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HISS  LATIMER  OF  BRYANS. 

Bi  ELEANOR  C.   PRICE. 
AiUkerof  "Alttla,"  "Rid  roicers,"  "  Tin  LlMi  Ov,"  tic. 

CHAPTER  IV.  A  SEPTBMBER  MOON. 
Geoffrey  lived  in  tie  chalet  which  was 
ft  " d^pendance  "  of  the  "BlumBnfaof."  The 
two  cuemeut  windows  of  his  low,  qaaiot 
toom  looked  out  into  the  vine  which 
eoreied  iba  w&Ila,  and  then  into  an  odd 
little  guden  with  trim  hedges  and  a  foon- 
taiD,  iiom  which  a  flight  of  steps  led  np  to 
the  tree-aliaded  teince,  with  iron  tables 
and  ch^B  set  along  it,  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  Below  this  garden,  tlirongh  a  green 
arch,  one  went  doira  into  a  larger  garden 
irith  lawns  and  trait  trees  and  long  flower- 
borders  b^  straight  gravel  walhs,  now 
gorgoons  with  dahlias  and  Iiere  and  tlieie 
a  looe-bnsh.  One  broad  path  led  straight 
downliill  to  the  road  that  ran  between 
town  and  lake,  and  made  a  short  cut  for 
walkers.  The  driving  rsod,  winding  and 
narrow,  twisted  aboat  for  a  much  more 
serious  distance  between  the  hotel  and 
the  town.  Up  and  down  this  road  the 
omnibns  rattled,  and  groaning  loads  of 
luggage  were  dragged  and  pushed  from 
the  landing-place  of  the  steamers.  The 
road  ran  in  a  hollow  jast  below  the  wall  of 
Geoffrey's  chalet,  which  overhung  it  on  the 
other  side  from  the  garden.  Then  away 
to  the  south,  beyond  the  gardens,  the 
hotel  had  a  large  and  pictoresqae  orchard, 
ttirongh  which  more  paths  wandered,  where 
tlu  grass  grew  l<nig  and  wild,  and  the  trees 
were  loaded  with  ted  and  purple  and 
yellow  fmit.  Altogether,  the  "Btsmenhof 
and  ita  sorroandings,  though  simple  and 
roatio  and  familiar  campared  with    the 
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"  Grand  Hotel "  by  the  lake,  was  a  plea- 
sant place  in  warm  and  sunny  weather. 
Herzheim  lies  low  on  the  whole,  and 
cannot  boast  of  much  fresh  air.  Tbe 
"  Blnmenhof,"  standing  as  high  as  it  could 
on  the  hillside,  with  its  yellow  face  to  the 
west,  canght  any  breeze  that  might  blow 
across  from  the  mountains,  and  escaped  in 
great  measure  the  damps  rising  /rom  the 
lake.  Wet  days  were  not  pleasant  there,  it 
is  Itae.  When  all  the  trees  and  grass  were 
soaking  and  dropping,  and  waterfalls  could 
be  heard  on  the  hill  above,  and  the  bubble 
of  the  fountain  added  to  the  general  Eeu- 
sation  of  water  and  noise,  and  the  town 
could  only  be  reached  by  wading  down 
the  lane  through  ranning  brooks,  the 
Blumenhof"  became  too  remote  to  be 
endured.  Two  days  of  rain  was  often 
enough  to  empty  it. 

But  Geoffrey  Thome  had  been  fortunate 
In  sunshine  and  dry  weather,  and  once 
more,  looking  out  through  his  vine-leavee 
into  the  deep  lights  of  sunset,  he  blessed 
very  heartily  the  golden  evenings  of  Hsrz- 
hsim.  He  wondered  how  he  came  to  be 
snch  a  luoky  fellow.  That  fit  of  depression 
by  the  river  had  passed  away.  He  had 
reached  a  calmer  frame  of  mind.  He  had 
been  thinking  a  good  deal  of  iha  red-haired 
stranger.  Now  there  was  a  fellow — an 
Qgly  fellow,  too — who  looked  as  if  there 
was  nothing  in  ths  world  he  conld  not 
have  if  he  chose, 

"Am  I  not  as  good  as  hel"  thought 
Geoffrey, 

He  looked  uncommonly  sharp  j  bat  after 
all,  there  are  flner  things  than  sharpness. 
Finer  things  than  being  able  to  paint,  too 
— manliness,  a  mind  made  up,  a  strong 
will.  All  sorts  of  wise  men  have  observed 
that  a  man  can  have  what  he  wants  in  this 
world,  if  only  he  wants  it  strongly  enough. 
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The  most  poetical  and  the  most  prosaic 
minds  agree  there.  One  tells  joa  that 
will  and  character  are  everything;  another, 
that  mountains  and  deep  seas  are  obstacles 
not  worth  mentioning.  So  Geo£frey, 
strengthened  by  these  meditations,  which 
showed  so  plainly  that  the  voice  of  the 
ages  was  on  his  side  and  that  the  world 
was  a  ball  at  his  feet,  brashed  his  hair  and 
looked  oat  at  the  sunset  in  such  renewed 
spirits  that  he  actually  whistled. 

Then  the  dinner-bell  of  the  ''Blomen- 
hof"  began  to  clang,  and  he  presently 
went  down  the  wide  oak  staircase  of 
the  old  bailding,  and  along  the  brick- 
paved  passage,  and  out  by  the  garden 
door,  stopping  to  pick  a  scrap  of  migno- 
nette, and  up  the  steps  to  the  terrace, 
where  a  few  people  were  strolling  about, 
and  the  glass  doors  of  the  lighted  dining- 
room  stood  wide  open. 

Geoffrey  did  not  see  his  friends ;  but  in 
another  moment  he  heard  Poppy's  voice, 
and  then  her  golden  head  appeared  at  the 
south  corner  of  the  terrace.  She  and  her 
aunt  had  walked  down  a  little  way  towards 
the  orchard,  in  the  warm  evening  air.  Now 
they  were  coming  back;  and  if  Geoffrey 
went  forward  now,  he  would  meet  them 
close  to  the  dining-room  door.  He  did  not 
go  forward,  however.  In  spite  of  all  his 
new  courage  a  cold  shiver  ran  over  him, 
and  he  stood  still  in  the  shadow  of  a  plane- 
tree.  Poppy  and  her  aunt  were  not  alone, 
the  red-haired  stranger  was  walking  with 
them,  and  all  three  were  laughing  and 
ticking  together  in  easy  intimacy. 

They  passed  on  into  the  dining-room. 
Geoffrey  stood  a  few  moments  outside, 
hesitating.  All  his  courage  had  departed ; 
he  feared  the  stranger  as  much  as  he  hated 
him.  Of  course  the  man  was  in  love  with 
Poppy.  How  could  any  man  come  near 
her  without  being  in  love  with  her  1  And 
he  had  every  advantage.  Ugly  of  course ; 
but  how  clever,  and  how  abominably  sure 
of  himself !  Just  the  sort  of  man  to  do 
what  he  liked  with  women.  It  was  too 
hard,  really  ! 

Geoffrey,  though  quite  aware  that  he 
had  had  no  dinner  and  not  much  luncheon, 
was  on  the  point  of  going  off  for  a  walk, 
finding  it  impossible  to  face  that  man, 
when  an  old  German  waiter,  a  friend  of  his, 
looking  out  for  stragglers  before  shutting 
the  glass  doors,  saw  him  a  few  yards  off. 
and  opened  them  wider  with  a  bow  and 
a  smile.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
walk  off  then  without  making  a  fool  of 
himself,  so  Geoffrey  slipped  into  the  dining- 


room,  pale  and  frowning,  sat  down  in  his 
place,  which  was  luckily  far  from  Poppy 
and  her  friends,  and  without  looking  up 
began  to  eat  his  soup,  which  nearly  choked 
him. 

He  disappeared  before  dinner  was  over. 
The  sunset  lights  were  gone,  even  the  after- 
glow was  gone  from  the  mountains ;  but 
an  enormous  yellow  moon,  rising  slowly  in 
the  south-east,  was  beginning  to  bathe  the 
old  towers  of  Herzheim  in  a  new  kind  of 
glory.  An  ocean  of  deep  blue  shadow  lay 
over  the  hollow  of  gardens,  meadows,  and 
lanes,  and  narrow  streets  between  the 
"  Blumenhof  "  and  the  Castle  rock,  which, 
with  its  platforms  and  turrets  and  ehurch 
spire  with  the  fantastic  irregular  roof  and 
chimneys  that  crowded  against  it,  was  like  a 
great  group  of  strange  medteval  sculpture, 
carved  by  giants  in  shining  marble. 

"That  might  be  magic,  but  it's  real,'' 
thought  Geoffrey  as  he  went  down  into 
the  shadow.  "  Like  life — a  fancy  picture — 
more  beautiful  than  reality.  One  couldn't 
paint  that.  One  can  only  paint  reality — 
and  that  jost  shows.  I  wonder  how  old  I 
shall  be  before  I  give  up  building  castles  1 
I  wonder  who  that  fellow  is  1 " 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  him  to  the 
foot  of  that  magic  hill  Some  of  its  wonder 
was  gone  when  he  had  climbed  the  steps 
from  the  town,  had  crossed  the  shadows 
of  the  churchyard,  and  was  standing  in 
that  corner  turret  where  Poppy  had  stood  a 
few  hours  before.  The  arches,  as  he  looked 
up  at  them,  were  black  now,  instead  of 
white ;  the  long  tendrils  of  creeper,  black 
and  pale  gold,  were  repeated  in  strange 
and  beautiful  tracery  on  the  floor.  The 
stillness  of  night  lay  on  Herzheim ;  hardly 
a  murmur  came  up  from  the  narrow  streets. 
Far  away  on  the  lake  oars  were  gently 
splashing,  and  there  was  a  distant  sound  of 
voices  and  laughter.  Some  visitors  from 
the  <'  Grand  Hotel,"  probi^bly,  had  taken  a 
boat  and  gone  out  in  the  moonlight.  How 
could  all  these  people  sleep,  indeed,  in  a 
world  lighted  by  the  great  gold  lamp 
yonder  !  It  was  almost  an  Italian  moon; 
a  warmth  seemed  to  fall  with  its  rich 
yellow  flood  of  light. 

Geoffrey  sat  down  on  the  stone  ledge 
of  the  turret,  smoked  his  cigarette,  and 
looked.  Nature  is  sometimes  responsible 
for  wild  aspirations  which  would  never 
be  made  if  she  remained  grey,  uninte- 
resting, protected  by  the  veil  of  clouds 
without  which  her  human  part  would 
oftener  lose  the  reasonable  balance  of  its 
mind.    One   cannot   make  out   that   all 
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the  discoveries  of  science  affect  in  the 
least  tiie  impressions  made  by  beaaty. 
That  is  as  magical  as  ever,  and  perhaps 
will  never  be  explained.  Moonlight  as  it 
is  in  the  South,  aatomn  colour,  certain 
kinds  of  music,  a  lovely  face — it  may  be 
better  for  the  quiet  work  and  reason  of  the 
world  that  these  are  not  seen  and  hei^rd 
every  day. 

Even  the  distant  mountain  peaks  began 
to  shine  now  as  the  moon  rose  higher,  and 
far  away  on  the  lake  those  voices  began  to 
sing.  It  lay  rippling  like  a  sea  of  light. 
The  trees  stood  against  it  in  dark  masses, 
motionless ;  the  deep  shadows  of  the  town 
lay  still.  It  seemed  to  Greoffrey  that  the 
night  grew  warmer,  that  the  air,  though 
not  a  breath  was  stirring,  thrilled  and 
trembled  as  it  might  at  noonday,  in  the 
golden  glory  of  that  moon.  A  sugges- 
tion came  to  him,  and  at  first  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  refused  to  listen.  It 
said  that  Poppy  might  like  to  go  out  in  a 
boat  on  the  li^e  to-night,  too.  Why  not  1 
It  was  not  late ;  it  was  very  warm ;  the 
distance  to  tlie  lake  was  short ;  and  there 
were  plenty  of  boats  to  be  had  at  the 
"  Grand  Hotel"  » 

Ha  longed  to  be  rowing  Poppy  out 
across  that  shining  sea.  Of  course  there 
must  be  other  people  —  one  must  bear 
that  —  the  world,  unfortunately,  was 
made  so;  but  yet-— ~  Then  the  ques- 
tion was:  dared  he  go  back  to  the 
hotel  and  ask  her  in  the  face  of  her  aunt 
and  the  stranger  f  He  started  up,  left  his 
dear  turret,  and  paced  up  and  down  several 
times  on  the  straight  path  by  the  church- 
yard wall  The  thing  did  not  improve 
with  thinking  about  it.  At  |ast  Geoffrey, 
calling  himself  a  few  hard  names,  dashed 
out  of  the  churchyard  and  bolted  down  the 
steps  into  the  town>at  the  pace  of  a  run- 
away tibief,  so  that  .good  Herzheimers  just 
going  to  sleep  opened  their  eyes  with 
angry  remarks,  afid  dogs  began  to  bark 
excitedly. 

Geoffrey's  hesitations,  in  fact,  had  wasted 
a  good  deal  of  time.  As  he  ran  down  the 
steps  the  chimes  began  to  play  behind 
himi  and  slowly  and  musically  the  old 
church  dock  clanged  out  nine.  No  time 
must  be  lost,  indeed,  if  his  idea  was  likely 
to  please  Poppy.  He  ran  through  the 
quiet  lanes,  ran  up  through  the  shadowy 
garden,  and  stopped  short  at  the  arch  which 
led  into  the  small  upper  garden  with  the 
fountain.  For  there  she  stood  by  the 
little  pool  alone :  a  white  shawl  muffled 
round  her  shoulder?,  her  fair  head  bent  as 


she  watched  the  water  playing  and  flashing, 
and  the  small  dark  forms  of  fish  darting 
round.  Geoffrey  would  have  been  angry 
if  any  one  had  said  that  the  moonlight 
made  her  more  beautiful  But  it  did.  It 
added  a  touch  of  delicacy,  of  imagination, 
of  that  kind  of  mysterious  attractiveness 
which  does  not  belong  quite  naturally  to 
an  honest,  simple,  single-hearted  English- 
woman. It .  is,  perhaps,  a  little  foreign. 
At  any  rate,  it  belongs  generally  to  women 
who  have  seen  much  of  life  and  of 
the  world,  and  whose  hearts  and  minds 
are  far  from  simple,  and  a  little  wearied. 
Poppy  had  naturally  nothing  of  it  at  this 
time,  except  in  the  tone  of  her  voice.  That 
had  always  been  rather  unaccountable.  But 
Geoffrey,  coming  slowly  through  the  arch- 
way with  bJs  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  gave  no 
credit  at  all  to  the  magic  of  the  mooa  He 
only  felt  that  she  was  wonderful ;  that  he 
had  never  dreamed  of  such  beauty ;  that 
it  ought  to  be  enough  for  a  man  to  kneel 
down  and  worship,  without  ever  asking  f<» 
anything  more.  He  forgot  all  about  pre- 
judiced aunts  and  intruding  strangers,  and 
felt  happy  in  knowing  tiiat  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  only  one  mattered  to 
him,  and  that  that  one  was  Poppy  Latimer. 

He  did  not  even  want  to  tell  her  so. 
Eager  and  passionate  as  his  nature  was,  he 
felt  just  then  that  his  love  could  be  un- 
selfish. Poppy  took  her  power  over  him, 
even  that  first  day,  with  strange  com- 
pleteness, partly,  of  course,  because  of  her 
perfect  unconsciousness;  and  this  again 
sprang  from  causes  of  which  poor  Geoffrey 
would  not  have  cared  to  be  reminded. 
But  she  made  her  sUve  very  happy; 
much  happier  than  was  wise,  for  generous 
and  thoughtless  people  make  mistakes 
sometimes. 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  kind  smUe  of 
welcome,  as  he  walked  quietly  up  to  her, 
and  said : 

'*  What  has  become  of  you  all  this  time, 
!Mr.  Thome  f  You  don't  paint  by  moon- 
light, do  you  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Geoffrey.  "  I've  never  tried 
that.  I  went  off  to  the  Castle  to  look  at 
the.  heavenly  view,  and  then  came  back 
thinking — ^perhaps — ^you  would  care  to  go 
out  on  the  lake.  There  are  one  or  two 
boats  out  now.  I  could  hear  the  people 
singing.  Altogether,  it  was  quite  Italian ; 
so  hot,  too.  YoQ  wouldn't  be  cold  on  the 
water  1 " 

He  spoke  in  a  low  and  rather  hurried 
voice.  It  seemed  almost  foolish  now  to 
propose  boating,  when  th^  were  together. 
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actually  alone  together  in  that  little  quiet 
garden — commanded,  it  was  true,  by  all  the 
windows  of  chalet  and  hotel.  He  felt 
almost  disappointed  when  she  said  in- 
stantly : 

**  That  would  be  perfectly  charming.  I 
felt  as  if  the  evening  was  being  wasted. 
Cold  1  Oh,  no ;  and  I  can  fetch  more 
wraps.     Come  and  ask  Aunt  Fanny." 

For  a  moment  flashed  through  Geof- 
frey's mind  a  thought  of  the  wildest 
ifisnorance  :  **  Will  she  go  with  me  alone  t " 
But  he  knew  better  the  next  instant, 
and  was  resigned. 

As  they  turned  towards  the  terrace,  she 
said: 

"We  wondered  what  had  become  of 
yon.  I  saw  you  at  dinner,  a  long  way  o£f, 
and  afterwards  I  looked  about  for  you.  I 
wanted  to  introduce  you  to  our  friend  Mr. 
Otto  Nugent,  who  came  this  afternoon. 
He  is  clever  about  art,  and  many  other 
things  too.  I  think  you  would  like  him. 
Aunt  Fanny  and  I  were  telling  him  about 
your  sketches." 

"Thank  you,'*  murmured  Geoflfrey. 
^'  You  said  this  afternoon  that  you  expected 
some  friends." 

"  Yes ;  he  is  the  first  instalment.  His 
wife  and  his  mother  and  his  brother  are 
all  coming.  They  will  be  here  to-morrow, 
I  dare  say.  He  is  making  a  walking  tour, 
and  joins  them  now  and  then." 

" He  walked  in  today,  didn't  he,  from 
the  direction  of  Berne  % " 

Poppy  turned  her  head  with  the  slightest 
look  of  surprise. 

"  You  met  him  1 " 

**  After  your  visit,"  Geoffrey  explained, 
"I  couldn't  settle  down  again  to  work, 
you  know,  so  I  went  oS  for  a  walk  by  the 
river.  Yes,  I  met  your  friend — or  rather 
he  passed  me.  He  asked  me  to  direct  him 
here.  He  asked  if  any  one  of  the  name  of 
Nugent  had  arrived  yet.  He  didn't  ask 
about  you,  or  I  should  have  been  wiser. 
When  I  saw  him  go  in  to  dinner  with  yon, 
I  wondered  who  he  was," 

Poppy  looked  up,  with  a  little  mischief 
in  her  smile. 

*'  He  frightened  you  away ! "  she  said. 

She  lingered,  her  hand  lying  on  the 
stone  balustrade  of  the  steps.  Geoffrey 
almost  stooped  to  kiss  the  loveliest  thing, 
as  he  thought,  that  the  moon  had  yet 
shone  upon.  But  he  wisely  controlled 
himself,  and  said,  with  a  slight  happy 
laugh: 

''Yes,  he  frightened  me  away.  How 
awfully  clever  you  are  I " 


And  what  an  ass  he  had  been  to  run 
away  from  Mr.  Nugent — an  old  married 
man !  But  Miss  Latimer,  with  all  her 
cleverness,  did  not  know  the  reason.  She 
thought  him  more  shy  than  he  was,  and 
less  foolish.  WeU,  it  did  not  matter ;  he 
was  happy. 

Miss  Fanny  Latimer  and  Mr.  Nagent 
were  sitting  in  a  square  of  moonlight  at  the 
other  end  of  the  terrace.  He  got  up  when 
the  two  figures  approached,  coming  out 
of  the  shadow  of  the  plane-trees.  His 
manner  to  Geoffrey  was  frank  and  pleasant, 
though  with  still  a  touch  of  the  satirical, 
and  a  keenness  of  glance,  which  made 
Greoffrey  feel  that  he  should  never  like  him 
cordially. 

"Here  you  are  in  high  feather,"  he 
seemed  to  say;  "but  who  was  moping 
with  his  head  in  his  hands  by  the 
river  down  there  t  What  are  you  hatching 
in  that  foolish  brain  of  yours,  young 
man?" 

His  spoken  words,  however,  were  of 
civil  thanks  for  being  so  well  directed. 

"  And  I  almost  asked  you,"  he  said, 
"if  Miss  Latimer  was  here,  as  well  as 
about  my  own  people.  But  I  thought  you 
were  a  total  stranger,  and  it  was  better 
not." 

"  As  it  was,  you  see,"  said  Poppy,  "you 
couldn't  have  asked  any  one  more  likely 
to  know.  Instead  ot  being  a  total  stranger, 
Mr.  Thorne  is  a  very  old  friend—older  than 
you,  in  fact." 

Mr.  Nugent  made  her  arbow,  and  her 
aunt  laughed.  Geoffrey  looked  at  her 
silently,  and  dropped  his  eyes  almost  in 
terror  when  she  turned  to  him. 

"And  now  about  the  lake,"  she  said. 
"Aunt  Fanny,  Mr.  Thome  wants  us  all  to 
go  out  in  a  boat  There  are  people  out 
there  now,  singing.  What  do  you  say  1  It 
is  so  hot  and  lovely ;  you  couldn't  catch 
cold." 

"  A  boat,  dear  Poppy  !  At  this  time  of 
night ! " 

There  was  such  consternation  in  Aunt 
Fanny's  voice  thkt  Geoffrey  almost 
laughed. 

"  Tell  her  about  it,"  Poppy  commanded. 
"Aunt  Fanny,  it  is  exactly  the  right 
time." 

Geoffrey  made  some  attempt  at  de- 
scribing the  sea  of  silver,  the  moonlit 
mountains,  the  short  distance,  the  ease 
with  which  a  boat  could  be  hired  at  the 
"Grand  Hotel"  But  he  felt  that  his 
audience  was  unsympathetic,  and  his 
eloquence  failed  a  little.     It  was  especially 
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chilled  by  tbe  pmdent  and  elderly  air 
with  which  Mr.  Nagent  took  ont  his 
watch. 

"Dear  me!  What  do  you  think, 
Obto  1 "  said  Aant  Fanny. 

"  I  think  it  would  have  been  very  nice 
directly  after  dinner,  nearly  two  hours 
ago.  It  is  now  getting  on  for  half-past 
nine.  Weary  pedestrians  like  myself  begin 
to  think  of  bed,  rather  than  a  boat.  I  don't 
wish  to  disappoint  anybody,  and  I'm  not 
altogether  selfish,  but  really  I  think  the 
damp  from  the  like,  at  this  time  of  night, 
and  after   one  has   passed    the    age   of 

twenty -" 

"  There  is  more  damp  soon  after  sunset," 
said  Greoffrey. 

*'  Not  on  the  lake  itself,  I  fancy,  is  there ) 
Anyhow,  let  me  propose  putting  off  till 
to-morrow.  Will  that  dol  Besides,  the 
others  may  be  here.  We  can  have  a 
bigger  boat,  and  all  go  together.  If  you 
want  singing,  Alice  will  sing  for  you." 

"  That  will  be  much,  much  nicer,"  said 
Miss  Latimer  earnestly.  "And  if  your 
mother  and  I  like  to  stay  at  home,  Alice 
and  Poppy  will  have  each  other." 
"  Perluips  it  will  rain,"  said  Poppy. 
"No,  it  won'6  rain.  This  weather 
means  to  last,"  said  Mr.  Nugent,  looking 
at  her  with  a  smile  of  quiet  triumph,  as  he 
put  back  his  watch. 

Poppy  hesitated  a  moment.  It  was 
eyident  that  she  was  disappointed,  and  a 
little  displeased  with  her  companions. 
Her  aunt  looked  at  her  anxiously ;  with 
all  her  faith  in  Poppy's  sweetness,  she 
was  not  quite  sure  how  she  would  bear  a 
positive  decision  from  Otto  Nugent  The 
Nugenta  were  her  own  friends,  and 
Poppy's  entire  acceptance  of  them  was  a 
matter  about  which  she  felt  both  doubtful 
and  seriously  concerned.  Anyhow,  Poppy 
was  a  person  very  much  accustomed  to 
have  her  own  way.  As  a  rule,  where  she 
wished  to  go,  she  went.  She  was  never 
selfish  or  ill-natured.  But  Miss  Latimer 
Imew  that  if  she  wished  to  avoid  or  gain 
anything,  in  her  life  with  Poppy,  a  little 
discreet  management  was  not  out  of  place. 
A  slight  headache,  cold,  lameness,  disin- 
dination  even,  would  always  gain  the  day ; 
bat  it  was  never  advisable  to  treat  Poppy's 
plans  with  disrespect.  Obto  must  be 
warned  of  this.  Miss  Latimer  thought  un- 
easOy.  No  man  who  laid  down  the  law  to 
Poppy,  in  a  slightly  priggish  and  patronising 
fashion,  would  ever  have  any  influence 
with  her. 
If  Mtsa  Latimer  wished  for  any  serious 


talk  with  her  friend,  the  opportunity  was 
at  once  given  her.  Poppy  turned  to 
Geoffrey  Thome,  and  said,  in  her  most 
gracious  manner : 

"Would  you  like  a  little  walk  in  the 
orchard  1 " 

They  walked  away  together,  and  were 
soon  lost  among  the  shadows.  The  paths 
went  winding  about  among  large^  dark  old 
fruit-tress,  round  whose  feet  the  grass 
grew  fine  and  long.  The  orchard  sloped 
gradually  away  to  the  south-west,  and  the 
moon,  shining  over  a  belt  of  fir-trees, 
bithed  its  lower  half  in  light ;  the  upper 
slopes  lay  more  in  the  shadow  of  woods 
and  hills.  They  strolled  down  towards 
the  town  and  lake,  till  they  came  to  an 
open  space  of  broad  moonshine ;  here  the 
path  grew  broader :  there  was  a  bench,  and 
Poppy  sat  down.  Geoffrey  stood  opposite 
to  her,  looked  at  her,  and  looked  round 
turn.  They  were  utterly  alone ;  even  the 
hotel's  high  windows  were  hidden  by 
rising  ground;  and  the  Oastle  rock  was 
shut  out  by  the  near  trees.  They  had  been 
talking  ordinary  Swiss  talk,  chiefly  of  lakes 
and  boating,  and  Poppy  had  seemed  a 
little  preoccupied.  Now,  while  Geoffrey, 
as  he  watched  her,  thought  of  the  Garden 
of  Paradise  and  what  it  must  have  been  to 
walk  there,  she  looked  up  and  said  sud- 
denly : 

"  I  want  to  ask  some  curious  qaestions, 
Mr,  Thorne.    Will  you  forgive  me  1  " 

A  HOLIDAY  IN  DORSET. 

SWANAGE,   CORFE,  AND  WAREHAM. 

The  sun  is  bright,  the  sea  is  calm,  and 
away  we  go,  the  paddle-wheels  of  the 
''Lord  Elgin"  churning  the  water  into 
foam,  and  racing  the  opposition  boat 
for  the  Bay  of  Swanage,  the  headlands 
of  which  can  just  be  made  out  through 
the  thin  sea  haze.  Harp  and  viol  tune 
up  as  we  are  well  out  in  the  blue  sea, 
and  their  strains  are  mingled  with  the  more 
martial  echoes  from  a  German  band  on 
board  our  rival.  Youth  is  at  the  prow, 
actually  in  the  shape  of  a  nice  boy  of  our 
acquaintance,  who  is  seated  on  the  bow- 
sprit heel;  middle -age  is  on  the  poop 
deck ;  antiquity  reposes  in  a  saloon  cabin ; 
and  pleasure  is  represented  by  a  smiling 
seaman  in  bine  serge,  who  is  taking  a  turn 
at  the  helm.  The  boy  at  the  prow  is 
taking  iniJl  he  can  of  the  keen,  fresh  sea- 
breeze,  his  ulster  fluttering  in  the  wind ; 
a  careful  mother  calls  out :  V  Archie,  had 
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ye  no'  better  put  on  a  scarf)  The  wind 
is  cold  the  morn."  Archie  shakes  his 
head  impatiently,  and  a  sister  Is  des- 
patched with  a  wrap  with  strict  bijanctions 
to  tie  it  carefally  round  his  throatl  Mean- 
time the  brown  banks  of  Bonmemonth 
fade  in  the  distance,  and  we  near  a  great 
headland  of  grey  chalk,  the  projecting  angle 
of  which  has  been  chiselled  by  the  waves 
into  sundry  rnde  colnmns^  about  which  the 
gentle  snrf  is  washing  in  a  friendly  way. 
The  stoatest  of  these  pillars  is  called  ''Old 
Harry,"  whether  after  the  much  married 
King  or  the  despot  of  the  lower  regions 
is  not  quite  clear.  A  smaller  pinnacle,  by 
its  name  of  **  Harry's  Wife,"  seems  to  favour 
the  former  theory.  But  then,  as  Archie's 
sister  asks — a  slender,  shapely  girl,  with 
clear  blue  eyes  and  healthy,  sun-browned 
face — "  Why  are  there  no  more  1 "  '*  That's 
'cause  he  drownded  all  the  others,"  explains 
a  sailor-man  who  has  joined  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Somewhere  off  this  headland  was  wrecked 
a  great  fleet  of  invading  Danes  in  King 
Alfred's  time ;  but  apart  horn  their  having 
been  the  means  of  drowning  a  good  many 
of  England's  enemies,  as  well  as  her  own 
native  seamen,  these  cliffs  along  which  we 
are  steaming  afford  a  good  object  lesson  in 
geology.  The  white  or  grey  chalk  which 
runs  in  such  even  lines,  like  courses  of 
masonry,  is  suddenly  bent  upwards,  and 
the  whole  plug  cut  off  like  so  much  cake 
tobacco.  Then  come  the  red  viands,  which 
geologists  pleasantly  call  green,  all  tipped 
on  end ;  and  these  sands  scooped  out  give 
Swanage  Bay  its  pleasant  shelving  shore, 
behind  which  rise  low,  terraced  hills  of 
limestone,  belonging  to  the  famous  Purbeck 
series. 

Solid  and  grey  stands  S  swanage,  looking 
over  its  pleasant  bay.  The  houses  of  grey 
limestone  are  roofed  with  slabs  of  the 
same,  mellowed  by  time  and  weather. 
There  is  the  grey  church  with  its  grey, 
square  tower,  and  beyond  rise  the  low, 
grey  hills  terraced  in  grey,  dusty  quarries. 
A  few  grey  ships  with  grey  sails  are  load- 
ing grey  slabs  at  the  quay.  A  stream 
pelts  down  from  a  grey  mill  All  about 
are  piles  of  paving  stones,  cisterns,  sinks, 
and  all  kinds  of  homely  articles  fashioned 
out  of  the  prevailing  stone. 

There  is  half  an  hour  to  spare  before 
the  train  starts  for  Corfe,  and  that  gives 
time  for  a  hasty  visit  to  the  church. 
Tradition  has  something  to  say  about  the 
stuidy  square  tower : 

Half  church  o^God,  half  tower  against  the  Scot, 


or  rather,  against  the  Dane  in  this  ease, 
who  was  once  much  in  evidence  in  these 
parts.  But  the  lower  part  of  the  tower 
alone  can  claim  antiquity,  and  that  is  only 
of  interest  to  a  connoisseur  in  ancient 
masonry.  The  way  up  is  by  an  outside 
stair,  which  lands  us  in  the  ringers'  loft, 
with  ropes  depending  from  a  fine  peal  of 
bells  hanging  among  dim  rafters  over- 
head. All  round  on  the  walls  are  portraits 
of  famous  ringers,  and  in  one  corner  is  a 
mechanical  arrangement  for  ringing  the 
chimes.  Coming  down  from  above  are 
figures,  which  prove  to  be  a  curate  and 
an  enthusiastic  parish  clerk,  or  perhaps 
sexton.  The  latter  insists  on  our  going 
to  the  top^ — ''  A  beautiful  view ;  you  must 
not  miss  it."  Agricola  is  half-way  up 
already,  and  his  friend  Tacitus  follows 
more  gingerly;  among  bells  and  ropes, 
and  up  dizzy  ladders  that  creak  and  sway 
ominously,  to  the  very  lead-covered  roof. 
All  round  is  opened  the  panorama  of  sea 
and  land,  the  grey  roofs  of  old  Swanage 
just  below,  the  slates,  and  tiles,  and  red 
facings  of  new  Swanage  scattered  over 
shore  and  cliff,  the  limestone  hills  honey- 
combed with  quarries,  and  all  shut  in  by 
the  green  sea  on  one  hand,  and  the  green 
fields  on  the  other;  the  hues  of  the  sea 
chequered  by  shoal  and  sandbank,  and  the 
fields  showing  the  varied  tints  of  the 
coming  crops.  Of  a  darker  shade  are  the 
downs  that  close  the  view  in  the  shadow 
of  threatening  clouds,  and  a  notch  in  the 
ridge,  where  the  clouds  hang  thickest, 
shows  the  one  opening  where  Oorfe  Gate 
breaks  the  serried  line  of  hills — the  bul- 
wark of  Parbeck  Isle.  From  that  notch 
in  the  chalk  down  is  also  to  be  seen  the 
steam  of  an  approaching  train  rising  white 
against  the  dark  clouds.  That  train  will 
be  ours  before  long ;  that  is,  when  it  has 
reached  Swanage,  discharged  its  passen- 
gers, and  had  its  engine  fixed  on  the  other 
way.  And  as  the  way  down  is  long  and 
certainly  steep,  adieu  to  Swanage  tower 
and  its  pleasant,  chatty  guardian. 

The  train  for  Corfe,  when  we  reach  it, 
is  already  well  filled  with  the  passengers 
of  two  excursion  steamers.  Our  friend 
the  boy  is  going,  of  course,  and  eyes  us 
benevolently  through  his  pince-nez.  But 
he  is  wild  when  he  hears  we  have  been 
up  to  the  top  of  the  tower  while  he  has 
been  ignobly  reading  the  advertisements 
at  the  station.  "  But  that  comes  of  travel- 
ling with  women-folk,"  he  adds,  ''who 
have  no  enterprise."  Then  we  glide  away 
through  a  pleasant  fertile  country  with 
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great  ploughed  fields,  all  shining  with 
the  polished  oom-blades,  or  green  with 
yonng  turnips,  or  mottled  with  bean-stalks. 
Bat  Agricola  is  not  qaite  pleased  with 
it  all,  nor  with  the  sheep  that  are  grazing 
here  and  there  on  green  pastures.  Agricola 
would  put  the  sheep  on  the  turnips  and 
the  beans  on  the  sheep,  and  the  corn- 
land  he  would  lay  down  in  permanent 
pasture,  and  the  pasture  he  would  crop 
with  rye  grass  and  clover.  The  boy 
regards  him,  with  admiring  interest,  as 
one  who  can  work  wonders.  All  this  time 
the  train  has  travelled  along  the  foot  of 
the  downs,  the  green  summits  of  which  rise 
high  above  us ;  but  now  we  ti^e  an  abrupt 
turn  and  wind  right  in  among  them  all, 
and  this  means  that  we  are  actually  within 
the  once  famous  Gorfe  Gate* 

Once  within  the  gap  and  the  castle 
rises  nobly  before  us,  standing  on  a  rocky 
eminence  in  the  very  middle  of  the  gate, 
and  looking  for  such  enemies  as  it  may 
encounter  therein,  all  broken  and  shat- 
tered as  it  is.  There  is  sixpence  to  pay 
at  the  gate,  but  that  clears  the  whole 
show,  as  the  boy's  sister  remarks,  who 
does  not  always  speak  the  pure  classical 
English  which  her  parents  and  teachers 
inculcate.  The  enceinte  of  Gorfe  Castle 
is  in  shape  very  much  like  the  shape  of 
the  side  of  a  well-worn  side-spring  boot. 
You  enter  at  the  anUe,  where  in  the  old 
boot  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  strap,  by 
an  important  gate,  once  defended  by  draw- 
bridge and  portcullis.  Across  the  instep 
runs  the  inner  line  of  defence,  with  another 
well-defended  gate,  now  cracked  in  two 
like  a  nut  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  one 
half  having  slid  down  the  hill  while  the 
other  remains  in  its  original  position.  The 
heel  of  the  boot,  where  the  rock  rises  in  a 
precipitous  commanding  brow,  is  occupied 
by  a  cluster  of  buildings,  all  ruined  and 
broken  and  smashed  up  together  by  the 
same  powerful  agency.  The  men  who  blew 
it  all  up  were  the  Cromwellians  of  course. 
One  Lady  Banks^  in  the  days  of  the  civil 
wars,  was  foolish  enough  to  hold  out  in 
her  superannuated  feudal  castle  against  the 
Parliament.  The  place  was  incapable  of 
defence  agamst  a  regular  attack;  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  surrendered  the  enemy 
thought  fit  to  blow  it  up  with  gunpowder. 
And  that  was  a  pity,  for  it  was  a  fine  old 
fortress,  well  preserved,  and  once  a  royal 
seat  of  the  Norman  Kings. 

Archie  and  his  sister  are  racing  up  the 
steps  or  clambering  over  graisy  mounds  to 
reach  the  chief  block  of  ruins.    They  form 


a  capital  hide-and-seek  plaea  Laughing 
girls  run  about  the  ruins,  conceal  them- 
selves in  old  chimneys,  pry  out  hidden 
recesses,  and  are  elated  at  having  dis- 
covered a  dungeon.  But  the  most  part  of 
us  are  serious  and  even  elderly  people, 
who  take  our  ruins  as  a  kind  of  duty, 
and,  perhaps,  as  incitements  to  longevity. 
We  are  not  the  gay  and  festive  excur- 
sionists you  might  fancy.  We  are  moving 
about  like  this  under  medical  constraint. 
As  men,  we  discuss  our  symptoms  and 
our  favourite  remedies;  and  when  these 
subjects  are  exhausted  we  talk  about 
Brighton  <>A"  Stock  or  North -Eastern 
Preference.  As  for  the  ladies,  you  may 
hear  them  discussing  household  manage- 
ment and  the  fashions  in  a  sober,  serious 
spirib. 

Bat  we  are  not  quite  all  "  old  crocks," 
which  is  Archie's  sister's  description  of  us 
Here  is  a  travelled,  buxom  widow  with 
two  sallow  daughters,  who  is  surveying 
our  ruins  in  a  patronising  way  through  her 
eye-glasses.  ''Just  like  Pompey,  ain't  it, 
girls?"  she  cries.  ''Just  like  the  ruins 
of  Pompey.  And  both  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  Ain't  it  curious  1"  Archie 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  straighten  out 
that  lady's  intellect  a  little ;  but  before  he 
had  adjusted  his  pince-nez — an  instrument 
which  has  its  disadvantages  for  a  boy  fond 
of  tennis  and  cricket,  but  that  gives  its 
possessor  superiority  in  the  encounter  of 
wit^ — the  volatile  widow  had  vanished. 

Oorfe,  indeed,  has  the  remains  of  a  fine 
Norman  keep,  shattered  by  gunpowder, 
but  with  one  angle  of  its  square  still  intact 
— a  keep  which  is  coeval  with  that  of 
Rochester,  and  of  London  Tower,  and  which 
served  as  a  state  prison  as  well  as  a  royal 
residence.  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
was  here  for  some  time  a  captive.  The 
tower  was  captured  and  recaptured  in 
the  wars  between  Maud  and  Stephen. 
Griffith,  a  Welsh  Prince,  was  a  prisoner 
here  to  King  John,  who  soon  after  shut 
up  in  his  ogre's  towlsr  a  bevy  of  fair  dames. 
Eleanor,  the  damsel  of  Bretagne,  was  the 
first  of  these,  the  sister  of  that  Arthur 
whom  the  King  had  blinded  and  destroyed. 
Then  there  were  two  Scotch  Princesses, 
held  in  a  kind  of  honourable  captivity  till 
John  could  find  husbands  for  them.  And 
then  John's  Queen  herself  was  sent  to  join 
the  party,  and  would  have  perished  there 
probably,  but  for  that  fortunate  fit  of  in- 
digestion that  made  an  end  of  her  tyrant. 
There  is  a  gruesome  story  of  twenty-four 
French  Knights  starved  to  death  in  the 
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dismal  dongeona  below.  And  then  there 
is  the  story  of  Peter  the  Prophet,  of  Pom- 
pet,  a  title  too  temptingly  alliterative  to 
be  passed  over. 

Peter  the  Prophet  had  promised  the 
people  of  England,  not  violently  attached 
to  iheb  King,  that  they  should  be  rid  of 
their  tyrant  before  next  Aiscension  Day. 
The  King  heard  of  this,  and  caught  master 
Peter  and  carried  him  off  to  his  castle  of 
Corfe.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  an 
element  of  fairness  in  the  King's  character, 
and  a  kind  of  grim,  rudimentary  humour. 
''  Peter,"  in  effect  said  the  sovereign  to  the 
prophet,  ''Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
harm  any  one  favoured  with  Divine  in- 
spiration i  Tou  shall  be  kept  safe,  and 
with  a  whole  skin,  till  it  appears  whether 
you  are  a  true  prophet  or  no.''  (Jnluckily 
for  Peter,  both  he  and  the  King  were  alive 
on  Ascension  mom,  and  before  noon  Peter's 
body  was  swinging  from  the  castle  walls. 

The  shadow  of  a  jackdaw  and  its  mourn- 
ful croak  give  us  all  a  start  at  this  moment, 
as  we  look  upwards  half  expecting  to  see 
the  dangling  corpse.  But  there  is  some- 
thing still  more  satisfying  to  come,  for  one 
who  knows  the  castle  well  takes  us  in 
hand  and  leads  us  away  to  what,  in  our 
mental  ground-plan  of  the  castle,  we  shall 
call  the  toe  of  the  boot  Here,  to  the 
great  delight  of  Archie  and  his  sister,  the 
gallows  are  pointed  out  to  them — a  stone 
beam,  worn  here  and  there  into  grooves, 
with  the  pit  into  which  the  prisonerr  fell 
when  sus.  per  colL  It  is  needless  to  insist 
upon  the  detail  that  the  wall  in  which  the 
gallows  is  inserted  is  later  than  King 
John's  time. 

But  in  this  same  part  of  the  castle  is  a 
still  more  interesting  relic— ra  bit  of  her- 
ring-bone masonry  which  may  be  referred  to 
pre-Norman  times,  and  which  was  probably 
part  of  the  original  chapel  of  St.  Aldhelm, 
about  which  was  built  the  stockaded 
dwelling  of  the  West  Saxon  Kings.  Tliis 
brings  us  in  touch  with  Elfrida,  the  wicked 
step-mother  who  here  slew  heir  step-son 
Edward,  the  noble  young  King,  as  he  took 
the  stirrup-cup  from  her  hands. 

But  now  the  clouds  which  have  been 
threatening  so  long  begin  to  break  over 
our  heads.  There  is  a  stampede  for  the 
shelter  of  an  old  gateway.  But  the  soak 
promises  to  be  persistent,  the  clouds  settling 
down  all  round  in  a  dreary  and  depressing 
way;  and  through  some  fissure  made  by 
the  gunpowder  of  the  Koundheads  the 
water  finds  its  way  and  patters  down  upon 
us.    It  will  be  best  to  make  a  rush  for  the 


station,  which  at  all  events  is  waterproof. 
And  a  train  is  jast  in ;  but  it  proves  to  be 
going  the  wrong  way  for  us,  who  are  due 
at  S  wanage  this  evening.  Never  mind ;  here 
is  promise  of  a  change  of  scene  among  un- 
explored regions.  There  will  be  time  to 
get  to  Wareham  and  back  before  the  boat 
starts  for  home. 

Over  the  wind-swept  waste  the  falling 
rain  drives  heavily,  and  the  wind  whistles 
through  the  crevices  of  the  railway  carriage 
as  the  train  traverses  the  dreary,  watery 
plaia  And  then  there  is  a  break  in  the 
bad  weather.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  steals 
across,  and  it  is  possible  to  imagine  that 
the  desert  may  have  a  charm  of  its  own, 
sombre  and  unpretending.  The  gleam  of 
the  sea  is  in  the  horizon  yonder,  and 
streaks  of  channels  and  havens  gleam  in 
the  distance ;  and  from  the  heathy  level 
shows  here  and  there  the  mast  of  a  ship 
lying  safe  in  some  secluded  haven.  Oat  of 
the  waste,  with  its  rivers  that  wind  aim- 
lessly here  and  there,  rises  a  wooded  knoll, 
that  looks  like  some  natural  hill,  set  there 
to  watch  over  this  fennyland.  And  this 
knoll  somebody  points  out  as  Wareham, 
although  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  of  any 
town.  Even  at  Wareham  station  we  have 
to  take  the  town  on  trust.  A  road  runs 
straight  for  the  wooded  knoll,  which  is 
distant  perhaps  half  a  mile,  and  following 
the  road,  we  must,  we  are  told,  reach 
Wareham  town. 

There  is  a  river  to  cross,  and,  having 
passed  the  bridge,  we  come  to  the  foot  of 
the  knoll,  which  we  now  see  to  be  formed 
by  mighty  earthen  ramparts.  A  kind  of 
awe  inspires  one  on  first  sight  of  these 
huge  mounds,  which  might  be  the  work 
of  primeval  giants.  Bat  for  the  cheerful 
bustle  of  the  station  we  have  just  left, 
and  for  the  s'ght  of  sundry  vehicles 
coming  towards  us  at  a  jog  trot  over  the 
level  road,  one  might  hesitate  to  go  any 
further,  the  place  looks  so  eerie  and  deso- 
late. The  road  pierces  the  ramparts  by  a 
cutting,  and  there  are  traces  on  either 
hand  of  batteries  and  horn  workF,  quite 
pigmy-like  in  comparison  with  the  great 
ramparts ;  and  these,  no  doubt,  are  relics 
of  the  civil  wars,  when  Wareham,  for  a 
time,  stood  out  behind  its  mighty  ram- 
parts for  the  King.  Still,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  for  a  town,  and  a  deserted  me- 
diseval  building  on  the  bank  above  seems 
hardly  to  belong  to  the  busy  haunts  of 
men,  although  some  printed  notices  affixed 
to  its  venerable  door  seem  to  speak  of  the 
existence    of   civilisation    in    the   neigh- 
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boorhood,  as  ropreaented  by  lates  and 
taxes. 

Then,  with  oat  any  preparation  in  the 
way  of  anburbB,  we  find  ourselves  sud- 
denly in  the  High  Street  of  Wareham — a 
ehoerful,  cleanly  High  Street,  with  its 
shops  and  snug  dwellings,  a  town  hall,  and 
a  church  with  a  fine  ancient  tower.  At 
the  end  of  the  High  Street  is  a  bridge, 
which  crosses  river  number  two — a  shallow 
tidal  channel,  bordered  by  a  grass-grown 
quay,  close  to  which  a  round-topped  mon- 
ticle  represents  the  old  castle  of  Wareham, 
just  as  the  shallow,  reedy  channel  repre- 
sents the  once  famous  port  of  Wareham. 

The  snug  High  Stireet  and  modem  town 
is  little  more  than  a  squatter  in  the  midst 
of  the  old  fortified  enclosure,  now  a  world 
too  wide  for  its  shrunken  proportions. 
Bat  the  enclosed  space,  where  not  occupied 
by  the  High  Street  and  one  cross  street  of 
the  modem  town,  is  intersected  every- 
where by  lanes  running  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  some  bordered  by  cottages,  and 
others  by  gardens  or  cultivated  lands. 
And  these  lanes  are  evidently  the  streets 
of  the  deserted  city.  For  a  populous  city 
here  undoubtedly  existed,  populous,  it  is 
probable,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  with  its  mighty  entrenchments  even 
then  ancient.  Bat  Wareham  first  appears 
in  history  Anno  Domini  876,  when  a  great 
body  of  Danes  who  had  galloped  acioss 
the  country  —  on  stolen  horses — from 
Cambridge,  took  the  place  by  surprise, 
destroying  a  nunnery  of  holy  virgins 
which  had  long  been  in  existence  there. 
Here  was  an  impregnable  fort  for  the 
Northmen,  and  with  a  good  harbour  for 
their  ships.  Alfred  did  not  venture  to 
attack  them  in  their  stronghold,  but 
pressed  the  siege  of  Exeter,  which  was 
also  held  by  the  Danes.  Then  the  North- 
men abandoned  Wareham  to  join  their 
countrymen  in  the  defence  of  Exeter,  some 
taking  horse  over  the  land,  and  others 
embarking  in  their  ships.  This  last 
divldoa  was  happily  destroyed  by  a  tem- 
pest in  the  bay,  as  has  been  already  told 

When  the  Danes  had  been  settled  with, 
Wareham  enjoyed  a  season  of  prosperity, 
although  when  one  set  of  invaders  were 
disposed  of,  another  "  still  more  ferocious  " 
appeared.  Yet  on  the  whole  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  clear  century  during  which 
Wareham  possessed  itself  in  peace,  with 
two  moneyers  always  coining  money,  and 
a  succession  of  native  Kings  and  Pxi^ces 
living  a  good  deal  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  spending  the  money  as  fast  as  it  was 


coined.  From  Wareham,  Edward  the 
King  started  on  his  fatal  ride,  what  time 
he  visited  the  perfidious  step-mother  at 
Corfe ;  and  to  Wareham  was  brought  back 
the  mutilated  corpse.  Wareham  suffered 
severely  after  that  in  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. A  third  of  its  houses  had  been 
devastated  and  destroyed  when  ''Domes- 
day "  was  compiled. 

Bat  the  situation  of  Wareham  as  a  con- 
venient and  well-defended  port  brought 
it  into  constant  communication  idth 
France.  Here  Henry  Piantagenet  landed 
from  Anjou  during  the  wars  with  Kmg 
Stephen,  and  there  were  many  straggles 
to  capture  or  recover  the  place,  which  cost 
the  townspeople  dear.  But  good  trade 
with  France  soon  reinstated  them  in 
prosperity 

Then,  during  the  Piantagenet  era,  there 
came  upon  Wareham  a  worse  misfortune 
than  war.  Like  Winchelsea,  she  ex- 
perienced the  fickleness  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Great  storms  silted  up  her  harbour, 
and  left  her  stranded  high,  if  not  altogether 
dry,  upon  her  river  bank.  Wareham  in- 
deed sent  three  ships  and  fifty-nine  men 
to  help  King  Edward  the  Taird  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  but  that  was  her  last  effort. 
The  Black  Daath  completed  her  ruin,  her 
streets  became  grass-growui  and  her  houses 
sunk  to  decay.  And  Lelaoid,  visiting  the 
place  in  the  sixteenth  century,  writes: 
'*  Wareham  is  now  within  the  waulles  fallen 
down,  and  made  into  gardins  for  garlike." 

And  on  these  garlic  gardens  we  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  looking  down  from 
the  huge  ramparts,  where  the  children 
have  made  paths  and  trackways  among  the 
brushwood  and  brambles.  It  is  on  the 
western  side  that  the  ramparts  are  highest 
and  strongest,  as  if  an  attack  from  that 
quarter  were  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  there 
are  distinct  traces  of  a  double- rampart  with 
a  ditch  between — a  form  of  defensive  work 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  district.  Close 
by  the  angle  of  the  rampart  is  a  rough 
slope  that  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
Bloody  Bank,  a  name  which  is  appropriate 
enough;  for  here  was  set  up  the  gallows  on 
which,  after  the  ''bloody  assize"  of  Judge 
Jefieries  which  followed  Monmouth's  defeat 
at  Sedgemoor,  some  of  the  sturdiest  and 
best  of  the  west  country  worthies  were 
hanged  with  every  circumstance  of  oppro- 
briam  and  disgrace. 

The  ramparts  afford  a  good  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  fenny  and  flat,  with 
here  and  there  an  ancient  cairn  or  fort 
rising   above    the    surrounding    level — a 
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country  that  is  enriched  by  many  legends 
concerning  good  King  Alfred  and  his 
▼Idaiitndes,  &e  Bcenea  of  which  are  laid  in 
this  marshy  fastness.  And  as  for  Wareham 
itself,  it  is  unique  among  EogUsh  towns  for 
having  maintained  its  position,  surrounded 
by  its  prehistoric  ramparts,  for  a  period  that 
goes  beyond  all  written  chronicles.  Un- 
fortunately not  much  has  survived  the 
storm  and  stress  of  centuries,  and  what 
tempests  and  civil  wars  had  spared  was 
almost  obliterated  by  a  great  fire  in  1762. 
The  calamity  was  so  complete  that  a  general 
tfbat  was  made  for  the  relief  of  tiie  si&erers. 
A  special  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for 
rebuilding  the  town,  with  thb  proviso 
among  others — that  no  thatched  roofs  or 
hayricks  should  be  permitted  in  the  main 
streets. 

But  now,  from  our  point  of  vantage  on 
the  ramparts,  we  can  see  in  the  distance 
the  steam  of  the  approaching  traEn  that  is 
to  carry  us  back  to  Swanage,  and  there  is 
just  time  to  reach  the  station  and  take  our 
places.  At  Corfe  we  pick  up  Archie  and 
his  people,  and,,  indeeid,  the  most  part  of 
the  passengers  for  the  two  steamers.  ''  You 
might  have  told  me  where  you  were  going," 
saia  the  boy,  a  little  aggrieved  by  our  some- 
what rose-coloured  account  of  Wareham. 
It  would  have  made  a  good  holiday  paper 
for  Dr.  Blimbcr.  For  Archie  is  sorrow- 
fully conscious  that  the  short  vacation  is 
coming  to  an  end,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two 
he  will  be  one  of  the  throng  presshig  in  at 
the  gates  of  St.  Polonius.  A  similar  feeling 
makes  the  rest  of  us  rather  taciturn,  and 
the  evening,  too,  is  tununff  out  grey  and 
chilly,  so  that  places  near  t£e  engine-room 
are  at  a  premium  on  the  voyage  home,  and 
no  one  is  sorry  when  the  landing-place  is 
reached  and  the  cheerful  lights  of  Bourne- 
mouth are  glittering  before  us. 

"GOING  WEONG." 


One  day  last  spring  I  was  crossing  the 
Green  Park  on  my  way  to  Piccadilly.  The 
trees  had  put  on  their  early  leafage ;  the 
sun  shone  at  intervals  just  to  melt  the 
hulstones  that  fell  from  the  clouds  which, 
at  other  intervals,  veiled  his  beams.  Natu- 
rally the  park  was  not  very  full.  As  I 
entered  the  last  long  straight  reach  of  path 
I  remarked  that  I  was  alone  in  it;  save 
for  one  other  personage  who  was  approach- 
ing from  the  opposite  jend.  When  we  got 
within  twenty  yards  of  one  another  I 
found  that  he  was  regarding  me  keenly, 


and  when  we  were  level  he  stopped  and 
greeted  me  with  a  respectful  salute.  He 
was  ill-dressed,  unshaven,  not  over  clean, 
and  bearing  generally  a  look  of  disrespect- 
ability,  and  his  face^  for  the  moment,  was 
quite  unfamiliar  to  me ;  but  it  was  quite 
dear  that  he  knew  well  enough  who  I  was, 
so  I  halted  also  and  waited  for  him  to 
declare  himself. 

''  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  began, ''  dare 
say  you  didn't  expect  to  see  me  here,  sir, 
not  at  this  time  o'  day,  sir,"  and  then, 
seeing  that  my  face  was  still  unilluminated 
by  any  light  of  recognition,  he  added : 
"William,  sir,  who  used  to  be  drawbg- 
room  waiter  at  the  '  Addison.' " 

Of  course  it  was  William,  but  changed 
almost  beyond  belief.  It  happened  that  I  was 
just  then  bound  for  the  '*  Addison,"  where 
I  had  not  been  for  some  weeks.  Conse- 
quently I  had  not  missed  the  presence  of  the 
deft-himded,  smooth-footed  minister,  who, 
without  being  asked,  would  bring  me  the 
magazuies  he  knewl  affected  as  soon  as  I  sat 
down;  and,  when  he  thought  I  looked  as  if  I 
wanted  it,  would  suggest  soda-water  with  an 
appropriate  qualifier ;  and  sometimes  would 
smuggle  into  my  hands  the  special  edition 
of  the  "  Becorder  "  under  the  very  eyes  of 
that  devourer  of  telegrams,  the  redoubtable 
Jarley  himsell  I  could  scarcely  imagine 
the  "  Addison  "  apart  from  William,  and 
my  first  thought  was  that  I  would  take  my 
name  off  at  once.  What  could  have 
brought  William  into  this  evil  plight  was, 
of  course,  the  question  which  rose  im- 
mediately to  my  lips.  In  reply  he  entered 
upon  a  very  long  story,  insensible  ap- 
parently, in  spite  of  his  scanty  clothing, 
to  the  cold  which  was  gnawing  at  my 
fingers  and  toes,  at  the  close  of  which  I 
was  as  wise  as  I  was  at  the  beginning. 
After  his  long  sojourn  at  the  *'  Addison," 
William  certidnly  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  put  his  meaning  into  coherent  words ; 
but  perhaps  my  suspicions  as  to  some 
moral  obliquity  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  William's  downfall  would  have  been  aU 
the  stronger  had  I  been  able  to  grasp  its 
purport  thoroughly.  He  wound  up  witii 
a  remaik  which  has  ever  since  haunted  my 
memory. 

"You  see,  sir,"  said  William,  "I  got 
wrong  with  them  as  was  too  much  for  me, 
and  things  went  agin  me." 

WiUii^,  though  certdnly  down  in  his 
luck,  was  not  despondent. 

"I've  had  rather  a  rough  time  of  it 
for  the  last  few  weeks,  sir,  but  I  expect  I 
shall  do  all  right  now.  I've  heard  of  a  good 
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place  in  Surrey  and  Vm  going  to  it  to- 
morrow." 

"  Ah  1  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  William/' 
said  I.  I  confess  that  William's  appearance 
did  not  strike  me  as  that  of  a  man  on  the 
eve  of  a  comfortable  settlement,  and  I  was 
surprised  as  well  as  pleased  that  the  wind 
had  been  tempered  for  him  so  soon  after 
he  had  been  shorn  of  the  dab  livery.  Bat 
as  I  moved  away,  after  congratulating  him 
on  his  good  lack,  I  had  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  William  had  not  quite  done  with  me, 
and  so  it  turned  out 

<<  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said  touch- 
ing his  hat  with  the  servility  of  a  true 
street  loafer,  ''but  I  said  to  myself,  as 
I  see  you  comin'  along,  that  you  would 
very  likely  give  me  a  trifle  to  help  me 
down  the  roM." 

Am  I  listened  to  this  last  speech  my 
surprise  at  William's  good  luck  was  changed 
into  suspicion  as  to  his  veracity.  I  began 
to  doubt  very  much  whether  that  good 
place  down  in  Surrey — a  somewbat  vague 
address— had  any  real  existence.  Men 
with  ObB  assured  future  of  a  good  place  to 
go  to  on  the  morrow  surely  have  no  need 
to  beg  for  trifles  to  help  them  down'  the 
road.  Bat  I  had  nothing  but  my  suspicions 
against  William's  positive  assertion,  and  I 
was  little  inclined  to  stop  and  canvass  the 
question  and  ask  for  confirmation  with 
the  breezes  of  spring  playing  round  my 
ears ;  so,  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
situation,  which  was  becoming  an  em- 
barrassing one,  I  pat  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  and  gave  William  a  shilling — I 
think  from  his  manner  that  he  was  expect- 
ing half-a-crown — ^and  walked  on  to  the 
"Addisoa" 

William  had  come  to  grief — so  tauch 
was  certain.  The  detailed  fetory  of  his 
misfortune  and  of  his  recovery,  which  was 
to  begin  to-morrow  down  in  Surrey,  rested 
on  no  such  firm  foundation.  As  I  sat  in 
the  dub  that  afternoon,  grumbling  at  the 
incOTipetence  of  his  successor,  and  thinking 
of  the  scene  above  chronicled,  it  was  brought 
home  to  me  how  easily  things  may  "  go 
agin  "  one  if  one^  like  William,  gets  wrong 
with  those  who  are  too  much  for  one's 
strength,  and  how  difficult  it  must  be  for 
ordinary  mortals  to  escape  thus  getting 
wrong  if  William,  who  always  seemed  to 
be  the  very  soul  of  tact  and  good  temper, 
could  not  eccape  calamity.  No  doubti,  if 
one  had  the  time  and  inclination  to  search, 
one  might  find  the  origin  of  every  great 
catastrophe  in  some  trifling  o£fence,  some 
''getting  wrong"  of  which  the  culprit  was 


probably  quite  unconscious.  As  I  worked 
the  question  out  I  wondered  how  it  is  that 
any  of  us  survive,  walkiofi;  as  we  walk  every 
day  over  hidden  fires.  When  one  calculates 
how  many  reputations  are  impaired  and 
how  much  self-esteem  slaughtered  every  day 
through  want  of  tact,  it  becomes  a  mystery 
that  any  self-respecting  people  of  good 
repute  survive.  Ooce  get  wrong  with  those 
who  have  both  power  and  inclination  to 
make  you  smart,  and  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  that  before  long  you  will  smart  in 
earnest. 

In  the  matter  of  taking  the  huff  there  is 
absolutely  no  rule.  One  man  will  be  in- 
diffdrent  to,  or  even  a  little  pleased  with, 
treatment  which  would  give  to  another — 
apparently  very  much  like  the  first — the 
most  deadly  offence;  and,  to  make  the 
matter  still  more  complicated,  there  is  no 
reason  why — through  sins  of  the  liver,  or 
by  the  adverse  movement  of  stocks  in  the 
City,  or  from  the  prick  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  countless  thorns  which  fringe 
the  daily  path  even  of  those  who  walk  most 
securely — the  same  demeanour  towards 
some  inflaential  friend  which  pleased  him 
on  Saturday  may  not  affront  lum  on 
Monday.  And  those  forces  which  are 
ultimately  destined  to  prove  too  much  for 
us  may  lie  unconsciously  set  in  motion  as . 
we  babble  innocently  our  commonplaces 
under  the  impression  that  we  are  making 
ourselves  very  agreeable.  If  you  do  a  man 
an  important  service,  or  tread  on  his  toes 
figuratively  or  in  the  flesh,  or  rob  him  of 
his  sweetheart,  or  correct  his  facts  in  com- 
pany, you  may  naturally  expect  that  things 
will  "  go  agin  "  you  hereafter  if  ever  he 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  control  their 
course ;  but  you  may  fare  just  as  ill  from 
some  trifling  sin  of  omission  or  commission 
over  which  conscience  raises  no  alarm. 
Our  old  friend  the  sword  of  Damocles 
hangs  permanently  over  our  heads.  Of  a 
truth  it  adds  somewhat  to  the  wild  joy  of 
living  to  know  that  every  moment  we  spend 
with  our  fellows  may  be  forging  a  bolt  to 
crash  down  on  our  heads  out  of  a  clear  sky. 
We  meet  a  friend  just  as  we  are  leaving 
the  dub,  and  turn  back  and  go  into  the 
billiard-room.  Then,  by  the  perverse  run 
of  the  balls,  we  beat  him  rather  badly ;  or 
peradventure  we  merely  go  into  the 
smoking-room  for  a  cigar  and  a  chat,  and 
in  the  course  of  this  tell  him  an  amended 
and  improved  verdon  of  a  story  we  heard 
from  him  a  week  ago;  or  we  may  meet 
him  at  some  starchy  dinner-party,  and 
remind  him,  at  an  inopportune  moment,  of 
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the  dajs  when  we  both  sojourned  in 
Bohemia,  and  how  we  fared  in  that  mneh 
over-rated  land.  The  resnlt  may  be  jost 
the  same  in  either  case.  Oar  friend  will 
be  oar  enemy  for  the  fatare,  and  things 
will  "  go  agin  "  us  if  they  can  be  made  to 
work  according  to  his  inclination.  Bat  it 
should  be  carefally  noted  that  something 
more  is  needed  thimthe  concfliation  of  par 
more  inflaential  friends.  We  most  be  cir- 
camspect  in  oar  carriage  towards  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  The  whirlpools  of 
time  and  circamstance  sweep  us  hither  and 
thither  in  sach  anending  combinations  that 
we  shoald  never  be  sure  the  meanest  of 
mankfnd  may  not  have  it  in  his  power 
some  day  to  deal  us  a  blow,  shoald  he  be 
thas  disposed.  There  is  much  wisdom  in 
the  saying  that  it  is  better  to  have  the 
crossing-sweeper  for  a  friend  than  for  a 
foe. 

Seeing  how  easy  a  matter  it  is  to  say 
some  word  or  to  do  some  deed  which  may 
ultimately  lead  to  the  weaving  of  a  Nessus 
shirt  for  oar  own  backs;  seeing  likewise 
how  disagreeable,  or  even  fata),  the  wearing 
of  hosiery  of  this  sort  may  prove,  it  is 
wonderfoi  that  in  this  age  of  literary 
activity  some  handbook  on  the  subject  has 
not  been  compiled  for  general  use.  If  it 
could  only  secure  from  the  arbiters  of  the 
contemporary  world  of  letters  the  recog- 
nition it  deserved,  it  woidd  find  its  place 
on  every  bookstall  in  the  kingdom.  It 
would  certainly  be  quite  as  useful  as  the 
manuals  of  domestic  medicine,  with  their 
cautions  against  catching  cold,  or  getting 
sunstroke,  or  the  excessive  consumption 
of  fruit  in  hot  weather;  to  say  nothing 
of  their  directions  as  to  how  to  treat  snake 
and  dog  bites,  and  the  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  dealing  with  any 
one  apparently  drowned,  by  **  rolling  him 
or  her  upon  empty  casks."  It  should  give 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  in 
the  presence  of  certain  well  -  recognised 
characteristics  and  eccentricities,  so  that 
any  one  carefully  following  these  might,  at 
all  events,  reduce  considerably  the  chance 
of  getting  wrong  with  anybody. 

Surely  the  world  has  need  for  no  more 
handbooks  dealing  with  special  periods  of 
history ;  surely  the  tragedies  of  Euripides 
have  been  edited  often  enough  '*for  the 
use  of  schools."  I  throw  out  this  sugges- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  scholarly  young 
men  who  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in 
bringing  out  booklets  of  the  sort  above 
named.  The  subject  I  am  proposing  I  am 
sure  would  be  quite  as  interesting,  and 


even  more  calculated  to  bxing  into  play 
the  literary  faculty.  .  To  pursue  it  would 
be  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  the  amount  of  tms  knowledge, 
gathered  during  the  hours  of  research, 
would  be  more  serviceable,  both  as  mental 
discipline  and  as  a  practical  equipment  for 
the  fight  with  the  world,  than  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  uses  of  the 
aorist,  or  with  the  real  character  of  King 
Richard  the  Third. 

What  a  chapter  might  be  written  on 
«  The  Treatment  of  Bachelor  Undes,"  or 
on  <<  Criticism  of  Amateur  Work."    What 
a  treasure  such  a  work  would  have  been 
for  Tom  Beamish,  a  friend  of  my  youth. 
Tom  had  no  profession  and  very  little  cash 
to  call  his  own,  and  we  used  to  declare 
that  he  was  being  brought  up  to  follow 
the   trade   of   a  nephew.     Anyhow,  he 
stood  in   that    relation    to  an    unde  of 
the  right  sort,  and,  had  his  parents  and 
guardians  taught  him  to  watch  narrowly 
against    giving    offence    with    half   the 
zeal  they  taught  him  the  multiplication 
table    and   the    Thirty-nine  Articles,   he 
would,  doubtless,  have  netted  the  whole 
of  the  avuncular  fortune^  and  have  been 
now  living  on  the  same  and  entertaining 
his  friends,  instead  of  having  to  look  at 
every  sixpence  before  spending  it  in  order 
to  make  the  slender  annuity  which  the 
old  gentleman  ultimately   left  him  hold 
out.    Tom  came  to  grief  entirely  through 
an  inability  to  see  that  he  was  getting 
wrong  with  the  old  gentleman.    He  was 
an  excellent  fellow,  and  a  man  of  large 
ideas.    Details  were  as  repulsive  to  him  as 
they  were  to  Mr.  Harold  Skimpole,  and  he 
rarely  had  any  small  change  or  postage- 
stamps  about  him.    The  uncle  was  a  fine, 
open-hearted  old    boy,  hating   meanness 
beyond  everything,  and  delighting  to  give 
in  splendid  fashion.    But  he  hated  to  give 
by  driblets,  and,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
Tom  was  too  often  a  petitioner  for  minute 
benefactions  in  the  form  of  half-crowns 
to  pay  cabmen ;  or  stamps  for  the  franking 
of  letters  which  must  be  posted  imme- 
diately;   or  for   glasses    of   a  particular 
brandy  which  the  old  gentleman  specially 
prized  with    his    after-lunch  coffee.     He 
was   genuinely  fond   of   Tom,  and  was 
alvirays  ready  to  give  him  free  quarters  by 
the  month  at  a  time,  and  the  use  of  his 
park  hack  into  the  bargain,  and  the  best 
wine  without    stint    every  night,  and   a 
handsome  cheque  now  and  then  to  make 
smooth  Tom's  relations  with  his  trades- 
men.  But  the  worry  of  having  to  unbutton 
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hb  coat  and  take  oat  his  pocket-book  and 
hand  over  three  or  four  penny  stamps, 
and  of  bringing  ont  half-crowns  at  all 
hoars  of  the  day,  and,  worst  of  all,  of 
bdng  asked  for  the  key  of  the  liqaeor-case, 
wherein  was  secored  that  precioas  cognac, 
at  last  established  a  raw,  and  played  havoc 
with  poor  Tom's  fortones.  He,  poor 
fellow,  went  blindly  on  towards  his  fate, 
till  one  day  the  old  gentleman  had  a  long 
interview  with  his  solicitor,  and  a  week 
after  died  in  a  fit  Tom  Beamish,  when 
he  listened  to  the  terms  of  his  ancle's  last 
will,  was  in  danger  of  a  like  visitation. 
1  met  him  aboat  a  month  later,  and  then 
he  had  in  some  measare  recovered  his 
composare,  thoagh  he  was  totally  anable 
to  account  for  the  evil  torn  things  had 
taken,  or  to  give  a  more  coherent  reason 
for  his  discomfitare  than  William's,  namely : 
that  somehow  things  had  ''gone  agin"  him. 
It  is  only  human  that  when  we  come  to 
review  some  disastrous  epoch  of  our  lives, 
we  should  regard  ourselves  as  martyrs  to 
untoward  circumstance,  and  minimise,  or 
even  ignore  altogether,  our  own  share  in 
our  own  downfall.  William's  voice  and 
eye  that  day  in  the  park  when  he  told  me 
of  his  ill  fortune,  hinted  at  all  manner  of 
dark  conspiracies  and  machinations  of 
hidden  foes.  They  gave  no  indication 
that  he  was  conscious  of  any  maladroit 
action  of  his  own ;  but  perhaps  after  all  he 
may  have  been  quite  sincere.  The  snares 
which  entangle  our  feet  are  often  woven 
of  almost  invisible  threads,  and  William 
may  have  stepped  into  one  unwittingly. 
Now  I  come  to  consider  the  matter  I 
perceive  that  a  waiter's  duty  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  "Addison"  is  one  which 
demands  that  a  man  should  walk  warily 
if  he  would  avoid  giving  o£fence.  I 
have  lost  my  temper  there  more  than 
onee.  I  have  got  wrong  with  several 
influential  members;  and,  for  all  I 
know,  things  may  already  be  in  train  to 
'*go  agin"  me.  Supposing  that  Jenkins 
diould  have  kept  William  on  the  run  all 
the  afternoon  in  search  of  a  back  number 
of  the  *'  Eatiocinator,"  a  print  which  is  con- 
sigaed.  every  Saturday  —  too  late  some 
members  think — to  its  dusty  pile  of  back 
numbers  in  the  cockloft;  supposing  that 
Stilling  may  have  caught  him  idone  in  the 
library,  and,  for  want  of  another  victim, 
have  given  him  the  full  details  of  the  latest 
theory  of  Bimetallism  ;  supposing  that  he 
should  have  roused  Jarley's  ire  and  con- 
sequent torrent  of  abuse  by  giving  him  the 
6.45  instead  of   the    7    edition    of    the 


"Becorder,"  he  may  not  unnaturally  have 
displayed  a  little  temper  over  any  one  of 
these  visitations.  If  William's  fall  dates 
from  some  such  mischance  as  these,  he  has 
my  f  uUsympathy.  I  hope  and  almost  believe 
it  may  be  so ;  yet  I  cannot  quite  clear  my 
mind  of  doubts,  and  these  are  strong  enough 
to  keep  me  away  from  that  spot  in  l£e 
park  where  I  met  him  for  some  weeks  to 
come.  I  have  a  horror  of  seeing  any  one 
in  a  position  of-  humiliation  or  embarrass- 
ment, aud  especially  any  one  who  has  done 
me  so  many  good  turns  as  William  has.  I 
have  a  dark  suspicion  that  the  good  place 
down  in  Surrey  is  a  sort  of  local  Mrs. 
Harris,  and  that  William  still  haunts  that 
alley  on  the  look-out  for  members  of  the 
"  Addison,"  from  whom  he  may  gather  a 
harvest  of  somethiugs  to  help  him  down  the 
road. 


A  VIOTI&i  TO  ART. 


I  CONSIDER  that  the  poverty  which 
afflicts  this  great  country  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  wealth  is  in  the  wrong  hands;  and 
when  I  say  the  poverty,  I  mean  my 
poverty  which  afflicts  me.  For  instance, 
if  Jones's,  Brown's,  and  Robinson's  wealth 
were  in  my  hands,  then  I  should  cease  to 
be  poor.  And,  therefore,  I  ask,  and  I 
want  an  answer  to  my  enquiry^  Why  don't 
I  cease  to  be  poor  ? 

Several  of  us  joined  ourselves  togetherinto 
an  association  the  avowed  purpose  of  which 
was  to  enquire  into  the  present  working  of 
the  so-called  Economic  Laws.  Oar  motto 
was  << Social  Progress,"  by  which,  of  course, 
we  meant  our  progress.  There  was  not 
one  of  the  members  who  could  lend  me 
half-a-crown,  so  I  knew  that  we  were  in 
earnest.  Then  Tom  Ferguson  had  a 
fortune  left  him  by  an  uncle  in  Australia^ 
and  he  resigned  his  membership  of  the 
association;  and  George  Somers  sold  a 
book  or  two,  and  he  resigned;  and  Phil 
Moray  pulled  o£f  a  pot  on  the  Liverpool 
Cap,  and  went  in  for  bookmaking  on  a 
large  scale,  and  he  resigned ;  and  similar 
things  happened  to  all  the  rest  of  them,  and 
they  all  resigned.  And  nothing  happened 
to  me,  so  I  hung  on,  and  I  still  am 
hangiug  on.  I  am  the  only  member  left 
of  that  association.  Oar  motto,  ''Social 
Progress,"  is  unchanged.  I  am  pursuing 
with,  I  may  truthfully  affirm,  undiminished 
ardour  my  enquiry  into  the  present  working 
of  the  so-called^  Economic  Laws,  and  what 
I  want  to  know  is  this: 
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I  am  an  artist  by  profesBion^  and 
becanse  I  paint  shocking  bad  pictures,  is 
that  any  reason  why  I  should  be  unable  to 
sell  them  1  That  is  one  thug  I  want  to 
know.  The  other  day  I  took  nine  or  ten 
of  my  works  to  a  pawnbroker,  and  the 
fellow  behind  the  counter,  after  he  had 
asked  which  was  the  right  way  up,  and 
which  was  the  back,  and  which  was  the 
front,  ftuggested  that,  in  his  opinion,  a 
recouree  on  my  part  to  house-painting, 
door-stalnlnff,  whitewashing,  and  that  sort 
of  thing  mi^t  bring  about  a  change  in  my 
prospects  for  the  better.  The  fellow  not 
only  insulted  me,  and  meant  to  insult  me, 
but  he  also  meant  to  trample  on  a  feUow- 
creature.  He  attempted  nothing  short  of 
a  violation  of  the  liberty  of  tbe  subject  I 
have  no  taste  for  house-painting ;  I  have 
still  less  for  door-staining;  and  as  for 
whitewashing,  the  idea  is  simply  absurd. 
He  added,  that  pawnbroker's  assistant^  that 
if  I  scraped  the  pabt  off,  he  might,  pos- 
sibly, see  his  way  to  lend  me  twopence 
upon  each  canvas*  I  need  scarcely  observe 
that  I  declined  his  offer.  I  brought  the 
pictures  back  with  me,  and  there  they 
are,  at  this  moment  of  writing,  all  in  a 
row  in  front  of  me.  I  wonder  who  is  going 
to  buy  them.  That  is  another  thmg  I 
should  like  to  know. 

It  might  be  suspected,  by  those  who  do 
not  know  me,  that  I  am  intending  a  joke 
by  a  repetition  of  my  former  enquiry: 
Why,  because  I  paint  bad  pictures,  shoidd 
I  be  unable  to  sell  them  1  I  consider  that 
a  most  rational  question  to  ask.  And  if 
you  consider  it  for  a  moment  you  wQl 
perceive  where  the  point  which  I  am 
aiming  at  comes  in. 

Sfar  John  Everett  Millais  sells  his 
pictures.  You  say  that's  because  he 
paints  good  pictures.  I  say  that's  just 
the  reason  why  he  shouldn't  sell  his 
pictures.  You  don't  suppose  that  I  paint 
bad  pictures  because  I  want  to  paint  bad 
pictures  ?  You  are  very  much  mistaken  if 
you  do.  Whenever  I  look  at  that  row  of 
pictures  which  is  in  front  of  me,  and  at 
the  other  works  of  art  which  litter  my 
establishment,  I  almost  have  an  attack  of 
jaundice.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  I 
should  not  know  whereabouts  in  art  they 
rank.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
they  are  as  bad  as  everybody  sajs  they  are, 
eke  I  were  less,  or  more,  than  human. 
But  that  pawnbroker's  assistant  is  not  by 
any  means  the  only  person  who  has  given 
me  his  unbiassed  opinion  of  their  merits. 
I  was  once  engaged  to  the  dearest  girl  in 


the  world.  I  believe  she  loved  me  until 
I  took  her,  upon  one  occasion,  to  my 
studio  to  show  her  the  products  of  my 
brain,  and  eye,  and  hand.  The  next  day 
she  returned  my  letters.  I  have  never 
spoken  to  her  since;  she  has  certainly 
never  spoken  to  me.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  her  to  give  any  reasons.  I 
understood.  I  have  lost  heaps  of  friends 
by  taking  them  to  see  my  studio.  They 
said  that  they  did  not  mind  me  so  much, 
but  they  could  not  endure  even  the  remote 
possibQity  of  being  required  to  spend,  by 
way  of  a  sacrifice  on  friendship's  sacred 
altar,  another  quarter  of  an  hour  in  that 
chamber  of  horrors. 

And  yet  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  Sir  John  Everett  Millais  is  not 
fonder  of  painting  than  I  am.  And  he  can 
paint  I  wish  I  could ;  I  would  ask  no  more, 
am  tdmost  positive  that  if  I  could  paint 
I  should  be  content  with  painting  without 
expecting  to  sell  the  things  I  painted.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  gift  of  painting  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  enough  for  any  man. 
What  is  man  that  he  should  ask  for  more  ? 

No  man  can  realisei  except  from 
experience  —  and  then  may  angels  iind 
ministers  of  grace  defend  him,  he  will 
need  them  all! — what  it  means  to  have 
a  painter's  passion  without  a  painter's 
power.  We  have  all  read  about  men 
languishing  for  an  unattainable  woman, 
and  of  their  lives  being  withered  and 
wasted  by  unrequited  passioa  I  believe 
that  we  only  read  about  these  men.  But, 
if  you  know  where  to  look  for  them,  you 
can  meet,  any  day,  with  men,  and  plenty 
of  them,  whose  lives  have  been  withered 
and  wasted  by  an  unrequited  passion  for 
art.  I  am  not  speaking  of  unrecognised 
andunrewarded  geniuses — Michael  A^gelos 
who  go  down  to  the  grave  unbought  and 
unhung.  I  do  not  believe  in  them  much 
more  than  I  believe  in  the  men  in  the  love 
tales.  I  am  speaking  of  the  men  who 
cannot  paint,  who  never  will  paint,  but 
who  do  paint,  and  who  will  go  on  painting 
to  the  day  they  die.  I  am  speaking,  in 
fact,  of  men  like  myself. 

A  well-known  dramatist,  who  is  dead 
now,  and  who  was  a  friend  of  mine  UU 
I  took  him  to  my  studio,  once  told  me 
a  story  of  a  man  who  wanted  to  be  a  play- 
wright— a  dramatist,  like  the  dramatiat 
who  told  the  tale.  He  was  a  very  funny 
man,  that  dramatist,  and  he  told  a  story 
very  well.  That  particular  story  to  which 
I  am  alluding — I  shan't  forget  how  I 
roared  with  laughter  as  he  told  it;  you 
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won't  langh  when  I  tell  it;  nobody  ever 
does  langh  when  I  tell  a  story,  except 
when  it  approaches  the  pathetiic  —  was 
abont  a  man  who  was  always  writing  plays. 
He  began  writing  plays  when  he  was  quite 
a  child.  No  one  could  keep  him  from 
playwritfng,  not  even  his  father,  or  his 
mother,  or  any  one.  As  a  boy  he  would 
lie  awake  at  night  conceiving  plots. 
When  he  fell  asleep  he  would  dream  of 
them  for  a  change.  Long  before  he  was 
out  of  his  teens  he  had,  over  and  over 
again,  submitted  plays  to  every  manager  in 
London.  He  had  a  system  of  his  own 
about  the  thing.  He  would  start  a  play 
at  the  St.  James's,  then  send  it  right  along 
the  Strand,  until  it  reached  the  end  of  the 
line.  Then  he  would  send  it  north,  then 
south,  of  the  line.  Then  to  such  theatres 
as  the  Britannia  and  the  Surrey.  Then 
he  would  send  it  to  the  actors,  giving  a 
critic  now  and  then  a  chance.  Then  he 
would  send  it  ta  the  dramatists  whose 
plays  were  acted,  and  suggest  coUaboration. 
He  had  even  been  known  to  submit  his 
plays  to  amateurs.  It  was  bis  ruling 
passion.  That  dramatist  declared — in  his 
very  funniest  way — that  if  you  had  torn 
that  young  man  limb  from  limb,  each 
separate  limb  would  have  started  off,  then 
and  there,  upon  its  own  account,  to  write 
a  play. 

One  would  suppose  that  a  young  man 
who  was  so  very  much  in  earnest,  who  had 
so  set  his  heart  on  doing  a  certain  thing, 
would  at  least  have  some  rudimentary 
notions  of  how  the  thing  ought  to  be  done. 
But  that  was  where  all  the  point  of  the 
joke  came  in.  You  may  not  see  it,  but  I 
know  I  did  when  I  was  told  the  story. 
That  dramatist  assured  me  that  the  things 
which  the  young  man  produced  were  as 
much  like  plays  as  some  people's  attempts 
in  the  artistic  line — ^here  he  looked  very 
strjdght  at  me,  and  I  have  always  sus- 

Eected  him  of  some  latent  meaning — are 
ke  pictures.  The  young  man,  in  other 
words,  had  as  much  capacity  for  writing  an 
actable  play  as  he  had  for  swallowing  the 
moon.  One  could  not  but  think  that  that 
young  man — I  was  told  that  he  was  an 
honest,  conscientious,  and,  in  his  way,  a 
shrewd  little  fellow — would  have  come,  in 
course  of  time,  to  suspect  the  true  state  of 
the  case  himself ;  and  I  was  informed  by 
the  narrator  that  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  so.  That  there  were 
grounds  for  the  conviction  that  he  not  only 
suspected,  but  that  he  knew,  not  only  that 
he  was  not  able  to  write  a  decent  actable 


play,  but  that  he  never  would  be  able  to 
write  an  actable  play,  not  though  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  MeUiuselah.  But— and  here 
was  where  another  point  of  the  joke  came 
in ;  probably  you  won't  be  able  to  see  it 
any  clearer  than  you  saw  the  other ;  I  saw 
it,  though,  with  most  uncommon  clearness 
— long  after  that  knowledge  was  borne  in 
upon  him,  he  continued  to  produce  plays, 
knowing  all  the  time  that  they  were 
worthless,  at  an  average  rate  of  one  a 
month.  His  MSS.  were  battering  at  the 
playhouse  doors  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
His  last  words  were  an  instruction  to  fo^ 
ward  his  latest  three-act  farce  to  Drury 
Lane. 

How  I  did  laugh  at  that  story  1  It  must 
have  been  the  funny  way  in  which  that 
funny  fellow  told  it,  because  when  I  had 
got  away  from  him  and  thought  it  over,  it 
seemed  to  i)ie  that  it  was  a  sort  oi  story  at 
which  it  would  have  been  quite  appro- 
priate to  cry.  The  idea  of  a  man  devoting 
bis  whole  life  to  the  attainment  of  an 
object  for  which  he  was  naturally  alto- 
gether unfitted  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be, 
hi  itself,  a  funny  idea.  To  me  there  is 
something  about  it  which  smacks  of  a 
wasted  life.  There  must  have  been  some- 
tUng  which  that  fellow  was  able  to  do. 
As  that  pawnbroker's  assistant  suggested 
to  me,  he  might  have  been  a  dab  at  white- 
washiiag.  Then  why  didn't  he  whitewash  1 
I  don't  know. 

That  there  are  a  lot  of  fellows  about  like 
that  fellow  in  the  story  I  have  no  doubt. 
I  am  more  than  half  persuaded  that  the 
man  who  told  it  meant  that  I  was  just 
such  another  myself.  And  I  am  not  by 
any  means  certain  that  he  was  wrong.  I 
am  sure  that,  if  you  saw  me  sometimes 
starting  a  picture,  you  would  think  that 
something  was  going  to  happen.  I  put  my 
whole  socd  into  my  work.  I  doubt  if  any 
one  could  work  more  carefully.  I  paint, 
and  erase,  and  re-paint,  and  re- erase. 
Why,  I  have  spent  weeks  and  weeks  on 
less  than  a  single  inch  of  canvas  1  Talk 
about  Meissonier  1  I  doubt  if  Meissonier 
was  anything  like  as  conscientious  as  I  am 
sometimes.  Do  not  run  away  with  the 
impression  that  it  is  just  because  I  take  too 
much  care  that  I  don't  succeed.  I  have 
tried  all  sorts  of  methods.  I  have  tried  the 
Impressionist  method  —  two  splashes,  a 
smudge,  and  a  smeari  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  I  don't  know  what  other  men  make 
of  it ;  I  never  could  make  anything  at  all 
— ^not  a  little  bit.  And  when  any  one  was 
looking   at  an  Impressionist    picture    of 
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mine,  and  observed  that  it  might  have 
been  better  if  I  had  taken  more  tronble 
with  it,  I  felt  that  in  what  he  said  there 
was  perhaps  a  grain  of  trath.  And  some- 
how I  did  not  see  how  a  man  could  con- 
scientiously expect  to  paint  a  picture,  say 
nine  feet  by  six,  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes.  To  listen  to  some  men,  you 
would  think  that,  as  regards  the  amount 
of  wall  space  they  can  cover,  whitewashers 
aren't  in  it 

So,  when  I  gave  up  Impressionist 
methods,  I  took  to  taking  pains.  That 
seems  to  be  about  all  I  have  taken  to  as 
yet  I  once  painted  a  picture  of  an  in- 
terior ;  I  called  it  <<  The  Cottager's  Hearth- 
stone." I  spent  nearly  nine  months  upon 
that  hearthstone.  One  day,  after  I  had 
given  the  thing  the  finishing  touches,  I 
showed  it  to  a  friend. 

"  What  do  you  call  itl"  he  aeked. 

I  told  him,  <*The  Cottager's  Hearth- 
stone." 

"Oh!» 

He  looked  dubious.  I  have  often  seen 
people  look  that  way  when  they  have  been 
looking  at  pictures  of  mine. 

«  Where's  the  hearthstone  1 " 

I  could  have  shown  him  where  it  was, 
if  I  had  had  heart  enough  to  do  it.  When 
a  man  has  made  a  hearthstone  the  feature 
of  his  picture,  and  has  spent  nine  months 
on  it  in  order  to  make  it  as  unmistakeable 
as  possible,  to  be  asked  to  point  out  the 
part  of  the  picture  in  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  that  is  a  discouraging  request,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  earnest  struggler 
in  the  toils  of  art. 

Do  not  run  away  with  the  impression 
that  I  have  never  received  the  least  en- 
couragement; or  that  I  have  never  sold 
a  picture.  I  have.  I  was  once  in  Corn- 
wall, before  the  Newlyn  School  was  ever 
dreamt  of;  and  that  is  not  so  very  long 
ago.  I  was  staying  at  a  little  place  between 
St.  Ives  and  Gurnard's  Head,  a  sort  of 
place  at  which  people  did  sometimes  go 
and  stay.  When  I  had  been  there  about 
six  months,  there  came  to  the  same  place 
a  man  and  a  woman.  He  was  a  pretty 
middle-aged  man,  and  she  was  a  pretty 
middle-aged  young  woman.  And  that's 
the  truth,  altiiough  they  were  on  their 
honeymoon.  They  both  of  them  rather 
took  to  me.  I  think  that  was  because 
there  was  nothbg  else  to  take  ta  Poor 
creatures ;  they  must  have  been  fearfully 
bored.  It  was  a  fine  country,  but  it  was 
uncommonly  bad  weather;  and,  at  their 
time  of  life,  they  liked  t^  keep  out  of  the 


rain.  I  fancy  they  had  been  engaged 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thuty 
years.  It  seemed  hard  that  they  should 
be  rained  on  after  all.  But  life  is  funny— 
if  you  like  to  laugh,  as  I  do,  when  the  tears 
are  in  your  eyes. 

They  used  to  ask  me  questions  about  my 
work ;  and  they  looked  at  my  pictures ; 
and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they 
made  themselves  peculiarly  agreeable. 
And  one  day — it  was  the  day  before  they 
went — Crockett  came  to  me  and  said — 
his  name  was  Crockett : 

"  Do  you  want  to  sell  any  of  your^ic- 
tures,  Mr.  Keddle  1 " 

My  name's  Keddle.  I  assure  you  that 
when  he  asked  that  question  a  lump  came 
into  my  throat ;  but  I  passed  it  ofi^. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Crockett,  I'm  i^ot  an  amateur. 
I'm  a  profession^  artist,  you  see." 

•'Oh I"  He  looked  at  me  in  what 
seemed  rather  a  curious  mauner.  *<You 
are  a  professional  artist.  I  see.  ITow  what 
is  the  price  you  ask  for  your  pictures  % " 

I  smiled  a  superior  smile. 

'^  It  depends.  I  do  not  price  all  my  can- 
vases alike.  To  which  of  my  works  were 
you  particularly  referring  ? " 

I  used  for  a  painting-room  a  loft  which 
was  over  a  stable.  It  was  roomy,  if  the 
light  was  not  sometimes  all  that  might 
have  been  desired.  But  I  never  have  been 
able  to  make  a  point  of  a  good  nor(h  light ; 
circumstances  have  been  against  me. 
When  I  asked  Crockett  to  point  out  the 
work  to  which  he  was  particularly  referring, 
there  came  over  him,  as  he  glanced  at  the 
line  of  canvases  which  was  hung  on  the 
wall,  an  unndstakeable  shudder.  The  door 
was  wide  open — I  had  to  have  it  open 
for  the  sake  of  the  light,  and,  I  fancy,  it 
was  a  trifle  chilly.  He  hesitated.  Then, 
with  what  seemed  a  trembling  hand,  he 
pointed  to  a  canvas  which  hung  in  the 
darkness  near  the  end  of  the  Ima  How 
he  could  make  it  out,  from  where  we  stood, 
was  more  than  I  could  understand.  I 
couldn't. 

^•That."  I  observed,  ''is  not  quite 
finished." 

It  was  a  fine  work,  though  rather  a 
study  than  a  picture.  I  called  it  ''A  Pitch 
Black  Night  at  Sea."  Even  regarded  as  a 
mere  study  in  impressionism,  it  was  a  bit 
unfinished.  In  the  state  it  was,  I  should 
not  have  quite  cared  to  see  it  hanging  in  a 
gallery  with  my  signature  attached.  He 
gave  what  see^ied  to  me  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  I  remarked  that  it  still  needed  some 
finishing  touches. 
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'Tin  sorry  for  that.  The — the  one 
next  to  it — the  one  beyond,  I  mean.'' 

''I  fancy,  Mr.  Crockett,  that  where  yon 
stand  the  light  iBl)ad.  The  canvas  beyond 
is  blank." 

"  So  it  is ;  the  light  is  puzzling.  It's 
the  canvas  this  side,  I  meant." 

That  canvas  was  the  failure  of  my  life. 
I  called  it  <<  A  Fishy  Harvest"  It  was  a 
fishy  picture — uncommonly.  I  had  in- 
tended it  to  represent  a  heap  of  pilchards. 
They  were  as  much  like  pilchards  as  they 
were  like  crocodiles.  I  never  could  paint  fish. 

"That  canvas,"  I  remarked  a  trifle 
stiffly,  *<  is  not  for  sale." 

I  imagine  that  he  perceived  that  there 
was  something  in  my  voice,  because  he 
left  off  choosing. 

"Now  which  canvas,  in  confidence,  Mr. 
Keddle,  would  yon  particularly  recommend 
to  my  notice  ? " 

"The  question,  Mr.  Crockett,  is  a  some- 
what invidious  one.  I  had  supposed,  from 
what  you  said,  that  you  had  already  fixed 
upon  a  work  in  your  mind's  eye.  How- 
ever, here  is  a  work  which,  regarded — what 
shall  I  say  f — as  a  'tour  de  force,'  is,  I  think, 
not  unworthy  serious  attention.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but,  speaking  as  the  artist,  such  is 
frankly  my  opinion." 

I  pointed  to  a  picture  which  I  had 
finished  the  day  befora  I  cidled  it  "A 
Seasoned  Graft."  It  was  a  study  of  an 
old  fisherman's  face.  The  picture  was  all 
face.  Rembrandt  all  over.  Rembrandt 
treated  in  a  novel,  tiiat  is,  in  an  original, 
that  is,  in  my  way. 

Mr.  Crockett  looked  at  it,  it  struck  me, 
a  little  dubiously. 

"A  very  remarkable  work,  Mr.  Keddle ; 
very — ^very  remarkable."  The  more  he 
looked,  the  more  dubious  he  seemed  to 
grow.  "Now,  what — what,  for  instance, 
is  the  subjects"  . 

"  The  subject,  Mr.  Crockett,  speaks  for 
itself." 

"  It — ^it  certainly  does.  Just  so.  Very 
— very  remarkable."  I  never  saw  a  man 
look  more  fuddled.  "  What  are  you  asking 
for  the  work,  Mr.  Keddle  1 " 

I  rattled  my  keys.  I  did  not  want  to 
ask  too  much;  at  the  same  time  I  em- 
phatically did  not  want  to  ask  too  little. 
The  mischief  was  that,  until  that  moment, 
I  never  had  been  asked  what  I  wanted  for 
one  of  my  pictures. 

"  What  are  you  prepared  to  offer,  Mr. 
Crockett  f  " 

'*  Would]  twenty  pounds  be  near  the 
figure ! " 


(I 


Well- 


I  don't  know  what  he  thought  I  was 
soing  to  say,  because,  while  I  was  wonder- 
mg  what  to  say,  he  sprung  another  fiver. 

"Would  twenty -five  be  nearer  the 
marki  I  doubt  if  my  position  would 
justify  me  in  offering  more  than  twenty- 
five.  You  know  I  am  not  a  rich  man, 
Mr.  Keddle." 

"Nor  am  I  a  mereenary  man,  Mr. 
Crockett     It  is  yours  for  twenty-five." 

It  was.  He  handed  me  the  five  fivers 
there  and  ihen,  and  he  went  off  with 
the  canvas  under  his  arm.  It  was,  in 
simple  truth,  the  happiest  moment  of  my 
life.  Such  was  my  extreme  felicity  that, 
in  the  happy  excitement  of  the  moment,  I 
omitted  the  common  courtesy  of  seeing 
him  safe  off  the  premises.  The  ladder 
which  led  from  my  painting-room  was  a 
steep  one.  A  slight  drizzle  was  falling, 
the  rungs  were  slippery;  suddenly  there 
was  the  sound  of  a  stumble.  Mr.  Crockett 
had  come  to  grief.  Before,  however,  I 
reached  the  door,  he  was  on  his  feet  again. 
The  picture  was  in  his  hand. 

"  Anythiog  wrong  1 "  I  asked. 

"Thanks,  no;  I  merely  stumbled 
slightly." 

"  Picture  hurt  ? " 

"  No,  not— not  at  all." 

He  hurried  off,  with  a  very  natural 
desire  to  get  out  of  the  rain.  As  for  me, 
I  danced  a  breakdown  round  the  loft  I 
reckoned  up  my  prospects,  after  the 
manner  of  the  gentlemen  who  draw  up 
theprospectusesof  new  companies.  Twenty- 
five  pounds  for  a  picture.  Even  if  I  only 
sold  one  picture  a  month — and  the  demand 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  greater 
— that  would  be  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  I  felt,  with  Dr.  Pangloss,  that  one 
could  live  on  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  I  saw  quite  plainly  that  I  had 
turned  tbe  corner — ^until  I  went  to  wash 
my  hands  for  dinner. 

My  bedroom  adjoined  that  which  was 
ociyipied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crockett  It 
was  a  very  small  room.  It  had,  probably, 
originally  been  intended  for  a  dressing- 
room.  The  two  rooms  were  connected  by 
a  door,  which,  of  course,  was  always  kept 
hermetically  sealed — that  is,  locked.  But, 
on  that  particular  occasion,  a  maid,  pro- 
bably, had  passed  through  that  door  from 
room  to  room,  and  had  forgotten  to  close 
it  Anyhow,  when  I  reached  my  room, 
the  Orocketts  were  in  their  room,  and  this 
is  the  conversation  which  floated  towards 
me  through  the  open  door. 
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It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  I  realised 
who  it  was  speaking.  It  was  another 
moment  or  two  before  I  realised  that  the 
door  was  open,  and  that  it  was  through  the 
open  door  that  the  voices  came.  By  that 
time  I  was  too  prostrated  to  be  able  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact,  and  I  was 
still  less  capable  of  owning  that  I  was 
playing  the  part  of  eavesdropper.  I  had 
to  listeni  whether  I  wanted  to  or  not, 
that's  the  fact. 

"  What  was  the  subject  f " 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  that  I  have  not 
the  faintest  notion." 

''  But  didn't  yon  ask  him ) " 

''  I  did.  He  said  it  spoke  for  itself.  If 
it  did,  it  spoke  to  a  man  who  was  deaf." 

•'  However  came  you  to  put  both  your 
feet  through  it  1 " 

"  As  I  was  coming  down  the  ladder,  I 
had  the  wretched  thing  under  my  arm. 
It  slipped.  In  trying  to  save  it  I  lost 
my  footing.  I  jumped,  as  it  were,  with 
both  my  feet  right  on  to  it  As  it  had 
fallen  on  its  back,  both  my  feet  went 
through.'' 

"  Didn't  he  see  what  you  had  done  ? " 

"Foitunately  he  did  not;  or  he  might 
have  insisted  upon  my  taking  another  in 
its  place.  He  asked  me  if  the  picture  was 
hurt.  I  said  no.  In  saying  so  I  hold  ti^at 
I  was  justified.  Nothing  could  hurt  such 
a  picture  as  that  was — nothing.  Even  a 
hole  in  it  large  enough  to  thrust  one's 
head  and  shoulders  through." 

"And  you  gave  him  five-and-twenty 
pounds  for  it ) " 

"  I  did.  My  dear,  our  honeymoon  has 
been  sanctified  by  an  act  of  kindness. 
When  the  landlord  told  me  that  this  un- 
fortunate man's  payments  were  so  much  in 
arrear,  and  that  yet  he  had  not  the  heart 
to  turn  him  out,  I  understood  exactly 
what  it  was  he  meant.  The  poor  creature 
is  not  actually  insane;  in  some  respects 
he  is  as  sane  as  I  am.  But,  in  one 
direction,  like  Mr.  Dick  in  '  David  Copper- 
field,'  he  is  distinctly  wanting.  Yet,  in 
his  fatuous  simplicity,  he  is  a  loveable 
creature..  The  thought  of  him  in  his 
dixty,  ill-Ughted,  ill-ventflated  loft,  dis- 
figuring canvases,  for  which  he  can  ill 
afford  to  pay,  with  what  he  calls  his  paint< 
ings,  touched  me  to  the  heart  I  could 
not  proffer  him  a  loan,  and  so " 

1  waited  to  hear  no  more ;  I  stole  out 
of  the  room  on  tiptoe.  I  went  back  to 
my  painting-room;  and  I  have  a  sort  of 
dim  impression  that  I  cried.  It  was  so 
funny. 


That  was  the  only  picture  I  ever  sold ; 
but  that  was  not  the  only  encouragement 
I've  received.  One  day  there  came  to  my 
studio  at  Walham  Green — ^I  always  called 
it  <'Fulham"  in  my  letters — a  man  who 
looked  to  me  as  if  he  were  something  a 
little  superior  in  the  old  clothes  line.  He 
introduced  himself  as  he  came  in. 

"  I'm  Gibbs,"  he  said. 

''  Oh/'  I  remarked ;  then  I  wuted.  I 
rather  expected  that  he  was  goin^  to  ask  me 
if  I  had  anything  to  dispose  of  in  the  way 
of  old  bottles  or  kitchen-stuff.  He  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  looking  about  him 
at  the  works  of  art  I  flatter  myself  that 
tiiey  made  a  pretty  tolerable  show.  They 
were  numerous  enough,  at  any  rate. 

He  had,  I  fancy,  an  unconscious  habit  of 
talking  to  himself  out  loud ;  because,  all 
at  once,  he  began  to  make  very  audible 
remarks. 

"He  has  sot  it  bad.  Never  saw  any- 
body who  had  it  wodrsa  Why  they  don't 
shut  some  of  'em  up  I  can't  think.  The 
chap  must  buy  his  colours  from  tiie  oil- 
shops  by  the  ton.  Never  saw  anything 
like  them.  Never."  Then  he  turned  to 
me,  and  said,  as  if  ha  were  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  for  the  first  time 
making  an  audible  remark :  <'  I'll  give  you 
half-price  for  the  lot  of  'em." 

He  waved  his  arms  with  a  comprehensive 
gesture  which  took  in  all  my  works  of  art 
I  was  a  little  startled.  If  he  was  in 
earnest,  then  he  was  certainly  a  buyer  on 
a  wholesale  scala 

"  Half-price )    What  do  you  mean  9 " 

''Mean?  Why,  what  I  say.  I'll  take 
the  lot,  and  I'll  give  you  half  the  price 
of  the  canvases;  that's  what  I  mean. 
Old  canvases  always  do  come  handy  to  me ; 
they're  pretty  well  as  good  as  new  ^nes." 

It  dawned  upon  me  what  the  unwashed 
scoundrel  meant.  He  was  actually  offering 
to  purchase  the  whole  of  my  unrivalled 
collection — the  fruits  of  a  life  of  earnest 
labour ! — and  to  pay  for  them  half  the 
price  which  I  had  originally  paid  for  the 
canvases,  when  unpainted  oa  The  enor- 
mity of  the  offer  staggered  me.  But  he 
continued,  apparently  wholly  unconscious 
that  he  had  given  the  slightest  cause  for 
offence : 

"And  I  tell  you  what,  I'll  give  you 
regular  employment  —  eighteenpence  an 
hour  and  your  beer." 

By  degrees  I  began  to  get  my  breath. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  understand  you, 
sir.  May  I  ask  to  whom  I  have  tiie 
pleasure  of  speaking  9 " 
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•TrnGibbs." 

"  Indeed,  air.     What  Gibbs  ? " 

"  The  Gibbs— what  has  the  factory." 

"  Factory  1    What  factory  1 " 

He  appeared  to  be  genuinely  surprised. 

"Weil,  I've  seen  plenty  of  'em  who  laid 
it  on  with  a  trowel,  bat  I  never  saw  one 
of  them  who'd  never  heard  of  the  factory. 
Why,  my  lad,  at  my  shop  I  torn  oat 
pictares  by  the  acre.  I  supply  all  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Yoa  come  and  do 
my  skies,  and  I'll  give  you  regular  work— 
eighteenpence  an  hour  and  your  beer.  It's 
wet  and  dry  with  me.  The  chap  who's 
been  doing  my  skies  has  got  himself  locked 
up  again,  and  I've  had  enough  of  him,  and 
that's  the  fact.  You  ain't,  perhaps,  quite 
up  to  our  style ;  but  you'U  soon  get  into 
that.  And,  what's  more,  I'll  give  you 
half-price  for  all  the  canvases  you've  got. 
They'll  want  a  lot  of  scraping,  some  of 
them  will,  but  I  don't  mind." 

I  gathered,  ultimately,  that  the  fellow 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  notorious  *'  picture 
factory  " — a  place  in  which  they  put  blank 
canvases  on  shelves  running  round  the 
walls.  Then  a  man  comes  along  and 
paints  in  the  sky  on  canvas  No.  1,  then 
passes  on  and  paints  in  the  sky  on  canvas 
No.  2 ;  and  so  on  all  round  the  room. 
Then  another  man  comes  and  paints  in  a 
sandy  shore ;  then  another,  and  paints  in  a 
tree ;  then  another,  and  paints  in  the  sea ; 
then  another,  and  paints  in  a  ship  upon 
the  sea.  Then  those  pictures,  which  are 
as  like  each  other  as  two  pins,  are,  by  a 
beautiful  division  of  labour,  finished,  so  to 
speak,  in  less  time  than  no  time.  And 
they  call  the  first,  <'  On  a  Smiling  Shore  " ; 
the  second,  "Where  the  Wavelets  Kiss 
the  Sands " ;  the  third,  "  The  Ship  that 
Sailed."  They  give  each  picture  a  different 
title.  I  believe  they  keep  a  man  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  find  the  titles.  He 
must  be  the  most  ingenious,  not  to  say 
imaginative,  man  in  the  place.  The  whole 
affair  is  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  ap- 
plicability to  commercial  purposes  of  the 
fine  arts. 

Mr.  Gibbs  wanted  me  to  be  the  man  to 
set  "  the  pot  a-bilbig."  He  wanted  me  to 
^  do  the  skies."  At  eighteenpence  an 
hour  and  my  beer!  He  seemed  unable 
to  realise  that  I  was  in  earnest  when  I 
declined  his  offer.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  I  was  bidding  for  a  rise;  so  he 
actually  increased  his  terms  a  penny  an 
hour.  Nineteenpence  an  hour  I  was  to 
have,  and  my  beer.  That  was  the  most 
genuine  encouragement  I  ever  received. 


When  I  still  persisted  in  declining  he 
shoived  a  tendency  to  become  abusive. 
Insolent — from  my  point  of  view — he  had 
been  all  through.  But  I  held  out  to  the 
end.  I  heard  him  swear  at  me  whto  he 
got  outside  the  door. 

No,  I  may  not  be  able  to  paint.  I  am 
beginning  to  more  than  suspect  I  cau't  I 
am  even  beginning  to  suspect  that,  strive 
and  struggle  as  I  may,  I  never  shall  paint 
well  I  will  aim  high,  though  all  my 
arrows  may  miss  the  mark.  Not  even  for 
the  guerdon  of  nineteenpence  an  hour  and 
my  beer  will  I  make  it  my  business  to  aim 
low.  I  love  my  art.  I  will  not  seek  to 
degrade  her ;  not  though,  throughout  the 
years,  to  the  end  of  my  days  she  lets  me 
woo  in  vain. 

Therefore  I  say,  why,  because  my  pic- 
tures happen  to  be  bad,  should  I  be  unable  ^ 
to  sell  them  1    If  you  reflect^  you  will  per- 
ceive that  the  answer  is  not  so  obvious 
as  might  at  first  appear. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

It  was  an  afternoon  among  the  last  days 
of  October;  the  month  had  been  an  un- 
usually dry  and  peaceful  one,  and  the  trees 
had  scarcely  lost  any  of  their  leaves.  These 
had  all  turned,  though,  to  wonderful  shades 
of  red,  gold,  and  flame-colour^  and  the  vivid- 
ness of  their  tints  seemed  intensified  by  the 
pale  cold  blue  of  the  serene  autumnal  sky 
which  had  shone  down  upon  them  all  over 
Scotland  since  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

The  branch  line  to  CarCrae  station  takes 
its  way  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
through  a  deep  ravine  or  fissure  in  the 
hills.  It  is  not  a  cutting,  but  a  natural 
opening;  and  before  the  line  defaced  its 
beauty,  the  bright,  narrow  thread  of  a 
stream  was  the  only  dividing-line  between 
the  steep  banks.  These  are  wooded  from 
top  to  bottom;  and  in  between  the  trees 
is  a  tangled  undergrowth  of  bracken, 
heather,  and  bilberries. 

The  train  that  leaves  Glasgow  at  four 
o'clock  was  coming  through  this  ravine — 
slowly,  because  there  is  just  there  a  distinct 
incline  uphOl — smd  Etrenne  Brydain  was 
gazing  from  her  comer  of  one  of  the  first- 
class    carriages    in  it,   at  the  wonderful 
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pictures  made  by  the  trees,  and  the  con- 
stantly interchanging  coloars  of  the  ground- 
work. 

Her  hands  were  clasped  on  her  knee, 
and  the  novel  she  had  been  reading  lay 
beneath  them,  open,  but  unheeded.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  plain  travellhig-dress, 
wholly  of  grey.  Her  pretty  face  was  sightly 
altered.  Even  in  the  course  of  the  weeks 
that  had  gone  by  since  her  wedding-day, 
a  new  life  and  new  happiness  had  traced 
some  different  lines  in  it ;  and  there  was  a 
deep  and  serious  sweetness  about  the  great 
grey  eyes  that  was  new  to  them ;  but  each  of 
the  changes,  by  intensifying  all  that  was 
best  in  her  face,  made  her  more  lovely. 

Opposite  to  her  sat  her  husband.  The 
papers  he  had  been  reading  were  thrown  on 
his  knee,  as  was  her  novel  on  hers,  but  he 
was  not,  as  she  was,  looking  at  the  beautiful 
country.  He  was  looking  at  his  wife ;  he 
saw  that  she  was  absolutely  unconscious 
of  his  scrutiny,  and  a  little  smQe  played 
round  his  mouth  at  the  thought 

Brydain  was  looking  very  well,  very 
handsome,  and  very  happy.  The  excited 
happiness  that  had  shone  in  his  face  on 
the  day  before  his  wedding  had  by  no 
means  left  it;  ft  was  very  plainly  there, 
but  in  a  more  controlled  and  concentrated 
form  that  intensified  it,  and  gave  it  the 
character  of  perfect,  unruffled  content. 
For  perfect  content  was  exactly  what  he 
felt  He  had  spent  the  very  happiest 
time  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life.  The 
honeymoon  is,  of  course,  such  by  tradition, 
but  to  Brydain  it  had  been  no  traditional 
happiness,  it  had  been  real.  Every  day 
he  had  grown  to  understand  better  the 
woman  he  had  made  his  idfe ;  and  every 
day's  understanding  had  made  his  love  for 
her,  if  possible,  sioronger.  He  and  Etrenne 
were  perfectly  in  accord;  they  looked 
forward  to  their  future  life  with  the 
simplest  loving  confidence  in  each  other. 
And  before  no  man  in  the  world  has  there 
ever  lain  a  fairer  prospiect  than  that  which 
spread  itself  out  before  Keith  Brydain. 

He  had  money  enough,  and  a  certain 
prospect  of  more ;  he  had  an  art  in  which 
he  had  already  made  a  name  for  himself, 
and  in  which  he  would  certainly  excel; 
his  life  was  before  him  to  devote  to  that 
art;  and  he  had  won  the  woman  who 
was  to  him  the  one  woman  in  all  the  world 
for  his  wife. 

His  mind,  as  it  had  often  done  before 
during  the  past  weeks,  ran  rapidly  through 
all  these  various  sources  of  his  present 
happiness  and   content,  and    he   looked 


lovingly  at  the  crowning  point  of  it  all — 
the  lovely  face  opposite  to  him. 

His  eyes  were  unconsciously  following  a 
fresh  curve  made  on  Etrenne's  face  by  her 
keen  look«of  delight  in  the  beauty  through 
which  they  were  passing,  when  suddenly 
she  moved  her  head,  and  broke  all  the 
curve  up  into  a  hundred  others  as  she 
looked  at  her  husband  with  a  smile. 

<'  Are  we  nearly  there  1 "  she  said. 

"  No,  I'm  afraid  not.  We  have  another 
good  thirty-five  miles  or  so,  sweetheart  I 
Are  you  tired  1 " 

« Tired !  No,  not  the  least  little  bit ! 
I  only  asked  because  I  wondered  if 
Brydain  would  be  like  this  is,  or  prettier 
stiU.    Is  it  like  this,  Keith  f '* 

"  It  isn't  at  all  like  this,"  he  answered, 
smiling.  ><I  told  you,  but  I  was  half 
afraid  you  didn't  realise  it,  that  it  was 
bleak  and  rather  dreary  at  Brydain  I " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  you,  Keith  1  I'm 
sorry  it  isn't  like  this,  for  I  never  saw  any- 
thing prettier  than  these  trees  and  the 
ferns,  but  I  don't  believe  I  shall  think  it 
bleak  and  dreary.  I  do  so  want  to  get 
there.  Tou  can't  think  how  I  want  to  see 
your  home." 

"  It  is  very  sweet  of  you ! "  he  answered, 
looking  at  her  lovingly.  "  But  I  am  afraid 
you  wOl  be  very  disappointed.  Of  courae 
it  is  my  home ;  and  I  myself  have  never 
thought  it  so,  but  to  a  stranger,  I  know 
that  the  place  is  rather  bleak." 

"I'm  not  a  stranger,"  she  pleaded 
laughingly.  "I  think  of  it  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  me,  Keith ! " 

He  answered  her  only  with  a  smile. 
And  there  was  a  silence.  They  were 
leaving  the  ravine  now,  for  a  fiat  expanse 
of  moor ;  and  Etrenne,  with  a  little  sigh  for 
the  beauty  of  the  trees,  took  up  again  the 
novel  that  she  had  laid  down.  But  she 
had  only  turned  a  page  or  two,  when  she 
laid  it  down  again  suddenly. 

"  Keith  1"  she  said  to  her  husband, 
'' there's  something  I've  always  forgotten 
to  ask  you." 

<*A8k  me  now,"  he  answered,  with  a 
little  laugh.  **  I'm  at  your  service,  madam ! " 

*'  Talking  about  Brydain  reminded  me," 
she  said.  "  One  day  long  ago— we  were  on 
the  river,  and  it  was  before  I  knew  you  much 
— Tmy  Kingston  said  something  to  Mr. 
Tredennis  about  a  tradition  that  belonged 
to  you — something  belonging  to  your 
family,  I  mean.  What  is  it,  Keith  %  I've 
meant  to  ask  yon  ever  so  many  times,  but 
I've  forgotten.    Do  tell  me  ! " 

Brydain  laid  his  paper  down  on  the  seat 
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beside  him,  and  reachiDg  across  began  to 
play  with  one  of  Etrenne's  hands. 

<'  I'll  tell  you,  certainly/'  he  said  calmly. 

To  Brydain  had  come,  during  the  last 
four  months,  the  most  carious  mental 
change  possible  to  a  man.  On  the  day 
when,  after  his  own  return  from  Scotland, 
he  told  Tredennis  of  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, he  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  spoken 
half  cynically  about  the  Brydain  doom  as 
a  thing  from  which,  through  his  supposed 
refusal  by  Etrenne,  he  had  finally  become 
freed.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  that 
cynical,  temporary  point  of  view  that  gave 
rise  to  what  followed ;  it  is  possible  that  the 
sole  reason  is  to  be  sought  and  found  in 
the  stress  of  his  pain.  Let  the  explanation 
be  what  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the, 
power  of  the  doom  which  had  so  power- 
fully influenced  him  once  as  almost  to 
crush  him,  grew,  during  his  months  of 
trouble  and  pain  in  the  loss  of  Etrenne, 
into  an  idea  of  comparative  unimportance. 
The  sharp  contact  with  real,  tangible  pain 
and  trouble  relegated  the  intangible  trouble 
to  a  subordinate  place  in  Brydain's  mind. 

Day  by  day,  in  his  daily  work,  in  his 
daily  struggle  to  bear  his  trouble  man- 
fully, it  had  grown  fainter  and  fainter. 
And  when  his  unexpectedly  renewed  joy 
came  to  him,  it  simply  faded  away.  This 
is  not  saying  that  he  had  forgotten  it ;  it 
was  not  possible  that  he  shoidd  do  that ; 
but  the  meaning  had  so  entirely  died  out 
of  it  for  him,  that  even  his  marriage,  the 
crisis  which  was  to  have  been  the  summit 
of  it,  could  not  re-create  its  power. 

He  was  no  longer  in  the  least  afraid  of 
it,  and  his  silence  to  Tredennis  on  the  eve 
of  his  wedding-day  regarding  it,  had  been 
caused  simply  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
actually  not  thought  of  it. 

Now,  when  it  was  ail  recalled  by  his 
wife's  question  it  awoke  no  dread  and  no 
consternation  in  him  whatever ;  he  looked 
at  it  all  from  a  totally  different  point  of 
view — a  point  of  view  to  which  it  would 
have  seemed,  when  he  suffered  intense 
mental  agony  under  its  dominion,  that  he 
never  could  come. 

"  It's  not  much,"  he  began  quietly. 
"  A  Brydain,  somewhere  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years  ago,  was  cursed  by  a 
woman.  Her  curse  was  to  bring  death,  by 
means  of  a  woman,  to  twelve  Brydains  in 
succession ;  and  the  family  was  to  end  with 
the  thirteenth,  who  was  iJso  to  die  through 
a  woman,  and  that  woman  his  wife.  I  am 
Uie  ttikteenth,"  he  added,  smiling,  ''  and 
you  are  my  wife  !    So  unless  you  secrete  a 


knife  about  your  person,  or  are  filled  with 
concealed  longings  to  strangle  me,  I  fear 
her  reputation  for  truth  will  crumble  to 
pieces  ! "  He  laughed  lightly  as  he  ended. 
Etrenne's  large  grey  eyes  were  fixed  on  his 
face ;  she  did  not  at  first  move  them,  or 
speak,  but  his  laughing  eyes  waited  for  a 
response,  and  she  smiled  back  at  him. 

'<  What  a  horrid  old  story  ! "  she  said, 
with  a  little  shiver.  "  Don't  you  hate  it, 
rather  1 " 

><Hate  iti"  he  said,  laughing.  "No, 
I  hardly  ever  think  of  it  now.  Once  I  was 
so  utterly  foolish  as  to  dislike  it  —  very 
much.  But  now,  I  suppose  advancing  age 
has  brought  me  more  sense  I  And,  you 
see,  I'm  not  in  the  very  least  afraid  of  you !" 
he  ended,  with  another  laugh. 

Etrenne  made  no  answer.  Brydain 
looked  at  her  a  little  anxiously. 

"Do  you  dislike  it,  sweetheart!"  he 
said.  ''  If  so,  I  wish  I  had  not  told  you. 
But  it  is  nothing.  Stories  like  that  are  as 
common  as  possible  among  our  old  Scottish 
families ;  so  common  that  no  one  takes  any 
notice  of  them  1 " 

Etrenne  smiled,  but  rather  faintly. 

"Traditions  are  dignified  possessions," 
she  said ;  "  don't  try  to  make  so  light  of 
yours." 

"  My  dear  love,  I  don't  make  light  of 
anything.  It  is  simply  that  there  is  nothing 
to  make  light  of — nothing.  The  whole 
thing,  in  character  and  essence,  is  a  story 
belonging  to  the  grim  old  times  when  it 
took  its  rise^  It  hasn't  much  in  common 
with  the  nineteenth  century,  express 
trains,  yellow-backed  novels,  and — ^you ! 
Now,  has  iti"  he  questioned,  smiling  at 
her. 

Etrenne  smiled  again,  and  this  time  it 
was  a  more  reassured  smile  than  the 
former. 

*'  I  don't  feel  much  as  if  I  belonged  to 
it,"  she  said.  But  she  said  no  mora  She 
took  up  her  novel  again,  and  read  it 
steadily,  apparently,  until  a  sudden  move- 
ment from  her  husband  told  her  that  they 
were  approaching  Garfrae  station. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Brydain  had  sent  directions  to  Mac- 
kenzie not  to  meet  them.  He  had  arranged 
to  take  a  carrisga  from  Garfrae  station, 
thinking  that  Etrenne  would  find  it  more 
comfortable  for  the  long  drive  to  Brydain 
than  the  dog-cart  from  the  Great  House. 
The  carriage  was  waiting  for  them  outside 
as  the  train  drew  up  to  the  platform. 
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Garf rae  was  a  small  place ;  a  bleak,  stone- 
paved  litUe  town  of  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  its  station  was  very  much 
like  it — small  and  bleak  also.  It  was 
witibout  any  of  the  flowers  and  creepers 
that  transform  many  an  ugly  little  station 
on  an  English  line  into  comparative  pretti- 
ness;  uothing  broke  the  bare  outline  of 
its  gaunt  little  station-house  but  straggling 
ivy,  as  sombre  as  the  building  itself.  There 
were  very  few  people  on  the  platform. 
The  Garfrae  neighbourhood  was  not  ad- 
dicted to  journeys. 

Brydain  got  out  very  quickly,  and 
helped  Etrenne  out  with  a  little  air  of 
excitement  and  conscious  pride.  He 
placed  her  in  a  comer,  sheltered  and  out  of 
the  way,  while  he  went  to  look  for  the 
laggftgo.  But  a  very  pretty,  very  well- 
dress^  young  woman  was  by  no  means  an 
every-day  sight  at  the  little  station;  and 
the  few  passengers,  as  they  sauntered  one 
by  one  out  of  the  station,  turned  more 
than  one  curious  glance  in  the  direction  of 
that  sheltered  corner. 

When  Brydain  came  back,  followed  by 
the  one  porter,  with  their  trunks,  he 
discovered  that  the  station-master  had 
managed  to  be  professionally  engaged  in 
staring  at  the  departing  train,  precisely  in 
his  own  and  Etrenne's  way  to  the  entrance. 
Brydain  smiled  to  himself,  and  led  Etrenne 
towards  him  with  a  decided  increase  of 
that  conscious  pride. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Alexander  t ''  he 
said  cheerily.  <*I  believe  you  have  for- 
gotten me ;  but  if  you  have  not,  I  am  sure 
you  will  wish  me  to  introduce  you  to  my 
wife." 

Mr.  Alexander  was  not  a  man  of  rapid 
mental  processes. 

**Brydain)"  he  said  first,  interrogatively. 
'^  And  your  lady,"  he  continued  reflectively, 
as  Brydain  met  the  first  query  with  an 
amused  nod.  Mr.  Alexander  was  a  Glasgow 
man,  who  had  only  been  at  Garfrae  shice 
the  opening  of  the  station,  some  five  years 
earlier.  He,  therefore,  knew  nothing  of 
local  tradition;  and  it  was  to  Mm  no 
extraordinary  fact  that  Brydain  should  be 
married,  but  rather  the  contrary.  He 
snatched  off  his  bonnet  as  the  f  cdl  state  of 
the  case  dawned  on  Um. 

"  Long  life  and  happiness  to  you  both," 
he  said. 

"And  you  may  spare  your  breathy 
Sandv  Alexander,  theyll  no  hae  it." 

Behind  the  station-master  stood  a  small, 
withered  old  man,  with  a  basket  on  his 
back.      This    was    Thomas    Macfarlane,  I 


known  as  the  ''Brydain  carrier."  His 
occupation  consisted  in  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  every  day  between  Brydain 
and  Garfrae,  to  carry  parcels  and  take 
messages.  He  was,  according  to  his  in- 
variame  custom^  ending  his  long  day  by  an 
evening  call  at  the  station — a  call  which 
was  both  professional  and  sociable. 

Brydain,  who  was  engaged  in  answering 
the  station-master,  and  keeping  his  eye  on 
the  porter  at  the  same  time,  neither  ob- 
served old  Thomas  nor  heard  him  speak. 
Mr.  Alexander,  sensible  that  he  was  being 
interrupted,  turned  to  him  with  a  quick, 
''  Mind  your  manners,  man ! "  but  took  no 
further  heed.  Etrenne  alone  distinctly 
heard  the  words,  and,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
Scotch  accent,  she  as  distinctly  understood 
them.  A  sort  of  flash  of  understanding 
made  her  instantly  connect  them  with  her 
husband's  words  la  the  train  half  an  hour 
before.  She  gave  an  involuntary  shiver, 
and  glanced  round  her.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  suddenly  become  aware  that 
the  sun  was  set,  and  all  the  pale  blue  sky  had 
changed  to  a  lowering  grey.  She  shivered 
again,  and  Brydain  turned  sharply  round 
from  his  talk  with  the  station-master. 

"  Gold  1 "  he  said  anxiously. 

She  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
Brydain,  congratulathig  himself  on  hjn 
foresight  in  ordering  a  carriage,  hurried 
their  farewell  to  Mr.  Alexander,  and  was 
turning  to  go  when  he  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  Thomas  Macfarlane. 

"  And  how  are  you,  Thomas  9 "  he  said. 
''  I  did  not  see  you  before.  You  must  be 
tired,"  he  added  Undly.  ''Will  you  have 
a  lift  to  Brydain  on  the  box  1 " 

The  old  man  answered  with  a  nod,  and 
at  the  same  moment  Etrenne  caught  at  her 
husband's  arm;  but  she  did  not  speak,  and 
Brydain  mistook  her  gesture  for  another 
expression  of  chilli  and  put  her  quickly  into 
the  carriage,  wrapping  her  tenderly  round 
with  the  rag  when  she  shivered  slightly 
as  Thomas  Macfarlane  mounted  the  box 
with  an  agility  surprising  at  his  years. 

The  distance  between  Garfrae  and  Brydain 
was  six  miles,  and  the  road  was  winding  and 
difficult — on  a  slow  but  steady  incline  up- 
hill for  the  whole  of  the  way.  As  the 
carriage  set  out  upon  it^  a  dark  object  in 
the  transparent  greyness  of  the  autumn 
evening,  an  autumn  mist  rose  behind  them 
and  rolled  towards  them,  creeping  up  from 
the  lower  ground  of  Garfrae  to  Uie  h^her 
upland  of  Brydain.  As  it  crept  slowly 
on,  enveloping  hedges,  trees,  and  fields  aU 
in  its  thin  whiteness,  it  was  curiously  sug- 
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geative  of  a  misty  sbroiid,  while  the  rolling 
on  of  the  carriage  seemed  at  the  same  time 
to  suggest  a  fleeing  from  its  all-enveloping 
veil. 

Etrenne  was  very  silent.  She  had  sank 
back  in  her  comer  with  an  expression  of 
weariness,  and  she  palled  her  cloak  roand 
her  as  if  she  coold  not  throw  off  the  sense 
of  chill  that  had  strack  her  in  the  station. 
Yet  when  Brydain  asked  anzioajsly  if  she 
were  still  cold,  or  felt  tired,  she  answered 
qafckly  in  the  negative. 

Brydain  talked  a  little,  bat  not  mach. 
This  home-coming  with  his  bride  was  ex- 
citing him  far  more  than  he  had  expected. 
The  home  feeling,  partly  becaase  he  had 
of  his  own  free  choice  left  his  home  to  live 
elsewhere,  rose  up  in  him  now  in  a  strong 
corrent  of  happy  emotion.  The  deep  blae 
eyes  first  sparkled  and  then  glowed,  as  he 
recognised  from  the  carriage  window  one 
lamiUar  object  after  another.  Here  and 
there  he  pointed  out  to  Etrenne  some  spot 
of  which  she  had  heard  him  speak,  and  she 
raised  herself  from  her  comer  to  look  oat 

Etrenne  was  gradually  becoming  con- 
sdoas  that  she  was  forcibly  controlling  her 
thoughts,  and  that  she  instinctively  avoided 
anything  that  tended  to  break  ap  her  hold 
upon  them.  She  was  vaguely  aware  of  an 
indefinite  something,  an  intangible  oppres- 
sion which  she  must  fight  against.  She 
was  tired,  she  told  herself;  somehow  or 
other  she  was  not  herself. 

With  an  instinctive  and  unconscious 
grasp  at  self-reassurance,  her  thoughts 
fastened  themselves,  to  counteract  this 
oppression,  tenaciously  on  the  welcome 
they  would  receive  at  Brydain.  She 
busied  herself  in  making  one  mental 
picture  after  another  of  the  house  to 
which  she  was  coming  and  of  the  reception 
that  was  waiting  for  her  there.  They 
were  vague  enough  in  detail — Etrenne 
shrank  rather  unaccountably  from  filling 
in  the  detail — their  outlines,  however, 
were  in  each  case  the  same  in  the  main. 
Each  and  all  presented  to  her  an  expectant 
village,  a  warm,  brightly  lighted  house; 
above  all,  a  hearty  welcome.  Over  and 
over  again  she  went  through  it  all,  always 
coming  back  to  dwell  eagerly  on  the  last 
thought.  Brydain's  people  would  be  glad 
to  see  Brydain's  wife,  she  told  herself,  and 
she  would  do  her  very  best  to  be  very 
nice  indeed  to  them. 

Accordingly,  when  Brydain,  breaking  a 
long  silence,  exclaimed  joyously:  ''Here 
we  are,  Etrenne  !  That  is  ElspeUi's  house. 
We  are  in  the  village  now  I"  she  raised 


herself  hurriedly  and  bent  eagerly  forward 
to  look  out  of  the  window.  At  that 
moment  the  mist,  which  had  gained  ground 
during  the  last  few  minutes,  reached  and 
touched  the  carriage,  enveloping  it  also  in 
its  dim  mysterious  whiteness,  and  rolled  on 
in  front. 

What  Etrenne  had  expected  to  see  she 
hardly  knew.  At  the  moment  of  their 
realisation,  the  pictures  she  had  made 
faded  from  her  mind,  leaving  only  a  vague 
expectancy.  What  she  did  see'  was  the 
absolutely  empty  street  of  Brydabi,  per- 
fectly silent,  perfectly  desolate,  perfectly 
grey  and  colourless  in  the  all-subduing 
mist.  Every  cottage  door  was  t^htly 
shut ;  not  a  ray  of  f&elight  even  streamed 
out  to  break  the  silent  gloom. 

At  that  moment  the  carriage  stopped. 
Etrenne,  thoroughly  shaken  and  upset  by 
the  contrast  of  what  she  saw  miSa.  what 
she  had  hoped  to  see,  clung  to  Brydain's 
arm  with  a  little  sobbing  cry. 

"We  are  not  therel  This  is  not  it  f " 
she  said,  in  a  half-pleading,  half-question- 
ing voice. 

Brydain  looked  down  at  her  with  a  smile 
on  his  face,  and  clasped  the  hand  on  Us 
arm  tenderly. 

"You  are  tired,  my  darling,"  he  said. 
"  Ko,  we  are  not  there ;  we  are  <mly  stop- 
ping for  Macfftrlane  to  get  down.  We 
shall  be  there  directly,  though." 

Then,  as  the  old  man  came  to  the  car- 
riage window,  and  touched  his  bonnet  in 
token  of  gratitude  for  his  drive,  he  added, 
with  an  excited  laugh :  "  Poor  old  boy  I 
I'm  awfully  glad  we  picked  him  up.  I 
should  like  to  do  a  good  torn  to  all  the 
world  to-night!  I'm  so  happy,  sweet- 
heart 1 '' 

Etrenne  did  not  answer.  She  released 
her  hold  on  his  arm,  and  sank  back  in  her 
comer,  with  a  white  face  and  eyes  that 
were  almost  frightened.  The  grim  picture 
of  the  silent  "riUage  had  imprinted  itself 
relentlessly  upon  her  consciousness,  ob- 
literating all  those  brightly-coloured  pic- 
tures she  had  tried  so  hard  to  conjure  up. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  told  herself  that 
she  was  tired,  that  it  would  be  all  right  in 
the  sunshine  to-morrow.  There  was  a 
chill  in  it  all  that  seemed  to  freeze  up  all 
her  reason.  She  could  fortify  herself  no 
more,  and  that  intangible  somethiDg  drew 
a  step  nearer  to  her. 

Brydain  was  all-unconscious  of  her  feel- 
ings. To  him  the  Brydain  -street  simply 
presented  its  usual  aspect.  At  that  hour, 
on  an  autumn  evening,  the  people  were 
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always  at  home  at  aupper.  As  to  their 
waiting  to  welcome  him  and  his  wife,  such 
an  ezpectatioii  never  entered  his  head.  And 
he  gazed  in  excited  silence  at  each  familiar 
object  as  the  carriage  went  up  the  street 
and  along  the  pine  avenue.  It  rambled 
heavily  along  the  stones  of  the  rough 
track,  but  every  shaking  was  like  a  wel- 
come to  Brydain ;  it  was  all  so  natural 
The  carriage  stopped  at  last  before  the  great 
stone  doorway.  Brydain  sprang  out  eagerly, 
and,  turning,  held  out  his  hand  to  Etrenne. 
Welcome  home  !"  he  said  cheerQy. 

At  that  moment  the  door,  on  which 
Etrenne's  eyes  had  been  fixed,  as  it  formed 
a  sombre  and  forbidding  background  for 
his  eager  figure,  opened  slowly,  and 
Mackenzie  stood  upon  the  threshold,  his 
withered  old  figure  standing  out  against  a 
dim  light  in  the  hall  beyond. 

"  It's  yourself,  Brydain,"  he  said,  "  your- 
self and  your  married  wife." 

There  was  a  curious  thrill  in  his  cracked 
and  quavering  voice,  a  thrill  of  something 
that  was  almost  awe. 

The  mist  was  all  about  them  now, 
separating  the  husband  and  wife  below 
from  the  old  man  at  the  top  of  the  steps. 
It  seemed  to  Etrenne  that  that  intangible 
something  ag&u^st  which  she  had  been 
fighting  all  the  way,  pressed  closer  and 
closer  upon  her.  Of  herself  she  could 
have  made  no  movement  towards  that 
dreary  doorway,  but  Brydain  put  his  arm 
round  her,  and  drew  her  gently  up  the 
steps  and  within  the  door. 

"  My  married  wife,  Mackenzie,''  he  said 
cheerily ;  *'  and  she  knows  you  very  well, 

by  name  at  least.    Etienne "  he  began, 

turning  to  her. 

But  he  was  interrupted.  With  a  sudden 
low  cry  of  irrepressible  terror,  Etrenne 
had  turned  and  clutched  him  convulsively. 


"  Keith ! "  she  cried,  in  a  low,  choked 
voice,  *'oh,  Keith,  look  there!  What 
isitr' 

She  pointed  with  one  trembling  finger 
as  she  spoke,,  and  Brydain  turning 
hastily  in  the  direction  indicated,  started 
also. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  passage,  dimly 
lighted  and  full  of  strange  shadows,  there 
stood  a  figure  that  seemed  to  be  little 
more  than  one  of  those  shadows  materia- 
lised^ It  was  a  slight,  girlish'  figure,  in 
light,  almost  white  dress,  and  her  face, 
framed  in  loose,  very  light  hair,  was 
colourless  and  fixed — fixed  into  an  ex- 
pression of  unutterable  horror,  which 
seemed  to  centre  in  the  great  brown  eyes, 
which  were  fixed  onEbrenne  as  though  they 
saw  not  her,  but  something  beyond  her. 
Before  Brydain  had  recovered  himself, 
Mackenzie  had  turned  too,  and  moved 
rapidly  towards  the  figure  with  a  low, 
indignant  exclamation. 

"Go  your  ways  to  your  mother,  lass," 
he  said,  in  a  low,  peremptory  tone.  And 
as  he  emphasizdd  his  words  with  a  touch 
the  figure  turned  without  a  word  or  a 
glance  and  disappeared. 

Then  Mackenzie  walked  back  to  where 
Brydain  was  holding  Etrenne,  now  quite 
unnerved,  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
with  her  face  pressed  against  his  shoulder, 
protectingly  in  his  arms. 

*'  I'm  sab  fashed  you  should  have  been 
startled,"  he  sdd  apologetically.  "  It's  just 
Marjory;  she's  gone  silly,  poor  lass  1  Susan 
Mackenzie  should  have  kept  her  out  of 
the  way." 

And  then,  broken  down  and  wearied 
out  as  much  by  the  curious  strain  of  the 
last  hour,  as  by  the  reaction  from  her 
terror,  Etrenne  broke  suddenly  into  low, 
choking  sobs.  ^ 
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MISS  LATIHER  OF  BRYANS. 

Bt  ELEANOR  0.  PRICE, 

AuOiiiro/"AUxia,""SedTinten,""ThiLittUOne."ete. 

CHAPTER  V,      MATCH-MAKING, 

Whilk  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  of  Bryana 
wia  hearing  her  Tusal'a  confeasiona  on  life 
and  art,  and  giving  her  enconrsgament, 
with  qiuint  litUe  biU  of  good  advice,  to 
imbitiona  she  did  not  in  tha  least  realias  oi 
nndentand — for  eren  in  that  moonlit  lone- 
lioMB  Geoffrey  vaa  nervoady  careful  that 
ahe  should  goeas  nothing  of  hia  real  thoughts 
— ^MiwFannyLatimeruidMF.  ObtoNagent 
vera  carrying  on  a  maoh  more  practical 
nmverBation. 

He  looked  after  Poppy,  as  she  led  atray 
her  villii^  captire  towards  the  orchard, 
with  a  alight,  interested  smile ;  polled  his 
mooHtaehe  and  mnttered  nadef  his 
breath: 

"  Lnckf  punter  ! " 

"  Poor  nan !  Jast  like  Poppy,"  said 
h«r  aont.  "  Slie  rnuta  to  comfort  liim  far 
befog  refoaed  about  the  boat.  Now  tell 
me.  Otto — there  are  so  many  thmga  I 
want  to  know        " 

"First,  do  yon  want  to  know  what  I 
Uiink  of  your  niece }  I  have  hardly  seen 
her  since  ahe  grew  ap,  yon  know." 

"  Well,  you  most  admire  her,  ao  aay  what 
yoD  like." 

"  I  do  admire  her  without  compolsion. 
I  think  she  ia  extremely  handsome— much 
lundsomer  than  I  expected  her  to  be. 
AIsuMt  a  beau^." 

"Some  Ipeople  think  quite,"  said  Miaa 
Latimer. 

"'So  doubt.  The  nnfortonate  painter, 
tot'    ' 


He  ii  nobody,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
im^aUenoe.  "  Don't  say  that  kind  of 
thing  pleaiQ ;  it  irritates  me," 

"  Bat  why  not,  dear  Miaa  Latimer  1  He 
ia  an  educated  human  being,  and  not  a 
bad-looking  fellow,  and  evidently  rather  a 
favourite.  I  really  don't  feal  quite  safe  in 
deaciibing  hfm  aa  nobody." 

"  He  ia  nobody.  Otto.  Don't  teue  me. 
He  is  the  younger  son  of  a  farmer  at 
Sntton  Bryana,  His  grandfather — I  don't 
say  hii  father,  for  these  people  think  so 
much  of  themselves  now — bis  grandfather 
wonld  have  touched  hia  hat  to  anyLitlmei 
he  met  in  the  road.  Poppy  ia  nice  to  him 
because  of  all  that,  I  hope  the  man  has 
too  much  sense  to  misundeiatand  her," 

"  Very  possibly.  AU  you  say  is  true 
and  wlaa  But  we  live  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  world  Is  very 
much  '  boulevers^,'  and  some  peopla  think 
that  if  a  man  haa  talent,  or  ganius,  oi 
whatever  he  likes  to  call  it,  there  need  be 
no  limit  to  his  ambition.  I  quite  under- 
stand the  fair  Porphyria's  motive.  She  ia 
not  difficult  to  read.  But  she  might  be 
diffinit  to  manage,  in  case  she  found  out, 
as  she  probably  will,  tiie  conquest  ahe  hia 
mada  That  ia  a  cert^nty,  whether  the 
man  comes  from  B  cyans  or  from  New  York. 
This  afternoon,  when  I  saw  him  first,  I 
wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 
He  was  sitting  by  the  river  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hand&  When  I  spoke  to  him, 
he  blushed  like  a  girl  Poor  chap,  I  dare 
say  he  does  understand  Misa  Porphyria, 
and  is  none  the  happier  for  it.  Bat  ahe 
ought  not,  yon  know— no,  she  ought  not  to 
go  away  for  long  walks  with  him  in  the 
moonlight.  It's  not  quite  the  thing  for 
her,  and  cruel  kindness  to  him,  even  if  he 
is  nobody." 

Miss  Latimer  laughed,  and  then  ughsd. 
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<<  I  can't  tell  her  so." 

''That  I  underBtand."  He  waited  a 
moment,  and  went  on  very  gravely: 
"  Yoa  moat  forgive  my  plain  speaking.  I 
hope  I  don't  presume  too  much  on  the 
friendship ;  but  I  feel  very  deeply 
interested." 

Miss  Latimer  glanced  at  him,  but  with- 
out satisfaction,  for  not  only  was  Otto 
Nugent's  face  at  no  time  easily  read,  but 
he  had  just  leant  back  into  the  shadow. 

"Then  I  suppose,"  she  said,  ''your 
mother  has  told  yon  the  fancy  —  the 
idea- 
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^'She  took  me  a  little  way  into  her 
confidence.  In  fact,  we  held  a  family 
council  on  the  subject  —  she,  Alice,  and 
I.  I  don't  think  they  would  have  ad- 
mitted me,  you  know,  if  they  could 
have  helped  it.  Ladies  always  think 
that  men  are  so  awkward — that  a  man  be- 
haves like  a  large  stone  in  the  midst  of 
delicate  machinery.  But  as  we  had  to 
alter  iJl  our  plans  to  come  here,  it  was 
necessary,  don't  you  see,  to  make  me  under- 
stand the  necessfty.  Of  course  I  understood 
my  mother's  pleasure  in  meeting  you ;  but 
tlron  I  knew  that  she  could  meet  you  just 
as  well  in  England,  a  little  later,  and  I  had 
arranged  a  rather  different  tour,  because 
Herzheim  is  not  a  place  I  care  for  much. 
But  when  I  was  shown  that  with  regard  to 
Arthur  —  well,  it  was  a  case  of  now  or 
never — ^I  saw  the  reasonableness.  My 
mother  told  me  the  very  kind  things  you 
had  said  about  him — and  in  short,  of 
course,  I  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  a  possibility.  They  found  me  quite 
manageable,  and  anything  but  a  stumbling- 
stone." 

'*  I  see/'  said  Miss  Latimer.  "  Well,  I 
had  no  wish  to  spoil  your  tour,  but  it  is 
some  time  now  since  the  idea  came  into  my 
head,  and  when  your  mother  mentioned 
that  Arthur  was  going  back  to  India  this 
autumni  I  thought  that  if  he  and  Poppy 
were  to  meet,  it  was  a  case,  as  you  say,  of 
now  or  never.  Some  people,  I  dare  say, 
night  call  me  a  worldly  old  match- 
miScer " 

<'  Not  old  certainly,"  said  Otto,  in  his 
deliberate  tones.  Miss  Latimer  laughed. 
"  Nor  worldly,"  he  went  on.  **  Very  much 
the  contrary  of  worldly.  So  much  so^  that 
it  seems  to  me  the  one  objection  of  your 
plan.  Every  advantage,  you  see,  is  on 
your  side.  Arthur  is  a  pleasing  boy,  with 
nice  looks  and  a  nice  temper.  There  he 
ends,  as  far  as  I  know  bim.  To  speak 
vulgarly.  Miss  Porphyria  Latimer  might 


look  a  great  deal  higher.  She  might 
make  a  match  as  magnificent  as  her 
name." 

"  She  might,  but  she  never  will,'*  said 
Fanny  Latimer  with  a  faint  sigh,  which 
brought  a  corresponding  faint  smile  to  her 
companion's  lips.  **  I  should  not  feel  so 
driven  to  make  plans  for  Poppy,  if  she 
was  like  othet  girls.  But  you  see  I  never 
feel  sure  of  her.  She  takes  people  up  in 
such  an  extraordinary  way.  She  interests 
herself  in  people,  no  matter  who  they  are, 
and  seems  quite  to  forget  her  own  position. 
Now  you  or  I  would  never  find  ourselves 
tiie  least  intimate  with  a  person  like  this 
young  Thome,  for  instance.  And  look  at 
Poppy 1" 

"  But  just  now,  when  I  expressed  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  you  told  me  there  was 
notlung  to  be  frightened  at." 

'<So  I  did;  yes,  I  meant  it.  She  is 
nice  to  him,  I  really  think,  simply  and 
solely  because  he  comes  from  Bryans  and 
paints  badly.  Oh  no !  He  is  perfectly 
safe,  perfecdy.  But  I  mean  that,  there 
you  see  Poppy's  character.  She  might 
take  a  serious  fancy  to  a  person  of  that 
sort.  There  is  not  a  scrap  of  worldliness 
about  her.  Worldliness!  I  might  say 
self-respect — and  yet  that  is  not  the  right 
word  either.  Her  relations  must  ts^e 
pains,  must  arrange  her  life  for  her  as  best 
they  caa  I  feel  it  more  and  more  every 
day.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  just  a  happy, . 
simple  marriage  to  somebody  we  all  know 
— somebody  who  is  sweet-tempered,  and 
sensible,  and  charming,  like  dear  Arthur, 
who  will  just  influence  her  nicely  and  let 
her  go  her  own  way,  is  the  thing  I  must 
eim  at  for  Poppy.  I  want  her  to  be 
happy.  I  think  myself  that  happiness 
matters  much  more  than  money  or  titles. 
Pi^py  has  money  enough.  If  she  marries 
a  gentleman,  and  a  good  man,  I  shall  be 
quite  contented.  There,  Ottol  I  might 
have  been  talking  to  your  mother.  Please 
take  that  as  a  compliment." 

She  ended  with  a  nervous  little  laugh. 

**I  do,"  said  Otto.  After  a  minute's 
silence,  he  went  on:  ''Certainly  no  one 
could  dare  to  call  you  worldly.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  right  and  wise  I  think  jrou.  But 
your  ideas  are  not  English,  you  know." 

"  Indeed,  they  are,  thoroughly  EoglfaL 
What  do  you  mean  t  Foreigners  think  of 
nothing  but  money.  They  arrange,  of 
course,  but  it  is  all  a  matter  of  fortune. 
They  don't  study  characters." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  they  do.  AUce 
knows  a  very  churming  French  girl,  with* 
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out  mnoh  fortune,  whose  relationB  have 
refused  two  excellent  matches  for  her 
becanse  the  men's  characters  did  not  quite 
please  them." 

''Oh|   well,    but   of   course — anything 
serious- 
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**  There  was  nothing  serious.  One  was  ill- 
tempered,  the  other  was  miserly.  Now 
that  girl,  if  she  had  had  the  chance,  and  if 
she  mi  been  English — ^French  girls  have 
more  sense — ^would  probably  have  fallen  in 
love  with  one  of  those  men,  and  would  have 
been  a  miserable  woman." 

**  She  might  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
ill-tenured  one.    Never  with  the  miser." 

Otto  laughed. 

"  Well,  after  all,  this  little  plot  of  ours 
is  very  English.  We  are  only  bringing  our 
young  people  together,  with  a  little  gentle 
encouragement  to  fall  in  love.  My  mother 
has  said  nothing  to  Arthur,  beyond  the 
barest  hint,  and  as  to  Miss  Por- 
phyria^-— '^ 

"  Heaven  forbid !  Poppy  must  know 
nothing.  The  faintest  suspicion  will  ruin 
all." 

"  I  understand.  Well,  Arthur  will  have 
his  chance,  a  very  fine  chance.  And  I 
think — I  hope— — '* 

*' Anyhow,  he  must  admire  Poppy,"  said 
Miss  Latimer  in  a  low  voiqe. 

*<  He  cannot  fail  to  do  that,"  said  Otto. 

In  his  own  mind,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  not  at  all  sure  that  his  brother 
would  be  attracted  by  this  stately  young 
heiress.  Too  absolutely  different,  he 
thought.  It  was  not  impossible,  however, 
that  Porphyria  might  condescend  from  her 
heights  to  a  handsome,  amiable  young 
man,  if  he  played  his  cards  well ;  and  this 
his  elder  brother  was  quite  determined 
that  he  should  do. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  Miss  Latimer 
measured  her  niece  .  extremely  well. 
Arthur,  with  an  easy  temper  and  no 
disagreeable  vices,  was  just  the  sort  of 
man  to  be  Squire  of  Bryans,  even  if  he  did, 
as  he  ];N:obably  would,  give  way  to  his  wife 
in  everything.  And  if  the  two  did  not 
fall  madly  in  love  with  each  other — some- 
how he  could  not  fancy  that  they  wotdd — 
tliat  seemed  to  Otto  no  reason  why  such 
an  ^xcdlent  match  should  not  come  off  all 
the  same.  He  had  himself  lost  his  heart 
to  a  clever,  penniless  girl;  had  married 
for  love  and  never  regretted  it.  It  was  a 
perfect  marriage  and  a  real  friendship. 
Alice  satisfied  his  whole  nature ;  even  that 
calculating  part  of  him,  which  would  not 
of  itself   have  consented  to  marry  her. 


rejoiced  in  being  conquered.  No  surprise 
at  his  own  unworldliness  ever  troubled 
Otto's  mind,  tiiough  he  was  a  man  who 
liked  money  and  knew  how  to  spend  it, 
and  who  knew  very  well  that  life  would 
have  been  made  much  easier  by  a  different 
sort  of  marriage.  He  was  totally  convinced 
that  Alice  was  the  only  woman  in  the 
world  he  could  have  married,  and  as  she 
and  money  were  not  to  be  had  together, 
money  had  to  go  to  the  wall. 

But  Arthur's  affairs  could  not  at  all  be 
arranged  in  that  summary  fashion.  A 
man  with  wits,  like  Otto,  might  please 
himself;  but  Arthur  must  marry  a  rich 
wife  or  not  marry  at  all  He  had  been 
crammed  and  pushed  into  the  army  some- 
how, though  he  was  neither  clever  nor 
industrious;  but  that  seemed  a  failure. 
He  did  not  really  care  for  his  profession. 
India  did  not  suit  Um ;  he  had  come  home 
ill,  and  was  now  appsoaching  the  end  of  a 
long  sick  leave.  If  only  tibis  bmievolent 
scheme  of  Miss  Latimer's  should  come  to 
anything,  it  might  be  the  saving  of  Arthur. 
The  more  th^  plan  was  considered  the 
better  it  seemeoL  No  obstacle  must  be 
allowed  to  rise  on  Arthur's  side.  Otto 
Nugent  could  be  thoroughly  hard  and 
worldly  for  his  brother  in  these  matters, 
whatever  he  might  have  been  for  him- 
self. 

At  present,  having  a  low  opinion  of 
women — except  Alice — and  not  possessing 
even  Miss  Latimer's  rather  tremulous  faith 
in  her  niece,  it  struck  Otto  strongly  that 
the  heiress  and  the  painter  had  been  left 
to  themselves  quite  long  enough.  His 
position  was  a  little  difficult,  for  he  had  no 
right  to  interfere,  and  this  he  saw  clearly 
enough.  But  he  did  not  quite  like  the 
recollection  of  that  painter's  eyes  when  he 
came  up  with  Poppy  from  the  garden  in 
the  moonlight  It  was  a  recollection  that 
worried  him,  especially  after  the  clear  ex- 
planation he  had  had  with  Miss  Latimer. 
He  thought  she  was  foolish  and  neglected 
her  charge.  He  got  up,  strolled  up  and 
down  aimlessly  once  or  twice,  stifled  a 
yawn,  stared  at  his  own  shadow  on  the 
wall 

<*  You  are  tired,  Ofcto.  Don't  let  me 
keep  you  here,"  said  Miss  Latimer.  **  I'll 
wait  for  Poppy;  she  is  sure  to  come  back 
soon." 

Otto  looked  at  his  watch. 

**  Ten  o'clock,"  he  said.  "  A  little  late 
for  her,  isn't  it)  I  suppose  they — they 
haven't  gone  down  to  the  lake,  after  alL 
Is  that  possible,  do  you  think  1 " 
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"  Gone  out  in  a  boat,  do  you  mean  f  " 

<<  WeU,  18  that  possible  1 " 

"  Do  yon  really  thuk  so  t " 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know." 

"Bat  I  do/'  said  Mies  Latimer,  and 
though  she  langhed  she  was  angry  with 
him. 

Her  love  for  Poppy  was  toaehed  in  a 
sensitive  place.  She  thought,  ''What  a 
prig  he  is  T'  and  hoped  that  Arthur  would 
never  be  like  him.  For  Miss  Fanny 
Latimer,  though  she  had  lived  much 
among  inferior  natures,  had  the  germs  of 
those  beautiful  qualities  that  flowered  in 
Poppy. 

**  Gro  in,  Olto,"  she  said,  with  a  playful 
wave  of  her  hand.  *'Tou  are  asleep 
already ;  you  don't  know  one  person  from 
another.  Do  you  want  more  explanations  9 
Well — I  needn't  say  it — but  if  Poppy  had 
decided  to  go  out  on  the  lake,  she  would 
have  come  back  to  tell  me  so." 

Otto  Nugent,  as  he  stood  looking  at  her, 
put  up  his  hand  to  hide  a  smile.  He  was 
not  adeep  at  all^  and  saw  that  the  little 
lady  was  angry. 

"  Silly  old  woman ! "  he  thought. 
**  Blind  and  sentimental  Of  course,  what- 
ever the  girl  chooses  to  do  is  right  in  her 
eyes.  She  spoils  her  down  to  the  ground. 
She  would  have  no  business  to  cry  out  if 
all  this  moonlight  rubbish  were  to  end  in 
an  elopement  with  the  painter." 

Witii  these  thoughts  came  a  strong  and 
disinterested  desire  to  kick  that  painter 
out  of  Herzheim.  This  would  be  an 
effectual  way  of  playing  Arthur's  game  for 
him,  except  that  it  might  prejudice  Poppy 
in  a  wrong  direction. 

"  In  the  name  of  goodness,  why  don't 
they  come — why  don't  they  arrive  1 "  Ofcto 
almost  muttered,  thinking  of  his  famOy. 
"  With  these  useless  delays  and  the  utter 
foolidmess  of  these  two  women,  everything 
will  go  wrong." 

Miss  Latimer  saw  and  heard  nothing  of 
these  impatiences.  To  her  defence  of 
Poppy  he  answered  with  perfect  meek- 
ness: 

"  Forgive  me.  I  didn't  mean  anything, 
really,  except  selfishness.  You  forget  how 
little  I  have  seen  of  her  yet  And  of 
course  I  don't  imagine  that  she  enjoys 
talking  to  that  fellow.  It  is  entirely  kind- 
ness on  her  part,  I  quite  see ;  but  he  ought 
not  to  take  advantage  of  her  kindness. 
Axe  you  too  tired  to  walk  down  the 
orchard  a  little  way?  We  might  meet 
them." 

If  6eo£Erey  had  admired  and  worshipped 


his  questioner  less,  the  examination  he 
went  through  that  evening  would  have 
puzzled  him  a  good  deal  more.  He  had  to 
describe  hfs  whole  art  life;  how,  and 
where,  and  how  long  he  had  studied,  the 
methods  of  his  masters,  his  own  ideas,  and 
wishes,  and  aims.  Poppy  had  read  a  good 
deal  of  art  criticism,  and  had  picked  up 
certain  terms,  as  people  do,  without  know- 
ing anything  of  art.  She  frankly  ccnfessed 
that  she  knew  nothing,  but  sherwas  anxious, 
it  seemed,  to  discover  all  that  her  friend 
knew.  She  listened  to  him  with  interest, 
and  was  evidently  comparing  all  that  he 
said  with  things  prearranged  in  her  own 
mind.  In  truth,  there  seemed  reason  to 
be  pleased  and  satisfied  with  all  he  told 
her.  His  notions  sounded  so  good  that 
she  almost  began  to  feel  more  hopeful  for 
him. 

Only — ^here  was  the  difficulty  and  the 
puzzle — why  was  there  such  a  distance 
between  his  talk  and  his  work?  Why, 
with  all  this  knowledge  about  atmosphere, 
about  local  colour  and  "good  stuff,"  and 
the  rest  of  the  technical  jargon,  had  he 
produced  those  hard,  glaring,  laboured 
drawings,  those  metallic  mountaSis  wrapped 
in  clouds  of  cotton-wool,^hose  trees  like 
heavy,  confused  blots  in  a  landscape  that 
might  have  been  painted  on  china  9  His 
way  of  seeing  things,  of  course.  Every 
artist  must  have  his  own  way.  Poppy  re- 
minded herself.  Ten  people  may  look  at 
a  sunset,  and  each  see  it  differently.  But 
with  the  remembrance  of  those  Swiss 
sketches  before  her  eyes,  the  sad  conviction 
came  back  and  weighed  upon  her  in  spite 
of  argument : 

'*He  is  not  an  artist;  he  never  will 
be  an  artist.  Iti  is  not  my  Ignorance ;  it  is 
truth.  It  is  his  own  way  of  seeing,  of 
course ;  but  not  a  real  painter's  way.  He 
will  never  get  on,,  never ;  but  who  can  tell 
him  so)  Certainly  not  a  person  who 
knows  nothing.  And  yet  what  a  waste 
of  a  man's  life !  How  useful  he  might  be 
in  some  other  profession,  so  clever  and 
good  as  he  is,  poor  fellow !  As  it  is,  he 
will  have  nothing  but  disappointment ;  and 
he  will  always  go  on  believing  in  himself, 
and  blame  other  people  for  what  is  himself. 
He  won't  even  believe  experience.  What 
can  be  sadder  than  such  a  life,  spent  in 
tiding  to  do  what  he  can't,  what  he  never 
can  do!  Are  there  many  such  lives,  I 
wonder  t " 

Poppy's  eyes  and  mouth  grew  so  sad  as 
she  listened  to  Geoffrey,  and  thought  her 
own  thoughts  about  it  all,  that  presently, 
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by  slow  degrees,  the  dreamy  joy  with 
idiich  he  watched  her  and  answered  her, 
talkira  his  best,  changed  into  a  kind  of 
oneasmessi  a  faint,  pnzzled  anxiety.  Even 
the  tonch  of  her  questionsi  as  soft  as  tliat 
of  her  fingers,  began  to  hart  a  little  in  time, 
and  yet  Poppy  had  never  forgotten  for  a 
moment  that  she  might  be  playing  on  a 
very  sensitive  instrument 

At  last  he  said  to  her— he  was  sitting  on 
the  bench  near  her  now : 

**  When  •  you  were  looking  at  the 
numntains  from  my  window,  do  you 
remember  wbat  yon  said  ^  " 

As  he  spoke,  he  leaned  a  little  back  into 
his  own  comer ;  his  face  flushed,  and  his 
hMurt  was  beatii^  violently.  It  most  not 
be  possible  for  her  to  see  the  one  or  hear 
the  other. 

*'No;  what  did  I  say  ?"  said  Poppy^  in 
her  sweet,  grave  voice. 

«!  thought  you  were  perfectly  right, 
and  it  was  just  like  yon  to  say  it.  Ton 
said:  'Somehow  I  find  more  poetry  in 
things  when  I  don't  know  too  much  about 
ihem.'" 

*'  Yes,"  she  said,  not  understanding  him. 
•*I  think  I  do." 

•  *'Bat  that  is  rather  bad  for  me  to 
xemMnber,"  he  said,  very  low,  "  when  you 
have  been  making  me  tell  you  my  history 
hi  this  minute  way." 

Poppy  smiled,  and  coloured  a  little 
too. 

*'  When  you  examine  a  thing,"  Gdoffrey 
want  on,  "it  does  not  mean  that  it  interests 
you.    Bather  the  contrary." 

'*  No,"  she  said,  a  little  eagerly.  ''  Ton 
don't  understand  me.  I  was  talking  about 
poetry — ^fancy,  imihgination,  something  that 
can  never  be  quite  real  Mountains  are 
that  to  me— uke  pictures  in  the  clouds 
or  in  the  fire.  Beal  life,  human  life,  is 
qidte  a  different  thing.  One  cannot  know 
too  much  about  that,  I  think — about 
people's  thoughts  and  work.  There  is 
nothing  so  interesting."  She  laughed  out 
as  she  went  on.  **Tou  cannot  have 
tibomght  that  it  was  a  want  of  interest  in 
yon  that  made  me  ask  all  those  impertinent 
qnesttons." 

"  Only  a  want  of  poetical  interest,"  said 
Gtooffrey. 

"Well,  you  are  alive,  you  are  real; 
yon  are  not  far  off,  like  the  mountains." 

'*No;  I  am  an  easy  stud;^,  with  no 
myaterions  distances.  Nothing  to  be 
imagbed  about  me,"  he  said ;  and  though 
he  was  almost  laughing  too,  there  was 
endi  an  oddly  sad  rfaig  in    the    voice 


which  talked  this  nonsense  that  Poppy 
felt  that  she  had  somehow,  with  all  her 
good  intentions,  done  sometiiing  wrong. 

Her  pity  for  him  was  real  and  deep; 
but  at  that  moment,  plainly,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  finish  the 
talk  as  kindly  as  possible. 

"  Ton  must  be  a  subject  of  imagination 
to  your  own  people,  if  you  never  go 
home,"  she  said.  **  Why  don't  you  go  to 
Sutton  Bryans  this  ^autumn,  and  paint 
some  beech-woods  1 " 

He  had  no  time  to  answer,  and  they 
both  rose  to  their  feet  Two  shadowsi 
Miss  Latimer  and  Mr.  Otto  Nugent,  were 
moving  towards  them  down  the  broad, 
white  path. 

FROM  SUNSET  TILL  DAWN. 


The  solitude  of  a  great  city  from  about 
the  second  hour  after  midnight  till  the 
grey  dawn  comes  again,  making  the 
mysterious  shadows  less  dark,  and  bring- 
ing back  the  first  throbbings  of  renewed 
life,  inspires  one  with  a  feeling  of  strange 
awe.  Well  di^  Wordsworth  realise  tms 
when  he  stood  on  Westminster  Bridge  in 
the  calm  dawn  of  that  September  day  in 
1803: 

Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  1 
Gnie  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will ; 

Dear  God !  the  very  houses  are  asleep, 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

Against  this  solitude,  that  which  reigns 
amioUt  the  lonely  hills  is  as  nothing.  The 
one  inspires  the  feeling  of  lonely  isolation 
in  the  midst  of  those  slumberii^,  unheed- 
ingmillions,  whOsttheother  bestows  thecom- 
panionship  of  Nature  in  a  thousand  varied 
forms.  Nowhere  within  the  scope  of  our 
poetic  literature  has  this  dominating  spirit 
of  Nature  been  better  described  than  in 
Wordsworth's  lines : 

The  Bomidins[  cataract 
Haunted  me  Uke  a  passion ;  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountaiq,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite ;  a  feeling  and  a  love 
That  nad  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 
Bv  thoughts  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. 

There  are  many  who  imagine  that,  after 
nightfall.  Nature  loses  all  personality  and 
life ;  that  night  is  but  another  name  for 
the  cold  gloom  of  temporary  effacement; 
and  that  the  earth,  after  sunset,  is  like 
some  vast  theatre  of  which  the  f ootUghts 
have  all  been  ezthiguished,  the  curtain  has 
fallen  on  the  final  act  of  the  play,  and  the 
I  players  have  all  gone  wearily  home  to 
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forgetjfolnesa  and  repose.  As  a  matter  of 
fact|  it  is  not  so.  All  Nature  does  not  go 
to  sleep  when  the  curtain  of  night  is 
drawn  across  the  heavens,  nor  are  the 
doors  of  her  treasure  •  chambers  closed 
against  the  reverent  foot  or  inquiring 
eye.  Daring  all  the  night  Nature  has  a 
subtle  life  and  a  mysterious  music  of  her 
otm.  Every  sound  is  accentuatedi  or 
underscored,  as  it  weve — the  drone  of  the 
dragon-fi^,  the  hum  of  the  belated  bee,  the 
blithe  chinrup  of  the  grasshopper,  and  the 
twitter  of  the  birds  in  bush  and  tree.  We 
seem  to  be  nearer  the  supernatural,  too, 
both  in  feeling  and  interpretation. 

A  nocturnal  ramble  by  meadow,  river, 
and  hill,  is  not  a  common  incident  in  human 
experience,  but  it  has  in  it  elements  which 
are  at  once  romantic  and  picturesque,  nor 
is  it  without  its  reward.  The  matter-of- 
fact  world  may  smile,  and  tell  us  that 
mgbt  is  a  strange  season  in  which  to  go 


a^ad  OTer  hill  and  dide  in  search  of  cold.    The  river  shintmerS.  hoverer.  in 


knowledge  and  pleasure.  We  accept  its 
opinion  with  good-natured  equanimity, 
and  pursue  our  way  all  the  same,  on  tiie 
principle  that  we  know  well  what  we  are 
about. 

How  still  lies  the  sleeping  village !  The 
merry  chimes  of  the  blacksmith's  anvil  are 
hushed,  and  his  forge  fire  restf ully  slumbers 
till  a  npw  day ;  the  old  mill-wheel,  coated 
with, green,  velvety  ooze,  stands  silent  in 
the  deep  night.  Yonder,  in  the  east^  is  the 
moon,  about  twenty  degrees  above  the 
horizon.  At  present  it  is  onlya  wan  half  disc; 
but  it  will  become  luminous  as  it  ascenda 
Here  are  the  grand,  picturesque  ruins  of 
Galder  Towers,  fit  spot  whence  to  start  on 
our  nocturnal  ramble.  Listen  to  the 
"  tu-whoo  "  of  the  grey  owl  in  some  recess 
of  that  old  ivy-wreathed  tower.  Hark!  there 
is  the  call  again — a  strangely  mingled  cry, 
assuredly  belonging  to  the  night ;  flute-like, 
too,  and  not  altogether  weird.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  us  to  be  wronging 
Nature,  and  to  be  a  libel  on  the  bird 
hitnself,  to  insist  that  the  owl's  vocation 
on  this  planet  of  ours  is  to  pose  as  an  an- 
chorite, or  a  bird  of  evil  omen  and  dolorous 
tidings.  It  is  true  that  both  he  and  the 
raven  have  a  somewhat  shady  reputation 
in  this  respect^  but  they  can  take  consoling 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  the 
only  individuals  so  treated  by  a  world 
that  has  maligned  its  greatest  benefactors 
and  best  friends,  from  Socrates  downwards. 
It  is  unfair  to  him  that  the  charge  of 
bringing  calamity  to  mortals  should  be 
laid  at  liis  door.     He  has  nothing  to  do 


with  the  control  of  Fate.  Fate  herself 
is  often  faithless,  and  has  many  an  Idle 
jest.  He  is  a  mighty  hunter,  if  you  will, 
and  has  a  strange,  eerie  ory,  but  lus  voiee 
is  his  own,  and,  in  all  likelihoodi  to  the 
ear  of  his  lady-love  is  sweeter  ttum  the 
nightingale's  song — ^it  certainly  has  not 
interfered  with  his  wooing.  Aiid«  if  he 
should  hunt  by  night,  it  is  a  household 
necessity,  and  he  has  the  consoliio^  thonght 
that  he  is  not  interfering  with  his  feathered 
neighbours  iriio  forage  by  day.  Ha  has, 
moreovw,  one  supreme  virtue*— «11  his 
cares  and  interests  are  centred  in  his 
spouse  and  the  little  ones— and  this  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  many  a  feather- 
less  biped. 

Now  we  are  deep  in  the  meadow  that 
leads  to  the  river-side.  There  is  no  silence 
nor  rest  in  these  waters  day  or  night. 
The  moon  is  still  ascending  the  sky,  bat, 
being  on  the  wane,  its  light  is  wan  and 


its  pale  beams,  and  we  can  trace,  in  far-off 
silvery  patches,  the  windings  of  the  waters 
by  the  tall  seggans  and  overhanging  alders 
that  fringe  the  banks.  But  hark  I  there  is 
a  dull  splash — a  night  moth  .has  been 
sucked  into  the  jaws  of  some  wary  trout. 
Yonder  is  a  heron,  too,  standing  among 
the  bents  which  bend  in  the  night  breeze. 
He  may  have  been  for  hours  on  that  l<mely 
vigil,  watching  for  his  prey ;  but,  eave  for 
the  wind  ruffling  his  feathers  at  intervals, 
he  is  siLsnt  and  motionless  as  if  carved  in 
stone. 

Right  over  our  heads,  and  swift  as  an 
arrow,  passes  the  humming  snipe,  whUst, 
cbcling  around  us,  with  querulous,  plaintive 
cry,  hovers  the  anxious  and  affrighted 
lapwing,  seeking  by  every  artifice  in  her 
power  to  allure  us  from  her  young  brood. 
How  lightly  do  the  creatures  of  the  fields 
and  woods  sleep!  The  faintest  footstep 
brings  the  drowsy,  respcmsive  twitter  or 
call  from  fir-wood,  beech  grove,  or  river- 
bank.  There  is  no  bird,  however,  more 
easily  awoke  than  the  lapwing,  and  we 
have  often  found  our  footsteps  custui^b  her 
a  long  way  off  When  suddenly  aroused 
she  flies  with  quick,  jerky  fltght  around 
the  intruder,  at  the  same  time  uttering 
cries  of  plaintive  appeal  Little  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  poacher  looks  upon  the 
bird  with  extreme  disfavour,  as  the  game- 
keeper has  learned  to  associate  his  cry 
with  the  movements  of  that  nefarious 
trespasser. 

Harkl  a  little  sedge-warbler  has  borst 
into  song  over  yonder,  on  the  opposite 
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bonk  of  the  Btreani — a  song  sweet^nd  clear 
as  the  notes  of  a  GaUbrian  fiate.  The 
bird  is  to  a  ewtainty  deep  in  the  heart  of 
the  boshes,  soironnded  by  an  impervious 
sereen  of  boughs,  as  he  is  wondiously  shy, 
and  can  seldom  be  seen  unless  from  a 
-distance  and  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  glass. 
He  is  yonder,  however,  jubilant  as  the 
midnight  reveUer  iiu  his  rollicking,  heedless 
song.  Often  on  a  midsummer  night— 
when  the  great  belt  of  grey  light  never 
left  the  horiflon  all  the  night  through,  but 
crept  from  the  west  alcmg  the  nordiem 
horizon  till  it  merged  in  the  eastern  dawn 
— ^have  we  heard  Um,  in  true  ventriloqcdal 
fashion,  mimic  the  various  harmonies  of 
the  noonday  grove.  He  is  really  the 
British  modking-bird,  facile  princeps ;  even 
the  wood-thrush,  with  all  his  versatility, 
eannot  approach  him. 

We  have  yet  a  long  sketch  to  overtake 
by  hillside,  river -^  bank,  and  dark  fir- 
wood,  solemn  and  undefined  in  the 
distance,  and  ere  we  return  to  the  village 
the  dawn  will  be  upon  us.  Listen  to  that 
sharp,  flute-like,  plaintive  cry  overhead. 
It  is  the  call  of  the  curlew,  who  is  hurry- 
ing off  to  his  feeding-ground  by  marshy 
meadow  or  mountain  tarn.  Nor  is  he  the 
only  bird  dn  the  wing  just  now — that 
stnmge-looking  speck,  like  a  fleck  of 
whiteness,  is  the  grey  owl  flitting  around 
na  silent  as  the  creature  of  a  dream. 
Most  birds  dgnal  their  course  either  with 
whirr  or  flap  of  wing,  but  no  sound 
accompanies  the  owl's  phantom  flight. 

Yonder,  at  last,  is  the  faintest  indication 
of  the  dawn  in  the  form  of  a  cold,  gray 
streak  in  the  east.  Slowly  it  advances, 
and  we  see  that  the  first  stage  of  the 
struggle  for  the  mastery  between  darkness 
uid  Sght  has  been  entered  upon.  The 
sky  above,  however,  is  yet  dark  and  star- 
gemmed.  The  ludf-moon  is  slowly  saQing 
up,  and  the  Pleiades  are  shining  overhead 
in  tiidr  throbbing  pulsations  of  life  and 
light,  whilst  Orion  is  setting  behind  the 
western  hills  which  are  dimly  looming 
yonder  out  of  the  solemn  darkness.  In  the 
utter  stillness  which  lies  around  in  bank,  and 
field,  and  tree,  we  feel  the  mystic  influence 
of 

This  holy  time,  quiet  as  a  nan 
Breathless  with  adoration. 

Yonder,  too,  the  morning  star,  large  and 
lustrous,  hangs  above  the  old  church  tower 
like  a  lamp  of  heaven  hung  o'er  a  holy 
shrine.  Higher  still  the  light  spreads  up 
from  the  distant  east,  changing  from  its 
primal  grey  colour  to  a  dark  blue,  with 


here  and  there  filmy  flecks  of  a  dusky 
yellow. 

Now  comes  the  ruddy  glow  deep  down 
amidst  the  flecks  of  cloud  that  lie  along 
the  rim  of  the  eastern  horizon.  These 
flecks  are  motionless  as  anchored  ships. 
Ruddier  they  .become,  and  seem  to  throb 
or  pulsate,  as  if  by  some  unseen  influence 
they  were  newly  gifted  with  a  life  of 
transcendent  glory.  Graduidly  the  settii^ 
of  ethereal  Uue,  in  which  they,  are  so 
beautifully  |daced,  becomes  light  green  in 
tint,  and  the  cloudy  bars  assume  the 
colour  of  glowing  amber. 

But  as  this  goes  on  the  earth  is  awaking. 
With  the  flrst  streak  of  dawn  there  comes 
over  the  land  a  strange,  cold  sough,  ruffling 
the  surface  of  the  still  pools  and  passing 
with  a  '<sis— sh"  amongst  the  beeches  and 
firs.  It  is  the  signal  that  Nature  is  astb 
again,  and  has  drawn  her  first  fresh  breath 
ere  enteriog  on  another  dial'^  round  of  the 
circling  sun.  Fresh  and  gladsome  comes 
that  breeze  as  blithdy  it  blows 

Reveill^e  to  the  breaking  mom. 

Have  you  ever  observed  closely  the  gradual 
awaking  of  animal  life  at  the  flrst  indica- 
tions of  dawn)  IVom  the  time  when 
spring  is  advanced,  and  all  the  summer 
through,  6x^  of  all  comes  the  faint  twitter 
of  the  swallows,  informing  us  that  they 
have  got  their  eyes  opened,  and  are  pluming 
their  feathers  and  taking  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,  ere  contemplating  their  foraging  ex- 
peditions for  themselves  and  their  young 
brood.  Half  an  hour  later  the  first 
chirruping  of  the  thrush  is  heard  from  the 
bushes  at  the  comer  of  the  meadow ;  while, 
just  as  the  sun  is  throwing  up  his  shafts 
into  the  heart  of  the  clouds  that  skirt 
the  horizon,  and  before  his  burnished 
disc  comes  ^in  sight,  the  lark  soars  to 
his  exultant  notes,  higher  and  higher, 
shaking  down  in  one  unceasing  stream  his 
melodious  strains  upon  the  awakened 
earth. 

The  sky  in  the  east,  ycmder,  has  now  a 
deep  blue  colour,  and  forms  a  fine  contrast 
to  the  green  hills  in  the  comparative  fore- 
ground, A  cool  breeze  comes  up  now  from 
the  south,  brhiging  with  it  white  clouds 
sailing  at  an  immense  height,  with  openings 
between,  like  azure  lakes,  or  aerial  seas 
compassed  by  low-lying  banks  of  slumber- 
ing vapour.  These,  if  you  closely  watch 
them,  you  will  find  to  slo^y  dissolve: 
fragments  break  away  from  them  just  as 
the  edges  of  Polar  glaciers  slip  into  the  sea 
from  the  ice-cliff;  only,  the  magician's  hand 
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that  Bonden  the  fleeey  rims  from  the  snow- 
white  body  of  the  doad  ia  al&e  silent  and 
nnseen.  Watoh  the  mystery  of  the  tiny 
sundered  patch.  Onwaid  it  drifts  from 
the  solid  white  mass,  like  a  strayed  lamb 
from  the  flock.  Still  on  it  goes,  exhaling 
itself  in  the  infinite,  evexv  moment  getting 
iliinner  and  more  translucent,  its  margin 
stretching  out  into  an  uneven  fringe,  until 
it  fades  away  in  the  finest  silken  threads, 
and  is  lost  in  the  illimitable  blue.  Whilst 
this  transformation  is  going  on  in  the 
boundless  arena  above,  what  a  mysterious 
and  fascinating  charm  there  is  in  all  these 
changes  I  The  delicate  hues^  the  contrast 
of  the  fleecy  white  with  the  deepest  blue, 
the  ever-changing  forms,  the  Ugut  shining 
through  the  gau2y  texture,  and  their  gentle, 
dreamy  motion,  lend  these  clouds  an 
exquisite  beauty  and  grace  which  from  the 
memory  can  never  tSie  away.  There  is 
in  them,  both  in  form  and  motion, 
the  most  exquisite  poetry.  We  never  see 
tiiem  in  their  cahn,  stately  drifthig  through 
the  blue  sky,  without  thinking  of  the 
charming  and  peaceful  lines  of  Shelley : 

Underneath  the  young  grey  dawn, 
A  mnltitade  of  dense,  white  fleecy  clouds 
Were  wandering  in  thick  folds  along  the  mountains, 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind. 

But  the  blue  smoke  is  curling  from  the 
cottage  roofs  in  the  village  down  yonder, 
and  we  must  take  our  way  homewards. 
As  we  descend  to  the  village  we  have  the 
consciousness  that  we  have  been  abroad  to 
some  purposa  And  no  one  can  blame  us 
if,  in  some  cahn  retrospect  of  this  walk,  in 
after  days,  there  should  come  upon  our  lips 
the  lines : 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven  ! 


THE  COCO  DE  IVDEE. 


There  should  be  great  rejoicing  among 
the  vegetable  world  at  Eew ;  especially 
should  the  Pahn  House  be  agitat^  by  a 
joyous  crepitation,  for  a  prince  royal  of  all 
the  palms — it  may  be  a  princess, « but  as 
there  is  no  Salic  law  in  the  case  that  does 
not  signify — ^has  been  brought  into  the 
world  under  the  skiUul  management  of  the 
staff  of  the  Boyal  Gardens.  The  young 
<'0oco  de  Mer''  has  not  yet  taken  its  place 
among  the  tall  palms  of  the  great  house. 
Its  royal  nursery  is  at  present  in  the  warm 
and  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  house 
which  contains  the  tank  of  the  Victoria 
Begia.    There,  just  above  the  level  of  the 


water,  is  perched  the  big  flower-pot  that 
contains  the  vigorously  shooting  young 
plant;  and  on  the  top  of  what  seems  to  be 
a  dndn-pipe  set  on  end  reposes,  in  close 
proximity,  the  mother  nut---a  double  nut 
of  great  sfaEe— wUch  stiU  continues  in  a 
certain  measure  to  nourish  ber  young  off- 
spring. 

The  plant  is  said  to  be  the  first  that  has 
ever  been  raised  in  Europe,  and  the  *mode 
of  its  germination  is  so  peculiar  and  inte- 
resting as  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion from  even  casutd  and  unscientific 
visitors.  Frequenters  of  the  Ghodens  pay 
regular  visits  to  enquire  after  the  health 
and  progress  of  Uie  little  stranger ;  and 
the  holiaay-makers  gather  round  it  and 
peruse  the  card  which  contains  a  short 
account  of  its  lineage  and  antecedents. 

A  certain  flavour  of  mystery  and 
romance  attaches  to  this  singuLur  palm,  of 
which  the  nut  was  known  and  treasured 
long  before  the  tree  itself  that  bore  it  had 
been  identified.  For  the  latter  is  found 
only  on  two  small  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  belonging  to  the  Seychelles  group, 
which,  although  known  to  navigators  from 
the  date  of  Yasco  di  Gama's  diMOveiy  of  a 
route  to  India  by  wav  of  the  Gape,  were 
left  to  themselves  tiU  1743,  when  the 
French  Governor  of  tiie  Mauritius  annexed 
them  to  his  sovereign's  dominions. 

French  botanists  and  explorers  were  not 
long  in  identifying  the  tree  which  produced 
the  wonderfid  nuts,  and  hastened  to  impart 
their  knowledge  to  the  scientific  world,  in 
this  heedless  way  missbig  a  fine  opportunity 
of  clearing  something  like  a  fortune  in  the 
nut  trade,  for,  up  to  the  time  of  this  dis- 
covery, the  double  nut  was  highly  prixed, 
and  as  much  as  four  hundred  pounds  had 
been  given  for  a  single  specimen.  But  it 
can  be  imagined  wmtt  a  ''bear  market'' 
there  was  in  double  cocos  when  it  was 
whispered  abroad  that  this  precious  nut 
was  *'as  plenty  as  blackberries"  in  two 
islands  in  the  bidian  sea& 

Befote  that  discovery  the  only  speci- 
mens known  of  the  double  nut  had  been 
floatied  up  by  the  sea  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Indies  or  of  the  islands  adjacenty  thou- 
sands of  miles  distant  from  its  place  of 
origin.  When  picked  up  on  the  seashore — 
not  a  common  object'  by  any  means,  but  a 
treasure  of  the  greatest  rarity — ^it  did  not 
necessarily  bring  good  fortune  to  its  finder. 
On  the  Maldive  Islands  it  was  death  to 
possess  it^  as  when  found  it  should  be 
taken  at  once  to  the  Kins.  ItXwas  the 
inside  of^  the  nut  that  His  Majes^  prind- 
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pally  valaedi  for  it  was  believed  to  be  an 
unfailing  antidote  against  all  poisons.  The 
shells  uie  Kbg  would  bestow  on  his 
favourites.  They  take  a  fine  polishi 
especially  when  harden^  and  condensed 
by  a  voyage  on  their  oim  account  across 
the  Indian  Ocean;  and  thus,  beautifully 
carved  and  embossed,  they  ma^e  hand- 
some drinking-cups,  with  enough  of  their 
original  virtue  about  them  to  give  warning 
of  any  peculiarly  poisonous  brew  that  may 
be  poured  into  diem. 

The  Indians  also  attached  great  medicinal 
value  to  the  coco  de  mer,  which  seems 
originally  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  Portuguese,  as  the  first  to  open  trade 
and  form  settlements  on  the  coast  of  India. 
A  Dutch  naturalist  speaks  of  the  nut  as 
*'  a  wonderful  miracle  of  nature,  the  most 
rare  of  marine  productions,  a  frait  growing 
itself  in  the  sea  whose  tree  has  hitherto 
been  concealed  from  tiie  eye  of  man." 

But,  according  to  the  Malays,  the  tree 
had  actually  beien  seen :  a  great  palm, 
growing  upwards  from  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
and  visible  at  a  great  depth  through  the 
translucent  waves ;  but  when  any  one  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  tree  by  diving,  ib 
vanished  away  and  was  no  more  seen. 
Another  account  has  it  that  those  who 
dived  for  it  were  no  more  seen,  for, 
accordmg  to  the  negro  magicians,  who  pro- 
fessed to  know  something  of  the  secret  of 
its  origin,  this  wonderful  tree,  in  its  sub- 
marine branches,  harboured  an  enormous 
griffin,  which  nightiy  came  to  shore  and, 
seizing  elephants  and  tigers,  carried  them 
off  to  its  nest  and  devoured  them,  and  not 
satisfied  with  such  common  fare,  lay  in 
wait  for  ships,  which  the  huge  beast  would 
drag  towards  it  with  its  long  arms  and 
then  devour  the  luckless  mariners  at  its 
leisure. 

With  such  pleasant  traditions  attached 
to  it,  and  encompassed  by  puch  a  delightful 
mystery,  it  seems  almost  a  pity  that  the 
light  of  common  day  should  have  been  let 
in  upon  the  matter  by  the  discovery  of  the 
nut  as  a  mere  terrestrial  product.  Yet 
many  curious  speculations  are  excited  by 
the  existence  of  such  a  specialised  variety 
of  the  pahn  upon  two  solitary  islands  only, 
thousands  of  miles  away, from  any  great 
mass  of  land.  If  the  product  .itself  is 
neither  so  rich  and  rare  as  it  was  once 
supposed  to  be,  yet  the  wonder  is  all  the 
greater. as  to  how  it  got  there,  perched, 
that  is,  upon  a  rocky  summit  surrounded 
by  the  lone  ocean.  The  islands  on  which 
grows  the   coco  de   mer,   the    scientific 


name  of  which  is  Lodoicea  Sychellarum — 
in  the  days  of  ignorance  it  was  called 
Cocos  Maldavica,  from  the  specimens  of  its 
fruit  being  found  chiefly  on  the  Maldives 
— ^are  not  coralline  islands,  like  so  many  in 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  seas,  but  veritable 
granitic  peaks,  the  last  remains,  perhaps, 
of  some  submerged  continent  on  which 
have  taken  refuge  a  few  select  remnants  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  more  primitive 
world. 

In  political  geography,  the  Seychelles 
are  grouped  with  the  Mauritius,  and 
consequently,  when  the  British  acquired 
the  latter,  the  Seychelles  came  within  the 
bargain  conferred  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
and  with  them  we  acquired  the  practical 
monopoly  of  the  coco  de  mer.  An  English 
observer  soon  after  the  cession  of  the 
islands,  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
sight  of  these  palms  ''growiii^  in  thousands, 
old  and  young,"  the  middle-aged  flourish- 
ing, the  old  decaying,  and  the  young 
growing  up  to  replace  them,  just  like 
some  human  family,  and  he  adds:  "It  is 
difficult  not  to  look  upon  them  as  animated 
objects." 

The  same  feeling  arises  when  regarding 
the  specimen  at  Kew  Gardens.  There 
seems  an  almost  animal  vitality  about  the 
plant,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  parent  nut,  and  absorbs 
nutriment  therefrom,  hem  a  strong 
analogy  to  arrangements  in  animal  life. 
A  striking  distinction  between  the  sexes 
tends  to  aid  the  illusion,  if  illusion  it  ba 
The  male  tree  is  tall  and  stately,  rising 
often  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  fee^ 
and  producing  huge  spathes  which  con- 
tain the  fertilising  element  The  female 
is  generally  twenty  or  thirty  feet  less 
in  height,  but  with  a  more  spreading 
plumage  of  fronds,  and  will  produce,  in 
suitable  conditions,  perhaps  a  hundred 
nuts  in  a  year ;  and  she  comes  to  bear  fruit 
in  her  ninth  year,  and  often  earlier,  and 
the  days  of  her  years  range  closely  with 
the  scriptural  span  allotted  to  manUnd. 

Tet  the  value  of  the  coco  de  mer  to  the 
dwellers  in  its  native  isles  is  not  so  much 
for  the  double  nut,  which,  whatever  its 
medicinal  value,  is  not  good  eating,  nor  is 
the  oil  extracted  from  it  equal  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  cocoa-nut.  But  the  grand 
leafage  of  the  palm  forms  the  ridging  of 
the  native  huts — a  hundred  leaves  will 
make  a  whole  house,  and  a  single  leaf 
makes  a  hen-coop,  as  may  be  seen  in  ihe 
drawings  of  the  late  Miss  lidbrlanne  North 
at  her  gallery  in  the  Gardens.    The  down 
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of  the  yonng  foliage  forms  good  stuffing 
for  pillows,  mattresses,  eta,  and  the  leaf- 
ribs  are  made  into  baskets  and  brooms — ^to 
such  humble  uses  has  the  rojral  family 
of  palms  descended  in  its  latter  days. 

As  to  whether  our  English  spedmen 
will  torn  oat  a  boy  or  a  girl,  it  is  as  yet 
too  early  to  speak  with  eertainty.  And 
the  prospects  of  rearing  the  interesting 
iMtor  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  with 
confidence.  Bat  there  is  no  harm  in 
wishing  that  oar  coco  de  mer  may  grow  to 
a  hairared  feet  high,  and  lire  for  a 
hondred  years. 


SOME  DUKES   OF   YOEK 


The  reviyal  of  a  title  which  for  the  past 
fiye  centuries  and  longer  has  been  heard  of 
more  or  less  fai  the  stirring  epochs  of 
English  history,  is  an  event  which  raises 
a  certain  interest  in  other  Dukes  of  York, 
most  of  whom  are  lineally  connected  with 
the  Prince  who  is  the  latest  representative 
of  the  famous  house  of  York.  On  the 
whole  the  title  is  one  that  has  rung 
pleasantly  in  the  ears  of  the  Englishmen 
oi  succeeding  generations.  Its  holders 
have  generally  been  popular  favourites,  and 
distinguished  by  courage  and  courtesy; 
and  while  they  have  had  their  fair  share 
of  vicissitudes  and  misfortunes,  nothing 
that  is  ill-omened  or  unlucky  can  be  held 
to  attach  itself  to  the  White  Eose  of  York. 

For  the  first  Duke  of  York  we  need  go 
no  further  back  than  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third.  There  were  no  English  Di&es, 
indeed,  before  that  reign.  The  title  was 
one  that  seemed  to  belong  to  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  it  was  as  vicar  of  the 
Empire  that  Edward  probably  felt  himself 
empowered  to  create  dukedoms  for  his 
numerous  progeny  of  sons.  The  fifth  of 
these  was  Edmund  of  Langley,  created 
Duke  of  York,  who  lived  to  see  his  nephew 
IHchard  deposed,  and  who  is  chiefly  note- 
worthy to  us  as  calling  so  persistently  for 
his  boots  in  Shakespeare's  chronicle  play 
of  <<King  Bichard  the  Second."  That  he 
can't  get  his  boots  owin^  to  his  wife's 
machinations  saves  the  hfe  of  his  son 
Edward,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  gain  the 
start  in  a  race  for  Windsor,  and  to  reach 
the  presence  of  the  new  Eling  and  obtain 
his  pardon  before  his  father  arrives  to 
denounce  him  as  a  conspirator. 

When  good  old  York  shuffles  off  this 
mortal  coil,  and  has  no  more  need  for  his 
boots,  his  son  Edward  steps  into  them. 


and  becondng  Duke  of  York,  serves  the 
House  of  Lancaster  faithfully ;  and  having 
no  progeny  tiiat  one  hears  of,  is  not  an 
object  of  much  suspicion  to  his  sovereign, 
and  dies  in  his  service;  leading  the  van- 
guard ci  the  little  English  army  at 
Agincourt.  But  it  is  otherwise  witii  his 
brother  Richard,  Earl  of  OambHclge,  who 
marries  Ann  Mortimer,  the  heiress  of 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Olarmce,  the  third  son  of 
King  Edward  the  Tliird,  and  thus  unites 
two  potent  lines  of  succession.  Thus  when 
Henry  ttie  Fifth  was  about  to  depart  for 
the  French  wars,  ho  thought  it  best  to 
make  all  safe  at  homo  by  beheading  my 
lord  of  Cambridge,  who  loft  a  son,  Ri^rd, 
however,  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  be- 
headed. And  when  Richard  came  to  a 
beheadable  age,  luckily  for  him  a  child 
King  was  upon  the  throne.  Thai  we  have 
the  episode,  as  Shakespeare  and  the  chroni- 
clers give  it,  of  the  quarrd  between 
Richard  and  Somerset  in  the  Temple 
Grardens,  and  of  the  challenge  of  the 
former  to  those  who  favoured  ms  cause: 

Prom  oS.  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

Then  as  a  result  of  the  quarrel 
between  Gloucester  and  the  Cardinal, 
Beaufort,  and  their  temporary  reconcilia- 
tion, Holinshed  tells  us  how  ''the  Eong 
for  joy  caused  a  solemn  feast  to  be  made 
on  Whitsunday :  on  which  dale  he  created 
Richard  Plantagenet  sonno  and  heire  to 
the  earl  of  Cambridge  (whom  his  father  at 
Southampton  had  put  to  death  as  before 
ye  have  heard)  duke  of  York  not  forseeing 
that  this  preferment  should  be  his  destruc- 
tion." Yet,  as  the  ELing  was  only  seven 
years  old  at  the  time,  he  is  hardly  to  be 
blamed  for  his  want  of  forethought  and 
penetration. 

The  new  Duke  of  York  was  a  brave  and 
stirring  Prince, and  finding  thecrown almost 
derelict,  he  went  for  it  with  great  skill  and 
determbiation,  backed  by  the  general  good 
wishes  of  the  nation.  That  he  was  eventually 
defeated  at  Wakefield  by  Queen  Margaret, 
and  speedily  executed — 

Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York  gates; 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York. 

wasan unfortunate  accident  due  to  Richard's 
reckless  courage ;  but  his  son  Edward,  who 
nuiy  be  reckoned  as  the  fourth  Duke  of 
York,  one  of  the  best  captains  of  the  age, 
soon  redressed  the  balance,  and  avenged 
his  father's  death.  About  Edward's  son, 
another  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  there  still 
hangs  the  romance  of  a  doubtfcd  unknown 
fate.    Whether  he  and  his  brother,  the 
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titolar  Edward  the  Fifth,  were  really  mar 
dered  in  ihe  Tower,  and,  if  so,  by  whose 
anttiority,  is  still,  and  ever  likely  to  be,  a 
question  about  which  different  opinions 
may  be  held. 

The  next  Duke  of  York  is  nnfamiliar  as 
such ;  we  know  him  better  as  the  bttrly, 
butcher-like  Prince,  the  blj)S  King  Harry 
of  the  popular  legend.  Bat  he  was  created 
Doke  of  York  in  his  yoath,  when  his  elder 
brother  Arthur  was  alive.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  another  Dake  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  then  in  1604-5,  in  the  month 
oi  January,  cannie  Eling  Jamie  having 
recently  come  to  the  tbrone,  there  is  a 

grand  ceremonial  at  Whitehall,  when 
hailes,  Dake  of  Albany  in  the  peerage 
of  Scotland,  a  child  some  four  years  old, 
takes  the  Bath  with  other  young  Gom- 
panionaof  the  Order,  and  probably  holloaed 
Instfly  during  the  process,  and  on  the 
following  day  was  created  Duke  of  York. 
Noble  ^urls  bore  respectively  the  robes  of 
estftte,  the  golden  rod,  the  cap  of  state, 
and  it  took  three  of  ttiem  to  bear  the  little 
Duke  himself,  who  was  a  cantankerous 
child  by  all  accounts,  and  who,  perhaps, 
was  allowed  to  sudc  the  golden  rod  to 
keep  him  quiet.  Happy  for  him  K  he 
had  lived  and  died  Duke  of  York,  for 
Charles  would  have  made  an  excellent 
nobleman,  and  would  have  been  spared 
the  miseries  of  his  unhappy  reign. 

Of  Charles's  son,  James,  we  seem  to 
know  a  good  deal  more  as  Duke  of  York. 
First  we  have  the  litUe  Duke  of  York  a 
boy  prisoner  in  St.  James's  Palace,  and 
helped  out  of  the  window  by  Sir  John 
Denham,  the  poet  of  "  Cooper's  Hill,''  with 
whom  he  escapes  to  France.  Less  happily 
in  after  years^  restored  to  greatness,  the 
same  Duke  employs  himself  in  carrying  off 
the  .elderly  poet^s  young  and  pretty  wife, 
a  matter  which  ended  tragically  enough 
for  her,  as  she  died  soon  after,  and 
Denham  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned 
her. 

When  in  the  company  of  Samuel 
Pepys  we  constantly  meet  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  for  whom,  as  Lord  High 
Admiral,  the  worthy  Clerk  of  the  Acts 
has  the  greatest  respect,  although  he 
may  not  rate  his  administrative  talents 
very  highly,  Nor  can  the  Duke  be 
reckoned  much  of  a  naval  commander,  for 
though  he  was  in  some  big  sea  fights,  he 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  anxious  to  get 
out  of  them  again.  Yet  James  was 
resi^ctable  enough  as  Duke  of  York,  and 
it  was  only  when  he  came  to  be  King  of 


England  that  he  made  a  conspicuous  failure 
in  affairs. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts  there 
comes  a  kind  of  schism  in  the  line  oi 
Dukes  of  York.  Actually,  for  some  time 
there  were  two :  a  Stuart  Duke  of  York, 
Henry  Benedict,  a  Eoman  Cardinal,  and 
son  of  him  whom  our  forefathers  called  the 
old  Pretender ;  and  Edward  Augustus,  oi 
the  house  of  Cuelph,  son  of  Prince  Fred, 
and  a  younger  brother  of  the  good 
monarch.  Farmer  George.  Of  this  Duke  oi 
York  not  much  is  known.  We  may  catch 
a  glimpse  of  him  at  Clieveden,  cramming 
Greek  with  some  worthy  D.D.,  and  for  en- 
couragement taken  overtoseetheEton  boys, 
also  cramming  Greek,  but  with  facuUiee 
sharpened  by  the  knowledge  of  the  birch- 
rod  suspended  over  them,  as  it  were, 
by  a  single  habr.  Later  on  we  may  find 
our  Boyid  Duke  making  the  grand  tour, 
and  received  with  due  distinction  at  the 
little  Courts  and  big  ones  by  the  Boyalties 
the  Grand  Dukes  and  smaJl  Trinces  whc 
swarmed  in  that  pre-revolutionaiy  age;  and 
be  is  described  by  a  courtly  chronicler  o 
that  tour  as  '*  an  amiable  Prince,  the  jusl 
object  of  the  general  adoration"  of  th( 
British  people.  EUit  the  Duke  died  ii 
the  prime  of  life,  and  for  a  time  th< 
Cardinal  at  Rome  had  the  monopoly  of  th< 
title.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  beei 
a  bigoted  Jacobite,  this  one,  and  there  wer< 
exchanges  of  civilities  between  the  Cardina 
and  the  Guelphs,  and  at  last  it  is  said  tha 
the  former,  having  suffered  losses,  acceptec 
a  pension  at  the  hands  of  George  the  Third 

There  is  a  weak  kind  of  analogy  betweei 
the  position  of  the  first  creator  of  Duke 
and  of  George  the  Third,  inasmuch  a 
both  of  them  had  large  f anulies  to  provid 
with  appanages  and  titles.  A  portrait  b; 
West  is  still  in  existance  of  good  Queei 
Charlotte,  George's  amiable  consort,  i 
picture  once  on  show  in  the  state  apart 
ments  of  Windsor  Castle,  "the  bad 
ground  embellished,"  says  a  contemporar 
description,  "with  a  distant  view  c 
Windsor  Castle^  and  fourteen  of  the  Boys 
offspring  represented  as  playing  on  th 
lawn."  And  even  with  that  there  was  on 
left  out,  probably  the  Prince  of  Wales,  th 
future  George  the  Fourth,  whose  dignit 
might  have  been  hurt  by  such  a  represei 
taUon.  But  there  is  no  need  to  ransac 
Boyal  lumber-rooms  to  find  a  portrait  < 
Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  the  last  holdc 
of  the  tide  before  the  present  creatioi 
His  florid,  open  countenance  is  to  be  m< 
with  in  numerous  prints  and  innumerabl 
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caricatures  of  the  period.  And  is  not  his 
effigy  to  be  found  standing  on  the  top  of 
his  own  column,  looking  down  on  his 
favourite  parade-ground  in  St  James's 
Park) 

A  more  fitting  memorial  of  one  who  was 
not  undeservedly  popular  as  "  the  soldier's 
friend"  is  the  Duke  of  York's  School  in 
Ohelsea,  founded  for  the  education  of 
diildren  whose  fathers  had  been  in  the 
ranks.  According  to  GrevQle,  too,  the 
Duke  of  York  was  the  founder  of  the 
Govent  Gkurden  Theatrical  Fund,  for  the 
"Dvike  was  a  good  friend  to  the  profession, 
and  might  be  styled  the  actor's  friend  as 
weU  as  the  soldier's ;  and,  indeed,  drcus- 
riders  and  artistes  of  all  kinds  could  reckon 
upon  the  Duke's  good  wishes,  and  when 
there  was  a  double  claim,  as  in  Philip 
Asdey's  case,  of  old  trooper  and  present 
performer,  why,  Frederick  of  Yoik  might 
be  counted  upon  as  a  sure  and  liberal 
patron. 

Yet  the  Duke  did  not  escape  calumny. 
There  was  that  unlucky  a£Fair  in  which 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Clarke  was  concerned. 
Mrs.  Glarke,  it  was  well  known,  made  rain 
and  fine  weather  at  the  War  Office  as  well 
as  in  the  Duke's  susceptible  bosom,  and 
she  carried  on  no  doubt  a  profitable  traffic 
in  commissions  and  appointments.  But 
such  things  were  in  the  manners  of  the 
day,  and  it  was  only  that  the  Duke  did 
not  grudge  his  friends  their  little  pickings, 
for  he  was  above  touching  such  base  money 
himself. 

The  Duke  had  all  the  intrepidity  of  his 
family,  and  although  as  a  commander  his 
lot  was  generally  to  retreat,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  personal  courage.  And  his  duel 
with  Colonel  Lennox  wSl  be  remembered, 
when  he  waived  all  the  privUeges  of  his 
Eoyal  blood  and  met  the  Colonel  on  the 
'*  field  of  honour."  The  quarrel,  after  all, 
was  no  great  matter.  It  was  said  that  the 
Duke,  at  a  masked  ball,  had  been  addressed 
by  two  masks  in  most  insulting  language, 
and  that  he  challenged  one  as  Colonel 
Lennox,  and  bade  him,  if  he  dare,  remove 
his  mask — ^which  the  other  would  not  do. 
But  Lennox  denied  the  imputation,  al- 
though the  Duke,  who  was  his  commanding 
officer,  evidently  did  not  believe  him.  And 
later  on,  the  Duke  asserted  publicly  that 
Lennox  had  been  addressed  at  D'Aubigny's 
dub  in  hmguage  to  which  no  gentleman 
would  have  submitted.  Hearing  this. 
Colonel  Lennox  on  parade  went  up  to  the 
Duke  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  the 
Goldstreams,  and  demanded  an  explana- 


tion. The  Colonel  was  put  under  arrest ; 
but  it  was  intimated  to  him  by  the  Duke 
that  out  of  uniform  "  he,  the  Duke,  wore  a 
blue  coat  and  was  easily  to  be  found."  Thb 
two  met  on  Wimbledon  Common,  at  twelve 
paces,  and  it  was  arranged  that  tihey 
should  fire  together.  At  the  signal,  Colond 
Lennox  fired,  and  the  ball  grazed  TSm 
Boyal  Highness's  curl — ^that  Brunswick 
toupet  that  was  "de  rigueur"  long  ago 
— but  the  Duke  himself  did  not,  and  woiud 
not,  fire.  Nor  would  he  make  any  ac- 
knowledgement that  Lennox  had  acted  in 
an  honourable  manner.  No;  he  had 
come  there  to  be  shot  at,  and  the  other 
man  might  blaze  away  as  long  as  he 
pleased,  but  that  could  not  alter  his  opinion. 
And  «o  the  matter  ended,  for  it  was  evi- 
dently impossible  for  Lennox  to  go  on 
making  a  target  of  a  Boyal  Prince. 

A  later  picture  of  the  last  Duke  of  York 
is  given  us  in  Oreville's  diary.  The 
Dudhess  lives  at  Oatlands  Park,  *'the 
worst  managed  establishment  in  England/' 
and  the  Duke,  his  official  business  over, 
comes  down  in  honest  bourgeois  fadiion 
from  Saturday  to  Monday.  Dinner  lasts 
from  eight  to  eleven,  enlivened  iritb  a 
good  deal  of  loose  talk,  which  both  Duke 
and  Duchess  delight  to  hear,  though  not  to 
share  in.  As  soon  as  dinner  is  over  whist 
begins,  aod  lasts  as  long  as  any  one  will 
play,  the  Duke  being  equally  amused 
whether  the  play  be  high  or  low,  although 
he  prefers  <'  fives ''  and  "  ponies."  But  the 
Duchess  does  not  care  to  lose  her  money, 
and  plays  only  for  half-crown  points.  With 
congenial  spirits  the  whist  lasts  till  four 
or  five  in  the  morning,  yet  the  Duke  is  up 
betimes.  Perhaps  he  never  goes  to  bed. 
The  Duchess  does  not,  anyhow,  but 
wanders  about  from  room  to  room,  taking 
a  nap  on  a  sofa  when  she  is  deepy,  and 
sallying  out  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  surrounded  by  her  troops  of  dogs. 
Next  to  dogs,  monkeys  and  parrots  are  her 
chief  delight.  Mankind  she  tolerates, 
especiaUy  such  as  bring  her  new  dogs,  or 
rare  monkeys.  Yet  she  is  an  agreeable 
hostess,  clever  and  well-informed|  as 
became  a  Prussian  Princess,  and  has  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  form  and  ceremony 
of  every  kind. 

The  Duke  did  not  forget  that  he  was  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church— his  father  had 
given  him  the  prince  bishopric  of  Osna- 
burg  when  he  was  six  months  old — and 
attended  church  regularly  each  Sunday 
morning,  retumbg  to  a  hearty  breakfast 
of  cold  meats.     If  he  homed  the  candle  at 
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both  ends,  he  took  care  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  combustible  matter,  and  so  lived 
on  to  his  sixty-fourth  year,  tormented  a 
good  deal — as  were  most  of  the  free-livers 
ra  the  period — ^by  premature  infirmities, 
bat  d}inff  comfortably  enough  in  his  easy- 
chair  in  his  grey  dressing-gown,  just  as  if 
dropping  off  to  sleep. 

II  we  want  another  reminder  of  the 
last  Doke  of  York,  we  may  find  it  in 
Begent  Street,  within  sight  of  the  Duke's 
oolomn,  where  stands  York  House,  now 
full  of  animation  as  the  Junior  Army  and 
Navy  Stores.  Here,  of  old  times,  soldiers 
would  mount  guard,  and  mounted  orderlies 
would  gallop  up,  and  crowds  of  officers  would 
pass  in  and  out.  For  here  is  the  site  of  the 
town  house  of  His  Boyal  Highness  of  York, 
Oommander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army. 
The  Duke  had  to  resign  in  1809  on  ac- 
count oif  the  scandal  about  Mrs.  Clarke, 
but  his  brother  reappointed  him  soon  after 
with  the  general  approval  of  those  con- 
cerned. The  slim-looking  gentleman  with 
the  eagle  nose,  who  caUs  sometimes,  is 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Duke 
of  York,  although  he  appreciates  the  ser- 
vices of  his  great  subordmate,  has  no  very 
cordial  liking  for  him.  To  his  intimates 
the  Duke  confides  his  feeling  "  that  he  was 
sacrificed  to  that  Wellesley.  But  for  the 
influences  exerted  for  him,  he,  the  Duke  of 
York,  would  have  been  selected  for  the 
command  in  the  Peninsula,  and  all  the 
glories  of  the  subsequent  campai^ui  would 
have  been  his."  That  was  the  poor  Duke's 
grievance  to  the  last.  Like  the  old  com- 
modore, he  was  not  allowed  to  fight  any 
more.  Yet  he  died  in  harness  after  aU, 
disdaining  to  surrender  even  to  the  grim 
commander  of  all  the  commanders-in-chief. 


MY  FEIENDLY  JAP. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  I. 

Mt  one  excuse  is  my  inexperience.  I 
'was  such  a  "  Grif  " ;  so  new  to  Japan  and 
Japanese  ways.  I  hardly  think  I  was  to 
blune.  Of  eourse  if  I  had  known — but 
ttien,  how  could  1 1  I  had  only  been  in 
Yokohama  a  little  over  a  week,  and  had 
been  so  busy  settling  down  that  I  had  seen 
and  learned  nothing,  literally  nothing,  of 
the  natives,  or  of  their  appearance,  or  their 
various  works  and  ways.  To  me  they 
appeared  all  alike.  I  suppose  that  to  a 
shepherd,  worthy  of  the  name,  each  member 
of  his  flock  eventually  individualises  itself 
from  the  rest;    but  that  presupposes   a 


certam  lapse  of  time,  and  the  possession  of 
what  is  called  a  "seeing  eye,"  together 
with  intimate  contact  and  association. 
Whereas,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  only  just 
arrived,  and  they  all  looked  so  tremen- 
dously alike  —  nay,  with  their  peculiar 
notions  as  to  dresa,  there  were  no  distinc- 
tions of  sex,  at  all  events  that  he  who  ran 
might  read ;  and  this,  in  the  little  I  had 
had  to  do  with  them,  led  to  some  rather 
droll  mistakes.  Perhaps  I  lacked  the 
discriminating  eye  referred  to;  possibly 
aJso  that  accounted  for  my  so  seldom 
recollecting  faces — certainly  mine  was  no 
royal  memory  in  that  respect,  and  I  found 
them  very  droll — and  here  I  mean  the 
natives,  as  weU  as  the  mistakes.  But  then 
they,  the  natives,  were  invariably  cheerfol, 
attentive,  and  good-tempered,  so  that  when 
one  of  them  singled  me  out  for  parti- 
cular  

But  that  was  how  it  all  began. 

No  sooner  had  I  settled  down  in  the 
place  than  I  found  that  living  in  hotels 
would  never  do.  It  was  far  too  noisy, 
and  neither  comfortable  nor  cheap.  There 
were  plenty  of  reasons  in  short  why  I 
should  arrange  to  board  with  a  private 
family,  idways  supposing  that  I  could  find 
one  wfllmg  to  take  me  in — as  to  which  the 
more  cynical  among  my  friends  intimated  I 
should  find  no  difficulty  whatsoever. 

"Look  here,  Jepherson,"  one  of  the 
more  candid  ones  said,  "  don't  you  be  an 
ass !  You  know  pretty  well  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  this  place  by  now,  and,  if  yon 
will  take  my  advice — which  1  don't  sup- 
pose you  will,  by  the  way "    And 

here  Jemynghamy  who  was  my  seni(» 
by  some  five  or  sjx  years,  smiled  after  a 
superior  and  especially  aggravating  fashion 
qvdte  his  own,  which  smile  said  plainer 
than  words,  '*You  youngsters  are  such 
fools!"  while  aloud  he  went  on,  |*You 
wQl  just  stay  where  you  are.  Why,  if  you 
take  it  on  the  ground  of  cookery  alone, 
you  will  have  to  '  sup  full  of  horrors,'  to 
say  nothing  of " 

And  here  followed  a  whole  catalogue  of 
ills  I  knew  not  of,  which,  in  the  speaker's 
estimation,  far  outweighed  those  from 
which  I  sought  to  fly,  together  with  any 
possible  benefit  that  I  was  insane  enough 
to  expect  might  accrue. 

Needlessi  perhaps,  to  say  I  was  firm — 
as  obstinate  as  the  animal  I  had  been  so 
consideratdy  warned  not  to  become.  Else 
had  my  story  remained  untold;  and  to 
support  me  in  my  resolve  I  had  endless 
reasons,  all  of  which  I  proceeded  to  ad- 
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yance.  I  was  only  oat  for  twelve  months. 
I  wanted  to  see  the  native  life  and  learn 
the  native ''  lingo." 

Bat  I  will  pass  over  the  initial  diffiealties 
of  my  plan  nattl  the  time  when  I  foand  my- 
self fairly  located  in  the  hoase  of  a  certain 
— well,  he  might  almost  have  been  styled 
"  Hokee  Pokee,"  so  far  as  my  ability  to 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  his  teal  style 
and  title  goes.  To  simplify  matters,  there- 
fore, I  called  him  '<  The  Mikado,"  an  ap- 
pellative that  for  a  time,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  rather  frightened  and  shocked  him 
by  its  daring  irreverence ;  bat  Japan  being 
nothing  if  not  revolutionary,  nowadays, 
ended  by  agreeably  titillating  that  sense  of 
hamoar,  withoat  which  no  trae  Jap  would 
be  complete.  I  even  learned,  after  one  ot 
two  mistakes,  to  discriminate  so  far  as  not 
to  extend  tlie  same  easily  remembered 
title  to  his  wife,  with  whom  for  long  my 
unfortunate  tendency  led  me  to  ccmfound 
him;  but  with  the  remainder  of  his 
numerous  family  I  prompUy  gave  up 
nomenclature  in  despair.  To  me  they 
might  all  have  been  twins.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  ahready  stated,  the  strong  fanuly 
likeness  that  existed  amongst  them  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  race  as  well.  There 
might  be  differmces  of  degree,  but  not  of 
kind.  Some  might  be  more  pleasing  as  to 
their  expression,  or  it  might  be  that  they 
were  the  same  individuals  in  a  more 
amiable  mood-^I  could  not  telL  How 
was  I  to  know  when  all  had  the  same 
tight,  monochromatic  skins,  the  same 
small,  obliquely  planted  eyes,  and  the 
same  undeveloped  and  inde&iite  features  1 
Not  unpkasing  in  effect — ^if  only  from  the 
constant  smile,  which  again  by  its  uni- 
versidity  and  inveteracy  served  but  to  add 
the  final  impediment  to  those  I  already 
experienced  in  the  way  of  identification. 
It  was  the  "  Gomedy  of  Errors  "  over  agab, 
only  multiplied  a  thousand-fold.  And  the 
result  would  have  been  sufficientiy  be- 
wildering had  I  allowed  myself  weakly  to 
be  bewildered,  which  I  did  not  I  adopted 
the  only  course  compatible  with  continued 
sanity,  and  either  took  for  granted  that 
each  successive  visitor  to  my  room — for 
privacy,  as  we  Englkh  call  it,  does  not 
exist  in  Japan — was  in  true  Darby  and 
Joan  fashion  "always  the  same,"  or 
'^yet  another  of  'em,"  according  as  to 
whether  they  happened  to  bring  with 
them  whatever  it  was  I  had  asked  for  or 
not.  Kor  did  I  force  this  to  its  logical 
conclusion  by  fodishly  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether   the   pleasing  uncertainty 


that  so  frequentiy  followed  on  the  delivery 
of  my  orders,  or  requests,  was  due  to  my 
having  addressed  them  to  the  wrong 
person,  or  to  my  own  ignorance  of 
Japanese,  or  the  still  greater  want  of 
knowledge  of  English  shown  by  my  would- 
be  entertainers,  ^  whom  some  may  have 
known  it  rather  worse  than  the  others,  I 
allow;  but  to  have  placed  them  in  the 
precise  order  of  their  demerits  would 
have  puzzled  Max  Mdlles  himself,  (x  the 
entire  body  of  OivU  Service  Examines. 
That  way  madness  most  surdy  must  have 
lain,  while  to  attack  their  own  language 
was,  for  me,  quite  enough — indeed,  I 
fancy  there  was  some  to  spare. 

However,  I  was  easily  satisfied,  and  in 
answer  to  the  prevailing  characteristic,  I 
cultivated  a  stereotyped  and  fairly  ex- 
pansive smile,  which  served  to  establish 
and  preserve  amicable  relations  where 
mere  words  failed.  This,  and  an  inveterate 
equanimity  under  no  matter  wiiai  of 
disappointment  or  surprise,  carried  me 
tiirough' fairly  well  until  the  time  when 
the  first  rawness  of  my  "Grifi&n"  days 
wore  off,  and  I  began  imperfectiy  to  know 
my  way  about 

Of  course,  Jemyngham  waxed  derisive 
and  facetious  at  my  expense.  Wanted  to 
know  how  many  of  my  brother  poppies  I  had 
cannibalistically  swallowed;  and  enlarged 
knowingly  on  the  mystic  horrors  of  the 
various  appetising  soups  that  so  regularly 
graced  my  table.  But  what  of  that)  I 
could  afford  to  disregard  his  sneers,  and 
rise  superior  to  his.  vulgar  chaff,  could 
safely  set  it  down  to  the  envy  which 
really  was  its  cause.  For  that  I  was  ex- 
ceptionally comfortable,  and  far  more  at 
home,  at  about  haii  the  cost,  than  whilst 
at  the  hotel  with  him,  was  quite  early 
placed  beyond  a  doubt. 

To  this  end  the  attentions  of  (me  in 
particular  of  my  entertainers  conduced  in 
no  small  degree.  A  bright  and  merry 
Uttie  mortal,  who,  whenever  I  was  in  the 
house,  was  never  far  away,  contriving 
always  to  be  at  hand  in  a  morning  to  wish 
me  ''  Saionar^i"  or  good-bye ;  ox  lying  in 
wait  in  the  evening  for  my  return,  to  greet 
me  with  a  pleasant  word  or  smile,  the 
latter,  at  all  events,  certain  of  being  pro- 
perly acknowledged,  because  correctiy 
understood.  Untiringly  solicitous  for  my 
comfort — ^innumerable  the  surreptitious 
bowls  of  "sak!,''  or  more  open,  because 
less  intoxicating,  tea,  tluit  were  unosten- 
tatiously brought  and  left  by  my  side. 
So  gentiy,  too,  was  the  spiriting  done  as 
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never  to  disturb.  If  I  were  busy  writing, 
the  supposed  necessary  was  laid  down 
softly  and  wiihoat  a  word;  and  retiring 
noiselessly  to  a  comer,  there,  on  the  4ihick 
riee- straw  mattress  whidi  overlaid  the 
fkx)r,  the  watehfol  bearer  would  sit  and 
smoke,  and  smile,  and  smile  again,  and 
unile. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  a  strong 
feeling  of  good  fellowship  shooU  have 
Hjprung  up  between  osl  The  interest 
shown  in  me  was  so  patiently  nnobtrosive, 
and  yet  so  persistent  and  npdisgnised,  tiiat 
gradually  there  was  established  an  almost 
electric  chain  oi  syjiapathy  between  ns, 
whereby  I  grew  to  derive  the  same  plea- 
sure from  the  smiling  presence  of  "  Fido," 
as  I  began  to  call  fuy  friend,  that  I  might 
have  done  from  that  of  a  favourite  and 
well-trakied  dog.  It  was  company.  I  was 
less  lonely;  and  yet  it  never  in  any  way 
interfered  with  my  work.  And  when, 
growing  weary  of  my  task,  I  would  lay 
down  my  pen  with  a  sigh^  I  had  but  to 
turn  round  to  meet  that  invariable,  ab- 
sorbed, and  interested  smile,  the  effect  of 
which  was  so  soothing  and  so  consolatory 
that  often  enough  I  felt  inclined  to  cidl  out, 
"Poor  old  fellow  1  good  old  Fldo  1"  and,  with 
many  a  gentle  pat,  bid  him,  "  There,  there, 
old  diap ;  lie  down  1 " 

Bat  work  once  over  for  the  day,  my 
companion  developed  qiuJificaUons  more 
valuable  stilL 

It  appeared  that,  whichever  of  the  family 
might  be  the  worst,  this  was  the  best 
English  scholar  of  them  all  And  really 
the  society  was  so  **  mutiially  improving  " 
as  to  be  surprising.  Each  was  by  turns 
master  and  pupil,  and  the  exchange  was 
delightfully  advantageous  and  provocative 
of  imrth.  It  was  not  unlike  a  pleasant 
game  at  which  both  sides  won.  And 
never,  surely,  whether  as  teacher  or  as 
taught,  was  any  one  ever  found  more 
entirely  patient,  intelligent,  enthusiastic, 
or  oUiging!  And  ohl  how  we  did 
enjoy  ourselves  and  each  other's  blun* 
ders  1  And,  oh,  how  Fido  laughed  I 
With  what  a  spontaneous  gaiety  and 
lightness  of  heart !  It  was  infectious.  And 
how  well  we  grew  to  understand  each 
other's  lodks  if,  as  was  not  infreqiient,  we 
halted  for  a  wor^.  Truly  my  tutor  was  a 
jewel,  a  treasure;  and  each  day  that  passed 
gave  /Doe  cause  to  congratulate  myself  on 
my  marvellous  good  fortune. 
^  Naturally  the  fellows  at  the  office  no- 
ticed, linguistically,  how  I  went  ahead — ^as 
how  could  they  fail  i    It  was  marvellouB — 


muracnlousi  As  Jemynghuu  said,  with 
his  customary  sneer : 

''Seally,  Jepherson,  we  did  not  know 
you  had  it  in  you  1 " 

And  well  might  he  be  surprised.  I  was 
myself;  for,  spite  of  the  time  Jemyngham 
had  spent  over  the  language,  he  certainly 
had  it  not  in  him,  whereas  I  soon  grew 
quite  an  authority  on  the  <'  beastly  patter," 
which  was  sudi  "awful  rot"  that  not  a 
fdlow  there  but  would  have  been  glad 
enough  to  shirk  it 

Not  only  that,  when  I  come  to  think 
what  life  in  Yokohama  might  very  well 
have  been  without  the  distraction  afforded 
by  my  little  friend,  I  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful  for  havii^  been  saved 
from  such  unmitigated  dulness. 

The  theatres,  although  amusing  at  the 
first,  soon  became  tiresome  and  slow;  even 
^0  joggling  ax^d  balancing,  wonderful 
though  they  were,  soon  palled ;  while  to 
see  men  apparently  turning  th^aiselves 
inside  out,  under  the  thin  pretence  of  per* 
forming  acrobatic  feats,  was  too  painful 
and  disgusting  to  witness  more  than  once. 

But  when  I  came  to  know  more  of  the 
language,  and  could  mix  with  the  people 
without  what  was  passing  around  i^pear^ 
ing  so  much  of  a  sealed  bo<^  then  Sd  the 
life  grow  interesting  indeed. 

To  see  tixe  same  old  human  nature 
under  such  different  disguise  was  a  pei^ 
petuEd  wonder  and  an  ever-recurring  joy ; 
for  priests,  people,  warriors,  daimios, 
mikados,  up  to  that  crowning  absurdly  of 
all,  the  great  Tycoon  himralf,  all  were 
fresh  and  full  of  charm.  The  very  greet- 
ings in  the  streets  were  an  endless  delight 
in  themsdves,  with  their  ceremoni<ms  adr 
vances  and  retreats,  their  frequent  genu- 
flexions and  rubbings  of  the  knees ;  they 
were  better  than  any  pli^ ;  while  for  the 
farce  there  was  the  native  '*  masher,"  who 
feels  himself  "quite  English,  don'cher 
know,"  and  who  would  startle  even  a 
nation  that  can  proudly  point  to  "  'Arry," 
dressed  as  he  is  in  a  "pot"  hat  and  a 
really  striking  suit  of  "  dittoes,"  for  ^riiich 
be  has  abandoned  his  own  d^nified  and 
more  becoming  garb.  He  loolra  too  mean 
for  anything;  evidently  feeling  that  the 
stately  walk  that  became  him  so  well-  in 
his  own  more  "  swagger  "  dress  is  hardly, 
perhaps,  appropriate  to  the  latest  thing  in 
tweeds,  and  yet^  so  far,  unable  to  hit  on 
one  that  fits  them  any  better. 

But  this,  of  course,  was  ''advanced" 
Japan ;  the  more  conservative  element  was 
profoundly  interesting.    Art,  manners,  and 
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obflenrances,  all  were  fall  of  charm,  and 
assisted  as  I  was  in  my  understanding  of 
them  by  such  a  eapable  exponent  as  was 
minOi  the  time  passed  qnickly  and  agreeably 
enough^  nntfl  the  day  when  my  eyes  were 
folly  opened. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  crowed  over 
my  feUow-olerks  unduly;  unconsciously, 
too,  I  must  have  made  them  feel  the  burden 
of  my  admitted  superiority,  for  Jemynglutfn 
grew  sore,  and,  if  that  were  practicable, 
nastier  than  ever. 

He  was  always  asking  after  iny  ''Pro- 
fessor,'' and  whether  he  could  not  form  a 
class ;  and,  evidently  wild  at  his  own  short- 
sighted waste  of  time,  wanted  to  make  up 
for  it  out  of  hand.  But  I  took  no  notice 
of  his  taunts,  any  more  than  of  his  wish  to 
join  me  at  my  "  crach  " ;  for  that  would, 
indeed,  have  been  too  much.  I  might 
stand  him  at  the  office,  but  not  the  home 
as  well  He  would  have  inteoduced  the 
one  diecord  in  the  perfect  harmony,  would 
have  upset  and  spoiled  the  whole  thing. 

But  with  little  Bob  Englefield  it  was 
quite  another  matter.  I  did  at  last  ask 
him  to  dine.  But  then  Bob  was  Bob,  and 
Jemyngham's  antithesis;  a  genial,  good- 
hearted,  kindly  little  soul,  and  him  I  did 
not  mind.  So,  as  I  say,  one  night  I  arranged 
to  take  him  home  to  dine. 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  that  night,  the 
last,  as  it  turned  out,  of  the  old  easy-going 
relations.  !N^ot  that  it  made  any  s^ace 
difierence  all  at  once;  but  you  shall 
hear. 

I  am  not  going  to  inflict  on  you  all  the 
various  details  of  the  dinner,  or  of  how  Bob 
and  I  put  on  Japanese  dress,  and  squatted 
most  uncomfortably  on  the  floor  in  our 
desire  to  do  it  honour,  nor  recite  the 
countless  and  seemingly  interminable 
cpurses,  for  our  host  had  been  lavish  in  our 
behalf.  Enough  that  when  we  went  back 
to  my  room  to  enjoy  a  quiet  cigarette  Bob 
enquired  reproachfully : 

"  Well,  old  chappie,  where  is  this  natural 
and  native  phenomenon  of  yours  1  Why 
don't  you  trot  him  out )  And  why,  may  I 
ask,  was  he  not  at  dinner  ?  You  surely  are 
not  going  to  keep  him  dark  and  sell  me 
after  alii" 

"  Not  at  dinner  I "  I  repeated.  "  Why, 
it  was  he  who  waited  on  us  by  his  own 
particular  desire." 

And  I  stared  in  astonishment  at  Bob, 
who,  after  a  slight  pause,  due  evidently  to 
doubt,  rolled  over  on  the  floor  in  a  perfect 
paroxysm  of  emotion—or  was  it  pidn  f 

At  first  I  thought  he  was  ill,  and  a  fear 


lest  the  unaccustomed  food  might  have  dis- 
agreed with  him  moved  me  to  ask : 

«What  is  it,  old  fellow)    Indigestion 
or- 


II 


'*  Indigestion !  G'am  away  1 "  he  replied. 
"  Indigestion  !  You — ^you  artful  old  fraud. 
Oh,  you  sly  old " 

But  here  his  loquacity  gave  way  before 
my  very  genuine  astonislmient,  andf  with 
his  mouth  agape,  he  stared  wildly  back. 

«  D'you  mean  to  say  you  have  the  nerve 
to  sit  there  and  tell  me  you — you  don't 
know  t "  he  cried  at  length. 

Then,  as  I  looked  a  whole  catechism  of 
interrogatories,  he  had  another  roll,  to  pre- 
senUy  rise  again  remonstrant. 

''  Oh,  dear ;  oh,  dear !  This  is  a  game  1 
It's  too  fbnny  for  anythinjg !  " 

*'So  glad  you  are  enjoying  it,"  I  re- 
joined with  dignity.  "  Possibly  I  should 
myself,"  I  went  on  pleasantly,  '*  if  I  knew 
where  the  laugh  comes  in." 

And  *'Here  it  is ! "  shrieked  Bob,  going  off 
once  more;  as,  to  us,  entered  my  little 
friend,  bearing  the  inevitable  tea  and  saki 
on  a  tiny  lacquered  tray ;  and  hearing  the 
laugh,  nothing  would  serve  but  the  new- 
comer must  join  in  quite  heartOy,  and 
without  restraint. 

This  was  too  much  for  even  my 
patience,  and  I  suppose  I  must  have 
looked  hurt,  for  Bob  tried  to  sober  hhnself 
sufficiently  to  explain;  but  no,^  it  was 
useless ;  off  went  the  happy  and  ridiculous 
pair  again,  while  I  was  "  left  lamenting " 
my  ignorance  of  the  joke.  But  even  Bob 
was  tired  at  last,  so  wiping  his  eyes,  he 
asked  demurely : 

''  Had  you  not  better  introduce  me  to 
your — friend,  you—oh!  you  disreputable 

old "     But    words    fafled    mm    to 

characterise  my  offence,  while  my  indigna- 
tion mounted  higher  and  higher  at  each 
fresh  outrage,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mystification. 

''Is  it  necessary,  do  you  think)  You 
appear  to  get  along — to  understand  each 
other  well  enough  without"  At  which 
severe  remark  Bob  suffered  a  relapse. 

''You  don't  mean  to  say  you — ^you 
persist  in  your  absurd  pretence  t "  cried  he 
next.  ''  You  do )  Then  allow  me  to  in- 
troduce you  to  Miss — ^Miss — ohl  my " 

He  broke  out  again,  and : 

**Yes,  yes,"  smilingly  assented  my 
friend.  ''Miss — Miss  —  but  no,  not 
'Ohmy!'"  Whereupon  I  stared  as  the 
full  absurdity  of  the  situation  began  to 
dawn  upon  me. 

"Can't yousee,  you  short-sighted  old 
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Bat  of  course  yoa  can ;  don't  tell  me ! 
Yoa  know  well  enough  that  yonr  fidus 
Achates — ^yonr  Mentor — ^is  a  'mosomi' — a 
girL"  And  with  that  they  both  shrieked 
again;  and  this  time,  thoosh  sorely 
against  my  will,  I  was  obliged  to  tarn 
the  cachinnatory  daet  into  a  trio. 

Bat  Bob  was  rights  and  I  most  have 
been  blind  indeed  not  to  have  found  it  oat 
before.  It  explained  so  much-— everything, 
in  fact — and  for  a  time  I  felt  an  awfdl 
fool. 

Certainly,  as  Bob  conceded,  ap  to  a 
certain  age,  the  Japs,  both  male  and  female, 
do  look  uncommonly  alike  to  a  stranger's 
not  too  penetrating  eye ;  but  we  had  seen 
each  other  so  often  and  for  so  long — ^had 
grown  so  intimate — ^that  my  ignorance  was 
almost  incredible;  yet  ignorant  I  had 
been,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  well 
laughed  at  for  my  pains. 

"But  I  say,  look  here,  you  know! 
What  do  you  mean  to  do,  old  fellow,  now 
that  you  do  know,  you  know)  "  was  Bob's 
next  enquiry,  when  we  found  ourselves 
again  alone. 

"  Do  t  How  do  you  mean  t "  I  repeated 
blankly. 

"  About  Miss — Ohmy,  or  whatever  her 
name  may  be." 

"Why,  what  should  I  do?"  I  asked 
again  stupidly. 

**  Oh,  come,  you  know,  this  is  too  bad  ! 
It  was  all  very  well  so  long  as  you  did  not 
blow  he  was  a  she — ^I  mean  a  girl— and 
'pon  my  word,  I'm  half  inclined  to  believe 
you  didn't ;  but)  now  that  you  do  know  all 
about  it,  don't  yon  know)"  He  paused 
suggestively. 

'*  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?  Does  it  make 
any  di£ference — ^really— rl  mean  ?  I  don't 
see  that  I  am  called  upon  to  do  anything. 
I  shall  leave  it  to — ^to  her,  in  fact.  We 
are  great  friends,  and  get  along  famously 
with  each  other's  language,  so-—" 

*'  That's  all  right,  but  just  think  of  the 
mischief  you  may  be  doing.  She's  only 
quiteagbl!" 

"  Say  a  child,  and  then  you'll  be  nearer 
to  the  mark,"  I  interposed,  in  all  good 
faith. 

"  H'm !  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that ;  but 
anyway,  you  must  put  an  end  to  it  at 
oncel*^ 

"  Nonsense,  what  call  have  I  to  inter- 
fere T' 

*'  Hang  it|  how  stupid  you  are  1  I  take 
it  for  granted  you  don't  mean  any  harm." 

"Certainly  not^"  I  cried,  indignant 
once  more. 


"Bat  jast  think  of  the  harm  you  mi^ 
do  without  meaning  it.  You  surely  don't 
want  the  girl  to  grow  fond  of  yoi\t "  And 
Bob  looked  unutterable  things. 

"Well,  I  rather  think  she  has  done, 
don't  you  know,"  I  answered  in  idl 
innocence,  for  I  could  not  rid  myself  of 
the  pet  dog  or  child  idea  of  our  relations  idl 
at  once.  And  really,  and  in  all  honesty, 
I  felt  it  had  amounted  to  nothing  more. 

"  And  are  yon  making  a  fool  of  her  t " 

"I  think  it  is  I  who  have  been  the 
fool,  so  far,"  I  objected  mildly,  and  trying 
to  smile  as  I  remembered  my  ridicidous 
misapprehension. 

"  Then  take  care  you  are  no  worse,"  was 
Bob's  blunt  rejoinder.  "  Bemember  these 
people  are  not  all  children,  as  you  appear 
to  suppose.  They  are  men  and  women, 
like  ourselves,  only  with  a  difference. 
And  once  they  feel  themselves  slighted,  or 
in  any  way  aggrieved,  they  have  no  great 
respect  for  human  ^lif e.  Take  care,  then, 
you  do  not " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  what  on  earth  have  I 
to  fear )  I  have  told  you  I  am  not  going 
to  do  anything " 

"Except  get  faito  a  deuce  of  a  row. 
Can't  you  understand  that,  spito  of  his 
having  lowered  himself  by  taking  you  as  a 
lodger  into  his  house,  your  host  is  by  way 
of  being  something  of  a  swell,  or,  at  all 
events,  he  is  connected  with  those  who  are 
very  high  up  indeed  —  wearers  of  the 
double-handed  sword,  and  all  that — who,  if 
they  imagined  themselves  offended,  would 
think  no  more  of  trying  its  edge  on  you 
than  I  should  of  lighting  another  dg^ 
rette."  And  Bob  threw  tiie  old  one  away 
as  he  went  on  solemnly :  "  A  nice  mess 
you'll  be  in  if  some  fine  morning  the  irato 
and  insulted  father  challenges  yon  to  a 
bout  of  *  hara-kirL' " 

"  What  in  the  name  of  mystory  is  thatt " 

"The  happy,  despatch,  the  Japanese 
form  of  the  duello.  You  would  look  well  if 
Papa  Ohmy  were  to  neatly  and  expedi- 
tiously slit  himself  open  before  you  had 
time  to  object,  or  even  know  there  was 
anything  wrong." 

"  Surely  he  would  never  be  such  a  fool. 
And,  anyway,  so  long  as  he  did  not  practise 
it  first  on  me,"  I  was  beginning,  when  Engle- 
field  intorruptod  me  in  all  seriousness. 

"  Oh  !  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  such 
a  gross  impropriety — such  an  outrage  on 
the  law  of  honour.  That  would  be  left 
for  you  to  do." 

"  You  mean,  seriously,  that ** 

"  You  would  be  expected  to  do  the  same. 
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We  are  not  in  France,  remember.  The 
dnel  may  be  entered  into  qnite  as  lightly 
here,  bat  neither  party  ia  expected,  or, 
in  fact,  allowed  to  survive." 

'^  Still — bat  what  nonsense.  Given  that 
he  had  any  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  which, 
of  Course,  is  absurd,  his  code  of  honour 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I 
ahould  nevelr  dream  of  doing  anything 
so—     ** 


n 
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Bisagreeable.  ISTo,  perhaps  not  Then 
you  might  be  thankful  to  get  away  from 
Japan  with  a  whole  skin.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  he  has  crowds  of  relations,  any  one 
of  whom  would  as  soon  perform  the  opera- 
tion for  you  as  not.  I  would  not  give  that 
for  your  chance  of  escape." 

And  Bob  threw  away  the  stump  of 
another  cigarette. 

"Bat  the  whole  thing  is  preposterous, 
absurd.  Why,  half  an  hour  ago  I  did  not 
even  know " 

"  And  you  expect  the  paternal  Ohmy  to 
swallow  that  ?  Don't  you  wish  you  may 
get  it  t  I  don't  quite  see  why  it  has  been 
allowed  to  go  on  for  so  long,  but  it's  a  form 
of  Anglomania,  no  doubt  He's  been 
bitten,  and  thought  yoa  were  a  catch.  I 
should  say  clear  out,  and  mind  you  don't 
get  caught ;  unless,  by  the  tray,  you  intend 
— that  is,  have  no  great  objection  to 
marrying  Yum-Yum— I  should  say  Ohmy. 
You  may  have  strong  views  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate fusion  of  races,  and  all  that  Tastes 
do  diflPer,  and  one  never  knows."  A^nd  the 
speaker  shrugged  his  shoulders  expressively. 

**  Bat  my  dear  fellow,"  I  urged,  «'  have 
I  not  told  you  over  and  over  again  that 
I  have  ho  views  of  any  kind  whatsoever  1 " 

"  True,  now  you  mention  it,  you  have. 
I  keep  forgetting.  You  certainly  have  told 
me  more  than  once  already — ^it's  a  sort  of 
'  Mary  had  a  little  lamb '  affair ;  well,  mind 
you  don't  find  your  way  to  the  butcher's 
along  with  the  lamb,  that  is  all,  my  eccen- 
tricfiOly  platonic  young  friend.  And  look 
here,  don't  get  huffy,  you  know ;  it's  not 
the  least  use  in  the  world.  Besides,  if  I've 
said  anything  I'm  sorry  for,  why  I'm  glad 
of  it— see  1 "  And  with  this  truly  enig- 
matic saying  by  way  of  apology,  Englefield 
shook  himself  together  preparatory  to  going 
home  to  his  hotel.  <'  You  had  far  better 
come^with  me,  and  send  for  your  traps  to- 
morrow," he  finished,  as  we  shook  hands. 

But  no,  I  let  him  go,  though  feeling 
altogether  more  uncomfortable  than  I 
should  have  cared  to  own. 

It  was  perfectly  true.  I  was  both  inex- 
perienced and — ^yes,  perhaps  a  fool.    Any- 


how I  had  acted  as  one.  And  if  I  found 
it  so  difficult  to  explain  myself  to  a  friend 
and  a  countryman  of  my  own,  so  as  to  win 
his  entire  confidence  and  belief,  why  it 
would  simply  be  impossible  to  do  lio  to  a 
native  in  a  case  such  as  Englefield  had 
supposed ;  and  what  if  my  littie  feurce  were 
to  end  in  a  tragedy  after  all  t 
What  ought  I  to  do  1 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

<'  Then  you'll  be  back  about  six  o'clock, 
Keith  f " 

''There  or  thereabouts,  sweettieart 
You  are  sure  you  wcm't  be  lonely  1 " 

It  was  a  bright  morning,  and  Etienne 
Brydain  and  her  husbaiMl  stood  together 
beside  the  tr^e  of  the  pine  avenue  that  was 
nearest  to  the  housa  Brydain  wore  shoot- 
ing dress  and  carried  ms  gun.  And  as 
Etrenne  answered  him,  she  adjusted  the 
strap  of  the  sandwich^basket  that  hung 
from  his  shoulders  with  pretty  care. 

<'  Not  the  least  bit,"  she  said^  brightly. 
''  Good  luck  to  you,  dear ;  good-bya'' 

And  then,  though  the  good-bye  was 
followed  by  a  farewell  kiss,  she  turned  and 
sauntered  by  his  side  ^own  the  avenue. 

"How  quaint  and  pretty  the  village 
looks  this  morning,  Keith ! "  she  observed* 
''When  are  you  going  to  introduce  me 
there,  by  the  way  t " 

Brydain  settled  his  gun  on  his  shoulder 
with  a  light  laugh. 

•  "Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sweet- 
heart," he  said,  "  I  gather  from  Mackenzie's 
lugubrious  demeanour  that  we'd  better 
defer  that  introduction  for  a  bit  The 
superstition  of  our  people  about  here  is  as 
incredible  as  their  frankness.  The  Brydain 
doom  is  a  cherished  spectre  of  theirs,  and 
they  look  upon  you  as  its  instrument,  and 
upon  me  as  a  blinded  victim  1 " 

The  If^ht  died  suddenly  out  of  Etrenne's 
face,  takmg  some  of  the  colour  with  it, 
and  she  stopped  suddenly. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  come  any  further, 
Keith,"  she  said.  "Good-bye."  Then,  as 
he  stooped  to  kiss  her  again,  she  put  both 
arms  round  his  neck.  "Good-bye,  oh, 
good-bye,; my  dear,"  she  said,  and  then 
she  turned  aud  went  back  alone  to  the 
house. 
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Two  days  had  paiaed  flince  their  arrival 
at  the  Great  House;  Etoenne  was  already  at 
home  in  it.  She  had  become  familiar  with 
the  house 'ud  its  rather  eorioas  domestic 
arrangements  very  qnieUy,  extraordinarOy 
qiuckly  it  seemed  to  her,  since  hers  was  by 
no  means  the  fandlisanty  of  satbfaction, 
Th^  weather  had  been  very  fine,  and  the 
previous  day  they  had  spent  in  a  long 
walk,  during  which  Brydain  had  shown 
her  all  his  boybh  haunts ;  and  to-day  she 
had  persuaded  him  to  go  for  a  day's 
shooting.  Since  that  first  evening,  Etrenne 
had  not  seen  Marjory  Mackenzie  again. 
She  had,  of  course,  se^i  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
who  had  apologised  profusely  for  tiie  girl's 
appearance,  and  hwl  gone  on  to  give 
many  anxious  assurances  to  Etrenne  that 
she  should  not  be  annoyed  in  the  same 
way  again.  These  she  gave  with  not  a  few 
teacB ;  f<»r,  in.  truth,  poor  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
had  been  much  disturbed  by  the  untoward 
cureumstance ;  and  the  trouble  that  had 
been  growing  upon  her  all  the  summer  had 
to  a  great  extent  worn  away  her  customary 
placidity. 

Ever  since  Brydain's  risit  to  his  home 
in  May,  Marjory's  demeanour  had  under- 
gone a  change — ^as  marked  as  it  was  at  first 
inexplicable  to  her  mother  and  Mackenzie. 
After  Brydain's  departure  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
had  found  her  daughter  growing  day  by 
day  more  absent-minded,  mote  forgetful, 
and  moro  entirely  incapable  than  ever;  and 
after  observing  her  carefully  for  some 
weeks,  and  growing  very  anxious  with  the 
observation,  she  had,  under  the  pressure 
of  her  anxiety,  confided  her  fears  and 
wonders  to  her  brother-in-law,  half  hopine 
that  Mackenzie  would  ridicule  them,  and 
say  contemptuously  that  Marjory  was  to 
him  in  no  way  altered  from  her  usual 
seU. 
^  But,  to  her  consternation,  Mrs.  Macken- 
zie found  her  own  feelings  only  reflected  in 
Mackenzie.  He,  too,  had  observed  the 
girl  keenly,  he  also  having  had  his  attention 
attracted  to  her  by  some  slight  incident 
soon  aftw  Brydain's  departure ;  and  with 
some  hesitation,  at  the  sight  of  poor  Susan 
Mackenzie's  grief,  he,  on  receiving  her 
confidence,  said  that  he  too  had  noticed 
a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  girl ;  he  had 
thought  her  unaccountably  silly  and  un- 
reasonable, and  he  added  reluctantly, 
•*daft." 

Whett^er  the  comUned  and  closer  sur- 
veillance which  her  undo  and  her  mother 
exercised  over  Marjory  after  their  con- 
fidence absolutely  hastened  in  the  girl  the 


crisis  which  was  inevitablCi  or  whether  it 
only  seemed  to  their  anxious  care  that 
that  crisis  came  on  moro  rapidly,  the  f^t 
is  certain  that  it  did  come.  It  was  only  a 
week  or  two  later  that  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and 
her  brother-in-law  had  tacitly  accepted  as 
a  terrible  fact,  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  best 
could,  the  truth  that  Marjory  had  lost  her 
senses,  and  would  never,  in  this  world,  be 
accountable  for  her  actions  again.  Mrs. 
Mackenzie's  eyes  wero  dim  and  sunlran  with 
tears  for  days ;  and  Mackenzie's  grief  for 
his  brother's  ^4ass"  showed  itself  in  an 
odd  and  awkward  attention  to  Marjory 
which  he  never  bef  oro  had  shown  her.  He 
would  take  her  out  with  him  for  walks, 
he  would  patiently  bear  with  her  incompre- 
bending  talk,  and  he  would  try  with  an 
endeavour  that  was  pathetic,  both  from  its 
source  and  its  futility,  to  amuse  and 
divert  the  girl 

Marjory's  senselessness  showed  itself 
only  in  very  quiet  wtt^s.  She  would,  when 
spoken  to,  stare  vacantly,  with  a  bewildmred 
look  in  the  great  brown  eyeft,  at  the  person 
speaking,  as  if  she*understood  notfaiing  of 
what  was  being  said ;  and  she  would  answer 
more  or  less  incoherenUy.  Now  and  then 
she  would  suddenly  ask  for  some  household 
work  to  do,  and  begin  to  help  her  mother 
in  one  of  her  own  old  accustomed  tasks ; 
but  the  work  would  come  to  an  end  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  begun;  and  in  the 
midstof  scrubbingthe kitchen  floor,  perhaps, 
or  laying  the  table  for  dinner,  Marjory 
would  turn  away  abruptly,  lelive  everywng 
just  as  it  waSi  and  wander  out  into  tbS 
avenue,  to  walk  up  and  down  it  like  a  rest- 
less ghost  Most  of  her  day,  indeed,  was 
spent  in  wandering  up  and  down,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  tluroughout  the  house 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  outside.  Some- 
times she  was  quite  silent  in  her  wander- 
ings, but  more  often  she  sang  to  herself  in 
a  low  crooning  voice,  and  what  she  most 
often  sang  were  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
old  rhsrme  concerning  the  Brydain  doom. 
Sometimes  her  wandering  would  end 
abruptly  at  one  of  the  trees  in  the  avenue, 
and  she  would  stand  leaning  against  it  for 
hours,  staring  vacantly-  at  nothing,  and 
apparently  lost  in  thought.  But,  as  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  had  assured  Etrenne,  she  was 
perfectly  harmless. 

EMrenne  had  to  some  extent  recovered 
from  the  strange  impression  she  had 
received  on  that  first  evening.  Bat  she 
could  not,  reason  against  it  as  she  would, 
get  rid  wholly  of  the  sense  of  oppression 
which  had  come  to  her  then.     It  was 
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oonuderably  lighter,  and  it  grew  lighter 
ttill  with  the  sight  of  the  evident  content 
and  happiness  her  husband  felt  in  being 
in  his  own  home,  bat  it  did  not  leave  her ; 
it  hong  over  her  like  a  shadow,  not  in 
itself  very  heavy,  bat  heavy  enough  to 
dim  the  sansUne  where  it  fell 

All  around  hdr  was  a  vague  and  wholly 
unaefined  atmosphere  of  horror,  sometimes 
weaker,  sometimes  stronger,  but  always 
present,  and  tellhig  on  her  nerves  more 
than  she  oared  to  acknowledge  to  her* 
self. 

The  sense  of  oppression  showed  itself 
plainly  on  her  face  now,  as  she  walked 
slowly  up  the  avenue  alone,  after  parting 
with  Brydain.  She  looked  straight  before 
her  as  she  walked,  and  she  was  all  un- 
conscious that  she  was  being  watched  by 
a  pair  of  wide,  wild  brown  eyes.  From 
behind  a  tree,  Marjory  had  watched  with 
a  concentration  weird  in  its  intensity 
the  parting  between  Etrenne  and  Brydain, 
and  when  Brydain  was  gone,  Marjory  con- 
centrated the  same  intent  gaze  on  Etrenne. 
Following  her  every  step  with  her  eyes, 
she  waited  until  Etrenne  was  a  little  in 
advance,  and  then,  stealing  out  from  her 
hiding-place,  followed  her  up  the  avenue 
with  noiseless,  creeping  tread. 

Etrenne,  on  gaining  the  house,  tamed 
her  steps  to  the  library,  where  she  had 
left  her  work.  She  did  not  much  like  the 
great  dining-room,  and  after  the  first 
evening  she  had  scarcely  entered  it.  This 
morning,  feeling  the  autumn  air  chilly,  she 
had  asked  for  a  fire  after  breakfast,  and 
it  was  sparkling  and  crackling  brightly  now, 
as  she  re-entered  the  room,  giving  the 
cli  library  a  used  fmd  cheery  appearance. 

She  had  left  her  work  on  a  table  under 
one  of  the  windows,  and  she  crossed  the 
room  to  get  it.  But  as  she  took  it  up 
a  disinclination  to  go  on  with  it  took 
possession  of  her,  and  she  folded  it  up, 
and  turned  to  the  glass  bookcase  standing 
between  tibie  windows — ^the  one  that  held 
the  novels.  She  had  just  chosen  an  in- 
viting-looking yellow  -  backed  novel,  and 
was  turning  away  to  settle  herself  down 
by  the  fire  with  it,  when  a  sudden  uneasy 
sense  as  of  the  presence  of  some  one  else 
near  her  made  her  catch  quickly  at  the 
bookcase  door.  It  was,  however,  she 
told  herself  a  moment  later,  just  one  of 
the  fancies  to  which  the  old  house  gave  rise. 
She  shut  the  door  firmly  and  moved  away. 
As  she  tamed  her  face,  she  started  violently. 
In  a  corner  by  the  door,  her  slight  figure 
pressed  into  an  incredibly  small  space,  her 


head  bent  forward,  watching  Etrenne  with 
fixed,  devouring  brown  eyes,  was  Marjory. 
Etrenne  shuddered  sharply.  The  sight 
of  the  girl  seemed  to  bring  back  at  once 
aU  the  terror  of  that  first  evening,  and  an 
unaccountable  feeling  of  fear  and  dread 
tiiat  tumed  her  sick  and  faint.  She 
caught  at  the  table  for  support.  She  ;was 
not  actually  afraid  of  Marjory;  she  did 
not  connect  the  feeling  definitely  with  the 

K'  Vs  personality,  but  she  did  not  like 
r  presence ;  she  did  not  like  the  sensa- 
tion of  being  watched  by  her,  and  another 
shudder  ran  through  her  as  she  sat  down, 
and  turning  to  Marjory,  tried  to  speak. 
Etrenne  was  very  sorry  and  pitif  al  towards 
her,  and  wanted  to  show  her  this. 

''Marjory,"  she  said  gently,  though 
with  a  third  irrepressible  shudder,  ^'did 
you  want  me  t " 

But  Marjory  did  not  speak.  She  slowly 
took  her  eyes  from  Etrenne,  and  then, 
without  a  word,  went  singing  out  of  the 
roont 

Etrenne,  left  alone,  looked  nervously 
around  her,  and  then  rose  and  shut  the 
door.  She  came  back  to  her  easy-chair 
and  took  up  her  book  again,  but  she  could 
not  read.  On  the  page,  in  the  sparkling 
fire,  everywhere  she  looked  was  that  white, 
thin  face,  and  wide  staring  brown  eyes. 
She  shook  from  head  to  foot  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  stood  up  resolutely,  and  throwing 
down  her  book,  determined  that  she  would 
go  out  of  doors  for  a  walk,  and  get  rid, 
if  possible,  of  the  haunting  impression  the 
sight  of  the  girl  had  left. 

She  ran  upstairs  quickly,  to  come  down 
again  a  few  moments  later  in  her  hat  and 
jacket.  A  very  pretty  pictore  she  made  in 
her  trim  walking  dress  as  she  set  out  with 
a  quick  step  along  the  avenua  At  every 
step  her  spirits  rose  under  the  influence 
of  the  bright,  fresh  moming  ab  and  sun- 

a;ht,  and  at  every  step  the  impression  of 
arjory's  face  and  Uie  pressure  of  the 
indefinable  shadow  grew  fainter  and 
lighter,  until  at  the  end  of  the  pine  avenue 
she  could  have  laughed  aloud  from  sheer 
reaction  of  spirits.  She  had  set  out 
without  the  least  decision  as  to  her  desti- 
nation, and  at  Vlxe  end  of  the  avenue  she 
paused  wonderingly  for  a  moment  As 
she  considered,  the  sun  caught  the  red 
roof  of  a  house  in  the  village,  and  suddenly 
her  words  to  her  husband  flashed  back 
into  her  mind.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
those  words  showed  her  exactly  what  she 
wanted  to  do.  In  her  light-hearted,  ex- 
cited frame  of  mind,  she  thought  suddenly 
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that  it  would  be  ''groat  fun,"  as  she 
expressed  it  to  herself,  to  go  into  Brydain 
village  all  by  herself,  and  to  make  the 
aeqi^intance  of  the  village  people,  as  it 
were,  in  spite  of  themselves  and  nndded 
by  her  husband.  It  woold  be  delightful, 
she  thooght)  to  tell  hun  afterwards  that 
she  had  taken  their  prejudices  by  storm. 
For  with  great  faith  in  their  attachment  to 
him^  and  a  little  very  pardonable  belief  in 
her  own  attractions,  Etrenne  never  doubted 
that  they  would,  in  spite  of  Keith's  words, 
give  her  a  ready  welcome. 

Five  minutes'  sharp  walking  brought  her 
to  the  entrance  of  the  village.  She  could 
see  distinctly,  that  there  were  groups  of 
people  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
street.  It  was  twelve  o'clock — always  a 
cheery,  sociable  hour,  for  the  women,  with 
a  refreshing  sense  of  having  got  through  the 
hardest  part  of  the  day's  work,  generally 
came  to  their  doors  at  noon,  when  it  was  fine, 
,to  loiter,  and  gossip,  and  comment  to  each 
other  on  the  doings  of  the  children  who 
came  trooping  home  from  school  or  played 
in  the  street.  Etrenne  thought  she  could 
hardly  have  chosen  aHbetter  time.  She 
came  towards  the  nearest  group  with  a 
smile  on  her  face  and  a  greeting  on  her 
lips.  As  she  approached  she  became  aware 
of  an  intent  stare  from  the  women  com- 
posing it  This  she  was  prepared  for,  and  her 
pretty  cordial  smile  only  deepened;  but  she 
was  not  prepared  for  what  f oUowed.  The 
foremost  woman  turned  abruptly  round  as 
Etrenne  reached  spe^Ling  distance,  and 
catching  up  the  child  clinging  to  her 
skirts,  went  towards  her  own  cottage, 
entered,  and  shut  the  door.  The  other 
members  of  the  group  followed  her 
example  with  one  consent.  Ebrenne  very 
nearly  stood  still  in  her  amaze  at  this  pro- 
ceeding; but  she  ridlied  herself  quickly 
and  went  briskly  on,  though  with  a  cold 
sense  of  chiU  creeping  over  her,  cheerily 
intending  to  begin  conversation  with  the 
very  next  person  she  met.  But  there  was 
no  such  individual 

^  As  if  Etrenne's  coming  had  been  the 
signal  of  an  approaching  storm,  all  the 
women  in  the  street  retreated  before  her, 
and  calling  their  chQdren,  hurried  into 
iheir  own  homes,  and  as  the  first  woman 
had  done,  shut  the  door.  By  the  time 
poor#  Etrenne,  frightened  and  hurt,  had 
reached  tiie  end  of  the  street,  there  was 
not  a  human  being  visible  in  it.  As  she 
turned,  pale  and  trembling,  to  retrace  her 
steps,  it  seemed  to  her  tear-blinded  eyes 
that  it  looked  exactiy  as  it  had  done  on 


the  night  of  her  arrival.  Even  the  fact 
of  the  sunlight  made  no  diffwence;  the 
very  sun  looked  cold  and  forbidding  now. 
Hurrying  home  with  a  very  difierent 
step  from  that  cheery  liaste  of  half  an  hour 
ago,  she  stumbled  among  the  rough  stones 
of  the  road,  and  finally,  exhausted  and 
wretched  with  her  disappointment,  she  leant 
against  the  doorway  of  the  Great  House  for 
support  before  going  in.  The  door  was  open, 
as  it  usually  was  on  a  fine  day.  From  within 
came  a  low,  murmuring  sound.  At  first, 
Etrenne  was  too  confused  to  notice  it ;  but 
as  her  senses  reasserted  themselves,  she 
became  aware  that*  it  was  Marjory's  voice, 
and  she  was  singing  : 

F(ir  the  thirteenth  this  doom  shall  wait, 
Ue  shall  win  the  bride  who  brin^  his  fate. 

The  words  floated  to  Etrenpe's  ears, 
^th  a  tremendous  effort  she  dragged  her- 
self across  the  threshold.  There  was  no 
sign  of  the  gir),  only  the  low  monotonous 
words,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  filled 
the  air,  it  seemed  to  Etrenne.  Gathering 
all  her  forces,  she  crossed  the  hall  into  the 
library  with  a  sort  of  terrified  rush.  There, 
in  the  chair  in  which  she  herself  had  been 
sitting,  was  Marjory,  rocking  herself  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  she  sang. 

Six  hours  later  Brydain,  coming  home 
from  his  long  day's  shooting,  went  upstairs 
in  search  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  failed 
to  find  in  either  of  the  rooms  downstairs. 
He  opened  the  door  of  their  room  and 
uttered  a  littie  exclamation  of  surprise  at 
finding  it,  by  comparison  with  its  usual 
comparative  sombreness^  a  blaze  of  light. 
Everywhere  where  candles  could  be  placed 
they  were  placed  and  Ughted,  and  a  large 
fire  was  blazing. 

'*  What  an  illumination!"  he  said  laugh- 
ingly, and  he  stopped  short  as  Etrenne 
slowly  rose  from  the  large  chair  in  which 
she  had  been  half  hidden.  A  wan  littie 
smile  trembled  on  her  lips.  She  was 
evidently  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
appear  as  usual,  but  her  face  was  deadly 
pale^  and  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot 
'<  Sweetheart ! "  he  cried  anxioudy  as  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  '*  sweetheart,  what 
is  it)" 

For  the  second  time  since  her  arrival  in 
the  Great  House  of  Brydain — ^for  hardly 
more  than  the  second  time  since  she  had 
been  a  littie  child — ^Etrenne  broke  down 
with  sobs  and  tears,  the  irrepressible  sobs 
and  tears  of  overstrung  nerves. 

"  Oh,  Keith  ! "  she  said,  *'  I  didn't  mean 
to  tell  you-^I  didn't  mean  to  disappoint 
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yoa ;     but   I'm    frightened    here  —  I'm 
frightened!    Take  me  away!" 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Etrenns  Brtdain  sat  before  the  fire 
in  the  dining-room  at  the  Great  House  with 
some  ne^ework  in  her  hands;  she  was 
very  pide,  and  there  were  dark  shadows 
under  her  eyes,  but  there  was  a  curiously 
relieved  expression  about  her  whole  face. 

The  collapse  of  the  night  before  bad 
first  amazed  and  then  distressed  her 
husband  inexpressibly.  Filled  with  remorse 
and  self-reproach^  which  left  no  room  for 
either  wonder  or  question^  he  had  wanted 
to  take  her  away  from  Brydain  there  and 
then. 

«  We  needn't  stay  another  hour,  sweet- 
heart/' he  cried;  '*  not  another  hour." 

And  he  had  actually  fetched  his  *<  Brad- 
shaw,"  and  looked  out  the  very  next  train 
by  which  they  could  leave  Oarfrae. 

But  Etrenne — brought  gradually  back 
from  the  mysterious  gulf  of  terror  into 
which  she  had  fallen  by  hfs  voice  and  his 
presence,  and  soothed  and  reassured  by  the 
ease  with  which  escape  from  Brydain  was 
by  his  words  invested — had  grown  calmer 
as  he  grew  more  insistent.  She  did  not 
want  to  go  that  moment,  she  said  with  a 
tremulous  little  smile;  to-morrow  would 
do,  or  even  Wednesday.  She  did  not 
want,  she  finally  declared,  to  go  before 
Wednesday ;  only  -^  and  here  she  drew 
her  husband's  arm  a  little  more  closely 
round  her — she  would  like,  if  he  would 
not  be  very  disappointed,  to  go  then. 
And  this  point  settled,  with  impetuous 
eagerness  on  his  side,  half  the  load  of 
oppression  which  had  brought  it  about 
seemed  suddenly  to  vanish  from  Etrenne. 
The  thought  that  she  could  get  away  from 
it  at  any  moment  seemed  to  deprive 
Brydain  of  half  its  terrors;  the  thought 
that  in  thirty-six  hours  she  would  actncdly 
leave  it  behind  her,  so  raised^ her  spirits 
that  those  intervening  hours  seemed  to  her 
merely  an  interlude  easily  to  be  faced. 

With  this  feeling  in  her  mind,  and  with 
some  self-reproach  at  the  thought  that  she 
was  taking  her  husband  away,  she  had 
pressed  Brydain  to  go  out  for  a  last  day's 
shooting.  This  Brydain  had,  at  first, 
flatly  refused  to  do.  He  would  not  leave, 
her  alone  agun,  he  declared  —  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  do  so. 

But  Etrenne,  fortified  by  the  sense  that 
every  hour  was  bringing  nearer  her  de- 
parture bom  Brydain,  and  her  return  to 


cheerful  accustomed  ways  and  habits  in 
London,  had  begged  and  prayed,  and  finally 
commanded  mtii  pretty  peremptoriness, 
telling  him  that  if  he  refused  she  should 
for  ever  reproach  herself  with  having  spoilt 
his  holiday.  And  he  had  finally  yielded 
to  her  insistence.  Etrenne  said  good-bye 
to  him  on  the  doorstep  with  a  smiling 
face»  and  then  ran  upstairs  and  began 
to  collect  her  possessions  in  readiness  to 
be  packed  for  their  journey.  Her  spirits 
rose  higher  and  her  heart  grew  lighter  as 
her  occupation  emphasized  for  her  the  fact 
that  she  should  so  soon  be  gone.  The 
oppression  and  the  horror  had  receded  so 
far,  as  the  thoueht  of  London  drew  nearer, 
that  they  had  almost  left  her.  She  almost 
wondered  how  she  could  ever  have  been 
so  frightened,  and  was  half  ready  to  laugh 
at  herself  for  her  fears. 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  followed  her  upstairs 
to  ofier  hisr  assistance  in  packing  up,  and 
to  express  voluble  regret  at  their  departure, 
and  tentative  and  anxious  hopes  that  she 
had  found  Marjory  no  annoyance. 

"The  poor  child's  clearer-headed  a  bit 
to-day/'  hw  mother  said.  *<  It's  wonderful 
how  her  senses  comes  and  goes  like."  Sha 
paused  a  minute  and  then  added :  '^  She's 
very  much  took  up  with  you,  ma'am.  I've 
nojb  seen  her  take  so  much  interest  in  no 
one  since  she  went  off  her  head." 

Etrenne  smiled  kindly.  In  her  security 
she  could  think  pityingly  of  Marjory's  af- 
fliction. 

"Poor  girl  I"  she  said  gentiy.  *'She 
may  get  better,  Mrs.  Mackenrfe." 

And  then  she  went  downstairs,  and  as 
she  went  there  floated  along  a  distant 
passage  the  same  low  sound  of  singing 
that  had  so  shaken  her  yesterday.  But 
half  of  the  thirty-six  hours  had  gone,  and 
Etrenne  did  not  change  colour^  though 
she  shivered  slightly.  "Poor  girl!"  she 
said  to  herself  again.    '*  Poor  cUQd  1 " 

And  now,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, severaJ  hours  more  had  worn  them- 
selves away,  and  Etrenne,  sitting  in  the 
dining-room  beginning  to  expect  Brydain's 
arrival,  was  almost  mtppy.  She  had  not 
been  into  the  library  that  day.  She  had 
passed  its  door  each  time  with  a  littie 
shudder,  and  had  established  herself  in  the 
dining-room,  though  she  disliked  it,  with- 
out a  thought  of  any  alternative. 

She  had  done  a  long  piece  of  her  em- 
broidery, and  as  she  stretched  it  out  on 
her  knee  to  look  at  it,  she  glanced  up  at  the 
dock.  She  saw  that  it  was  just  past  five, 
and  she  rose  and  walked  to  the  window  to 
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look  out  for  Brydain.  There  was  no  sign 
of  his  coming,  and  as  she  stood  there  look- 
ing out,  she  heard  a  sound  behind  her  and 
turned  with  a  start,  all  the  horror  which 
had  receded  from  her  closing  suddenly 
round  her  again. 

She  saw  that  it  was  Marjory ;  but  the 
girl  was  standing  in  the  doorway  carrying 
a  little  tray,  on  which  stood  a  cofibe-cup. 
But  for  the  moment  Etrenne  could  gain 
no  hold  upon  herself;  she  could  neither 
move  nor  speak.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
and  violent  rush  of  reaction,  sudden 
sweeping  condemnation  of  herself  as  very 
ally,  she  moved,  and  bent  forward  kindly 
to  the  girl 

'^Have  you  brought  me  some  tea, 
Marjory)"  she  said;  "that  is  very  khid 
of  you.  Oh,  no;  it  is  coffee,  isn't  it) 
Thank  yon ;  thank  you  very  much." 

Without  a  word,  but  with  her  brown 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  Etrenne,  Marjory 
iraddad,  and  putting  the  little  tray  into 
the  hand  Etrenne  exbended  for  it,  turned 
and  left  the  room. 

Etrehne  turned  with  the  tray  in  her 
hand,  set  it  down  on  the  table,  and  stood 
looking  at  it  Then  she  gave  herself  a 
litde  shake,  apparently  a  physical  ex- 
pression of  a  mental  process, 

"  It's  abominable  of  me ! "  she  cried 
half  aloud,  "  to  feel  so  horrid  about  her. 
It  would  hurt  her  feelings  dreadfully  if  I 
didn't  drink  it" 

She  paused  another  moment,  and  then 
put  oat  her  band  quickly  towards  the  cup ; 
she  was  just  lifting  it  to  her  lips  when 
the  door  opened  quickly  to  admit  Brydain. 
Etrenne  put  down  the  cup  with  a  little 
exclamation  of  welcome  as  he  came  up  to 
her  and  kissed  her. 

<*A11  right  to-day,  my  darling)''  he 
said,  looking  at  her  anxiously.  She  smiled 
up  at  him  brightly  and  reassuringly. 

<<  Quite  right,  dear,"  she  said.  *<  This 
time  to-morrow  we  shall  be  back  in 
London.  I  had  no  idea  I  was  such  a 
dreadful  cockney,  Keith!"  she  ended, 
with  a  littie  lau^ 

He  echoed  it  gaily,  and  walking  up  to 
the  fireplace  threw  Umself  down  in  one 
of  the  arm-chairs,  and  let  his  head  rest 
against  the  back.  It  happened  to  be  the 
same  chair  on  which  he  was  sitting  on  that 
long-past  evening  when  he  had  first  told 
Mackenzie  of  his  intention  to  leave  Brydain. 
Even  now  Brydain  very  seldom  sat  in  the 
chair  that  had  been  his  father's. 

Etrenne,  looking  at  him,  thought  fondly 
how  handsome  he  was.    She  also  thought 


that  he  looked  a  little  tired.  The  blue 
line  on  his  forehead  was  standing  out  with 
peculiar  distinctness. 

*'  Are  you  tired,  Keith  t "  she  said. 

"Not  a  bit!"  he  answered  cheerily, 
"  only  awfully  thirsty !  What  do  you 
think  of  some  tea ) " 

"I'll  order  it!"  said  Etrenne.  And 
she  was  turning  towards  the  door  to  carry 
out  her  intention  when  her  eyes  fell  on 
the  coffee-cup  standing  on  the  table. 

"Here's  a  cup  of  coffee  waiting  for  you, 
Keith/'  she  exclaimed.  ^*  Marjory  brought 
it  to  me  just  now.  Poor  chQd,  I  suppose 
she  had  some  vague  idea  of  being  attentive. 
I'm  not  thirsty,  and  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
her  feelings;  do  drink  it  forme."  She 
took  the  cup  from  the  table  as  she  spoka 
"  Milk ) "  she  said  interrogatively,  taking 
in  her  other  hand  the  litUe  milk-jug  from 
the  tray. 

Brydain  laughed. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  coffee,  black 
or  otherwise,  is  just  the  thing  to  quench  a 
man's  thirst ;  but  if  you're  anxious  to  have 
it  disposed  of,  Etrenne,  I  don't  mind 
drinkmg  it.  And  m  drmk  it  black, 
thanks." 

She  turned  and  carried  the  cup  across 
the  room  to  him  where  he  sat.  He  took 
it  from  her  hand,  aifd  as  he  did  so  she 
stooped  and  kissed  him. 

"  That's  very  good  of  you  I "  she  said 
lightly.  "  And  now  I'll  go  and  order  you 
as  much  tea  as  you  like,  and  then  I  shall 
go  straight  upstairs  and  finish  packing  up. 
You'll  come  when  you've  had  your  tea, 
won't  you )  You  may  bring  me  some,  if 
you  like." 

He  held  her  for  a  moment  more,  pulling 
her  face  down  to  kiss  him  again.  And 
then  he  followed  her  with  his  eyes  as  she 
left  the  room. 

The  door  closed  behind  her.  Brydain 
lifted  the  coffee-cup  to  his  lips,  and  drank 
its  contents  at  a  draught. 

"  I'm  sidr  fashed  to  have  kept  you  so 
long  without  your  tea,  Brydain.  Susan 
Mackenzie  let  the  fire  die,  and  the  kettie 
was  long  in  boiling." 

It  was  Mackenzie  who  spoke,  and  he 
came  round  the  end  of  the  table  as  he  did 
so,  having  there  set  down  the  tea  that 
Etrenne  had  ordered  for  her  husband. 
From  where  he  stood  only  the  outline  of 
Brydain's  figure  was  visible,  in  the  autumn 
dusk,  half  sitting,  half  lying  in  the  chair 
in  which  Etrenne  had  left  him.  ^ 

Brydain  did   not  answer.     "Brydain," 
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Mackenzie  said  wibh  a  note  of  interroga- 
tion in  hifl  Yoioe,  "Brydain,  will  ye  no 
ti^e  your  teaT'  Still  there  was  no 
answer. 

''Biydain!"  Mackenzie  repeated  his 
summons  in  a  rather  higher  Key.  The 
figure  in  the  chair  neither  moved  nor 
spoke,  and  the  old  man  drew  a  step  or  two 
nearer,  and  looked  anztously  into  his  face, 
sharply  outlined  against  the  dark  back- 
ffroond  on  which  it  rested.  "  Brydain  1" 
ne  cried  again,  and  the  interrogation  in 
his  Toice  hiKl  given  place  to  fear.  "  Bry- 
dain !  what  1^  ye,  man  t  Speak  to  me, 
man ! "  He  stretched  out  a  trembling  hand 
as  he  spoke  and  laid  it  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  man  who  was  dearer  to  his  old  heart 
than  anything  else  on  earth,  shatdng  it 
wildly  in  the  horror  that  was  overwhelm- 
ing mm.  ''  Speak  to  me,  laddie  1  *'  he 
cned  wildly,  "  speak  to  me ! " 

But  Keith  Brydain  would  never  speak 
again  in  this  world.  That  white,  still 
face  would  never  change,  the  blue  eyes 
never  smile  any  more.  He  lay  back  in 
the  chair  cold  and  dead.  Here,  fai  his 
own  home,  in  the  very  room  where  he  had 
declared  his  disbelief  in  it,  long  ago,  the 
doom  that  had  pursued  Mm  with  sure, 
unfaltering  step,  had  reached  him  at  last. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Doubt  or  mystery  as  to  how  the  tragedy 
of  Brydain's  death  had  come  about  there 
was  none.  No  sooner  was  it  too  late  to 
aveit  the  catastrophe  than  the  course  of 
events  which  had  led  to  it  presented  them- 
selves with  the  terrible  distinctness  that 
only  comes  when  comprehension  is  of  no 
avaoL  The  feeline  in  Marjory  that  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  had  spoken  of  as  her  *'  interest " 
in  Etrenne  showed  itself,  when  it  was  too 
late,  as  an  intense  hatred — a  hatred  that 
seemed  to  her  heartbroken  uncle  and 
mother  utterly  unfounded  and  crazy.  The 
cup  of  coffee  that  Marjory  had  carried  to 
Etrenne  without  her  mother's  knowledge, 
and  which  Etrenne  had  given  to  her  hus- 
band, had  contained  what  must  have  been  a 
large  quantity  of  laudanum.  The  laudanum 


had  been  given  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie  by  the 
Oarfrae  doctor  whom  she  had  consulted  on 
the  subject  of  the  sleeplessness  which  was 
one  of  Marjory's  symptoms.  And  some 
vague  remembrance  of  the  warning  given 
in  her  hearing,  at  the  same  time,  as  to  its 
powers,  must  have  imprinted  itself  on  the 
gfarl's  uncertain  brain. 

Such  were  the  facts  as  they  seemed  to 
every  one  connected  with  them.  And  in 
the  main  they  were  right.  Bat  the  thread 
on  which  they  were  strung,  the  clue,  that 
gave  them  their  true  significance,  was 
never  known  to  any  one  on  earth. 

As  Marjory's  mental  power  failed,  one 
all-dominating  idea  remained  with  her, 
growing  stronger  as  all  else  grew  weaker — 
the  idea  of  Brydain  and  his  doom.  To 
avert  that  doom,  to  save  him  from  the  wife 
who  was  to  bring  it  upon  him,  was  the 
roUng  impulse  of  her  Itfe.  For  her  un- 
hinged mind  right  and  wrong  were  not. 
Etrenne  was  to  her  only  a  mal^nant  in- 
flaence  in  Brydain's  life,  to  be  removed 
from  it  at  any  cost. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  very,  action 
that  should  have  saved  Brydain,  that 
should  have  frustrated  the  doom  for  ever, 
was  turned  to  its  fulfilment.  The  weird 
that  had  been  waiting  for  Brydain  and 
Etrenne  for  nearly  three  hundred  years 
was  dreed  to  the  very  end. 

Whether  its  consummation  was  also  the 
consummation  of  a  series  of  undesigned 
coincidences ;  whether  it  was  indeed  the 
fulfilment  of  the  old  law  that  visits  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children ;  or 
whether  something  lay  behind  greater  and 
more  mysterious  still,  who  shall  say  t 

Etrenne,  in  her  heartbroken  widowhood, 
asked  herself  these  questions,  and  turned 
from  them  with  a  shuddering  awe.  Tre- 
dennis,  in  thedesolation  of  hisbroken  friend- 
ship, thought  of  them  long  and  deeply ; 
but  his  thoughts  only  brought  him  to  recog- 
nise, as  all  men  must,  at  some  period  of 
their  Uves,  that  there  are  problems  for  the 
solution  of  which  they  must  wait. 

For  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  the 
very  letter.  Keith,  the  thirteenth  Brydain, 
was  the  last  of  his  race  and  name. 
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CHAPTER  VI.      IN   THE  POBCH. 

That  wonderful  day — on  whtch  Geofire; 
Thome  firat  realised  Poppy  Latimer  as  a 
womui,  and  knew  the  strength  of  hia  love 
for  her — was  followed  for  him  by  a  eleep- 
lesi  night.  He  sat  long  at  his  window, 
under  &e  quaint  shadows  of  hanging  vine- 
leaves,  and  watched  the  moon  till  it  sank 
behind  the  soath-westem  monntaina.  He 
walked  op  and  down  lui  room,  not  know- 
ing vhetoer  he  was  abaolntely  happy  or 
ntterlr  miserable :  now  feeling  that  he 
woold  give  vorlds  to  end  a  Ufe  which 
most  1>e  nothing  bat  disappointment,  then 
TSmembering  that  she  had  asked  him  in 
{dun  words  to  come  to  Bryana ,  that 
aattunn.  01  conrae  he  wosid  go.  Better 
deatb  near  her  than  life  far  away.  In  short, 
Geoffrey  worried  himself  with  all  the  ima- 
ginaHons  natural  to  a  man  in  lovs  —  a 
good,  honest  fellow  at  heart,  and  oofotta- 
nately  in  love  with  the  mooa 

He  went  away  from  the  hotel  very  early 
in  the  morning,  fetched  his  sketching  thinga 
from  the  stndlo,  and  rowed  acrosa  the  lake 
in  a  gold  mie^,  as  the  sun  was  jaat  rising, 
and  Heizheim  with  Its  moont^ns  glowing 
in  most  enchanting  beauty.  There  was  a 
little  village,  ttr  away  on  the  other  side,  at 
the  opening  of  a  long  valley,  which  had 
alntdy  been  the  starting-point  of  eeveral 
akatolung  expeditions.  Further  up,  the 
views  of  lake  and  mountain  were  lovelier 
than  any  to  be  had  from  Herzheim ;  and 
the  town  Itself,  with  its  medifeval  roofs 
and  towers,  came  into  one  of  these  views 
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like  a  city  in  a  dream.  A  former  sketch 
of  this  d^cult  anbject  had  not  satisfied 
him.  He  meant  to  make  another  bvday, 
and  then,  what  coold  he  do  but  offer  it  to 
Poppy  f  It  muBt  be  better  than  anything 
he  had  done  yet.  She  certainly  cared  for 
art  She  had  been  charming  about  his 
pictures  in  the  studio,  and  still  more 
charming  last  night  when  she  talked  in 
the  orchac  J. 

A  little  picture  to  hang,  perhaps,  in  her 
own  room  at  Bryana.  While  Geoffrey 
planned  it,  hie  t>oat  skimming  over  the 
gold-rlppling  water,  he  felt  once  more  that 
instinct  of  power  and  triumph  which  had 
fl<uihed  upon  him  like  a  bird  of  passage 
yesterday  by  the  rivei.  To  work  for  her 
was  bettar  than  to  sit  and  dream  about 
hei.  Perhaps  the  poor  sool  felt  too  keenly 
even  now  that  despair  lay  at  the  end  of 
that  road  of  dreams.  He  was  an  odd 
mixtnre  of  fact  and  fan^,  of  ceitunty  and 
doubt,  of  romance  and  matter-of-fact; 
clever  and  self-deceiving,  yet  ready  at  any 
moment  to  accept  diailladon;  living,  in 
fact,  In  the  expectation  of  it  He  knew 
very  well  that  this  new-old  love  had  sent 
him  off  his  balance,  suddenly  becoming  an 
inflaence  in  his  life  with  which  he  oonld 
hardly  reckon.  Yet,  at  the  bottom  of 
things,  hb  self-confidence  lay  nnstured. 
Even  now  he  knew,  with  a  sort  of  diagust, 
that  Poppy  Latimer  did  not  hold  his  whole 
life  in  those  slender  hands  of  hers. 

It  was,  perhaps,  as  weU  for  Geoffrey 
that  he  did  not  know  Poppy's  own  state  of 
mind  after  that  talk  with  him  in  tlie 
orchard.  For  her  thoughts  of  him  were 
almost  affectionate.  "U  est  mon  pays,"  a 
French  girl  might  have  said ;  and  Poppy, 
the  high-minded,  the  well-bred,  had  maui 
of  this  feeling  in  her  thoroughly  Eoglish 
nature.     He  belonged  to  her  home,  to  her 
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old  Bryans,  He  was  a  nice  recolleetion  of 
childhood — when  a  litije  girl  had  been 
quite  ready  to  accept  the  loyal  devotion 
of  a  big  boy.  And  she  liked  hfm  now, 
very,  very  much,  with  almost  more  than 
a  friendly  feeling.  She  liked  those  ^ood 
dark  eyes  of  hiSi  ftdl  of  honest  simphcity 
and  enthusiasm.  She  liked  his  love  for  his 
art,  his  trae  feeling  for  nature ;  she  liked, 
littJe  feudal  lady  as  she  was,  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  admiration  and  reverence  for 
herself.  There  was  nothing  unnatural  in 
these;  they  were  what  they  had  always 
been,  except  that  grownup  people  are 
different  from  children,  and  that  now  it 
was  possible  to  be  real  friends — to  really 
understand  each  other.  Any  ambitious 
developement  of  such  feelings  never  oc^ 
eurred  to  Poppy  as  possible ;  it  would  be 
**  too  stupid."  But  truly  and  literally  she 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  even  when 
Geoffrey  seemed  to  envy  the  mountains 
their  poetical  interest  for  her.  Poppy's 
was  what  may  be  called  a  ''one-fold" 
nature,  with  np  suspicions  and  few  stray 
ideas.  Dear  Poppy,  in  this  and  other 
ways,  was  a  woman  of  an  earlier  time  than 
ours. 

Her  very  ];eal  personal  feeling  for 
Geoffrey  Thome  took  the  shape  of  much 
anxious  thought  about  his  future,  which 
the  inferiority  she  felt  in  his  art  msAe 
painfully  doubtful.  She  was  also  much 
occupied  with  the  plan  her  aunt  had  sug- 
gested: his  marriage  with  her  favourite 
vUlage  neighbour.  It  would  be  very  nice 
in  many  ways,  she  thought.  Especudly 
nice  for  MaggiOi  who  would  always  want 
some  strong  friend  to  help  and  love  her. 
The  only  question  was — and  this  showed, 
more  perhaps  than  anything  else,  Poppy's 
feeling  for  her  artist  friend— whether  Uie 
girl  would  be  good  enough  for  him. 

Poppy  was  quite  ready,  like  Madame  de 
Choiseul  before  the  French  Bevolutfon,  to 
arrange  marriages  for  her  vassals ;  but  die 
never  wished  to  use  her  power  tyrannically. 
Even  that  charming  Marquise,  with  her 
mixed  objects  of  benevolence  and  fun, 
took  pains  to  enqufre  whether  her  boy  and 
girl  peasants  had  "de  Tinclination"  for 
each  other,  and  tiius  met  with  her  disap- 
pointments now  and  thea 

Poppy  was  not  likely  to  take  any 
stronger  step  than  what  she  had  already 
taken — misunderstpod  alas  1 — that  of  sug- 
gesting to  Geoffirey  that  he  had  better  go 
home  in  the  autumn.  Then  he  and  Maggie 
were  sure  to  meet ;  and  an  artist  was  sure 
to  adndre  a  beautiful  girl;  and  Maggie, 


under  her  teaching,  had  learnt  a  great 
respect  for  genius.  So,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  matter  if  she  could  not  quite 
appreciate  Geoffrey.  In  fact,  he  must  not 
marry  a  woman  who  could  not  from  her 
heart  admire  his  drawings.  That  meant, 
Poppy  had  to  confess  to  herself  with  a 
sigh,  that  he  must  not  marry  a  very  clever 
woman.  She  must  look  up  to  him  and 
admire  his  character,  and  make  life  easy 
for  a  rather  sensitive  temper.  Yes,  it  is 
always  better.  Poppy  assured  herself,  when 
two  geniuses  do  not  marry.  A  clever 
man's  wife  ought  not  to  know  too  much. 
Above  all  things,  she  must  not  be  or  evm 
think  herself  cleverer  than  her  husband. 

On  Uie  whole,  Maggie  would  be  a 
good  wife  for  Gteoffrey,  and  especially 
because  she  could  not  draw  a  line.  And 
so,  having  decided  this  matter  to  her  satis- 
faction. Poppy  fell  asleep  at  last. 

Perhaps  the  man  who  had  loved  her 
from  a  child  would  have  been  glad  to 
know  that  so  much  of  her  thoughts  were 
given  to  him  on  the  last  evening  that  they 
were  to  remain  unoccupied  with  more  in- 
teresting concerns  of  her  own.  Yet  it 
was  much  better  that  he  should  know 
nothing,  for  the  knowledge  of  her  Innocent 
plans  would  have  given  him  keen  pain  at 
the  time,  and  he  hid  not  arrived  at  that 
sad  stage  of  love  when  a  lover  finds  him- 
self thankful  for  any  thought  at  all. 

Poppy  found  the  next  day  rather  long 
and  wearisome.  Her  aunt  had  caught  a 
slight  chill  from  sitting  so  long  in  the 
moonlight,  and  this  brought  on  a  tfresome 
little  cough  to  which  she  was  subject  Her 
bright  spirits  had  gone  down,  in  spite  of 
expecting  her  friends,  and  she  announced 
that  she  could  not  go  out,  but  meant  to 
spend  her  time  writing  letters  till  MJrs. 
Nugent  arrived. 

Otto  lingered  about  the  hotel  In  the 
morning  and  tried  to  talk  to  Poppy,  who 
had  taken  herself  into  the  garden  with  a 
book.  He  did  not  find  her  very  sodabla 
Jealous  in  advance  for  Arthur,  he  did  not 
quite  like  the  way  in  which  her  eyes 
wandered  now  and  then  down  into  the 
garden,  up  to  the  terrace,  acrosa  into  the 
orchard;  and  he  was  personally  injured 
by  the  consciousness  that  she  was  not  very 
anxious  for  his  company,  and  not  particu- 
larly sorry  when  he  observed  that  he  was 
going  down  to  meet  the  twelve  o'clock 
boat  His  people  might  arrive,  though  he 
hardly  thought  it  likely.  Otto  hatf  sua^ 
pected  that  the  painter  was  lurking  some- 
where not  far  ofi^  and  would  appear  as 
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soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  way.  He  more 
than  half  suspected  that  this  was  in 
Poppy's  mind,  too;  certainly,  if  she  had 
any  such  idea,  she  took  no  pains  to  hide 
it.  Bat  he  went  and  he  came  back-:— alone, 
for  his  people  did  not  arrive — and  found 
Poppy  also  still  alone,  still  reading  with  a 
little  air  of  distractioD,  as  if  her  eyes  were 
in  one  place  and  her  thoughts  in  another. 
He  was  very  right;  she  was  thinking  of 
Greoffirey  Thome,  wondering  if  anything 
she  had  said  last  night  could  possibly  have 
hurt  him ;  wondering  where  he  was,  and 
why  all  that  long  morning  had  passed 
without  his  coming  to  speak  to  her. 

It  was  with  an  unequalled  coolness, 
which  fairly  astonished  the  cynical  mind 
of  Otto,  that  she  got  up,  laid  down  her 
book — for  the  luncheon  bell  was  ringing^ — 
and  said  to  him  in  her  earnest,  preoccupied 
way: 

''Have  you  seen  my  friend  this 
morning  1 " 

"Your  friend  1"  muttered  Otto,  looking 
at  her  hard,  and  assuming  a  stupidity  he 
did  not  possess;  ''your  friend?  You 
don't  mean  your  aunt,  by  chance )  I 
didn't  know  you  had  a  friend  here." 

If  he  thought  that  such  a  poor  affectation 
as  this  would  deepen  by  one  faint  shade 
the  colour  in  Poppy's  soft  pale  cheeks,  he 
was  very  thoroughly  mistaken. 

'*  Of  course  I  don't  mean  my  aunt,"  she 
said,  smiling,  with  perfect  good-temper.  "  I 
know  you  have  seen  her,  too.  I  mean  my 
friend  the  artist,  Mr.  Thome." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Otto. 
Had  she  been  in  the  least  degree  less 
calmly  self-possessed  he  might  have  found 
hinuralf  remonstrating  on  the  dangers  of 
philanthropy  and  of  giving  the  rights  of 
fidendahip  to  second-rate  people,  who  were 
sure  to  tf^e  advantage  of  them.  However, 
he  contented  himself  with  saying :  '*  I 
didn't  recc^nise  him,  somehow..  No,  I 
have  not  seen  him  this  morning.  Gone  out 
sketching,  I  dare  say.  By-the-bye,  from 
what  you  and  Miss  Latimer  said  laist  night, 
I  suppose  he  is  nothing  great  in  the  way 
of  a  painter  1 " 

*'  He  has  not  gone  very  far  yet,"  said 
Poppy;  and  she  found  her  instinct  of 
defending  Geoffrey  suddenly  at  war  with 
her  honest  convictions.  ''He  loves  art, 
and  knows  a  great  deal.  As  to  his  w<»:k, 
I  am  really  not  a  judge,  nor  is  Aunt 
Fanny.  But  success  is  not  out  of  reach  for 
a  man  who  really  cares  and  means  to 
succeed.  That  is  the  great  secret;  don't 
you  think  so  1" 


"My  dear  Miss  Latimer,"  said  Otto, 
like  an  ancient  oracle,  "I  have  never 
believed  in  the  sageness  of  that  sage  who 
defined  genius  as  '  an  infinite  capacity  ior 
taking  pains.'  It  is  one  of  those  modem 
doctrines  which  have  flooded  the  world  with 
bad  work.  Genius  and  pains  have  nothing 
on  earth  to  do  with  each  other,  and 
generally  exist — in  Una  sense  of  pains — in 
totally  different  people.  It  is  seldom 
genius  that  takes  pains,  and  die  man  who 
takes  pains  is  seldom  a  genius.  Once, 
somebody  mourned  to  me  over  a  friend 
who  could  write  and  wouldn't.  I  pointed 
to  the  far  sadder  and  commoner  spectacle  of 
men  who  can't  write  and  will.  I'm  afraid  it 
is  the  same  with  painting,  do  you  know." 

"  You  don't  believe  in  work,  then,"  said 
Poppy;  "  the  work  of  a  life  1 " 

"Indeed  I  do.  But  in  imaginative  art, 
like  painting  or  poetry  or  music,  I  deny 
that  work  without  genius  can  produce  any 
high  success.  Together,  of  course,  they 
can  do  anything.  Work  is  the  hand  of 
genius.  Genius  can  do  little  without  work. 
But  work  without  genius  can  only  grope 
in  the  dark  and  crawl  in  the  mud.  That's 
it.  Genius  is  light  and  wings.  But  I 
never  saw  it  de&ied  to  satisfy  me;  and 
no  wonder,  for  we  only  know  it  by  meeting 
it,  and  it  is  a  rare  encounter." 

"  When  you  meet  it,  how  do  you  know 
it  ] "  said  Poppy. 

"  The  answer  to  that  is  as  hard  as  the 
definition.  It  seizes  me — c'est  plus  fort 
que  moi.    I  do  know  it." 

"  Naturally,  do  you  think  1  Does  every 
one  V 

"Certainly  not  always.  Only  trained 
minds,  consciously.  But  unconsciously, 
with  certain  kinds  of  genius,  yes.  The 
worst  of  a  trained  mind  is  that  it  is  too 
apt  to  bring  its  own  ready-made  theories. 
It  requires  a  high  cultivation  to  tmst  one's 
own  instincts." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  far  I  might 
trust  mine,"  said  Poppy  thoughtfully. 

"  A  good  long  wayi  I  should  think.  Do 
you  mean  with  regard  to  Mr.  Thome's 
pictures  1 " 

"  Tes ;  I  was  thinking  of  them." 

"I  feel  so  convinced  uiat  they  are  bad," 
Otto  said  quietly,  "  that  I  wbh  you  could 
bring  yourself  to  discourage  instead  of 
encouraging  him." 

"  Mr.  Nugent,  why  do  you  feel  convinced 
that  they  are  bad  ? " 

"First,  from  your  doubtful  tone;  second, 
from  the  young  man's  own  appearance. 
He  is  not  original." 
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*'  He  loves  hie  art  and  he  works  hard," 
said  Poppy. 

Obto  smQed. 

''We  have  already  decided  that  that 
doesn't  signify  much/'  he  said. 

They  had  been  walking  up  and  down 
the  terrace.  Otto  rather  pleased  at  this  op- 
portunity of  talking  to  her  and  at  her  tone 
in  speaUng  of  the  aitist,  She  was  not  so 
foolish  after  all,  he  thought,  beginning  to 
understand  Poppy.  Her  friendship,  as  she 
called  it,-  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  the 
patronage  which  some  women  think  it 
necessary  to  bestow  on  any  form  of  art 
which  approaches  them. 

Now  the  smiling  and  impatient  face  of 
Miss  Fanny  Latimer  appeared  behind  the 
glass  doors  of  the  dining-room^  and  they 
went  in  to  join  her. 

After  luncheon,  Obto  went  off  for  a  walk, 
planning  to  be  back  in  time  to  meet  the 
six  o'clock  boat.  Poppy  sat  with  her  aunt 
for  some  time  and  wrote  a  letter  to  her 
friend  Maggie  Farrant,  in  which,  among 
the  interesting  things  of  Herzheim,  she 
mentioned  Mr.  Geoffrey  Thome,  the 
artist,  and  his  picturesque  studio  over- 
hanging the  churchyard  wall  "It  was 
nice,"  she  said,  '*to  meet  a  little  bit  of 
home  so  far  away." 

When  her  letter  was  finished  she  took  it 
with  her  aunt's  to  the  post-office,  and  came 
lingering  back  across  the  quaint  bridge  that 
crosses  Sie  rushing  green  river,  stopping  to 
look  at  the  old  sUver  in  a  corner  window 
that  hangs  perilously  over  the  water,  slowly 
climbing  the  hill  and  turning  into  the 
irregular  street,  its  roadway  deep-sunk 
between  the  dark  shady  arcades  along 
which  the  foot  pavements  run. 

Miss  Latimer  was  never  quite  happy 
that  her  niece  should  go  about  alona 
Poppy,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
endure  the  company  of  a  maid,  and  had 
the  most  supreme  confidence — which,  in- 
deed, her  aunt  could  not  help  sharing — 
in  her  own  power  of  taking  care  of  herself. 
There  was,  in  fact,  especially  when  alone 
among  strangers,  a  stately  unapproach- 
ableness  in  Poppy's  height  and  bearing, 
and  a  perfection  of  fair  calm  dignity  in  her 
face,  which  guarded  her  as  well  as  a  regi- 
ment of  aunts  and  maids.  And  Poppy 
had  all  the  fearlessness  of  that  French 
Duchess  who  only  answered,  *'Qaif  Moi)" 
when  they  told  her  that  she  would  certainly 
be  insulted  if  she  went  into  some  parts  of 
Paris  alone. 

The  truth  was,  that  few  amusements 
pleased   Poppy    better,    with    her  grave 


manner  and  in  ^  her   plainly-cut   clothes, 
than  to  poke  about    alone    among   the 
quaintest  and  oldest  streets  of  quaint  old 
towns  abroad,   and  to  come  home  laden 
with  old  china,  old  needle  vork,  old  books 
and  prints,  or,  batter  stiU,  any  rubbish 
characteristic  of  the  place.   On  this  special 
afternoon  she  crossed  the  broad  calm  sun- 
shine from  the  bridge,  and  went  slowly  up 
in  the  shadow  of  the  dark  arcade,  till  she 
came  to  one  of  the  little  shops  full  of  cheap 
pottery  belonging  to  Herdieim.    Here  a 
long  talk  with  a  very  little  girl  and  a  very 
old  woman  resulted  in  at  least  two  dozen 
specimens  being  put  aside  for  the  foreign 
customer,   into  whose  fair  face  and  soft 
grey  eyes  the  sellers  looked  up  with  admi- 
ration equal  to  their  pleasure.    Perhaps  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  beauty  to  touch  the 
heart  and  the  appreciation  of  a  German- 
Swiss.    Perhaps  it  is  because  they  look  on 
the  English  as  notbing  but  walking  purses, 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  a  spark  of 
human  sympathy  shine  in  their  dull  and 
business-like    eyes.      Anyhow,  the   little 
girl  at  the  pottery-shop    ran  down   the 
street  that  afternoon  and  talked  to  her 
companions  of  the  beautiful  English  lady ; 
and    the    old    woman    told   her  gossips 
never  to  talk  of  white  skins  again,  but  if 
they  wanted  to  see  one  to  go  up  to  the 
<<Blumenhof"  with  this  basket   of  little 
pots,  and  ask  to  see  Mademoiselle — what  ? 
"Latmer,"  or  some  name  like  that,  not 
quite  impossible. 

When  her  shopping  was  done,  Poppy 
went  out  of  the  street  up  a  narrow  paved 
lane  which  ended  in  a  long,  steep,  winding 
flight  of  steps  between  rugged  white  walls 
overrun  .  and  festooned  here,  as  every- 
where at  Herzheim,  with  trailing  scarlet 
creeper.  This  mounting  way  led  her  into 
the  precincts  of  the  Castle.  If  she  wished 
to  go  back  to  the  "Blumenhof,"  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  straight  on, 
follow  some  steps  and  a  stony  lane  down- 
hill, and  thus  find  herself  almost  im- 
mediately in  the  narrow  side  road  that 
led  to  the  hotel.  To  the  left  of  where 
she  stood,  through  low  archways,  ran  the 
path  leading  into  the  churchyard  and 
round  to  that  turreted  comer  on  which 
Geoffrey's  studio  window  looked  down. 

Poppy  was  not  very  sure  of  these  ways ; 
but  she  stood  still  and  looked  round  her, 
breathing  a  little  quickly  lUfter  a  rather 
hurried  climb  up  the  long  steps.  Her 
eyes  were  attracted  by  another  archway, 
through  which  a  flood  of  soft  yellow  sun- 
shine was  pouring.    Within  it,  lit  np  by 
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the  gentle  western  glow,  she  seemed  to  see 
a  procession  of  qaaint  figures  in  pale, 
dream-like  colonr  on  the  wall  This  was 
something,  an  old-world  comer  of  Herz- 
heim,  which  she  had  not  seen  before.  She 
walked  straight  oat  of  the  paved  conrt  into 
what  looked  like  a  little  treasnre-honse  of 
sunshine,  and  found  herself  in  the  western 
porch  of  the  church,  low,  square,  and 
bordered  with  white  arches,  two  of  which 
opened  straight  on  the  brilliant  sky  and 
the  mountains,  with  a  foreground  of  red, 
curly-tiled  roofs  below  in  the  hollow,  and 
the  murmur  of  the  town  coming  up  softly 
and  musically  mingled  with  the  rushing  of 
the  unseen  mer. 

Poppy  recognised  the  original  of  one  of 
Gdofirey'a  sunset  sketches;  but  how  far,  far 
more  beautiful  1    The  two  open  arches  had 
low  stone  sills,  worn  hollow  with  age,  the 
rather  dangerous  pl&y-place  of  generations 
of  young  Herzheimerj.    Poppy  sat  down 
in  one  of  these,  in  the  full  warm  light  from 
the  west,  which  was  so  dazzling  that  she 
presently  turned  her  head  away  and  looked 
from  beautiful  nature  to  the  work  of  man 
in  the  porch,  which  the  most  mediseval- 
minded  person  coidd  scarcely  have  called 
beautiful    Bat  it  was  certunly  strange. 
Long  before    Herzheim  was   Protestant, 
when  the  church  doors,  now  locked  from 
morning  till  night,  used  to  stand  open, 
and  grand  music  used  to  roll  out  across 
the  red  roofs  and  the  lake,  and  gorgeous 
processions  used  to  march  up  and  down 
tiiose  white  lanes  and  flight)  of  steps,  now 
only  trodden  once  a  week  by  the  black- 
coated  townspeople  on  their  way  to  a  long, 
MS  service  or  a  stroll  in  the  high  church- 
yard; before  the  days  of  whitewash,  inside 
the  church  or  out,  some  religious-minded 
painter  had  treated  these  low  walls  and 
this  vaulted  roof,  built  on  purpose  for 
him,  as  a  casket  to  hold  jewels  of  colour, 
and  had  painted  there  the  chief  objects  of 
his  faith,  an  easy  lesson  to  be  learnt  on  the 
way   into  church.      Wind    and  weather, 
neglect  and  whitewash,  had   done  their 
worst,  and  of  some  of  his  devotional  figures 
not  much  but  an  outline  was  left.    But 
the  great  subjects  that  had  occupied  him 
could  be  easily  traced — ^the  Annunciation, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Crucifixion, 
solemn  and  shadowy  with  stately  saints 
waiting    by,    Saint   Margaret   with    the 
dragon,  Saint   Catherine  and  her  wheel, 
Saint  Lucy  and  her  lamp,  and  a  fourth  no 
longer  to  be  recognised.     One  of  the  four 
great  frescoed  subjects  was  also  destroyed, 
and  of  the  emblems  of  the  Ev:angeli8ts, 


each  in  his  own  comer,  only  the  great 
eagle  of  Saint  John  was  left  unwhite- 
washed. 

There  would  have  been  something  awfinl 
in  the  fixed  gaze  of  those  stiff  and  solemn 
faces,  more  effective  still  because  tialf  faded 
away,  and  seeming  to  suggest  that  the  eyes 
of  a  whole  ancient  spiritual  world  were 
riveted  on  the  opening  life  of  one  happy 
English  girl,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sun- 
shine, the  deepening  colour  and  clearness  as 
evening  dreiv  on,  the  beauty  and  cheerfiil- 
ness  of  all  that  outside  world;   pigeons 
flattering  past  with  wings  that  shone  and 
flashed  softly,  and  settlingfor  a  moment  with 
gentle  murmurs  on  roof  or  chinmey  just 
below ;  merry  laughter  of  children  from  the 
town;  and  now,  unnotic&d  of  Poppy,  the 
shrill  whistle  of  a  steamer.    But  the  lower 
the  sun  sank,  the  straighter  he  shone  into 
the  porch,  and  the  more  vivid  became  the 
life    of    those    watching    faces.      Poppy 
watched  them  back  with  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion.   It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  move 
away,  for  this  seemed  to  her  the  most 
beautiful  spot  in  the  town.    Through  a 
low  archway  leading  into  the  churchyard 
she  saw  green  lanes  and  flowers,  all  be- 
ginning to  glow  with  that  deep  brillianey 
which  every  moment  was  filling  the  air. 
She  was  hardly  thinking,  only  enjoying 
quite  vaguely,  almost  fooluhly  for  a  woman 
who  had  the  character  of  being  matter-of- 
fact.    It  was  all  a  new  world,  and  she 
liked    being  alone  in  it,  without  Aunt 
Fanny's  cheerful  remarks.     She  had  an 
idea  that  this  was  a  fine  opportunity  for 
thinking  about  life  and  making  good  reso- 
lutions.   Those  faces,  the  embodiment  of 
such  old  beliefs,  seemed  to  give  life  a  wider 
meaning,  too.    They  had  much  in  them  to 
trouble  a  modern  mind.     For  instance^ 
they  were  the  faces  of  martyrs.    Perhaps^ 
Poppy  thought,  hovering  vaguely  about  a 
great  truth,  no  one  but  a  martyr  is  really 
worth  a  great  deal,  either  in  this  world  or 
another.     "  I  shoidd  like  to  be  a  martyr," 
she  said  half  aloud,  looking  up  at  Saint 
Margaret  and  smiling;   ''bat  there  is  no 
chance  for  me." 

At  that  moment,  jast  as  the  sun  wm 
setting,  the  church  clock  was  chiming,  the 
gold  light  that  filled  the  porch  shone  in 
its  richest,  deepest  glory.  Poppy  found 
herself  no  longer  alone.  She  heard  .foot- 
steps and  Otto  Nugent's  voice  at  the  same 
moment.  Turning  her  head,  with  the 
thought  that  Geoffrey  Thome  might  be 
with  liim,  she  was  surprised  and  pazzled 
by    meeting    the    extremely    handsome, 
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Bleepy,  good-humoured  eyes  of  a  tall  young 
man — a  strangei: — fixed  on  her  with  a 
vividneas  of  curiosity  which  was  almost 
startling. 

*'My  brother.  Miss  Latimer.  What  a 
beautiful  plaise  you  have  found  I "  said 
Otto  pleasantly. 


ARMY  COOKERY. 


.  To  any  who  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  British  army  at  home  or  abroad,  it 
must  have  been  evident  that  the  daily  fare 
of  the  private  soldier  was  lacking  very 
much  In  variety  and  comfort  The  raw 
material  migh|i  be  fairly  good  ;  the  pound 
of  flesh  duly  weighed  out  with  not  too 
much  bone,  or  more  than  a  fair  amount  of 
sinew;  the  daily  accompanying  pound  of 
"  ammunition ''  bread  m&ht  be  wholesome 
if  not  appetisingi  and  uie  private's  own 
contribution  to  ilie  mess  fimd  might  be 
expended  in  a  profitable  way,  to  procure  a 
sufficient  supply  of  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar, 
with  mustard,  of  course ;  and  those  popular 
vegetables,  potatoes  and  onions,  might 
appear  in  their  season,  which  season  is 
happily  all  the  year  round.  But  the  result, 
as  it  appeared  on  the  soldiers'  bare,  if  well- 
iscrubbed  table,  was  not  what  would  be 
called  in  the  language  of  the  day  a  proper 
square  meaL  Fair  enough  in  quantity  and 
quality,  it  required  the  finishfaig  touch  of 
good  cookery. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  soldier  liked 
his  meat  thus  spoiled — sodden  if  boiled, 
and  if  baked  well  burnt  and  dried,  and  that 
he  despised  soups  and  *'  messes  " ;  and  this 
may  have  been  pretty  true  of  the  case- 
hardened,  long  service  soldier  of  other 
days;  but  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  the 
young  soldier  of  the  present  day,  who  is 
little  more  than  a  growing  boy  when  he 
first  joins  the  ranks,  and  whose  physique 
requires  careful  building  up  with  good  food 
and  good  cookery  if  he  is  ever  to  do  you 
any  credit  as  a  soldier.  An  ill-cooked 
dinner  suggests  a  visit  to  the  canteen  for  a 
drink  as  a  natural  consequence,  while  a 
savoury  meal  offers  no  such  provocation  to 
thirst. 

Curious  it  is  to  noto  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  services  in  the  matter.  In  a 
general  way,  the  naval  officer  lives  on  board 
ship  in  a  plainer  and  less  luxurious  way 
than  the  military  man  at  his  mess,  and  the 
solid  comfort  and  plenty  of  the  sergeants' 
mess  in  a  good  regiment  is  probably 
superior  to  anything  attained  by  warrant 


officers  afloat  But  with  Jack  himself  it  is 
quite  different  The  sood  soups,  the  savoury 
stows,  the  satisfying  dumplings  are  all  good 
in  their  way,  and  the  perfumes  between 
deck  when  dinner  is  under  weigh  are  of  ton 
such  as  to  set  the  appetito  on  edge.  No 
such  delightful  savours  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  bare  barrack-rooms,  or  about  the 
huts  and  tents  of  the  military  camp.  All 
this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sailor 
httB  inheritod  the  traditions  of  helpfulness 
and  handiness,  so  long  the  characteristics 
of  the  man-o'-war's  man.  The  sailor's  mess 
is  composed  of  experts,  who  themselves  are 
capable  of  taking  the  cook's  place  in  their 
turn,  and  they  have  something  to  say  in  the 
management  of  the  affair.  But  Thomas 
AtUns  has  rarely  the  chance  of  showfaig 
his  handy  qualities,  even  if  he  possesses 
them.  The  soldier,  too,  has  been  unlucky 
in  being  ffenerally  provided  for  ''  by  con- 
tract" We  know  what  that  meant  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  soldier's 
bread  and  meat,  and  everything,  he  wore 
and  used,  paid  toll  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  arid  after  him  to  who  can  say  how 
many  ranks  of  grasping  officials !  In  the 
great  Peninsular  War,  Wellington  looked 
after  matters  sharply  enough;  yet  con- 
tractors grew  rich,  and  immense  fortunes 
were  made  here  and  there,  while  the  men 
often  marched  and  fought  on  deficient 
rations  of  mouldy  biscuits  and  the  saltest 
of  salt  horse.  Even  in  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign, when,  after  the  privations  of  the 
first  dreary  winter,  every  effort  was  made 
to  supply  the  soldier  with  comforts  and 
even  luxuries,  habit  and  routine  interfered 
with  the  benefite  intended^  and  the  soldier's 
daily  fare  was  but  little  improved. 

Those  who  shared  in  the  latter  campaign 
may  remember  the  great  Alexis  Soyer's 
visit  to  the  camp,  a  portly,  genial  figure 
in  kepi  and  neat  grey  uniform,  as  he  rode 
about  with  the  air  of  a  general  officer  of 
gastronomy.  But  even  the  buoyant  and 
sanguine  Alexis  owned  himself  discouraged 
by  the  stolid  indifference  of  the  Briush 
private  to  the  niceties  of  the  cuisine. 
Soyer,  indeed,  in  his  efforts  to  popularise 
good  cookery,  came  half  a  generation  too 
early ;  yet  lus  deeds  live  after  him,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  jT  ail  these  years  that 

Soyer's  '' st<  .-  "is  coming  into  recog- 
nition as  a  primary  requisite  in  the  army 
kitchen. 

For  in  the  army,  as  elsewhere,  the 
master  cook  has  been  abroad — elsewhere 
more  correctly  the  mistress  cook,  for  it  is 
chiefly  to  the  female  professors  of  the  art 
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that  the  recent  revival  in  the  calinary 
world  is  due ;  bat  in  the  army  the  man 
cook  is  a  necessity,  and  does  not  sorest 
any  notions  of  lozory  and  expense.  An 
excellent  School  of  Cookery  has  been 
established  at  Aldershoti  where  the  art  is 
studied  in  its  relation  to  service  in  bar- 
racks. In  camp,  and  .  in  flying  « cqlnmn. 
Naturally  the  idm  is  to  teach  the  soldier 
how  to  do  hik  best  with  the  appliances  that 
are  at  the  disposal  of  an  army  in  the  field. 
As  regards  tin/ "  batterie  do  cuisine/'  such 
appliimces  are  simple  enough.  A  few  huge 
ladles,  Budi  as  Bumble  might  have  used  for 
the  workhouse  skilly,  a  trident  to  harpoon 
the  joint  tl^at  is  swimming  in  the  big  pot, 
a  chopper,  a  few  knives,  and  a  nest'  of 
camp  kettles  complete  the  equ^>ment. 
But  as  well  as  these,  as  an  official  memo- 
randum points  out,  '*  the  following  articles 
are  required  in  additicm  to  those  provided 
at  the  public  expense,  namely:  Paste-board 
and  rolling-pin  at  the  rate  of  four  per  bat- 
talion ;  summer,  one  per  company ;  sauce- 
pan, one  per  corps  who  have  means  avails 
able  for  using  such,  for  making  gravy.'' 
A  keen  observer  writing  about  soldiers 
in  an  early  number  of  ^'Household  Words" 
— 1851 — ^remarks  in  effect,  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  saucepan,  and  dinner  is 
cooked  in  a  copper."  ^ow  that  reproach 
is  removed — at  the  e^^nse  of  the  men's 
contributions;  but  only  in  the  case,  it  will 
be  observed,  of  a  corps  who  have  means 
available  for  using  it. 

Bat  although  the  official  memorandum 
in  its :  rigid  departmental  phraseology  has 
often  a  fiintly  humorous  flavour,  there  are 
excellent  practical  hints  to  be  met  with, 
and  the  motto  of  the  soldiers'  kitchen, 
"Skin,  simmer,  and  scour,"  is  one  that 
might  be  adopted  by  more  pretentious 
establishments,  and  hold  its  place  with 
Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Waste  not,  want  not," 
as  a  text  over  the  kitchen  chinmey-sheU. 

Yet  instructive  as  are  the  departmental 
memoranda,  a  little  oral  explanation  will 
give  us  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  actual 
messing  of  the  rank  and  flle  of  a  regiment 
up  to  date.  And  here  is  a  smart  young 
ciMrporal  who  has  passed  the  school,  his 
scarlet  tunic  protected  by  a  great  white 
apron,  and  the  white  "  bonnet "  of  the  chef 
replacing  the  martial  headpiece.  Said  the 
corporal : 

"  This  is  the  way  of  it.  Each  company 
has  its  colour-sergeant,  who  looks  after 
the  messing  of  the  company.  At  the  end 
of  every  week  the  sergeant  prepares  a 
form  showing  what  the  company  is  to  eat 


for  each  of  the  seven  days  following. 
Here  is  the  form  with  a  column  for  each 
day  of  the  week,  and  a  line  each  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea.  Below  is  a 
list  of  the  various^  dishes  tiiat  can  be  had, 
and  the  more  change  there  is  the  better. 
Now  on  Monday,  suppose  we  say,  break- 
fast, brawn,  or  a  kipper)  dinner,  pea  soup, 
roast  meat  and  Yorkshire,  and  rice  pudding. 
Then  next  day  you  would  have  &  stew 
for  dinner — it  might,  be  brown  or  plain, 
or  Irish/ or  curried-r^na  soup,  but  suet 
pU|iding;  and  on  the  following  day  -you 
might  have  a  meat  pudding  or  a  sea  pie, 
and  with  that  perhaps  a  raisin  pudding 
or  a  jam  roll.  Then  for  breakfast  and 
tea  there'is  choice  of  porridge,  cheese,  liver 
and  bacon,  eggs,  rissoles,  your  bloater  or 
your  haddock,  as  well  as  your  brawn, 
which  is  a  handsome  dish  at  all  times,^  and 
well  liked. 

*'  Well,  when  the  weekly  bill  has  been 
signed  by  the  commanding  officer,  it 
comes  to  the  sergeant  cook  of  the  regi- 
ment, who  draws  the  meat  and  br^ 
from  the  commissariat  stores  or  the  con- 
tractors, as  the  case  may  be,  and  he  has 
to  arrange  the  supply  of  meat  accordingly, 
keeping  joints  for  the  baking  or  roasting 
companies,  and  pieces  for  the  stewmg 
companies.  Now  the  Government  ration, 
as  you  know,  is  a  pound  of  bread  and  a 
pound  of  meat  a  day  stoaigbt — ^notUng 
else,  not  even  a  pinch  of  salt.  For  aU 
the  other  stores  the  colour-sergeant  has 
to  cater  with  the  company's  money — three- 
pence a  day,  that  is,  stopped  irom  each 
soldier's  pay.  He  buyr  the  vegetables 
and  all  the  etceteras,  and  eadi  company 
has  its  locker  in  the  cook-house  where 
they  are  kept." 

Now  we  will  suppose  the  cook-house 
fires  lighted,  the  ovens  baking,  the  coppers 
boiling  —  or  rather  simmering,  if  you 
please,  according  to  regulation  —  and  we 
will  ask  the  composition  of  what  is  getting 
ready  for  No.  5  Company,  That,  too,  is 
according  to  regulation.  Here  is  the 
official  receipt.  Ingredients  required  for 
sixty  men : 

Brown,  stew^  mixed  vegetables,  six 
pounds;  onions,  three  pounds;  flour,  one 
pound;  pepper,  one  and  a  half  ounce; 
salt,  three  ounces;  and  the  meat,  of 
course  not  the  full  sixty  pounds,  for  the 
assistant  cook  has  taken  out  the  bones. 

"And  about  the  bones,"  remarks  the 
corporal,  '*  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  sdd. 
You  may  have  heard  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  lying  at  anchor  till  they  grounded  on 
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their  beefbonea.  Well,  that  wouldn't  be 
allowed  now,  not  in  eitiier  of  the  aervioes. 
The  bones  are  carefully  cut  oat  and  go  into 
the  8tock-pot " — ^the  gift  of  the  great  Soyer 
to  the  British  soldier.  ''  Bat  not  Indiscrimi- 
nately. No,  the  bones  of  each  day  are 
tied  ap  in  a  net  with  a  tally  annexed^  and 
each  day  they  boil,  or,  rather,  simmer  in 
the  pot  for  five  or  riz  hoars.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  day  they  are  taken  oat,  and 
there  is  not  much  goodness  left  in  them." 
Clearly  not,  from  the  specimen  before  as. 
Oar  old  dog  woald  feel  insalted  at  the  offer 
of  saoh  an  article,  fond  as  he  is  of  bones. 
'*  Bat  what  comes  oat  of  the  stock-pot  when 
it  is  cold  is  a  firm,  natritioas  jeUy,  and 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  with 
peas  added,  or  lentils,  or  other  vegetables, 
make  capital  soap,  as  yoa  may  believe." 

While  bones  are  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  In  the  new  army  cookery,  dripping 
is  a  second  and  even  more  important  item. 
''Yoa  woald  hardly  credit,  sir,''  says  the 
intelligent  corporal,  "what  a  difference 
the  scientific  treatment  of  dripping  has 
made  in  the  soldiers'  messing.  Formerly 
dripping  woald  be  boaght  for  making  pies 
and  paddings,  and  coald  not  often  be  got 
with  the  mess-money ;  bat  now,  ander  the 
new  system,  there  is  sufficient  for  all  the 
pastry  and  things  reqaired,  and  some  left 
to  sell.  And  the  secret  of  this  is  constant 
skimming  of  soaps  and  stews,  taking  care 
of  the  dripping  from  roast  and  biAed 
meats,  and  cat&g  off  all  saperflaoas  fat 
before  cooking  and  'rendering  it  down.' 
Why,  the  value  of  three  months'  dripping 
in  an  average  infantry  battalion,  calculated 
at  the  low  rate  of  fourpence  per  pound,  has 
been  shown  to  amount  to  more  than  twenty- 
two  pounds,  all  of  which  goes  to  improve 
the  soldiers'  fare,  and  which,  under  the 
former  wasteful  system,  was  actually 
chucked  away." 

All  this  is  very  good  hearing,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  new  methods  and  the 
Aldershot  School  of  Cookery  have  so  far 
improved  Thomas  Atkins's  bill  of  fare; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  clash  of  arms, 
then  may  perhaps  cookery,  like  inany  other 
refinements,  have  to  take  a  back  seat. 
Let  us  see  how  our  corporal  is  prepared 
for  taking  the  field.  Conceive  your  regi- 
mental cooking  train  set  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  windy  common  or  in  a  stiff 
ploughed  field.  GThere  are  your  camp 
kettles,  your  regulation  ladles  and  chop- 
pers, and  the  transport  waggon  has  luckily 
turned  up  with  the  day's  meat  supply  and 
fuel;  but  for  the  rest  you  have  a  clear 


field  and  nothing  more,  and  seven  hundred 
men  waiting  for  their  dinner. 

But  the  corporal  is  not  in  the  least 
flurried  at  the  predicament  he  is  in.  With 
a  flying  column  it  would  be  simply  an 
affair  of  digging  so  many  kettle  trenches, 
each  with  a  funnel-shaped  mouth,  where 
the  fire  is  buQt,  and  terminating  in  a  low 
diimney  buQt  with  sods.  On  the  top  of 
the  trench  are  ranged  the  camp  kettles, 
and  the  interstices  filled  In  with  sods  and 
clay,  or  anything  handy.  Where  there  is 
only  loose  sand,  or  on  nard,  rocky  ground, 
a  wall  trench  must  be  made,  of  parallel 
walls  of  loose  stones,  with  the  pots  hanging 
from  sticks  placed  across,  and  the  fire  built 
beneath.  But  with  the  prospect  of  less 
hurried  movement,  a  "broad  arrow 
kitchen"  woidd  be  established — a  more 
elaborate  arrangement  of  trenches  all  lead- 
ing to  a  central  chimney,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  flying  column  trench.  On 
this  could  be  cooked  the  dinners  of  seven 
hundred  men ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  seven  hundred  men 
there  to  eat  them,  for  a  battalion  of  that 
strength  is  rather  a  rare  bird  in  these 
short  service  days.  Bht  the  corporal  would 
not  be  content  with  just  stews  and  boils ; 
he  would  establish  a  number  of  Aldershot 
ovens.  And  the  receipt  for  making  an 
Aldershot  oven  is  as  follows : 

Take  a  barrel — a  difficult  thing,  perhaps, 
in  private  life,  but  not  so  on  the  march, 
where  "returned  empties"  are  not  insisted 
on.  Having  got  your  barrel,  roll  it  to  the 
place  fixed  up  for  your  oven,  cover  it  with 
earth;  make  a  sort  of  tumulus  of  it,  in 
fact,  as  if  you  were  burying  a  warrior 
chief,  but  leave  the  front  open  where  the 
head  of  the  barrel  has  been  knocked  in. 
When  you  have  got  a  good  firm  crust  of 
earth  about  it— clay  for  choice,  but  the 
stifiest  bit  of  soil,  anyhow,  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood — set  fire  to  the  barrel. 
When  the  barrel  is  burnt  up,  the  result 
should  be  a  sort  of  cave,  with  a  crust  of 
baked  earth  about  it  tolerably  smooth  and 
firm.  Make  a  good  fire  within,  and  when 
it  bums  low  draw  it  out  and  put  in  your 
joints,  and  your  pies,  and  whatever  you 
may  have  to  bake,  and  fill  up  the  front 
with  sods.  If  all  has  cone  well,  your  batch 
will  come  out  cooked  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. As  to  the  chances  of  the  top 
tumbling  in,  or  the  whole  furnace  col- 
lapsing upon  the  savoury  baked  meats  and 
pies,  the  corporal  tlunks  that  there  would 
be  no  room  for  such  mishaps  under  his 
management. 
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Altogether,  we  may  come  to  the  con- 
daBion  that  tJie  condition  of  the  soldier  in 
respect  of  his  daily  food  is  much  improved 
since  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
cookery,  and  the  adoption  of  common 
sense  views  with  regard  to  cooking.  It 
wonld  still  be  desirable,  one  would  think, 
to  give  the  private  a  little  more  personal 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  something  in 
the  way  of  choice.  Nor  wonld  the  bonds 
of  discipline  surely  be  unduly  relaxed  by 
giving  the  men  some  control  over  the 
quality  of  the  supplies  by  means  of  a 
"mess  committee"  chosen  by  the  soldiers 
themselves.  If  the  Government  gave  an 
entirely  free  ration,  there  would  be  less 
reason^  for  this,  but  as  the  soldier  actually 
subscribes  to  his  mess,  there  seems  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  a  voice  in  its  management.  There 
is  no  rank  blasphemy  about  such  a  sugges- 
tion, anyhow.  As  it  is,  there  is  often  a 
hidden  current  of  dissatisfaction  with 
things  culinary  which  may  sometimes  flare 
out  into  open  insubordination.  Our  cor- 
poral, indeed,  will  say  nothing  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  butcher  ware,  on  which  his 
skill  is  exercised,  except  that  it  isn't  quite 
equal  to  what  a  private  gentleman  expects 
to  get  from  his  butcher;  and  that  **  soldiers 
ought  to  have  good  teeth."  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, too,  whether  a  little  more  elasticity 
in  the  matter  of  rations  would  not  be 
advisable.  A  pound  of  meat  a  day  is  too 
much  in  the  heats  of  summer,  when  meat, 
too,  is  often  unavoidably  tainted  before  it 
reaches  the  soldier's  mess,  and  there  should 
be  tiie  power  of  substituting  other  kinds 
of  food  more  suited  to  the  seasoa 

But  these  are  matters  of  organisation 
which  have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the 
question  of  cookery  for  the  soldier.  The 
great  fact  remains  that  the  l^ht  of  scientific 
cookery  is  gradually  being  diffused  through 
the  British  army,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  soldier's  experience  in  such  matters 
will  be  of  service  to  him  when  he  quits 
the  ranks,  and  that  when  he  finds  a  home 
of  his  own  he  will  be  able  to  live  as 
well  as  he  did  when  he  was  "with  the 
regiment" 


A  PEEP  AT  VENEZUELA 


At  Trinidad— West  Indian  Trinidad, 
not  Trinidad  the  treasure  island — one 
hears  a  gocd  deal  about  Venezuela  in 
general  and  Caraccas  in  particular. 

'*0b,  you  must  go  to  Caraccas!    Fine 


old  Spanish  city,  old  Spanish  life,  splendid 
buildingf>,  any  amouLt  of  first-class  hotels." 
"  You  mustn't  miss  the  Caraccas  railway ; 
beats  the  St.  Gothard  into  fits."  "Of  course 
you'll  hav9  a  run  over  to  Venezuela  1  You'll 
never  repent  it,"  and  so  forth.  So  we,  in 
innocent  belief  that  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  determined  to 
go  to  Venezuela. 

Before  you  get  to  Caraccas  you  must 
get  to  La  Guayra;  before  getting  to  La 
Guayra  there  is  a  little  sea  voyage  to  be 
performed.  Sometimes  this  sea  voyage  is 
unpleasant.  When  we  .went  it  was  fine ; 
we  were  told  to  be  thankful  for  it  Ar- 
rived at  La  Guayra,  the  question  arises, 
What  came  we  out  for  to  see  f  A  line  of 
rugged  mountains,  some  of  them  tolerably 
well  clothed  with  foliage,  some  of  them 
bare,  red,  and  unattractive,  at  the  foot 
of  them  a  straggling  town  of  white  houses 
with  red  roofs,  clustered  beneath  an  ancient 
foit,  and  terminating  in  a  line  of  wha^rfs 
and  warehouses. 

The  steamer  is  wharfed  alongside  the 
quay.  This  is  a  mercy  deserving  of  thanks, 
for  generally  in  West  Indian  waters  the 
traveller,  happy  in  the  belief  that  he  has 
arrived  at  his  destination,  discovers  that 
he  must  make  an  extra  voyage  in  a  small 
boat  In  the  instance  of  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  this  voyage  is  about  three  ndles ; 
at  Antigua  it  is  nearer  four. 

The  harbour  is  tolerably  well  filled  with 
craft,  and  prominent  among  them  is  the 
Venezuelan  Navy,  consisting  of  an  old- 
fashioned  American  gunboat,  of  about  as 
much  value  as  a  means  of  offence  as  the 
old  fort  above  the  town  is  of  defence. 
Her  Majesty's  ship  "Comus"  was  here 
lately.  Her  name  is  not  popular  at  La 
Guayra,  for,  during  some  difficulty  con- 
cerning the  Orinoco  boundary,  she  came 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  British  interests, 
and  received  a  peremptory  order  from 
the  Governor  of  La  Guayra  to  clear  out 
within  twenty-four  hours  or  she  would  be 
fired  upon.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  instead  of  clearing  out,  she  hove 
anchor^  struck  her  topmasts,  cleared  her 
decks  for  action,  ran  out  her  guns,  and 
came  closer  in.  Whereupon  the  valiant 
La  Guayrans,  in  the  full  belief  that  a  few 
minutes  would  see  Aeir  town  in  ruins, 
packed  up  and  fled  to  the  mountains  in 
most  undignified  precipitation. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  when  we  arrived. 
We  were  the  only  passengers,  and  we 
fondly  believed  that  in  order  to  inspect 
our  solitary  portmanteau  the  custom  house 
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officer  might  be  indaced  to  forget  the 
sacredness  of  the  day  and  accommodate  us. 
Bat  we  deceived  ourselves,  and  had  to  face 
the  fact  of  a  Sunday  at  La  Gaajrra. 

We  went  into  the  town^  being  duly 
warned  that  Englishmen  were  not  in  much 
favour.  In  fact,  the  first  thing  we  saw  was 
a  drinking-shop  sign  representing  a  dusky 
damsel,  imperfectly  clothed,  cuddling  a 
flag  and  addressing  a  sandy-whiskered 
gentleman  in  a  sun-hat  and  top-boots,  in 
the  words:  "Mister!  Yo  no  sera  tuyol 
Jamas  1  Jamas  !  Jamas ! "  which,  being 
interpreted,  is :  <'j!\Iister !  I  will  never  be 
yours  !    Never !    Never  !    Never  I " 

La  Guayra  is  soon  described.  Narrow 
streets  of  one-storey  houses,  of  which  the 
apertures  which  serve  as  windows  are 
closely  barred,  in  the  fashion  of  old 
Spain;  narrow  footways  and  carriage  tracks 
made  of  uneven  boulders;  smells  in- 
numerable; lounging  and  spitting  men; 
women  with  mantillas,  and  even  then  ugly; 
dirt  indescribable ;  drinking  shops ;  restau- 
rants ;  a  couple  of  poor  little  tree-planted 
squares ;  a  railway  station ;  and  a  mass  of 
warehouses  and  public  offices. 

We  see  all  this  in  half  an  hour,  and  we 
have  a  long  day  to  kill.  There  is  a  cock- 
fighting  pit.  The  proprietor  entreats  us  to 
enter.  We  obey.  The  place  is  crammed 
with  smoking,  expectorating,  gesticulating, 
shriekinff  men  in  shirt-sleeves.  A  couple 
of  wretdied  cocks  are  put  into  the  arena. 
They  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  fight; 
but  they  have  to. 

With  much  wile  and  artifice  they  are  in- 
duced to  quarrel  They  fly  at  each  other 
in  the  air  several  times  in  succession,  and 
after  each  flight  the  fall  of  a  bunch  of 
feathers  proves  that  they  must  have  struck 
each  other.  After  some  minutes,  one  gives 
the  other  a  kick  or  a  peck  which  knocks 
him  out  of  time.  Frantic  excitement 
amongst  the  spectators  and  much  inter- 
change of  coin  of  the  realm. 

Poor  sport,  we  think,  and  walk  out  But 
La  Gaayra  is  one  of  the  hottest  places  in  a 
very  hot  part  of  the  world,  so  that  when 
we  had  seen  the  cathedral — which  in  no 
way  differs  from  hundreds  of  Boman 
Catholic  cathedrals  elsewhere — and  had 
"  assisted  "  at  the  departure  of  the  Caraccas 
train,  we  felt  we  had  done  enough,  and 
returned  to  our  steamer. 

There  are  some  stirring  old  memories 
connected  with  La  Guayra,  prominently 
those  which  Eingsley  describes  in  **  West- 
ward Ho  1 "  Later  on,  in  1739,  we  made 
a  mess  in  attackbg  it;  and  the  town  fort 


which  so  effectively  contributed  to  our 
repulse  and  knocked  the  '*  Stafford  "  about 
so  much,  was  probably  that  which  now 
grins  with  toothless  mouth  over  the  town. 
In  1743,  Admiral  Knowlea  fared  no  better 
against  this  then  <' large  and  handsome 
town,"  the  ships  engaged  suffering  severely 
and  being  obliged  to  cut  their  cables  and 
run  for  it,  whilst  not  a  few  growls  about 
treachery  and  cowardice  were  heard. 

We  were  off  to  Caraccas  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  railway  runs  through  the  town, 
then  through  a  cocoa-nut  palm  plantation, 
and  then,  with  a  sharp  turn  inland,  com- 
mences the  ascent  of  the*mountain8.  It  is  a 
stupendous  piece  of  work,  and  well  worthy 
of  its  rank  amongst  the  triumphs  of  engi- 
neering, for  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
construction  were  very  great,  and  two — 
landslips  and  locusts  —  are  insuperable. 
But  when  it  is  compared  with  the  St. 
Gothard  or  the  Mont  Cenis,  from  a  scenic 
point  of  view,  sheer  nonsense  Is  talked. 
Wonderful  it  is  as  it  zigzags  up  the 
mountain  sides  and  crawls  along  the  brows 
of  terrible  precipices ;  but  from  beginning 
to  end  there  is  not  a  "bit "  which  is  worth 
transferring  to  paper.  Between  La  Guayra 
and  Caraccas — twenty-one  miles  by  rail, 
but  only  nine  as  the  crow  flies — ^there  are 
half-a-dozen  stations,  by  which  Is  not  to 
be  understood  that  there  are  half-a-dozen 
towns  or  villages,  for  there  are  not ;  but 
the  train  pidls  up  at  mere  shanties, 
and  whilst  tiie  engine  takes  In  water  the 
passengers  alight  and  refresh  themselves 
with  warm  pasties  and  neat  brandy. 

We  had  a  party  of  Venezuelan  girls 
next  to  us.  The  amount  of  brandy  which 
they  absorbed  between  La  Guayra  and 
Caraccas  only  astonished  us  a  litde  more 
than  the  amount  of  paint  and  powder 
with  which  they  had  masked  their  bold 
and  exceedingly  plain  faces. 

The  descent  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  mountains  Is  very  steep,  and  the  down- 
ward progress  of  the  train  makes  a  great 
many  people  feel  nervous ;  but  there  has 
never  yet  been  an  accident  to  a  passenger 
trdn.  The  line  runs  tiirough  the  wildest 
and  most  repellent  of  mountain  solitudes, 
the  bare,  sun-blistered  rocks  of  which  are 
rarely  relieved  by  foliage  or  vegetation 
save  a  scrubby  growth  of  cactus.  The 
only  evidence  of  human  life  is  the  ancient 
mule  track,  the  course  of  which  the  line 
follows  pretty  closely.  This  Is  dotted 
with  long  processions  of  mules,  trudging 
along  under  the  blazing  sun,  as  mules  have 
done  along  this  track  probably  ever  since 
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the  first  Spanish  colonisation  of  Yenezaela. 
The  muleteers  are  a  strangely  stupid  race, 
and  are  not  to  be  persuaded  that  it  is  their 
business  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  train, 
not  the  train's  business  to  give  way  to 
them.  Consequently  a  large  number  of 
mules  are  run  over  every  year. 

So  far  we  have  been  cUsappointed.  La 
Guayra  is  a  wretched  hole.  The  railway 
is  wcmderful,  but  utterly  unpicturesque. 
So  we  anxiously  look  forward  to  Ca- 
raccas,  that  fine  old  Spanidi  New 
World  dty,  about  which  we  —  who9e 
minds  are  full  of  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  ike  Buccaneers,  and  the  Filibusters — 
have  woven  a  web  of  stirring  romance.  I 
know  the  picture  I  had  formed  was  that 
of  a  grand  old  grey-walled  place,  serenely 
baskmg  in  the  light  of  its  ancient  glory, 
full  of  odd,  twisting  streets  with  carved 
doorways  giving  peeps  into  little  tree- 
planted,  fountain  -  adorned  courts,  with 
grand  old  dusky  churches  full  of  priceless 
pictures  and  relics,  and  large  shady  squares 
where  picturesque  crowds  strolled  and 
lounged,  upon  which  looked  the  psJaces  of 
long-dead  grandees.  The  picture  was 
distinctly  before  me,  and  the  more  I  heard 
at  Trinidad  and  elsewhere  about  Caraccas, 
the  more  was  I  justified  in  believing  that 
for  once  in  my  travels  the  real  would  fiolfil 
the  ideal,  and  that  no  such  disillusion 
would  greet  me  as  I  had  faced  in  Bome,  in 
Tokio,  and  elsewhere. 

In  two  hours'  time  after  leaving  La 
Guayra  we  were  being  tossed  and  jolted 
along  an  uneven  and  dusty  street  of  the 
<*  fine  old  Spanish  city." 

"  I — I  don't  think  much  of  it  as  yet," 
sighed  ( one  of  us,  looking  forth  on  to 
squalid,  red-tUed  houses^  own  brothers 
to  those  at  La  Guayra. 

*'0h,  but  you  must  never  judge  of  a 
place  by  the  neighbouAood  of  its  railway 
station,"  replied  another,  but,  it  must 
be  confessed,  in  not  a  whit  more  cheerful 
a  voice. 

Then  there  was  silence  untU  we  rattled 
up  to  the  door  of  the  Gran  Hotel.  We 
paid  the  driver's  exorbitant  fare,  and 
asked  for  quarters.  All  we  could  have 
was  a  miserable,  half-lighted  room,  open- 
ing on  to  a  sort  of  court,  In  the  midst 
of  which  was  the  mouth  of  a  drain,  and 
for  tiiis  and  our  board  the  charge  would 
be  merely  twelve  and  a  half  francs  a  day. 

Caraccas  is  a  large  and  prosperous  city. 
There  is  nothing  ancient  and  nothing 
romantic  in  it  from  end  to  end.  Nor,  to 
compensate  for  the  disillusion  on  the  score 


of  romance  and  antiquity,  is  it  an  interest- 
ing or  magnificent  new  city.  It  is  not 
a  particularly  healthy  city,  for,  although 
one  escapes  the  blazing,  breathless  heat  of 
La  Guayra,  the  wind  towards  evening  is 
as  bitter  as  the  mistral  of  the  Eiviera,  and 
the  dust  is  as  bad  as  that  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

The  cost  of  living  there  must  be  tre- 
mendous, if  we  may  be  allowed  to  take  as 
a  basis  the  price  of  the  cheapest  decent 
cigar,  which  is  fifteenpence,  and  of  an 
afternoon's  carriage  drive,  which  is  two 
pounds  sterling. 

The  Government  buildings  will  be  very 
handsome  when  they  are  finished,  and 
close  to  them  is  rather  a  quaint  old 
University.  Besides  these,  and  one  or  two 
fine  squares,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
interest  the  stranger.  Some  of  the  shops 
are  good,  especially  the  jewellers'  and  con- 
fectionerd',  for  the  prevailing  influence  is 
French;  for  the  rest,  take  a  few  large, 
bare  churches,  and  dot  them  about  long, 
narrow,  straight  streets  of  one -storey 
houses,  with  heavOy-barred  window  open- 
ings, the  most  remarkable  features  of 
which  are  the  absence  of  glass  and 
chimneys. 

But  let  us  give  Caraccas  its  due.  It 
is  an  intensely  amusing  place. 

A  Venezuelan  regiment  passed  the  hotel. 
It  was  composed  of  men  and  boys  of  all 
ages,  shapes,  and  sizes.  They  were  clad 
in  every  variety  of  slop  which  could  be 
twisted  into  the  semblance  of  an  uniform. 
Some  wore  boots,  some  wore  the  native 
canvas  sandal,  some  wore  nothing.  Some 
had  regulation  .^'k6pis,"  some  had  hand- 
kerchiefs tied  round  their  heads.  Each 
man  followed  his  own  inclination  as  to 
marching  and  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying 
his  rifle.  Some  men  had  rifles  and  no 
bayonets,  some  had  bayonets  and  no  rifles. 
Needless  to  say  that  both  rifles  and 
bayonets  were  brown  with  rust.  All 
were  smoking.  When  they  halted  and 
formed  into  line  it  was  with  the  precision 
of  an  infant  school 

We  were  told  that  before  leaving 
Caraccas  it  was  our  duty  as  good  tourists 
to  go  to  the  Iron  Bridge,  the  fashionable 
resort  of  Caraccas,  and  to  the  Calvario. 

The  Iron  Bridge  spans  a  river  just  out 
of  the  city.  The  ''jeunesse  dor6e"  of 
Caraccas  was  taking  its  daily  recreation. 
This  is  what  it  was  : 

Your  young  gentleman,  having  attired 
himself  becomingly,  calls  on  a  friend,  and 
together  they  take  a  carriage.    They  light 
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cfgars,  supply  the  driver  with  one,  settle 
themselves  in  attitudes  presumably  in- 
dicative of  life-long  intimacy  with  bound- 
less wealth,  and  drive  through  the  strqets 
and  over  the  Iron  Bridge. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  bridge  are 
restaurants,  or  rather  drinking  booths. 
When  a  carriage  approaches,  attendants 
rush  out  and  take  the  orders  of  its 
occupants.  They  do  not  wait  to  see  if  the 
carriage  stops ;  it  is  not  a  question  as  to 
whether  its  occupants  require  refreshments 
or  not,  for  every  carriage  puUs  up  at  one  of 
the  booths  as  regularly  as  at  a  toll  bar. 
Syrups  or  glasses  of  spirits  are  brought 
out,  and  the  driver  takes  his  glass  in  the 
matter-of-coufse  style  befitting  a  Bepublic. 
The  carriage  continues  its  way,  not  for  a 
long  drive  into  the  country,  but  just  round 
the  road  which  crosses  the  river  again  a 
few  hundred  yards  lower  down,  and  brings 
them  back  to  the  Lron  Bridge  and  the 
drinking  booths. 

How  many  times  fashion  ordains  that 
this  little  circular  tour  should  be  made  I 
know  not ;  but  we  saw  that  more  than  one 
carriage  made  it  three  times,  and  that  the 
severity  of  the  exercise  required  a  consump- 
tion of  refreshments  at  the  end  of  each  turn. 

Of  a  more  active  and  daring  disposition 
were  the  riders.    But  what  riding ! 

The  really  beautiful  ponies  never  went 
beyond  an  amble — an  amble  so  gentle  that 
the  rider  hardly  moved.  He  is  splendidly 
attired.  The  caparisons  and  housings  of 
his  steed  are  gorgeous.  He  has  big 
Mexican  stirrups,  and  a  long,  lasso-like 
arrangement  in  the  place  of  a  whip ;  but 
why  does  he  put  his  bright  spurs  on  to 
shoes,  so  that  a  more  or  less  dusky  bit  of 
stocking  peeps  between  shoe -top  and 
trouser  I 

What  a  training  for  the  youth  of  a 
nation,  we  thought!  Small  wonder  that 
a  masculine  man  in  Caraccas  is  a  rare 
sight;  that  the  local  youth  are  sallow  and 
spotty,  with  narrow  shoulders,  and  con- 
cave chests,  and  legs  like  whip-handles  1 
Why,  ten  minutes  at  a  cricket  net  or  with 
a  pair  of  sculls  would  exhaust  the  best  of 
them  for  a  week^  and  ten  minutes  of  foot- 
ball would  kill  him. 

We  must  say  a  good  word  for  the 
Galvario.  It  is  a  mil  which  is  being 
turned  into  a  sort  of  recreation  ground 
of  the  public  garden  type.  The  ascent 
is  hot  and  dusty ;  the  flower-beds  are  but 
in  embryo,  and  the  shrubberies  are  but 
half  grown.  But  it  promises  to  be  an 
ornamental  acquisition  to  the  town. 


On  the  summit  there  used  to  be  a 
statue  of  Guzman  Blanco,  President  of 
the  Republic.  Guzman,  although  he  was 
careful  to  line  his  own  pockets  well,  was 
a  great  benefactor  to  Caraccas;  but  he 
was  turned  out  of  office,  and  so  his  statue 
has  been  toppled  down  after  him,  and 
hfs  name  and  initials  erased  from  all 
public  works.  From  the  foundation  on 
which  the  statue  stood  rather  a  fine 
panorama  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  obtainable. 

Disappointed  and  diseusted  with  Caraccas, 
we  resolved  to  fly  at  the  first  opportunity. 
But  whither?  The  next  West  Indian 
steamer  was  not  due  at  La  Guayra  for  a 
week.  We  heard  of  a  watering-place 
about  four  miles  from  La  Guayra  called 
Macuto.  To  Macuto  we  resolved  to  ga 
It  could  not  be  worse  than  La  Guayra  or 
Caraccas,  and,  being  termed  a  "  watering- 
place,''  might  be  better.  So  we  recrossed 
the  mountains,  and  a  steam  tram  carried 
us  along  the  coast  to  Macuto. 

Macuto  is  beautifully  situated  amidst 
palm-trees  at  the  foot  of  the  Caraccas 
Mountains,  which  are  here,  not  red  and 
bare  as  at  La  Guayra,  but  clothed  with 
dense  foliage,  and  are  split  up  Into 
romantic  ravines  down  which  tumble  cleart 
cold  streams  to  the  sea.  Nature  has  done 
everything  to  make  the  place  attractive; 
man  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  back 
her  up,  and  so,  for  the  want  of  a  little 
enterprise  and  energy,  what  might  be  a 
really  pleasant  seaside  resort  is  lifeless 
and  depressing. 

Some  years  back  a  rich  man  thought 
he  would  enjoy  his  ''  otium  cum  dignitate  " 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  riven  which 
dashes  down  from  the  hills  to  the  sea. 
So  he  started  to  build  a  magnificent  villa. 
Unfortunately  his  funds  gave  out,  the 
building  operations  were  suspended,  and 
there  the  villa,  or  rather  the  costly 
skeleton  of  it,  remains.  Close  to  it  a 
company  started  a  fresh-water  bathing 
establishment  on  a  grand  scale.  This 
failed,  so  there  is  the  villa,  which  Is 
admirably  adapted  for  an  hotel,  and  the 
baths— all  waiting  to  be  thrown  Into  one 
concern.  ^ 

"  Why  waiting  f "  we  ask.  "  Because," 
is  the  reply,  "  in  this,  the  most  flourishirg 
state  in  South  America,  no  man  knows 
what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth.  To- 
day is  peace ;  tomorrow  all  may  be  riot^ 
and  confusion,  and  anarchy.  Who  is 
going  to  embark  upon  speculative  enter- 
prises under  these  circumstances  1 " 
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There  is  an  hotel  at  Macuto ;  it  is  called 
the  Oasino.  As  a  buildiog  it  is  well 
enough,  although  it  is  a  pity  that,  instead 
of  facing  the  sea,  it  looks  upon  a  row  of 
houses  of  the  usual  cheerful  Venezuelan 
type.  It  has  a  fine  open  verandah,  and 
a  large  central  ball-room,  and  a  pleasant 
little  tree-planted  and  fountain-adorned 
court.  But  the  bedrooms  are  small  and 
barely  furnished;  the  beds  are  simply 
tightly  stretched  lengths  of  canvas ;  there 
is  no  bath;  the  cooking  is  abominable;  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  are  of  so  re- 
pulsive a  character  as  to  be  hardly  realis- 
able unless  seen.  To  crown  aU,  the 
owner  is  a  man  whose  soul,  being  wrapped 
up  in  music,  is  very  far  above  attention 
to  the  concerns  of  his  property.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  this,  we  managed  to  pass 
a  week  away  at  Macuto  pleasantly. 

Bathing  in  the  open  sea  is  not  deemed 
safe  on  account  of  shaiks  and  barracoutas, 
but  a  slice  of  sea  has  been  enclosed  and 
formed  Into  a  bath,  and  although  in  a 
couple  of  strokes  one  can  go  from  end  to 
end  of  it,  the  fresh,  salt  waves  break  in 
refreshingly  over  the  barrier  at  the  end. 

There  are  pleasant  walks,  too,  up  the 
mountain  ravines,  by  the  sides  of  the 
tumbling  streams,  in  the  midst  of  luxurious 
tropical  vegetation;  but  the  atmosphere 
tiiere  being  heavy  and  confined,  we  pre- 
ferred the  path  along  the  shore,  which  is 
bold  and  rocky.  The  track,  a  relic  of  very 
old  days,  passes  through  villages  and 
groves  of  mango  and  pami,  and  blood-red 
poinsettia  and  treacherous  manchineel. 
The  sun  shines  down  from  a  cloudless  sky 
through  the  arcade  of  branches  overhead ; 
on  the  one  hand,  through  gaps  in  the 
flower-laden  thicketj  we  get  glimpses  of 
expanses  of  waving,  glowing  &ugar-cane, 
with  here  and  there  a  line  of  cocoa-nut 
palms  bending  their  graceful  heads  to  the 
breeze,  with  the  sombre  background  of 
mountain,  clothed  in  forest  through  much 
of  which  the  foot  of  man  has  never  passed. 
On  the  other  hand,  through  the  clumps  of 
manchineel  and  seaside  grape,  the  wind 
rushes  fresh  and  strong  from  the  sea,  which 
bursts  in  magnificent  waves  upon  the  rock- 
strewn  beacL  Here  there  is  much  to 
remind  us  of  Old  Spain^the  long  trains  of 
laden  mules  with  their  tinkling  bells ;  the 
picturesque  ^figures  of  the  muleteers; 
caballeros,  stiff  and  dignified  on  horseback ; 
wayside  shrines,  at  wluch  the  faithful  kneel ; 
wayside  inns  with  rude  verandahs  of  palm- 
leaves,  beneath  the  shade  of  which  women 
gossip  and  travellers  drink  sour  wine  poured 


from  goatskins ;  mangy  dogs  and  scarecrow 
chickens ;  and,  of  course,  swarms  of  children. 

Most  of  the  travellers  we  meet  do  not 
deign  even  to  look  at  us,  for  we  British 
are  in  ill  odour  hereabouts  just  now,  but 
the  negroes  give  us  "  Buenos  dias  i " 

So  we  passed  away  the  week.  With 
what  delight  we  got  into  the  steam  tram 
and  rolled  away  to  La  Guayra  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon;  but  our  troubles  were  not 
quite  over.  We  had  already  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  entering  Venezuela;  we  were 
now  informed  that  we  had  to  pay  for  the 
luxury  of  getting  out  of  it.  So  during  the 
entire  morning  we  were  occupied  in  paying 
fees  and  getting  documents  stamped  and 
signed  and  sealed,  and  in  dodging  about 
from  one  stifling,  higbly-odoured  office  to 
another. 

As  a  final  worry,  we  found  that  the 
steamer,  instead  of  being  alongside  the 
quay,  was  in  mid-harbour,  so  that  we  were 
oblfged  to  hire  a  boat,  an(),  as  there  was  a 
very  nasty  swell  setting  in,  the  trip  was 
very  unpleasant  and  not  altogether  devoid 
of  danger. 

At  last  we  were  on  board  the  B.  M. 
steamer  *'  Solent"  How  sweet  and  fresh 
and  clean  everything  looked  1  How  de- 
liciously  tasted  that  first  meall  With 
what  ecstasy  we  settled  ourselves  in  the 
cool,  cleanly  cabin ! 

We  did  not  even  trouble  ourselves  to 
take  a  farewell  peep  at  Venezuela.  We 
had  had  our  peep,  and  as  we  steamed 
swiftly  away  in  the  direction  of  Trinidad, 
we  resolved  that  it  should  be  through 
no  recommendation  of  ours  that  any  in- 
nocent traveller  should  be  beguiled  away 
from  Charles  Kingsley's  Earthly  Paradise, 
Trinidad,  to  see,  at  any  rate,  that  part 
of  Venezuela  in  which  is  situated  the 
*'  fine  old  Spanish  city  of  Garaccas." 

WHITE  CAMELLIAS. 

Whiter  than  any  whitest  rose. 
And  cold  as  lone,  untrodden  snows 

On  far-off  mountain-peak, 
I  hold  the  blossom  in  my  hand ; 
In  language  I  can  understand, 

Its  waxen  petals  speak. 

She  dropped  it,  moving  through  the  dance, 
With  cold,  slight  smile,  and  steady  glance 

Of  clear,  far-seeing  eyes ; 
It  fell  full  softly  at  my  feet ; 
With  eager  eye  and  heart  a-beat 

I  stooped  to  grasp  the  prize. 

The  guests  have  vanished  one  by  one, 
The  lights  are  quenched,  the  music  done, 

And  I  sit  here  apart. 
Now,  wherefore  am  I  sad  to-night  ? 
I  had  my  fill  of  proud  delight, 

What  ails  thee,  O  my  heart  ? 
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W^at  ails  thee  thus  to  make  a  moaiii 
Since  I  have  won  her  for  my  own, 

Henceforth  to  have  and  hold  ? 
Hath  she  not  beauty  for  a  dower  ? 
Is  she  not  perfect  as  this  flower  ? 

Yea— bnt  the  flower  is  cold. 

Is  she  not  white  as  angels  are, 
Smiling  like  some  fair  lonely  star 

At  life's  bewilderment? 
Breathing,  apart  from  common  cares. 
Like  this  white  flower,  exotic  airs  ? 

Yea--but  the  flower  lacks  scent. 

I  love  her.  and  she  is  mine  own, 
Tet,  aa  I  sit  t9-night  alone, 

Some  subtle  joy  I  miss ; 
Upon  her  truth  I  rest  secure. 
Her  heart  is  proud,  her  soul  is  pure, 

But  where  is  love's  fond  bliss  ? 

If  I  should  sorrow,  would  she  creep 
Into  my  arms  and  softly  weep 

Till  I  was  comforted  ? 
If  I  fell  fainting  by  the  way. 
Would  she  find  words  of  hope  to  say, 

And  raise  my  drooping  head  ? 

If  I  should  sin,  would  she  draw  near 
In  her  white  robes,  and  own  me  dear 

In  wrong  aa  well  as  right  ? 
Would  she  sit  with  me  in  the  dust 
Of  shame,  and  speak  with  love's  own  trust, 

Of  noonday  after  night  ? 

I  know  not.    I — how  should  I  know  ? 
I  think  Heaven  fashioned  her  of  snow. 

So  pure  she  is.  so  cold ; 
Her  life  seems  rounded  hour  by  hour, 
Compact  as  this  pale,  scentless  flower. 

Complete  without  love's  gold, 

Complete  without  love's  sweet  perfume. 
The  shadows  lighten  in  the  room, 

And  mom  is  oreaking  grey. 
I  lay  the  blossom  out  of  sight ; 
What  Cometh,  anguish  or  deUght. 

With  life's  swift-dawning  day  ? 


MY  PEIENDLY  JAP. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  II 

What  I  did  was  to  go  back  to  my  room 
and  shut  myself  in  for  the  night,  resolving 
that  I  would  face  the  problem  fairly  and 
squarely.  Had  I  not  better  intimate  to 
the  young  lady  herself  firmly,  bnt  at  the 
same  time  delicatelyi  that — what — what, 
indeed,  was  I  to  say ) 

Oaght  I  to  tell  her  that  I  was  no  longer 
to  be  trusted ;  that,  now  that  my  pet  dog 
theory  was  destroyed,  it  was  no  longer 
seemly,  nor  indeed  safe,  for  us  to  continue 
our  present  unconventional  relations  t  No, 
that  would  never  do.  I  felt  I  could 
never  even  begin.  Yet,  fancy  if  by 
any  chance  our  intimacy  were  to  be  mis- 
construed as  Englefield  had  suggested, 
and  some,  if  not  all,  of  those  darker 
possibilities  were  to  ensue  !  I  had  not 
cared  to  own  it  to  Englefield,  but  already  I 
had  both  seen  and  heard  qidte  enough  of 
Japanese  ideas  of  justice,  of  their  contempt 
for  human  life,  and  of  their  summary 
methods   of    revenge,    to    cause    me    to 


entertain  considerable  qualms  as  to  the 
result. 

However,  there  was  no  harm  done  as  yet; 
so  for  the  time  I  gave  the  problem  up  and 
went  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  by  the  light  of  another 
day,  the  outlook  was  entuely  changed. 
The  sun  was  bright,  the  air  fresh,  and  I 
could  laugh  at  Englefield  and  his  pre* 
monishment  of  woe.  He  must  surely  have 
been  funning,  and  I — had  taken  him 
seriously.  The  whole  affair  was  too 
ridiculous  altogether,  from  my  initial 
blunder  down  to  his  most  Cassandra-like 
forecasts  of  the  night  before.  Still,  one 
might  as  well  be  careful.  There  might  be 
something  in  what  he  had  said  as  to  the 
girl's  relations.  WiUi  regard  to  herself, 
there  was  notUng,  absolutely,  to  fear.  She 
was  such  a  child;  a  frank,  afiectionate  child, 
with  an  unconventional  style  of  manifesting 
her  regard  which,  now  I  remembered  i^ 
caused  me  to  blush  for  my  stupidity. 

I  next  wondered  if  she  could  be  as 
young  as  I  had  always  thought  Might  not 
mudi  of  her  supposed  ch&disbness  arbe 
from  diat  characteristic  lightness  of  heart  so 
peculiar  to  her  race,  and  from  the  enforced 
simplicity  of  her  language  f  A  vocabulary 
restricted  to  the  simplest  words  in  sen- 
tences modelled  on  those  of  ''  The  Child's 
First  Beader,"  might  easily  prove  mis- 
leading by  obscuring  any  underlying 
maturity  of  thought.  Poor  little  Fido  1 
How  could  I  possibly  warn  her  without 
hurting  her  feelings)  Yet  something 
must  hd  done.  It  wm  one  thing  to  have 
had  a  supposed  child,  and  that  child  a 
boy,  always  at  hand  to  minister  to  one's 
more  material  wants,  or  amuse  one  with 
his  naive  and  irresponsible  chatter ;  but  a 
full-grown  girl  was  di£E(nrent  entirely,  and 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  on.  Still,  it 
was  a  pity,  for  we  had  entertained  each 
other  wonderftilly  well,  and  were  getting 
on  80  fisMt  with  each  other's  language ;  bnt 
this  discovery  made  all  the  difference  in 
the  world,  and  somehow  I  should  have  to 
warn  her  to  keep  away. 

But  where  was  she  f  Always  it  had  been 
her  habit  to  wait  on  me  at  breakfast  herself, 
whereas  now,  though  all  was  laid  ready, 
there  was  no  Fido  to  smile  and  coo  plea- 
santly round  me  and  invite  me  to  partia^a 

No,  there  wm  no  Fido  on  tliat  day  nor 
yet  the  next,  and  in  spite  of  my  severely 
virtuous  mood,  I  began  to  miss  her — ^to 
wish  that  at  least  she  had  waited  to  be 
told.  But  here  she  had  taken  the  initia- 
tive, and  I  had  to  eat  my  meals  alone. 
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She  was  not  ill,  for  I  had  caught  sight 
of  her  flitting  about  the  garden;  then 
what  could  it  mean,  this  sudden  and 
voluntary  change  in  all  our  habits  1  Gould 
she,  by  any  chance,  have  overheard  what 
Englefield  had  said,  and  how  I-^ —  But 
here  my  ears  tingled  again  as  I  thought 
of  my  almost  inconceivable  stupidity. 
How  she  and  her  friends  would  laugh, 
thought  I,  more  sensitively  alive  to  tiie 
possibility  of  their  ridicule  than  even  the 
chaff  of  my  English  friends. 

But  she  did  not  laugh  when  we  met 

face  to  face  next  day.    Eather  did  she 

look  at  me  shyly  and  askance,  with  the 

deprecatory  appeal  of  a  pet  spaniel  in 

disgrace,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  her  by 

the  hand,  else  she  would  have  slipped  away. 

We  were  in  the  garden,  and  she  stood 

there,  a  not  unpleasing  picture,  in  her 

quaint  dress,  leaning  against  an  intricate 

and  elaborately  carved  trellis,  with  a  superb 

giant  azalea  by  way  of  background.    Then, 

too,  there  was  a  suspicious  moisture  about 

her    eyes,    and    she    looked    so  entirely 

chang^  from  the  light-hearted,  seeming 

child  of  a  few  days  before,  that  more  and 

more  did  I  marvel  at  myself.    Nor  would 

she  say  what  had  kept  her  away,  until, 

aided  by  a  chance  word,  I  found  quite  as  I 

feared  tliat  she  had  overheard  and  under- 

stood  tile  most  of  what  Englefield  and  I 

had  said;  had  heard,  therefore,  my  own 

strenuous  disclaimers  of  all  interest  in  her 

except  as  a  distraction  and  an  amusing 

companion ;  and  her  pride  had  been  sorely 

hurt,  and       ■ 

But  there,  what  was  I  to  do?  She 
had  been  so  consistentiy  kind,  that  I 
could  but  try  to  soothe  her  and  assure 
her  how  entirely  she  was  mistaken,  and 
in  face  of  her  undisguised  delight  and 
restored  self-respect,  beg  of  her — spite 
of  all  my  admonisher  had  said — to  resume 
our  old  manner  of  life. 

But  it  was  not  the  same.  Try  as  I 
would,  the  old  perfect  simplicity  and  entire 
unconsciousness  was  lost,  and  covdd  not 
be  restored.  Englefield's  words  were  con- 
stantiy  recurring  to  me  and  sounding  the 
death-knell,  one  by  one,  of  aU  our  old 
relations.  I  was  restless,  uneasy,  nor 
able  to  justify  myself  in  permitting 
litUe  f amiUarities,  innocent  enough  before^ 
but  now  so  altogether  changed.  No,  the 
serpent  had  entered  our  paradise,  and  no 
longer  was  this  right,  while  the  constraint 
I  felt  reflected  itself  in  Fido,  whose  smile 
soon  grew  less  spontaneous  and  more  rare, 
to  presently  die  away  altogether. 


The  trouble  came  about  in  this  wise. 

My  host,  after  the  custom  of  Japan,  had 
arranged  a  marriage  for  his  daughter  with 
a  young  man  of  her  own  class — a  warrior 
and  a  wearer  of  thQ  double-handed  sword. 
Bat  she,  far  from  falling  in  with  his  plans 
after  the  docile  fashion  of  her  race,  had 
first  temporised,  and  then  flatiy  refused 
the  proposed  alliance  altogether.  Where- 
upon there  arose  a  tremendous  pother  and 
pow-wow.  Such  insubordination  was  most 
unusual,  hence  was  the  excitement  pro- 
portionately great.  The  fair  one  was 
obdurate,  and  the  parents,  at  first  per- 
plexed, becamd  eventually  stem  and 
peremptory  under  a  provocation  so  rare  as 
to  be  well-nigh  unprecedented. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  after  a 
struggle  more  or  less  prolonged,  matters 
might  have  arranged  themselves,  and  the 
affair  have  been  quietiy  adjusted,  had  not 
a  letter  I  received  from  home  served  un- 
fortunately to  precipitate  the  crisis. 

The  summons  was  both  urgent  and  un- 
expected. I  was  called  away,  and  was 
obliged  forthwith  to  break  the  news  of  my 
impending  departure  to  my  host  and  hu 
daughter,  and  then  it  was  that  the  mischief 
first  began. 

Witii  my  room  all  In  confusion — ^I  was 
busy  packing — and  a  medley  of  tninks  and 
portmanteaux  and  their  intended  contents 
covering  the  floor  from  end  to  side,  I  was 
interrupted  by  a  visitor — ^Fido  herself. 

That  she  had  been  weeping  was  only 
too  clear.  Too  deeply  moved  for  conceal- 
ment or  pretence,  she  laid  her  hand  on  my 
arm  to  say : 

**  You— -you  go  away  I " 

"Yes,''  I  answered,  "I  am  obliged  to  go;" 
to  be  startled  by  the  prompt  rejoinder : 

"Yes,  yes;  I  go  too.  You  take  me 
with  you." 

"But — ^your  father!"  I  stammered, 
aghast  before  the  suddenness  of  the  emer- 
gency. "  He  will  object — will  not  let  you 
go."' 

"No — he  not  willing;  but  I  go,  allee 
same." 

"  But  your  family,  your  friends.  It  is  a 
long,  long  way.  Just  think  what  would 
you  do — so  far  away,  and  alone  among 
strangers  t " 

"  Not  all  strange.    I  go  with  you." 

"Bat — I  cannot  take  you.  You — ^you 
cannot   live    with    me.      It    would    not 

be "     Bttt  here  I  stopped,  painfully 

conscious  of  my  dilemma.  How  was  I  to 
make  her  understand — about  propriety, 
and  Mrs.  Grundy,  and — ^yes,  about  Ellen, 
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who  was  waitiog  for  me  on  the  obher 
Bidel 

''  Ob,  yes^all  right !  I  live  with  yotu 
If  you  like,  I  be  year  servant;  bat  no 
etay  here  when  yon  are  gone." 

And  the  great  salt  iears  trickled  down 
the  sides  of  her  innocent  little  nose. 

I  felt  dreadfully  sorry  and  even  more 
ashamed,  though  why  I  scarcely  knew, 
for  how  was  I  to  blame )  Still,  if  I  had 
known — bat  what  in  the  world  was  I  to 
do  1    How  make  her  anderstand  t 

And  while  I  hesitated,  there  entered  the 
father,  no  longer  smiling,  but  looking 
Easpicioos  and  annoyed. 

Me  glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  at 
once  irate  and  perplexed;  then  at  the 
signs  of  imminent  departare  with  very 
obvioas  relief. 

*'Ah!"  he  grunted.  ''Ton  go  away 
plenty  quick  1 "  thereby  echoing  his 
daughter's  words;  then  added,  "Tou  not 
be  here  for  the — the  wedding." 

I  assented,  adding  that  I  should  be  far 
enough  away  before  that  auspicious  event 
occtdrred,  to  which,  however,  I  avoided  more 
direct  reference. 

"Ah  1  fine  time — fine  man — fine^very- 
thing/'  and  he  rambled  op,  plainly  talk- 
ing *'  at''  his  rebellious  daughter. 

**  Yes,"  I  echoed.  "  It  would  be  a  very 
fine  time,  no  doubt. '' 

By  way  of  diversion  I  took  up  a 
present  I  had  already  prepared,  and  begged 
his  permission  to  cfier  it,  English  fasUon, 
to  the  prospectively  happy  pair. 

He  took  it  for  his  daughter,  who  had 
slipped  away,  and  thariked  me  gravely 
but  without  efifusioD.  Then  finding  we 
were  alone,  he  whispered : 

*^She  too  much  young  and  plenty 
foolieh.  Not  know  what  she  want  or  what 
good ;  but  marry — then  soon  all  right." 

With  which  sentiment,  the  wish  being 
plainly  father  to  the  thought,  I  cordially 
agreed,  and  went  on  with  my  work. 

The  next  scene  in  the  little  drama  was 
very  short,  but  I  found  it  sufficiently 
dramatic,  though  I  hardly  realised  its  fuU 
import  at  the  time. . 

Briefly,  then,  I  had  paid  all  my  duty 
calls,  had  said  my  last ''good-byes/' and 
in  a  native  "  ricksha  "  was  being  hurried 
down  to  the  boat,  my  luggage  having 
already  been  sent  on  board. 

I  was  just  a  little  anxious  about  the  time, 
having  driven  it  rather  fine,  and  finding  our 
progress  impeded  by  the  crowd,  I  paid  off  my 
"  Kuruma-san  "  in  order  to  make  my  way 
by  a  short  cut  the  last  few  yards  on  foot 


It  would  be  a  near  thing,  I  knew,  but  I 
should  manage  it,  I  decided ;  and  the  little 
street — or  rather  passage — was  so  quiet 
that  I  almost  ran  along,  to  find  myself  the 
next  moment  face  to  face  with  a  party  of 
Japanese,  whose  appearance  from  a  neigh- 
bouring doorway  promptly  barred  my 
passage,  while  so  sudden  was  our  encounter 
that  the  drawn  sword  of  the  leader  almost 
touched  my  breast  before,  half-mechanically, 
I  sprang  aside,  scarcely  noticing  the 
friendly  arm  that  had  interposed  to  brush 
the  keen-edged  blade  aside. 

It  was  a  narrow  escape,  and  I  was  safely 
past  them,  and  all  was  over  before  one 
could  well  have  counted  ten ;  and  after  a 
short  run  I  jumped  into  the  boat  waiting 
for  me  at  the  quay-side,  then  turned  to  see 
what  had  become  of  my  assailants.  There 
they  were  still,  all  threa  of  them,  and — 
was  it  possible  1 — yes,  there  was  the  fourth 
— my  saviour,  who  appeared  to  have 
thrownhimself  directly  across  theirpathand 
effectually  prevented  all  pursuit.  Himself, 
did  I  say  ?  Well,  I  could  not  be  altogether 
sure.  And  before  I  could  look  again,  or 
satisfy  the  new  doubt  which,  together  with 
the  reaction  after  my  'sudden  excitement, 
had  left  me  feeling  rather  faint  and  sick, 
the  men  had  pushed  off,  and  I  was  being 
helped  up  the  steamer's  side. 

Was  it  indeed  **Fido,"  my  friendly  Jap, 
faithful  to  the  last,  who  had  rescued  me  or 
not?  I  wondered,  but  without  any 
possibility  of  arriving  at  a  definite  con- 
clusion; though  the  more  I  debated  the 
point  the  more  I  was  inclined  to  think  it 
was.  However,  rescued  I  had  been, 
and  after  an  uneventful  voyage  I  landed 
in  England,  full  of  gratitude  and  safe  and 
sound. 

Once  at  home  and  I  fell  into  my  place 
quickly  enough,  and  before  very  long  Ellen 
and  I  were  married,  and  were  as  entirely 
foolish,  and  more  than  as  happy,  as  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  at  that  delight- 
fully '*  silly  season  "  of  their  lives. 

Needless,  perhaps,  to  say,  at  such  a  time 
the  memory  of  *'Fido"  and  Japan  had  faded 
almost  entirely  from  my  mind,  until  the 
opening  of  the  Japanese  Village  in  London 
served  to  remind  me  not  unpleasantly  of 
both. 

Naturally  enough  Ellen  wished  to  go, 
and  go  alone  with  me.  She  must  be 
"personally  conducted,"  and  have  it  all 
explained  by  one  who  had  seen  them  in 
their  "native  lair"  and  knew  something 
at  least  of  their  native  "  lingo  " ;  must  bear 
with  her  own  ears  that  I  could  make  my- 
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self  really  anderstood,  and  not,  as  in  Paris, 
find  myself  driven  in  despdr  to  fall  back 
apon  the  grinning  English  waiter. 

So,  again  qnite  naturally,  we  went,  and, 
the  honeymoon  not  having  waned,  we  did 
the  show  after  a  lazy  and  altogetiier  per- 
fdnctory  fashion  of  onr  own,  wmoh  led  ns 
to  sit  about  in  quiet  comers,  '*  the  world 
forgetting,"  but  not  by  any  means  "  by  the 
world  forgot " ;  as  we  found  when  we  woke 
up  to  consciousness  of  the  many  glances, 
either  scoffiog  or  sympathetic,  that  were 
turned  in  our  direction. 

Tlien  it  was  that,  being  notbing  if  not 
original,  we  straightway  resolved  to  go  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  behave  *' quite  as 
though  we  were  old  married  people." 

EUen  shouldgo  alone  and  get  herself  a  cup 
of  tea,  while  I — ^well,  I  would  stroll  about 
and  we  would  meat  again,  say,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  so,  after  carefully  comparing 
watches,  I  started  off  on  my  solitary  tour. 

Dear  Ellen,  what  a  sweet,  deHghtful  girl 
she  was,  to  be  sure,  ran  the  burden  of  my 
song ;  and  what  a  lucky,  nndeserring  dog 
was  I !  I  lounged  along,  too  absorl^d  in 
my  own  happiness  to  notice  what  was  going 
on  around. 

I  was  still  engrossed,  passing  in  review 
a  whole  twelvemonth  of  unhiterrupted 
bliss,  and  was  smiling  to  myself  at  the 
memory  of  the  Donmow  Flitch,  when  I 
was  startled  by  a  sudden  inarticulate  cry 
of  delighted  recognition,  felt  a  hand  laid 
gently  on  my  arm,  and,  when  I  looked 
roond,  sure  enough  it  was  Fldo  —  poor 
little  Fido — with  the  tears  of  joy  streaming 
from  her  eyes,  and  laughing  and  sobbing 
allln  a  breath. 

Poor  little  Fido !  My  heart  sank^  and  I 
glanced  round  involuntarily  to  find  we 
were  alone,  or  if  not  alone,  there  was  no 
one  near  who  knew  me,  I  concluded,  with, 
perhaps,  an  over-obvious  relief. 

The  hand  was  promptly  withdrawn,  and 
the  voice  sobbed  out : 

"You  not  know  me — not  glad  to  see 
met" 

•*  Not  know  you  t  Why,  of  course  I  do, 
and  I  am — ^very  glad.  Why  should  I  not 
be  f  ''  I  answered  quickly,  at  the  same  time 
taking  both  her  hands  reassuringly  in 
mine,  and,  "Why  not,  indeed)"  I  repeated 
to  myself  more  than  once;  while  Fido 
went  on  to  tell  how  she  had  taken  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  coming  of 
certain  friends  to  London  to  place  herself 
under  their  charge  all  unknown  to  her 
father,  whose  consent  she  had  made  no  pre- 
tence of  asking.    Indeed,  the  same  might 


be  said  ai  to  the  friends  on  whose  gene- 
rosity she  had  thrown  herself  after  leaving 
port  as  a  kind  of  modified  though  solvent 
stowaway,  at  an  hour  such  as  effectually  for- 
bade all  question  of  return,  thus  leaving 
them  no  responsibility  of  deciding  as  to 
whether  she  should  go  or  stay. 

This  much  I  learned,  but  with  difficulty ; 
for  owing  to  the  excitement  of  our  sudden 
meeting,  her  Eaglish  was  more  broken  and 
her  Japanese  more  fluent  than  I  had  ever 
known  them  before.  Nor  was  I  so  tran- 
quilly receptive  as  to  favour  a  speedier 
mutual  understanding. 

What  time  I  was  listening  to  her 
moving  tale  and  duly  sympathiidb:ig  there- 
with, I  was  busy  speculating  as  to  how 
best  to  meet  the  farther  difficulties  that 
were  evidently  far  from  suggesting  them- 
selves to  my  companion,  who,  I  could  see, 
innocently  assumed  that  now  we  had  met, 
all  her  troubles  were  at  an  end ;  whereas 
mine,  I  feared,  were  only  just  beginning, 
for  my  wife  might  turn  up  at  any  moment 
and  find  us  together,  and — what  was  I  to 
tell  her  ?  The  truth,  of  course ;  but  "  what 
was  the  truth  to  be )" 

Ellen  certainly  was  the  dearest  girl  in 
all  the  world,  and  we  were  so  tremendously 
happy  jaat  then  that — really,  what  ought  I 
to  do  ? 

I  had  suffered  such  unpleasantness  and 
had  run  the  gauntlet  of  so  much  unbeliev- 
ing chaff  from  Englefield  and  the  rest  with 
reference  to  Fido  and  my  mistake,  that  I 
had  thought  it  far  the  wiser  course,  on  my 
return,  to  avoid  all  mention  of  the  incident 
beyond,  perhaps,  a  casual  reference  to  the 
fret  of  my  native  host  having  had  daugh- 
ters. Not  to  mention  the  matter  then  had 
appeared  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Now,  however,  not  having  spoken 
of  It  was  in  itself  tiie  trouble. 

Now  that  I  was  married  I  ought  to 
invite  her  to  my  house.  So  much,  hospi- 
tality clearly  demanded.  But  hpw  womd 
Ellen  like  a  previously  unheard-of  Japanese 
young  lady  quartered  indefinitely  upon  us? 
For  that  she  had  no  intention  of  going  back 
was  quickly  made  apparent.  If  only  I  had 
been  open  and  told  Ellen  all  about  her 
before,,  she  might  have  taken  kindly  to  the 
little  thing,  who  was  so  young  and  far  from 
home,  and  so  greatly  in  need  of  kindness 
and  protection,  but  whose  very  Innocence 
and  impulsiveness  made  it  impossible  to 
forecast  what  she  might  do  next 

All  this  and  more  I  thought,  with  one 
ear  open  to  Fido's  innocent  prattle,  and 
the  other  listening  for  my  wife's  return ; 


! 
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my  divided  attention  having  its  effect  on 
my  companion,  whom  alternately  it  chilled 
and  reassured. 

Bat  I  might  have  spared  both  myself 
and  her.  Long  before  I  had  laid  my  plans, 
Ellen  reappeared,  and  far  from  being 
jealons— an  abpnrdity  of  which,  onder  the 
circumstances,  I  might  surely  have  known 
she  was  incapable — after  hearing  my  ex- 
planation, she,  too,  fell  into  my  original 
error  and  treated  Fido  as  the  merest  child, 
so  that,  after  I  had  introduced  them  and 
told  of  the  many  obligations  I  was  under, 
she  it  was  who  suggested  inviting  the 
stranger  to  our  home.  And  T,  though 
conscious  of  her  mistake,  weakly  allowed 
it  to  pass  as  offering  the  readiest  way  out 
of  my  dilemma.  Nor,  in  my  relief,  did  I 
notice  Fido's  change  of  manner ;  or,  if  I 
did,  I  set  it  down  to  a  shyness  which 
would  wear  off  when  my  wife  and  she  grew 
better  friends.  With  that,  after  explain- 
ing our  intention  to  those  supposed  to 
have  Fido  in  charge  —  who  it  appeared 
knew  me  quite  well,  but  whom,  owing  to 
my  ridiculous  infirmity,  I  failed  to  recog- 
nise— we  left  for  home  in  a  cab. 

I  really  thought  I  had  done  wisely 
in  leaving  Ellen  to  her  first  impression, 
for  under  its  influence  she  treated  our 
visitor  much  as  I  had  done  myself,  and  at 
once  made  of  her  quite  a  pet ;  any  little 
want  of  accord  between  fact  and  fancy 
being  accounted  for  as  differences  of  race 
and  habit. 

But  Fido  I  noticed  was  greatly  changed. 
She  was  as  entirely  docile  and  tractable  as 
ever,  but  had  lost  all  her  old  frank  and 
winning  ways;  had  grown  strangely 
thoughtful  —  at  times  even  moody  and 
abstracted — so  much  so  as  to  lead  my  wife 
to  suppose  her  homesick. 

With  this,  accordingly,  she  taxed  her, 
and  in  her  well-meant  efforts  to  reconcile 
her  to  her  stay,  reminded  her  how,  in 
about  a  week,  the  exhibition  would  be 
over,  when  she  would  soon  be  on  her  way 
back  to  the  home  and  friends  she  must  be 
longing  so  to  see. 

At  which  reminder  Fido  seemed  un- 
accountably surprised  and  more  distressed 
than  ever.  She  appeared  as  though  about 
to  speak,  but  stopped  to  glance  after  a  dhy 
and  aJmost  appealing  fashion  at  me,  leaving 
me  suddenly  ^oubunl  as  to  the  entire 
wisdom  of  my  plan,  and  as  to  whether, 
after  all,  further  complications  might  not 
even  yet  be  left  in  store. 

But,  no ;  beyond  growing  still  more  shy 
and  developing  a  tendency — so  Ellen  told 


me — ^to  disappear  and  be  found  in  odd 
comers  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  or 
gazing  dreamily,  and  Ellen,  feared  some- 
what drearily,  out  of  windows,  without 
ever  being  able  to  speak  of  what  she  saw, 
the  week  passed  over  peacefully  enough. 
Almost  too  quietly,  although  we  tried  all 
we  knew  to  make  it  pleasant  by  taking 
her  to  such  th^eatres  or  ughts  as  were  at  aU 
likely  to  interest  her;  but  all  without 
effect 

Always  when  asked  would  she  answer : 
"  Oh,  yes ;  it  was  nice — so  nice ;  she  was 
much  pleased,''  but  not  as  though  her 
heart  were  in  it,  and  always  was  she  glad 
to  get  home  and  rest,  for — die  was  so  tired. 
She  who  at  home  had  flitted  about  un- 
wearyingly  the  whole  day  long  was  always 
tired,  until  Ellen  grew  anxious  about  her 
health,  and  whispered  that  London  must 
not  suit  her,  and  that  she  shoidd  indeed  be 
glad  for  her  to  go  back  to  her  own  home 
and  her  native  air.  Wliile  I — well,  I,  too, 
wl^l  ill  at  ease,  for  that  something  was 
wrong  was  only  too  clear.  Gone  was  all 
the  old  innocent  abandon,  all  the  lightness 
of  heart,-  and  gone,  too,  all  the  merry 
little  ways,  while  sometimes  I  would  turn 
and  meet  an  expression  in  her  eyes  which 
made  my  heart  ache ;  and  I,  too,  thought 
she  would  be  far  better  at  home. 

Ellen  and  I  went  down  to  the  boat  to 
see  her  off,  after  a  touching  scene  in 
which  the  poor  "child,"  as  my  wife  still 
called  her,  insisted  on  giving  her  every- 
thing she  had  with  her  in  the  way  of 
trinket  or  ornament,  leaving  herself  entirely 
destitute  of  both,  the  whQe  she  refused 
firmly,  and  with  a  curious  settled  ob- 
stinacy, to  take  any  present,  however 
trifling,  in  return.  Nor  would  she  explain 
why.  "  No,  indeed  no,"  was  all  she  would 
say,  pushing  whatever  was  offered  her 
aside — she  should  not  need  them  where 
she  was  going,  which  was  her  excuse  idso 
for  parting  with  her  own  things.  And 
the  singulfurity  of  the  excuse  or  reason  left 
me  with  a  strange,  haunting  dread,  for 
which  I  could  not  account,  but  thou^t  it 
better  to  conceal ;  for  what,  indeed,  could 
she  meant  The  last  we  saw  of  her  was 
a  still,  lifoless-lookinff  face,  with  little  more 
of  expression  on  ft  than  has  a  mask, 
but  with  a  terrible  sadness  latent  in  the 
eyes,  which  I,  at  all  events,  shtJl  never  qtdte 
forget,  as  she  stood  there  quietly  unrespon- 
sive,  gazing  back  at  us  over  the  side  as  we 
wived  our  encouraging  farewells,  and  the 
vessel  bore  her  smoothly  but  inexorably 
from  our  sight. 
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That  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  '*  my 
friendly  Jap."  At  odd  times  — mostly 
those  still  and  sleepless  watches  of  the 
nighty  when  one's  memory  serves  only 
to  reproach — ^I  have  wondered  whether  I 
were  in  any  way  to  blame;  but  there, 
poor  little  Fidol  I  have  told  yon  all  I 
know — more  than  ever  I  have  told  my  wife. 

Ellen's  Postscript. 

I  nevertheless  both  saw  and  nnder- 
stood  more  than  yon  supposed,  bat,  let  us 
hope  wisely,  held  mjr  peace. 

Poor  little  Fldo  indeed !  I,  too,  was 
troubled  to  let  her  leave  as  so ;  bat  what 
could  we  do  t 

Later,  I  read  the  paragraph  subjoined  in 
an  English  paper  posted  from  Japan.  I 
destroyed  the  paper  for  fear  my  husband 
should  see  it 

"When  the  P.  Ss  0.  steamer  'Ohim- 
borazo'  arrived  in  Yokohama  yesterday, 
having  on  board  the  natives  who  so  lately 
inhabited  the  Japanese  Village  in  London, 
her  captain  reported  the  loss  overboard, 
in  mid-ocean,  of  a  young  Japanese  girl  of 
good  family,  whose  name  unfortunately 
our  reporter  could  not  learn.  What  makes 
the  affair  peculiarly  distressing  is  that 
from  the  statement  of  those  who  had  the 
young  lady  in  charge^  she  left  her  home  in 
Japan  xiuknown  to  her  parents  and  friends, 
who  were  anxiously  looking  forward  to  her 
retuzn.  It  would  appear  that  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  staying  on  deck  until  long  after 
the  others  had  retired,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  owing  to  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  vessel 
she  must  have  fallen  overboard,  though 
the  eaptain  reports  the  passage  as  excep- 
tionally calm.  From  the  time  she  was  first 
missed  nothing  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
her  again." 

No,  nothing  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
her  again.  And  my  husband  does  not 
even  ^ow  that  she  is  dead.  I,  too,  some- 
times have  wondered—  But  there — 
poor  little  Fido! — she  alone  could  have 
told. 


THE  lATE  MRS.  VERNON^ 

By  a.  MOBERLY. 

Author  of  " lady  Valeria"  etc.f  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 


< 


A  STRAY  September  sunbeam  found  its 
way  into  the  school-room  one  morning. 
It  was  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  there,  and 


I  stopped  in  my  work  of  clearing  away 
books  and  slates  to  bUnk  at  it  with  as 
much  disfavour  as  any  owL  I  didn't  want 
it  theri9,  dancing  all  over  the  dingy  wall, 
impertinently  lUuminating  dirt  and  dis- 
comfort, and  making  shabbiness  tenfold 
shabbier — the  shabbiness  of  things  new  and 
old ;  the  respectable  shabbiness  of  a^  and 
wear  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth-hand 
furniture,  and  elsewhere  the  squalid  de- 
terioration that  comes  of  bad  material  and 
scamped  workmanship.  Blotchy  new  paper 
peeled  off  damp  new  plaster,  cracks  ^ped 
in  the  crooked  mantel-shelf,  the  door 
wouldn't  stay  shut,  and  the  window 
wouldn't  stay  open,  the  spring  -  blind 
wouldn't  draw  down,  and  the  trumpery 
ormolu  gaselier  wouldn't  stay  up. 

I  knew  it  by  heart ;  the  stains  and  ink- 
spatters,  the  scraps  of  paper,  clippings  of 
dress-stuffs,  and  crumbs  from  the  last 
children's  meal,  the  fireless  grate  piled 
high  with  litter,  and  the  dust  dancing  in 
little  whirlpools  under  Bertie's  bed  in  the 
corner  when  the  door  swayed  in  the 
draught  I  knew  it  all  and  hated  it,  or 
would  have  done  so  had  I  not  by  long 
persistence  made  myself  blind  to  it. 

It  was  an  unbeautiful  spot^  but  all  the 
home  I  had ;  this,  with  a  comer  of  the  attic 
overhead,  which  I  shared  with  Lulu  and 
Tottie,  and  a  great  stack  of  their  mother's 
basket  trunks  and  Major  Tarranf  s  portman- 
teaux. I  had  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  it.  My 
life  during  the  long  seven  years  that  I  had 
spent  with  the  Tarrants  had  been  lived  in 
similarly  unattractive  quarters,  the  back 
regions  of  smart  second-rate  lodgings,  and 
I  knew  nothing  better.  With  each  one  of 
our  countless  moves  I  had  conscientiously 
made  a  fresh  beginniog,  scrubbed  and 
dusted,  pinned  up  pictures  from  the 
''Graphic"  and  ''Illustrated,"  and  spent 
my  few  spare  shillings  on  gasmen  and 
window-cleaners;  but  exhausted  by  the 
unequal  struggle,  invariably  ended  by  re- 
signing myself  to  the  casual  good  offices 
of  the  overworked  general  servant^  content 
if  I  could  only  keep  my  immediate  belong- 
ings fairly  decent  No  wonder  I  felt  smtul 
gratitude  towards  that  intrusive  sunbeam 
for  needlessly  emphasizhg  my  latest 
failure. 

It  gave  better  light  for  my  work,  that 
was  one  advantage.  Our  morning's  lessons 
were  over,  but  the  real  business  of  the 
day  had  yet  to  commence.  I  propped 
the  untrustworthy  window  open  with  the 
French  dictionary,  drew  the  sewing-machine 
forward,  and  got   out   my  work-basket 
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How  green  and  rubbed  the  aleeyes  of  my 
black  cashmere  were  growing,  and  that 
crack  in  the  side  of  my  ehoe  was  getbins 
bigger  1  I  knew  I  was  dingy  and  faded 
enough  to  be  in  perfect  keepbig  with  my 
surroundings,  bat  I  didn't  care  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  fact. 

As  I  took  the  cover  oflf  the  sewing- 
machhie  two  of  my  little  papOs  trott^ 
in — stylish  young  persons,  in  elaborately- 
smocked  frocks  and  Liberty  hats.  They 
were  small  and  stunted  for  theb  ages,  but 
by  dtnt  of  careful  dressing  and  much  dis- 
play of  fair,  severely  crimped  hair,  passed 
for  ''sweet  little  creatures"  with  an  un- 
discriminating  public.  £  jth  were  equipped 
with  spades  and  buckets,  and  Tottie,  more- 
over, carried  her  bu^  india-rubber  ball. 
Tottie's  big  ball  ana  big  blue  innocent 
eyes  had  been  useful  in  effecting  many 
desirable  introductions  before  this. 

'<  Not  gone  yet,  children  t ''  I  asked. 

«  We  were  waiting  to  see  which  way  the 
St.  Maur  children  were  going  to-day,  and 
I've  been  trying  to  make  Bertie  tidy.  He's 
put  on  his  clean  suib  and  his  best  nat,  but 
he  wouldn't  let  me  wash  him,  and  he's  very 
sticky.  He's  been  helping  cook.  He  says 
nobody  ever  notices  hUn,  and  he  has 
promised  to  keep  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
if  we  meet  any  one  we  know :  they  are  very 
black." 

*'  Oh,  and  please,  Miss  Margison,  Algy  is 
losi.  He  took  the  greengrocer^s  basket  and 
dropped  all  the  potatoes  over  the  cliffy  and 
then  said  he  was  going  to  run  away  to 
Nurse  Jane  at  the  camp ;  but  we  think  he 
went  to  the  harbour.  Do  you  s'pose  he'll  be 
kiUed?" 

"No,  I  don't;  but  thafs  cook's  business, 
not  mine.  He'll  be  home  in  time  for 
dinner,  I  dare  say." 

I  should  personally  have  been  quite 
resigned  to  Algy's  being  lost  for  an  indefinite 
period — spoilt  little  wretch ! 

''Now  run  away.  Use  your  handkerchief , 
Tottie,  and  turn  your  toes  out." 

''  Gtood-bye,  dear  Miss  Margison.  I  wish 
you  were  coming,"  and  with  graceful  littie 
nods  of  farewell  they  departed. 

They  were  always  polite,  or,  when  neces- 
sary, affectionate.  They  had  no  childish 
ylcoB.  They  never  fought,  or  romped,  or 
flew  into  passions,  and  were  sharp  as  needles 
over  their  lessons.  They  seldom  played  of 
their  own  initiative,  bub  wera  always  ready 
to  join  others,  if  the  others  were  desirable 
acquaintances,  and  seldom  or  never  cried. 
Tottie  certahly  had  wailed  gentiy  for  fire 
minutes  last  week;  but  that  was  in  the 


drawing-room,  when  old  Colonel  Sempleton 
called  to  say  good-bye,  and  she  got  a  pound 
of  chocolate  creams  and  a  gold  bangle  as  a 
reward  of  the  performance,  much  to  Lulu's 
disgust 

A  distant  surge  of  the  sea,  stray  notes  of 
a  military  band  and  the  voices  of  prome- 
naders  without,  drifted  in  through  the  open 
window.  The  sunbeam  seemea  to  have 
brought  them  all  in  its  train  for  my  special 
disturbuice.  Why  could  I  not  have  been 
left  in  peace  with  the  reposeful  view  of  our 
neighbour's  blank  brick  wall  and  the  society 
of  the  ghostiy  shrouded  dress-stand  in  the 
corner,  attired  in  Mrs.  Tarrant's  new  blue 
serge  costume  pinned  up  in  newspapers  t  A 
"  panel "  of  scarlet  cloth  and  a  wabtcoat  to 
match,  both  covered  with  endless  rows  of 
gold  braid,  lay  awaiting  completion  in  my 
work-basket 

I  had  certainly  never  covenanted  to 
make  Mrs.  Tarrant's  dresses  when  she 
engaged  me  as  governess,  nor  yet  to  ac,t 
as  nurse,  hairdresser,  and,  on  an  emer- 
gency, cook  and  tailoress,  yet  I  had  found 
myself  fulfilling  all  these  functions  in  the 
course  of  the  years  during  which  I  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Tarrants  from 
one  military  station  to  another. 

It  was  too  lato  in  the  day  for  me  to  be 
fastidious.  The  qualifications  for  a  gover- 
ness which  had  served  seven  years  ago  were 
of  little  use  now.  I  had  had  no  chance 
of  keeping  up  with  modem  methods  of 
teaching,  no  array  of  certificates  to  display, 
not  even  a  high-class  reference  to  give.  I 
was  out  of  the  race  for  a  living;  Mrs. 
Tarrant  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did,  and  made 
her  profit  out  of  the  knowledge. 

Stopping  to  rest  my  eyes  I  raised  them 
to  the  opposite  wall.  The  sunbeam  had 
travelled  round  thera  I  think  it  was  re- 
flected'from  a  swinging  lattice  high  up  in 
the  opposite  house  which  some  one  at  that 
moment  shut,  for  it  gave  a  final  flash  and 
disappeared.  The  flash  shot  across  a  date- 
card  marked  '^'^  September  Fifth,"  and 
thence,  so  it  seemea,  straight  into  my  un- 
willing brain,  pouring  ite  unwelcome  listht 
on  all  the  grey,  dismal  store  of  recollec- 
tions there  as  it  had  illumined  the  squalid 
dreariness  of  my  actual  outward  surround- 
ings.   My  birthday  1    And  I  was  thirty  I 

It  came  to  me  with  no  memory  of  gift 
or  greeting.  In  all  the  long,  lonely  years 
of  my  life  I  had  never  been  wished  a 
happy  return  of  the  day,  nor  had  wished 
it  for  myseli  It  was  only  marked  for  me 
as  the  day  on  which,  seven  years  ago,  shy, 
forlorn,    helpless,    and   ignorant    of   the 
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world's  ways  as  any  nan  driven  from  her 
cloister,  I  left  school  to  begin  life  for 
myself  as  govemess  at  Major  Tarrant's. 
It  mast  have  been  in  answer  to  some 
qaestion  of  Baby  Bertie's  that  I  had  let 
the  date  escape  me,  to  hear  it,  with  horror, 
retailed  to  the  assembled  family  at  luncheon. 
"Miss  Margison's  birthday,  is  it  V 
echoed  Major  Tarrant  in  his  rasping  voice. 
**  She's  not  expecting  a  present,  I  hope. 
No  followers  and  no  perqaisites — those 
are  the  roles  of  mv  establishment.  Haw  1 
haw  1 "  and  the  Major  laughed  noisily  at 
his  own  facetiousnesB,  while  T,  shrinking 
with  shyness,  made  a  mental  resolve  to 
make  no  more  personal  admissions. 
"  Major  Tarrant  was  btg,  loud,  and  bad- 
mannered,  but  not  unkindly  by  nature. 
Going  upstairs  to  my  room  after  dinner, 
I  heard  his  harsh  voice  below  me  in  the 
hall  answering,  it  would  seem,  some  joking 
expostulation  of  his  wife'd. 

«  Hurt  her  feelings,  did  I  ?  Stuff  and 
nonsense !  Better  to  have  a  dear  under- 
standing at  once  and  for  ever.  Perhaps 
she  was  a  little  low,  too— poor  wretch. 
Here,  Bertie,  here's  half-a-crown.  Go  and 
buy  her  a  present — ^from  yourself.  Tell 
Jane  to  take  you  out/'  and  the  Major 
tramped  off,  slamming  the  door. 

"  Give  it  to  mother,  Bertie  darling, 
and  we'U  go  and  choose  a  pretty  thine 
together ;"  and  that  was  the  last  I  heara 
of  it.  Once  Mrs.  Tarrant's  fingers  closed 
on  anything  they  were  apt  to  hold  it 
tight 

She  was  a  plump,  childish-looking  little 
creature,  with  a  very  small  waist,  to 
which  she  alluded  three  times  a  day  on 
an  average,  neutral-tinted  hair  and  com- 
plexion, a  noisy  voice,  and  a  caressing, 
kittenish  manner  contradicted  by  the  ex- 
pression of  two  hard  little  blue  eyes, 
anxious,  mean,  and  greedy.  The  gods 
had  gifted  her  with  unbounded  impudence 
and  imperturbable  good-temper,  unmarred 
by  the  workings  of  either  heart  or  con- 
science. 

She  was  mortally  afraid  of  her  husband, 
who  was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  and  regu- 
lated the  household  himself  down  to  its 
minutest  details — ^luckily  for  us.  He  used 
to  audit  the  accounts  nightly,  and  wring 
his  wife's  greedy,  pleasure-loving  soul  by 
sternly  refusing  her  a  penny  beyond  her 
regular  allowance,  and  permitting  no 
debts.  She  would  laugh  good-temperedly 
always,  and  sometimes  give  up  the  desired 
new  gown  or  party  of  pleasure,  but  not 
often.     The   nursery   supply   of   butter 


would  be  mysteriously  stopped  for  a  week, 
or  the  children's  washing-bills  be  cut  down 
one-half,  and  the  Major  certainly  was  none 
the  wiser. 

She  was  great  at  finance.  I  knew  that 
she  contrived  to  screw  double  the  worth 
of  my  pay  out  of  me  every  day,  and  I 
found  a  grim  enjoyment  in  watchhg  her 
treat  every  one  within  reach  in  the  same 
fashion,  from  the  last  joined  subaltern 
who  was  permitted  to  lose  a  dozen  pairs 
of  gloves  to  her  on  the  garrison  steeple- 
chase, or  bank  with  her  at  "penny  nap," 
to  the  elderly  veteran  who  was  induced 
to  drop  the  smallest  coin  he  had  about 
him  Into  Lulu's  missionary-box. 

She  had  never  treated  me  rudely,  or 
with  anything  but  the  kindest,  almost 
sisterly  consideration.  PJeasant  words  and 
caressmg  ways  cost  nothing,  and  sometimes 
bear  interest.  She  always  made  me  come 
in  to  her  afternoon  teas,  and  went  the 
length  of  lending  me  small  bits  of  decora- 
tion for  the  occasion.  I  accepted  her 
civilities  as  I  should  have  done  her  neglect, 
with  the  same  dull  indifference  that  passed 
with  me  in  those  days  for  contentment. 
Nothing  in  the  years  we  spent  togetiier 
ever  drew  me  closer  to  her.  Not  the  long, 
tedious  illness  through  which  I  nursed  her 
faithfully,  nor  the  baby  life  which  I  tended 
and  strove  to  preserve  for  her.  I  know 
she  only  regarded  me  as  a  valuable  pos- 
session, not  to  be  abused,  but  to  be  used  to 
the  utmost  and  thrown  away  when  done 
with,  and  I  owed  her  no  grudge  for  the 
knowledge.  I  think  my  one  active  personal 
sentiment  in  those  days  was  a  hard  secret 
pride  in  piling  up  service  on  service  as  a 
debt  which  she  could  never  pay. 

Not  a  good  or  a  wholesome  state  of  mind, 
as  that  morning  I  became  aware  for  the 
first  time.  Was  it  the  sunbeam's  doing 
that  a  new  vague  unrest  stirred  within 
me,  that  I  began  to  look  back  on  my  life 
from  the  stajidpoint  of  my  present  ex- 
perience, questioning  how  far  I  might 
have  moulded  It  differentiy,  how  far  I  had 
been  the  blindfold  slave  of  circumstance  ? 

My  life.  A  pitiful  retrospect  In  its 
earliest  beginnings  I  could  recall  no  mother, 
no  home,  no  childhood.  I  had  a  father — 
sometimes  a  smart,  spruce  father,  with  a 
cigar  In  his  mouth,  his  hat  on  one  side, 
and  a  flower  In  his  buttonhole ;  sometimes 
a  shabby,  sleepy,  uokempt  father,  thick  of 
speech  and  surly  of  temper.  I  have  dim 
recollections  of  long  journeys  and  late 
suppers;  of  inns,  and  of  chunbermaids, 
1  kind  or  cross  as  the  case  might  be,  putting 
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me  to  bed ;  of  excursion  trains,  noisy 
streets,  shoating  men,  and  a  general  at- 
mosphere of  race-week,  stable  talk,  bets, 
and  bad  laneaage. 

Then  suddenly  I  see  myself  perched  on 
a  tall  chair,  swinging  my  small  legs  and 
staring  straight  into  Aont  Hitty's  face — 
a  sharp,  kindly  old  face,  looking  out  of  a 
close  net  cap-border  with  a  pair  of  keen, 
spectacled  eyes  that  examine  me  from  head 
to  foot  so  searchingly  that  mine,  in  con- 
fusion, wander  away  round  the  stuffy  little 
room,  with  its  scant,  well-preserved  furni- 
ture, its  row  of  black  silhouette  portraits 
over  the  mantelpiece,  the  piping  bullfinch 
in  its  cage,  and  the  three  fat,  blind  puppies 
sprawling  over  their  fat  mother  in  a  basket 
on  the  rug.  A  gaunt,  surly  maid,  standing 
bolt  upright  behind  my  aunt's  chair,  em- 
barrasses me  still  more  by  the  sniffs  and 
snorts  of  disparagement  she  gives  at  in- 
tervals, directed  pointedly  at  me  or  my 
father,  who  lounges  on  the  shiny  horse- 
hair sofa,  twirling  his  cane  and  pointing 
out  my  merits  in  an  airy,  dispassionate 
manner. 

"  A  good,  handy  little  thing.  Shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  grows  up  pretty.  Glover, 
too,  if  she  had  any  teaching.  I  can't  keep 
her  any  longer,  that's  certain,  at  any  rate." 
"  We  can't  do  with  another  here,"  pro- 
nounces the  maid  decidedly.  "  Where's 
flhfi  IjO  sleei)  t 

"  Poor  Bessie's  child.  AU  the  kin  I've 
got,  Metty,"  pipes  the  old  lady  in  the 
chair.  *'  Dick  Margison,  th'art  a  shiftlea?, 
feckless  ne'er-do-weel.  I'll  do  nowt  for 
tiiee.  She  mun  go  to  school.  I'll  pay  for 
her,  and  when  I  die  she'll  have  all  Pve  got 
to  leave."  Then  I  am  let  to  slide  down  on 
the  rug  and  cuddle  the  puppies. 

School,  and  school,  and  school.  A  cheap 
one  first,  and  then  a  cheaper  when  my 
fattier  died,  and  his  very  irregular  contribu- 
tions towards  my  support  finally  stopped. 
I  was  worked  hard  by  a  hard-forking 
mistress,  teaching  the  juniors,  learning 
myself  as  I  could.  No  time  for  play,  for 
schoolgirl  friendships.  Girls  came,  and 
went  as  they  came — strangers  to  me.  The 
masters  I  learnt  from  and  the  children  I 
taught  were  no  more  to  me  than  the  books 
and  blackboards,  part  of  the  school  furni- 
ture, that  was  all  Looking  back  on  those 
years  I  could  see  how  many  little  kind- 
nesses I  must  have  received  with  stupid 
irresponsiveness.  I  was  pleased  and  grate- 
ful, but  didn't  know  how  to  show  it.  I 
was  imposed  upon  as  well  now  and  then, 


bullied,  over-tasked,  insulted,  but  met  the  '  head. 


bad  as  I  did  the  good  with  the  same  dull 
stoicism. 

Teach,  and  teacb,  and  teach.  I  did  my 
work  well  and  thoroughly,  I  am  sure  of 
that.  I  stayed  on  and  on,  giving  good 
value  for  a  small  waee,  thankful  for  food 
and  shelter,  too  spirftless  to  a&k  for  any- 
thing further,  neither  glad  nor  sorry  to  go 
when  my  employer  conscientiously  insisted 
on  my  accepting  the  Tarrants'  offer  of  an 
engagement  as  the  best  ever  likely  to  fall 
in  my  way. 

Here  my  braid  ran  out  suddenly  to  an 
end.    I  jerked  it  away  impatiently.   "  The 
best  life  was  able  to  afford  me."    I  spoke 
it  half  aloud,  and  dropping  my  hands  in 
my  lap  looked  round  me  in  mute  protest 
Half  my  life  li^ed,  and  what  was  the  out- 
come )    A  pile  of  unfinished  work,  a  row 
of  tattered  school-books  on  the  shelf,  a  few 
pounds  in  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank, 
and  my  sole  hope  for  the  future,  that  of 
clinging  to  the  Tarrants  as  long  as  they 
woidd  keep  me,  working  harder  each  year 
and  receiving  less.     After  that — -    Here 
a  hard,  high  little  voice  outside  suddenly 
recalled  me  from  the  profitless  Past  and 
hopeless  Future  to  the  pressing  claims  of 
the  actual  Present,  and,  undoing  a  fresh 
hank  of  braid,  I  commenced  to  reel  it  off 
on  my  braider,  taking  myself  hastily  to 
task  for  my  morbid  notions.    What  had 
come  to  me )    My  share  of  life  might  be 
meagre  and  flavourless,  but  it  had  been 
as  much  as  I  had  ever  desired  or  deserved. 
What  did  I  want  to  change  in  it  1    Did  I 
envy  Mrs.  Tarrant  her  mil&ery,  her  Major, 
the  society  of  the  gilded  military  youth 
which  she  affected?    No;  a  dozen  times 
no;  no  more  than  I  would   change   this 
dismal  room  for  the  twopenny  halfpenny 
smartness  of  her  drawing-room,  or  for  the 
Major's  grim  orderly  den  in  the  basement. 
Was  I  such  a  fool  as  to  pray  for  my  daily 
bread,  and  then  quarrel  with  it  because 
the  supply  of  butter  sometimes  fell  short, 
literally  as  weU  as  figuratively)    Again, 
not  1 1    And  I  set  my  wheel  a-going  with 
fresh  vigour. 

"Oh,  you  dear,  good  soul!  Are  you 
slaving  oyer  that  frock  instead  of  getting  a 
little  sunshine  and  fresh  air  this  lovely 
day  % "  cried  Mrs.  Tarrant  from  the  door- 
way. 

She  looked  as  incongruous  as  the  sunbeam 
as  she  tripped  in  amongst  the  surrounding 
dinginess  in  her  fresh  grey  costume,  with  a 
pink  satin  waistcoat,  and  a  sailor  hat  with 
a  pink  ribbon  poised  on  her  sleek  little 
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**  You  kind  creature !  Do  yoa  think  yoa 
can  really  get  it  done  for  me  to  wear  to- 
morrow at  the  polo  match  9  Yoa  needn't 
troable  abontthechildren'saftemoon  lessons 
a  you  think  yon  can.  I've  asked  dear  old 
Norse  Jane  to  come  to  tea  with  them.  She 
does  so  enjoy  seeing  her  boy  Algy,  and  I 
know  she'll  get  Uie  panel  in  if  you'll  do  the 
vesl.  It  makes  her  so  happy  doing  anything 
for  us." 

I  assented  without  enthusiasm  to  an 
afternoon  of  dressmaking  with  iN'urse  Jane, 
who  had  married  a  soldier  at  the  camp,  and 
was  honoured  now  and  then  with  an  in- 
vitation to  come  over  and  make  herself 
useful 

Mrs.  Tarrani  watched  me  for  a  minute 
or  so ;  then  suddeidy  broke  out : 

*^What  do  you  think  my  husband  has 
done  9  Such  an  absurd  blunder  1  He  was 
writing  me  a  cheque  to-day,  and  went  and 
made  it  payable  to  you.  I  said  he  needn't 
worry ;  it  would  be  all  right.  You  will  only 
have  to  endorse  it^  3rou  know." 

<<Why  didn't  he  tear  it  up  and  write 
another  t "  I  asked  in  my  stupid  way. 

''Oh,  I  don't  know.  He  might  have 
eome  to  the  end  of  his  cheque-book,  per- 
haps, and  the  bank  isn't  open  to-day,  you 
know.  However,  you  can  make  it  all  right 
directly.    Just  put  your  name  there." 

She  laid  the  slip  before  me  with  her 
small  grey-gloved  finger-tip  on  a  particular 
spot.  I  got  the  blotting-paper  out  and 
lifted  the  ink  down  very  deliberately. 
Major  Tarrant's  blunder  puzzled  me,  and  I 
wanted  to  think  about  it.  Why  should 
he  have  put  my  name  instead  of  his 
wife's) 

It  could  not  have  been  intended  for  me, 
I  assured  myself  as  I  tried  the  nib  of  my 
pen ;  he  had  paid  me  yesterday,  and  I  had 
cashed  the  cheque  an  hour  after.  The 
money,  seven  pounds  ten,  was  in  my 
pocket  at  the  moment.  It  must  have  been 
a  blunder;  nothing  but  the  irritable 
cflq^tious  mood  that  I  was  in  could  make 
me  doubt  it, 

"Will  you  let  me  see  how  my  name  is 
filled  in,  if  you  please  ? "  I  asked,  pushing 
her  finger  away.  She  resisted  for  a  second 
r— only  for  a  second — just  long  enough  to 
let  me  feel  that  she  did  resist.  I  turned 
the  paper. 

"  Elizabeth  H.  Margison/'  I  read  in  the 
Major's  clear,  crooked  script,  "  the  sum  of 
seven  pounds  ten."  My  quarter's  salary. 
It  was  an  odd  coincidence. 

"  Of  course  it  couldn't  have  been  meant 
for  mel"  I  asked,  writing  <'EHzabeth" 


very  carefully,  and  then  stopping  to  look 
up  at  her. 

Her  twinkling  little  blue  eyes  m^t  mine, 
and  then  twmkled  away  again.  She  laughed 
as  if  I  had  made  a  little  joke. 

*'  Be  quick,  there's  a  dear ;  Captain  Fan- 
shaw  is  waiting  for  me." 

I  laughed  in  return. 

''It's  a  quarter's  salary.  You  might 
intend  to  give  me  notice,"  I  answered,  and 
went  on  writing;  but,  even  as  I  spoke, 
sundry  floating  rumours,  scraps  of  child- 
ren's talk,  and  chance  words  of  servants' 
gossip  rushed  into  my  mind  and  for  the 
first  time  took  intelligible  meaning. 

"I  have  written  'Howarth'  in  full. 
Will  that  matter  1 " 

"  2!Tot  a  bit.  Do  be  quick ;  I've  left  the 
children  all  to  themselves." 

"  Is  it  true  that  Major  Tarrant  is  going 
to  the  Gape  9 "  I  demanded,  carefully  form- 
ing the  second  loop  of  my  "  M." 

"No,  of  course  not — not  in  the  least 
Ukely." 

"  Then  where  is  he  going  9 " 

I  stopped  to  get  a  hair  out  of  my  pen  as 
I  asked. 

"  Going  ?  Oh,  to  the  Marquesas,  I  sup- 
pose, if  he  goes  anywhere.  His  cousin,  Sir 
AJgy  Tarrant,  wants  to  take  him  as  mili- 
tary secretary.  There,  you've  broken  your 
pen,  wiping  it  so  hard.    Take  toother." 

"  Shall  you  go  with  him  1 " 

I  was  hunting  in  my  box  of  nibs,  and 
spoke  carelessly. 

"Of  course  I  shall  It's  a  capital  ap- 
pointment, and  I  shall  be  the  only  lady  on 
the  staff.  Sir  Algy  will  be  glad  to  get  me 
to  play  hostess  at  Government  House." 

She  straightened  her  little  waist  com- 
placently. 

"And  what  shall  you  arrange  about 
mel" 

"How  can  I  tell  when  I  don't  know 
myself)"  She  tapped  the  table  impa- 
tiently. "  How  long  do  you  mean  to  keep 
me)  I'll  let  you  know  as  soon  as  I  do 
myself — ^in  good  time,  you  may  be  sure. 
You  shall  have  your  month's  notice." 

"  A  quarter's,  if  you  please.  That  was 
the  agreement." 

"A  quarter's?  Oh  dear,  nol  I  re- 
member perfectly.  I  told  you  what  un- 
certain lives  we  poor  military  wretches 
lead.  How  could  we  afiord  to  give  you 
three  months'  salary  for  nothing  t " 

"  I  think  Major  Tarrant  intended  doing 
so,  nevertheless,"  I  said,  looking  steadily  at 
her.  "  Yes,  I  really  thmk  this  cheque  was 
intended  for  me.      Let  me  go  and  ask 
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him.     I   hear   him    talking   to   Gaptain 
Fanshaw  in  the  halL" 

"  No ;  I'U  go,  if  it  will  satisfy  you.  Give 
me  the  cheque." 

I  handed  it  over.  She  picked  it  up, 
looked  first  into  the  unfinished  signature 
and  then  into  my  face.  She  was  as  near 
to  losing  her  temper  as  she  had  ever  been 
in  her  me. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  rather  see  him 
yourself,  though.  Fve  no  doubt  you  think 
you  could  get  it  out  of  him  if  you  ask 
prettily  enough.'' 

Her  eyes  seemed  to  snap  a  spark  of  spite 
as  she^  threw  the  cheque  down  before  me. 
I  paid  no  attention.  I  had  taken  out  a 
sheet  of  letter  paper  and  was  neatly  writing 
out  a  receipt,  wUch  I  stamped  and  signed 
and  dated  in  silence. 

"  How  soon  do  you  wish  me  tp  go  1 '' 

"  We've  got  the  Wadsworths  to  take  this 
house  off  our  hands  from  the  end  of  next 
week,"  she  said,  sulky,  but  unabashed. 
"  You  will  have  to  stay  behind  and  do  the 
inventory,  and  ^ive  the  house  up  to  them. 
Major  Tarrant  is  going  up  to-morrow  about 
his  outfit." 

"  And  the  children  1" 

"  Oh,  we  shall  send  the  girls  off  to  their 
grandmother.  Major  Tarrant  will  take 
them  down  when  he  goes  to  say  good-bye 
to  her.  She  won't  like  it,  so  we  shan't 
tell  her  they  i^e  coming.  She  can't  well 
refuse  thea  Bertie  will  go  to  school  with 
Bob  and  Archie,  and  I'm  sure  Nurse  Jane 
will  like  to  have  Algy  for  a  few  weeks  till 
we  can  settle  him  somewhere.  Major 
Tarrant  is  worrying  to  take  him  with  us." 

She  shrugged  her  shouldera,  and  looked 
comically  resided.  She  was  quite  her 
serene  self  again  by  this  time. 
.  "  What  do  you  think  t  I'm  off  to  Paris 
next  Tuesday.  Mrs.  Orofton  wants  some 
one  to  go  with  her,  as  she  can't  speak 
a  word  of  French.  I  can  shop  for  her  and 
take  care  of  her,  you  know.  So  we  shall 
all  be  disposed  of.  I'll  leave  a  list  of  what 
I  want  to  have  done  before  the  Wads- 


worths  come  in.  You  shall  have  a  char- 
woman to  help  you,  of  cpui^se.  I'm  sure 
you'll  enjoy  the  rest." 

Then  she  adjasted  her  draperies,  tried 
different  effects  with  the  braid,  and  teipped 
away  airily. 

I  sat  by  myself,  forking  steadily  for  an 
hour  or  two  more.  The  cheque  lay  on 
the  table,  and  I  glanced  at  it  now  .and 
then  with  wonder,  and  a  grim  satisfaction 
in  my  own  newly-discovert  audacity. 

What  a  chance  it  had  been  |or  herl 
Unless  I  had  been  thoroughly  roused  I 
should  never  have  dared  to  claim  it.  I 
could  see  myse^lf  meekly  pocketing  my 
two  pounds  ten  in  lieu  of  a  monUi's  notice, 
and  the  balance  would  have  come  in  so 
usefully  for  her  in  Paris.  Poor  dis- 
appointed little  woman,  I  could  afford 
to  pity  hw. 

And  myself  t  It  took  me  some  little 
time  to  realise  that  I  was  from  that 
moment  absolutely  cut  adrift  for  the  first 
time  in  my  liiFe.  What  was  I  to  do  9 
Where  was  I  to  go)  I  had  heard  of 
governesses'  homes  in  London.  I  must 
find  one,  and,  get  placed  as  soon  as 
possible.  Old  Aunt  Hitty  was  still  alive, 
but  I  could  expect  notmng  more,  from 
her.  She  had  spent  all  her  small  si^vings 
on  my  education,  and  had  made  her  will, 
leaving  me  sole  heiress  of  her  few  posses- 
sions. Her  faithful  maid  was. dead,  and 
she  now  lived  with  some  kind  neighbours 
with  whom  her  small  income  just  kept 
her  in  comfort,  but  would  stretch  no 
farther.  I  was  alone  in  the  world,  abso- 
lutely  alon»,  and  dependent  on  my  own 
resources  from  henceforth. 

It  was  an  odd,  abrupt  ending  to  seven 
years  of  faithful  service;  but  the  only 
natural  one,  as  I  admitted,  with  stem 
justice,  I  had  put  no  love  into  the 
labour,  why  should  I  expect  any  with 
the  wages ) 

Meanwhile,  as  I  thought  I  stitchedi  and 
stitched,  and  the  blue  and  scarlet  serge 
was  finished  to  time. 
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CHAPTEB  TIL      ABTHUR. 

However,  ia  other  ways,  Foppy  and 
Arthur  Nugent  might  be  (ulted  or  nn- 
■nited  to  eadi  other,  there  vas  no  denying 
that  they  poBBMsed  a  good  deal  of  beanty 
between  them.  In  Bome  people'e  eyes 
Aithnr  Nugent  was  not  Bttong  enough 
to  be  an  idrally  handBOme  man;  nil  good 
looka  were  of  a  delicate,  refined  sort. 
He  waa  fab  and  ali^t;  Mb  hur,  already 
rather  thin,  grew  far  back  from  a  bare,  pale 
forahead.  There  was  almost  an  odd  effect 
<rfwhit6neaB  and  lifelessness  aboat  the  broad 
brows,  which  descended  straight — here  he 
was  like  a  Greek— on  the  white^  large, 
drooping  eyelida;  bat  ttiia  was  entirely 
relieved  Dy  the  soft  and  pleasant  brightness 
of  his  hazel  eye&  They,  with  his  very 
agreeable  sndle,  did  away  at  once  with  the 
cool,  fasUdiooi,  indifferent  effect,  produced 
natarally  by  pale,  strught  featares  and  a 
moostachewiukioagpolnts.  ArthorKogent's 
whole  look  and  beanng  was  what  people  like 
toodl  "disdngniahed."  Before  everything, 
he  was  unndstakeably  a  gentleman.  His 
graceful,  well-proportioned,  perfectly  held 
fignie  looked  broader  than  it  really  was,  and 
hardly  bo  tall  j  bat  his  brother  Otto,  a  far 
stronger  and  clererer  man,  suffered  sorely 
by  the  contrast  He  never  was  so  short  or 
■o  Insignificant  aa  when  he  walked  beside 
Arthnr,  ^ils,  however,  waa  a  thfaig  only 
to  be  noticed  by  strangers,  for  Otto  bad  his 
own  power  of  impressinR — not  always  t^ree- 
ably-^verybody  who  knew  him. 

"  Yei^  it  la  beantifuL    I  never  came  here 
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before,"  sud  Poppy,  In  answer  to  Otto's 
exclamation.  "  Look  at  the  sky  and  the 
mountains — bat  do  look  at  these  wonderful 
fiescoes.  I  want  to  know  their  history. 
How  can  we  find  it  oat,  I  wonder  t " 

"  Bay  a  gnide-book,"  suggested  Artbor. 

He  lifted  his  eyea  to  the  grote^qae  heads 
of  the  Magi,  but  let  them  fall  again  iastantly 
on  Poppy,  aB  she  stood  In  the  glowing  arch 
be  the  window. 

"Yon're  always  practical,  old  man," 
langbed  Otto.  "  I  am  still  more  to.  No  need 
to  spend  a  franc,  MIm  Latimer.  Your 
friend  will  tell  yoa  all  about  them." 

He  could  not  imsgine  why  the  faintest 
shade  of  annoyance  crossed  Poppy's  fur 
faca 

"Isn't  the  studio  just  round  here  1 "  he 
want  on,  "Shall  I  unearth  bimt  Have 
yoa  seen  him  this  afternoon  t " 

"No,"  said  Poppy.  "YeB,  if  you  like. 
But  don't  distoib  him  if  he  ia  bosy.  I  think 
be  must  be  very  busy,  as  we  have  not  seen 
him  all  day." 

"Hecan'tworkmuchlonger.  Itisgetting 
dark,  and  nearly  dinner-time,"  said  Otto, 
disappearing  into  the  churchyard. 

"  One  does  so  respect  people  who  work," 
said  Poppy  to  the  yoang  soldier,  who  stood 
quietly  beside  her,  staring  out  into  the 
western  sky. 

He  felt  that  he  must  not  look  at  her  per^ 
petnally,  or  else  she  might  turn  upon  him 
with  an  inventory — lue  somebody  in 
Shakespeare,  he  rather  thought,  bat  he 
was  not  literary — "  Item,  two  grey  eyes," 
etc.  Why  iSiu  Poppy  Latimer  should 
sn^^  Shakespeare,  he  really  did  not 
know.  Perhaps  it  was  only  one  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  she  was  so  awfuUy,  so 
ahumingly,  so  unfortunately,  so  exqdaitely 
onlike  other  girls. 

"I  say,  how  lovely  I"  he  mattered,  in 
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honest  admiration  of  the  sunset. ,  '*  Ah,  yes, 
I  suppose  one  does — or  ought  to." 

"  We  do — we  musti"  said  Poppy,  in  her 
lowest^  sweetest  tones. 

«  We  must,"  echoed  Arthur. 

It  was  all  so  funny,  so  unconventional, 
such  an  origind  Und  of  first  acquaintance, 
here  in  the  quaint  white  porch,  with  its 
pictures — ^he  and  she  stanaing  alone  to- 
gether in  a  flood  of  light  which  would  have 
tried  most  people,  but  which  they,  neither 
of  them,  had  any  reason  to  fear — ^that  all  in 
a  moment  Arthur  lost  the  wholesome  dread 
with  which  he  had  come  into  her  presence. 
He  iJlowed  himself  to  look,  just  for  a 
moment,  straight  into  Poppy's  '<  two  grey 
eyes,"  as  sweet  as  her  voice;  and  he 
allowed  his  own  eyes  to  speak.  He  did  it 
consciously,  and  then  he  felt  half  ashamed, 
for  he  had  never  before  seen  a  look  so 
sweet,  so  dignified,  so  innocent  as  that 
with  which  she  met  his  glance  of  admira- 
tipn.  Arthur  felt  at  the  moment  as  if  he 
had  done  something  wrong;  he  was  more 
awed  than  before,  and  a  good  deal  at- 
tracted. It  was  he  who  broke  the  silence, 
after  another  long  stare  into  the  sunset ; 
and  now  he  spoSe  quite  conventionally, 
and  did  not  return  to  the  subject  of  work, 
which  seemed  to  him  supremely  uninte- 
resting. 

"  I  hadn't  seen  Miss  Latimer  for  years. 
She's  looking  awfully  well.  She's  one  of 
those  people  who  never  change-«-go  on 
at  the  same  age  for  centuries.  When  I 
was  a  little  boy  she  was  just  like  she  is 
now." 

*' Yes.  I'm  so  glad  you  think  so,"  said 
Poppy. 

She  flashed  faintly,  suddenly  reminded 
of  things  she  ought  to  have  said  to  Arthur 
Nugent  The  truth  was,  that  between  the 
enchantment  of  that  view  and  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  frescoes,  ideas  of  martyrdom 
quickly  mingled  with  something  incompre- 
hensible, she  had  hardly  remembered  that 
this  fairy  prince  had  relations. 

**  And  you  are  all  come  9 "  she  said,  with 
an  air  of  sudden  awakening:  "Mrs.  Nugent, 
and  Mrs.  Otto  Nusent,  and " 

*' And  I,"  said  &e  young  man  humbly; 
but  he  could  not,  for  tile  lue  of  him,  help 
looking  at  those  sweet,  peculiar  eyes  once 
mora 

To  a  sudden  spectator,  it  seemed  as  if 
those  two  people  in  the  archway  found 
each  other  very  much  more  beauttf ul  and 
more  interesting  than  any  dark  chain  of 
glowing  mountdns  or  reddening  glory  of 
the  sky. 


Greoffrey  Thome  came  running  up  the 
steps  from  the  town,  with  his  sketching 
things  slung  over  his  shoulder  and  his  grey 
slouched  hat  pushed  back  from  a  flushed 
face.  He  had  been  working  all  day  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  had  made 
a  better  sketch  than  ever  before ;  at  least, 
he  thought  so.  He  did  not  mean  to  give 
it  many  finishing  touches ;  just  one  or  two, 
and  for  these  he  was  hurrying  back  to  the 
studio,  though  he  feared,  as  he  climbed 
the  long  steps,  that  daylight  would  be  too 
far  gone.  It  had  been  a  happy  day's  work; 
every  stroke  was  for  her.  He  thought  he 
might  tell  her  about  it  after  dinner  m  the 
garaen,  if  she  would  care  to  hear ;  and  he 
thought  that  perhaps  she  and  Miss  Latimer 
would  let  him  row  them  over  some  day  to 
that  vQlage,  and  show  them  that  lovely 
point  in  the  valley  where  he  had  found  his 
picture.  All  this,  of  course,  if  she  liked 
the  picture. 

With  her  name  on  his  lips,  and  his 
pulses  beating  with  the  thought  that  the 
long,  self-den]ring  day  was  over,  and  that  he 
would  see  her  soon^  he  dashed  round  the 
comer  into  the  church  porch — ^the  shortest 
way  to  his  studio— and  came  upon  her  and 
Arthur  Nugent  standing  there.  Who  the 
stranger  was  he  had  at  first  no  idea ;  for, 
though  he  knew  that  Mr.  Otto  Nugent's 
family  was  expected,  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  members  of  it 

Poppy's  head  was  a  little  tumed  away 
from  Arthur;  but  the  smfle  which  had 
just  charmed  him  was  still  on  her  lips,  and 
his  eyes  were  absorbed  with  her  as  she 
asked  some  further  little  question  about 
his  mother  and  their  journey.  What 
Geoffrey  Thome  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
with  the  terrible  clairvoyance  of  love,  of  a 
new  and  sudden  interest  transforming 
Poppy,  was  only  instantaneous.  He  had 
hardly  appeared  when — ^now  to  Arthur's 
astonishment — this  eccentric  woman  met 
him  with  her  hand  eagerly  outstretched. 

"  Oh,  I  wanted  you,"  she  was  saying — 
one  man  as  much  startled  as  the  other — 
**  Mr.  Nugent  has  gone  to  look  for  you  at 
your  stuSo.  I  wanted  something  very 
particular.  Are  you  busy  this  evening  t 
Can  you  go  out  with  us  on  the  lake  t " 

"Was  that ^"  Geoffrey  stammered. 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  I  can." 

"  I  thought  you  wanted  to  know  about 
these  old  frescoes,"  said  Otto  Nugent  to 
Poppy. 

He  had  just  strolled  back  from  his  fruit- 
less search,  and  came  into  the  porch  im- 
mediately after  OeoS'rey. 
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''I  did;  bat  it  is  too  late  noW|"  she 
answered.  "We  most  go  back  to  the 
hotel  now,  mastn't  we  9  You  are  coming 
ap  to  dinner,  Mr.  Thome  1  Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  Mr. — ^Arthur  Nugent" 

"He's  generallj  called  Captain/'  said 
Otto,  with  a  benevolent  glance  at  his 
younger  brother.  "  I  don't  beUere  he  has 
a  right  to  such  a  grand  title." 

"I  very  much  prefer  not  to  be  called 
Captain/'  said  Arthur,  with  an  air  of 
indifference  which  seemed  to  hare  some- 
thing else  in  the  background. 

Greofirey  stood  still.  At  first  he  could 
not  collect  his  senses.  He  felt  bewildered, 
as  if  some  one  had  struck  him  on  the 
head,  and  yet  he  hardly  knew  why.  After 
a  moment  he  muttered:  "I  must  go — I 
shall  be  late,"  lifted  his  hat  to  Poppy  and 
went  on  into  the  churchyard. 

As  she  walked  away  with  the  two  young 
men  in  the  opposite  direction,  Otto  asked 
if  her  friend  had  been  out  sketching.  She 
answered  a  little  absently  that  she  did  not 
know. 

"  He  looked  like  it/'  said  Aithur.  "  Is 
that  your  hardworking  artist,  Miss 
Latimer?  He's  got  a  good  face.  Is  he 
clever  ? " 

"  I  think  so,"  Poppy  said,  with  a  laugh 
in  her  voice  and  her  eyes  as  she  glanced  at 
Otto. 

"Doesn't  everybody?  Doesn't  Otto? 
Oh,  don't  nund  him ;  he's  nobody.  He 
admires  nothing.  I've  seen  the  most 
beautiful  faces  that  he  woiddnt  admire. 
If  he  is  nasty  about  your  friend's  pictures, 
I  have  no  doubt  they're  all  right." 

"  He  has  not  seen  them,"  said  Poppy. 

Otto  laughed  in  his  turn. 

"I  never  miss  a  chance  of  improving 
myself/'  he  said.  "  I  like  to  learn  some- 
thing every  day.  And  when  one  has  an 
opinion,  there  are  few  things  so  nice  as  to 
be  confinned  in  it.  I  thought  and  sus- 
pected before,  now  I  know." 

"Don't  you  think  people  are  very  tire- 
some when  they  talk  riddles  9 "  said  Poppy 
to  Arthur  JSTugent. 

"  Yes ;  and  very  disagreeable  too." 

"And  rather uiikind,  I'm  afr^d,"  Poppy 
added. 

And  she  looked  at  Otto  with  a  questioh 
In  her  eyes,  half  sad,  half  smiling. 

"If  I  am  all  that/'  he  said,  "I  had 
better  confess  at  once.  I  am  disagreeable, 
but  I  don't  want  to  be  unkind;  and  I 
don't  rejoice  in  the  fact^  except  so  far  as  it 
justifies  me.  Well,  when  I  went  round  to 
the  studio  just  now,  Mr.  Thome  was  not 


there,  as  you  know.  But  I  found  an  old 
woman,  his  landlady,  and  she  let  me  run 
up  to  his  room.  I  merely  danced  round 
at  his  sketches  and  things.  Thej  are  bad, 
and  you  must  not  encourage  him,  really. 
Tell  him  to  stop  painting  and  go  back  to 
his  farm,  or  his  office,  or  wherever  he 
came  from.  He'll  never  do  anything  in 
art" 

"  But  I  can't/'  sud  Poppy.  "  He  loves 
it ;  he  works  so  hard,  and  cares  for 
nothing  else.  He  has  so  many  good 
ideas,  too;  and  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
his  work,  you  know.  He  has  a  great  deal 
of  ambition,  and  longs  to  improve.  How 
can  one  tell  him  to.  give  it  lul  up,  and  go 
back  to  some  uninteresting  drudgery  ? " 

"Especially,"  said  Arthur  Kugent^  in 
his  low,  pleasant  voice,  "as  he  wouldn't 
be  likely  to  believe  you,  or  to  do  as  he 
was  told.  Why  shouldn't  the  poor  chap 
stick  to  painting  if  it  pleases  him — ^unless 
he  has  got  to  mt^e  a  living  by  it  ? " 

"I  don't  think  tiiat  is  necessary;  his 
father  is  well  o£P,"  said  Poppy.  "  x  es ;  if 
he  likes  it,  why  shouldn't  he  do  it  9  Many 
amateurs  paint  worse.  I  suppose  it  is  not 
good  for  art:  but  one  must  think  of  in- 
dividuals." 

"Ah,  there  you  are  wrong,"  said  Otto 
earnestly.  "The  really  philanttiropic 
thing  is  to  extinguish  bad  work.  Thfaik 
of  all  the  second-rate,  third-rate  work  tiiat 
swamps  the  exhibitions.  That  is  how  art 
gets  dragged  downhill  in  these  days — 
partly  because  people  who  know  are  too 
soft-hearted  to  say  what  they  know.  It  is 
a  matter  of  despair.  When  a  man  has 
come  to  your  artist's  a^e  he  shows  what 
he  can  do.  His  best  friend  would  be  the 
person  who  dared  say  to  him,  bum  i^  that 
rubbish  and  never  touch  a  brush  again.*' 

"  I  say  1  but  what  has  he  done  to  you  t " 
remonstrated  Arthur.  "  Besides,  it  strikes 
me  one  would  have  to  be  faifallible  one's 
self  before  laying  on  to  anybody  in  that 
style." 

"  Yes,"  Poppy  eagerly  amed  with  him. 
"How  could  one  dare?  Mow  could  one 
have  enough  self-confidence  t " 

Otto  laughed. 

"Well,  it  is  no  affair  of  mine.  I  am 
only  thinking  of  the  interests  of  art  and 
of  the  world  in  general.  I  say  this  fellow 
ought  to  be  sacrificed,  but  I  am  not  his 
friend,  therefore  I  can't  even  give  him  a 
hint  on  the  subjecL'^ 

"I  suppose  I  am  his  friend,"  said  Poppy. 
"We  have  known  each  other  since  we 
were  children,  and  I  like  him  very  much. 
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I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  bat  I  respect 
him;  I  am  even  prond  of  him,  for  I  like 
perseverance  and  hard  work.  I  believe 
he  feels  his  defects  more  than  yoa  know, 
and  I  think  he  may  improve,  too,  more 
tiian  yoa  ezpecf 

"  Here  we  are,  so  that  is  the  last  word," 
said  Obto,  as  they  tamed  under  the  yellow 
trees  along  the  terrace  of  the  hotel  "  There 
is  AUceJ' 

He  tamed  in  at  the  glass  door.  His 
brother  lingered  a  moment,  looking  at 
Poppy,  whose  face  was  a  little  flashed  and 
sad.  She  could  not  help  smiling,  for  his 
sympathy,  though  silent,  was  vexy  clearly 
expressed.  When  she  spoke,  it  was  partly 
in  excuse  for  herself. 

''I  dare  say  your  brother  is  right — but 
it  is  so  hard  to  discourage  people.  The 
less  successful  people  are,  the  more  kind 
one  feels  one  must  be.  And  poor  Mr. 
Thome  has  told  me  so  much — he  does  care 
so  thoroughly — and  whether  he  is  an  artist 
or  not,  he  certainly  has  what  they  call  the 
artist  temperament — I  hope  you  don't 
think  me  weak  9 " 

"  If  half  the  world  were  like  you,  there 
wouldn't  be  much  misery  left  in  the  other 
half,"  Arthur  answered  gently,  and  looking 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  said.  '*  Success 
gets  everything.  It  is  not  often  any  one 
cares  to  be  good  to  the  failures.  It  is  nice  to 
help  lame  dogs  over  stiles,  even  if  the  dogs 
don't  know  they're  lame.  Some  awfully 
conceited  dogs  might  not.  Does  your 
artist  believe  in  himself ) " 

*'  Not  down  in  hia  heart — not  altogether, 
I  think,"  said  Poppy. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  perhaps  more  for 
the  pleasure  of  standing  there  and  talking 
to  her,  than  because  he  cared  about  what 
he  was  saying,  "it  is  all  very  well  for 
fellows  like  Otto  to  talk— fellows  who 
always  succeed,  and  have  everything  their 
own  way,  and  are  cock-sure  of  their 
own  opinion,  and  know  all  about  art  with- 
out having  touched  a  pencil.  All  these 
critics  are  the  dreadful  part  of  life  nowa- 
days. It's  much  better  not  to  know  any- 
thing. Then  you  can  please  yourself,  and 
like  what  you  happen  to  like,  no  matter 
whether  the  world  calls  it  a  failure.  By- 
the-way,  you  know,  I'm  another — a  regular 
lame  dog.  Will  you  keep  a  little  pity  for 
mel" 

*»  Fpr  you  I "  said  Poppy. 

Her  look  and  tone,  which  showed  him 
at  least  that  he  was  interesting,  might  have 
disturbed  a  much  less  susceptible  young 
man  than  Arthur  Nugent.    To  him  they 


gave  a  distinct  feeling  of  pleasure.  It 
might  almost  be  called  success  without  an 
effort,  this  easy  conquest  of  Poppy  Lati- 
mer's friendship.  He  felt  that  something 
more,  if  he  wanted  it,  might  certainly  come 
byand-by.  His  mother's  suggestion,  half 
smiling,  half  serious,  that  her  dear  old 
friend's  niece  was  both  pretty  and  rich, 
and  that  a  good  marriage  would  be,  for 
Arthur,  a  rather  pleasant  altemative  to 
going  back  to  that'horrid  India  which  had 
already  nearly  killed  him,  now  seemed  a 
suggestion  of  wonderfully  happy  foreknow- 
ledge on  his  mother's  part. 

At  this  moment,  as  he  did  not  exactly 
know  how  to  go  on,  it  seemed  fortunate 
that  his  whole  family,  with  Miss  Latimer, 
streamed  out  into  the  evening  glow 
under  the  trees  outside,  and  that  his  com- 
panion was  swept  away  from  him  to  talk 
to  his  mother,  large,  soft,  handsome,  fall 
of  smiles,  and  to  his  smart  little  sister-in- 
law,  who  owed  most  of  her  good  looks  to 
dress,  clevemess,  and  a  pair  of  brJght  dark 
eyes. 

Dinner  at  the  '*  Blumenhof  "  was  exceed- 
ingly cheerful  and  pleasant  that  evening. 
Other  travellers,  lonely  or  bored,  looked  with 
admiring  envy  at  the  English  party  where 
they  satj  four  remarkably  nice-lookmg 
women,  one  of  them  almost  beautiful — and 
more  than  that,  interesting — and  two  smart 
young  men  full  of  agreeable  talk.  Not 
one  of  the  party  showed  a  sign  of  the 
sulkiness  which  English  tourists  so  often 
bring  down  to  dinner.  They  were  all 
happy  and  friendly  together;  and  the 
elder  man,  at  any  rate,  though  the  least 
pleasant-looking  at  first  sight,  was  as  teady 
to  talk  to  strangers  as  to  his  own  party. 

From  the  far  end  of  the  table,  where  he 
had  taken  care  to  be  placed,  Greofifrey 
Thome  could  see  that  line  of  faces.  Three 
more  guards  now  between  him  and  his 
princess.  He  had  been  lato  for  dinner,  as 
usual,  and  had  not  spoken  to  her  or  to  any 
of  them  all  day,  except  for  that  rather 
dreadful  moment  in  the  church  porch. 
But  the  sketch  was  finii^ed.  It  was  good, 
he  felt  sure ;  perhaps  the  best  thing  he  had 
ever  done.  And  one  of  these  days  It 
would  be  offered  to  her. 

He  went  out  of  the  dining-room  before 
any  one  elae,  and  strolled  along  the  terrace 
in  the  white  moonshine,  thinking  of  what 
she  had  said  about  going  out  £  a  boat. 
He  knew  it  was  her  sweetness,  her  kind- 
ness, her  wish  that  he  should  not  be 
disappointed  again.  Somehow  in  the 
church  porch  when  she  said  it,  he   had 
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been  half  atapefied  by  the  unexpected 
meeting,  and  by  that  something,  hardly  to 
be  Teatised  at  once,  which  he  saw  in  the 
look  and  manner  of  the  young  man 
standing  beside  her.  Now  when  he 
thoueht  it  over,  there  was  something 
delightfoly  entrancing,  in  the  knowledge 
that  she  ^hed  to  include  him  in  the 
evening's  amusement  with  her  friends. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  that  there  could 
not  be  much  real  pleasure  in  it  for  him. 
All  these  other  people  were  a  terrible 
drawback.  A  man  would  have  to  be  very 
much  more  patient  and  more  resigned 
than  he  was,  to  find  happiness  merely 
in  looking  at  her  while  she  talked  to  some- 
body else.  Now  he  half  wished  he  could 
leave  Herzheim  to-morrow;  and  yet  he 
knew  that  only  to  see  her,  under  any 
circumstances,  was  worth  much  bittamess 
and  pain.  Aiid  there  was  still  something 
to  look  forward  to.  Later  in  the  autumn 
she  would  be  at  home  at  Bryans  Court, 
and  she  had  actually  asked  him  to  come  to 
England.  None  of  these  people  would  be 
there  then,  he  supposed ;  ana  he  thought 
of  quiet  walks  in  beech- woods,  and  of  the 
green  margins  of  tile  roads  between  his 
own  little  hamlet  and  the  Court.  This 
pain,  bitterness,  doubt,  and  suspense  would 
be  over  then,  and  he  would  know  the 
beat  or  the  worst  of  it  all. 

**What  are  you  thinking  about,  Mr. 
Thome  t"  said  a  voice  dose  to  him. 

It  was  very  sweet,  and  kind,  and  grave. 
Already,  her  Ume  had  changed  from  what 
it  was  when  they  first  met  under  his  studio 
window.  As  for  him,  in  those  two  days 
he  had  lived  a  year. 

He  turned  round  with  a  start.  She 
had  come  up  to  him  alone :  her  friends,  or 
some  of  them,  were  standing  in  a  group 
near  the  house,  some  yards  away. 

<«  Thinking  about  1  Oh,  nothing.  The 
unfairness  of  life,"  he  said,  rather  nervously. 

She  surprised  him  by  her  answer : 

**  It  is  unfair.  I  am  so  sorry.  But  you 
■ee  to-idght  is  so  different^  It  is  not  our 
fault." 

Did  she  understand  him,  or  what  did 
she  mean  or  think  that  he  meant  f  He 
only  repeated  very  low,  **  Our  fault ! " 

Poppy  looked  at  him  with  wonder  in 
lier  eyes.  Her  artist  was  beginning  to  be 
ft  UtUe  odd. 

••No,"  she  said.  "It  really  would  not 
be  nice  to-night,  would  it)  Look  at  the 
ndst  on  tlie  iSke.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be 
quite  cold  and  damp  down  there — and — 
«nd — ^Mrs.  Nugent  is  anxious  about  her 


soa  He  has  been  very  ill.  And  Mrs. 
Otto  Nugent  is  afraid  of  catching  cold;  so 
that  makes  it  impossible,  you  see.  Perhaps 
another  evening,  if  we  stay  here '' 

"Ob,  I  see,''  said  Geoffrey,  suddenly 
coming  to  himself. 

The  moon  was  shining  on  a  great  sea  of 
snoiry  mist  that  had  risen  from  the  lake 
and  covered  it.  The  sight  was  wonderful 
Lonff  advance  columns  were  stretching 
up  the  river,  past  the  old  bridge,  along  the 
lower  streets  and  lanes  of  the  town.  No 
boating  to-night  for  the  rashest  of  tourists^ 
and  no  singing  on  the  water. 

<' Yes;  1  can't  ask  them  to  venture  into 
that,  can  1 1  But  I'm  sorry  you  should  be 
disappointed,"  said  Miss  Latimer.  '^Now 
will  you  come  with  me  to  the  other?,  and 
tell  us  all  what  you  have  been  doing 
to-day  t " 

Geoffrey  found  himself  the  next  moment 
unwillingly,  but  unresistingly,  following 
her  into  the  glaring  little  ssJon  of  the 
hotel. 

<*  Arthur,  dear,"  Mrs.  Nugent  had  called 
to  her  younger  son^  **  it  is  too  damp  and 
cold  in  that  horrid  moonlight.  Come  in, 
dear,  please." 

Arthur  seemed  to  share  his  mother's 
anxiety  about  himselt  He  coughed  and 
obeyed. 


THE  EEAL  HEART  OF  AFRICA. 

The  not  unmusical  name  of  the  great 
African  lake,  Tanganyika,  has  been 
fandliar  enough  in  British  ears  ever  since 
the  exploits  of  Livingstone  drew  popular 
attention  to  Central  Africa.  Bat  familiar 
as  is  the  name,  it  does  not  convey  any 
very  defbdte  impression  to  the  average 
man.  Even  well-read  persons  will  frankly 
confess  to  retaining  only  very  dim  and 
blurred  mental  pictures  of  tids  grieat  in- 
land sea.  But  it  is  really  the  heart  of 
Africa,  and  deserves  to  be  so  understood 
by  all  members  of  the  British  race,  whose 
mission  seems  to  be  to  redeem  the  Dark 
Continent  from  heathenism  and  slavery. 

In  what  has  been  happily  called  geo- 
graphical anatomy,  the  vital  structure  of 
inner  Africa  has  been  described  as  ''a 
long,  irregular,  oval-shaped  elevation  of 
mountain  masses,  spreading  out  in  many 
places  as  vast  plateaux,  and  buttressed  by 
far-reaching  ridges,  here  and  there  rising 
into  snow-clad  peaks — the  backbone  from 
which,    outwalks    and     downwards,    in 
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intricate  articulation,  extends  the  compli- 
cated bony  skeleton  of  the  continent.'' 

Deep  in  the  crevices  and  depressions  of 
this  central  mass  have  gathered  the  great 
water-cisterns  of  the  African  lakes,  which 
send  fortii  their  streams  east  and  west^ 
and  north  and  south,  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Atlantic,  and  tiie  Indian  Seas. 
These  ai:e  the  vitalising  arteries  sent  forth 
from  the  heart  of  Africa. 

The  very  heart  of  hearts,  the  centre  of 
;the  great  central  elevation  of  mountain 
heights,  is  Tanganyika,  the  shape  of  its  long, 
ileep  water-chasm  not  unsuggestive  of  a 
streak  of  forked  lightning.  &  is  doubtless 
the  product  of  great  volcanic  action,  for  that 
volcanic  fires  are  still  heaving  and  raging 
beneath  the  heart  of  Africa  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  many  hot  springs  and 
steam  jets  in  the  region,  and  the  frequent 
rumbUngs  and  tremors  of  the  earth. 

Broa^  speaking,  Tanganyikfi  lies  within 
a  deep  oval  crater,  more  or  less  steep  on 
the  eastern,  and  very  steep  on  the  western 
side.  Inside  this  orator  the  streams  fall 
into  the  lake  as  the  veins  feed  the  heart, 
but  outside  they  flow  away  towards  the 
seas. 

The  lake  itself  is  some  four  hundred 
miles  lone  by  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
broad,  witn  a  coast-line  of  one  thousand 
miles,  and  a  superficial  area  of  thirteen 
thousand  square  miles.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
great  inland  sea,  and  idl  its  shores,  shoaJs, 
ehallows,  bays,  and  harbours  have  been 
surveyed  and  charted  by  an  experienced 
master  mariner,  Mr.  Edward  Oooae  Hore, 
who  for  eleven  years  has  been  labouring  in 
Central  Africa  in  connection  with  the 
enterprises  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  His  spedal  work  was  to  chart  the 
lake,  to  introduce  regular  maritime  com- 
munication by  steamer  imd  sailing  craft, 
and  to  explore  its  shores  and  borders  in 
search  of  facts  about  the  climate,  products, 
geography,^  and  so  on,  of  the  lake  basin,  and 
of  Soformation  about  its  different  inhabi- 
tants. To  Mr.  Here's  labours  and  records, 
then,  we  are  indebted  for  the  basis  of  this 
article.^ 

In  yet  another  sense  is  Tanganyika  the 
hefurt  of  Africa.  It  forms  the  sort  of  natural 
central  boundary  of  the  various  political 
spheres  here  converging — the  Congo  Free 
State,  the  German  and  British  protec- 
torates— between  which  the  lake  forms 
not  only  a  buffer  but  also  a  means  of 
inter-communication.     A   right-of-way   is 

•"Tanganyika."  By  Edward  Coode  Hore.  Lon- 
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secured  to  Great  Britain,  connecting  our 
territory  in  Zambesia  with  our  territory  in 
East  Central  Africa,  whfle  the  eastern 
shore  forms  the  boundary  of  the  German, 
and  the  western  shore  the  boundary  of  the 
Congo  State  territories. 

It  lies,  moreover,  in  the  direct  line  of 
that  continuous  water-way  which  men  hope 
to  see  opened  up  some  day  between  ^ 
Nile  and  the  Zambesi. 

Tanganyika  is  the  centre  also  of  African 
politics,  for  to  its  shores  come  or  send  for 
palaver  and  trade  all  the  great  tribes  of 
the  continent.  Surely  nowhere  could  the 
conditions  of  African  ethnology  and  socio- 
logy be  more  effectually  studio. 

Ujiji,  of  course,  is  the  great  central  mart 
of  *'the  great  water,"  as  the  natives 
call  the  laSce.  But  Ujiji  is  not,  as  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  suppose,  merely 
the  name  of  a  native  town.  It  is  the  name 
of  a  large  tribal  territory  filling  a  gi^  in 
the  mountain  barrier  of  the  IsJke,  and  is 
composed  of  thirty^five  districts,  each  with 
its  own  chief,  and  all  subject  to  a  noxt  of 
head  chief  ruling  in  council  with  a  cabinet 
of  some  of  the  leading  chiefs.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  the  chief  town,  which 
straggles  down  to  the  lake  shore  over  two 
of  the  sub-districts,  or  counties,  of  the 
tribe.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that 
although  villages  onthediores  arenumerous^ 
the  larger  and  richer  of  the  native  settle- 
ments are  usually  planted  among  the  hills. 

For  long,  Ujf ji  has  been  the  centre  for 
which  the  expeditions  of  travellers  and 
missionaries,  and  the  caravans  of  Arab 
merchants  have  made  in  going  to  or 
returning  from  the  great  interior.  At  one 
thne,  indeed,  it  was  pretty  much  of  a 
termJnus,  but  now  the  expeditions  refresh 
and  re-form  here  for  much  longer  and  more 
arduous .  journeys.  The  great  terminal 
station  has  thus  become  more  like  a  busy 
junction.  Its  population  is  cosmopolitan 
in  character,  for  representatives  of  all  the 
tribes  come  to  it  for  trade  and  diplomacy ; 
the  Arabs  have  settled  in  it  and  rule  the 
trade  (if  not  the  rulers  also) ;  while  mission- 
aries and  travellers  of  all  nations  are 
frequently  coming  and  going. 

The  principal  features  of  the  town  are 
the  large,  flat-roofed  houses  of  the  Arab 
merdiants,  with  massive  walls  and  broad 
verandahs.  There  are  some  thirty  or  forty 
of  these  arranged  in  hollow  squares,  and 
round  and  between  them  are  the  conical 
and  other  huts  of  the  various  native  settlers 
and  sojourners.  The  tracks  between  tiie 
scattered  dwellings  and  the  banana  groves 
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and  fruit  gardens  form  the  only  roads,  and 
these  all  converge  on  the  market-place. 
This  is  the  great  institution  of  Ujiji — the 
meeting-place  of  all  the  tribes,  and  the 
hotbed  of  many  an  African  intrigue. 
•  "  Here  is  a  gaUy  clothed  Arab  slave  with 
bright-coloured  cloths  and  a  few  yards  of 
calico;  he  takes  the  place  of  money- 
changer, seUing  his  j^cloth  for  the  bsAds — 
which  form  the  corrency-^accnmulated  by 
the  retailer,  or  converting  the  purchaser's 
doth  into  beads.  The  amount  of  cloth  in 
the  town,  and  what  comes  on  the  market 
in  the  morning,  decides  the  exchange  for 
the  day,  on  which  all  transactions  are 
based.  The  standard  is  the  'doti  of 
satini ' — ^f  our  yards  of  common  Manchester 
calico— for  which  nine  to  eleven  bunches 
of  ten  strings  of  beads,  ciJled  a  *  f undo,' 
was  the  exchange  in  1878.  In  1888  this 
was  reduced  to  three  or  four  bunches.  The 
arrival  of  a  caravan  with  cloth  gives  scope 
fjov^  endless  financial  scares  and  schemes, 
while  the  visitors  who  come  to  town 
influence  both  the  price  and  the  supply  of 
everything.  A  few  WaswahUi  tradesmen 
have  come  from  Zanzibar;  one  is  quite 
prosperous  as  a  carpenter,  and  may  be 
seen  superintending  his  journeymen  and 
apprentices  making  doors  and  windows  out 
of  the  beautiful  and  durable  'mininga' 
(African  teak),  or  patching  up  on  the 
beach  some  of  the  venerable  and  grotesque- 
looking  craft  of  the  Arab  merchants.  One 
is  amaker  of  sandals,  and  belts,  and  pouches, 
and  is  always  busy.  Another,  as  a  gun- 
smith, is  highly  favoured  in  the  personal 
service  of  an  Arab.  There  are  beggars; 
there  are  itinerant  musicians  and  singers. 
Fishermen  bring  their  loaded  baskets  from 
the  lake ;  women  bring  their  fowls,  and 
eggs,  and  butter  to  market  from  the 
country.  Here  and  there  amongst  the 
natives  is  one  who  has  been  to  the  coast ; 
he  is  like  a  countryman  in  one  of  our  more 
obscure  villages  who  has  been  to  London. 
Here  and  there  amongst  the  Arabs  there  is 
one  who  has  lived  at  Zanzibar,  or  who  has 
been  to  Muscat,  and  is  a  weighty  man  in 
^uncU  in  consequence.  But  to  the  chief 
part  of  this  people  the  outer  world  has  all 
the  mystery  as  to  its  shape  and  character, 
all  the  unlunited  possibiUties  it  had  for  us 
in  the  Middle  Ages." 

Narrow  as  is  Tanganyika,  the  opposite 
shore  is  rarely  visible,  owing  to  the  great 
evaporation  always  going  on.  Sailing  down 
the  centre  leaves  the  feeling  of  being  in  a 
trough,  but  sailing  along  the  shores  affords 
Gonstantty  chan^g   views   of   beautiful 
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scenery.  For  long  stretches,  mile  aftei 
mile  of  steep  mountains  rise  sheer  from  the 
water;  then  miles  of  forest,  and  anoi 
pebbly  creeks  with  bright  clear  water  and 
shelly  strands,  or  river-mouths  haUrOovered 
with  reeds  and  papyrus,  amid  which  thi 
hippopotamus  snorts  and  the  crocodile 
wallows.  The  lake  is  plentifully  studded 
with  rocky  islands,  which  form  healthy 
sites  for  summer  residences,  and  iti 
coasts  are  well  supplied  with  fine  natural 
harbours. 

<*  There  are  deep  quiet  inleta  with  loft} 
and  almost  perpendicular  sides,  ending 
often  in  a  deep  chine  with  a  beautiful 
cascade ;  while  far  above  aU  on  the  loft] 
heights  overhead  the  virgin  forest  oi 
gigantic  trees  revels  in  perpeti^al  moisture 
sheltering  tree-ferns,  and  festooned  witl 
lianas  and  rattan,  affording  a  home  foi 
rare  insects  below  and  monkeys  above 
the  whole  array  of  African  sc0nery  alik( 
in  its  more  arid  and  its  most  luxurianl 
form." 

On  the  surface  of  the  deep  blue  watei 
of  this  inland  sea,  all  sense  of  distanci 
seems  lost,  save  when  the  horizon  isbrokez 
by  the  rare  triangular  sail  of  the  Aral 
dhow,  or  the  low  hull  of  the  native  canoe 
The  dhows  are  good  sea-boats,  and  stan<i 
well  the  buffeting  to  which  they  are  fre 
quently  exposed  on  these  stormy  waters 
but  the  canoes  are  light  craft,  to  protecl 
which  during  a  tempest  the  crew  have 
frequentiy  to  turn  ttiemselves  into  sea 
anchors — jumping  overboard  and  holdin| 
on  to  the  sides  to  prevent  the  craft  iron 
overturning  or  being  blown  away. 

"In  fine  weather,"  says  Mr.  Hord 
''twere  is  no  more  4oUghtfnl  place  foi 
sailing  than  Lake  Tanganjika,  there  bein{ 
but  very  few  reefs  and  shallows.  Mosi 
beautifid  of  all,  perhaps,  is  its  aspect  on  f 
clear  night  when,  relieved  of  the  sun'i 
glare,  the  voyager  is  able  to  enjoy  th( 
scene.  The  busy  and  perpetual  hum  oi 
insects  on  the  shore  gauges  the  distanc< 
from  the  beach  as  the  boat  recedes  oi 
approaches,  and  seems,  with  the  flickering 
will-o'-wisp  markiiig  out  the  water's  edge 
to  welcome  the  home-coming  voyager- 
arrived,  maybe,  after  long  rain  and  storn 
at  the  desired  haven.  Another  aspect  ii 
given  by  the  south-easter  of  the  dry  season 
sometimes  lasting  as  a  gale  for  four  or  fiv< 
days,  only  lulling  slightiy  at  night,  anc 
causing  a  bad  sea  running  the  whoh 
length  of  the  lake,  and  against  which  it  i 
almost  impossible  for  a  small  craft  to  beat 
At  daybreak  huge  masses  of  clouds  pile( 
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np  on  one  of  the  great  mountain  capes  of 
the  eastern  shore  begin  literally  to  drop 
down  over  the  lake,  overshadowing  all  that 
dde,  as  the  wind  begins  to  rise  with  a  low 
moan  and  the  water  is  lashed  into  little 
waves,  showing  their  erests  white  under 
the  overshadowing  clouds;  then  in  sepa- 
rating masses  and  in  long  perspective  pro- 
cession the  clouds  seem  to  rush  off  across 
the  lake  to  the  table-like  heights  of  Goma 
on  the  opposite  side,  where,  one  after  the 
other,  retedning  a  separate  and  pillow-like 
form,  they  pile  themselves  in  regular, 
horizontal  order." 

Such  are  two  atmospheric  aspects  of 
Tanganyika,  and  another  is  when  the 
waterspouts  form  in  astonishing  numbers 
and  in  uncomfortable  proximity  to  the 
navigator.  Fierce  squallis  and  rough  cross- 
seas  mark  the  changiog  of  the  seasons. 

The  climate,  however,  is  by  no  means 
so  unhealthy  as  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed from  the  reports  of  casual  travellers. 
It  is  certainly  much  healthier  than  the 
coast  regions  where  some  of  the  Mission 
Stations  have  been  located,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  heavy  mortality  and  sick- 
ness among  Europeans  penetrating  into 
the  heart  t>f  Africa  have  been  more  due  to 
the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  the  journey 
than  to  the  climatic  conditions. 

Tanganyika  is  some  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  affords 
tor  M  purposes  an  ever-available  supply  of 
fresh  water,  which,  by  analysis,  has  been 
found  to  contain  less  organic  impurity 
than  Thames  water.  For  Africa,  one 
would  call  the  climate  of  Tanganyika — 
away  from  the  marshy  river-mouths — 
deddedly  salubrious. 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  heart  of  Africa 
also  exhibit  the  central  characteristics  of 
the  region.  On  its  shores  may  be  found 
specimens  of  all  the  vegetable  and  animal 
families  distributed  over  the  different  parts 
of  the  continent.  On  the  heights  of  the 
western  shores,  the  numerous  forests 
extend  right  back  to  the  valley  of  the 
Congo,  and  are  filled  with  innumerable 
enormous  -nduable  trees.  On  the  eastern 
shores  are  grassy  plains,  studded  with 
acacias  and  palms,  and  the  stunted  vegeta- 
tion characteristic  of  East  Central  Africa. 
In  the  north-east  and  at  the  south,  the 
ofl-pahn  abounds.  Bound  the  villages  are 
the  tamarind,  the  castor-oil  plant,  hemp, 
and  pepper.  In  their  fields  the  various 
tribes  cultivate  cotton  and  tobacco,  maize, 
rice,  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  cassava,  pump- 
IdxkBf  ground-nuts,  and  bananas.      In  the 


Arab  settlements  are  found  lemons,  citrons, 
custard-apples,  pomegranates,  and  man- 
goes; and  at  Ujiji  are  cocoa-nut  and  date- 
palnft. 

Then  as  to  birds,  all  the  t]rpes  of  Africa 
seem  to  be  here.  The  ostrich  on  the  plains ; 
the  guinea-fowl,  partridge,  and  pigeon  in 
the  woods;  the  pelican,  spoonbUl,  and 
crested  crane  in  tiie  marshes;  the  solan 
goose,  duck,  and  teal  in  the  lagoons ;  the 
ibis  and  others  in  the  creeks ;  the  vulture, 
the  hawk,  and  the  fi^h-eagle  overhead; 
the  golden  oriole  and  the  kingfisher 
among  tihe  reeds ;  and  innumerable  small 
birds  in  the  trees  and  bushes. 

All  the  African  animals,  too,  are  here  in 
evidence — the  lion  as  well  as  the  elephant, 
the  porcupine  as  well  as  the  monkey,  the 
antelope  as  weU  as  the  hippopotamusi  and 
the  buffalo  as  well  as  the  zebra. 

The  waters  are  richly  stocked  with  fish, 
from  the  tiny  whitebait  to  the  "  singa  "  of 
six  feet  in  length.  Shell-fish  abound  in 
many  forms  quite  new  to  science,  and  fresh- 
water crabs  and  shrimps  are  eagerly  caught 
and  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Two  distinct  kinds  of  scene  seem  to 
typify  this  remarkable  region.  Where 
the  primitive  repose  has  been  broken  by 
long  and  unhappy  experience  with  aliens 
from  afar,  the  disposition  now  is  to  regard 
all  strangers  with  suspicion.  In  these 
parts  the  houses  are  built  closely  together, 
within  stockades,  and  perched  upon  high 
and  easily  defended  situations.  In  the 
undisturbed  districts  thehousesarescattered 
widely  apart  among  groves  of  bananas  or 
fields  of  com  and  cassava,  with  some 
central  cleared  space  used  as  a  market, 
while  upon  the  beach  are  drawn  up  all  the 
varieties  of  craft  known  to  the  African 
boat-builder  and  fisherman. 

Collected  round  this  great  lake  are  no 
fewer  than  twelve  distinct  tribes,  whose 
names  are :  Wazige,  Warundi,  Wajljf, 
Watongwe,  Wafipa,  Walungu,  Waitawa, 
Warungu,  Waguha,  Wagoma,  Wabwari, 
Wamsanzi.  The  peculiarity  of  African 
names  is  in  the  change  of  the  prefix  **  U  " 
from  the  name  of  the  country  to  the  prefix 
''Wa"  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thus,  Wajiji  are  the  people  who  inhabit 
Ujiji,  Wanyamwezi  the  people  who  inhabit 
Unyamwezi,  and  so  on. 

The  territories  of  these  tribes  vary  in 
size,  that  of  the  Wazige  having  a  coast- 
line of  only  thfrty  miles,  while  that  of  the 
Watongwe  has  a  coast-line  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  on  the  lake.  The  Warundi, 
again,  live  on   the  shores  only,  and  are 
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{amons  fishermen  eateemed  by  their  inland 
neighbours. 

One  of  the  cariosities  of  the  lake  is  the 
peninsula  of  Ubwari,  inhabited  by  the 
Wabwari.  This  is  a  little  kingdom,  self- 
contained  (to  use  a  Scotch  term)  on  a 
hilly  ridge  some  thirty  mOes  in  length  and 
five  to  ten  miles  In  width,  with  several 
little  lakes  in  the  hollows  of  the  ridge. 
These  Wabwari  are  quite  distinct  in 
features  and  manners  from  the  other  tribes. 
They  are  much  lighter  in  colour,  and  have 
tapering  limbs,  with  very  small  hands  and 
feet  They  are  ivory-hunters,  and  are 
suspected  also  of  being  slave-dealers.  This 
peninsula  springs  from  the  western  shore 
at  the  top  of  Uie  lake,  where  are  current 
traditions  of  tribes  of  dwarfs  and  cannibals 
in  the  ^'hinterland,"  the  country  behind  the 
mountains.  Thus  native  traders  rather 
fight  shy  of  this  part  of  the  lake,  but  the 
Arabs  do  a  large  business  with  the  semi- 
boycotted  tribes.  It  is  noted  that  these 
tribes  make  the  best  ironwork  of  any  that 
has  been  seen  in  Central  Africa. 

The  native  Svrahili  name  of  Tanganyika 
means,  literally,  '*  the  mixtare,"  and  very 
appropriate  is  the  nomenclature.  In  the 
bosom  of  the  lake  meet  and  mingle  all  the 
waters  of  the  vast  surrounding  framework 
of  hills. 

**  In  like  manner,''  says  Mr.  Hore,  "  the 
various  tribes  represent  the  races  or 
families  of  Africa,  as  though  each,  pushing 
forward  towards  the  interior,  had  mounted 
the  inner  heights,  and,  descending  into 
the  central  depression,  ranged  themselves 
around  the  shores  of  Tanganyika.  Side  by 
side  still,  but  in  much  closer  contact,  the 
same  races  are  neighbours  there  as  on  the 
larger  circumference  of  the  sea-coast ;  but 
across  the  lake,  each  facing  some  other  of 
widely  divergent  character,  complexion  and 
language.  Two  instances  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  this :  the  negro  and  Mhuma  (or 
Abyssinian)  type  of  African.  The  negro 
race  extends  in  unbroken  line  from  the 
western  sea-coast  to  Tanganyika,  where 
they  are  represented  by  the  Wamarungu, 
the  'WagT:dia,  and  Wagoma 

''  The  section  of  Africa  thus  occupied  is 
one  of  those  parts  where  the  inner  heights 
are  so  broken  down  over  the  terrace  that 
it  is  obliterated,  the  whole  forming  one 
grand  continuous  slope  from  the  centre  to 
the  coast  Its  inhabitants,  in  like  manner, 
exhibit  a  certain  continuity  of  habits, 
manners,  and  industries  throughout,  only 
modified  by  the  influence  of  foreigners  and 
foreign  things  near  the  coast   The  Mhuma, 


represented  on  the  lake  by  the  Warundi 
and  Wajiji,  show  more  clearly  the  changes 
incident  to  more  varying  habitat  .  .  .  We 
find  them  on  the  plains  become  wander- 
ing nomads  and  cattle  tenders;  further 
on,  but  still  retaining  their  cattle,  they  are 
found  cultivating  the  ground  or  settled  as 
a  shepherd  dass  among  other  cultivators; 
and  finallyi  on  the  lake  shore,  having  found  a 
permanent  home,  while  still  retaining  their 
cattle,  they  have  fully  developed  or  revived 
all  the  native  industries  of  ironwork,  weav- 
ing, agriculture,  eta,  by  which,  as  by  their 
features,  we  recognise  their  relationship 
with  the  natives  of  the  north-east  coast" 

Farther,  at  Tanganyika  has  been  found 
proof  in  support  of  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  penetrated  the  continent  from 
the  west  coast,  namely,  that  the  farther 
from  the  coast  the  better  is  the  condition 
of  the  natives,  moriJly,  socially,  and  po- 
litically. Industrially,  too,  one  might  say, 
for  among  the  peoples  of  the  Tanganyika 
basin  are  to  be  found  the  perms  of  most  of 
the  useful  arts :  the  minmg  and  working 
of  metals ;  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton;  the  making  of  pottery;  and  the 
pleating  of  vegetable  fibres  into  ropes, 
mats  and  baskets. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  African  native 
has  been  misunderstood  and  calumniated 
for  generations,  that  he  has  been  called 
lazy  merely  because  his  wants  are  easily 
satisfied,  and  savage  and  bloodthirsty 
merely  because  he  has  had  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  strongly  infused  with  physical 
courage  ? 

Clearly  we  have  much  to  learn  yet  both 
about  Africa  and  the  Africans;  and  bom 
what  we  have  said  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
better  centre  for  the  study  can  be  indicated 
than  this  strange  composite  region  of 
Tanganyika,  which  physically,  ethnologi- 
cally,  and  commercially  is  the  real  heartjof 
Africa 
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I  AM  becoming  stout  It  appears  that 
during  the  last  two  years  I  have  increased 
some&ing  over  a  stone  in  weight  I  suffer 
no  inconvenience  from  the  fact  My  health 
is  good.  I  live  as  I  always  have  lived, 
even  from  my  boyhood  upwarda  I  enjoy 
my  life.  The  person  who  suffers  is  a  near 
relation.  At  least,  I  am  beginning  to 
think  that  he  must  suffer,  because  of  his 
continued  perseverance  in  his  attempt  to 
make  me  suffer  too.    My  increase  in  pon- 
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derod^  aotB  on  him  as  a  red  rag  acts  on  a 
bnlL    1  never  see  him  bat  he  explodes. 

"  Good  Heavens !  my  dear  fellow,  what 
a  sight  yon  are !  It's  disgracefal ! "  That 
is  what  h9  exdaims  every  time  he  sees  me. 

'*  A  man  of  yonr  height  ought  to  weigh ^ 

I  don't  know  how  mndi  a  man  of  my 
height  ought  to  weigh,  bat  he  knows,  down 
to  tne  fractions  of  we  onnces.  "  Look  at 
me !  I  haven't  an  oance  of  saperflaoas 
flesh  apon  me.  I'm  as  fit  as  a  fiddler. 
Ton  ought  to  —  and  yon  could — get 
eighteen  pounds  o£f  in  less  than  a  month." 

li  I  would  let  him,  he  would  get  eighteen 
pounds  o£f  in  less  than  a  montlu  He 
regards  me,  not  only  with  unmitigated 
contempt,  but,  in  a  sense,  as  a  poaitive 
criminsJ,  because  I  refuse  to  let  him.  It's 
a  fact.  He  would  make  my  life  a  misery, 
from  my  point  of  view,  because  of  those 
eighteen  pounds  of— to  please  him,  I  wQl 
cau  it  superfluity.  He  would  upset  my 
most  chenshed  habits.  He  would  turn 
my  whole  existence  upside  down.  I  need 
omy  mention  one  thing  he  wishes  me  to 
do.  He  wants  me  to  get  up  every  morning 
soon  after  six  o'clock,  put  on  three  or  four 
suits  of  flannels — ^all  the  flannds  I  possess, 
is  how  he  words  it — three  or  four  woollen 
mufflers— <' That's  where  the  fat  is,  about 
your  neck,"  he  says — a  thick  woollen,  cap, 
and,  wet  or  fine,  trot  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
out — ''Half  a  mile  would  be  better,"  he 
says,  ''but  you  might  begin  with  a  quarter" 
-^-and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in.  I  would 
almost  rather  put  on  a  stone  a  day  than 
do  it.  Yet,  if  he  had  the  power,  I  verily 
believe  that  he  would  make  me  do  this — 
ta  me — ^hateful  thing. 

The  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking  is  not 
a  lunatic.  He  is  an  eminently  sane  and 
an  eminoitly  clever  man.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  already  made  a  mark  b  the 
world,  and  who  will  make  a  still  greater 
mark  in  the  world,  and  I  am  strongly  of 
(pinion  that  he  will  owe  his  success  in  no 
sUght  degree  to  his  extraordinary  propensity 
for  ma^g  men  do  the  things  which  he 
likes,  and  which  suit  him,  but  which  they 
don't  like,  and  which  don't  suit  them.  He 
gets  up  eariy.  He  would  like  to  make  all 
other  men  get  up  early.  He  likes  to  have 
a  swim — in  a  bath,  or  a  river,  or  a  sea,  or 
somewhere — as  soon  as  he  is  dressed.  He 
would  like  all  other  men  to  have  a  swim — 
in  a  ba&,  or  a  river,  or  a  sea,  or  somewhere 
— as  soon  as  they  are  dressed.  When  he 
has  had  his  swim  he  likes  to  go  for  a 
gallop  across  country.  He  would  like 
other  men  when  they  have  had  thefr  swim 


to  go  for  a  gallop  across  country.  And  so 
on  with  all  his  tastes.  He  would  like  his 
tastes  to  be  universali  and  I  repeat  that, 
if  he  had  the  power,  he  would  nutke  them 
universal. 

You  are  a  fortunate  individual  if,  when 
you  look  round  among  your  acquaintance, 
you  do  not  find  this  type  of  man  quite  a 
common  one.  If  you  are  not  just  such  a 
man  yourself,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised.  It 
is  a  type  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

This  is  a  question  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  It  IS  a  question  of  whether  a 
man  is  to  be  allowed  to  do  what  he  himself 
wishes  to  do,  or  if  he  is  to  be  compelled  to 
do  what  other  men  wish  him  to  do.  In 
other  words,  if  he  is  to  live  his  own  life  or 
another  man's.  It  is  rapidly  becom&ig  the 
question  of  the  day.  There  are  things 
which  most  of  us  are  agreed  that  men 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do,  even  though 
they  may  wish  to  do  them.  For  instance, 
we  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  unanimously 
agreed  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  kill  his  mother.  But  it  Is  not  to  that 
sort  of  thing  I  am  referring. 

Governments  are  interfering  more  and 
more  with  the  details  of  daily  life,  and 
individuals  are  following  their  example. 
Brown  finds  himself  unable  to  leave  Jones 
alone,  and^  Jones  finds  himself  unable  to 
leave  Brown.  Brown  goes  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  he  takes  care  that  the  members 
of  his  household  go  at  the  same  time. 
The  lights  in  Jones's  front  windows  are 
always  burning  till  two  a.m.  This  thing  is 
a  grievance  to  Brown.  He  never  speaks  of 
the  lights  in  Jones's  front  windows — and 
he  always  speaks  of  them  when  he  speaks 
of  Jones — ^without  a  sort  of  horror.  If 
he  had  his  way,  he  would  insist  upon 
Jones  extinguishing  the  lights  in  his 
front  windows  at  the  same  instant  tiiat 
he  extinguishes  his  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jones — as  might  be  expected,  some 
folks  will  observe,  from  a  man  who  never 
puts  out  his  lights  till  two  a.m. — never 
goes  to  church.  When^  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Brown  with  his  offspring,  down  to 
the  three-year-old,  starts  for  his  favourite 
place  of  worship,  Jones  simply  rages. 
He  uses  the  most  extraordinary  language 
with  referoice  to  his  opposite  neighbour, 
Mr.  Brown.  If  he  had  his  way  he  would 
insist  upon  Brown  spending  his  mornings 
as  he  spends  his — ^in  reading  the  Sunday 
papers. 

Why  should  these  things  bel  Why 
should  not  each  man  let  each  other  man 
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live  the  Ufa  which  suits  him  best,  and 
wish  tiim  joy  of  it!  Why  notl  Have 
^  these  things  always  beeni  I  hope,  for 
*the  sake  of  the  generations  which  have 
gone,  that  they  have  not.  If  they  have, 
then  for  my  part  I  think  it  is  jast  as 
well  for  those  generations  that  they  are 
gone. 

Then  there  is  the  sodal  tyranny — the 
tyranny  of  the  enstom  of  the  hour.  I 
have  heard  recently  of  a  man  who,  in 
certain  circles,  was  regarded  almost  as  a 
pariah.  Why  %  Because  he  didn't  tub 
himself  in  the  mornings.  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  tab;  I  indulge  in  one 
mysel£  What  objection  this  man  had 
to  a  tab  I  can't  say.  I  have  never  spoken 
to  the  man  in  my  life.  Bat  it  appears 
that  he  never  does  tab  liimself ,  and  that 
he  has  admitted  as  mach  in  a  moment 
of  rash  confidence — ^to  his  sorrow. 

When  I  was  at  the  dab  a  little  time 
ago,  this  man  happened  to  enter  the 
Toom.  Colonel  Gawler  glared  at  him — 
I  was  convendng  with  Gawler  at  the 
moment. 

*'Tiiat's  a  nice  man,"  observed  Oawler, 
in  a  tone  which  more  than  hinted  that, 
in  Gawler's  estimatloii,  he  was  anything 
bat  a  nice  man. 

*'  What's  the  matter  with  the  man  t " 

f*  Fellow  never  washes  himselL" 

To  my  knowledge  I  had  never  seen  the 
man  before  in  my  life.  Bat  he  did  not 
look  to  me  like  a  man  who  never  washed 
himself.  He  looked  as  dean  as  Gawler. 
I  asked  Gawler,  since  the  man  looked  dean, 
and  since  he  never  washed  himself,  who 
ttien  washed  him.  It  then  came  oat  ttiat 
what  Gawler  meant  was  that  the  man  had 
been  heard  to  admit  that  he  never  tabbed. 
I  said  that  perhai»  that  was  becaofie  the 
man  didn't  like  a  tab.  Then  Gawler 
glared  at  me.  I  am  ander  the  impression 
that  he  then  and  there  set  me  down,  in 
his  own  mind,  as  an  anwashed  animal 
myself.  He  was  good  enoagh  to  observe 
tlukt  a  man  who  didn't  tab  ooghtn't  to 
live.  I  thoa^t  that  rather  strong,  even 
for  Gkwler;  becaase,  if  a  man  who  did 
not  tab  himself— tabs  only  came  in  yester- 
day, they  may  be  gone  aeain  to-morrow — 
was  not  allowed  to  live,  what  woald  become 
of  the  liberty  of  ttie  sabject?  I  fancy 
that  qaestfon  woald  be  a  poser,  even  for 
Gawtor. 

I  am  a  smoker.  I  smoke  pipes,  cigarettes, 
KoAi  when  I  can  get  them«  cigars.  I  smoke 
everywhere.  I  have  smoked  in  bed.  I 
may  smoke  there  again  some  night,  when, 


having  encoantered  some  fresh  and  an- 
asaally  glaring  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  the  sabject,  I  am  par- 
ticalarly  anzioas,  before  endeavoaring  to 
woo  sleep,  to  soothe  my  agitation.  I  smoke 
in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  hoase.  I 
smoke  in  my  wife's  drawing-room.  She 
does  not  object,  not  becaase  she  smokes 
herself — she  doesn't;  she  regards  the 
habit  as  manly,  bat  anwomanly ;  she  knows 
that  I  am  a  dave  to  the  ''  bestial  nicotine 
habit" — that  is  what  I  saw  it  called  in 
print  the  other  day— and  she  loves  to  have 
me  with  her,  and  being  with  her,  to  know 
that  I  am  happy:  for  which  I  say,  God 
bless  her ! 

One  woald  think  that  in  this,  theoreti- 
cally, land  of  liberty,  if  my  wife  chooses 
to  allow  me  to  smoke  in  her  drawing-roonii 
it  woald  only  be  her  affab  and  mine.  Bat 
it  seems  that  this  is  not  so.  Mrs.  Blacker 
has  been  hinting  to  Mrs.  Clacker  that  my 
wife  is  no  bettor  than  she  oaght  to  be. 
It  is  my  smoking  in  the  drawing-room 
which  has  done  it.  Mrs.  Blacker  is  of 
opinion  that  my  wife  oaght  not  to  be 
allowed  to  allow  me  to  smoke  in  my— or 
her,  I  really  do  not  know  which  it  is — 
drawing-room.  Mr&  Blacker  does  not 
allow  Mr.  Blacker  to  be  gailty  of  sadi 
an  action;  ergo,  my  wife  oaght  not  to 
allow  me.  This  appears  to  me  to  be,  if 
not  illogical,  then,  at  any  rate,  a  trifle 
hard.  Bat  perhaps  in  these  matters  my 
point  of  view  is  pecaliar.  I  am  beginning 
to  think  it  mast  be. 

There  is  a  story  told  somewhere  of  a 
yoang  man  who  was  placed  in  what,  ander 
the  circamstances,  was  rather  an  anf  ortanate 
sitaation*  This  yoang  man — he  mast  have 
been  an  ent^rising  yoang  man,  and  fall 
of  resoarccr^had  nothing  to  live  iq>on 
except  what  are  called,  perhaps  ironicdly, 
•< expectations."  He  had  "expectations" 
from  two  different  branches  of  his  family, 
and  nothing  else.  He  ased  to  qaarter 
himself  first  apon  the  A  branch,  and  then 
apon  the  B  branch — with  the  intention  of 
giving  general  satisfaction,  and  of  dohig 
his  daty  to  both.  This  arrangement  looked 
very  well  in  theory,  bat  it  did  not  work  oat 
so  well  in  practice  The  A  branch  were 
Anti-everythingites ;  they  lived  apon  a 
handful  of  palse  and  a  g^l  of  water  a  day. 
And,  on  the  same  lines,  in  all  other  respects 
they  made  of  life  a  wild  caroase.  The 
resolt  was  that  when  that  yoang  man 
qaitted  the  hospitable  shelter  of  his  rda- 
tives'  establishment,  he  had  not  only  "  got 
off  eighteen  poands,"  bat  he  had  "got  off" 
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every  thing  the  as  well  There  was  nothing 
left  of  him  bat  skin  and  bones.  That  sort 
of  thing  did  not  snit  that  young  man  at 
all  He  was  only  the  shattered  wreck  of 
what  he  onght  to  have  been. 

From  the  A  branch  he  passed  to  the  B 
branch.  And  then  what  a  change  came 
o'er  the  spirit  of  the  scene  I  The  members 
of  the  B  branch  of  that  yonng  man's  family 
were  some  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world. 
They  drank — great  powers  I  how  they 
drank  1  And  they  ate  —  their  potations 
never  destroyed  their  appetites.  They 
were  free  livers  all  rounds  dreadfully  free 
livers.  "  No  canting  hnmbng  about  us  1 " 
they  explained.    They  were  "terrors  to 

go." 
It  is  certain  that  that  young  man  did 

require  building  up.  But  not  quite  on  the 
lines  on  which  the  members  of  that  B 
branch  insisted.  They  made  him  drunk 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  which  was  an 
easy  thing  to  do,  and  they  kept  him  drunk 
the  whole  time  he  was  with  them,  which 
was  an  equally  easy  thing  to  do.  This  sort 
of  thing  did  not  suit  him  any  more  than 
the  other  kind  of  thing.  The  truth  is  that 
this  young  man  had  a  constitution  of  his 
own,  and,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  live 
his  own  life,  he  might  have  done  very  well. 
But  he  was  not  allowed.  The  consequence 
was  that  between  them,  the  A  and  B 
branches  of  his  family,  they  killed  him. 
He  died.  So  they  realued  what,  under  the 
circumtances,  must  have  been  his  "  expec- 
tations." 

The  moral  of  this  young  man's  sad 
story  is  surely  applicable  to  a  large  number 
of  tiie  inhabitants  of  this  great  country. 
What  with  the  vegetarians,  and  the  people 
who  recommend  a  meat  diet — ^the  relation 
whose  soul  hankers  to  "get  off"  my 
eighteen  pounds  strongly  recommends  me 
to,  if  possible,  subsist  upon  nothing  but 
meat — and  the  people  who  tell  you  to  go 
to  bed  early,  and  the  people  who  tell  you 
to  do  with  as  little  sleep  as  you  possibly 
can,  and  the  teetotalers^  and  the  people  who 
warn  you  against  the  impurities  of  water, 
and  the  other  people  who  point  out  the  evil 
effects  of  effervescing  liquids,  and  the  still 
other  people  who  advise  you — particularly 
when  you  are  thiraty — not  to  drink  any 
liquid  at  all ;  what  with  these  people,  and 
the  many  other  people  like  them,  some  of 
us  are  in  danger  of  sharing  the  sad  fate  of 
that  unfortunate  young  man,  and  of  realis- 
ing the  "  expectations  "  which  he  realised 
to  the  f  uU.  When  will  the  day  come,  in 
this  land  of  liberty,  when  each  man  will 


allow  each  other  man  to  pursue  in  peace, 
and  without  overt  or  covert  molestation, 
his  own  line  of  progress  to  the  grave  1 

"  Henrietta,"  remarks  the  young  sentle-^ 
man  in  the  "funny"  paper,  "by  aU  that 
has  gone  before,  by  all  that  is  to  follow 
fliter,  I  implore  you  to  be  my  wife  1 " 

"  Robert,"  she  replies,  "  I  love  you.  I 
love  you  truly.  There  is  only  one  obstacle 
which  prevents  my  saying  yes.  But  that 
obstacle  is  insurmountable." 

"  Ob,  Henrietta,  what  can  it  be  t " 

"  You  part  your  hafr  at  the  side.  I  have 
resolved  that  I  will  confine  my  matrimonial 
speculatbns  to  gentlemen  who  part  their 
hair  in  the  middle." 

If  Egbert  is  a  wise  Robert — and  one 
may  suppose  that  even  men  in  love  are 
sometimes  wise — ^he  will  accept  Henrietta's 
refusal  as  final.  A  young  woman  who, 
at  such  a  crisis  in  her  life,  can  make  a 
point  of  a  "middle  crossing,"  will,  later 
on,  develope  an  eye  for  "  details  "  which 
will,  probably,  not  tend  to  an  increase  of 
Robert's  comfort.  There  are  such  people 
as  Henrietta  in  the  world — even  out  of  the 
"funny"  papers.  There  are  husbands 
who  quarrel  with  their  wives — and  would 
like  to  rend  them — ^because  they,  the 
husbands,  prefer  broad-toed  boots,  and 
their  wives  prefer  pointed  ones. 

"  Oan't  afford  to  know  Parker,"  observes 
Barker,  who  has  just  cut  the,  so  far  as 
you  know,  estimable  Parker  dead  in 
the  street. 

"  Why  not !  "  you  enquire. 

"  Can't  afford  to  know  a  man  who  wears 
tweeds  on  Sundays." 

"That  man  Barker,"  Parker  tells  you 
in  confidence,  when  you  meet  liim  shortly 
afterwards,  "  couldn't  exist  outside  a  frock- 
coat  and  a  *  topper.'  I  tell  you  that  such 
idiots  ought  to  be  boiled  alive  I " 

Why  cannot  people  let  each  other  alone  % 
It  is  absurd  to  talk  about  living  in  an  age 
of  universal  toleration  until  they  do.  Tiie 
truest  toleration  consists  in  not  on^  allow- 
ing a  man  to  differ  from  you,  but  in  not 
even  attempting  to  bring  him  over  to  your 
opinion.  With  the  beginning  of  the  atteonpt 
to  bring  him  over  to  your  opinion  tolera- 
tion ceases.    That's  a  fact. 

Takethecaseof  fiction.  Wewillgrantthat 
to  read  nothing  else  but  fiction  inevitably, 
and  invariably,  tends  to  weaken  the  mental 
powers.  Very  good.  I  say  that  we  will 
grant  it ;  but,  even  granting  it,  if  Jones 
deliberately  chooses  of  malice  aforethought, 
and  because  he  wishes  to  live  his  own  life 
in  his  own  way,  to  weaken  his  mental 
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powers,  what  has  that  to  do  with  Brown — 
who,  by  the  way,  is  an  entire  stranger  to 
Jones  t  Why  should  Brown  endeavour  to 
insist  upon  Jones  givmg  the  whole,  or  even 
part,  of  his  attention  to,  say,  works  on 
political  economy,  which  happens  to  be 
Brown's  favourite  reading,  but  which  Jones 
simply  loathes  9  If  you  look  at  the  reports 
of  the  Public  Libranes  you  will  find  that, 
in  this  respect,  Brown  is  infringing  on  the 
liberty  of  the  subject — the  subject  being 
Jones.  It  seems  to  me  that  echo  answers 
—why  1 

Smith  teUs  me  this  pleasing  little  anec- 
dote. He  is  acquainted  with  a  certain 
family  in  which  it  is  the  custom  on  Sun- 
days to  "  hide  away" — that  is  how  Smith 
puts  it — all  works  of  fiction,  and  to 
ostentatiously  display  quite  another  kind 
of  literature  altogether.  Well  and  good. 
If  these  people  have  a  taste  that  way, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
indulge  it.  Smith  sees  none.  Only,  in 
Smith's* house,  no  custom  of  the  kind 
prevails  There  you  may  read  on  Sundays 
the  same  books  which  you  read  on  week 
days.  And  this  thing  is  gall  and  wormwood 
to  those  other  people.  The  thought  tiiat 
Smith  should  have  ideas  of  his  own  on 
such  a  subject  is  more  than  they  can 
stand.  So — with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world — ^they  endeavour,  on  Sundays, 
to  begmle  Smith's  children  to  their  house 
wiiJi  a  view  of  removing  them  out  of  tibe 
reach  of  contamination.  If  this  is  not  an 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subjept. 
Smith  wants  to  know  what  is.  I  don't 
know.  I  tell  him  so.  He  declares  that 
they  are  attempting  to  poison — ^it  is  a 
strong  word,  but  it  is  Smith's — the  minds 
of  his  children  against  their  parents.  They 
are  actually  teaching  them  to  sit  upon  their 
father.  A  Sunday  or  two  ago— the  poor 
man  asserts  that  he  has  no  time  to  read  a 
book  except  on  Sundays ! — he  was  reading 
that  well-known  story  of  Qailpen's,  **  Kiss 
Me  Qaick  and  Let  Me  Go,"  when  his 
eldest,  Jane  Matilda,  observed,  amidst 
the  approving  glances.  Smith  maintains,  of 
her  brother  and  of  her  sisters,  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  BlenkinsopJawkins — ^the  Blen- 
kinsop-Jawkinses  are  the  people  who 
"  hide  away  "  the  story-books  on  Sundays 
— were  both  of  opinion  that  a  father  of  a 
family  set  a  bad  example  by  indulging,  in 
the  presence  of  his  children,  in  light  litera- 
ture on  the  Sabbath  Day.  That  does  appear 
to  me  dreadful,  that  the  Blenkinsop- 
Jawkinses  should  have  prompted  Jane 
Matilda  to  say  a  thing  like  that  1  Goodness 


knows  that  children  nowadays  are  quite 
ready  enough  to  sit  upon  tiieir  parents 
without  extraneous  aid.  I  speak  as  a 
parent  myself. 

Beferrbg  to  our  children,  how  does  this 
question  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  apply 
to  them  ?  There  have  been  occasions  when 
that  enquiry  has  come  home  to  my  own 
conscience.  To  what  extent  are  we  entitled 
to  cram  our  notions  of  things  down  their 
throats!  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
matter  which  requires  delicate  con- 
sideration. I  am  aware  that  some  people 
do  not  think  so.  There  are  parents  who 
make  John  and  Mary  swallow  their  smallest 
dicta  as  if  they  were  the  final  pronounce- 
ments of  infinite  wisdom.  But  if,  in  this 
matter,  injustice  is  done  now  and  then, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  grovdng  subject  is 
infringed,  I  console  myself  with  the  re- 
flection that  if  you  train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  in  which  you  think  he  ought  to  go, 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  wQl 
depart  from  it  when  he  is  old.  It  is  rattier 
a  doleful  consolation  now  and  then, 
especially  if  you  stand  in  the  shoes  of  a 
parent.  •  Yet  it  certainly  is  a  fact  that  if 
you  bring  up  a  child  to  be  strictly  Sab- 
batarian, it  is  at  least  level  betting  that  he 
will  be  vice-president  of  the  National 
Sunday  League  before  he  die&  And  if 
you  bring  him  up  in  the  ways  of  the 
Sabbath-breaker,  he  will  be  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance 
Society  before  the  curtain  rings  down  on 
the  last  scene  of  all.  These  things  are 
mysteries ;  but  so  it  is. 

For  my  part  I  would  venture  to  make  a 
confession  of  faith  which  I  am  only  too 
painfully  conscious  is  just  now  likely  to 
bring  down  on  the  head  of  any  one  who 
makes  it,  from  the  most  influential  quarters, 
the  bitterest  opprobrium.  If  I  had  my 
own  way — ^I  am  never  likely  to  have  it,  so 
pray  let  everybody  keep  his  temper — ^I 
would  let  each  man  do,  within  the 
widest  possible  limits,  as  the  convention^ 
American  is  supposed  to  express  it,  '<  what 
he  darned  weU  pleases."  lu  other  and  less 
notorious  words,  I  would  respect  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  I  do  so  like  to  do 
what  I  like,  that  I  feel  sure  that  other 
people  must  like  to  do  what  they  like. 
And  I  would  let  them  do  it.  I  really 
would ;  and  I  would  think  no  worse  of 
them  because  they  did  it.  I  really 
wouldn't.  I  would  let  each  man,  within 
the  widest  possible  limits,  live  his  own  life 
in  his  own  way.  There,  for  me,  would  be 
Utopia.    I  am  unable  to  place  myself  in 
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the  place  of  every  other  man;  bat  I  am 
able  to  realise  that  a  man  may  have,  deep 
down,  reasons  for  the  things  he  does  which 
I,  becanse  of  my  oonstitation,  and  because 
of  my  education,  am  incapable  of  c<ni- 
ceiving.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is 
so,  knowing  that  I  have  reasons  for  some 
of  the  things  I  do,  which  other  men  appear 
to  be  incapable  of  conceiving. 

There  are  people  who,  in  public  and  in 
private,  are  dways  urging  that  every  man 
and  every  woman,  and,  I  ahnost  fancy, 
every  child,  should  have  a  "  mission."  It 
seems  unnecessary  that  these  people  should 
do  this.  Every  average  man  already  has 
a  mission.  His  mission  is  to  interfere 
with  every  other  average  man.  There  are 
certain  churches  which  do  not  prosdytise. 
For  my  part,  I  admire  them  for  that 
if  I  admire  them  for  nothing  else.  They 
do  not  save  a  man  by  destroying  hui 
happiopss.  They  do  not  in&nnge  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  One  notes  that  the 
people  who  are  keenest  to  act  the  missionary 
to  others,  are  also  keenest  to  resent  other 
people  acting  the  missionary  to  them.  A 
'' religious  "paper  some  time  ago  actually 
applauded  a  mob  which  had  assaulted 
some  Mormon  missionaries  in  the  streets 
of  Manchester.  That  religious  paper 
said,  right  out,  that  those  Mormons 
had  only  received  what  they  deserved. 
To  the  conduct(»s  of  that  paper,  the 
idea  that  Mormons  should  *'come  the 
missionary"  over  us  was  dreadful  But 
that  we  should  "  come  the  missionary  "  over 
Mormons,  that  was  simply  our  bounden 
duty  and  was  written  in  the  skies.  Cir- 
cumstances alter  cases.  Odd  how  indignant 
some  fdks  become  if  you  apply  this  tonism 
to  them.  They  feel  fit  to  Imni  you  at  the 
stake. 

I  have  sometimes  felt,  when  I  have  been 
in  a  more  than  usually  wicked  and 
maUcious  mood,  that,  if  I  were  a  billionaire, 
I  should  like  to  q[>end  my  millions  in 
establishing,  on  a  firm  basis,  say  a  Moham- 
medan propaganda.  I  would  buUd  a  mosque 
in  every  great  town,  and  do  the  thing  in 
style.  I  venture  to  prq^hesy  that  those 
Mohammedan  missionaries  would  gain  as 
many  converts  in  England  as  our  mis- 
sionaries gain  among  the  Mohammedans. 
But  would  not  our  missionaries  and  their 
supporters  revile  1  The  very  men  who  are 
appealing  to  heaven  and  earth  because  our 
missionanes  are  violently  objected  to  by  the 
Chinese,  and  not  even  8u£fered  by  Moham- 
medan communities. 

"  Liberty  of  conscience  "  is  a  phrase  which 


means  to  most  men  liberty  only  for  their 
own  consciences.  You  say  that  everybody 
knows  thatt  But  they  don't;  or,  at 
best,  men  only  know  it  of  other  men  and 
not  of  themselves!  *' Toleration"  means 
to  most  of  us  that  we  must  be  tolerated, 
our  crotchets,  and  our  £ads,  and  oar 
idiosyncrasies,  not  that  we  must  tolerate 
the  crotchets,  and  the  fads,  and  the 
idiosyncrasiesof  others.  Perishthethought ! 
"Liberty  of  the  subject"  is  a  legal  catch- 
word or  a  party  catchword  now  and  then. 
How  many  of  us  consider  that  a  man's 
liberty  can  be  whittled  away, "  here  a  little, 
and  there  a  little,"  until  there  is  none  of  it 
left  at  all9  So  that  we  are  bound  who 
ought  to  be  free  I 

We  are  told  that  the  height  of  polite- 
ness consists  in  a  man^  who  Imows  all 
about  the  subject  in  hand,  listening,  with 
courteous  attention,  to  the  man  who 
knows  nothing  about  it.  One  begins  to 
think  that  the  truly  great  man  is  the  man 
who,  knowhig  that  his  friend  differs  from 
him  on  every  pointy  allows  him  to  differ, 
ahd  still  remains  his  friend.  After  all, 
it  is  the  little  people  who  won't  let  us 
idone.  Some  of  them  may  be  clever,  but 
they  are  not  great,  not  truly  great  It  is 
the  little  men  who  remark  on  the  fact  of 
our  wearing  turn-down  collars  when 
*'  stand-ups  "  are  the  fashion  of  the  hour. 
Great  men  realise  that  trifles  form  the  sum 
of  human  happiness,  so  they  let  them  alone. 
Great  men  realise  how  dear  out  own  small 
peculiarities  are  to  each  of  us,  so  they  do 
not  gall  us  by  attempts  at  improving  ihem 
away.  It  is  the  little  men  who  do  these 
things.  It  is  the  little  men  who  want  us 
to  go  to  bed  at  ten  because  they  want  to 
go  to  bed  at  ten,  and  who  want  us  to  get 
up  at  six  o'clock  because  they  want  to  get 
up  at  six.  Unfortunately  the  world  is 
made  up  of  little  men. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  worse  ware 
coming*    We  are  threatened  with  a  dead 
level  of  uniformity.    Centralisation  is  all 
the  cry — organisation.   Individualism  is  to 
be  stamped  out.    We  are  all  to  be  of  one 
pattern.    We  are  not  all  to  have  our  own 
tastes.    We  are  all  to  have  one  taste.    We 
are  not  each  to  do  the  thing  he  likes  in  the 
way  he  likes  to  do  it.    We  are  all  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  way.    If  a  man 
shall  do  it  in  his  own  way,  woe  betide  him  1 
He  is  a  blackleg,  worse  than  a  tiiief  1     In 
short,  we  are  no  longer  to  live  our  own 
lives,  but  the  lives  of  other  men.    In  the 
liberty  that  is  to  be,  the  liberty  of   the 
subject  is  doomed. 
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Weill  we  shall  see.  Those  see  most  who 
live  longest.  The  Puritans  had  their  day. 
The  reaction  of  the  Restoration  followed. 
Nothing  seems  so  sure  as  that  the  things 
of  to-day  are  not  the  things  of  to-morrow. 
It  is  fortnnate  that  to  some  of  as  the  Veiled 
Figure  of  the  Fatnre  always  holds  in  her 
hands  the  apples  of  gold. 

BIRD  SUPERSTITIONS  AND 
CURIOSITIES. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

It  is  manrellonsly  surprising  what  an 
amount  of  superstition  has  during  the 
course  of  ages,  since  they  were  first 
created,  grown  up  and  clustered  around 
our  beautiful  feathered  songsters.  None 
are  too  beautifoli  and  none  too  sweet 
singers  to  escape  the  taint;  indeed,  it 
woold  almost  appear  as  though  beauty 
and  musical  charm  had  rather  added  to 
than  taken  from  the  superstitions  which 
have  been  invented  in  one  age  and 
another.  These  are  not  confined  to  one 
land,  but  in  some  form  are  common  to  all. 
But  of  the  superstitions  I  have  to  chronicle, 
not  one  is  so  beautiful  as  ttiat  practised 
at  Lucknow.  Every  morning  in  the 
market  birds  are  pnrohaaed  by  tiie 
pious  Hindoos  that  they  may  set  them 
free.  This  Is  done  as  a  work  of  atone- 
ment,  in  indtation  of  the  Jewish  scape- 
goat. The  merit  is  not  attributed  to  the 
Deity,  but  in  a  large  measure  to  the  bird 
itself,  or  from  its  attendant  spirit;  and 
hence  Mrds  of  good  or  bad  omen,  especially 
kitea  umI  crows,  are  m  much  demand,  and 
are  regularly  bought  and  sold  for  that 
puroose. 

Without  further  introduction  I  will 
begin  with  the  **  cuckoo."  In  many  parts 
of  England,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  there  are  numerous  supersti- 
tions concerning  the  cuckoo,  all  of  which, 
however;  unite  in  ascribing  to  it  oracular 
powers.  In  the  Maritime  Highlands  and 
Hebrides,  if  the  cuckoo  is  first  heard  by 
one  who  has  not  broken  his  fast,  some 
misfortune,  it  is  believed,  may  be  expected. 
Indeed,  beiEdde  the  danger,  it  is  considered 
a  reproach  to  one  to  have  heard  the 
cuckoo  wUle  hungry.  In  France,  to  hear 
the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time  fasting  is  to 
make  the  hearer  an  idle  do-nothing  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  or  to  numb  his  limbs  for 
the  same  period.  There  is  a  simUar  belief 
in  Somersetshire.  Thomas  Hall,  in 
"Natural!    and    Artificiall   Conclusions" 


(1660),  says:  ''A  very  easie  and  merry 
conceit  to  keep  off  fleas  from  your  beds  or 
chambers :  Plinie  reporteth  that  if,  when 
you  'first  hear  the  cuckow  you  mark  weU 
where  your  right  foot  standeth,  and  take 
up  of  that  earth,  the  fleas  will  by  no  means 
breed,  either  in  your  house  or  chamber^ 
where  any  of  the  same  earth  is  thrown  or 
scattered."  In  Northumberland  you  are 
told  that  if  you  are* walking  on  a  hard 
road  when  the  cuckoo  first  calls,  the  en- 
suing season  will  be  fall  of  calamity  for 
you ;  to  be  on  soft  ground  is  a  very  lucky 
omen.  In  Westphalia  the  peasants,  on 
hearing  the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time,  roll  over 
on  the  grass,  in  order  to  ensure  themselves 
against  the  lumbago  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  This  is  considered  all  the  more 
likely  to  be  efficacious  if  the  bird  should 
repeat  the  cry  while  the  devotee  is  on  the 
ground.  The  Bohemians  say  that,  the 
cuckoo  is  a  transformed  peasant  woman, 
who  hid  herself  when  she  saw  the  Lord 
Jesus  coming,  lest  she  should  be  obliged 
to  give  Him  a  loaf.  After  He  had 
gone  she  put  her  head  out  of  a  window, 
and  cried  **  Cuckoo,"  whereupon  she  was 
at  once  changed  into  the  bird  of  spring, 
while  her  daughters,  who  had  taken 
compassion  on  Him,  were  placed  among 
the  stars  as  the  Pleiades,  The  Bo- 
hemians also  say  that  the  cuckoo 
once  had  a  crown  on  her  head,  till  at  a 
wedding  among  birds,  at  which  the  hoopoe 
was  the  bridegroom,  she  lent  it  him,  and 
has  never  been  able  to  get  it  back.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  cuckoo  is  always 
saying  "  kluku,''  which  means  "  you  rascal." 
The  hoopoe  replies  '*  idu,  idu  "-;-''  I  come, 
I  come,"  but  never  comes.  An  Albanian 
legend  says  there  were  once  two  brothers 
and  a  sister.  The  latter  accidentally  killed 
one  of  her  brothers  by  getting  up  suddenly 
from  her  needlework,  and  piercing  him  to 
the  heart  with  her  scissors.  She  and  the 
surviving  brother  mourned  so  much  that 
they  were  turned  into  birds.  He  cries  put 
to  the  lost  brother  by  night  "  gjou,  gjou," 
and  she  by  day  "  ku,  ku ;  ku,  ku."  which 
means  "  where  are  you  t " 

In  Worcestershire  there  is  a  common 
belief  that  the  cuckoo  will  never  be  heard 
until  Tenbury  Fair,  or  after  Fershore  Fair 
day,  Jane  twenty-sixth.  In  Shropshire  the 
labourers  will,  on  hearing  the  first  notes 
of  the  cuckoo  for  the  year,  leave  their  work 
and  make  a  holiday  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
In  other  parts  of  England  it  is  considered 
unlucky  to  have  no  money  in  your  pockets 
when  hearing  the  first  notes  of  the  cuckoo. 


( 
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Another  saperetition  led  young  women 
early  in  the  morning  into  the  fields,  that 
they  might  hear  the  cuckoo's  notes.  If 
they  succeeded  they  would  take  o£f  their 
boot  and  look  inside,  and  there  find  a  hair 
the  colour  of  the  man  they  were  to  marry. 
Gay,  in  his  "  Shepherd's  Week/'  refers  to 
this  superstition  as  follows  : 

WheD  first  the  year  I  he%rd  the  cuckoo  sing, 
And  call  with  welcome  note  the  budding  spring, 
I  straightway  set  a-running  with  such  haste — 
Deb'ran,  that  won  the  smock,  scarce  ran  so  fast — 
trin  spent  for  lack  of  breath,  quite  weary  grown, 
Upon  a  rising  bank  I  sat  a-down 
And  doff'd  my  shoe.    And  by  my  troth,  I  swear, 
Therein  I  apied  this  yellow  frizzled  hair, 
As  like  to  Ijubberkin's  in  curl  and  hue 
As  if  upon  his  comely  pate  it  grew. 

It  is  a  most  common  belief  among  the 
peasants  in  Norfolk  that  in  whatever  occu- 
pation^yon  may  be  engaged  when  you  first 
near  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo,  that  occu- 
pation will  occupy  most  of  your  time 
during  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  Oomish 
villages  they  believe  that  on  first  hearing 
the  cuckoo,  if  the  sounds  proceed  from  the 
right  it  signifies  that  you  will  be  pros- 
perous, or,  to  use  the  language  of  t^bie 
country,  ''you  will  go  vore  in  the  world*'; 
if  you  hear  it  from  the  left  ill-luck  is 
before  yoa  In  Northamptonshire  they 
turn  the  money  they  may  have  in  thehr 
pockets  and  wish  for  something  when  they 
hear  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo  for  the  first 
time  in  the  season.  If  the  wish  is  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  it  is  sure  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  one  used 
frequently  to  hear  the  children  cry,  when 
they  heard  the  cuckoo  sing  its  note : 

Cuckoo  !    Cuckoo  I    Cherry-tree, 
Catch  a  penny,  give  it  me. 

I  never  was  able  to  get  at  the  meaning  of 
this  version.  There  is,  however,  another 
version  which  explains  itself : 

Cuckoo  I    Cuckoo  I    Cherry-tree, 
Come  down,  birdie,  play  with  me. 

As  the  advent  of  the  cuckoo  finds  the 
season  backward  or  forward,  so  will  the 
prospects  of  keep  for  stock  and  probably 
the  rise  or  fall  in  prices  of  corn  vary ;  so 
that 

If  the  cuckoo  lights  on  the  bare  thorn, 
Sell  yoTir  sheep  and  keep  your  com ; 
But  when  he  lights  on  the  blooming  hip, 
Sel  your  com  and  keep  your  sheep. 

Among  the  Danes,  Mr.  Marryat  says, 
the  following  legend  of  the  cuckoo  is  in 
ezistence:  **When  in  the  early  spring- 
time the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  is  first  heard 
in  the  woods,  every  village  girl  kisses  her 


hand  and  asks  the  question,  '  Cuckoo, 
cuckoo,  when  shall  I  be  married  ? '  And 
the  old  folks,  borne  down  with  the  rheu- 
matics, enquire:  'Ouckoo,  cuckoo,  when 
shall  I  be  released  from  this  world's  caresi' 
As  many  times  as  years  will  elapse  before 
the  objects  of  their  desires  come  to  pass 
does  the  bird  continue  singing  his  note. 
But  as  some  old  people  live  to  an  advanced 
age,  and  many  girls  die  old  maids,  the  poor 
bird  has  so  much  to  do  in  answering  ques- 
tions put  to  him  that  the  building  season 
goes  by ;  he  has  no  time  to  make  a  nest, 
and  therefore  his  mate  lays  her  eggs  in 
the  nest  of  the  hedge  sparrow." 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  seems  to 
have  been  an  article  of  belief  that  the 
cuckoo  was  one  of  the  gods  who  took  the 
form  of  the  bird,  and  it  was  considered  a 
crime  to  kill  it.     Its  most  singular  quality 
in  this  superstitious  lore — and  this  shows 
the  universality  of  superstition — was  the 
power  of  telling  how  long  people  would 
live,  the  faith  of  which  is  still  preserved 
among  the  peasantry  of  many  parts  of 
England,  France^  and  Germany,  and  the 
north  of  Europe  genendly.     In  Poland, 
savs  De  Gubamalis,   "  it  was  a  capital 
crime  to  kill  a  cuckoo,  because  the  old 
Sclavonic  mythological  deity  used  to  change 
himself  into  the  form  of  that  bird,  in  order 
to  announce  to  mortals  the  number  of  years 
they  had  to  live."    OsBsarius,  of  Heister- 
bach,  writing  in  1221,  says:   "A  'con- 
verse' in  a  certain  monastery,  that  is  a 
layman  who  had  become  a  monk,  was 
walking  out  one  day,  when,  hearing  a 
cuckoo,  and  counting  the  number  of  times 
its  note  was  repeated;  he  found  it  to  be 
twenty-two.    '  Ah ! '  said  he,  Mf  I  am  yet 
to  live  twenty-two  years  more,  why  should 
I  mortify  myself  all  this  long  time  In  a 
monastery?    I  will  return  to  the  world 
and  give  myself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of 
its  pleasures  for  twenty  years,  and  then  I 
shall  have  two  years  to  repent  in.'    So  he 
returned  to  the  world  and  lived  joyously 
two  years;  and  then  he  died,  losing  twenty 
out  of  his  reckoning." 

In  Wright's  selection  of  Latin  stories, 
there  is  an  account  of  a  woman  described 
as  lying  on  her  death -bed,  when  her 
daughter  urged  her  to  send  for  a  priest 
that  she  might  confess  her  sins,  to  whom 
her  mother  replied :  "  Why  1  If  I  am  ill 
to-day,  to-morrow  or  next  day  I  shaU  be 
well."  But  the  daughter,  seeing  she  became 
worse,  brought  in  severid  of  her  nelghboars, 
who  urged  the  same  things  to  whom  she 
said :  "What  do  you  talk  about  1  or,  what 
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do  you  fear  ?  I  shall  not  die  these  twelve 
years ;  I  have  heard  the  caokoo  who  told 
me  so."  At  length  she  became  speechless 
and  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Then  her 
daughter  sent  for  the  priest,  who  came, 
bringing  what  was  necessary,  to  perform 
the  last  dnties,  and  approaching  her  he 
asked  her  if  she  had  anything  to  confess. 
All  she  said  was  "Eackao"  (cuckoo). 
Again  the  priest  offered  her  the  sacrament 
and  asked  her  if  she  beliered  the  Lord 
was  her  Saviour,  and  she  replied  "  Kuckuc/' 
so  the  priest  went  away,  and  shortly  after- 
wards she  died. 

In  a  celebrated  French  romance  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  published  by  Meon,  a 
Monsieur  Benart  and  his  wife  hear  the 
cuckoo's  notes  early  in  the  morning  as 
they  lie  awake,  talking  and  planning  what 
they  will  do  and  be  in  the  future  that  lies 
before  them.  Monsieur  Renart  thinks  he 
would  like  to  know  how  many  years  will 
be  given  him  in  which  to  enjoy  life,  so  he 
implores  the  cuckoo  to  tell  hun.  '*  Gackoo, 
tell  me  truth,  how  many  years  have  I  to 
live  )  I  wish  very  much  to  biow,  cuckoo." 
The  cuckoo  answered  promptly  thirteen 
times.^  Then  Monsieur  Benart  turns  to 
his  wife  and  embraces  her.  "Did  you 
hear)"  he  asks.  "Sir,"  said  Madame 
Emengart,  being  a  dutiful  wife,  and  very 
respectful  to  her  lord  and  master,  *'  sir,  I 
heard  gladly,  and  demand  you  will  kiss 
me."  "Dame,"  said  he,  "I  am  quite 
rejoiced." 

A  very  common  rhjrme  in  England  re- 
garding the  period  when  the  cuckoo  is 
first  heard,  is  this : 

In  April  the  cuckoo  shows  his  bill, 
In  May  he  is  singing  all  day  ; 
In  June  he  changes  his  tune, 
In  July  he  prepares  to  fly ; 
In  August  ny  he  must, 
For  a  cuckoo  in  September 
Not  a  soul  can  remember. 

In  Northamptonshire  they  say  that  the 

Cuckoo  comes  in  April, 

Sings  a  song  in  May, 
Sings  another  in  the  middle  of  June, 

In  July  flies  away. 

The  cuckoo  begins  early  in  the  season 
with  the  interval  of  a  minor  third,  proceeds 
to  a  major  third«  next  to  a  fourth,  then  a 
fifths  after  which  his  voice  breaks  without 
attaining  a  minor  sixth.  This  deflection 
of  voice  is  alluded  to  in  an  epigram  of 
John  Heywood  (1587),  thus: 

In  April  the  koo  koo  can  sing  her  song  by  rote, 
In  June  ofttime  she  cannot  sing  a  note ; 
At  first  koo  koo,  koo  koo,  sing  still  she  can  do, 
At  last  kooke,  kooke,  kooke,  six  kookes  to  one  koo. 


There  is  again  an  old  rhyme  which  tells 
us  that 

The  cuckoo  is  a  bonny  bird,  ] 

She  sings  as  she  flies ; 
She  brings  us  good  tidings. 

She  tells  us  no  lies. 
She  sucks  little  birds*  eggs 

To  make  her  voice  dear. 
And  she  sings  "  cuckoo  1  ** 

Three  months  in  the  year. 

Pennant,  in  his  "Zoology,"  remarks 
that  "  the  cuckoo's  note  is  so  uniform  that 
his  name  in  all  languages  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  it,  and  in  all  other 
countries  it  is  used  in  the  same  reproachful 
sense — 

The  plain  song  cuckoo  grey 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 
And  dares  not  answer  nay. 

The  reproach  seems  to  arise  from  this  bird 
making  use  of  the  bed  or  nest  of  another 
to  deposit  her  eggs  in,  leaving  the  care  of 
her  young  to  a  wrong  parent ;  but  Juvenal, 
vL  275,  with  more  justice,  gives  the  infamy 
to  the  bird  in  whose  nest  the  supposititious 
6ggs  were  laid:  'Tu  tibi  tunc  curruca 
places.' " 

The  cuckoo  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
oldest  English  songs  now  remaining,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Harleian  MS.,  ]^o.  978. 
It  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
is  accompanied  with  musical  notes — the 
oldest  example  of  secular  music  extant  It 
is  in  old  English,  but  may  be  easily  trans- 
lated: 

Sumer  is  icumen  in, 

Lhude  sing  cuccu ; 
Groweth  s^d  and  bloweth  m^d, 

And  springeth  the  wde  nu. 

Sing  Cuccu  1 

Awe  bleteth  after  lomb, 

Lhouth  after  calve  cu; 
BuUuc  sterteth,  bucke  verteth  (goes  to  fern) ; 

Murie  sing  cucu, 

Cuccu!    Cuccu  1 

Wei  sings  the.  cuccu  ; 

Ne  swik  (never  cease)  thu  naver  no. 

In  spite  of  the  disgraceful  deeds  with 
which  the  cuckoo  is  credited,  the  poets 
have,  in  all  ages,  since  the  revival  of  that 
form  of  literature  in  England,  vied  with 
each  other  in  singing  its  praises.  But  the 
gieatest  and  best  of  all  the  cuckoo  poets 
was  William  Wordsworth.  Here  are  two 
of  the  verses  he  wrote  about  the  cuckoo : 

O  blithe  new-comer !    I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice : 
O  cuckoo  I  shall  I  call  thee  bird,' 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring  1 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery  1 

Chaucer  links  the  cuckoo  with  the  night- 
ingale, and  John  Logan  has  sent  down  his 
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own  name  to  posterity  in  a  sweet  poem. 
He  says : 

Sweet  bird  1  thy  bower  is  ever  green. 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ;  » 

Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  winter  in  thy  year. 

The  absurd  name  of  cackoo-splt  is  given 
to  the  both  seen  upon  blades  ol  grass  and 
shrubs,  from  a  notion  that  it  is  the  spittle 
of  the  cackoo,  oa  account  of  its  being  so 
plentiful  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
that  bird.  The  froth  is,  however,  expelled 
by  an  insect  named  ''Oicado  spinnaria," 
which  has  first  sucked  in  the  sap  of  the 
plant  or  tree.  A  stupid  fellow,  seeing  this 
froth  on  almost  every  blade  in  his  garden, 
wondered  where  all  the  cuckoos  ha^  come 
from  to  produce  it. 

If,  says  an  old  dream-book,  you  dream 
that  you  hear  the  cuckoo,  your  sweetheart 
will  prove  a  coquette.  It  also  states  that 
dreaming  of  this  herald  of  summer  predicts 
to  the  dreamer  trials  and  difficulties  in  love ; 
but  foretells  that  he  will  ultimately  marry 
his  intended  and  be  happjr  for  some  few 
years^  that  he  will  be  a  widower  before  he 
is  thirty-three,  and  never  marry  again.  If 
a  young  woman  dreams  of  hearing  the 
cuckoo,  it  tells  her  that  her  sweetheart  is 
false  to  her. 

A  good  many  superstitions  are  prevalent 
up  and  down  the  country  respecting  the 
robin ;  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  whenever 
two  or  three  robins  get  together  they  are 
sure  to  fight,  when  the  two-year-olds  kill 
the  three-year-olds.  There  never  is  a 
superabundance  of  robins,  although  they 
are  regarded  as  sacred,  and  much  sympathy 
is  expressed  on  their  behalf.  Very  few 
persons  will  kill  a  robin,  and  even  boys 
are  heard  to  say : 

The  robin  and  the  wren 

Is  the  Lord  Abnighty's  cock  and  hen. 

In  Su£folk  it  is  said  that  if  you  take 
robins'  eggs  you  will  get  your  legs  broken. 
In  some  parts  of  Scotland  the  song  of  the 
robin  is  held  to  augur  no  good  to  the  sick 
person  who  hears  it,  and  to  those  super- 
stitiously  inclined,  much  anxiety  is  some- 
times caused  when  its  notes  are  heard 
near  a  house  where  any  one  happens  to 
be  ill.    An  old  country  adage  relates  that 

A  robin  in  a  cage 

Sets  all  heaven  in  a  rage, 

doubtless  'referring  to  the  fact  that  so 
tame  a  bird  shouldTnot  be  kept  in  confine- 
ment. Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that 

The  robin,  aye.  the  redbreast, 

The  robin  and  the  wren, 
If  ye  take  them  out  their  nest 

Ye'll  never  thrive  again. 


In  Yorkshire  it  is  a  common  belief  that 
if  a  robin  is  killed,  the  household  cow  will 
dve  bloody  milk,  and  up  to  the  present 
day  the  country  folk  allege  that  instances, 
of  this  are  known  among  them.  Still 
further  north  it  is  said  that  if  a  robin 
should  die  in  your  grasp  your  hand  will 
ever  afterwards  shake  as  with  the  palsy. 
In  Oomwall  they  have  a  couplet  which 
tells  that 

He  who  hurts  the  robin  or  the  wren. 
On  sea  or  land  will  ne'er  do  well  again. 

In  Pott's   poems    (1780),  th^re   is   this 
reference : 

For  ever  from  his  threshold  fly 
Who,  void  of  honour,  once  shall  try, 
With  base,  inhospitable  breast, 
To  bar  the  freedom  of  his  g^uest ; 
O  rather  seek  the  peasant's  shed, 
For  he  will  give  thee  wasted  bread, 
And  fear  tome  new  calamity, 
Should  any  there  spread  snares  for  thee. 

A  very  common  superstitioui  and  one 
that  is  believed  in  wherever  Ohristianity 
has  penetrated,  is  that  the  red  on  the 
breast  of  the  robin  was  the  result  of 
plucking  a  spike  out  of  the  Saviour's 
crown  of  thorns  while  he  was  on  the  way 
to  Calvary.  In  tiie  act  of  doing  this  a 
drop  of  Uood  fell  on  the  bird's  breast, 
which  remained  there,  and  bm  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  There  is  also  another 
legend  that  far  away  there  is  a  land  of 
woe,  darkness,  spirits  of  evQ,  and  fire. 
Day  by  day  this  little  bird  bears  in  his 
bin  a  drop  of  water  to  quench  the  flame. 
So  near  the  burning  stream  does  he  fly 
that  his  feathers  are  scorched,  and  hence 
he  is  named  '^bron  rhuddn"  or  burnt 
breast. 

''One  of  the  most  musical  of  Indian 
birds,^  says  the  Bev.  S.  Langdon,  "is  the 
Ceylon  robin  (Copsychus  saularis),  called 
by  the  Candyans  Pahan  !Richeha|  the  Bbd 
of  Dawn.  One  of  the  first  sounds  to  be 
heard  on  opening  the  bedroom  window  on 
rising  is  the  Oejlon  robin's  melodious 
song.  In  appearance  it  bears  no  indistinct 
resemblance  to  the  English  magpie,  and 
like  that  bird  it  has  a  great  reputation 
for  ill  luck,  which  is  not  dependent  on 
numbers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  magpie." 

George  Smith,  in  his  ''Six  Pastorals" 
(1770),  refers  to  the  superstition  about 
taking  a  robin's  nest : 

I  found  a  robin's  nest  within  our  shed* 

And  in  the  barn  a  wren  has  young  ones  bred. 

I  never  take  away  their  nest,  nor  try 

To  catch  the  old  ones,  lest  a  friend  should  die. 

Dick  took  a  wren's  nest  from  his  cottage  side. 

And  ere  a  twelvemonth  past  his  mother  dy*d. 

Writing  to  *'Land  and  Water,"  the  late 
Mr.  Frank  Buckland  remarked  that  "when 
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exftmining,  with  my  late  friend  Mr. 
Tliomaa  Aidiworthy  thi^  oyster-beds  on  the 
sonth  side  of  Gal  way  Bay,  Ireland^.we 
saw  outside  a  village  a  number  of  men 
and  boys  collected  together  under  a  hedge. 
From  their  movements  it  was  evident 
that  something  was  up.  We  therefore 
stepped  and  adced  them  what  was  going 
on.  They  told  us  they  were  going  to 
'  Hunt  ^  wren.' 

" '  What  in  tiba  world  can  be  the  mean- 
ing of  hunting  the  wren  9 '  s|dd  I  to  our 
excellent  friemi .  and  correspondent,  Mr. 
Kinahan,  of  the  Geological  Survey.  '  Why 
in  the  name  of  fortune  do  these  great 
halkfaig  fellows  turn  out  In  a  body  to  hunt 
a  poor  harmless  little  bird  }ike  the  wren  % ' 

"  '  Let  me  see/  was  the  answer ;  '  by 
Jove,  it^s  Saint  Stephen's  Day  1  I  know  not 
the  reason  why  this  should  be  the  case, 
but  have  you  never  heurd  the  lines  about 
the  bird) 

The  wren,  the  wren, 

The  king  of  all  birds, 
On  Saint  Stephen's  Day 

Was  caught  in  the  furze. 
Though  she  is  small^ 

Her  family's  great. 
Out  with  your  money, 

And  give  us  a  trate.' 

<<  I  How  in  the  world,'  said  I,  'could  a 
little  bird  like  the  wren  ever  become  the 
king  of  birds  1 ' 

<"  Oh  1  don't  you  know  that  t '  says  my 
friend.  '  One  day  all  the  birds  collected 
together,  and  agreed  to  elect  as  a  king  the 
bird  that  could  go  up  highest  in  the  air. 
AU  the  birds,  therefore,  at  once  began  to 
fly  up  as  high  as  they  could,  till  at  last  the 
eagle  got  so  high  tiiat  no  other  bird  could 
come  near  him.  When  he  saw  that  he 
had  no  competitors  in  his  aerial  position, 
he  came  down  again  to  the  earth  and 
claimed  to  be  etocted  king.  ''Stop  a 
minute,"  cried  the  wren,  "not  quite  so  fast, 
if  you  please;  I  was  the  bird  that  went 
the  highest,  for  I  have  been  sittiog  on  the 
eagle's  back  all  the  time,  and  have  been 
higher  than  the  eagle.  You  must  make 
me  the  king  of  birds." ' 

'' '  That  must  have  been  an  Iribh  wren,' 
Bays  L  I 

" '  Bedad  I  so  he  was,'  said  Kinahan." 

The  practice  of  hunting  the  wren  in 
Ireland  is  thus  referred  to  in  an  old 
nursery  rhyme : 

liBt's  go  to  the  wood  !  said  Richard  to  Robin, 
Let's  go  to  the  wood  1  said  Robin  to  Bobbin, 
Let's  go  to  the  wood !  said  John  all  alone. 
Let's  go  to  the  wood  !  said  every  one 


What  shall  we  do  there  ?  said  Richard  to  Robin, 
What  shall  we  do  there?  said  Robin  to  Bobbin, 
What  shall  we  do  there  ?  said  John  all  alone. 
What  shall  we  do  there  ?  said  every  one. 

We  will  hunt  a  wren,  said  Richard  to  Robin, 
We  will  hunt  a  wren,  said  Ro^^in  to  Bobbin, 
We  will  hunt  a  wren,  said  John  all  alone. 
We  will  hunt  a  wren,  said  every  one. 

Bidiculous  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  within 
the  limits  of  bare  possibility  that  we  have 
here  a  scrap  of  old  British,  or  it  may  be 
Druidic  poetry. 

A  reason  assigned  for  the  hunting  of 
the  wren  on  Saint  Stephen's  Pay  Is  uiat, 
when  the  Saint  was  being  brought  to 
execution,  he  was  escaping  bom  his 
gaolers,  when  a  wren  i^w  into  the  face  of 
one  of  them  and  woke  hint  A  newer 
version  relates  that  on  one  occasion  the 
forcesof  James  the  Second  were  on  the  point 
of  surprising  King  William's  army,  early  in 
the  morning,  when  some  wrens,  attracted, 
probably,  by  the  fragments  of  the  repast 
of  the  preceding  night,  alighted  on  the 
head  of  a  drum,  which  had  served  for  a 
table,  and  the  noise  of  their  bills  in  the 
act  of  picking  up  the  crumbs  awoke  the 
drummer,  who  saw  the  danger,  instantiy 
beat  to  arms,  and  saved  William's  army 
from  defeat.  The  wren,  accordingly,  has 
always  been  a  favourite  with  the*  Orange 
party. 

In  the  Ido  of  Man  the  favourite  pastime 
on  Christmas  Day  is  the  hunting  of  the 
wren,  and,  says  Mr.  Brand,  has  been  the 
favourite  amusement  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  is  founded  on  tradition  that  a 
syren  fury  once  upon  a  time  infatuated 
the  warriors  of  Mona,  and  by  her  charms 
decoyed  them  into  the  sea,  where  they 
were  drowned.  She  had  thus  well-nigh 
stripped  the  country  of  its  chivalrv,  when 
a  knight  sprang  up,  so  bold  and  artful 
that  he  had  encompassed  the  death  of  the 
enchantress,  but  that  she  escaped  by  taking 
the  form  of  a  wren.  The  knight,  however, 
cast  on  her  a  spell  by  which  she  was 
condemned  to  appear  on  every  Christmas 
Day  in  the  same  form,  with  the  definite 
sentence  that  she  should  ultimately  peridi 
by  human  hands.  From  that  time  to  this, 
once  every  year  from  dawn  to  even,  men 
and  boys,  with  sticks  and  stones,  pursue, 
pelt,  and  punish  the  whole  family  of  wrens, 
in  the  hope  that  the  iabtj  one  may  fall  into 
their  hands.  The  feathers  of  the  shdn  are 
craved  as  charms  to  preserve  mariners  from 
shipwreck ;  and  many  a  Jack  Tar  conceals 
them  in  his  bosom.  The  sport  ended,  the 
supposed  witch  wren  is,  on  Saint  Stephen's 
Day,  December  the  twentynsizth,  affixed  to 
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the  top  of  a  pole  decked  with  evergreeiiB  and 
ribboDSy  and  as  her  bearers  mardi  through 
the  town  in  marshalled  triamph,  amid  the 
blowing  of  horns,  they  sing  some  doggerel 
lines,  each  ending  with  ''Says  Bobin  to 
Bobbin."  The  sport  is  now  porsned  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  pence  gabied  from 
the  exhibition  and  the  sale  of  the  wrens' 
feathers. 

There  is  a  superstition  that  happy  is  the 
person  on  whom  a  wren  alights ;  he  or  she 
will  for  a  long  time  be  lucky  in  everything. 
And  it  is  also  a  great  stroke  of  good  luck  if 
he  or  she  sees  a  wren  drop  a  feather,  and 
secures  it.  "  Ter  quaterque  beati  "  are  such 
people,  since  they  will  be  happy  until  they 
enter  a  church,  or  as  some  say  till  they 
wrong  or  deceive  any  one. 

When  robins  are  seen  near  houses,  and 
when  sparrows  chirp  a  great  deal,  tiien  be 
prepared  for  wet  weather.  So  says  a  piece 
of  arcient  proverbial  philosophy,  which 
experience  has  shown  is  not  very  far 
wrong.  In  India  the  flesh  and  the  brains 
of  the  common  sparrow,  particularly  of  the 
male  bird,  are  held  in  great  repute  for  the 
cure  of  certain  diseases.  Certabi  species  of 
them  are  used  in  making  love  potions,  and 
are  administered  by  rejected  suitors  to  the 
objects  of  their  adoration.  To  dream  that 
you  see  sparrows  jumping  about  your  door- 
step is  a  sign  of  good  fortune  attending 
upon  any  project  that  you  may  have  set 
your  mind  upon  accomplishing. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  VERNON. 
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CHAPTER  IL      MY  FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 

A  WEEK  later  I  said  good-bye  for  ever  to 
my  life  with  the  Tarrants  and  to  the  old 
quarters.  Major  Tarrant  had  departed  to 
Lincolnshire,  taking  Lulu  and  Tottie  with 
him  as  an  unexpected  treat  for  their  grand- 
mamma. Algy  was  at  the  camp,  the  others 
were  disposed  of  as  their  prudent  mamma 
had  planned,  and  she  was  off  with  her  big 
boxes  and  Mrs.  Crofton  to  Paris.  I  had 
faithfully  obeyed  her  behests  to  the  last 
The  house  was  scrubbed  and  scoured, 
swept  and  garnished  from  top  to  bottom ; 
the  art-muslins  in  the  drawing-room  had 
been  freshly  draped,  like  forgotten  dusters, 
over  chipped  frames  and  oracketsj  tiie 
rabots,  tambourines,  old  hats  and  fans, 
that  adorned  the  walls,  newly  beribboned ; 


untrustworthy  legs  of  bedsteads  and  tables 
artftdly  diored  up;  and  missing  teacups 
and  fireirons,  cracked  panes  and  leakmg 
pipes  duly  squabbled  over  with  the  land- 
lord and  the  incoming  tenant.  All  was 
done  at  last,  and  Mrs.  Gruby,  the  char- 
woman, was  clearing  away  my  last  meal 
in  the  basement,  while  I  wandered  up  and 
down,  keys  in  hand,  waiting  restlessly  to 
give  over  the  house  to  the  new-comers. 

"You're  'journey-proud,'  miss,"  said 
good  Mrs.  Gruby,  touinff  upstairs  after  me, 
"  to  send  them  beautiful  chops  away  !  Til 
take  your  box  down  now,  but  you're  not 
going  to  try  for  the  six  o'clock  train,  are 
youl  You'll  never  get  through  the  in- 
ventory in  time.  Why  can't  you  wait  for 
tiie  next  t " 

Why,  indeed  I  I  asked  myself  that 
question  many  a  time  in  the  days  to 
come. 

'*  I  want  to  get  up  to  town  early.  Do 
get  me  a  cab.  I  can  have  the  luggage  put 
on  aU  ready,  and  I  think  I  see  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  coming  along  the  Orescent  now." 

I  hardly  knew  n^seif  in  the  looking- 
glass  as  I  spoke,  hastily  putting  on  my 
hat.    I  was  flushed,  excited,  eager.    The 
curious  sense  of  independence,  of  acting 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  without  refer- 
ence to  any  one  else,  was  mounting  to 
my  head  like  wine.    I  expected  to  feel 
miserable,  fearful,  overwhelmed  with  dread 
of  the  wide  strange  world  into  which  I 
must  plunge  idone.    I  kept  reminding  my- 
self of  my  forlorn  condition,  and  that  the 
Tarrants  had  cut  themselves  o£f  from  me 
absolutely  and  finally ;  Mra  Tarrant  with 
many  kisses  and  protestations,  the  Major 
bestowing  a  few  gruff  kindly  words,   a 
letter  to  serve  as  a  testimonial,  uncompli- 
mentary but   strictly   fair,  and   a  gCK>d, 
useful  travelling-bag  on  me.    My  future 
was  an  absolute  blank,  in  which  I  could 
discern  no  chance  or  hope  of  an  engage- 
ment to  stand  between  me  and  starvation ; 
my  past  was  as  thoroughly  done  with  and 
thrown  aside  as  my  old  school-room  dressi 
fairly  worn  to  rags  in  the  work  of  house- 
cleaning,  which  Mrs.  Gruby  was  bundling 
up  to  carry  away  with  her. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  new  hat  and  gown 
which  transmogrified  me  in  my  own  eyes. 
I  had  no  time  for  a  second  look,  for  Mr 
Wadsworth's  foot  was  on  the  stair.  I 
fairly  swept  the  good  man  along  in  the 
tide  of  my  feverish  energy,  and  long  before 
five  we  had  got  through,  and  I  was 
drivb^  to  the  station  m  fair  time  for 
my  tram. 
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I  need  not  have  hurried.  The  train 
was  in  the  station  as  I  drove  np,  bat 
there  it  remained  for  some  minntes  more. 
Extra  carriages  were  being  added,  and  a 
party  of  soldiers  from  the  camp  were  en- 
training. Tliird-class  room  there  was  none. 
Passengers  like  myself  were  rushing 
desperately  from  one  end  of  the  plat- 
form to  the  other,  or  being  stowed  reck- 
lessly away  by  agitated  porters  wherever 
they  would  go.  I  ran  up  and  down  the 
length  of  several  carriages,  seeing  nothing 
but  tightly  packed  helmets  and  red  coats, 
and  was  tugging  frantically  at  the  door 
of  a  smoking. compartment,  when  a  voice 
called  from  the  next  window  languidly 
but  imperatively,  "Here,  porter!  That 
lady  may  come  in  with  me.  Unlock  the 
door,  please."  The  porter  hustled  me 
towajrds  a  carriage  marked  '*  engaged,'' 
and  I  was  dexterously  hoisted  up  and 
shoved  in,  the  door  relocked,  and  the 
train  o£f  before  I  had  time  to  recover 
my  breath,  and  gasp  my  thanks  to  the 
lady  who  had  interfered  in  my  behalf. 

She  sat  in  her  corner  smiling  a  little 
at  my  wild  looks  and  panting  speech, 
which  ended  in  a  dismayed  cry : 

"  This  is  a  first-class  carriage !  What 
shaUIdol" 

"It  will  be  all  right.  I  engaged  it 
all  at  Dover,  but  I  got  so  tired  of  being 
alone,  that  I  thought  I  would  look  out  for 
some  lady  to  come  in  with  me.  I  had 
forgotten  the  tunnels,  you  know.  There 
are  tunnels  on  this  line,  are  there  not  1 " 

I  said  I  believed  so. 

''  And  I  hate  the  dark.  Can  you  bear 
being  alone  in  the  dark)  It  will  be 
quite  night  before  we  get  to  London,  will 
it  not  %  " 

'^  I  think  so.  This  Is  a  slow  train,  and 
very  much  behind  its  time  already." 

<*  Ab,  I  ought  to  have  waited  and  taken 
the  express,  but  I  didn't  understand  the 
time-bQl.  I  never  do.  Josephine  would 
have  known." 

She  spoke  in  a  little  level  childish 
voice,  with  an  injured  tone  in  it,  as  if 
she  were  very  sorry  for  herself  for  some 
reason.  She  was  pale,  dark,  and  pretty, 
with  a  sweet  weak  mouth  and  wander- 
ing brown  eyes.  She  was  inclined  to  be 
stout,  and  her  aee,  I  fancied,  must  be 
between  thirty  and  forty,  though  I  might 
have  been  ten  years  wrong  in  my  guess 
either  way  easily.  Her  dress  was  plain 
black,  as  plain  as  my  own  but  many 
times  more  costly,  aa  even  I  could  see, 
and   her   travelling-wrap  tossed   on   the 


seat  beside  her  was  lined  with  rich  fur. 
By  the  time  I  had  noticed  this  I  became 
ashamed  of  myself  for  staring^  and  open- 
ing a  paper  which  I  had  bought,  turned 
to  the  advertisement  column.  My  fellow- 
traveUer  took  up  a  French  novel,  tossed 
it  away  presently,  and  yawned  audibly. 
Then  she  fidgeted  with  the  window-strap, 
and  looked  out  for  a  few  minutes ;  then 
she  pulled  her  long  gloves  off,  and  I 
thought  was  going  to  speak  to  me,  but 
I  was  too  shy  to  respond,  and  presently 
she  became  perfectly  stilL  I  read  on  for 
a  minute  or  so  longer,  and  then  stole 
a  glance  at  her.  Her  face  was  turned 
frpm  me,  .one  hapd  was  holding  her 
bonnet-strings,  the  other,  sparkling  with 
diamonds  on  its  plump  white  finger^', 
hung  down  limp  beside  her.  She  had 
fainted  dead  away. 

I  had  had  some  rough  and  ready  ex- 
perience in  such  cases,  so  I  ventured  to  lay 
her  gently  down,  take  her  bonnet  off  her 
beautiful,  untidily-dressed  hair,  and  un- 
fasten her  stiff  high  collar  and  the  clasp 
of  her  tight  belt.  Then  I  dropped  the 
window  and  rummaged  the  open  travelling- 
bap;  for  restoratives. 

I  found  a  flask  of  eau-de-cologne  and  some 
smelling  salts,  by  the  help  of  which  I  soon 
brought  the  colour  back  into  her  cheeks. 
Her  eyes  unclosed  and  she  looked  piteously 
into  my  face. 

'*I  was  afraid  of  this,"  she  murmured. 
**  I  haven't  ate  or  slept  since  I  started.  I 
have  travelled  day  and  night" 

"  Then  you  have  been  very  foolish,"  I 
declared  curtly.  "  Especially  if  you  knew 
you  were  delicate.  Why  didn't  you  bring 
a  maid  1 " 

"  Josephine  wouldn't  come  farther  than 
Paris.  She's  to  be-  married  to-morrow. 
He's  a  courier,  and  I  know  hell  beat  her ; 
but  she  wouldn't  listen  to  me." 

"  Why  couldn't  you  get  some  one  else  9 " 

''Mm.  Maddison  promised  to  find  me 
one  in  Paris  and  to  meet  me  with  her  at 
the  station  as  I  came  through.  I  did  tele- 
graph the  train  to  her,  but  I  don't  think 
I  put  the  right  hotel  I  had  lost  her 
address  and  Josephine  didn't  know  it.  I 
had  no  one  to  consult  or  help  me.  Jose- 
phine was  so  wrapped  up  in  her  own 
affairs.  And  then  I  was  in  such  a  hurry. 
Muriel's  letter  said but  you  won't  un- 
derstand." 

She  purred  all  tJiis  out  in  a  gentle, 
deprecating  tone,  as  if  she  expected  me  to 
find  fault  with  her. 

I  did  want  to  scold  some  one. 
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'<  What  did  Josephine  mean  by  letting 
you  start  without  something  to  eat  in  yonr 
bagt  Or  why  oooldn't  you  get  some 
luncheon  at  Dover  t "  * 

"I  was  top  ill,  and  I  did  so  want  to 
get  on  at  once.  Perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing in  that  basket,  I  don't  know.  I 
never  looked." 

I  lifted  a  small  luncheon  basket  down 
from  the  rack.  It  contained  some  very 
yellow  and  leathery-looking  chicken,  a 
flinty  roll  smelling  of  rancid  butter,  some 
grapes  in  a  moulay  fermented  mass,  and 
oUier  relics  of  a  dainty  meal  the  worse  for 
keeping.  Fortunately  the  bottle  of  light 
wine  was  stiU  available,  and  some  bisects 
and  a  packet  of  sweetmeats  rewarded 
further  research.  She  had  got  interested 
in  my  quest  and  now  sat  up  briskly,  sip- 
ping the  wine  and  nibbling  the  chocolate, 
which  she  insisted  on  my  sharing. 

"It  was  too  bad  of  the  Maddisons  being 
away,"  she  plained,  "  the  very  first  time  I 
wanted  anybody  to  help  me.  And  I  knew 
no  one  else  in  the  place,  except  young 
Scherer,  and  they  had  made  me  drop  him 
of  course  when  we  found  out  who  he  was, 
so  I  couldn't  ask  him  to  advise  me,  though 
I'm  sure  he'd  have  been  far  more  use  than 
the  Maddisons,  even  if  they  had  been  there 
stilL  Don'k  you  think  people's  friends  are 
very  unsatisfactory  as  a  rule  1 " 

"  I  never  had  any,  so  I  can't  say." 

*'  And  £  begged  Mrs,  Maddison  —  it 
madd  the  telegram  cost  ever  so  much  extra 
— ^^if  she  couldn't  meet  me  in  Paris  to 
write  to  Dover  and  give  me  a  lawyer's 
address.  Just  fancy  how  awkward  it  will 
be !  Alone  in  London,  quite  alone  1  I 
can't  go  about  asking  the  first  person  I 
meet:  'Do  you  know  a  respectable  law- 
yer!' Perhaps  they  can  tell  me  at  the 
hotel  at  the  terminus.  Do  you  know 
anytMng  about  it  t " 

I  shook  my  head. 

<'  I  am  as  strange  in  London  as  jrou  are, 
and  as  lonely." 

She  looked  at  me  interestedly,  and 
seemed  about  to  speak,  but  checked  her- 

seli 

"  I  think  I  can  help  you,"  I  went  on, 
moved  by  a  sudden  suggestion.  ''  I  have 
had  the  address  of  a  very  nice  hotel  for 
ladies  given  to  me." 

Major  Tarrant  had  mentioned  it  to  me 
in  case  of  my  wanting  a  shelter.  I  took 
the  envelope  m>m  an  old  letter  I  had  with 
me  and  wrote  down  the  address  for  her. 
She  smiled  vaguely  as  I  gave  it  to  her,  and 
pocketed  it  without  even  reading  it 


''  Thank  you  so  much.  Shall  you  mind 
telling  the  cabman  to  take  me  there,  or, 
perhaps,  if  you  are  going  there  yourself 
you  would  let  me  go  with  you  t " 

"  I  am  going  to  a  home  for  govemesHes 
if  they  can  take  me  in;  if  not,  to  the 
cheapest  lodgings  I  can  find." 

''  A  governess  1  Then  you  want  a  place, 
don't  you )  Oh,  do  stay  with  me.  I  took 
a  fancy  to  you  the  moment  1  saw  you.  You 
needn't  go  anywhere  just  yet,  need  you  1 
Stay  with  me.  I'm  sure  you  are  just  the 
sort  of  person  I  want" 

'^I  can't  replace  Josephine,"  I  said 
shortly,  in  my  surprise.  .  She  looked 
honestly  astonished.  ''I  never  thought 
of  asking  such  a  thing !  I  never  supposed 
you  were  a  maid  1  But,"  looking  timidly 
into  my  unpromising  face,  ''you  won't  mind 
seeing  after  a  maid  for  me,  will  you )  And 
you  would  find  a  lawyer  for  me )  And, 
perhaps,  you  would  tell  me  what  to  do 
when  I  find  one  t " 

She  stopped,  deterred  by  my  ungracious 
looks  —  ungracious  from  sheer  astonish- 
ment, not  so  much  at  her  inconceivable 
folly  in  making  such  an  offer,  as  at  my 
own  in  feding  so  unaccountably  moved  to 
accept  it 

It  must  have  been  the  recoil  after  those 
long  years  of  repression  and  steady  mo- 
notonous routine  that  made  me  so  recklessly 
desirous  of  rushing  off  the  beaten  track 
into  the  first  trace  of  an  adventure  that 
presented  itself ;  or  was  it  my  real  nature 
to  be  impulsive,  regardless  of  consequences, 
fascinateii  by  everything  verging  on  the 
irregular  and  unconventional  % 

"You  are  doing  a  very  extraordinary 
thing,  Mrs.  Yemon  " — I  saw  the  name  on 
the  travelling-bag  —  I  answered  at  last, 
trying  to  be  commonly  sensible.  **You 
know  nothing  of  me." 

''  And  you  know  nothing  of  me,  so  we're 
equal,"  she  laughed,  with  the  pleased  look 
of  a  child  who  is  getting  its  way. 

"  I  may  be  a  disreputable  adventuress." 

*'So  may  L"  Her  face  fell  suddenly. 
"You  may  hear  worse  things  than  that 
said  about  me,  perhaps,  by  those  wicked 
lawyers,  unless  I  can  get  one  of  my  own  to 
defend  me.  You  mil  help  me,  won't 
you  1 " 

Her  lip  quivered  and  tears  began  to 
gather  in  her  eyes.  I  saw  she  was  worn 
out  eiUier  wiUi  travel  or  anxiety.  The 
miles  were  flying  past  us  as  I  hesitated, 
London  drawing  nearer.  I  knew  when  It 
came  to  the  point  that  I  could  not  bear  to 
leave  her  to  fight  her  way  alone.   I  gave  In. 
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"  Before  yon  quite  decide  I  should  like 
you  to  read  this.  It  is  a  testimonial  from 
my  late  employer,  Major  Tarrant  of  the 
19th- 


}f 


She  canght  the  letter  from  my  hand, 
tamed  it  over  idthoat  reading  a  word, 
and  pocketed  it  as  she  had  the  other. 

"  There,  that's  settled  it !  I've  accepted 
yoar  testimonial  and  you're  engaged*  to  me. 
I  haven't  a  notion  what's  in  it,  and  I  don't 
care.  I'll  give  yon  a  much  better  one 
when  you  leave  me.  Oh,  I'm  so  pleased  ! 
Now  I  needn't  write  and  ask  Mrs. 
Maddison  to  come  to  me,  as  I  thought  of 
doing.  I  had  got  so  tired  of  her,  and  he 
was  unbearable.  He  actually  lit  his  pipe 
in  my  room  one  morning  while  I  was  at 
breakfast  1  Don't  you  hate  people  when 
they  get  too  intimate  % " 

<<  I  hope  I  shall  never  get  too  intimate." 

"  Oh,  you — you're  quite  another  sort  of 
person.  You  look  like  a  lady,  and  poor 
Mrs,  Maddison  sometimes  —  well,  never 
mind  her  now.  Let  us  settle  what  we 
shall  do  first  We  will  go  to  your  hotel 
and  ask  them  there  about  a  lawyer. 
Perhaps  we  can  see  one  to-morrow.  And 
a  maid.  Where  shall  I  get  a  maid? 
Look  at  my  hair,  isn't  it  awffi ) " 

She  brushed  the  crumbs  from  her  skirt, 
settled  her  dress,  but  without  putting  on 
either  bonnet  or  gloves^  and  nestled  her- 
self in  the  comer  again  quite  contentedly, 
while  I  sat  bolt  upright,  trying  to  consider 
soberly  the  duties  I  had  undertaken. 

'<!  can  try  and  dress  your  hair  for  a 
day  or  two  and  keep  your  things  in  order. 
Or  I  could  write  letters  from  your  dic- 
tation and  keep  accounts  for  you.  Other- 
wise, I  shan't  be  much  good.  I  know 
nothing  of  society  or  business  matters." 

*<  Oh,  but  you  are  clever ;  I'm  sure  you 
ara  And  you  will  see  after  the  luggage, 
and  pay  the  cabs  and  take  care  of  my 
purse.  Here  it  is.  I  know  I  shall  lose  it 
if  you  don't  keep  it."  She  pulled  out  a 
Chick  russia-leather  purse  and  pocket-book 
and  handed  it  to  me.  "  And  perhaps  you 
will  take  these  as  well." 

"These  "  were  papers  tied  into  an  untidy 
parcel. 

''  I  know  if  I  pack  them  up  I  shall  never 
remember  where  to  find  them  again. 
Besides,  they  must  be  at  hand  for  the 
lawyer  to  see.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
are  of  any  use  after  aU.  It  was  Josephine 
made  me  look  for  them  and  bring  thent 
The  lawyer  would  know,  would  he  not) " 

I  deferred  answering  this  difficult  ques- 
tion till  I  had  carefully  stowed  purse  and 


papers  in  my  old-fashioned  pocket  slung  to 
my  side  under  my  dress-skirt.  By  the  t^ne 
they  were  secured  she  had  put  her  feet  up, 
and,  I  rejoiced  to  see,  was  arranging  her- 
self for  a  rest.  I  made  her  doak  into  a 
pillow  for  her,  and  began  in  my  old-maidish 
fashion  to  tidy  the  carriage,  putting  the 
scattered  articles  back  in  the  travelling- 
bag  and  throwing  the  rabbbh  out  of  the 
window. 

<'  I  should  like  to  tell  you  all  about  it," 
she  began  suddenly.  "It  all  looks  so 
different  to  me  now  when  I  come  to  think 
it  over.  I  have  been  a  most  unhappy 
woman ;  but  Tm  sure — I'm  sure  it  was  not 
through  my  fault  Do  I  look  as  if  I  had 
been  very  wicked  1 " 

I  shook  my  head  decidedly. 

"  Not  the  least  I  should  never  believe 
it" 

"  I  knew  you'd  say  so  1 "  she  cried  tri- 
umphantly. "  They  won't  do  anything  to 
me  for  coming  back  again,  JosepUne  says. 
And  if  I  once  come  home  I  feel  as  if  I 
must  see  Muriel  or  die.  I  know  I  didn't 
care  properly  for  her  once.  I  never  did 
like  little  children.  They  said  I  never 
cared  for  her  at  all.  But  now  to  hear  that 
she  is  grown  up  and  like  what  I  was  once, 
only  not  beauttful — that  is  what  she  says 
herself — you  shall  read  her  letter;  and 
that  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  help  her. 
I  have  thought  of  notUng  else  day  or 
night  ever  since." 

She  spoke  incoherentlyi  half  to  herself, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  some  fancied  picture^  a 
tiny  fold  of  anxiety  on  her  white  forehead, 
but  a  soft  little  smOe  playing  about  her 
lips.  I  watched  her,  wondering  a  little 
as  I  put  the  basket  back  in  the  rack  above 
the  seat.  In  that  instant  came  a  sudden 
sickening  jar  and  jerk.  I  was  flang 
violently  forwards  and  sideways,  amidst 
the  crashing  of  glass  and  horrid  sounds  of 
wrenching,  rending,  splintering.  I  was 
stunned  and  blinded  for  the  moment,  that 
was  all.  I  felt  no  pain  or  hurt,  and  when 
I  opened  my  eyes  I  was  lying  on  my  back, 
my  head  on  the  cushioned  side  of  the 
carriage,  looking  up  to  the  quiet  evening 
sky  with  one  little  silver  star  twinkling 
dimly  out  just  above  me. 

The  carriage  was  completely  overturned. 
I  was  looking  at  the  sl^  through  a  huge 
jagged  rent  where  one  side  had  been 
smashed  away.  The  splintered  end  of  a 
mass  of  wood  or  iron  hung  menacingly 
above  me,  and  great  shattered  fragments 
lay  across  me,  not  so  as  to  crush  or  injure, 
but  rendering  me  unable  to  move. 
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I  oould  twist  myself  round  a  little,  and 
by  degrees  rabed  myself  on  my  elbow  and 
looked  anziously  around  for  my  fellow- 
passenger.  In  my  ears  rang  piercing 
shrieks,  groans,  shouts  of  men,  and  the 
screaming  whistle  of  the  engine.  I  made 
out  the  embankment  high  above  me,  with 
the  train  and  engine  and  figures  of  men 
passing  to  and  fro,  looking  dispropor- 
tionately large  and  black  agamst  the  sky. 
I  heard  afterwards  that  a  coupling  had 
given  way,  and  a  heavy  luggage  van, 
erked  from  the  rails,  had  run  over  the 
embankment,  carrying  the  end  of  the  train 
with  it  Fortunately,  the  carriages  were 
nearly  all  empty,  as  they  had  been  occupied 
by  the  soldiers  who  had  detrained  at  a 
previous  station. 

"You  are  alive!"  I  heard  a  muffled 
voice  gasp  dose  to  ma  *'  I  thought  we 
were  iJl  killed." 

I  turned  a  little  farther  round.  I  was 
only  pinioned  at  the  knee.  Then  I  saw 
her  lying  just  beyond  me,  buried  under  a 
heap  of  debris,  her  head  and  arm  only  frea 
She  was  ghastly  white,  and  the  blood 
streamed  across  her  face  from  a  gash  on 
her  forehead.  Now  and  then  she  moaned 
faintly  with  closed  eyes.  I  managed  to 
draw  my  handkerchief  from  my  jacket 
pocket,  and  stretching  over  to  her,  wiped 
the  blood  from  her  eyes  and  tried  to  clear 
off  the  broken  glass  that  lay  on  her  neck 
and  shoulder.  She  looked  at  me  and  took 
the  handkerchief  and  held  it  against  the 
cut. 

*'You  are  safe — ^you  will  live  and  gtt 
out  of  this  1 " 

"  They  will  come  to  us  soon,"  I  answered. 
**I  see  lanterns  and  men  with  pickazea" 

"  Too  late  for  me,"  she  gasped.  '*  I  am 
dying.  Bat  I  want  you Lii^ten.    I've 


done  no  good  by  coming  home  after  all 
Will  you  see  to  it?  Those  papers — not 
for  Mariel  to  see.  No — no ;  but  take  her 
thesa" 

She  stretohed  out  her  hand,  and  I  under- 
stood she  meant  me  to  take  off  her  rings. 
I  slipped  them  on  my  own  fingers. 

"  If  I  live,  FU  find  her  and  give  her 
them.'* 

"  Now  take  this  too."  Her  hand  went 
to  her  throat,  where  before,  when  she 
fainted,  I  had  noticed  the  glitter  of 
diamonds  '*  I  can  undo  the  clasp.  Here  " 
-rshe  held  out  the  velvet  band  wet  with 
blood — "  the  locket  is  for  you — for  your- 
self. But  let  her  see  it.  She  will  know 
that  I  never  forgot  her.  Take  everything 
of  mine — money — the  jewels  in  my  boxes. 
They  are  all  for  you — but  do  your  best  for 
her.    The  papers!" 

''I  have  ttiem  safe — I  can  feel  them 
under  me." 

"  Read  them — do  the  best  you  can  for 
my  girl — for  Muriel's  sake." 

"Heaven  helping  me,  I  will,"  I  said 
solemnly,  laying  my  hand  on  hers. 

**  You  will  live.  They  are  coming  very 
near  now." 

Tha  voces  weie  close  at  hand.  There 
were  sounds  of  blows  and  crashing  wood, 
as  if  they  were  clearing  the  wreckage 
of  the  next  carriage,  with  now  and  then  a 
piercing  cry,  voices  raised  in  pity  or  calls 
of  encouragement. 

I  saw  her  face  grow  wild  with  sudden 
horror,  and  looked  up.  The  great  jagged 
mass  of  wood  and  iron  that  overhung  us, 
dislodged  from  its  support,  was  waverine 
against  the  sky.  It  lurched,  swayed,  and 
— as  I  buried  my  face  in  my  arm,  not  to 
see  my  death  approaching — came  crashing 
down  upon  us. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.      A  YELLOW   POPPY. 

"  Hk  admiroB  her  immeniBly  —  Im- 
mexsely,"  add  Mn.  Nagent.  "  He  told 
me  last  night  that  ehe  waa  one  of  the 
handBomeBt  women  he  bad  ever  seen — and 
ao  good !  What  are  yon  langhlng  at, 
Alice  J" 

The  active  and  leaBonable  membera  of 
the  Nugent  family  —  iSn.  Nagent,  her 
ion  Otto,  and  her  danghter-in-law — were 
Btrolltng  together  ap  and  down  the  broad 
walk  of  the  "Blamenhof"  lower  garden. 
Otto  with  a  cigarette,  Alice  awinging  a 
■carlet  parasol,  Mn.  Nogent  talking  slowly 
and  earaeatly  of  her  favonrite  sabject, 
Arthur, 

Mn.  Nngent  was  one  of  those  happy 
people  who,  without  going  out  Tery  mntji, 
know  everybody ;  uldom  opening  a  book, 
know  everything ;  poBisssing  no  income  to 
roeak  of,  bny  everything,  and  do  every- 
thing whioh  seems  to  them  pleaiant  or 
deairable.  How  they  do  it  is  a  mystery ; 
that  they  do  it  fs  a  fact.  Mrs.  S'ngent 
waa  handBome  on  a  large,  fair  acale ;  always 
equal  to  the  ooeaaion,  well-dresBed,  anr- 
ronnded  with  attentions.  Her  health  was 
notnippoaed  to  be  good,  and  her  habits  were 
more  or  lees  those  of  an  invalid ;  hat  this 
want  of  pbyaieal  energy  did  not  Interfere, 
any  more  than  want  of  Income,  with  her 
diHDg  anything  she  wished  to  do.  It  waa 
■aid  Uuk  her  ipirlt  was  stronger  than  her 
body.  She  did  not  look  ipiritaal ;  bat  she 
bad,  in  tmtb,  a  large  supply  of  mental 
energy  and  a  singnlarly  atrong  will     She 


had  a  few  faithful  fdenda,  being  herself  a 
good  Mend,  even  in  casee  where  people's 
misfottanes  seemed  to  make  them  hardly 
wottb  any  farther  cnltivatlon.  She  was 
admired  and  reipeeted  by  her  Bona,  and 
Otto  never  thought  it  unnatural  that 
Arthur  thonld  be  her  favourite.  He  him- 
self, in  his  marriage,  had  gone  entirely 
against  her  wiahes,  and  at  that  time  aha 
had  been  very  angry  with  him.  Butahehad 
aoon  come  to  the  conclasion  that  a  family 
quarrel  waa  too  tiresome  and  foollah,  and 
that  it  waa  better  to  accept  what  could  not 
be  got  rid  of.  Ooto's  wife,  who  loved  him 
and  admired  her  mother-in-law,  was  qoite 
ready  to  do  aaytblng  in  the  way  of  con- 
dliation,  and  being  clever,  worldly,  and 
amusing,  soon  made  beraelf  neceaaary  to 
Mra.  Nogent.  From  that  time,  if  Arthur 
was  Mra.  N^ogent'a  darling,  Otto  and  Alice 
were  bet  most  intimate  liiends. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  means  by  '  so  good,' " 
said  Alice,  who  could  not  deny  that  ^e 
had  received  Artfanr'a  impresalona  with  a 
acomful  little  giggle.  "  So  funny,  I  should 
say.  1  think  ahe  ia  the  moat  amusing 
person  I  ever  met.  And  really  about  her 
looka — Arthur  aurprlsea  me.  To  begin 
with,  I  thoa^ht  he  admired  dark  women. 
And  then — la  ahe  ao  handsome,  do  yoo 
think,  mamma  1 " 

"Very  bandaome,  certainly,  yea,"  Mrs. 
Nngent  and  Otto  add  this  almost  In  the 
same  breath, 

"Well,  those  statuesque  people,  with 
red  hidr,  and  white  skins,  and  light  eyes, 
and  fine  figures,  who  don't  know  bow  to 
dress  themaelves,  and  have  that  ridlcolons 
look  in  their  faoea  as  if  tbeir  own  thoughts 
were  so  Important  that  they  couldn't 
possibly  waste  time  In  listening  to  you — 
I  never  did  admire  them,  I  can't  admire 
them.     What  did  you  say,  Ottol" 
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"I  didn't  say,  dear — I  thoaght — ^that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  even 
in  Alice." 

^* Nonsense!  mamma  knows  me  better^ 
Now,  mamma,  you  must  be  tired.  Sit 
down  on  this  bench  and  explajin  Poppy. 
Poppy,  too!  What  a  name!  Did  any 
one  ever  hear  such  'a  name  for  such  a 
person ! " 

"You  can  call  her  Porph3n^a/'  said 
Otto. 

"Thanks;  I  can  neither  spell  it  nor 
pronounce  It  Besides,  I've  not  yet  arrived 
at  Christian  names,  and  perhaps  I  never 
ftfaall." 

**  I  hope  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Nugent 

Alice  shrugged  her  «houIders  and  sat 
down.  The  bsnch  was  in  the  shade  of 
an  old  mulberry-tree,  between  two  large 
bushes  of  red  dahlias.  Obto  looked  at  his 
mfe,  smiling,  and  lighted  a  fresh  cigarette'. 
Mrs.  Nugent  twisted  her  face  into  a  thought- 
ful ezpressioa  and  stared  for  a  few  moments 
at  the  gravel. 

'<  Now,  Alice,"  she  said,  "I  am  goin^  to 
contradict  you  all  round.  To  begin  with, 
Poppy  Latimer's  figure  is  Qotwhat  I  call 
statuesque.  It  is  too  slight  and  girlish 
for  that;  but  it  will  improve  as  she 
grows  dder.  Her  hair  is  not  red;  that 
reddish  look  is  what  I  call  auburn,  or 
golden,  if  you  like  —  just  what  painters 
rave  about^  And,  as  a  fact,  her  skin  is 
hardly  white  enough ;  it's  pale,  not  white, 
and  a  little  too  much  all  one  colour.  And 
I  shouldn't  call  her  eyes  light  eyes ;  they 
are  very  pretty  grey  eyes  with  a  brownish 
shade,  and  the  eyelashes  are  rather  dark, 
if  anything,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pression. Then  her  features  are  decidedly 
good — nose  delicate,  high-bred;  mouth 
delicate,  too,  and  very  pretty,  only  spoilt 
by  being  a  little  sad,  a  little  disappointed, 
somehow.  That  goes  off  when  she  smiles, 
though.  Yes,  my  dear,  she  is  an  un- 
commonly pretty  girL  Arthur  is  quite 
right;  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful,  for 
rich  girls  are  generally  ugly  and  conceited. 
Now,  I'm  sure  she  has  a  sweet  disposition. 
She  is  a  good  girl.  As  for  dress,  that  can 
always  ba  managed.  And  what  does  it 
matter  if  she  is  a  little  dreamy)  Most 
nice  girls  are.  She  will  wake  up  soon, 
you  ^dll  see." 

"  I  hope  I  shall,"  said  Alice,  making  an 
odd  little  face.  "Well,  I  dare  say  you 
are  right,  though  I  don't  see  her  quite  as 
you  do.  But  1  will  stick  to  it  that  she 
has  no  business  with  such  a  name  as 
Poppy.    It  is  a  childish  name,  and  she 


is  anything  but  childish.  Besides  that, 
she  does  not  suggest  a  poppy.  Think  of 
it — a  flaring  scarlet  poppy." 

"  No— but  a  Shirley  poppy,"  suggested 
Otto. 

^'They  are  so  often  pink  There  is 
nothing  pink  about  her.  No,  if  she  must 
be  a  poppy,  it  is  one  of  those  wild  yellow 
ones  that  grow  at  the  lakes.  They  are 
rather  eccentric  and  unlike  otl^er  poppies. 
So  is  she." 

"  Very  well  Yes,  a  yellow  poppy,"  said 
Otto. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  his  mother,  with  a 
shade  of  impatience,  but  in  a  lower  tone. 
"  I  did  not  come  here  to  romance  and  talk 
nonsense.  Now,  please  be  serious,  both 
of  you.  Whatever  this  girl  or  her  name 
may  be,  my  one  wish  is  that  Arthur  may 
marry  her.  We  can't  expect  to  find  any- 
body who  will  suit  us  alL  She  is  rich  and 
handsome,  she  is  also  good;  and  when 
you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  Alice,  you  ^1 
think  something  of  that,  my  dear.  Well, 
I  came  out  to  tdl  you  that  Arthur  admires 
her  as  much  as  we  can  possibly  wish. 
But  I  also  came  to  say  that  we  must  be 
careful  She  is  eccentric — you  are  right 
there,  Alice,  and  Fanny  Latimer  cannot 
deny  it  I  could  not  help  saying  to  her 
this  morning  that  we  were  all  a  little 
puzzled  last  night  by  the  way  in  which 
she  insisted  on  dragging  in  that  artist  man 
and  making  him  completely  one  of  the 
party.  Evidently  the  man  worships  the 
ground  she  treads  on.  Now  I  quite  be- 
Ueve  what  Fanny  Latimer  says,  that  it  is 
all  benevolence,  and  so  on,  on  Poppy's 
sida  But  that  sort  of  thing  is  a  bore,  you 
know.    It's  a  pity." 

"So  I  think,"  Otto  murmured,  gently 
nodding  his  head. 

"I  said  nothing  about  it  to  Arthur," 
Mrs.  Nugent  went  on.  "Evidently  he 
took  it  just  in  the  right  way.  I  admired 
him  for  being  so  nice  to  the  man.  Did  you 
notice  how  much  he  talked  to  himf  It 
was  kind  of  him  and  clever  too — though 
the  cleverness  was  unconscious,  bless 
him ! " 

"  I  thought  the  man  looked  very  dull 
and  rather  ridiculous,"  remarked  Alice. 
"  But  she  is  just  the  sort  of.  woman  to  be 
followed  about  by  prot^g^s.  Tiresome, 
but  I  don't  suppose  it  matters  much." 

Otto  was  not  so  sure  of  that  He 
observed  that  one  never  could  quite 
reckon  with  the  eccentricities  of  an 
heiress. 

"Exactly  so,"  said  his  mother;  "that 
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is  jost  what  strikes  me;  and  the  more 
good,  snd  simple-minded,  and  generous  she 
b,  the  more  likely  she  wonld  be  to  do 
somethbg  foolish.  Pity  sometimes  leads 
people  into  the  most  idiotic  scrapes.  No ; 
if  we  are  to  be  happy  and  comfortable, 
and  if  Atthor's  affairs  are  to  go  on  smoothly, 
we  mast  get  rid  of  that  man." 

''Bat  we  can't  send  him  away.  Any 
violent  measures  might^have  a  bad  effect^" 
said  Otta 

*'  Of  coarse  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
do,"  said  Mr&  Nugent,  with  the  slightest 
laogh  and  a  hardly  perceptible  wave  of 
the  hand,  which  suggested,  however,  the 
stupidity  of  men.  "We  must  go  away 
ourselves." 

^*We  have  only  just  come/'  said  Otta 
«  And  besides " 

<'  You  understand,  Alice  t "  with  a  half 
melancholy,  half  contemptuous  smile. 

«  We  must  take  them  with  us.  But  will 
they  come  t  And  won't  the  devoted  man 
come,  too ) " 

<*No,  he  won't  come,  too.  She  would 
hardly  go  so  far  as  to  ask  him.  I  don't 
think  he  will  come,  toa  But  Fanny  Latimer 
agrees  with  me  that  this  is  a  stupid,  stuffy 
place.  It  does  not  suit  her  at  all,  and  as 
for  me,  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  ill  if  we  stay 
here.  And  Poppy  is  amiable.  If  her  aunt 
wishes  it,  she  won't  say  no.  We  can  all 
move  on  to-morrow." 

Then  came  the  next  question — ^where  to 
go  %  Alice  hoped  for  something  liveUer, 
more  in.  tibe  world,  more  in  the  way  of 
meeting  people.  Obto  hoped  for  a  Uttle 
real  mountaineering ;  he  was  an  active  man, 
and  the  adventurous  side  of  his  nature 
sometimes  rebelled  against  the  domestic. 
Bat  none  of  these  ideas  suited  Mrs.  Nugent. 
She  pointed  out,  in  emphatfc  tones,  that  if 
one  had  a  special  object  it  was  no  use 
thinking  of  anything  else,  or  straying  off 
after  one's  own  fandes  and  freaks.  She 
reminded  them  that  the  object  of  the 
present  excursion  was  the  good  of  Arthur. 
This  was  the  end  to  be  kept  in  view.  The 
highest  mountain  air  was  too  strong  for 
Arthur.  Also — a  secondary  consideration 
— ^yery  high  air  would  neither  suit  herself 
nor  Fanny  Latimer.  Then,  again,  Arthur 
wanted  quiet,  and  it  certainly  would  not 
be  wise  to  migrate  to  any  very  popular 
place,  where  crowds  oi  idle  men  might  flock 
round  a  beauty  and  an  heiress.  Besides, 
Poppy  herself  would  probably  dislike  a  place 
of  that  sort  No;  it  must  be  some  quiet 
place,  not  too  far  off,  healthy,  with  nice 
walks,  beau^fhl,  romantic,  but  not  over- 


whelming. Some  place,  Mrs.  Nugent  rather 
hinted  than  said,  with  looks  and  smiles  that 
meant  a  good  deal,  where  two  young  people 
would  not  have  anything  very  exciting  to 
divert  their  thoughts  from  each  other,  and 
where  they  would  not  be  interrupted  in  the 
peaceful  amusement  of  falling  in  love. 

Mrs.  Otto  Nugent  looked  a  little  im- 
patient, though  she  laughed  and  agreed. 
Otto,  gazing  at  his  mother  with  admiration, 
observed  that  she  was  a  diplomatist 
wasted. 

"  Not  entirely  wasted,  perhaps,"  she  said. 
*'And  you  have  not  asked  me  if  I  know 
the  right  place :  but  I  do — Saint  Garolus, 
at  the  other  end  of  this  Ic&e." 

''Saint  Garolus t  Never  heard  of  the 
place  in  my  life  before,"  said  Obto. 

"  But  I  have,"  said  Alice,  opening  her 
eyes  wide  with  consternation.  "  Can  you 
really  mean  that  9  Just  a  very  Siriss  hotel 
on  a  green  slope,  with  a  few  tame  little 
walks,  and  a  small  collection  of  old  maids 
and  clergymen.  My  dear,  the  very  dullest 
of  the  dull  This  is  better  than  that^  I 
should  say." 

*'  Splendid  air  and  a' heavenly  mountain 
view,"  said  her  mother-in-law.  *'  And  don't 
you  see  that  the  absence  of  smart  people  is 
a  very  great  thing  t    You  see,  Otito  % " 

"Yes,  I  see." 

He  glanced  doubtfully  and  kindly  at  his 
wife. 

*'It  can't  last  very  long,  you  know, 
Alice,"  he  said.  <*  Nearly  the  middle  of 
September;  the  hotels  wiU  be  shutting  up 
in  a  fortnight    And  when  we  came  here 

we  understood,  didn't  we In  fact,  one 

must  sacrifice  something  for  the  good  of  the 
famfly." 

"  Of  course  I  understand.  I'm  quite  re- 
signed— only  it*  does  seem  a  pity  that  you 
should  have  no  mountains,"  said  Alice,  who 
was  plain-spoken  and  at  times  a  little 
unreasonable. 

*'We  talked  it  all  over  the  other  day, 
and  you  were  entirely  of  my  opinion,"  said 
Mrs.  Nagent,  looking  at  her  reproachfully. 
"You  said  that  such  a  splendid  chance 
for  Arthur  was  not  likely  to  come  again. 
I  told  you  all  I  felt  about  it,  and  both 
you  and  Otto  seemed  to  sympathise  most 
fully." 

"Dear  mamma,  I  am  saying  nothing." 
Alice  changed  her  tone  in  an  instant,  and 
hastily  patted  Mrs.  Nugent's  hand.  "I 
sympathise  as  much  as  ever.  I'll  swallow 
Saint  Garolus  or  anything  you  think  wise. 
Nobody  will  rejoice  more  than  I  shall 
when  Arthur  is  married  and  done  for." 
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Otto's  findden  sign  to  her,  and  "Take 
care/'  came  too  late.  Mrs.  Otto's  rbging 
tones  were  plainly  heard  hj  two  other 
people,  who  appeared  just  then  from  a 
cross  path  shut  off  by  a  belt  of  shrubs, 
and  came  round  the  nearest  dahlia  bush 
into  the  midst  of  this  family  council. 
They  were  Arthur  Nugent  and  Miss  Fanny 
Latimer. 

All  the  five  people  blushed,  except 
Otto,  whose  amusement  conquered  Us 
confusion.  He  turned  away  to  hide  a 
smile,  tiirowing  his  half-smoked  cigarette 
into  the  long  grass.  Mrs.  Nugent's  face 
at  ^the  first  moment  turned  crimson,  and 
wore  a  look  of  terror.  She  watched  the 
red  flowering  bush,  expecting  to  see 
Porphyria  wfjk  round  behind  her  aunt 
Not  seeing  this  dreaded  appearance,  she 
drew  a  long  breath  and  muttered  a  small 
thanksgiving.  Alice  coloured,  bit  her  lips, 
looked  first  at  her  husband,  then  at  his 
brother,  who  was  staring  at  the  dahlias 
with  a  surprised  and  thoroughly  disgusted 
expression.  The  change  in  his  face, 
generally  so  open  and  pleasant,  gave  Alice 
a  nearly  irresistible  wish  to  laugh;  and 
then  catching  the  almost  rogidsh  look 
in  Miss  Fanny  Latimer's  eyes,  which 
would  not  be  brought  into  accord  with 
the  &hod[ed  propriety  and  attempted 
unconsciousness  of  her  pinched  mouth 
and  pretty,  flushed  cheeks;  she  found 
the  temptation  too  strong  for  her,  and 
laughed  out  loud.  In  another  moment  they 
were  aU  laughing,  though  Mrs.  Nugent's 
gaiety,  in  spite  of  herself,  eounded  a  little 
forced.  She  was  really  angry  with  Alice, 
and  could  not  at  once  forgive  her.  If 
Poppy  Latimer  had  been  there,  her  foolish 
joking  talk  might  have  done  irreparable 
miscmef. 

Mrs.  Nugent  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
however.  She  calmed  Arthur,  always 
sweet-tempered,  with  an  affectionate, 
apologising  look,  and  she  smiliDgly  began 
to  explain  to  Miss  Latimer,  who  did  not 
particularly  want  any  explanation. 

"  These  uncharitable  remarks  are  made," 
i^he  said,  "because  I  am  obliged  to  say 
that  I  am  afraid  Herzheim  is  not  quite  the 
climate  for  Arthur.  It  seems  troublesome 
to  talk  of  a  move,  but  I  really  think  Saint 
Garolus  would  be  a  better  place.  It  is  a 
tiny  little  journey,  you  know.  I  wonder, 
Fanny,  U  you  and  your  niece  would  dislike 
movinff  on  there  %  Of  course,  if  you  do 
we  wiU  give  up  the  idea.  But  it  seemed 
worth  suggesting." 

*iAnd  Alice  thinks  me  a  great  bore/' 


said  Arthur,  laughing.  **  Naturally.  My 
dear  mother,  what  has  put  this  into  your 
head  %  Herzheim  suits  me  perfectly  well. 
Why,  we  only  came  here  yesterday." 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  dear.  Children  don't 
know  what's  good  for  them,"  said  his 
mother,  with  her  characteristic  wave  of 
the  hand.  "  Now,  Fanny,  sit  down,  and 
let  us  talk  this  over.  You  may  go  for  a 
walk,  youn^  people." 

Arthur  joined  his  brother  and  sister, 
who  had  ahready  begun  to  move  away,  and 
the  three  strolled  together  down  the  broad 
path  leading  to  the  town. 

"  What's  all  this  tomfoolery ) "  he  de- 
manded as  soon  as  the  two  ladies  under 
the  mulberry-tree  were  out  of  hearing. 
«Why  can't  we  be  left  in  peace!  This 
isn't  half  a  bad  place,  you  know.  I  was 
talking  just  now  to  that  Mr.  Thome,  and 
he  says  the  boating  is  first-rate,  and  if  you 
want  excursions,  there  are  lovely  valleys 
and  alps  and  things  over  there.  What  has 
my  mother  got  into  her  head  t " 

''Only  your  good,"  said  Alice,  while 
Otto  stopped  with  a  philosophical  air  to 
light  another  cigaretta 

■<0h,  but  that's  humbug,  you  know. 
By-the-bye,  excuse  me,  Alice,  but  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  talk  about  me  quite  so  loud. 
I  suppose  if  I  am  to  be  ^  married  and  done 
for,'  one  place  is  as  good  as  another." 

"  Tm  very  sorry,  Arthur,"  she  answered 
heartily.  "  I  won't  be  so  frivolous  again. 
But  your  mother  does  not  quite  think  so. 
She  thinks  your  prospects  will  be  better  at 
Saint  Garolus  than  here." 

*'  But  why  $  The  health  excuse  is  all 
stuff,  you  know." 

<'If  you  want  to  know  you  must  ask 
her.  I  have  disgraced  myself  quite  enough 
for  one  day.  Do  let  us  leave  the  subject. 
Where  is  Miss  Poppy  Latimer  t " 

''And  where  is  Mr.  Thome t"  asked 
Otto,  in  his  potest  voice. 

"  I  don't  know  where  she  is — I  met  him 
just  now  in  the  garden.  He  had  come  up 
to  fetch  something,  and  was  going  back  to 
his  studio.  I  rather  like  tmit  fellow,  do 
you  know.  I  think  I  shall  go  and  see  his 
pictures.    Will  you  come  too.  Otto  )  " 

"  Not  again,  thank  you." 

"Alice,  will  your' 

<*  Yes,  if  you  like.  I  feel  rather  cnrioaa 
to  see  them." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  plot  under  the 
mulberry-tree  grew  and  prospered.  Mrs. 
Nugent  was  perfectly  candid  with  her 
friend.  Both  were  equally  guilty  of 
match-making ;  and  though  Miss  Latimer 
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saw  no  real  danger  in  the  poor  artist's 
admiration  of  Poppy,  she  quite  agreed  that 
it  was  tiresome,  and  might  draw  Poppy's 
thoughts  in  a  wrong  direction.  She  could 
see  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  seemed 
advisable  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Thorne. 

After  entering  fully  into  Mrs.  Nugent's 
ideas,  she  left  her  on  her  peaceful  bench 
and  went  into  the  upper  garden,  where 
she  found  Poppy  sitting  near  the  little 
fountain  with  a  book.  The  splash  and 
sparkle  of  Uie  water  seemed  to  be  the  only 
sign  of  life  in  the  sunny  stillness  there. 
Poppy  was  not  reading,  but  watching  the 
water  with  quiet,  happy  eyes.  She  had 
not  been  out  long,  having  finished  some 
letters  before  foUowing  her  aunt  She 
had  not  been  there,  Miss  Latimer  knew, 
when  Mr.  Thome  had  passed  on  his  way 
to  his  studio.  She  had  joined  Arthur 
Nugent  in  the  garden  just  after  he  had 
left  him.  Perhaps  both  men  had  lingered 
about  a  little  waiting  for  Poppy — that  she 
could  not  say. 

She  sat  down  beside  Poppy  and  plainly 
told  her  Mrs.  Nugent's  wish,  mentioning 
Arthur's  health  as  the  sole  reason  of  the 
proposed  move.  Then — for  she  was  a  good 
woman — her  conscience  troubled  her,  and  a 
flush  of  shame  rose  in  her  delicate  cheeks ; 
for  she  could  not  tell  what  Poppy  was 
thinking  of,  receiving  the  news,  as  she  did, 
in  aileiite,  only  with  something  in  her  face 
that  looked  like  anxiety.  It  almost  seemed 
to  Mtss  Latimer  that  she  was  helping  to 
set  a  too  certain  trap  for  this  single- 
minded,  unsuspicious  girl.  Mr&  Nugent 
might  have  felt  herself  betrayed  if  she  had 
heard  the  low  and  careful  words  with 
which  Miss  Latimer  tried  to  quiet  that 
troublesome  little  conscience. 

•'Of  course,  you  know,  dear  Poppy, 
there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  us  to  go 
with  them.  We  planned  to  meet  here — 
that  was  very  nice — and  I  enjoy  having 
Laura  Nugent  of  all  things — we  have  so 
much  to  talk  about.  But  it  is  different 
for  you,  and  if  you  prefer  Herzheim,  we 
have  only  to  say  that  we  would  rather  not 
leave  it— no  difficulty  in  that.  They  are 
more  my  friends  than  yours,  of  ooursa 
Laura  will  quite  understand." 

Poppy  looked  thoughtful. 

'*Mra.  Nugent  is  anxious,"  she  said, 
after  a  moment 

It  was  not  quite  a  question,  but  Miss 
Latimer  answered  it : 

"Yes,  I  think  she  is,  and  no  wonder. 
Arthur  was  so  very  ill.  And  now  he 
ought^  I  suppose,  to  have  a  more  bracing 


air  than  this.  Bat  that  is  no  reason  why 
our  plans  should  be  changed,  Poppy,  you 
know." 

Poppy  looked  into  the  fountab.  She 
kept  her  long  eyelashes  down;  her  eyes 
were  full  of  soft,  dreamy  light,  which 
certainly  had  no  annoyance  or  opposition 
in  it ;  her  mouth,  though  very  grave,  was 
sweet,  and  had  not  even  its  usual  shade 
of  sadness.  Still,  she  did  not  speak 
without  a  little  effort,  and  she  did  not 
look  up,  but  gazed  still  into  the  water. 

"Let  us  go  with  them.  Aunt  Fanny," 
she  said,  "if  you  would  like  it.  Why 
shouldn't  we  1  Mr.  Thome  has  done  some 
sketches  of  Saint  Carolus;  don't  you 
remember  those  views  of  the  Jungfraul " 

"  Oh  !    He  has  been  there,  has  he  ! " 

Miss  Latimer's  eyes  shone  snd  the 
colour  in  her  cheeks  deepened.  Then  she 
felt  comforted ;  the  painter  would  hardly 
find  an  excuse  for  going  back  to  such 
familiar  ground.  Oo  second  thoughts,  it 
was  all  the  better  that  he  should  have 
been  there  already. 

"You  are  satisfied,  then,  Poppy?"  she 
murmured,  still  nervously.  "1  may  tell 
Mrs.  Nugent  that  we  wiU  arrange  to  go 
with  them  to-morrow." 

*«  To-morrow;  very  well,"  was  the  gentle 
answer. 

Mrs.  Nugent  was  not  surprised;  she 
generally  had  her  own  way. 

TORPEDO  BOATS. 


It  may  have  fallen  to  your  lot  on  some 
summer  evening  to  watch  from  one  of  the 
London  bridges  the  full  tide  gently  ebbing 
down,  bringing  with  it  the  river  traffic, 
the  snorting  tugs  and  long  lines  of  empty 
or  loaded  barges,  the  pleasure  steamers 
crowded  with  the  human  swarm,  music 
sounding  from  the  decks,  and  dancers, 
perhaps,  twirling  round  as  best  they  may 
ia  the  crowd.  Then,  if  such  were  the 
chance  of  the  hour,  you  may  have  seen 
issue  from  the  westward  glow  of  orange 
and  gold,  some  dark  and  altogether  strange- 
lookhig  craft  gliding  down,  silently  and  as 
it  were  stealthily,  showing  little  above 
water  but  a  rounded  deck  and  deadly-look- 
ing snout,  like  a  shark's  in  its  grim  ferocity. 
Defdy  she  threads  her  passage  through  the 
crowded  tideway  obedient  to  the  touch  of 
some  invisible  hand,  and  with  hardly  a 
sign  of  life  about  her  except  the  half-re- 
vealed figure  of  some  one  who  is  conning 
her  progress.    Like  an  arrow  she  shoots 
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past  and  disappears  in  the  gloom  of  down 
the  river. 

<<  That's  one  of  Thomeycroft's  boats/' 
says  a  bystander  with  the  omniscience  of 
the  riverside  man.  ''She's  going  to  the 
Brarils,  she  is." 

To  trace  that  torpedo  boat  to  its  place 
of  origin,  where  it  first  took  to  the  water 
all  armed  and  ready  for  a  voyage  to  the 
tropics,  we  mast  travel  up  the  river  as 
far  as  Ghiswick^  past  the  charmingi  old- 
fashioned  Ohiswick  Ma11|  and  so  to  the 
very  churchyard  wall  which  an  inscription 
tells  us  was  boilt  by  some  extremely  pions 
Esrl  of  Bedford  oat  of  respect  for  the  pioas 
dead  who  were  interred  within  its  compass. 
Ohiswick.  Churchyard  is  still  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  subarban  burying-places, 
with  Hogarth's  tomb  pre-eminent,  and  yet 
with  many  other  memorials  of  notable  men 
and  women  who  sleep  there  calmly  enough 
undisturbed  by  the  occasional,  or,  inde^, 
pretty  constant  thump,  thump  from  the 
steam-hammer  at  the  works  close  by. 
For  Thorneycroft's  is  close  by  between 
the  churchyard  and  the  river,  with,  a  long 
frontage  to  the  silver  Thames.  The  works 
altogether  embrace  an  area  of  about  six 
acres,  covered  with  the  buildings  and  ap- 
pliances of  one  of  the  most  complete  build- 
ing yards  for  the  smaller  class  of  armed 
vessels  that  can  anywhere  be  found.  The 
word  smaller  being,  it  will  be  observed,  in 
the  comparative,  for  a  ahip  of  over  eight 
hundred^  tons  displacement  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  small;  and  such  is  the 
size  of  the  boat  that  the  firm  are  now  con- 
atmcting  for  Her  Majesty's  Gk>veTDment. 

But  futhough  the  works  are  extensive, 
there  is  nothing  obtrusive  about  them. 
They  seem  to  have  grown  there,  and  have 
filled  up  their  nook  by  the  riverside  with- 
out destroying  the  characteristic  charm  of 
old  Ohiswiek  —  although  streets  of  new 
houses,  radiating  in  various  directions, 
have  sprung  into  existence  to  afford  accom- 
modation to  the  numerous  employes  of 
the  firm.  For  when  in  full  activity  the 
woiks  employ  as  many  as  two  thousand 
workmen ;  while  oa  what  may  be  called  a 
peace  establishment  the  number  may  sink 
to  five  or  six  hundred. 

The  red-brick  offices  of  the  firm,  stand- 
ing in  a  nook  of  Ohiswick,  where  narrow 
entries  run  in  and  out  among  old-fashioned 
cottages  with  little  gardens  gay  with  old- 
fashioned  flowers — these  offices,  the  sub- 
dned  tint  of  which  is  not  discordant  with 
the  scene,  are  notable  for  the  models  they 
contain   of   the  various  types   of  boats 


which  have  been  made  by  the  firm. 
There  is  the  old  original  No.  1  torpedo 
boat,  the  first  to  be  rated  in  the  Boyal 
Navy,  and  of  Mr.  Thorneycroft's  own 
design.  She  is  still  doing  good  work  after 
fifteen  years'  active  service. 

But  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Ohiswick 
works  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  torpedo  boat  —  as 
developed  and  improved  by  experiment 
and  thoughtful  design — that  a  glance  at 
the  past  in  connection  with  torpedo  war- 
fare is  not  out  of  place. 

The  actual  stress  of  combat  brought 
to  the  front  the  destructive  qualities  of 
the  torpedo,  conspicuously  in  the  American 
War  of  Secession,  and  again  in  the  Basso- 
Turkish  War,  when  more  than  one  power- 
ful ship  of  war  belonging  to  the  Turldsh 
fleet  was  sent  to  the  bottom  by  daring 
torpedo  attacks.  Torpedo  boats  also  (Ud 
good  service  in  the  war  between  Chili 
and  Peru.  These  successes  were  obtained 
by  ordinary  launches  of  no  great  spe^d, 
and  armed  with  ordinary  torpedoes  which 
required  to  be  actually  6xed  to  the  side  of 
the  enemy's  ship  by  the  attacking  boat 
The  invention  of  the  machine-gun,  which 
rains  a  shower  of  bullets  almost  as  a  jet 
of  water  is  discharged  from  the  nozzle 
of  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine,  seemed  to 
place  the  big  ship,  armed  with  a  proper 
complement  of  such  guns,  out  of  danger 
of  any  direct  attack  from  torpedo  boats, 
which  could  hturdly  hope  to  reach  the  aide 
of  the  big  ship  under  the  rain  of  bullets 
which  would  be  poured  upon  them. 

Bat  the  invention  of  the  fish,  or  White- 
head torpedo,  which  may  be  described  as 
a  submarine  missile  of  great  force  and 
accuracy,  containing  its  own  motive  power, 
and  exploding,  on  contact  with  its  object, 
with  force  sufficient  to  send  the  proudest 
ironclad  to  the  bottom — this  terrible  and 
destructive  invention  again  seemed  to  give 
the  advantage  to  the  torpedo  boat,  which 
could  discharge  its  bolt  at  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  hundred  yards,  possibly  un- 
discovered by  the  enemy,  and,  at  all 
events,  under  conditions  which  rendered 
the  fire  of  their  machine-gun  less  certainly 
destructive.  Then  the  adoption  of  quick- 
firing  guns  on  all  our  ships  of  war  increased 
the  dangers  of  a  torpedo  attack  without 
patting  it  altogether  out  of  the  question ; 
for  a  torpedo  boat  is  a  small  object  to  fire 
at,  as  it  changes  its  position  at  every 
moment,  and  advances  with  tremendoos 
speed,  while  the  general  flurry  that  is 
likely  to  prevail  on  board  the  big  ship — 
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for  men  who  would  not  qaail  in  the 
deadliest  sea-fight  have  an  invincible  and 
natnral  repugnance  to  being  torpedoed — 
all  this  would  be  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
venomous  little  adversary. 
.  In  this  competitive  struggle  between  rival 
methods  of  attack  and  defence  Thomeycrofts 
have  borne  a  distinguished  part,  and  chiefly 
on  the  side  of  the  torpedo  boat.  Mr.  Thor- 
neycroft  seems  to  have  been  a  bom  naval 
engineer.  If  he  did  not  actually  "  lisp  in  " 
steam  launches,  anyhow  the  steam  launches 
came  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life ;  and 
from  successes  in  tiie  building  of  launches 
and  steam  yachts,  in  which  speed,  strength, 
and  lightness  were  combined,  and  wmch 
accomplished  rates  of  speed  before  deemed 
impossible,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
new  clas»  of  war-vessels  in  which  similar 
conditions  had  to  be  realised. 

In  this  way  the  Chiswick  yard  became 
noted  for  leading  improvements  in  torpedo 
boats.  The  early  model,  reprissented  by 
No.  1  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  discharged  its 
torpedo  from  a  frame  lowered  into  the 
water  alongside.  But  all  the  more  recent 
boats  are  fitted  with  tubes — mostly  fitted 
into  the  frame  of  the  boat  and  opening  in 
the  bow,  or,  preferably,  on  either  side  of 
the  bow.  The  torpedo  is  generally  ejected 
from  its  tube  by  means  of  compressed  air, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  pea-shooter,  and  thus 
starts  on  its  deadly  mission  with  a  good 
send  off,  but  many  of  the  Admiralty  l^ts 
have  their  tubes  adapted  to  receive  a 
charge  of  gunpowder  sufficient  to  effect  the 
same  object  And  torpedo  boat  No.  100 
of  Her  Majesty's  service,  which  followed 
Na  1  in  due  order  from  the  same  yard,  in 
addition  to  other  improvements  was  fitted 
with  the  double  rudder,  adopted  by  the 
firm  as  the  best  steering  gear  that  can  be 
devised,  a  rudder  workmg  on  each  side  of 
tho  screw  propeller,  and  tiius  utilising  the 
powerful  mfluence  of  the  stream  of  water 
from  the  propeller.  In  this  way  the  little 
torpedo  boat  can  swing  round  on  its  heel, 
as  it  were,  the  new  model  being  able  to 
tun  in  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  only 
forty-nine  yards,  and  also  to  turn  astern 
with  even  greater  speed  and  facility,  so 
that  the  bcMtt  can  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  manoeuvring  when  handled  by  a  skilf  m 
conunander. 

But  in  tiiese  little  boats,  as  well  as  in 
the  huge  cruisers,  the  crucial  point  is, 
after  all,  the  boiler.  That  is  tiie  very 
heart  of  the  ship,  and  if  fails  in  its  func- 
tions everything  fails.  In  the  case  of  the 
fast  torpedo  boats  the  ordinary  marine 


boiler  was  evidently  inapplicable,  and 
Thorneycrofts  were  the  first  to  make  use 
of  the  locomotive  or  tubular  boiler,  in 
which  heated  gases  and  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  driven  through 
the  mass  of  water,  as  it  were,  by  means  of 
open  tubes  extending  through  the  boiler 
and  open  to  the  draught  of  the  furnace. 
The  chief  defect  of  this  type  of  boilers  is 
that  the  tubes  are  liable  to  give  way  under 
the  great  heat  developed  by  artificial 
draught  Tubes  would  leak  and  boilers 
would  **  prime,"  that  is  to  say  they  would 
supply  hot  water  instead  of  hot  steam  to 
the  machinery,  which  does  jiot  answer  the 
same  purpose.  To  remedy  these  defects 
Mr.  Thomeycroft  thought  out  and  de- 
signed a  boiler  after  his  own  heart,  which 
has,  in  its  perfected  form,  fully  answered  the 
requirements  of  fast-steaming  war-ships. 
Yet  curiously  enough,  the  first  boiler  of 
the  new  model  was  fitted  to  the  steamer 
"Peace,"  built  by  the  firm  for  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  for  service  on  the 
Congo.  The  "Peace"  has  been  recently 
sup^emented  by  the  "Goodwill,"  a 
charming  little  river  boat^  drawing  about 
two  feet  of  water  and  driven  by  a  turbine 
propeller  with  a  diameter  of  three  feet, 
the  extra  foot  of  water  being  obtained  by 
drawing  it  upwards  in  a  kind  of  hoUow- 
way  formed  in  the  vessel's  stem. 

Of  a  somewhat  similar  type  were  the 
steamers  made  by  Thorneycrofts  for  the 
abortive  Nile  expedition  to  rescue  Gordon, 
several  of  which  are  doing  good  work  in 
Indian  waters.  In  these  days  of  peace  the 
firm  have  also  constructed  excellent  boats 
for  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  of 
the  South  American  continent 

Passing  from  the  models  which  record 
the  achievements  of  the  past,  a  few  steps 
bring  us  into  the  midst  of  the  active  work 
of  me  present  Here  are  the  engineers' 
shops,  with  their  beautiful  and  complicated 
machinery,  where  all  the  details  are  being 
worked  out  of  the  vessels  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Every  bolt  and  nut,  every  screw 
and  bracket,  all  the  complicated  fittings 
connected  with  guns,  steering  machinery, 
electric  installations,  and  all  the  thousand 
minutise  of  a  war-ship,  are  here  in  course  of 
preparation.  Here  is  the  foundry,  with  its 
four  furnaces,  ready  to  execute  all  kinds  of 
castings — the  forge,  with  its  ponderous 
steam-hammers,  one  of  which  is  now  at 
work  upon  some  great  glowing  mass  of 
iron  which  it  bangs  into  shape  \dth  a  rapid 
thump,  thump  that  shakes  ^e  solid  frame- 
work of  the  earth  beneath  us.     But  the 
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clever  youDg  eogineer  who  has  us  in  charge 
does  not  Miare  onr  enthneiasm  for  the 
steam-hammer,  which  he  evidently  regards 
as  a  barbarooB  kind  of  a  relic  of  primeval 
times.  *'  We  shall  soon  dispense  with  all 
that .  thumping,"  he  pronounces ;  "  the 
quiet  grip  of  hydraulic  power  will  enable 
us  to  put  Mr.  Nasmyth  out  of  gear." 

The  smithy  at  Thomeycrof t's  is  a  picture 
in  itself,  in  the  completeness  and  fitness  of 
all  its  appointments,  the  glowing  fnrnaced 
with  their  hoods,  the  various  devices  for 
grasping,  and  shaping  the  incandescent 
metal  And  then  we  have  the  copper- 
smiths' shop,  where  tubes,  and  taps,  and 
caps,  and  plugs  of  all  kinds  are  fashioned, 
all  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
growbg  sea  monster,  which  is  now  dimly 
visible  in  the'  distance.  But  there  is  a 
brass-founding  shop  to  be  visited,  where 
the  multitudinous  brasswork  required  in 
the  fittings  of  smart  craft  of  all  kinds  is 
put  in  hand ;  and  there  is  a  big  bath-room, 
where  iron  tubes,  and  plates,  and  such 
ware  are  tubbed  in  huge  pots,  and  come 
out  brightened  up  with  the  surface  of  what 
is  known  as  galvanised  iron. 

This  brings  us  to  the  boiler  shop, 
where  we  come  in  contact  with  the  prepa- 
rations for  building  up  a  Thorneycroft 
boiler  for  the  gunboat  to  which  we  shell 
presently  come.  This  boiler  resembles  none 
of  the  boilers  of  which  we  have  before 
made  the  acquaintance.  Conceive  one  of 
those  vaulting-horses  over  which  athletes 
delight  to  throw  themselves,  and  let  the 
body  of  the  horse  represent  a  strong  iron 
cylinder.  Its  two  fore  le^s,  stretched  rather 
widely  apart,  form  two  uron  tubes  of  con- 
siderable calibre,  which  are  connected  at 
the  top  with  the  body  cylinder,  and,  at  the 
bottom,  communicate  each  with  a  cylinder 
smaller  than  the  other,  but  of  the  same 
length,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  base  of 
the  structure,  being  strongly  imbedded  in 
the  outer  framework.  The  hind  legs  of  the 
horse  are  strong  supports,  which  have  only 
the  function  of  helping  to  preserve  rigidity. 
But  springbg  from  the  back  of  the  steed, 
in  an  upward  curve  on  either  side,  are  rows 
of  small  steel  tubes,  hardly  larger  than  the 
ordinary  service-pipes  of  the  London  water 
companies,  touching  each  other  laterally  so 
as  to  form  a  series  of  casings  about  the 
central  part,  the  tubes  being  bent  round  hi 
a  curious  fashion  just  as  if  they  were  meant 
to  encircle  the  horse's  corpus,  and  then 
bending  outward  so  as  to  join  the  lower 
cylinder  in  a  graceful  curve;  while  the 
inner  row  of  pipes  is  so  much  bent  as 


actually  to  meet, the  corresponding  row  of 
pipes  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  to 
enclose  the  furnace,  which,  with  its  fire- 
stone  casing,  is  naturaUy  placed  between 
the  horse's  legs. 

When  the  boiler  is  worked  it  is  filled 
with  water  as  far  as  half  the  capacity  of 
the  upper  cylinder.  Fires  are  lighted,  and 
steam  is  generated  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
so  that  a  working  pressure  can  generally  be 
obtained  in  about  twenty  minute&  At  the 
same  time,  from  the  varied  temperature  of 
the  water  in  cylinders  and  tubes,  a  most 
energetic  circulation  is  set  up  and  continues 
during  the  working  of  the  boiler,  while 
steam  at  high  pressure  is  produced  without 
unduly  forcing  the  draught. 

It  is  worth  while  spending  a  little  time 
over  a  boUer,  for  the  question  of  boilers  is 
one  that  is  in  the  air,  and  is  a  vital 
one  as  concerns  naval  efficiency.  The  Thor- 
neycroft boiler,  when  combined  with  suit- 
able engines,  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  developing  high  rates  of  speed ;  as  in 
the  case  of  a  boat  built  by  the  firm  for  the 
Spanish  Government,  the  "  Ariete,"  which 
on  her  trial  at  the  Nore  realised  a  speed  of 
twenty-six  knots,  or  over  thirty  ndles  an 
hour,  and  Thomeycrofte  have  just  under- 
taken to  build  two  boate  for  the  British 
Government,  which  are  guaranteed  to  attain 
the  same  wonderful  speed — a  mile  every 
two  mJnutes  i  These  boate  are  intended 
to  hunt  and  destroy  torpedo  boate  belong- 
ing to  the  enemy,  as  a  sharp  terrier  may 
hunt  and  destroy  rats. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  new  form  of 
boiler  is  a  machine  ingeniously  contrived 
for  bending  steel  tubes,  cold  steel  being  a 
rather  rigid  material;  but  the  tubes  are 
bent  to  any  required  curve  by  the  new 
machine,  without  injuring  the  texture  of 
the  metal,  and  practically  without  altering 
the  calibre  of  the  interior  of  the  tubes.  In 
this  case  necessity  has  proved  itself  the 
mother  of  invention.  "  For  if  we  were  not 
pretty  fertile  in  resource,"  says  our  guide, 
<<  how  could  we  on  the  Thames  compete 
with  works  in  the  North,  where  the  raw 
materials  of  our  trade,  namely  coal  and  iron, 
are  unburdened  with  heavy  freighte  1" 

From  the  boilers  to  the  fine  ship  for 
which  they  are  designed  is  the  next  step — 
which  involves  a  visit  to  the  building  slip 
with  ite  lofty  roof  of  corrugated  iron. 
And  there  lies  the  ''  Speedy,"  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  swift  gunboats  of  the  future,  of 
the  class  known  as  torpedo  catchers; 
although  on  the  principle  of  setting  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief,  they  are  adapted 
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for  doing  a  little  torpedo  work  themselves. 
To  dimb  ladders  and  stages  to  reach  the 
deck  of  a  Thames  boat  is  rather  a  novel 
sensation,  and  from  the  iron-plated  deck 
the  view  of  a  patch  of  silver  Thames  and 
the  green  banks  of  the  opposite  shore 
appears  on  a  strangely  diminutive  scale, 
in  contrast  with  the  sweeping  dimensions 
of  the  new  ship.  Here  are  her  dimensions 
and  power  as  recorded  on  a  board  at  her 
stem :  Length,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet;  beam,  twenty-seven  feet;  displace- 
ment, eight  hundred  and  ten  tons;  in- 
dicated horse-power,  four  thousand  five 
hundred. 

No  such  a  ship  as  the  "Speedy"  has 
ever  before  been  built  and  fitted  on  the 
Thames  above  the  bridges,  and  much 
interest  will  attach  to  her  launch  and  pro- 
gress down  the  river.  She  will  be  launched 
with  her  engines  on  boards  and  all  her 
fittings,  excepting  such  projecting  portions 
as  her  conning  tower  and  funnet  which 
might  interfere  with  her  passage  under  the 
bridgea  Her  engines  are  constructed  with 
all  the  latest  improvements,  and  will  de- 
yelop  more  than  a  thousand  horse-power 
above  the  other  vessels  of  her  class ;  and 
if  she  realises  the  expectations  formed  of 
her,  and  of  the  working  of  her  Thomey- 
croft  boilers,  she  will  form  an  addition  to 
Her  Majesty's  fleet  of  which  Chiswick 
may  well  be  proud. 

The  clatter  of  hammers  on  steel  plates 
and  bolts,  the  reverberating  sounds  from 
the  cavernous  depths  below,  where  engine- 
fitters  are  at  work,  and  the  intentness  of 
everybody  concerned  on  his  particular 
business,  give  an  idea  of  the  labour  and 
pains  involved  in  building  up  the  compli- 
cated structure  of  the  modem  war-ahfp. 
Descending  to  the  level  of  the  ''  Speedy's '' 
keel,  we  are  struck  by  the  fineness  and 
symmetry  of  her  lines  as  she  rests  tran- 
quilly on  the  slips — a  veritable  greyhound 
of  the  seas. 

So  far  we  have  only  been  concemed 
with  the  outward  attributes  of  the  ship, 
in  her  speed  and  strength,  but  she  has 
also  her  life  of  the  interior.  She  will  have 
officers,  petty  officers,  and  seamen  on  board, 
not  utterly  regardless  of  their  personal 
comforts,  and  a  good  deal  of  writing  up  of 
logs  and  filling  up  of  forms  will  go  on 
within  that  warlike  casing.  Well,  every- 
thing is  at  hand.  All  the  woodwork  is 
made  upon  the  premises,  in  an  establish- 
ment kept  distinct  from  the  works  in  steel 
and  iron.  Here  are  circular  saws  at  work, 
with  ribbon  saws  and  others,  that  slice 


a  log  into  planks  almost  before  the  tra- 
ditional "  Robinson  "  can  be  invoked,  with 
machines  for  morticing,  for  planing,  for 
cutting  mouldings^  and  some  which  com- 
bine a  number  of  these  operations  in 
one. 

Occupying  a  considerable  space  in  an 
upper  worktop  are  the  cabin  fittings  of  the 
"Speedy,"  all  in  polished  mahogany,  and 
with  the  finish  and  accurate  workmanship 
of  first  class  cabinetwork.  Yet  how  those 
elegant-looking  berths  will  creak  and  gr6an 
and  make  melancholy  music  when  the 
stormy  winds  do  blow,  and  it  is  distressing 
to  think  what  havoc  a  stray  shell  might 
make  in  these  cosily  furnished  little 
apartments. 

Such  considerations  do  not,  however, 
trouble  the  foreman  of  the  works.  Like 
everything  else  on  board  ship,  cabin 
furniture  must  take  its  chance  in  the 
fortunes  of  war.  The  effects  of  peace  are 
more  to  be  dreaded,  such  as  lying  up  in  a 
dock  basin  in  the  dull  atmosphere  of  an  idle 
iron  ship,  with  dampness  pervading  every 
nook  and  comer.  "  Why,"  says  the  fore- 
man, with  a  touch  of  professional  feelins, 
"I  don't  believe  there's  a  drawer  will 
open  in  the  whole  Steam  Reserve  i "  This 
is  a  novel  view  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
British  Navy,  and  idsions  present  them- 
selves of  a  state  visit  from  the  Admiral, 
and  the  Captdn  strugglbg  in  vain  to  get 
out  his  best  clothes.  But  things  are  better, 
judges  the  foreman,  when  a  ship  is  put  into 
commission;  the  engine  fires  warm  her  up, 
dampness  flies  before  their  glowing 
influence,  drawers  may  now  be  opened, 
desks  may  now  be  unlocked.  And  very 
handsome  are  the  fittings  of  office  and 
chart  room,  and  everything  works  well, 
and  doubtless  will  pass  with  credit  through 
future  trials,  even  if  destined  to  join  for  a 
time  the  Steam  Reserve. 

We  have  now  completed  the  circuit  of 
the  yard,  and  cannot  help  feeling  a  glow 
of  pride  on  behalf  of  Father  Thames, 
that  such  a  complete  establishment  capable 
of  turning  out  such  beautiful,  swift^  and 
deadly  craft,  should  be  found  on  these 
familiar  shores.  Even  those  who  do 
not  like  torpedo  boats  in  themselves, 
will  be  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  an 
essential  factor  in  our  naval  supremacy 
that  we  should  have  the  best  and  fastest 
of  their  kind,  and  plenty  of  them;  and 
that  whatever  our  superiority  in  monster 
line-of-battle  ships,  it  might  prove  a  fatal 
mistake  to  neglect  the  craft  which,  within 
certain    limits,    give    the   maximum    of 
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BIED  SUPEESTITIONS  AND 
CUEIOSITIES. 

m  TWO  PARTS.      PART  H. 

The  maffpie  if,  by  almost  universal  con- 
sent, eonsidered  to  be  a  bird  of  ill  omen. 
In '  Grermany  and  the  north  of  Europe  it 
is  believed  that  witches  often  transform 
themsdves  into  its  shape,  or  use  it  as  their 
steed.  In  Scotland,  the  magpie  is  some- 
times called  the  devil's  bird,  and  is  believed 
to  have  a  drop  of  the  devil's  blood  in  its 
tongue.  The  countiy  people  of  Oldenberg 
consider  the  magpie  to  be  so  imbued  with 
Satanic  principles  that  if  a  cross  be  cut  in 
the  tree  in  which  it  has  built  its  nest,  the 
female  will  deseit  the  nest  at  once.  There 
are  several  reasons  ascribed  for  this  bird's 
bad  reputation,  one  of  them  being  that  she 
was  the  only  bird  which  would  not  go  into 
the  ark  with  Noah  and  his  folkij,  but  liked 
better  to  perch  on  the  roof  and  jabber  over 
the  drowning  world.  The  appearance  of 
a  magiae  is,  according  to  popular  belidF, 
something  of  mysterious  import,  and 
various  practices  are  adopted  in  different 
localities  to  avert  the  ill  luck  that  would 
otherwise  ensue.  In  some  parts,  however 
-—in  Shropshire,  for  instance,  and  through- 
out Norway  —  magpies  are  considered 
harbingera  of  good  luck.  As  an  instance 
of  the  opposite  lights  in  which  the  magpie 
is  regarded,  may  be  mentioned  the  beUef 
in  the  Tyrol,  that  broth  in  which  ^e  bird 
has  been  boiled,  will  make  him  who  drinks 
it  crazy.  On  ttie  other  hand,  the  pastor 
of  a  diurch  near  Dresden  is  reputed  to 
have  cured  several  epileptic  padents  by 
the  same  savoury  drink. 

In  his  "Salmonia,"  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
says :  "  For  anglers  in  spring  it  is  always 
unlucky  to  see  single  magpies;  but  two 
may  be  always  regarded  as  a  favourable 
omen ;  and  the  reason  is  that  in  cold  and 
stormy  weather  one  magpie  alone  leaves 
the  nest  in  search  of  fcKM],  the  other  re- 
maining sitting  upon  the  eggs  or  the  young 
ones ;  but  when  two  go  out  together  it  is 
only  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  mild 
and  favourable  for  fishing." 

Grose,  however,  goes  more  fully  into 
the  subject,  and  says :  *'  It  is  unlucky  to 
see  first  one  magpie  and  then  more ;  but 
to  see  two  denotes  marriage  or  merriment, 
three  a  successful  journey,  four  an  unex- 


pected  piece   of  good  newS|  and  five  a 
company  d  good  friends." 

There  is  a  very  ancient  superstition 
which  savs  that  when  you  see  a  magpie 
you  should  cross  yourself;  if,  you  do  not 
you  will  be  unlucky  for  the*  rest  of  the 
day,  or  In  what  you  are  about  to  undertake. 
The  peasantry  of  Lancashire,  on  seebg 
one  or  more  magpiesi  thus  sum  up  their 
luck : 

One  for  anger,  two  for  mirth, 

Three  for  a  wedding,  four  f or>  birth. 

Five  for  rich,  six  for  poor, 

Seven  for  a  witch ;  I  can  tell  you  no  more. 

In  some  parts  of  Devonshire  the  more 
superstitious  of  the  peasantry,  when  scared 
by  a  single  magpie,  avert  the  omen  by 
repeating  this  charm : 

Glean  birds  by  sevens. 

Unclean  by  twos ; 
The  dove  in  the  heavens 

Is  the  one  I  choose. 

In  Yorkshire  the  charm  is  broken  by  the 
raising  of  the  hat  at  a  single  magpie.  In 
some  parts  of  Northumberland  it  is  nothing 
unusual  to  hear  the  following  couplet  on 
seeing  one  or  more  magpies : 

One  is  sorrow,  two  is  mirth. 
Three  is  a  wedding,  four  is  a  birth. 
Five  heaven,  six  bell, 
Seven,  the  deil's  ain  sel. 

Another  version  of  the  same  rhyme, 
peculiar  to  Suffolk,  I  believe,  runs  as 
follows : 

One  for  s<Mrrow,  two  for  joy. 

Three  for  a  wedding,  four  for  a  birtb. 

And  there  the  enumeration  ends.  In 
Wales  and  the  midland  counties  I  have 
frequently  heard  this  version : 

One  for  sorrow,  two  for  joy, 
Three  for  a  girl  and  four  for  a  boy. 

The  latter  evidently  has  reference  to  the 
prospect  of  a  birth  in  the  family  of  tiie 
person  who  sees  four,  within  a  very  short 
period.  In  Wensleydale  they  say  of  both 
the  magpie  and  the  raven  : 

One  for  sorrow,  two  for  luck. 

Three  for  a  wedding,  four  for  a  death, 

Five  for  silver,  six  for  gold, 

Seven  for  a  bonny  lass  twenty  years  old. 

To  dream  of  a  magpie  indicates  that 
you  will  soon  be  married,  but  that  you 
will  lose  your  partner  before  you  have  l>een 
married  five  years.  If  you  dream  of  seeinff 
two  magpies,  you  will  be  twice  married 
and  twice  a  widow.  To  dream  of  three 
magpies  forebodes  the  death  of  your  wUe 
in  childbed,  and  also  tiiQ  death  of  the 
child. 

The  raven  lives  to  so  great  an  age  that 
the  ancients  believed  Ae  time  allotted  to 
it  was  twenty-seven  times  that  of  a  man^ 
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Jewish  aathora  tell  strange  stcuries  of  this 
bird — titot  it  was  originally  white,  and 
was  tamed  black  for  its  deeeitful  conduct; 
also,  that  it  flies  crooked  because  it  was 
cursed  by  Noah.  There  is  a  widespread 
bdief  that  ttie  appearance  of  the  raven 
prognosticates  death.  In  Denmark  its 
appearance  in  a  village  is  considered  an 
Inoication  that  the  parish  priest  will  soon 
die.  In  Andalusia,  if  it  is  heard  croaking 
over  a  house,  an  unlucky  day  is  expected ; 
repeated  tltfice,  it  is  a  fatal  presage;  if 
perching  high,  turning  and  croaking,  a 
corpse  will  soon  come  horn  that  direction. 

Alexander  Ross  states  that  *' Private 
men  have  been  forewumed  of  their  death 
by  ravens.  I  have  not  only  heard  and 
read,  but  have  likewise  observed  divers 
times.  A  late  example  I  have  of  a 
young  gentleman,  Mr.  Draper,  my  intimate 
friend,  who,  about  five  or  six  years  ago, 
being  then  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  had, 
on  a  sudden,  one  or  two  ravens  in  his 
chamber,  which  had  been  quarrelling  on 
the  top  of  the  chimney ;  these  he  appre- 
hended as  messengers  of  his  death,  and  so 
they  were  ;  for  he  died  shortly  after." 

Macaulay  says:  **In  Greece  and  Italy 
raTens  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  great 
patron  of  augurs,  and  were  called  com- 
panions of  that  god.  .  .  .  According  to 
some  writers  a  great  number  of  crows 
fluttered  about  Oicero's  head  on  the  very 
day  he  was  murdered  by  the  ungrateful 
Popilius  Laenai^  as  if  to  warn  him  of  his 
approaching  fate ;  and  that  one  of  them, 
after  having  made  his  way  into  his  chamber, 
pulled  away  his  bedclothes  from  a  solicitude 
for  his  safety." 

To  work  continuously  for  a  long  period 
without  sleep  and  tdthout  fatigue,  the  one 
thhag  needfiil,  says  an  old  quack,  is  to  get 
a  raven's  heart  and  carry  it  about  the 
person.  The  moment  it  leaves  the  person's 
possession  the  charm  ceases  to  work.  The 
following  is  an  old  recipe  for  making  one's 
self  invisible  :  Destroy  a  raven's  nest,  first 
taking  out  the  eggs.  The  parent  raven 
will  fly  off  and  bring  a  stone  in  its  beak, 
presumably  to  mark  tbe  spot  where  the 
nest  was.  Returning  after  an  interval, 
yon  will  pick  up  Uie  stone,  which  is  always 
small  and  square,  and  every  time  you  place 
it  on  your  head  you  will  become  invisible. 

An  anecdote  of  a  legendary  form  is  told 
of  one  Thomas  Elkes,  of  Middle,  Shrop- 
shire, who  was  supposed  to  be  persecuted 
by  ravens.  This  Elkes  was  left  guardian 
to  his  eldest  brother's  child,  and  knowing 
tliat  in  the  event  of  the  child's  death  he 


would  become  heir  to  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  wickedly  enticed  the  poor  boy 
to  a  distance  from  his  home  under  pre- 
tence of  gathering  field  flowers,  and  threw 
him  into  a  pond  adjoining  one  of  the  fields, 
where  he  was  drowned.  No  sooner  had 
Elkes  committed  the  fatal  deed  than  he 
began  to  be  watched  and  followed  by  two 
ravens,  who  hovered  near  him  and  his 
dwelling  from  that  moment.  Suspicion 
being  at  length  excited,  and  strict  enquiry 
made  after  &e  child,  Elkes  fled,  and  took 
the  road  to  London.  Two  horsemen  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  as  they  passed 
along  the  road  neta  South  Mfmmp,  Hert 
fordshire,  they  saw  two  ravens  pulling  at  a 
heap  of  hay  and  making  an  unusual  noise. 
Turning  aside  to  ascertain  the  cause,  they 
found  Elkes  concealed  beneath  the  hay, 
and  having  secured  him  they  took  him 
to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  huDg  in  chains  on  Knocken- 
heath. 

Marlowe,  in  his  "  Jew  of  Malta,"  pub- 
lished in  1633,  thus  alludes  to  the  common 

belief  regarding  the  raven : 

« 

Like  the  Bad  presaging  rayen  that  tolls 
The  sick  man  s  passport  in  her  hollow  beak. 
And,  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night, 
Does  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wing. 

So  also  Gay  in  his  "  Pastorals  " : 

The  boding  raven  on  her  cottage  sat, 

And  with  hoarse  croakings  warned  us  of  our  fate. 

Bespecting  the  former  whiteness  of  the 
raven's  plumage,  Addison  has  a  reference 
to  a  curious  legend  of  the  raven.  It  is 
that  one  day  a  raven  told  Apollo  that 
Ooronis,  a  Thessalian  nymph  whom  he 
passionately  loved,  was  faithless,  and  the 
god  shot  the  nymph  with  his  dart ;  but 
hating  the  tell-tale  bird,  as  Addison  says, 

He  blacked  the  raven  o'er, 
And  bid  him  prate  in  his  white  plumes  no  more. 

To  dream  that  you  aee  a  raven  is  a  very 
unfavourable  omen,  denoting  mischief  and 
adversity.  In  love,  it  shows  falsehood ;  to 
the  married  it  forebodes  much  mischief; 
to  the  sailor  it  foretells  of  shipwreck  and 
much  distress  on  a  foreign  shore. 

If  ravens  croak  two  or  three  times  and 
flap  their  wings,  fine  weather  is  expected. 
On  the  other  hand  their  quiet  is  an  indica> 
tion  of  continued  fine  weather.  In  Smart's 
«  Hop  Garden,"  we  have  this : 

Next  hark 
How  the  curst  raven,  with  her  harmless  voice, 
Invokes  the  rain,  ana  croaking  to  herself, 
Struts  on  some  spacious  solitary  shore. 
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According  to  the  Athenian  Oracle, 
"When  a  flock  of  ravens  forsake  the 
woods  we  may  look  for  famine  and 
mortality,  because  ravens  bear  the  charac- 
teristics of  Saturn,  the  author  of  these 
calamities,  and  have  a  very  early  perception 
of  the  bad  disposition  of  that  planet." 

In  Christian  art  the  raven  is  employed 
as  an  emblem  of  the  providence  of  God,  in 
allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  He  fed 
Elijah.  Saint  Oawald  holds  in  his  hand  a 
raven  with  a  ring  in  its  mouth;  Saint 
Benedict  has  a  raven  at  his  feet;  Saint 
Paul  the  Hermit  is  drawn  with  a  raven 
bringing  him  a  loaf  of  bread. 

In  folk-lore,  the  crow  always  appears  as 
a  bird  of  the  most  sinister  character,  repre- 
senting either  death,  or  night,  or  winter. 
The  Hindoos  believe,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  to  eat  a  crow  will  prolong  life  by 
keeping  the  hair  black  and  preventing  it 
turning  grey.  In  German  Switzerland  it 
is  believed  that  a  crow  perching  on  the 
roof  of  a  house  in  which  lies  a  corpse,  is  a 
sign  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  is  irrevocably 
lost.  In  Sussex  its  cry  thrice  repeated  is 
considered  a  sure  token  of  death.  The 
Somalis,  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  wage  deadly  warfare  against  the 
crow,  which,  they  affirm,  was  created  white, 
but  which  in  an  evil  hour  betrayed  the 
hiding-place  of  the  Prophet  by  an  untimely 
croak.  For  this  offence  he  cursed  the  bird 
of  ill  omen,  and  it  became  black,  since 
which  time  it  has  shared  the  fate  of  all 
creatures  when  down  in  their  luck,  and 
has  been  mercilessly  hooted  and  pecked  at 
and  destroyed. 

The  crow  is  called  by  Pliny  a  bird  of  ill- 
omened  garrulity,  most  inauspicious  at  the 
time  of  incubation  or  just  after  the  summer 
solstice.  The  appearance  of  a  flight  of 
crows  upon  the  left  of  their  camp  sufficed 
to  cow  ttie  courage  of  the  soldiers  of  old 
Bome,  since  they  looked  upon  it  as  a 
certain  sign  of  defeat,  as  certain  as  when 
the  birds  hovered  over  their  standards.  So 
Shakespeare's  Cassius  presages  misfortune 
at  Philippi : 

Ravens,  crows,  and  kites 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us 
As  we  were  sickly  prey  :  these  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

The  Cingalese  to  this  day  draw  auguries 
from  the  movements  of  these  birds;  the 
direction  of  their  flight,  the  numbers  in 
which  they  assemble,  the  tone  in  which 
they  croak,  their  choice  of  roosting-places, 
all  are  held  ominous  of  evil  or  prophetic 
of  good  fortune. 


There  are,  perhaps,  few  who  have  not 
heard  of  crows  that  "  One  is  lucky,  two  is 
unlucky,  three  is  health,  four  is  wealth, 
five  sicknesi^,  and  six  death.**  The  un- 
lucUness  of  one  living  crow  is  of  ancient 
date,  since  the  Greeks  believed  that  if  such  a 
bird  appeared  at  a  wedding  breakfast  there 
would  be  a  divorce,  to  avert  which  all 
roared  out:  '* Maiden,  scare  away  the 
crow  1 "  But  of  far  greater  antiquity  was 
the  belief  that  if  the  one  crow  were  dead 
the  evil  portent  also  perished,  since,  ac- 
cording to  Horus  Apollo — *'Hierog."  ii 
39 — it  signified  extreme  old  age,  or  a  very 
long  life,  according  to  what  Hedod  tells  us, 
as  quoted  by  Plutarch  In  his  "Oracles," 
that  the  crow  lives  nine  times  as  long  as  a 
man.  The  beUef  that  two  crows  are  a 
happy  omen,  and  that  they  appear  to  warn 
men  from  disaster,  is  very  ancient  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  thus  saved  in  Egypt 
by  two  crows,  and  King  Alonzo  would 
assuredly  have  perished  in  1147  had  it 
not  been  for  two  crows,  one  of  which 
perched  on  the  prow  and  the  other  on  the 
stern  of  his  ship,  so  pointing  the  prow  of 
the  royal  barge  safely  into  port.  Crows  and 
rooks  are  very  much  alike.  It  is  said  that 
when  rooks  desert  a  rookery  it  forebodes 
the  downfall  of  the  family  on  whose  pro- 
perty it  is.  They  are  also  credited  with 
being  good  weather  prognosticators.  When 
the  weather  is  about  to  be  very  bad  they 
stay  as  near  home  as  possible ;  but  when 
they  foreknow  that  it  will  be  set  fidr,  they 
start  off  in  the  morning  right  away  to  a 
distance,  where  they  have  an  instinct  that 
the  food  they  need  is  plentifoL  Again,  if  the 
rooks  are  seen  venturing  into  the  streets  of 
a  town  or  village,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  an 
approaching  snowstorm. 

To  dream  you  see  a  crow  signifies  expe- 
dition of  business ;  if  you  hear  them  croak- 
ing unpleasantly  while  they  are  flying  it  is 
a  sign  of  ill  luck.  If  you  see  in  your  dream 
the  crow  flying  on  to  Uie  head  of  a  child,  it 
will  be  in  danger  of  some  misfortune. 

Another  bird,  which  is  an  emblem  of 
death,  is  the  sweet-toned  blackbird.  There 
Is  a  legend  which  I  heard  whilst  in  Wales, 
to  the  effect  that  a  family  in  Carmarthen 
were  one  day  seated  in  the  parlour,  where 
was  lying  an  invalid  on  the  sofa,  when 
they  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bird  similar  in  size  and  colour  to 
a  blackbird,  which  hopped  into  the  room, 
went  up  to  the  invalid,  and  ftfter  perching 
on  the  sofa  started  out  immediately.  What 
appears  very  strange,  a  day  or  two  after, 
the  sick  person  died.    A  bird  of  the  same 
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kind  flew  to  a  window  at  Penygraigi  as  if 
it  wanted  to  enter  a  room  where  a  person 
was  lying  ilL  Although  those  in  the  room 
endeavoured  several  times  to  frighten  it 
away,  the  bird  would  not  go.  That  night 
the  sick  person  departed  tms  life. 

The  phrase,  "a  white  blackbird,"  is 
anomalous  and  incorrect,  and  does  no 
credit  to  the  present  state  of  the  English 
vernacular.  A  white  crow  or  a  white 
raven  are  epithets  which  do  not  jar 
upon  the  ear;  but  a  white  blackbird  is 
distressing  to  the  logical  accuracy  of  the 
statement  The  beautiful  bird  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  black,  par  excellence, 
has  no  more  right  to  it  than  the  crow  or 
the  raven,  the  daw,  or  even  the  eagle.  The 
old  name  of  the  songster,  that  still  survives 
in  some  modem  poetry,  was  <' merle."  A 
'*  wUte  merle"  would  be  a  more  graceful 
and  more  appropriate  designation  than  a 
white  blackbird,  for  one  of  those  apparent 
freaks  of  nature  which  we  sometimes  see 
and  hear  of.  There  are  numerous  instances 
of  these  white  birds  being  shot  or  otherwise 
captured.  In  one  nest  at  Faversham,  in 
1886,  two  white  and  two  black  merles 
ware  found. 

The  owl  has  always  been  held  to  be  the 
emblem  of  wisdom  by  some,  and  by  othera 
an  object  of  detestation  and  dread.  The 
cry  of  the  screech-owl  at  night  in  rural 
districts  is  said  to  presage  death.  Should 
one  of  these  birds  screech  while  flying  over 
a  house,  death  is  sure  to  follow.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  if  in  the  house  there 
happens  to  be  a  sick  person.  Indeed,  the 
owl  is  believed  to  be 

The  hatefol  messenger  of  heavy  things, 
Of  death  and  dolour  telling. 

In  an  early  volume  of  English  plays, 
Beed,  the  dramatist,  quotes  a  familiar 
superstition  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  country  in  his  time,  that,  ' 

When  the   screech-owl  croaks  upon  the  chimney 

tops 
It's  certain  that  you  of  a  corpse  shall  hear. 

Alexander  Boss  gives  credence  to  this 
belief  in  his  appendix  to  the  ''Arcana 
Microcosmi,"  in  which  he  tells  us  that 
'*  Lampridius  and  Marcellinus,  among  other 
prodig^  which  presaged  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Valentinian,  mention  an  owl 
wliich  sate  upon  the  top  of  the  house  where 
he  used  to  bathe,  and  could  not  thence  be 
driven  away  with  stones."  Another  writer 
states  that  "  Shortly  before  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Gommodus  Antonius  an  owle 
was  observed  to  sit  on  the  top  of  his 
chamber  both  at  Some  and  at  Lanuvium." 


Berthelet,  writing  of  this  bird,  says: 
"  Divynours  telle  that  they  betokeyn  evyll ; 
for  if  the  owle  be  seen  in  a  cvtie,  it  sieny- 
fyeth  distruccion  and  waste  as  Isidore 
sayeth.  The  cryinge  of  the  owle  by  nyght 
tokeneth  deathe,  as  divynours  conjecte  and 
dema" 

It  is  said  that  two  enormous  owls  pre- 
monish  the  noble  family  of  Arundel  of 
Wardour  of  approaching,  if  not  imminent, 
mortality.  Whenever  these  two  solemn 
spectres  are  seen  on  a  battlement  <rf  the 
family  mansion  it  is  well  known  that  one 
of  its  members  will  soon  be  summoned  out 
of  this  world.  Rowland,  satirising  the 
belief,  said  in  his  ''  More  Knaves  Tet " : 

Wise  gosling  did  but  hear  the  screech  owle  crie, 
And  told  his  wife,  and  straight  a  pigge  did  die. 

Shakespeare,  in  his  play  of  <*  Hamlet," 
makes  Ophelia  exclaim:  ''They  say  the 
owl  was  a  baker's  daughter,"  alluding  to 
an  apocryphal  legend  which  was  believed 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  came  all 
the  way  from  Palestine,  that  a  baker's 
daughter  who  refused  a  piece  of  bread  to 
the  Saviour  was,  as  a  punishment^  trans- 
formed into  an  owL  Willsford  informs  us 
that  "  owls  whooping  after  sunset  and  in 
the  night  foreshows  a  fine  day  to  ensue  j 
but  if  she  names  herself  in  French,  *  huette,' 
expect  then  fickle  and  inconstant  weather, 
but  most  usually  rdn."  Another  authority 
states  that  owls  before  a  storm  keep  up  a 
terrible  to-whooing.  According  to  an  old 
proverb. 

Owls  that  mark  the  setting  sun  declare 
A  starlight  evening  and  a  morning  fair. 

There  is  a  choice  recipe,  in  which  the 
owl  figures,  to  ''  make  any  one  that  sleepeth 
answer  to  whatsoever  thou  ask,"  given  in 
'*Physick  for  the  Poor,"  published  in 
London  in  1657.  It  says  that  you  are  to 
'^  take  the  heart  ,of  an  owle  and  his  left 
leg,  and  put  that  upon  the  breast  of  one 
ttukt  sleepeth,  and  they  shaU  reveal  what- 
soever thou  shall  aek  them."  The  Hindoos, 
however,  declare  that  the  flesh  or  blood  of 
an  owl  will  make  a  person  insane  who 
drinks  or  eats  it  On  this  account  men 
who  are  devoured  by  jealousy  of  a  rival, 
or  hated  of  an  enemy,  come  furtively  to 
the  market  and  purchase  an  owl.  In 
silence  they  carry  it  home  and  secretly 
prepare  a  decoction,  which  an  accomplice 
will  put  into  the  food  or  drink  of  the 
object  of  their  malignant  designs. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  poets,  ancient 
and  modem — Shakespeare  alone  excepted 
—  bestow  a  melancholy    epithet  on  the 
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owL  Qray's  moping  owl  ''doth  to  the 
moon  complain."  Thomson  shows  ''as- 
siduous in  her  bower  the  wailing  owL" 
Shakespeare  gives  the  true  picture,  when 
he  makes  Lennox  say,  after  the  murder  of 
Duncan:  "The  obscure  bird  clamoured 
the  livelong  night,"  for  the  owl  sleeps  and 
hisses  in  the  day,  and  at  night  hunts  and 
screeches.  "Hooting"  is  not  its  general 
mode  of  expression  nor  its  vemacukr.  A 
friend  of  Mr.  WhitCi  in  Hampshire,  tried 
all  the  owls  in  his  neighbourhood  with  a 
pitch-pipe,  and  found  them  to  hoot  in 
B  flat  But  taste  or  capacity  varies  in  the 
family,  for  the  owls  of  Selbome  range 
between  G  flat,  F  sharp,  B  flat,  and  A  flat. 
The  enquiring  naturidist,  who  has  given 
fame  to  that  charming  village,  once  heard 
two  owls  hooting  at  each  other  in  diflerent 
keys. 

To  dream  of  the  owl  at  night  is  said  to 
be  a  very  bad  omen,  foretelling  sickness, 
poverty,  and  imprisonment.  It  also  fore- 
warns that  some  male  friend  of  the  dreamer 
will  turn  out  perfidious.  After  dreaming 
of  an  owl,  young  people  are  warned  never 
to  expect  to  marry  the  present  object  of 
their  choice  or  to  succeed  in  their  present 
undertakings. 

Humboldt,  in  his  "Travels  in  South 
America/'  records  a  visit  paid  by  him  to 
Gripe,  where  is  the  cavern  of  the  guacharo 
bird.  The  name  which  the  cavern  bears 
is  the  "Mine  of  Fat,"  because  from  the 
young  of  the  birds  which  inhabit  it  an 
immense  quantity  of  fat  is  annually  ob- 
tained. These  birds  are  about  the  size  of 
our  common  fowl,  with  wings  which  expand 
to  three  feet  and  a  half.  All  day  long 
they  dwell  in  the  cavern,  and,  like  the  owl, 
only  come  forth  at  night  They  subsist 
entirely  on  fruits,  and  have  very  powerful 
beaks,  which  are  necessary  to  crack  the 
rough  nuts  and  reeds  which  form  part  of 
their  food.  Midsummer  is  the  harvest 
time  for  the  fat  The  Indians  enter  the 
cavern  armed  with  long  poles.  The  nests 
are  attached  to  holes  in  the  roof  about 
sixty  feet  above  their  heads ;  they  break 
these  with  the  poles,  and  the  younfi;  birds 
fall  down  and  are  instantly  killed.  Under- 
neath their  bodies  is  a  layer  of  fat,  which 
is  cut  ofl",  and  is  the  object  sought.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern  huts  are  erected  of 
palm-leaves,  and  there,  in  pots  of  clay,  the 
natives  melt  the  fat  which  has  been  col- 
Idcted. 

This  is  known  as  the  butter  of  the 
guacharo.  It  Is  so  pure  that  it  may  be 
kept  for  upwards  of  a  year  without  be- 


coming rancid.  At  the  Oonvent  of  Garife 
no  other  oil  is  used  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
monks. 


"A    DIME    SOGIAL." 

A  WESTERN  SKETCH. 

The  Ladies'  Ghurch  Sewbg  Society  in 
our  little  town  out  West  was  "plum 
busted  1 "  There  were  no  available  funds 
for  the  building  of  the  new  church  on 
Wild  Cherry  Greek,  and  the  Parsonage 
roof  required  new  shingles,  so  we  met  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  to  raise  a  few 
dollars.  Many  things  were  thought  of — 
a  bazaar^  but  we  were  all  too  miserably 
poor  to  stock  a  stall;  an  oyster  celebra- 
tion, but  the  necessary  funds  were  not 
forthcoming.  Something  would  have  to 
be  done,  that  was  certain,  for  not  only  was 
the  present  building  terribly  out  of  repair, 
and  the  Parsonage  roof  letting  in  the 
water,  but  Mra  Byrne,  the  pastor's  wife, 
told  a  melancholy  tale  of  how,  whenever 
"  it  stormed  any,"  the  rain  came  in  upon 
her  bed  and  saturated  her  "limbs" — she 
was  far  too  modest  to  call  them  legs  !  So 
at  last  we  determined  upon  a  "dime 
social,"  with,  so  as  to  give  the  Sewing 
Society  no  expense,  a  "  basket  supper." 

"You  see,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Gardner, 
one  of  the  store  people's  wives,  when 
some  of  the  ladies  objected  to  the  idea  of 
a  dance — for  there  Ib  a  good  deal  of  the 
"Mayflower"  settlers  left  in  some  of  the 
older  inhabitants  of  the  Far  Wesir— "  ef 
you'll  give  the  boys  a  good  time,  I  guess 
they'll  find  the  dollars,"  for  it  was  fully 
understood  we  were  to  make  all  we  could 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  opposite  sex, 
"  and  the  young  folk  conclude  '  to  like 
nothing  so  much  as  a  dance  1 "  In  spite 
of  some  feeble  objections  on  the  part 
of  a  few  members  belonging  to  the  so- 
ciety, the  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con., 
and  three  parties  of  two  girls  were  told  ofl 
to  go  round  the  town  sellug  tickets,  whilst 
two  of  the  elder  ladies  said  they  would  go 
and  try  and  coax  Judge  Graig  to  loan  us 
the  Gouit  House  for  the  evening.  In- 
deed, at  first  there  was  rather  a  conflict  as 
to  whether  we  should  dance  there  or  get 
the  loan  of  thenewBoman  Gatholic  chapel 
that  was  just  finished,  but  had,  needless 
to  say,  never  yet  been  consecrated. 

However,  public  opinion,  I  was  glad  to 
find,  ran  with  my  own  feelings  in  favour 
of  the  Gourt  House,  and  the  minister's 
lady  and  Mrs.  Doctor  Orton  set  out  to 
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interview  the  Judge  upon  the  sabject, 
whilst  the  younger  members  of  the  so- 
ciety ran  across  to  the  dry  goods  store  and 
coaxed  the  manager  of  it  to  give  them 
several  cardboard  boxes,  which  they  cut  up 
into  neat  squares  the  size  of  a  visiting  card 
Xhen  we  got  pen  and  ink  and  wrote  upon 
each  card|  in  our  very  best  handwriting, 
thus : 

''  Dime  Church  Social, 
"Admit  Two, 

"  Basket  Dance." 

We  ware  still  hard  at  work,  busy  finioh- 
ing  these,  when  the  two  ladies  appeared 
from  their  interview  with  the  Judga 
They  had  been  successful,  and  joy  beamed 
upon  their  faces — at  least,  upon  that  of 
lira  Doctor  Orton — for  not  only  had  the 
Judge  loaned  them  the  floor,  but  had  even 
offered,  for  ten  dollars  the  night,  to  play 
the  fiddle  for  the  dancers  1 

"Though  I  du  think,"  Mrs.  Byrne 
added  pluntively,  "  that,  considering  the 
'Social'  went  towards  his  own  pastor,  he 
might  have  given  his  services  1 " 

The  poor  lady  felt  a  twinge  in  her 
"limb"  at  the  moment  evidently,  and 
thought  that  the  ten  dollars  would  go  far 
towards  repairing  the  shingles  on  the  Par- 
sonage roof. 

"  Now  I  du  call  that  real  ungrateful  of 
yon,  ma'am,"  responded  the  Doctor's  wife, 
between  whom  and  Mrs.  Byrne  there  was 
a  slight  feud  and  strained  relations,  owing 
to  a  letter  of  the  latter's,  from  her  friends 
back  east,  hietving  been  lost  in  the  post — 
our  Doctor  adding  to  his  income  by  run- 
ning tiie  post  office.  "Judge  wouldn't 
have  loaned  the  floor  without  the  fiddle — 
'tain't  in  reason.  An'  I  du  not  call  it  con- 
sistent in  a  minister's  lady  to  be  so  grasp- 
ing artei  the  meat  that  perisheth." 

Here,  as  the  argument  threatened  to 
become  warm,  some  mutual  friends  inter- 
fered and  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
''  Basket  Supper" ;  and  I,  being  a  "  tender- 
foot," had  to  be  informed  all  about  it,  and 
it  certainly  was  quite  a  new  idea  to  me. 

It  seemed  that,  although  the  ladies  had 
no  expenses  in  the  way  of  tickets,  each  one 
invited  by  a  "  boy  "  to  the  dance  was  ex- 
pected to  provide  supper  for  two,  and 
bring  it  with  her  in  a  basket,  which  she 
made  as  pretty  as  she  could ;  indeed,  often 
made  the  basket  itself  out  of  cardboard, 
and  trinmied  it  up  with  lace  and  ribbons 
till  it  was  a  thbg  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
ever. 


It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  lady  and  her  favoured  swain  always 
partook  of  the  supper  she  had  provided. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  usually  took  place  1 
All  the  baskets  ticketed  with  the  name  of 
the  owner  were  given  to  the  gentleman 
who  "  took  the  floor  " — in  other  words,  the 
M.C.  of  the  evening — and  when  s^pper- 
time  came,  he,  or  one  of  his  friends,  held 
an  auction  of  the  baskets,  which  were,  one 
by  one,  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder,  who  then  had  the  honour  of  in- 
viting the  fair  lady  whose  basket  he  had 
bought  to  have  supper  with  him. 

A  price  was  placed  upon  each  ticket  by 
the  owner  of  the  basket,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered etiquette  for  the  gentleman  whose 
invited  guest  she  was  to  begin  bidding  for 
it  at  that  figure.  Of  course,  if  she  was  his 
"  best  girl,"  that  is  to  say,  engaged  to  him, 
no  one  usually  bid  higher;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  very  attractive  or  pretty  girl,  where  he 
would  have  many  rivals,  the  bidding  would 
wax  fast  and  furious;  indeed,  I  have  known 
a  basket,  when  times  were  good,  run  up  to 
as  much  as  twenty  dollars,  the  price  of  an 
ordinary  cow.  If  the  boy  whom  the  lady 
favoured  was  down  on  his  luck,  she  would 
price  her  basket  very  low  indeed,  and  no 
one  usually  interTered  with  bib  having  it  at 
her  price;  but,  of  course,  there  w^re  excep- 
tions to  this  rule. 

Needless  to  say,  all  the  money  thus 
collected  was  given  to  the  church ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  parson  had 
the  handling  of  the  dollars  even  then,  for  a 
committee  was  formed  to  arrange  for  the 
necessary  repairs,  and  anything  that  was 
over  was  all  that  Mr.  Byrne  saw  of  the  coin ; 
so  that,  of  course,  he  and  his  family  devoutly 
hoped  that  the  job  would  be  done  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  and  no  extra  expenditure  in- 
dulged in.  It  must  be  said  for  the  "  boys  " 
that  they  bought  the  tickete  with  alacrity, 
and  hired  all  the  available  buggies  they 
could  get  hold  of  to  drive  their  girls  across 
in — those  of  them,  at  least,  who  invited 
ranch  girls — ^and  as  each  boy  pnly  took  one 
girl,  it  wiU  easily  be  seen  that  there  were 
an  equal  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
And  the  ranch  girls  somehow  seemed  the 
most  popular,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  their 
city  sisters,  for,  sad  to  relate,  small  as 
our  society  was,  it  was  very  full  of  cliques, 
and  each  and  all  thought  small  of  the 
others,  and  would  outdo  them  if  they  could 
on  every  possible  occasion.  Especially  did 
the  store  folk  look  down  upon  the  ranch 
people,  for  no  earthly  reason  that  I  could 
find  out,  except  that  the  store  folk  dressed 
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a  litUe  smarter  and  put  their  waBhing  oat ; 
whilst  the  ranch  people  did  theirs  at  home 
and — ^wished  they  didn't.  However,  to  me 
both  store  and  ranch  folk  were  the  kindest 
and  most  obliging  friends,  and  often 
they  have  come  over,  out  of  pore  kind- 
ness of  heart  to  the  ranch,  to  "  help  the 
English  gal  fix  np  things."  The  Basket 
Sapper,  however,  weight  mach  npon  my 
mind,  so  I  consalted  Ella  Sanborn,  a  ranch 
friend,  as  to  what  it  was  nsoal  to  stock  the 
basket  with,  and  felt  greatly  relieved  when 
she  told  me  that  sandwiches  and  cake,  a  pot 
of  jelly,  and  some  frait,  were  aU  that  were 
reqaired  at  my  hands. 

No  one  took  anything  to  drink,  for  two 
of  the  city  members  of  the  Sewing  Society 
provided  tea  and  co£fee  at  five  cents  the 
cap,  and  if  the  menfolk  wanted  any thbg 
else  they  got  it  oatside  at  the  stJoon, 
for  oars  was  not  a  prohibition  town, 
which  nsaally  meant,  fn  the  case  of  the 
few  cities  that  were  so  in  that  State,  that 
two  flourishing  saloons  were  erected  at 
each  boandary  of  the  town,  and  the  male 
inmates  of  that  city  took  freqaent  strolls  1 

Then  the  important  dress  qaestion  came 
into  my  mind,  and  I  asked  what  the  girls 
wore,  and  ^^  told  ^cinething  light,  and 
"their  oeeks  dressed  with  lace  and  arti- 
'  flowers."  I,  innocently  enoagh, 
felt  happy  on  that  point,  for  did  I  not 

fossess  a  demi-toilette  black  lace,  which 
fondly  thoaght  Weald  be  quite  the 
thing  1 

The  eventf al  evening  came  at  last,  one 
being  chosen  on  which  there  was  a  full 
moon  on  purpose  to  suit  the  ranch  people 
who  had  a  long  distance  to  travel.  I  had 
duly  received  an  invitation  to  go  with  a 
ranchman  from  a  neighbouring  farm,  and 
saw  my  own  two  boys  off  early — one  re- 
joicing in  the  family  buggy,  and  the  other 
in  the  buck- board,  in  which  we  took  the 
cream  in  to  the  creamery — to  fetch  Ella 
Sanborn  and  her  sister  Maisie. 

My  basket  was  packed,  and  I  felt  quite 
proud  of  it,  having  constructed  it  out  of 
an  old  Zulu  hat  I  had,  and  trimmed  it  up 
with  sage-green  ribbons  and  trails  of 
brkht-green  kilikinic — the  herb  which  the 
Indians  often  smoke  —  and  made  a  big 
handle  to  it  of  the  willows  that  grew  in 
the  creek  near  by.  It  really  looked  very 
pretty.  My  frock,  I  was  vain  enough  to 
thinl^  became  me  well  enough  also; 
certainly  it  was  only  a  black  lace,  with  a 
tiny  y  in  front,  and  short  sleeves,  and 
therefore  very  quiet-looking;  but  where 
you  do  not  know  the  manners  and  custom? 


of  a  country  it  is  better  to  be  under  than 
over-dressed,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Dick  Ourtis  came  in  time  to  have  a 
cup  of  tea  before  we  started,  which  we 
thoroughly  enjoyed  knowing  that  the  only 
tea  we  should  get  was  uncoloured  Japan — 
a  mixture  I  never  got  used  to  and  could 
not  drink.  But  there  would  be  coffee — 
Arbuckle  coffee,  which  was  very  good  once 
you  got  what  the  Americans  called  "Ac- 
climated "  to  it  We  started  very  shortly 
after  tea,  first  putting  the  lamp  and 
matches  in  safety,  and  shutting  the  house- 
dog inside  the  shanty  as  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers, and  depositing  the  door-key  under 
the  window-ledge  in  a  safe  place  we  all 
knew  of,  in  case  the  boys  should  come 
home  first 

Then  we  made  up  for  lost  time,  and 
"loped"  across  the  prairie  in  fine  style, 
exchanging  greetings  with  the  waggons 
and  buggies  we  passed,  all  of  them,  like 
ourselves,  on  pleasure  bent.  The  Oourt 
House  was  already  lighted  up  when  we 
arrived  at  the  little  town.  We  took  a 
peep  in,  and  there  were  six  of  the  boys 
solemnly  pacing  up  and  down  the  room, 
each  wfth  a  long  tallow  dip  in  his  hand, 
which  he  was  whittling  all  over  the  floor. 

"  Looks  kind  of  slippy,"  said  Dick,  with 
much  gusto,  and  I  thought  it  smelt  "  sort 
of  greasy,"  also,  as  it  was  illuminated 
solely  with  flaring  tallow  candles,  each 
stuck  into  a  lager  beer  bottle. 

Not  exactly  one's  beau  ideal  of  a  ball- 
room, for  decoration,  save  the  guttering 
dips,  and  a  long  row  of  wooden  benches 
against  the  wall,  it  had  none.  However, 
these  were  but  minor  matters,  and  we  had 
all  made  up  our  minds  to  enjoy  ourselves, 
and  have  **  a  good  time."  So  Dick  and  I 
drove  on  to  the  Ovren  House  next  door, 
where  we  were  going  to  put  up,  and  Mrs. 
0«7en  kindly  asked  me  in  to  take  off  my 
wraps  and  "do  my  prinking  an'  flxing 
up."  I  found  many  of  the  other  girls  in 
the  room  also,  pinning  on  a  bow  here,  and 
arranging  a  curl  there ;  but  when  I  had 
taken  my  cloak  off,  they  all  turned  round 
and  looked  at  me  with  a  big  "  Oh  1 " 

I  stared  in  blank  astonishment  What 
could  be  the  matter  t  Was  my  dress  torn, 
or  whati  Bat  I  was  soon  enlightened, 
and  found  that  they  considered  my  V-cut 
body  and  short  sleeves  the  height  of 
indelicacy,  and  evidently  thought  me 
most  immodest  to  appear  in  such  a  frock. 

Baaliy,  as  I  looked  at  them  I  began  to 
feel  all  arms  and  neck,  and  very  uncom- 
fortable, even  whilst  my  mind  ran  to  a 
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ceitain  trunk  in  which,  in  its  glory  of 
satin  and  lace,  reposed  a  real  ball  dress, 
low-cat  body  and  all,  and  my  lips  gave  an 
involuntary  twitch  as  I  faintly  realised 
how  great  the  sensation  would  have  been 
had  I  appeared  in  that  1  However,  if  the 
girls  were  shocked,  they  were  equally 
good-natured,  and  one  of  them  offered  to 
lend  me  her  new  silk  waist.  I  accepted 
the  loan  of  it  with  gratitude,  for  I  had  no 
wish  to  shock  my  iriends  again,  or  to  feel 
uncomfortable  myself.  So  she  kindly  ran 
home  and  fetched  it ;  it  fitted  very  fairly, 
and|  anyway,  I  did  not  feel  peculiar  and 
out  of  the  common  in  it,  and  much 
preferred  it  to  my  own,  as  I  felt  I  was  too 
insignificant  a  person  to  set  the  fashion. 

The  girls  were  delighted  to  see  me 
clothed  like  themselves,  and  wanted  very 
much  to  **  dress  my  neck  up.'' 

I  locked  around  at  them  all,  and  at  last 
grasped  what  "  a  light  dress  with  lace  and 
flowers"  meant.  In  England  evening  dress 
is  a  low  neck  and  sleeves,  but  the  Western 
belle,  instead  of  uncovering  her  neck  and 
arms,  dresses  them  up  more  than  usual 
Each  girl  wore  what  I  should  call  a 
summer  frock  made  high,  with  the  neck 
swathed  round  by  lace  of  dififerent 
shades,  and  finished  off  at  the  side  with  a 
huge  bunch  of  artificial  flowers.  But  I 
struck  at' this,  gratefully  as  I  had  accepted 
the  '^  waist,"  so  was  allowed  a  lace  tucker 
and  my  string  of  Soman  pearls  instead, 
Ella  remarking  sadly : 

<'  You  don't  look  fixed  up  at  all ! '' 

Then  the  different  "  baskets  **  were  in- 
spectedi  and  mine  pronounced  "  real  cute ; " 
^ey  had  all  done  theirs  most  cleverly,  I 
thought,  many  of  them  being  contrived 
out  of  cardboard,  and  trimmed  up  very 
prettily.  Here  also  I  learnt  the  astonish- 
ing fact  that  no  programmes  were  ever 
used,  and  when  I  asked  how  you  remem- 
bered your  different  partners,  they  all 
laughed  aloud. 

'*  My  1  You  are  a  tenderfoot ! "  cried 
Myra  Selden,  a  pretty,  bright  girl  of  six- 
teen. "But,  Land's  sake,  how  should  you 
know  t  Why,  you  dance  with  your  own 
boy,  of  course." 

*'  All  the  evening  1 "  I  gasped. 

"  Jes'  so ;  except  for  the  grand  march. 
Why,  girls,  she  looks  as  if  she'd  like  to 
fire  "Didi  before  the  dance  was  over ! " 

At  this  there  was  much  laughter,  and  all 
of  us  being  ready,  we  rushed  in  a  crowd 
to  the  Court  House,  and  seated  ourselves 
breathlessly  upon  the  benches. 

Presently  Judge  Craig    came  in,   and 


mounting  the  little  platform  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  began  to  tune  up  the  fiddle, 
which  was  a  signal  to  the  boys  to  come  in 
in  another  crowd. 

Then  Burt  Harris  *'took  the  floor,"  i.a, 
acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  an  office 
which  was,  as  will  be  seen,  no  sinecure, 
and  brought  up  the  different  boys  who 
wanted  introductions  for  the  grand  march. 

There  was  no  chance  of  not  catching  the 
name  of  the  man  who  was  introduced  to 
you  in  the  Far  West,  for  Bart  brought  him 
up  to  you,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Mr. 
Bates — Miss  Grey,"  whereupon  it  was  the 
proper  thing  for  both  of  us  to  bow  and 
shi^e  hands,  whilst  the  gentleman  repeated 
in  an  audible  tone,  '*  Miss  Grey  1 "  and  I 
myself,  equally  loudly,  *'Mr.  Bates  t " 

Then  the  grand  march  began,  and  we  all 
walked  hand  in  hand  round  the  Court 
House  to  the  inspiriting  strains  of  Judge 
Craig's  fiddle. 

Dear  me  I  Time  went  back,  and  I  was 
a  little  girl  at  dancbg  class.  I  fully  ex- 
pected to  hear,  '*  Tarn  de  toes  out,  young 
lady,  and  hold  up  de  head,"  every  moment; 
only  instead  of  being  small  children  we 
were  grown  men  and  women,  marching 
solemnly  round  a  greasy  floor,  and  the 
scene  was  lighted  up  by  flaring  tallow  dips 
in  glass  bottle?,  with  wicks  that  already 
much  needed  snuffing. 

However,  it  gave  one  time  to  look 
round  and  admire  the  different  costumes 
of  the  '*boys."  Some  wore  European 
tweed  suits,  not  a  few  were  in  regular 
cowboy  outfit,  and  these  last  I  think  looked 
the  bestj  but  where  some  attempt  had 
been  made  at  evening  dress,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  who  had  compromised 
matters  by  putting  on  a  tail  coat  over  a  red 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  blue  overalls,  the  effect 
was  more  easily  seen  3ian  diescribed.  Take 
them  all  in  all,  however,  they  were  a  fine- 
looking  set  of  fellows,  big  and  tall,  and  all 
seemed  enjoying  themselves  in  a  solemn 
sort  of  way,  whilst  the  girls  all  looked 
uncommonly  pretty  and  happy. 

The  march  being  over,  Bart  Harris 
shouted  out,  '^  Take  your  partners,  gentle- 
men, for  a  quadrille,"  went  up  on  the 
platform  beside  the  Judge,  and  "  took  the 
floor"  again,  which  meant,  in  this  case, 
giving  out  all  the  different  figures. 

This  he  did  with  great  promptitude  and 
quickness,  and  our  original  partners  having 
claimed  us,  we  began  to  dance  to  a  tune 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  ''The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  ''Sally  come  up  the 
Middle,"   and    "The  Giri  I  left  behind 
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me."  The  figares  bewildered  me,  I  knew 
hardly  any  of  them,  only  it  seemed  to  me 
that  every  two  or  three  minutes  Bart 
called  oat  **  A  la  maine  right,"  and  what- 
ever that  meant  we  all  did  a  kind  of  grand 
chain.  Another  movement  which  seemed 
to  afford  the  boys  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
I  sappose  from  the  rare  chance  of  getting 
hold  of  another  man's  partner,  was  that 
whenever  the  refrain  of  '^The  Girl  I  left 
behind  me  "  came  in,  which  it  did  pretty 
frequently,  they  all  began  to  chant  solemnly 
to  its  masic  these  words,  "  Then  tarn  that 
girl,  that  pretty  little  girl,  the  girl  yoa'U 
find  behind  yoa/'  and  then  waltzed  round 
several  times  with  the  next  ''  boy's " 
partner. 

It  must  be  said  that  all  the  girls  and  boys 
danced  beautifully,  though  where  they  got 
the  chance  of  lessons  who  can  tellt  I 
noticed  this  daring  the  *' Newport,"  a 
dance  called  after  a  celebrated  American 
watering-place. 

When  the  first  part  of  the  programme 
was  danced  through  there  was  a  pause, 
and 'two  of  the  boys  disappeared  to  return 
with  a  couple  of  tin  pails  fall  of  cold 
water,  and  a  tin  dipper  with  a  long  handle 
in  each;  and  to  my  astonishment  came 
round  to  f>U  thd  g^ls  and  asked  them  to 
Jiave  f:  *drink,  at  which  invitation  we  all 
had  a  dipper  ifull  out  of  the  pail. 

The  Western  girl  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  half  the  fun  at  a  dance  her  Eastern 
sister  did,  for  there  were  no  alcoves  pro- 
vided in  which  she  could  sit  out,  or  any- 
where where  she  could  indulge  in  a 
flirtation,  if  so  inclined.  Only,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  no  one  ever  sat  out  any  dance.  It 
was  a  wonder  to  me  how  they  did  it  when 
one  remembdred  that  most  of  them  had 
been  up  since  five  that  morning,  and  work- 
ing all  through  the  day. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women  were  there,  from  the  two  girls, 
who  were  ''hired  helps"  at  the  Owen 
House,  and  Effie  Walters,  the  washerlady's 
daughter,  to  the  Hon.  Miss  O'Hagans,  the 
daughters  of  the  Member  for  the  county. 
AU  these  girls  seemed  perfectly  good 
friends,  and  called  each  other  by  their 
Christian  names.  There  seemed,  amongst 
the  girls,  at  least,  no  looking  down  on  any 
one  because  of  their  daily  work. 

Presently  supper  time  came,  and  the 
ubiquitous  Burt  Harris  began  to  ''  auction" 
the  baskets  —  alphabetically;  so  Annie 
Adlum's  came  first.  As  Annie  was  a  very 
pretty  girl — quite  the  belle  of  the  party — 
her  basket,  which  she  had  priced  at  a 


dollar  and  a  half,  soon  ran  up,  and  was 
knocked  down  to  Ed.  O'Hagan  for  ten 
doUars^much,  I  fancy,  to  .the  chagrin  of 
Annie  and  her  '*  boy." 

Bat  then  he  was  only  the  Judge's  hired 
man,  at  twenty  dollars  the  month  and  his 
keep,  and  prudence  forbade  his  giving  half 
his  monthly  wage  for  it.  There  was  also 
a  keen  competition  for  the  baskets  known 
to  belong  to  clever  cooks,  and  some  of 
these  also  realised  very  high  prices. 

As  for  mine,  whether  it  was  they 
doubted  my  culinary  skill,  or  whether  my 
personal  attractions  did  not  "  catch  on,"  I 
know  not,  but  it  was,  after  a  short  compe- 
tition, knocked  down  to  Dick  for  two 
dollars  and  a  half,  and  we  retired  to  the 
bench  to  thankfully  discuss  its  contents. 
The  tea  and  coffee  were  served  round  in 
thick  white  caps  without  handles  or 
saucers ;  spoons  handed  round  in  ontf  glass 
vase,  and  beetroot  sugar  in  another — we 
never  could  get  lump  nearer  than  Denver. 

There  was  one  more  dance  after  supper, 
and  then  the  boys  got  the  different  buggies 
and  were  ready  to  go  home.  It  was  ge^ng 
about  time,  too;  the  candle  ends  were 
burning  out  and  guttering  down  the  necks 
of  the  bottles,  and  looking  red  and  flickering 
in  the  moonbeams  streaming  through  the 
high,  uncurtained  windows  of  the  Court 
House.  The  Judge'sinstrumentwasgroaning 
out  "Way  down  upon  the  Swannee  fiibber" 
in  very  uncertain  strains.  We  had  evi- 
dently had  our  ten  dollars'  worth  of  music ; 
it  was  time  the  Social  broke  up. 

So  each  ''boy"  tucked  his  partner  into 
his  buggy  and  we  started  home.  It  did 
not  take  many  moments  to  get  free  of  the 
town  and  over  the  Platte,  at  that  time  of 
year  a  sandy  gulch,  with  a'  six-inch  stream 
in  the  middle ;  and  then  came  the  Denver 
and  Bio  Grande  track  to  be  crossed.  Here 
we  pulled  up,  as  we  heard  the  whistle  and 
cow-horn  of  an  advancing  train,  and  saw  a 
number  of  cow  brutes  bound  off  the  ties  as 
the  1.50  Palman  cametearinground  a  curve, 
the  smoke  and  flame  from  its  smoke  stack 
flying  up  into  the  clear  midnight  sky,  up  it 
seemed  to  meet  the  Great  Bear,  which,  of 
course,  was  lying  on  its  back  towards  us. 

Then  we  loped  away  home,  reaching  the 
shanty  about  three  a.m.,  and  I  said  good- 
bye to  Dick  and  went  to  bed,  leaving  the 
lamp  ready  lighted  for  the  boys  who  would 
be  still  later.  In  another  three  hours  the 
work  of  the  day  would  begin  again  for  all 
of  us ;  the  cows  would  have  to  be  milked, 
the  chores  done,  the  fire  lighted,  and  the 
breakfast  cooked ;  but  for  tl^ee  long,  beau- 
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tifol  hours  there  would  be  sleep  and  rest, 
tired  out  as  we  were  with  the  toil  and 
pleasure  of  the, past  day. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  VERNON* 

By  a.  MOBERLY. 

AvXhor  of  "  Lady  Valeriat*  eto.f  etc 

CHAPTER  IIL 

A  CORNER  of  sky,  a  rustling  bough  of  a 
plane-tree,  and  above  it  the  angle  of  a 
roof  with  a  sparrow  chirping  in  the  gutter. 
A  London  sky,  and  bird,  and  tree,  un- 
mistakeably.  I  watched  them  languidly 
for  some  time  before  I  let  my  eyes  travel 
farther.  I  saw  them  through  a  window, 
and  the  window  was  in  the  softly  tinted 
wall  of  a  room  which  I  did  not  try  to 
recognise.  There  was  a  dressing-table,  and 
a  young  woman  in  a  blue  print  gown, 
staiiding  with  her  back  to  me,  looking  at 
herself  in  the  glass.  She  moved  away,  but 
it  troubled  me  to  follow  her,  and  I  sank 
back  again  into  the  comfortable  sofb  cloud 
of  darkness  out  of  which  I  had  come  when 
I  opened  my  eyes. 

It  was  not  sleep ;  for  though  I  was  fed 
and  tended  it  never  woke  me.  Sometimes, 
at  rare,  intervals,  I  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  Sometimes  I  heard  voices  round 
me,  and  was  aware  that  something  com- 
forting was  being  done  to  my  poor  dazed 
head  ;  but  I  never  tried  to  look  at  them*  or 
speak.  Once  I  woke  with  a  start.  I  was 
back  again  at  the  Tarrants' ;  I  had  over- 
slept myself,  and  Tottie  was  waiting  for  me 
to  brush  her  hair  and  fasten  her  frock,  and 
Al^  was  whimpering  in  his  cot.  But  the 
familiar  dirty  yellow  walls  and  towering 
pfle  of  lumber  in  the  comer  were  not  to  be 
seen.  The  room  was  lofty,  silent,  and 
airy.  A  woman — not  the  same  I  had  seen 
before,  but  in  the  same  sort  of  dress — was 
writing  at  a  table  near  by  a  shaded  light. 
Where  was  I,  and  what  had  happened) 
I  began  to  try  to  think  about  it  a  little, 
but  fell  asleep  before  I  had  got  very  far. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  woke  in 
earnest.  The  room  had  lost  its  strangeness 
now,  and  I  looked* about  it  quite  com- 
posedly. Something  was  stirring  in  it. 
A  young  girl  was  sitting  at  the  table  in 
the  window,  busy  with  her  work.  She 
was  very  pleasant  to  look  at,  I  thought,  so 
I  lay  quiet  and  watched  her.  She  had 
nice  pink  cheeks  and  dancing,  inattentive 
blue  eyes,  and  light  curly  hair  that  grew 
up  on  one  side  of  her  forehead  and  down 


on  the  other.  Her  sewing  amused  me 
mightily.  She  was  settling  the  frillings  of 
a  cap  like  the  one  she  wore  on  her  head, 
rumdng  a  thread  into  the  border  to  keep 
them  in  position.  Her  cotton  was  twice 
too  long.  It  tangled  and  knotted,  and 
caught  on  the  stiff  muslin  edges  at  every 
stitch. 

Then  she  bit  it  off  and  started  afresh 
with  an  end  manifestly  insufficient,  which 
brought  her  up  short  in  the  middle  of  her 
border.  She  muttered  a  cheerful  "Oh, 
bother ! "  twitched  it  out  and  prepared  to 
start  again  with  another  great  long  needle- 
ful The  cotton-reel  was  at  her  teeth  when 
she  caught  sight  of  me.  She  gave  a  jump 
and  dropped  it,  and  came  running  to  the 
bedside  to  look  at  me. 

I  smiled,  and  she  smUed  in  return,  but 
with  a  comical  look  of  perplexity  on  her 
face.  She  made  for  the  door  hurriedly 
and  came  back  again.  Then  she  extended 
her  hand  towards  some  medicine  that  stood 
near  and  withdrew  it  again.  Then  she 
looked  at  me  as  if  she  hoped  I  were  going 
to  say  or  do  something.  I  longed  to  speak, 
to  ask  who  she  was,  and  what  it  aU  meant, 
but  I  was  too  weaij,  in  fact,  my  eyes  closed 
before  I  ever  discovered  what  she  did  do 
eventually.  \ 

I  heard  two  voices  talking  overme^sdCX&* 
time  later.    I  knew  my  nurse's  by  insUnct. 
She  was  very  cross  about  sometUng. 

*'  He's  a  positive  pig-headed  old  donkey, 
and  as  jealous  of  Dr.  Miller  as  he  can  be. 
Of  course,  he  wotddn't  believe  ma  I 
said,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dr.  Walsham, 
she  was  as  sensible  as  I  am  this  minute.' " 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  that ) " 

**  Oh,  you  know  his  nasty  sneering  way. 
*  I  don't  dispute  that  for  one  minute,  Nurse 
Magrath,'  and  then  looked  quite  astonished 
at  the  smart  thing  he'd  said.  Ughl  I 
wish  I'd  Baid,  '  If  you  can't  manage  to  get 
the  poor  thing's  senses  back,  wny  didn'6 
you  let  her  die  easy  without  them  t' " 

Somebody  murmured  a  scandalised  re- 
monstrance, and  I  lost  the  rest  of  the 
conversation. 

Nurae  Magrath  was  sitting  reading  in  a 
glow  of  afternoon  sunshine  when  I  next 
woke,  and  this  time  I  spoke  to  her  at  once. 

'*  Will  you  tell  me  where  I  am  t "  I 
asked,  in  a  faint  little  far-off  voice  that 
never  belonged  to  me. 

She  looked  up  alert  and  pleased.  I 
suppose  she  had  her  orders  this  time^  for 
she  put  something  to  my  lips  before 
replying. 

•'You're  in  St.  Jude's  Hospital.    Tou 
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don't  remember  coming  here,  of  course,  bat 
you  were  brought  in  after  the  accident. 
This  is  a  private  ward,  and  I'm  your  nurse. 
You're  to  have  evelry  comfort — the  railway 
company  pays  for  it  iJl — and  if  you'll  only 
keep  quiet  and  obey  orders,  you'll  be  well 
in  no  time." 

•'  The  accident  I " 

"You  mustn't  talk,  you  know;  but 
there'll  be  no  harm  in  my  telling  you,  I 
think,  if  you'll  promise  not  to  excite  your- 
self. You  were  in  rather  a  bad  railway 
accident  miles  away  in  the  country ;  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  line — the  last  car- 
riages and  the  guard's  van  thrown  over  the 
embankment.  Two  passengers  killed  and 
others  shaken  and  hurt." 

I  began  to  remember  now.  The  quiet 
evening  sky  with  the  solitary  star,  the 
great  jagged  rent  above  me,  the  moaning, 
dark  figure  beside  me. 

'*  No  one  knew  how  much  hurt  you  were, 
you  sea  There  was  no  doctor  in  the  train 
and  no  house  or  village  near.  The  others 
decided  to  come  on,  so  you  were  brought  to 
town,  and  then  here.  Now  you  really  must 
keep  quiet." 

I  tried  to  move  a  little.  She  was  by 
my  side  in  an  iast^ocit,  shifting  my  pillow 
I  and  aiding  me  tenderly  and  skilfully.  I 
eotdd  not  stir  myself.  I  tried  to  raise  my 
hand — ^my  left  hand — to  my  face;  it 
dropped  waveringly  down,  and  the  tears 
started  to  my  eyes. 

''Don't  cry,  whatever  you  dol"  exclaimed 
nurse,  beginning  hurriedly  to  measure  out 
some  drops.  I  tried  to  lift  it  again  and 
failed,  but  this  time  something  unusual 
about  my  fingers  caught  my  eyea 

'^Are  you  looking  for  your  rings  t  They 
are  quite  safe.  Such  a  bother  we  had  to 
get  them  off!  Two  or  three  had  to  be 
cut.  Your  finger  was  slightly  crushed. 
There's  your  wedding-ring  all  right;  we 
found  we  could  leave  that  on.  The  house- 
surgeon  has  got  them  all  locked  up  safe 
with  your  lodcet  and  your  money.  Was 
there  anything  else  ?  You  can  keep  them 
here  if  you  like." 

I  shook  my  head  and  made  it  ache  so 
that  I  was  glad  to  keep  my  eyes  shut  and 
drop  off  to  sleep  again. 

nie  intervals  of  sense  grew  longer  and 
longer,  and  the  blank  black  spaces  between 
shortened  in  the  next  few  days.  Only  a 
curious  indolence  possessed  me.  I  lay 
with  my  eyelids  closed,  unwilling  to  give 
sign  of  consciousness,  or  to  incur  the 
fatigue  of  thinking  or  speaking.  I  was 
aware  of  most  that  passed,  of  the  matron's 


visits,  the  surgeon's  examinations,  the 
different  people  who  came  and  went  round 
me.  I  even  gathered  that  mine  was  an 
interesting  case.  I  heard  a  good  deal 
about  it,  but  failed  to  comprehend  at  all  at 
the  time  beyond  a  general  impression  that 
I  had  sustained  some  iLJary  to  the  brain 
which  made  my  recovery  a  doubtful 
question. 

I  caught  fragmentary  snatches  of  Nurse 
Magrath's  discourse — generally  in  dispraise 
of  my  medical  attendant,  ''  Old  Walsham," 
as  she  always  called  him  when  he  wasn't 
there.  I  was  ''  Dr.  Millar's  case,"  and  Dr. 
Millar  had  decided  that  mine  should  be  a 
complete  recovery ;  but  Dr.  Millar  had  left 
the  hospital  and  "Old  Walsham" — who 
had  committed  himself  to  the  opinion  that 
my  injuries  were  fatal  and  stuck  to  it — 
was  highly  disgusted  at  the  turn  I  had 
taken,  according  to  Nurse  Magrath. 

**He  can't  prove  that  she's  dead,  but 
he'll  die  before  he  admits  she's  sane,"  I 
heard  one  day,  and  the  words  stayed  in 
my  mind,  though  without  any  particular 
sense  attached  to  them.  Nurse  Magrath 
had  no  business  to  allow  any  such  discus- 
sion to  go  on  within  my  hearing,  but  Nurse 
Magrath's  business  was  the  very  last  con- 
sideration that  occurred  to  her.  She  was 
a  giddy-brained,  inconsequent,  light-hearted 
young  chatterbox,  neat-handed,  and  wonder- 
fully good  and  patient,  but  otherwise  about 
as  unsuited  to  her  work  as  any  young 
woman  could  be.  I  can't  believe  that  she 
ever  took  a  temperature  or  administered  a 
dose  accurately  from  the  first  day  to  the 
last  of  her  professional  career.  It  was 
mercifully  ordained  that  it  should  be  a  brief 
one.  She  married  Dr.  Millar  and  went 
away  to  a  country  practice  six  months 
later,  and  he  never  trusts  her  in  the  surgery 
for  a  moment. 

"There  are  ten  girls  of  us  at  home," 
she  explained  to  me  one  day.  "  And  who 
would  have  me  for  a  governess  t  So  I 
took  to  nursing."  Perhaps  she  did  less 
mischief  in  the  long  run  after  idl. 

The  days  grew  longer  and  brighter. 
The  intervals  of  darkness  merged  into 
quiet^  health-giving  slumber.  I  began  to 
watch  and  listen  intelligently,  and  to  think 
a  little.  I  wondered  about  the  Tarrants. 
Had  they  heard  of  my  disaster,  and  would 
they  think  themselves  bound  to  take  any 
notice)  I  felt  convinced  that  they  would 
not.  My  poor  old  aunt  Hitty.  Had 
any  one  told  hert  I  thought  that  was 
unlikely.  I  only  wrote  to  her  twice  a  year 
as  a  rule,  and  she  would  not  expect  to  hear 
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before  the  asaal  time,  even  if  she  troubled 
herself  at  tdl  about  me  nowadays.  Then 
about  myseli  How  long  should  I  be  let 
to  stay  heret  What  should  I  be  fit  for 
when  they  made  me  go  t 

"What  does  Dr.  Walsham  say  about 
me  t "  I  asked  aloud  ahnost  involuntarfly. 

Nurse  was  by  my  side  directly. 

"  There  now  1  Just  when  the  old  noodle 
is  out  of  the  way  1 "  she  cried  in  a  tone  of 
exasperation.  Then  she  disappeared  to 
return  immediately.  '*!  want  Urn  to  see 
you  just  as  you  are.  He'll  come  at  once, 
and  then  you  can  ask  him  what  you  please ; 
but  do  keep  quiet  and  don't  excite  yourself 
if  you  don't  want  him  to  think  you're 
ravine.    You  do  feel  all  right,  don't  you ) " 

''I'm  not  raving,"  I  said,  half  laughing. 
"And  I'll  keep  quiet  if  you'll  teU  me 
exactly  what  is  the  matter  with  me." 

She  gave  me  a  very  technical  and  per- 
fectly mcorrect  explanation  on  the  spot, 
with  a  great  many  references  to  Dr.  Millar. 

"Then  I  ought  to  be  an  idiot  or  a 
lunatic  if  I  live  at  all,"  I  remarked  as 
the  result  of  the  information  conveyed  to 
ma 

"  Old  Walsham  will  make  you  out  one 
or  the  other  if  you  give  him  the  chance," 
she  said  with  a  laugh,  broken  off  short  in 
the  middle  by  Old  Walsham's  entrance. 

He  was  a  heavy-looking,  elderly  man, 
sparing  of  words,  with  cold  eyes,  and  a  grey, 
expressionless  face.  He  looked  at  me 
silently  for  a  little,  and  then  spoke  in  the 
hard  rasping  voice  that  had  become  familiar 
to  me. 

''  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  better,  Mrs. 
Vemoa" 

I  gazed  at  him,  frowning,  but  did  not 
answer.  "  Vernon  " ;  why  did  he  call  me 
Vernon,  and  where  had  I  heard  the  name 
before  t 

<'Tou  must  be  content  to  lie  here 
quietly  for  some  time  to  come.  Don't  try 
to  talk— don't  think,  if  possible.  Leave 
everything  to  nurae  and  to  me." 

He  turned  away  and  gave  some  direc- 
tions to  nurse  in  a  low  tone.  A  short 
conversation  followed,  in  which  I  could 
see  her  bearing  her  part  with  an  ab  of 
exaggerated  respect  and  subservience,  but 
bestowing  on  hb  back,  when  he  turned  it, 
a  disrespectful  grimace  that,  weak  as  I  was, 
set  me  off  in  a  hysteric  giggle. 

He  looked  at  me  attentively  agaia 

**  Qood  •  bye  for  the  present,  Mrs. 
Veinon.'* 

The  name  again ! 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  csdl  me  that ! "  I 


exclaimed  pettishly.     '*  I  don't  know  why 

you  do  it    I'm — I'm 

I  stopped,  and  began  to  cry  helplessly. 
I  couldn't  think  of  my  own  name  1 

He  gave  nurse  a  significant  glance,  which 
made  me  angry. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  t  Tou  know  my 
right  name.  Why  don't  you  tell  it  met 
Who  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  t " 

I  even  tried  to  struggle  up  in  bed. 
Nurse  came  and  put  me  down  at  once. 

"You  shan't  be  called  anything  you 
don't  like,"  she  said  soothingly. 

Then  back  came  the  pain^  shooting 
through  and  through  my  head,  and  the  old 
blank  blackness  swallowed  me  up  again. 

Dr.  Walsham  paid  me  many  and  fre- 
quent visits.  I  believe  now  that  he  was 
an  able  and  kindly  natured  man,  but  his 
manner  was  harsh  and  unsympathetic,  and 
my  dislike  and  terror  of  him  increased 
daily.  It  was  partly  instinct  but  more 
nurse's  injudicious  chatter  that  did  the 
mischief,  making  me  look  upon  him  as  an 
enemy  with  designs  against  my  life  or 
reason,  to  be  constantly  watched  and 
defied  if  possible.  This  was  a  morbid 
terror,  due  to  nerves  weakened  by  the 
shock — nothing  more.  Otherwise  I  did 
well  enough.  Nurse  Magratii  was  kind 
and  attentive,  and  kept  me  comfortable 
and  cheerful,  as  she  would  have  done  any- 
thing that  had  ears.  I  noticed  one  day 
that  she  never  addressed  me  by  any  name 
whatever,  and  wondered  at  it. 

**  Why  don't  you  call  me "  I  began 

once  and  then  came  to  a  stop.  She  wasn't 
listening,  and  I  was  spared  the  embarrass- 
ment 01  confessing  to  the  void  in  my 
memory. 

After  that  I  tried  by  many  artfully 
devised  questions  to  draw  her  into  men- 
tionbg  the  name  under  which  I  had  been 
received.  This  proved  useless.  Then  I 
led  her  to  talk  of  the  accident  that  had 
brought  me  there,  and  asked  how  she  came 
to  know  so  much  about  the  detaUs. 

"It's  just  the  oddest  thing  that  it 
should  have  happened  where  it  did — now, 
wasn't  it)  Lower  Shelton  is  where  Dr. 
Millar's  uncle  is  Vicar,  and  one  of  the  girls 
wrote  and  told  me  all  about  it,  and  sent 
me  the  papers  with  the  accounta" 

"Lower  Shelton  1" 

"The  nearest  village,  where  they  took 
them  to  be  buried — the  poor  litUe  boy 
and  the  governess,  you  know." 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  tiie  papers  t " 

She  looked  doubtfully  at  me. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can— not  to-day, 
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at  any  rate.  Wait  till  we  hear  what 
Old  Wakham  says  abont  yon  to-morrow. 
Perhaps  he'll  say  yon  mnstn't  read.  Be- 
sides, I  don't  know  that  I  haven't  lost 
them." 

Dr.  Walsham's  report  of  me  next  day 
was  gmdgingly  favourable.  I  might  use 
my  eyes  a  little— reading  or  working — ^for 
a  short  time,  he  said.  I  gave  nurse  no 
peaee  till  in  the  afternoon  she  hunted  up 
one  paper — all  she  could  find.  It  was  a 
little,  brittle,  dingy  sheet,  with  a  lingering 
scent  of  tobacco,  dried  fish,  and  candles, 
with  other  stock-in-trade  of  the  local  news- 
man. 

The  accident  had  been  a  godsend  to  the 
struggling  little  print.  It  formed  the  staple 
of  its  columns,  which  held  little  else  besides 
advertisements  of  patent  medicines  and 
cuttings  from  comic  piq[>ers. 

<'  The  Lower  Shelton  Disaster  "  in  large 
capitals  headed  the  principal  column,  then 
beneath :  "  The  Adjourned  Inquest." 
**  Further  Details  of  the  Calamity."  "  The 
Guard's  Evidence."  ''Identification  of  one 
of  the  Victims."  ''  Major  Tarrant  in  the 
Witness-box." 

Tarrant  1  Tarrant  1  Major  Tarrant  t 
What  was  he  doing  Uiere  t  I  began 
hastily  to  skim  over  the  first  half-column, 
wiilob  was  simply  a  repetition  of  *'our 
last  edition" — the  ghastly  details  of  the 
catastrophe ;  the  wrecked  carriages;  narrow 
escape  of  the  guard;  extrication  of  the 
passengers;  shocking  discovery  in  a  first- 
class  compartment  of  two  ladies  crushed 
beneath  the  debris — one  killed,  the  other 
comparatively  uninjured.  Then  came  the 
description  of  the  two  dead  bodies,  this 
lady  and  a  poor  little  boy  of  twelve  in  the 
adjoining  third-class  compartment,  both 
lying  awaiting  identification  in  a  shed  near 
the  village. 

The  boy  was  ascertained  to  be  a  certain 
Bobert  Tyler,  a  little  schoolboy  bound  on 
a  holiday  with  his  uncle  and  aunt,  who 
both  escaped  with  slight  bruises  and  a 
severe  shaking.  The  lady  was  believed  to 
be  identical  with  a  Miss  Margison,  who 
was  known  to  have  been  travelling  to 
London  in  that  particular  train ;  and  the 
inquest  had  been  adjourned  to  permit  of 
the  attendance  of  Major  Archibald  Tarrant, 
in  whose  family  she  had  recently  been 
acting  as  governess,  and  Mrs.  Gruby,  a 
charwoman,  the  last  person  who  had  seen 
the  deceased  lady  previous  to  her  departure 
for  London. 

I  read  on  and  on  steadily,  with  a  curious 
hazy  feeling  in  my  head  as  if  I  had  known 


it  all  along,  and  had  been  there  and  knew 
what  each  person  would  say  next. 

The  evidence  of  the  guard,  and  ei^ne- 
driver,  and  other  railway  officials  was 
mostly  technical  and  very  briefiy  reported. 
Mrs.  Oruby's  was  given  at  lengdi  and 
evidently  intended  to  furnish  the  light 
comedy  part  of  the  performance. 

Mrs.  Gruby,  '<  called  so  as  being  more 
respectable  at  her  time  of  life,  but  single 
woman,  gentlemen,"  had  heard  a  rumour  of 
the  accident  in  the  town,  and  "  had  It  borne 
in  on  her  immediate  as  that  was  her  pore 
young  lady ; "  had  communicated  the  same 
to  the  station-master,  and  had  accordingly 
been  summoned  as  a  witness;  had  seen 
the  body— ''not  as  she  could  a-bear  to 
look  at  It,"  but  could  swear  to  the  dress — 
or  the  bits  of  it — black  cashmere,  sure 
enough,  and  a  sweet  thing  in  fits,  as  I 
were  remarking  myself  to  the  pore  creetur 
when  she  give  me  her  old  one  as  will  turn 
handsomely."  Gould  she  swear  to  any- 
thing elset  "Well,  there  was  a  hat^  a  black 
straw  bound  with  velvet,  like  the  one  she 
saw  on  the  table."  Had  the  deceased 
worn  any  jewellery  1  '^Oertainly  not. 
Everything  as  plain  as  plidn.  That  was 
her  bag  sure  enough." 

Major  Tarrant  was  the  first  witness  at 
the  adjourned  inquest.  He  began  by 
apologising  to  the  Oourt  for  his  failure  to 
attend  earlier.  In  consequence  of  his 
absence  from  home  the  summons  had  only 
reached  him  the  day  before. 

It  had  become  impossible  to  identify  the 
remains  except  by  the  height  and  colour 
of  the  hair:  but  he  had  no  moral  doubt 
that  they  were  those  of  the  unfortunate 
Miss  Margison.  The  witness,  who  seemed 
greatly  moved,  spoke  in  feeling  terms  of 
the  respect  he  had  for  the  deceased,  who  had 
lived  in  his  family  as  governess  for  the  last 
seven  years.  The  letter  found  In  her  pocket 
was  undoubtedly  written  by  him,  to  serve 
as  a  testimonial  on  her  seeking  a  fresh 
engagement.  Also  the  small  travelling- 
bag  found  in  the  carriage  had  been  given 
to  her  by  him  as  a  parting  present. 

I  went  on  from  page  to  page  in  a  dull 
wonderment.  They  were  speaking  of  me  I 
Me !  And  I  was  safe  and  well  hera  How 
did  it  come  about  t 

fl  

Major  Tarrant  desired  to  testify  his  regard 
for  the  dead  woman  by  putting  up  a  stone  co 
her  memory,  but  as  the  railway  company 
had  already  given  orders  for  one,  his 
memorial  would  take  the  form  of  a  smaU 
brass  in  the  church.  Tbe  funeral  hadanother 
column  to  itsell  I  read  of  the  service  con- 
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ducted  by  the  Beetor,  assisted  by  a  namber 
of  the  nefghbonriDg  clergy,  of  the  exqoisite 
wreaths  laid  on  thia  coffins  by  the  yonng 
ladies  at  the  Beotory,  of  another  wreath  of 
immortelles  arriving  that  morning  from 
Paris  as  a  last  tribute  of  affection  from 
Mrs.  Tarrant,  Sobert,  Archibald,  Louise, 
Magdalen,  Herbert,  and  Algernon  Tarrant. 
Of  the  sumptuous  funeral  arrangements 
admirably  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Deal  and 
Delver,  carpenters  and  undertakers — I 
had  read  th^ir  advertisement  on  the  first 
page — of  the  liberal  behaviour  of  the  rail- 
way company  in  munificently  defraying 
all  expenses,  including  that  of  separate 
stones  for  the  two  graves  with  the 
inscriptions,  *'  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death,"  and  ''Not  lost  but  gone  before ;" 
and  *'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Elfzabeth 
Margison,  aged  thirty,"  and  of  ''Bobert 
Tyler,  aged  twelve." 

I  dropped  the  paper.  I  could  read  no 
more.  What  did  it  all  mean  t  How  had  I 
escaped  and  got  heret  What  would  the 
Tarrants  say,  and  oh,  how  disgusted  he 
would  be  at  having  been  betrayed  into 
that  small  display  of  emotion.  And  she  1 
She  would  never  let  him  hear  the  end  of 
that  brass  in  the  church,  and  the  money 
those  immortelles  cost^  and  the  postage  1 
How  wrathful  she  would  be  1  I  laughed 
hysterically  at  the  thought.  I  could  see 
what  had  happened  more  and  more  clearly. 
BeooUection  was  coming  back.  The  note 
I  had  given  to  poor  Mrs.  Vernon,  her 
wedding-ring  on  my  finger,my  handkerchief 
over  her  face,  the  bundle  of  letters  she  had 
asked  me  to  keep  in  my  pocket.  It  was 
all  plain  enough  to  me,  and  I  must  explain 
at  once  to  the  others.  Here  was  nurse 
coming  in  from  her  tea. 

«Oame  and  look  at  this!"  I  called 
out  loudly.  '*  Here  is  the  name  I  wanted 
—  my  own  name  —  Elfzabeth  Margison. 
That  is  who  I  un.  I  told  you  I  was 
not  Mrs.  Yemon.  It  is  aU  a  horrid 
mistake." 

Dr.  Walsham  had  entered  behind  her. 
He  walked  straight  up  to  me  and  laid  his 
cold  claws  of  fingers  on  my  pulse. 

"  What's  this ) "  he  asked  imperatively. 
"What  have  you  been  doing  with  that 
newspaper  t " 

"  Bead  it !  Mrs.  Vernon  is  dead— dead 
and  buried.  You  would  not  believe  me. 
I  am  Elfzabeth  Margison.  I  couldn't  tell 
you  my  name  till  I  saw  it  here." 

He  wasn't  listening.  He  had  turned  and 
was  speaking  sharply  to  nurse.  I  think  he 
ordered  a  composing  draught  at  once,  for  I 


fell  asleep  directly  and  it  was  far  into  the 
next  day  when  I  woke  again. 

I  think  iN'urse  Magrath  must  have  been 
having  a  bad  time  of  it ;  for  when  I  woke, 
feeliDg  very  shaken  and  spent,  the  result 
of  the  narcotic  or  excitement,  and  wanted 
her  to  comfort  and  cheer  me  up,  she 
maintained  a  sort  of  reserved,  aggrieved 
demeanour  as  if  I  had  injured  her  somehow 
and  she  was  forgiving  me  as  well  as  she 
was  able.  This  did  not  last  very  long.  I 
was  very  meek  and  obedient  and  at  last 
she  began  to  smile  sunnily  again. 

"  Was  I  cross,  you  poor  dear  t  Well,  I 
was  vexed  rather.  I  got  it  hot  and 
strong  from  Old  Walsham,  I  can  tell  you, 
for  letting  you  have  that  paper.  Don't 
say  anythhig  more  about  it,  that's  a  good 
creatura  You  were  aggravating,  you 
know.  What  made  you  go  and  break  out 
before  Old  Walsham,  of  all  people!  It 
wouldn't  have  mattered  if  it  had  been  only 
me.  Don't  do  it  i^in.  He'd  like  nothing 
better  than  to  lock  you  up  as  a  lunatic, 
just  to  prove  himself  right  and  Dr.  Millar 
wrong." 

«£at  I  tell  you  I  am  Elizabeth  Mar- 
gison 1" 

''  Oh,  of  course,  of  course  1  Anything 
you  like  to  cidl  yourself.  It's  all  the  same 
to  me,  only  don't  go  saying  it  to  Old 
Walsham.  Do  remember  that  1  And 
never  mind  what  he  calls  you,  you'll  soon 
be  rid  of  him.  As  soon  as  you  get  well 
and  away  from  here,  you  can  be  any 
mortal  thing  you  like,  alive  or  dead." 

''But  Mr&  Yemon  is  dead  and  buried." 

"  Now  don't  go  on  bothering  about  it| 
that's  a  dear.  Of  course  she  is— quite 
dead.  (I  wish  to  goodness  that  nasty  old 
paper  had  been  burnt  to  cinders  Wore 
I  ever  let  you  set  eyes  on  it  1)  We're  all 
dead  and  buried  if  you  choose,  only  don't 
give  Old  WaJsham  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  you  say  so." 

I  promised  to  obey  her  strictly,  and  was 
as  nearly  speechless  as  possible  during  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Walsham's  next  visit. 

When  he  lefti  the  matron  came  in  to  see 
me.  She  did  so  very  frequently.  A  hand- 
some, kindly  woman,  but  not  one  to  whom 
I  could  appeal  for  sympathy  on  my  own 
personal  concerns.  She  always  looked  as 
if  the  whole  welfare  of  the  hospital  rested 
on  her  shoulders — as  indeed  it  did.  I  got 
my  strict  dues  of  care  and  attention  irom 
her,  but  must  ask  for  nothing  beyond.  She 
was  likewise  the  only  person  of  whom 
Nurse  Magrath  seemed  to  stand  in  genujne 
awe,  and  that  fact  reacted  on  me. 
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'*  You  l^ave  had  a  visitor  this  afternoon, 
Mr0.  yernon/'  she  said. 
**  A  visitor— for  me  t "  I  echoed  wonder- 

ingly. 

**  He  does  not  wish  me  to  give  yon  his 

name  jast  yet — ^not  till  yon  feel  strong 

enongh  to  see  him." 

«  A  gentleman  1  Is  he  a  military  man, 
tall  and  grey  t "  I  faltered,  my  mind  ran- 
ning  on'Major  Tarrant.  She  smiled  and 
seemed  to  assent. 

"  Oh,  don't  let  him  come.  Not  jast  yet 
I  coold  not  bear  it  1  Please  say  I'm  too 
iU." 

I  felt  myself  flashing  and  trembling  all 
over  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  meeting. 

"Yon  certainly  shall  not  be  troubled 
with  visitors  till  yon  are  eqaal  to  seeing 
them.  We  most  wait  for  the  doctor's 
permission  in  any  case." 

'<  Oh,  thank  yoa  1 "  I  exclaimed  fer- 
vently, and  then  the  absurdity  of  my 
agitation  struck  me.  How  could  it  be 
Major  Tarrant  t  How  could  he  have 
discovered  his  mistake )  For  him,  as  for 
all  others,  I  was  lying  peacefully  at  rest 
under  the  daisies  fai  Old  Shelton  church- 
yard. Besides,  he  rcust  have  asked  for 
"  Mrs..  Vernoii.'"  One  of  her  friends,  of 
i^rse,  though  she  had  affirmed  so  posi- 
tively that  she  had  not  one  in  London. 
Then  a  satisfaction  stole  into  my  mind. 
Here  would  be  my  witness  when  I  claimed 
that  identity  which  I  seemed  on  the  point 
of  losing  for  ever.  Here  was  some  one 
who  co^d  at  least  testify  that  I  was  not 
Mrs.  Vernon.  I  would  see  him,  and  as 
soon  as  I  could.  But  I  must  get  well  and 
strone,  and  able  to  tell  my  story  rationally. 
Yes,  1  must  be  well  and  strong.  That 
must  be  now  my  sole  endeavour. 

The  strength  of  a  definite  purpose  com- 
posed and  contented  me.  I  bespoke  Dr. 
Widsham  as  courteously  as  I  could,  and 
wrung  from  him  the  admission  that  I 
should  soon  be  well  enough  to  get  up  for  a 
short  time  in  the  day.  Nurse  Magrath 
was  delighted. 

"You  are  getting  on!  Youll  be  ever 
so  much  better  for  the  change.    There's 


your  nice  quilted  dressing-gown  quite 
handy  at  the  top  of  your  trtmk,  and  I 
dare  say  you  have  a  cap  somewhere  to 
cover  your  head." 

My  trunk  1  I  thought  of  the  shabby  old 
tin  box  that  held  all  my  worldly  goods, 
battered  by  many  joumeyings ;  but  looking 
to  the  far  end  of  the  room  I  saw  a  huge 
dress-basket  and  two  tall  grey,  foreign- 
looking  boxes,  all  marked  "  L.  Y.,"  and 
understood  the  blunder.  What  had 
become  of  my  own  poor  little  properties,  I 
wondered.  Should  I  ever  see  them  again  1 
I  would  write  to  Aunt  Hitty  to  reclaim 
them  as  soon  as  I  could.  Next  morning 
nurse  danced  in  holding  in  both  hands  a 
great  bunch  of  roses. 

'*  I've  seen  him  1 "  she  cried  excitedly. 
"  He  left  these  for  you^  and  asked  no  end 
of  questions.  He  didn't  want  me  to  give 
his  name,  only  <  An  old  friend,'  but  I  said 
you  guessed  him  directly.  Didn't  you  %  " 
and  she  peered  into  my  face  like  a  blue- 
eyed  magpie. 

Not  Major  Tarrant.  The  flowers  alone 
were  a  convincing  proof  to  the  central^. 
They  were  a  beautiful  artistic  cluster  maae 
up  for  somebody  who  had  fancies  of  his 
own,  or  who  thought  he  was  consulting 
mine.  No  clumsy  mass  of  stiff  blooms 
impaled  on  wires,  as  graceful  and  natural 
as  a  broom-head,  but  roses,  velvety,  crimson, 
and  sweet-scented,  golden,  and  faint- 
tinted  spicy  tea,  and  sweet-scented  golden, 
wreathed  in  their  own  tender  greenery 
with  lavish  trails  of  leaf  and  bud.  I  held 
them  and  gazed  in  rapture,  then  suddenly 
turned  my  head  aside  and  burst  into  tears. 
I  could  not  keep  them.  They  were  not  for 
me.  Nursewasdismayedandutterlypuzzled. 

"  Not  keep  them !    Not  one  t " 

"One  rose  only."  He  would  surely  not 
grudge  that  to  a  stranger  and  forlorn. 
**  Nothing  more." 

<'  They'll  be  glad  enough  of  them  in  the 
Granville  Wara  opposite,"  she  said  re- 
luctantly. <ilt's  a  shame  to  turn  them 
out,  but,"  cheering  up,  "perhaps  you 
know   that   some   more    wQl    come   to- 
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In  all  Geofirey  Thotne'a  wanderingB  no 
plftee  had  btot  seemed  to  him  ao  mach 
like  home  as  that  vhite,  crambling,  tower- 
like-  hooae  on  the  Castle  tsmparte  of  Herz- 
heim,  with  the  wide,  dignified,  now 
deaerted  eturcase,  and  the  high  room 
beaatified  by  teallv  artistic  carvingB  and 
monldlDgs  of  an  older  time.  He  had  loved 
the  old  room  even  before  Poppy  came  Into 
it.  fTow  be  began  to  wonder  If  It  woald 
be  poanble  to  keep  it  always,  and  visit  it 
now  and  then.  The  proposal  would  astonish 
hie  old  landlady ;  bat  she  liked  him,  and 
bad  long  ago  confided  to  him  ell  her 
troablee  and  anxieties.  She  considered 
Geoffrey  a  gentleman.  He  paid  her  well 
and  regularly  ;  he  talked  to  her  euily  in 
her  own  Itingnage;  and  she  thought  his 
drawings  very  beantifnl.  She  s^d  he 
could  make  a  fine  fortnne.  If  h^  chose,  by 
painting  little  pictures  to  be  sold  in  the 
bazaars.  He  conld  do  them  better  than 
the  native?,  in  her  opinion.  She  was  a 
little  afraid  to  advise  too  strongly  for  fear 
of  playing  traitor  to  ber  conntry  people; 
bot  there  seemed  no  harm  in  giving  her 
.English  friend  a  few  hinte.  Guoffcey  tiok 
them  very  well.  He  understood  the  com- 
pliment that  was  meant,  smiled  gently, 
and  thanked  old  Doroth^e  for  the  Idea. 
She  had  a  high  opinion  of  herself  as  an 
art  critic,  for  her  large  room  had  been 
several  times  let  as  a  stadia  He  would 
not  for  the  world  have  disturbed  that 
opinion. 

M^re  Doroth6e  was  not  quite  so  well 
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pleased  when  English  people  began  to 
visit  her  tenant's  studio.  He  looked  none 
the  happier  for  these  visits,  she  thought"  . 
She  could  have  told  them  how  he  workeir  .^.^ 
by  fits  and  starts;  how  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  room ;  how  peace  and  en- 
joyment seemed  to  have  departed  from 
bim.  She  elao  saw  Urn,  from  her  little 
barred  window  downstairs,  mooning  and 
moping  up  and  down  iq  Uie  churchyard, 
or  standing  for  whole  quarters  of  an  hour 
in  the  little  white  turret  with  its  scarlet 
drapery  of  leaves.  This  happened  in  the 
middle  of  the  day — when  Mr.  Thome,  as 
a  rule,  was  steadily  at  work — Immediately 
after  the  visit  of  an  English  lady  and 
gentleman. 

They  walked  past  Dciotb^a  on  the  way 
up  to  the  churchyard.  She  had  been  out 
on  the  lake  in  her  boat  with  some  people 
from  the  "  Grand  Hotel,"  and  she  was  now 
crawling  up  home  to  her  small  breakfast, 
and  to  see  that  her  tenant  wanted  nothing, 
leaving  the  boat  In  the  charge  of  two 
grandsons,  nnder  the  shade  of  some  yellow 
trees.  People  did  not  care  to  go  ont  so 
mnch  in  the  very  middle  of  the  day. 

These  two  English  people  were  Captun 
Nugent  and  his  sister-in-law.  Geoffrey 
saw  them  approach  with  a  feeling  of 
horror.  Bat  he  found  it  impossible  to  be 
very  stiff  oi  unfriendly,  for  there  was  no 
excuse,  except  his  momentary  fancy  of  the 
day  before,  for  disliking  Arthur  Nugent 
With  his  easy,  unconscious,  simple  boyish- 
ness of  manner,  he  generally  took  people 
by  storm ;  and  however  any  rival  of  his 
might  rage  inwardly,  or  when  he  was  not 
there,  he  had  only  to  appear  to  make  that 
rival  conscious  of  a  hidden  shame. 

"Couldn't  ba  a  nicer  fellow;  no  harm 
In  him;  as  open  and  straightforward  as 
daylight"  was  the  absolutdy  irredstible 
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condasion;  and  it  was  strengthened  by 
Arthur's  quietness — almost  serenity.  Then 
his  pleasant  smiling  eyes  seemed  to  make 
some  sort  of  apology  for  the  languor  of 
ill-health  still  hanging  about  him,  and  the 
white,  frail  look  which  set  up  some  kind 
of  barrier  between  him  and  other  men. 

And  Alice  Nugent  was  by  no  means 
without  good  nature  and  good  manners. 
As  she  had  come  with  Arthur  to  see  this 
poor  tiresome  man's  pictures,  she  was  quite 
prepared  to  do  her  duty. 

"  Oae  always  has  to  tell  lies  in  a  studio,** 
she  observed,  as  they  walked  up. 

As  a  fact,  however,  she  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  be  very  untruthful  She 
really  saw  promise  in  some  of  the  sketches, 
not  being  so  critical  as  her  husband ;  and 
of  these  she  expressed  an  amount  of  admi- 
ration which  ought  to  have  satisfied  any 
artist  Also,  Geoffrey  Thome  himself,  in 
his  painting  blouse,  with  his  grave  face, 
and  a  touch  of  sadness  and  humility  in 
his  work  which  did  not  affect  his  very 
evident  strength  and  manliness  of  nature, 
seemed  to  her  interesting  and  picturesque. 
He  was  much  more  in  place  here  than 
among  them  all  last  night  in  the  salon. 
While  examining  the  drawings  she  spared 
a  keen  glance  now  and  then  for  the  artist 
as  he  tiSked  to  Arthur,  and  she  felt  a  little 
sorry  for  him.  Having,  among  her  ex- 
cellently worldly  qualities,  a  great  dislike 
to  unnecessary  spending  of  money,  she  was 
pleased  by  his  answer  to  the  question — 
which  yet  seemed  to  give  him  no  offence — 
whether  he  had  any  wish  to  sell  his  pictures. 

'*  No;  not  now;  not  here,"  he  answered. 
"I  don't  know  what  I  may  do  later,  in 
London.    My  plans  are  quite  uncertain." 

'<  That  is  nice,"  thought  Alice.  *'  We 
shall  not  be  bound  to  buy  things  we  don't 
want,  or  thought  stingy  if  we  don't  buy 
them." 

She  did  not  suspect  the  strange^  mistaken 
fancies,  the  ambitions  for  that  coming 
autumn,  which  were  making  the  poor  fellow 
madly  careful  of  his  dignity.  In  fact,  as 
she  stood  there  and  listened  to  his  talk 
with  her  brother-in-law,  it  struck  her 
that  Mrs.  Nagent's  plan  meant  quite  un- 
aecessary  cruelty.  His  admiration  for 
Poppy  Latimer  was  only  too  evident,  of 
course.  That  was  not  to  be  denied ;  but 
ifter  all,  what  was  it!  Just  an  artist's 
romantic  devotion  to  beauty.  If  Otto  and 
Arthur  admired  the  girl  so  much,  was  it 
my  wonder  if  a  painter  admired  her  still 
nore  t 

"Nonsense!    Exaggerated  stuff  1"  was 


Mrs.  Otto  Nugent's  conviction.  "  Mamma 
deserves  to  fail  in  her  plans,  she  drives  at 
them  so  hard.  However,  as  we  are  going, 
this  poor  man  ought  to  know.  I  must  tell 
him  in  a  minute  or  two,  if  Arthur  does 
not" 

Arthur  did  not  He  loitered  agreeably 
round,  and  they  might  have  gone  away 
without  hinting  that  this  was  their  first 
and  last  visit,  if  Alice  had  not  suddenly 
pounced  on  a  sketch  which  made  things 
easy. 

*'The  Jungfrau  at  sunset,  from  Saint 
Oarolus.  That's  lovely,  Mr.  Thome — ^like  a 
burning  mountain.  I  wonder  if  we  shall 
sei0  a  sunset  like  that  Do  you  know  that 
we  are  all  going  off  to-morrow  to  Saint 
Oarolus  f " 

"  For  the  night  1  Are  you  really  t "  said 
Geoffrey,  with  quite  a  new  brightness  in 
his  tone.  "  You  will  fiad  it  a  very  pretty 
place.  Quiet,  you  know;  quite  country. 
But  if  you  like  romantic  walks " 

"I  don't,"  she  replied.  "I  would  rather 
stay  here,  though  this  is  not  my  ideaL 
But  we  have  all  found  out  in  a  great  hurry 
that  Herzheim  doesn't  agree  with  as. 
Oaptain  Nugent's  mother  is  not  happy 
about  him,  nor  about  herself;  and  my 
husband  does  not  care  for  a  town,  though 
he  says  very  little.  So  I  am  carried  away 
by  the  wishes  of  the  majority." 

"Not  coming  back,  then!  I  thought 
you  only  meant  an  excursion." 

**  Never  in  my  life,"  said  Alice  after- 
wards to  Otto,  ''did  I  feel  so  like  a  cat 
playing  with  a  mouse;  the  poor  man's 
voice  and  face  were  absolutely  joyful  It 
was  too  hard  to  have  to  tell  him  that  we 
were  not  going  alone.'' 

She  was  astonished  at  her  own  kind 
feelings. 

"  You  will  be  lonely,"  she  said,  and  her 
bright  eyes  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

He  looked  at  her,  entirely  puzzled  for 
the  moment;  and  now  she  flashed  a  little 
with  excitement  and  interest,  for  never  was 
a  man's  story  more  plainly  to  be  read  than 
in  that  transition  from  joy  through  alarm 
to  misery  which  his  expressive  features 
showed  almost  immediately. 

''  You  cannot  mean  that,"  he  seemed  to 
say.  ''Yet  you  must  mean  something, 
when  you  talk  to  me  of  loneliness;  and 
there  is  no  other.     Yes ;  I  see  it  all" 

He  said  nothing.  Arthur,  a  few  yards 
off,  was  stooping  over  the  Saint  Oarolus 
sketch.  Alice  lowered  her  eyes,  for  she 
hardly  dared  still  to  look  at  him. 

''  Miss  Latimer  and  her  niece  are  going 
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with  OS,"  she  said  in  a  low,  matter-of-fact 
voice,  quite  without  its  former  liveliness. 
<'I  believe  Mtss  Latimer^  too,  is  rather 
glad  to  get  away ;  she  has  not  felt  very 
well  here.  They  all  think  the  air  of  Saint 
Oarolos  will  be  so  much  better.  And  you 
know  Mrs.  Nugent's  object  in  coming  here 
was  to  be  with  Miss  Latimer." 

"Yes,  so  I  heard,"  Geofbej  answered. 
"And — I  beg  your  pardon — to-morrow, 
did  you  say  9 " 

"  Yes,  to-morrow." 

His  paleness  struck  her  painfully,  and 
she  looked  back  once  or  twice,  as  she 
walked  away  with  Arthur,  at  the  old 
white  walls  where  they  had  left  him 
among  his  pictures.  It  seemed  as  if  Arthur 
had  noticed  nothing,  and  this  was  not 
wonderful,  for  his  intuitions  were  seldom 
quick.  But  as  they  went  down  the  stony 
lane  he  turned  to  her  and  said : 

*' Alice,  don't  be  angry,  but  didn't  you 
explain  a  good  deal  to  that  fellow  t  I 
mean,  you  know,  a  good  deal  mora  than 
was  necessary.  We  needn't  consult  him, 
surely,  as  to  whether  we  go  or  stay.  I 
didn't  quite  see  why  you  should  explain 
about  Miss  Latimer." 

*'  Oh,  I  thought  he  was  rather  a  friend 
of  theirs,"  said  Alice  Ughtly.  '<And  he 
will  be  lonely,  poor  man.  He  seems  to 
hawe  nobody  else  here." 

•«  Well,  I  don't  know.  It's  a  funny  sort 
of  friendship — mora  a  kind  of  patronage — 
and  one  feels  as  if  Miss  Latimer  could  so 
very  well  explain  for  herself,  if  she  wished 
it." 

"Of  course,  I  know,  but  artists  are 
sensitive,  and  I  thought " 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  of  course.  Only  I 
always  find  one  has  to  be  just  a  little 
carefol,  don't  you  know,  with  people  like 
that." 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  done  much  harm," 
she  answered  a  little  scornfully. 

"None— none  whatever.  I  was  only 
thinking  what  Miss  Latimer  would  have 
liked.  We,  of  course,  have  nothing  on 
earth  to  do  with  the  man." 

Alice  did  not  defend  herself  further, 
though  she  felt  a  little  angry.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  Arthur  had  appeared  to 
her  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  fool, 

Geoffrey  Thome's  painting  did  not 
advance  much  that  afternoon.  At  first 
he  was  plunged  in  the  lowest  depth  of 
depression  by  the  news  that  Mrs.  Otto 
Nugent  had  not  unkindly  told  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  strange  and  unkind  that 
his  friends  should  not  have  taken   the 


trouble  to  tell  him  themselves  of  this 
intended  move;  and  yet  he  was  much 
more  angry  with  himself  for  expecting 
such  consideration.  Ha  very  nearly 
destroyed  the  sketch  he  had  made  with 
so  much  pains  for  Porphyria.  What  was 
the  use  of  laying  his  work  at  her  feet  t 
She  cared  no  more  for  that  than  she  did 
for  him.  He  thought  he  had  better  not 
see  her  again,  and  resolved  to  keep  away 
from  the  hotel  altogether  that  day.  If 
she  gave  him  so  much  thought  as  to  wish 
to  say  good-bye,  she  could  easily  send  him 
a  message. 

He  walked  up  and  down  his  room  for  a 
long  time,  much  to  the  disapproval  of 
M6re  Dorothea  downstairs.  Presently, 
leaving  the  sketch  undestroyed — for  after 
M  it  was  good,  and  pleased  him  better  than 
anything  he  had  yet  done,  and  its  destruc- 
tion seemed,  except  in  the  first  flush  of 
injured  feelings,  an  unnecessary  height  of 
heroism — ^he  ran  downstairs  and  set  him- 
self to  pacing  round  and  round  the  stem, 
monotonous  square  of  the  churchyard.  It 
had  often  been  a  scene  of  inspiration 
for  him,  and  all  those  quaint  epitaphs, 
reminding  him  of  lives  like  his  own,  now 
quietly  ended  and  cold,  seemed  just  the 
touch  of  poetry  wanted  to  soften  hard  broad 
lines,  either  in  plans  of  work  or  dreams 
of  living. 

The  wom  pavement  of  the  still  place 
echoed  under  his  impatient  footsteps.  Lake 
quivering  with  rainbow  light,  mountains 
grey  and  dazzlbg  silver,  foreground  of 
clear-cut  shadows  and  varied  colour  of 
trees  and  towers  and  leaf  embroidery,  all 
becoming  more  intense  and  brilliant  as  the 
sun  of  the  September  day  crept  round  to 
the  west;  they  had  often  helped  him 
before,  and  even  now  they  did  not  quite 
fail  him.  At  least,  he  went  quietly  after 
a  time  into  the  haunted  turret  at  the 
comer,  and  sat  down  on  the  stone  ledge  there 
and  waited,  thinking  strongly  and  telling 
himself  once  more  the  sternest  troths, 
yet  half  expecting  every  moment  that  she 
would  appear,  coming  out  of  the  shadow 
round  the  comer  of  the  house  wall,  and 
vowing  inwardly  that  if  she  did  not,  she 
would  never  be  troubled  with  the  sight  of 
him  again. 

He  knew  his  own  weakness  so  little  as 
to  be  absolutely  surprised  that  evening  to 
find  himself  following  otherpeople  into  the 
"Blumenhof"  dining-room,  and  taking  his 
usual  place  near  the  door.  Neither  the 
Nugent  party  nor  the  two  Miss  Latimers 
had  yet  come  in ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he 
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felt,  rather  than  saw,  the  people  who  were 
paning  rather  quickly  l^hind  his  chair. 
MIm  Fanny  Latimer  paused  a  moment  to 
say  in  a  low  and  friendly  tone:  '*  We  shall 
seeyou  after  dinner,  Mr.  Thoma" 

ne  looked  round  and  rose  to  his  feet, 
meeting  not  her  eyes,  but  Poppy's,  for  she 
was  dose  behind  her  aunt.  She  gave  him 
the  slightest  bend  of  her  head,  with  a 
little  sweet  smila  Geo£frey  trembled  from 
head  to  foot  as  she  passed  on.  He  did  not 
look  after  her;  she  was  followed  by  Otto 
and  Arthur  Nugent  Otto's  quick  eyes, 
at  least,  had  seen  his  face,  and  Otto  had 
8mile4  to  himself,  thinking  that  the 
move  to  Saint  Carolus  was  a  good  one. 
No  one  but  his  mother,  perhaps,  would 
have  seen  the  necessity  so  clearly,  and 
acted  on  it  with  such  instantaneous  energy. 
His  mother  was  a  very  clever  woman. 

Alter  dinner  they  all  lingered  a  little  on 
the  terrace;  but  the  moonlight  was  not 
quite  so  beautiful,  there  was  a  slight  chill 
In  the  air,  and  again  this  evening  mists 
were  risbg  from  the  lake,  and  hovering 
in  the  lower  part  of  Herzheim.  Very 
soon  Mrs.  Nugentg  followed  by  Miss 
Latimer,  escaped  into  the  salon,  murmuring 
some  little  warning  to  Arthur  as  she  went 
He  took  no  notice  of  this,  however,  but 
presently  asked  Poppy  whether  she  was 
cold,  and  whether  he  might  fetch  her  some 
kind  of  wrap.  She  thanked  him  very 
gently,  and  said  no.  Then,  having  been 
rather  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  she  turned 
to  Geo£Erey,  with  whom  Otto  and  his  wife 
had  been  trying  to  make  conversation, 
and  said,  rather  oddly,  they  all  thought : 
**Are  you  goicg  home  soon — to  Bryans, 
I  mean)  I  want  to  give  you  some 
messages." 

"  May  I  have  them  now  f  I  shall  not 
see  you  again,  I  suppose." 

*'  Are  you  coming  into  the  salon ) " 

"  No." 

The  woxd  was  spoken  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  for  this  seemed  to  be  his  last 
chance.  He  had  things  to  say — at  least  he 
fancied  so — and  he  could  not,  would  not^ 
spend  another  evening  like  the  last,  though 
at  the  time,  not  knowing  what  was  so  soon 
to  follow,  it  had  been  more  than  bearable. 

Poppy  thought  his  manner  strange. 
She  was  conscious  that  some  odd  feeling — 
perhaps  it  was  responsibility — connected 
with  him  kept  her  from  being  quite 
happy,  quite  sirgle-hearted,  with  her  new 
friends,  quite  glad  to  be  going  away  from 
Hexzheim.  Was  it  the  painter's  dark 
reproachful   eyes  that  haunted  her;    or 


was  it  Sidnt  Margaret  in  the  porch,  with 
suggestions  of  some  unknown  height  of 
self-forgetf ulness ;  or  was  it  only  the 
fascinauon  of  the  old  mediaeval  town,  its 
rushing  waters  and  grand  distant  guard  of 
mountains)  If  it  were  Geo£Erey  Thome, 
why  should  his  eyes  be  reproachful  %  She 
had  not  neglected  him. 

Though  she  hardly  knew  what  she 
wanted  to  say  to  him,  or  what  her  interest 
in  him  was,  one  thing  seemed  dear;  they 
must  talk  together  for  a  few  minutes 
alone  before  she  left  Herzheim.  Here  ahe 
understood  that  *'  No ''  rightly. 

Then,  somehow,  the  other  people  had 
disappeared,  as  if  they  instinctively  knew 
what  must  happen  to  her;  and  (s&e  was 
left  alone  with  6eo£frey  in  the  dim  half- 
lieht,  the  shadow  of  tibe  plane-trees,  her 
tdl,  slight,  straight  figure  dressed  in  some 
pale  colour,  her  fair  head  bent  in  rather 
puzzled  thought,  looking  really  like  tiie 
slender  wild  flower  to  wUch  Alice  Nugent 
had  compared  her. 

"You  are  going  away.  Miss  Latimer," 
Geoffrey  repeated. 

He  seemed  to  her  a  little  tiresome,  for 
they  had  just  been  talking  about  the 
move,  all  together,  and  he  had  been 
inclined  to  praise  Saint  Carolus.  It  did 
not  seem  necessary  to  go  back,  to  express 
regrets,  almost  to  make  apologies  for  what 
was  so  very  natural  Poppy  was  never 
fond  of  unnecessary  tragedies,  and  morbid 
fancies  were  not  likely  to  be  encouraged 
by  her,  though  no  one  was  more  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  claims  of  friendship  to 
the  fuU. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  curious  gravity^ 
her  eyes  wandering  away  into  the  shadowy 
orchard.  "It  is  a  little  sooner  than  we 
expected,  but  I  did  not  think  we  should 
stay  here  long." 

A  mere  shade  in  expression  would 
have  made  both  words  and  manner  cold. 
Probably  she  felt  this  herself,  and  her 
kind  heart  rebelled,  for  in  a  moment  her 
voice  softened,  and  the  old  fdendUness 
came  back  to  her  eyes. 

''  My  aunt  and  I  meant  to  have  come  to 
your  studio  this  afternoon,"  she  said,  '*  but 
we  were  prevented.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
of  our  new  plans ;  and  then,  do  you  know, 
if  I  may  say  it,  I  should  so  much  like  to 
possess  one  or  two  of  your  drawings.  You 
won't  mind  parting  with  them )  That  is 
your  wish,  isn't  it )  I  hardly  know  which, 
without  seeing  them  again ;  but  Mrs.  Otto 
Nugent  has  been  telling  me  of  such  a 
pretty  sketch  of  the  Jungfrau  from  Saint 
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Garolas,  where  we  are  going.  I  thoaght 
perhaps  I  might  have  that— only,  may  I 
see  Saint  Oarolas  itself  before  deciding  % " 
He  listened  patiently.  Nothing  that 
sweet  voice  said  cotdd  hurt  much ;  bat  if 
he  woold  not  sell  his  drawings  to  other 
people,  most  certainly  he  would  not  to  her. 
He  hesitated  a  moment;  her  questions 
must  be  answered  as  gently  as  they  were 
asked.  That  miserable  thing,  civilisation, 
laid  its  cold  touch  on  his  longing  desire  to 
kiss  her  hand  or  her  dress;  to  tell  her 
that  as  the  artist  was  hers,  his  work  was 
hers,  so  that  there  coold  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  any  question  of  baying  and 
selling. 

**  I  told  Captain  Nagent  this  afternoon," 
he  said, ''  that  I  did  not  mean  to  sell  any 
of  my  pictures  now.  Later,  perhaps — ^I 
don't  know.  Bat  of  coarse — if  you  care 
for  any  of  them  they  are  yours.  You 
could  not,  I  think,  give  me  greater  happi- 
ness. You  will  let  me  know  some  day  if 
you  will  have  the  Jungfrau  sketch.  And 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  working 
at  one,  specially  for  you — Herzbeim  from 
the  other  side  of  the  lake.  I  thhik  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  some.  Will  you  let  me — ^I 
will  send  it  to  you  at  Bryans." 

"I  should  like  it  very  much  indeed,  if  you 
have  done  It  on  purpose  for  me.  Thank  yon 
so  much.  It  will  be  a  recollection  of  these 
pleasant  days.  But  only  that  one,  please. 
That  one  on  condition  that  you  don't  give 
away  any  more.  You  will  never  get  on  at 
all  if  you  are  so  generous  with  your  work. 
And  tell  me,  are  you  likely  to  be  here 
much  longer  % " 

*'I  think  not — ^I  don't  Imow.    I  may 
pay  them  a  visit  at  home  this  autumn. 
Will  you  be  going  back  —  before  very 
longl" 
'*  Some  time  in  October,  I  suppose." 
"  Did  you  say  you  had  any  messages  1 " 
''No — no.    Bat  we  ehonld  like  you  to 
make  friends  with  our  dear  Bector.      I 
don't  think  you  know  him ;  and  I  rather 
wish  you  would  renew  your  acqaaintance 
with  the  Farrants,  my  friends  in  the  village. 
Mr.  Farrant  would  like  to  see  you.    You 
Would  interest  him,  I'm  sura    And  Maggie 
— well,  you  mieht  paint  her  portrait   Yes; 
paint  it  for  me. 

They  were  strolling  in  the  shadow  of 
the  plime-trees  down  towards  the  orchard 
where  Geoffrey  had  had  his  best  and 
longest  talk  with  her  two  evenings  before. 
He  could  not  see  the  flush  on  her  cheek, 
the  laugh  in  her  eye,  the  look  as  if  she  had 
said  something  a  shade  too  daring.    But 


he  did  wonder  at  a  certain  touch  of 
pleasure  and  eagerness  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice. 

"  You  set  me  something  to  do  for  you," 
he  said,  "like  a  princess  in  a  fahry  tale. 
The  task  isn't  an  easy  one.  I  never  paint 
portraits,  you  know." 

"  Bat  why  not  try  !  Why  not  begin  ! 
It  must  be  the  most  interesting  kind  of 
jMdnting.  And  Maggie  Farrant  wQl 
astonish  you.  She  wiU  inspire  you.  She 
would  inspire  any  artist" 

''Still,  you  have  set  me  a  hard  task, 
you  know.  And,  don't  you  remember, 
people  in  fairy  tales  had  somethmg  to  look 
forward  to." 

The  words  nearly  choked  him.  They 
were  the  boldest  he  had  yet  said  to  her ; 
and  yet  he  tried  to  make  his  tone  a  little 
playful,  as  hers  now  was,  and  succeeded^  so 
weU  that  any  depth  of  passionate  feeling 
was  as  unperceived  as  it  would  have  been 
unwelcome. 

"  We  will  think  about  that  when  I  come 
home,"  she  said.  "  In  the  meanwhile,  you 
must  be  disinterested." 

They  walked  a  few  yards  further ;  then 
she  turned  back  with  a  slight  shiver,  and 
said  the  evenings  were  like  autumn  now. 

They  tjJked  a  little,  strolling  back  along 
the  terrace,  of  the  next  day's  joumev  to 
Saint  Garolus.  Geoffrey  could  bear  to  hear 
and  to  talk  of  it  now,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  the  sweetness  of  the  firat  evening  had 
come  back ;  as  if  he  had  been  a  fool  to  be 
jealous  and  unhappy,  to  think  her  for  a 
moment  cold  or  unkind.  Not  that  he  was 
actuidly  hopeful  He  could  not  misunder- 
stand her  so  far;  and  the  parting,  the 
empty  weeks  to  come,  lay  upon  him  with 
a  weight  of  sadness.  But  with  this  sad- 
ness there  was  something  sweet,  perhaps 
only  a  lover's  own  deep  rejoicing  in  the 
perfection  of  what  he  loves. 

The  terrace  was  deserted,  and  the  moon- 
light was  pale  and  ghostly ;  very  different 
mm  the  glorious  golden  flood,  which  al- 
most seemed  to  have  warmth  like  sunshine, 
of  two  evenings  ago.  Streams  of  light 
from  the  hotel  windows  fell  across  the 
gravel,  on  the  grey  stems  of  the  plane- 
trees,  and  the  chairs  and  t  tbles,  and  the 
stone  balustrades  of  the  garden.  Near  the 
salon  window  Geoffrey  lingered  a  little. 

«'  May  I  say  good-bye  here  % " 

"  Is  it  really  good-bye ) "  she  asked,  as 
her  fingers  touched  his.  "We  shall  see 
you  to-morrow,  shan'c  wet  The  boat 
does  not  go  till  half-past  twelve.  Can't 
you  come  down  and  see  us  off  % " 
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''  No."  Ho  hesitated ;  bat  in  a  moment 
became  more  podtiye.  "I  want  a  long 
day's  sketching  to-morrow — an  expedition. 
No ;  I  shall  not  see  you  again." 

'*  You  will  come  in  now  and  say  good- 
bye to  my  aunt — and  the  others ) " 

"No  —  excuse  me.  Please  ask  Miss 
Latimer  to  forgive  me.  Don't  think  me  a 
savage,  but  I  don't  want  to  come  in." 

She  stood  still  a  moment,  and  one  cannot 
tell  what  thoughts  crossed  her  mind.  In 
any  case,  she  was  not  angry — perhaps  no 
woman  can  be  angry  at  being  worshipped, 
however  impossible  and  nnsoitable  the 
worshipper  may  be. 

"Good-bye,  then,"  she  said  very  low* 
"'Aof  wiedersehen.'  Give  my  love  to 
them  at  Bryans." 

He  bowed  his  head  and  sprang  down 
the  steps  into  the  garden.  Just  then 
Arthur  Nugent,  after  looking  ont  for  the 
twentieth  time,  stepped  impatiently  from 
the  salon  window  to  welcome  her.  As  she 
walked  into  the  room  he  wondered,  almost 
jealoasly,  at  the  smile  on  her  lips.  It 
seemed  to  him  so  exquisite  that  he  shared, 
for  the  first  time,  in  his  brother's  wish  to 
kick  that  painter  fellow. 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  MAJORCA 


Majorca  of  the  Balearics  is  not  at  all 
a  bad  place  for  the  Eoglishman  at  large 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  has,  too,  the 
advantage  of  being  by  no  means  overran 
with  other  Britons.  Still,  it  is  confessedly 
slow — and  especially  duiing  Lent.  Now 
and  then  a  citizen  dies  and  has  to  be 
buried — for  which  the  cold-blooded  tourist 
is  grateful,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  him 
with  a  mild  spectacle  as  he  sits  smoking  a 
cigar  in  the  Bambla  under  the  shade  of 
the  plane-trees.  Ordinarily,  there  is  not 
much  to  do  except  eat,  drink,  and  lounge 
about  in  the  windmill-studded  precincts  of 
the  towa  Of  sights  there  are  few,  save 
the  cathedral,  the  old  exchange,  the  Gastle 
of  Bellver,  beautifully  situated  a  couple  of 
miles  away,  and  the  industrious  Majorcans 
themselves,  at  work  in  their  little  shops  in 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  town. 

Thus  we  .soon  wearied  of  the  capital, 
and  the  more  because  it  was  so  mortally 
relaxing,  even  in  April  With  our  British 
instincts  upon  us,  we  determined  therefore 
to  get  off  into  the  mountains.  Majorca,  it 
must  be  understood,  is  just  about  equally 
divided  into  flat  land  and  hilly  land.  The 
interior  of  the  island  is  nearly  as  level  I 


as  a  dish,  and,  of  coarse,  dreadfully  hot, 
except  on  days  of  extraordinary  cold. 
But  all  th^  west  of  the  island  is  moun- 
tainous. The  highest  points  are  about 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  which 
is  a  very  fair  altitude  for  so  small  an 
island. 

So,  one  roasting  day  b  mid- April,  we 
set  off  afoot  for  Yalldemosa,  each  with 
a  mere  cartridge-case  upon  our  shoulders, 
containing  night -gear,  tooth-brush,  and 
comb,  and  nothing  more.  Our  Palma 
landlord  used  all  possible  argument  to 
induce  us  to  hire  a  carriage,  at  least  for 
the  beginning  of  the  tour.  But  we  were 
obstinate.  We  meant  to  take  the  rough 
with  the  smooth,  or,  rather,  the  intensely 
hot  with  the  enjoyably  temperate,  and  get 
a  fair  average  amount  of  pleasure  out  of 
the  entire  trip. 

It  was  hot  in  the  plun,  and  no  mistake, 
when  we  had  left  the  huge  fortifications  of 
the  capital  behind  us,  and  had  the  purple 
mountains  in  front  for  our  goal.  By  the 
way,  Palma's  walls  are  worth  the  artist's 
notice.  They  are  really  a  very  fine  piece 
of  mediaeval  work,  and  though  crumbling, 
may  yet  last  another  couple  of  centuries. 
We  were  in  the  whitest  of  white  high- 
roads, with  fertile  gardens  on  both  sides 
of  us,  with  fig-trees,  almond-treeiii,  and  the 
other  usual  vegetation  of  these  latitudes. 
From  the  orange-trees  the  perfume  of  sweet 
blossoms  came  to  us  very  agreeably.  Now 
and  again  we  passed  a  portly  "  finca,"  or 
country  villa,  punted  blue  or  crimson,  and 
with  a  palm-tree  or  two  in  its  vicinity,  as 
well  as  fields  of  maize  and  olive-woods 
near.  The  dust  began  to  lift,  denoting  a 
breeze  from  the  hUls.  Vehicular  trsMo 
was  rare,  for  a  mercy.  But  at  intervals  a 
lumbering  car,  with  a  wine-barrel  on  it, 
creaked  towards  us,  and  its  oxen  or  mules 
half  smothered  us  for  a  moment  Our 
Palma  landlord  was  distinctly  right  in 
trying  to  dissuade  us  from  pedestrianism 
in  the  Majorca  plain.  We  lost  pounds  of 
flesh,  I  should  think,  during  the  couple  of 
hours  ere  we  got  into  the  first  glen  of  the 
mountains,  with  something  between  us 
and  the  sun. 

Here,  however,  it  was  exquisite.  Tliat 
is  really  the  chief  feature  of  Majorca :  the 
abrupt  change  from  mountains  to  plains. 
The  former  spring  bolt  upright  from  the 
latter,  with  little  or  none  of  the  pre- 
liminary ascents  common  in  other  lands. 
Cultivation  of  a  close  kind  suddenly  ceased. 
Tae  grey  rocks  rose  almost  perpendicularly 
for  a  thousand   feet  or  so  upon  cdther 
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hand,  with  contorted  fig-trees  and  olives 
sticking  out  of  the  clefts  wherever  they 
could  get  loot-hold.  A  mean  little  brook 
trickled  from  the  pass  towards  the  plain, 
with  trees  by  its  banks  and  many  of  the 
flowers  of  spring. 

Gradually  the  glen  tamed  towards  the 
north-west,  giving  us  glimpses  of  towering 
and  wooded  mountain-tops  beyond,  and 
then  it  slowly  widened.  At  length  the 
superb  valley  of  Yalldemosa  was  before 
US|  with  its  crags  massed  with  foliage,  and 
in  the  distance  a  church  spire.  This  is 
a  most  beautiful  little  spot.  You  are  in  a 
hole  like  the  bottom  of  a  teacup,  and  all 
round  are  fantastic  peaks,  with  woods  of 
ilex,  fir,  and  olive  over  the  mountain 
spurs.  Here  and  there  in  the  bed  of  the 
valley  are  vineyards  and  fruit  gardens, 
and  the  latter  were  in  most  bountiful 
blossom,  the  perfame  of  which  was  en- 
chanting. As  luck  would  have  it,  a 
nightingale  was  singing  as  we  entered  the 
heart  of  this  wonderfd  little  recess.  We 
would  at  that  moment  have  been  content, 
like  the  monks  of  old,  to  live  out  our  days 
in  this  scene  of  beauty. 

But  it  was  dreadfully  relaxing.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  stirred.  Fortunately  the  sun 
had  gone  behind  one  of  the  mountain- 
peaks,  and  left  us  merely  the  blue  canopy 
overhead.  Yet  even  as  it  was  we  had 
some  ado  to  drag  our  legs  in  the  direction 
of  the  church  spire.  The  village  of  Yall- 
demosa is  a  poor  place.  It  has  no  inn. 
Bat  there  is  something  to  see  in  the 
remains  of  the  old  Carthusian  monastery 
which  was  suppressed  in  1835,  and  which 
is  now  cut  up  so  as  to  form  a  number  of 
country  apartments  for  rich  Palma  people. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  volup- 
tuously attractive  than  the  life  led  in  the 
season  by  these  happy  tenants.  The 
rooms  are  bowered  with  flowers,  and  look 
out  upon  gardens  with  the  wooded 
mountains  beyond.  Of  harmful  winds 
there  can  be  none  here.  We  were  im- 
mensely taken  with  one  or  two  of  the 
suites  through  which  we  were  conducted. 
Moreover,  as  they  were  furnished  for 
immediate  habitation,  it  seemed  quite 
crael  that  the  housekeeper  should  shake 
her  head  in  response  to  our  wish  that  we 
might  be  bedded  here  for  the  night.  The 
church  adjacent  to  these  transformed 
"cells"  is  not  interesting.  It  has  some 
bright  green  and  white  tile -work,  and 
firom  the  tower  one  has  an  admirable  view 
of  the  old  convent  plan  beneath,  and  of 
the  valley  all   round.     Bat  we    gasped 


abominably  in  the  tepid  air  daring  the 
ascent  of  the  tower;  and,  afterwards, 
having  paid  our  woman-guide  a  trifle,  we 
set  out  for  Miramar,  which  is  only  half  an 
hour  beyond. 

We  left  the  Yalley  Beautiful— as  its 
Spanish  name  means — ^by  a  western  outlet, 
which  soon  brought  us  to  the  coast.  The 
clifla  below  us,  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
and  above  us,  on  the  right,  were  very  low. 
But  it  seemed  a  little  painful  to  notice  so 
many  posts  of  warning  with  the  word 
''vedado"  (forbidden)  upon  them.  The 
truth  is  that  we  had  got  into  the  domain 
of  the  Archduke  Luis  Salvator  of  Austria, 
who  spends  months  annually  in  this  se- 
questered nook  of  Europe.  As  we  had 
previously  met  the  Archduke's  secretary 
in  Palma^  and  received  a  cordial  invitation 
to  present  ourselves  at  the  Yilia,  we  hoped 
to  make  His  Highness's  acquaintance,  and 
also  see  something  of  the  art  treasures 
which  he  has  amassed  in  Majorca. 

It  now  fell  dark  rapidly.  The  sun  had 
gone  below  the  sea-line  ere  we  reached  the 
Archduke's  guest-house,  and  a  rather 
curious  mist  crept  up  the  woods  from  the 
water.  We  were  far  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  yet  so  near  it,  that  we  could 
not  see  the  base  of  the  rocks  along  which 
our  road  was  cut.  This  gives  some  idea 
of  the  pictnresqueness  of  the  western  coast 
of  Majorca. 

The  guest-house  reached  at  last,  we  were 
assured  by  the  old  woman  in  charge — she 
had  a  fine  nut-cracker  face — that  we  should 
be  well  bedded  in  it.  The  building  is  not 
pretentious;  but  it  is  large  and  has  a  superb 
situation  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Thus 
assured,  we  strolled  off  in  the  gloaming 
down  the  woods  towards  the  Archduke's 
house.  In  its  way,  nothing  could  well 
have  been  more  romantic  than  our  ex- 
periences of  the  next  hour  or  so.  We 
completely  lost  our  bearings.  We  came 
upon  artificial  waterfalls  and  bathing  pools 
with  marble  balustradeSi  little  temple-like 
buildings  perched  on  the  extremity  of 
precipices,  some  with  statues  and  some 
with  other  fantastic  decorations ;  flights  of 
steps,  seemingly  interminable,  and  the 
most  lovely  little  gardens  imbedded  in  the 
steep  woods  of  oUve  and  ilex.  Bat  we 
could  find  nothing  like  an  inhabited  house. 
Meanwhile,  the  moon  came  out  and  shone 
upon  us  through  the  tree&  However, 
though  it  gave  a  deal  of  sentimental  beauty 
to  our  surroundings,  it  did  not  help  us  a 
bit  as  a  guide.  At  length  we  tired  of  the 
search  and  wandered  back  as  best  we  coidd. 
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The  cloBeneBB  of  the  woods  relaxed  ub 
almoBt  as  much  as  the  YalldeinoBa  Glen 
had  done.  We  were  thus  exceedingly  re- 
lieved when,  quite  late,  we  again  reaiched 
the  gnest-hoiue  and  sat  to  onr  supper. 

One  feature  of  the  Archduke's  guest- 
house is  the  fact  that  the  platters  and 
crocks  are  all  Majorcan  ware.  They  did 
not  commend  themselves  to  us  for  their 
beauty.  The  tumblers  were,  indeed,  very 
common  sand-cast  things;  but  their  very 
coarseness  was  a  quaint  sort  of  attraction. 
The  room,  too,  being  a  long  one,  with 
merely  a  rough,  uncovered  table  in  the 
middle,  and  hard  seats  to  it,  and  with  a 
sort  of  night-light  for  illumination,  was 
amusing.  There  were  some  other  pilgrims 
at  the  one  extremity  of  the  room^  feasting 
on  wine  and  lettuces;  but  we  could  see 
very  little  of  them,  though  we  saw  their 
simple  meal  being  carried  to  them.  After 
supper  we  smoked  a  cigar  apiece,  strolled 
once  more  into  the  misty  moonlight,  and 
listened  to  the  buzzing  of  the  night  insects, 
and  then  retired  to  our  room.  The  guest- 
house sheets  were  like  the  guest-house 
crockery — rough  but  dean.  We  slept  very 
well  on  them,  and  arose  at  eight  o'clock 
refreshed. 

It  was  a  brilliant  morning,  cloudless  and 
with  every  promise  of  great  heat.  We, 
therefore,  excused  ourselves  from  collars, 
at  least  during  our  projected  twelve-mile 
walk  to  Soller.  The  dame  provided 
chocolate  and  buns  —  the  conventional 
Majorcan  breakfast  —  and  then  gave  us 
"  God  speed,"  being  evidently  much  pleased 
with  our  gratuity  of  a  couple  of  pesetas 
(one  shilling  and  eightpence).  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  guest-house  is  not  an 
inn,  but  a  courteous  concession  by  the 
Ardiduke  to  the  needs  of  the  travelling 
public,  which  is  not  very  large  in  Palma. 
We  might  have  requited  our  night's  lodg- 
ing with  thanks  and  nothing  more,  though 
that  would  have  been  a  trifle  mean. 

The  splendour  of  the  day  quite  deter- 
mined us  to  forego  a  momhog  call  at  the 
archducal  villa,  which  we  saw  from  the 
high-road  soon  after  starting.  After  all, 
had  we  not  seen  curios  of  all  kinds  in  the 
Palma  houses;  and  further,  why  should 
we  intrude  upon  the  most  precious  hours 
of  a  student  like  His  Highness  simply  to 
satisfy  our  curiosity }  We  took  it  idl  for 
granted,  therefore,  and  strode  on  in  the 
sunlight,  with  the  Mediterranean  hundreds 
of  feet  below  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
mountains  gradually  heightening  upon  the 
other  hand.    This  part  of  the  island  shows 


how  laborious  the  Majorcan  agriculturist 
can  be.  The  mountains  were  terraced  for 
hundreds  of  feet  up^  and  vines  were  set  on 
the  artifidal  gardens  thus  heavily  but- 
tressed against  the  hillsides.  Now  and 
then,  after  protracted  rains,  there  is  dire 
calamity  on  these  slopes.  The  water  makes 
a  clean  breach  from  the  mountain-tops 
tiirough  the  gardens,  tumbling  their  sup- 
ports to  pieces,  and  doing  all  it  can  to 
break  the  hearts  of  the  poor  Majorcans. 
They  do  but  set  to  work  again  afterwards, 
however,  with  unwearying  perseverance. 

We  walked  for  an  hour,  and  hunger 
made  itself  felt.  Bat  of  wayside  inns  or 
aught  of  the  kind  there  are  none  in 
Majorca.  It  grew  tiresome.  We  called 
at  a  certain  viUa  perched  on  a  precipitous 
knoll  seaward,  with  some  elaborate  marble 
decorations;  but  the  laughing  damsels 
who  came  to  us  told  us  they  were  not 
innkeepers.  True,  they  refreshed  us  gratis 
with  milk  and  plied  us  with  questions, 
but  aught  more  solid  they  seemed  to  think 
unnecessary.  By  the  way,  we  were  much 
struck  here  witti  the  number  of  doga 
about  the  premises.  There  were  eleven  or 
twelve,  including  a  couple  of  gigantic 
boarhounds,  which  stood  six  feet  high 
on  their  hind  legs.  A  felonious-minded 
tramp  would  meet  with  a  desperately 
warm  reception  in  such  a  house. 

On  we  went,  enthusiastic  enough  about 
the  beauty  of  our  surroundings,  but  even 
more  and  more  hungry.  We  came  to 
Deya,  a  superb  amphitheatrical  recess 
from  the  coast,  with  water  falling  down 
its  sides  from  the  mountains,  and  a 
wonderful  luxuriance  of  gardens  and 
vegetation.  The  houses  here  were  quite  in 
the  back  of  the  recess,  with  orange  and 
lemon-trees  all  about  them,  and  looking 
beautifully  clean  after  the  Majorcan  fashion. 
Old  ladies  and  pretty  brown  -  faced 
damsels  were  sitting  in  the  cool  inner 
rooms  spinning  and  gossiping.  Oatside 
was  the  hot  sunlight  and  the  white 
blossoms  of  innumerable  fruit-trees.  By 
the  trickling  water-sides  maiden-hair  fern 
grew  like  a  weed,  and  the  little  orchards 
were  thick  with  asphodels  and  other 
flowers.  But  alas,  for  all  this  beauty, 
Deya  could  not  confess  to  an  inn.  "You 
had  much  better,"  said  a  villager,  "  go  on  to 
Soller.  Ob,  yes,  you  will  be  there  very 
soon — caramba  1  on  such  a  fine  day,  too  1 " 

So  on  we  had  to  go  and  reached  Soller 
at  about  one  o'clock.  Oar  descent  into 
it  from  the  cliff  road  was  striking.  The 
road  is  a  magnificent  zigzag,  but  much 
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too  tedioos  for  pedoBtrians.  We  therefore 
went  in  a  bee-line  as  well  as  we  could, 
jumping  down  from  terrace  to  terrace,  and 
feeling  the  temperature  warmer  evwy  few 
minutes.  It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the 
direct  route  between  SoUer  and  Palma  is 
another  dimb  up  the  mountains,  with 
engineering  work  that  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  things  in  the  island. 

Never  have  I  seen  such  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  as  this  valley  of  Soller  showed 
us.  The  gardens  teemed  with  blossoms. 
The  valley  is  like  Yalldemosa  in  its  out- 
line, pent  in  with  mountains  completely 
save  for  a  neck-like  ptfss  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  and  three  or  four  similar 
Bteep  ascents  through  the  mountains.  As 
for  the  town,  it  is  quite  large,  though 
straggling,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
ten  ^ousand  people. 

We  made  our  way  up  its  cobbled  streets^ 
and  were  soon  welcomed  in  the  ''H6^1  de 
la  Paz/'  the  cool  vestibule  of  which  was  a 
treat  after  our  few  hours'  scorching  in  the 
sun.  In  an  inner  room  tables  were  laid, 
and  nothing  remained  for  us  to  do  except 
order  dinner  and  await  it  with  Christian 
fortitude.  There  were  some  Spanish  ladies 
in  the  vestibule  with  nosegays  of  huge 
yellow  roses,  evidently  willing  to  converse 
with  us.  Eren  they  confessed  that  Soller 
was  unconscionably  hot. 

While  dinner  was  preparing,  we  strolled 
about  the  town  and  looked  into  the  houses. 
For  orderliness  and  cleanliness  these  do- 
mestic interiors  cannot  be  beaten.  They 
were  worthy  of  the  neatest  of  Datch  villages. 
The  god  whitewash  is  eminently  sacrificed 
to  here ;  and  a  very  fine  contrast  to  their 
walls  are  the  deep-complexioned  women- 
folk in  their  black  silk  head-gear  and  their 
blue  cotton  gowns.  They  one  and  all  seemed 
complimented  by  our  notice  of  their  houses; 
asked  us  in  and  pointed  out  their  domestic 
implements,  laughed,  and  chatted,  and  said 
''Oarambal'*  without  end. 

Behind  our  hotel  is  the  river  of  Soller, 
whidi  has  a  very  brief  course,  seeing  that 
the  mountains  whence  it  descends  are 
immediately  round  the  town.  There  was 
little  enough  water  in  it  this  April  day, 
but  they  told  us  that  trout  are  more  than 
a  mere  tradition  of  it.  Also  we  were  told 
of  a  melancholy  day  some  years  ago  when, 
after  a  heavy  storm,  the  river  rose  about 
twenty  feet  in  as  many  hours  and  carried 
a  good  deal  of  Soller  into  the  Mediterranean. 
No  doubt  the  following  spring  the  vidley 
gardens  did  their  best  to  atone  for  this 
calamity  by  increased  luxuriance. 


We  dined  admirably  here,  with  just  the 
trifles  of  civilisation  which  are  so  grateful 
to  the  unexpectant  traveller.  Our  atten- 
dants weredark-eyed,  sweet-tongued  damsels 
whose  gaze  never  seemed  ofi  us,  so  anxious 
were  they  to  anticipate  our  needs.  Of  the 
Soller  wine  I  cannot  say  very  much.  We 
tried  two  or  three  kinds,  and  found  a  white 
wine  the  most  drinkable.  Dmner  over,  it 
was  much  more  congenial  to  sit  and  smoke 
in  the  cool  vestibule  looking  out  into  the 
street  than  to  prowl  forth  upon  the  hot 
cobbles.  But  towards  evening  we  took 
heart  and  went  out.  The  atmosphere  had 
cooled  amazingly,  for  the  sun  had  gone 
behind  the  western  mountun  banier. 
Tlie  streets  were  alive  with  merry  little 
blue-gowned  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  we 
prov^  a  great  attraction.  They  ran  after 
us  with  the  words  ''Oaramba!"  and 
^^caballero"  upon  their  eager  young 
tongues,  and  did  not  heed  the  foray  made 
upon  them — apparently  for  our  relief — ^by 
a  kindly  old  dame  with  a  broom.  How- 
ever, our  pace  soon  threw  them  off.  We 
walked  in  the  cooling  but  still  warm  air 
idl  up  the  river-bed  to  the  sea,  arriving 
at  length  at  the  port  of  Soller,  a  circular 
pool,  cliff-bound  save  where  a  shingle 
beach  stretched  towards  the  town.  It  is 
quite  a  strange  little  harbour,  with  fair 
anchorage  for  yachts  of  good  size.  Here, 
too,  we  saw  the  remains  of  the  old  fort  of 
Soller,  a  massive  round  building  command- 
ing the  head  of  the  bay,  and  superbly 
situated.  L%ter,  we  learnt  that  a  foreign 
tourist  was  so  captivated  by  this  dilapi- 
dated and  wholly  abandoned  building  that 
he  offered  ten  thousand  pounds  for  it  and 
a  certain  amount  of  land  adjacent  This 
offer  was  munificent  enough ;  but  no,  the 
Majorcans  would  not  think  of  it  They 
love  ttieir  land  in  an  extraordhiary  degree, 
and  the  man  must  be  next  door  to  star- 
vation ere  he  will  part  with  it 

On  this  shingly  beach  we  lay  in  idleness 
for  a  while,  pelting  the  water  wUle  the 
warm  southern  night  stole  on ;  then  when 
the  stars  were  out  and  the  moon  hung  over 
one  of  the  mountain  pinnacles,  we  retraced 
our  steps  up  the  defile.  A  mosquito  or 
two  warned  us  that  we  might  have  a 
restless  night — a  warning  which,  thank 
goodness,  was  belied.  The  lemon-gardens 
by  the  wayside  tempted  us  to  lay  hamds  on 
some  of  the  fruity  which  seemed  infinite  in 
supply.  A  sweet  lemon  or  two  proved 
a  light  but  acceptable  prelude  to  ths  beds 
that  awaited  us  in  our  hotel 
I  have  nothing  but  praise  to  say  of  this 
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SoUer  hotel  We  slept  well,  and  the 
cleanlinesfl  and  cheapness  were  both  good 
qaalitie&  Once  only  did  I  wake  in  the 
night,  and  that  was  to  hear  the  mellow 
ydee  of  the  Soller  watchman  in  the  streets 
proclaiming  that  it  was  a  fine  night  It 
was  positively  soothmg  to  listen  to  this 
announcement  made  in  so  agreeable  a 
fashion. 

Neither  fleas  nor  moeqnitoes  vexed  as 
in  the  dark  hours,  and  so  we  turned  out 
at  six  the  next  morning  in  capitd  con- 
dition for  the  long  day  that  was  before 
us.  We  proposed  to  make  for  a  mountain 
monastery  distant  fully  fifteen  mOes  of 
very  rough  dimUng.  With  this  intentfon 
we  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  Spanish 
breakfast,  but  had  eggs  and  ham  and  much 
else  to  help  us  onwards.  Also,  we  filled  a 
bag  with  provisions,  indnding  a  big  bottle 
of  wine,  and  sluns  it  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  square-built  lad  who  was  to  be  our 
guide. 

We  were  off  before  seven  o'clock,  which 
was  none  too  soon,  although  the  sun  had 
not  yet  found  its  way  into  Seller's  se- 
questered comer.  For  a  couple  of  miles 
we  had  easy  waUting,  but  every  step 
brought  us  nearer  to  what  seemed  merely 
a  grey  mountain  wall  some  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  high,  broken  into  startling 
pinnacles  tufted  with  scrub  and  draped 
with  ivy  and  brambles.  High  over  this  to 
the  north  was  the  bold  square  head  of 
Pufg  Mayor,  the  monarch  of  Majorca.  It 
was  just  thb  wall  of  mountain  that  even- 
tually we  had  to  scale.  We  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  base  of  it  and  gazed  up- 
wards. A  man  could  hardly  see  anything 
more  abrupt. 

Of  course  the  track  zigzagged  upwards 
witii  extreme  precipitousness.  The  ravine 
to  the  right  grew  momentarily  more  for- 
midable. Yet  even  here,  scratched  out  of 
the  precipices,  were  tiny  little  patches  of 
vines  and  vegetables,  which  the  indefatig- 
able Majorcans  were  cultivating  at  a  ven- 
ture. They  had  to  do  their  hodding  almost 
with  one  leg  in  the  air,  but  they  did  it 
nevertheless,  and  found  time  and  nerve 
to  sbig  while  they  worked. 

AsUp  of  a  river  dropped  over  the  moun- 
tain widl  and  reached  the  valley  by  a  series 
of  cascades.  This  moisture  of  course  much 
aided  vegetation.  Of  flowers  there  was  no 
lack;  they  starred  the  rock,  cyclamens 
being  especially  abundant,  and  ferns  in 
great  variety.  But  the  chief  attraction  to 
us  as  we  rested  frequently  and  gasped  for 
breath,  were  the  stupendous  pinnacles  of 


the  mountain  which  we  climbed  past  and 
left  beneath  us.  The  storms  of  ages  have 
played  picturesque  havoc  with  these  lime- 
stone masses ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
sights  imaginable  to  look  down  as  we  did 
with  these  rocks  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
rich  green  and  golden  sunlit  plain  of  SoUer 
still  farther  below.  One  jump  and  it  seemed 
as  if  we  could  have  landed  at  our  starting- 
point 

This  went  on  for  an  hour,  and  then  we 
were  on  a  sort  of  pocket  plateau,  with  a 
green  dimpling  mountain  nook  to  tiie  right 
and  a  single  farmhouse.  One  or  two  of 
the  final  precipices  which  we  had  to  get  by 
were  quite  trying ;  a  false  step,  and  down 
we  should  have  gone  hundreds  of  feet 
without  a  chance  of  salvation.  But  we 
came  through  it  all  in  safety,  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  long  mountain  recess  with 
Pufg  Mayor  dose  in  front,  and  a  very 
alluring  pyramidal  peak  on  the  east.  At 
one  time  we  proposed  to  scale  Puig  Mayor, 
but  its  flanks  are  distinctly  hard,  and  the 
foothold  looked  dangerousL  We  preferred, 
therefore,  to  vary  our  excursion  by  climb- 
ing the  pyramidal  mountain  instead.  It 
cost  us  a  good  half-hour,  and  was  awkward 
near  the  summit.  But  we  were  repaid  for 
our  exertions  by  a  magnificent  prospect  all 
over  the  interior  of  Majorca,  and  also  a 
sight  of  Palma  itself,  white  and  radiant, 
a^dnst  the  sea.  From  Aleadia  in  the  north 
to  the  capital  in  the  south  the  island  was 
displayed  to  us. 

However,  we  could  not  afford  to  be  ex- 
travagant with  our  time ;  and  so  we  soon 
descended,  and  began  a  hot  and  wearisome 
tramp  up  the  whited  recess,  wholly  exposed 
to  the  sun.  This  was  distinctly  a  painful 
hour  and  a  half.  Even  the  graces  of  Puig 
Mayor,  who  formed  our  left-hand  barrier 
all  the  time  and  showed  some  brilliant 
colouring,  could  not  atone  to  us  for  our 
discomfort. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  chief  character- 
istic of  Majorca  is  its  astounding  and  abrupt 
contrasts  of  scenery.  At  the  end  of  the 
five-mile  tramp  we  came  to  a  farmhouse, 
with  an  ilex  wood  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a 
sweet  brook  flowing  through  the  wood. 
Here  we  halted,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
garden  of  lilies,  asphodels,  and  common 
orchids,  lay  down  and  enjoyed  the  shade  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  on  we  went  again,  and 
by  an  impressive  turn  we  left  the  hot  moun- 
tain glen  and  found  ourselves  suddenly 
deep  hi  woods  with  a  roaring  green  torrent 
at  our  side.  It  was  a  very  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopylsd  which  we  had  to  negotiate,  with 
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this  river  as  the  only  apparent  gateway. 
Afterwards  we  were  in  thick  shade,  the 
ilex  and  fira  and  beeches  seeming  in  a 
state  of  primeval  density.  This  was  tiie 
grandest  hour  or  two  Majorca  afforded  n& 
We  ascended  and  descended,  ever  with 
huge  peaks  towering  above  us  and  visible 
through  the  interstices  of  the  tree-tops. 
The  greenery  of  the  forest  was  delightfoL 
The  trees  were  in  fresh  leafage,  and  ferns 
were  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Still, 
even  this  grandeur  had  its  drawback.  The 
exceeding  steepness  of  the  way  and  the 
noontide  heat  told  on  us.  It  was  a  satis- 
faction to  mark  that  they  told  equally  on 
our  guide  also. 

This  went  on  for  two  hours,  and  then  we 
dined  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  from  out 
which  a  spring  bubbled,  with  the  usual 
wealth  of  verdure  all  about  it  Oar  dinner 
was  rather  messy,  thanks  to  the  jerking 
of  its  bearer;  but  an  excellent  appetite 
and  the  sweet  situation  of  the  dining-room 
made  us  overlook  this  defect 

We  passed  one  tiny  group  of  dark  red 
houses  in  the  forest,  and  towards  four 
o'clock  came  to  Llucb,  where  we  were  to 
sleep.  Lluch  is  reckoned  the  most  ro- 
mantic spot  in  Majorca,  which  is  saying  a 
good  ded.  It  is  not  so  much  a  village  as 
a  monastery  turned  into  a  school,  but  with 
certain  venerable  traditions — a  Virgin  of 
lilach  that  works  miracles,  for  example — 
which  constantly  attract  pilgrims.  The 
monastery  was  our  inn,  and  here  we  were 
given  a  great,  red-tiled  room,  with  two 
odd  recesses  containing  beds,  and  with 
prints  on  the  walls  telling  of  the  wonders 
wrought  by  Our  Lady  of  Lluch.  We  were 
fed  m  the  kitchen  with  sundry  others, 
and  of  our  free  will  gave  a  dollar  in  the 
moxning  for  our  accommodation,  which 
was  about  five  times  as  much  as  was 
expected. 

Before  supping,  however,  we  wandered 
off  up  this  romantic  nook,  and  came  to  a 
great  yawning  break  in  the  country,  with 
a  waterfall  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  lower  cascades,  all  leading  to  a  second 
spacious  enclosed  valie  v,  for  ul  the  world 
like  a  Dutch  ''polder"  in  its  general  shape, 
though  far  prettier  than  any  landscape  in 
Holluid.  The  brambles  and  wild  fig-trees 
were,  however,  matted  so  thickly  about  the 
watorway  that  we  gave  up  the  tempting 
design  of  following  the  stream  into  this 
valley  withih  (and  below)  a  valley.  Besides, 
the  idr  here  was  most  relaxing.  .  It  was  a 
suj^me  effort  to  walk  a  mile  or  two,  and 
we  both  felt  utterly  unstrung  by  supper- 


time.  We  were  not  well  pleased,  more- 
over, by  the  appearance  of  the  douds, 
which  gathered  in  black  battalions  about 
our  mountain  nest  by  nightfall 

A  monastery  servitor  called  us  at  six 
again  the  following  day.  We  scurried 
from  our  nocturnal  nooks  to  the  window 
to  look  out  at  the  weatiier.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it,  rain  had  fallen  in  the 
night  The  fruit-trees  in  the  great  neglected 
garden.held  much  moisture  on  their  leaves, 
and  the  soil  looked  spongy.  The  air,  too, 
had  a  cool  freshness  whi(£  was  quite  a  new 
experience  for  us  in  Majorca*  I  don't 
know  exactly  the  altitude  of  Lluch,  but 
should  guess  it  to  be  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level  This 
in  April  means  much.  In  summer,  we  were 
told,  people  come  hither  from  the  plains, 
and  thoroughly  enjoy  the  bracing  change. 

We  took  our  breakfast  of  buns  and 
chocolate  in  the  grand  old  refectory  of  the 
house.  There  were  antique  portraits  on 
the  walls,  and  some  paintings  of  fruit  and 
game  which  did  not  seem  worth  hanging. 
Here,  too^  the  principal  of  the  establish- 
ment came  and  shook  hands  with  us,  and 
exhibited,  as  if  it  were  a  most  interesting 
curiosity,  the  carte  de  visite  of  an  English 
captain  who  had  found  his  way  to  IJuch 
from  the  marshes  by  Albnfera,  where  he 
had  been  shooting  snipe.  I  have  little 
doubt  Englishmen  will  in  future  be  wel- 
comed genially  at  Lluch  if  they  declare 
their  nationality.  But  they  must  be  able 
to  grope  about  in  the  Spanish  language, 
as  English  is  quite  unknown  here.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Majorca  as  a  whole, 
though  in  Palma  the  nobility  and  gentry 
understand  it. 

At  one  time  we  projected  walking  on  to 
PoUensa  in  the  north,  and  thence  descend- 
ing to  Puebla,  where  the  litde  Majorca 
ri^way  has  its  terminus.  Bat  the  weather 
portents  grew  decidedly  bad.  The  principal 
shook  his  head  at  the  clouds ;  so,  too,  did 
the  handsome  lad  whom  he  obtained  for 
us  as  a  guide.  It  seemed  unwise  to  get 
into  the  mountains  again.  Besides,  they 
were  so  black  with  vapour  shadows  that 
we  cordd  see  nothing  from  them.  The 
order  was  given,  therefore,  for  Inca,  which 
is  about  ten  miles  from  Uuch,  and  in  the 
hot  plain  country. 

A  pretty,  but  conventional  southern 
scene  was  before  us  as  we  strode  up  the 
monastery  precincts.  The  ancient  battered 
stone  cross  stands  near  the  beginning  of 
the  avenue,  and  round  its  base  several 
mule-men  and  a  woman  were  upon  their 
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knees.  This  orose  is  the  centre  of  many 
devotional  exercises  daring  the  summer 
festivals  of  Oar  Lady  of  Llaoh. 

We  had  gone  bat  a  little  way  along  the 
thigh  of  a  mountain  when  we  came  to  a 
spectacle  of  activity  and  devastation  that 
seemed  almost  sacrilegious.  The  road- 
men were  at  work  blasting  and  hewing  at 
the  hard  basaltic  rocks.  They  had  akeady 
reached  within  two  miles  of  Lluch  from  the 
lowlands.  By  now — 1892 — therefore,  the 
tourist  may  drive  in  his  carriage  from  Inca, 
or  even  Palma,  to  this  lovely  sequestered 
mountain  resort.  In  all  probability  a  good 
hotel  will  soon  rise  herd,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  regarded  as  a  gain  for  the 
public.  Truly,  when  the  Spaniards  do  set 
about  road-making  they  carry  the  work 
through  with  admirable  pluck.  Majorca 
is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  Canary  Islands 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  highways  of  the 
first  order.  All  the  same,  we  did  not  care 
for  this  apparition  of  energy  in  the  middle 
of  the  mountains. 

But  anon  we  left  the  road-men  behind  up, 
and  passed  from  one  mountain  slope  to 
another,  ever  descending.  It  was  a  race 
with  the  clouds,  in  wmch,  however,  at 
length  we  were  bested.  The  rain  fell  in 
sheets.  There  was  little  shelter ;  but  we 
managed  to  screen  under  a  boulder-slab 
and  an  umbrella-pine  with  fair  success. 

The  scenery  was  not  so  sensational  as 
that  behind  us ;  bat  it  was  decidedly  bold. 
The  contra&t,  too,  between  the  hot  yellow 
plain  at  our  feet — of  which  we  had  glimpses 
at  every  mountain  comer — and  oor  own 
gloomy  neighbourhood  was  racy.  At 
length  we  were  well  out  of  the  hill  district, 
with  immense  olive-woods  about  us  and 
barley  fields,  with  here  and  there  a  white 
house,  and  a  line  of  windmills  in  the 
distance  betokening  the  town  of  loca.  The 
sun  burnt  us  in  the  downright  Majorcan 
manner.  The  white  dust  rose  in  clouds 
with  the  storm  gusts  from  the  mountains, 
and  we  were  nearly  choked  at  times.  It 
was  by  no  means  an  enjoyable  experience 
after  our  mountain  days. 

The  white  road  seemed  interminable, 
and  the  windmills  unattainable.  We  went 
through  a  village  with  spotless  domestic 
interiors  and  clay-coloured  peasants,  who 
seemed  mightily  astonished  to  see  strangers 
like  ourselves;  and  well  they  may  have 
been,  for  it  was  madness  in  us  to  tramp  in 
this  part  of  the  island.  They  gave  us  dis- 
tastef  al  wine  to  drink,  wh'ch  did  but  in- 
crease our  desire  for  an  honest  hearty 
meal  at  Inca. 


Very  glad  we  were  at  length  to  reach 
this  pretty  quaint  old  town,  with  its  shops 
and  big  church,  and  orange  gardens^  and 
chief  of  all  its  inn,  where  the  good  people 
promised  us  a  meal  in  a  flash  of  lightning ; 
which  meant  in  rather  more  than  an  hour's 
time. 

We  tarried  at  Inca  until  the  evening 
train  to  Palma.  From  the  railway  the 
little  town  looked  peculiarly  winning,  with 
its  lichened  buildings  and  bright  spring 
verdure.  But  here,  as  everywhere  in 
Majorca,  the  chief  glory  lay  in  the  moun- 
tains. They  were  terrifically  black  in  the 
rear ;  coal-black  is  the  very  word  for  them 
and  the  clouds  over  them.  As  we  tarried 
at  one  of  the  little  stations  in  the  sunlight, 
with  barley,  and  olive-trees,  and  vineyards 
all  around,  and  the  chirrup  of  grasshoppers 
loud  in  our  ears,  we  heard  also  the  bellow 
of  thunder  from  the  hills.  It  was  as  clear 
as  anything  that  we  were  well  out  of  that 
romantic  part  of  the  island.  Oar  walking 
kit  was  lor  fine  weather  alone,  and  we 
were  favoured  with  exceptional  kindness, 
for  in  the  west  of  the  island  in  spring  the 
thunderstorms  are  proverbial 


TBE  UNBIDDEN   GUEST. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  I. 

Chesney  Hall  was  in  the  market  again. 
It  was  really  quite  remarkable  how  often 
Chesney  HaU  had  been  in  the  market  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century  or  so.  The 
original  Ghesneys  having  died  out  some- 
where about  the  reign  of  good  Qaeen 
Anne,  the  bare  bones  of  the  estate  had 
passed  to  a  distant  relative  who,  not  being 
able  to  keep  up  the  old  place  in  the 
style  it  deserved,  had  done  the  wisest 
thing  he  could  under  the  circumstances, 
and  sold  it 

After  that  the  HaU  passed  from  one 
purchaser  to  another,  for  somehow  it  never 
remained  in  any  one's  hands  very  long.  It 
was  a  delightful  old  mansion,  charmingly 
situatedin  well- wooded  grounds,  and  possess- 
ing almost  every  attribute  the  heart  of  the 
antiquarian  could  desire.  But  we  are  not 
all  antiquarians;  many  of  us  have  aspira- 
tions which  even  endless  vistas  of  black 
oak  wainscoting  and  monumentid  carved 
chimney-pieces  fail  to  satisfy.  Besides,  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  those  who  came 
and  went : ''  There's  something  queer  about 
the  place.  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  is  haunted — after  all  a  ghost  is  decidedly 
good  form,  and  I  know  some  people,  with- 
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out  a  grandfather  to  their  backs,  who  woald 
be  wiUing  to  give  almoBt  any  price  for  the 
real  gennine  family  article.  There  may  be 
a  ghost  at  the  HaU,  and  there  may  not ; 
bat  what  I  object  to  chiefly  is  the  feeling 
of  being  there  on  snfferance,  which  I  can't 
get  rid  of,  and  won't  stand.  And  then 
there's  that  other  affair  —  denced  queer 
that  was  1 " 

Of  coarse  this  might  not  have  been  the 
objection  in  every  case;  bat  the  fact 
remained  thai  the  people  who  came  and 
joyfally  took  possession  of  the  old  Hall 
genenJly  took  &tlll  more  joyful  leave.  To 
qaote  one  more  aathority,  and  that  of  a 
member  .  of  the  opposite  sex :  <<  I  can't 
exactly  say  what  it  was,  dear,  but  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  never  felt  thoroughly  com- 
fortable all  the  time  we  were  there — that 
was  three  years,  you  know,  and  all  that 
while  I  seemed  to  be  doing  nothing  but 
look  over  my  shoulder.  Then  there  was 
that  other  drawback  I  told  you  of — though 
of  course  that  didn't  matter  in  the  summer ; 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  year  it  was  very 
inconvenient,  and  no  explanation  worth 
calliug  an  explanation  to  account  for  it." 

Now  Ghesney  HaU,  after  having  been 
for  a  period  in  the  possession  of  a  wealthy 
ironmonger,  was  again  in  the  market,  and 
the  question  was,  would  a  purchaser  be 
forthcoming  this  time) — for  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  reputation  of 
the  Hall  had  suffered  a  little  through  its 
frequent  change  of  hands.  The  question 
was  soon  answered,  and  in  less  than  six 
months  Ghesney  Hall  became  the  property 
of  a  Mr.  Joseph  Bienkinshaw,  of  whom 
little  was  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
was  supposed  to  be  worth  at  least  a  million 
of  money,  and  was  apparently  bitten  by  the 
desire  to  transform  himself  from  a  mere 
Gity  man  into  a  country  gentleman. 

This  at  least  was  the  rumour,  and  though 
rumour  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on, 
it  was  not  so  very  far  out  in  this  case.  Mr. 
Joseph  Blenkin&haw  was  perhaps  not  worth 
quite  so  much  as  was  reported;  but  for 
all  that  he  was  a  very  wealthy  man  who, 
having  acquired  a  fortune  through  success- 
fully trading  in  hides,  or  tallow,  or  some- 
thing equally  odoriferous,  had  of  late  had 
it  borne  in  upon  him  that  having  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  riches,  it  was  time  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same. 

This  idea  having  for  some  time  past  been 
presenting  itself  more  and  more  clearly  to 
his  mind,  Mr.  Joseph  Bienkinshaw  sud- 
denly announced  to  his  family  his  intention 


of  retiring  Arom  business,  and  devoting  the 
remainder  of  his  span  to  an  entirely  new 
round  of  duties. 

"  I  have  been  turning  it  over  in  my  mind 
for  some  months  past,"  he  explained  col- 
lectively to  his  wife  and  scfn  and  daughter, 
"  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  tiy  the 
country.  It  would  be  of  no  earthly  good 
retiring  unless  I  went  right  away.  So  long 
as  I  remained  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  town  I  should  always  be  running  up  and 
dowa" 

His  family  agreed  with  him.  They  usually 
did  agree  with  him,  having  been  brought 
up  to  do  so. 

"Besides,"  he  went  on,  ''pure  country 
air,  with  plenty  of  exercise  and  no  worry, 
ought  to  add  a  good  ten  years  to  one's  life, 
and  with  my  means  no  doubt  we  should  be 
able  to  take  a  very  good  position,  I  shall 
look  out  for  a  house  and  estate — ^I  should 
prefer  something  old  and  ancestral — ^go  in 
for  good  old-fashioned  hospitality  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and,"  he  waved  his  right 
hand  expressively,  "there  you  are,  don't 
you  know,  or,  rather,  there  you  will  be." 

The  murmurs  of  approbation  from  the 
family  circle  having  subsided,  he  cast  a 
reflective  eye  upon  his  offspring.  Both 
were  good-looking  in  their  way — which 
was  not  the  same  way  as  their  father's — 
the  girl,  indeed,  having,  as  it  were,  only 
escaped  beauty  by  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

Mr.  Blenkinshaw's  eye  brightened  with 
a  mingling  of  the  fatherly  and  commercial 
instinct. 

''  Geraldine,  with  her  looks,  should  make 
a  fine  match.  Arthur,  too,  with  his  ad- 
vantages and  a  University  education,  ought 
to  be  able  to  pick  up  some  one  worth 
having.  However,  of  course  that  is  all  in 
the  Future." 

And  this  is  how  the  Blenkinshaws  came 
to  Ghesney  HalL 

Ghesney  Hall!  Mr.  Bienkinshaw  used 
to  roll  the  name  over  his  tongue  with 
unction.  It  looked  well,  it  sounded  well, 
and  it  even  seemed  to  taste  well,  but,  for 
all  that — why  not  Bienkinshaw  HaU? — 
not  just  at  present,  perhaps,  but  in  the 
Future.  Mr.  Bienkinshaw  was  fond  of 
talking  about  the  Future — with  a  capital 
"F." 

Meanwhile  nothing  has  been  said  about 
Mrs.  Bienkinshaw;  she  has  been  hinted  at 
and  that  is  alL  In  fact  Mrs.  Blenkin- 
shaw's whole  personality  seemed  to  consist 
of  hints  which  had  not  been  carried  out. 
Her  complexion,  her  hair,  her  features, 
her  attire,  were  all  of  a  vague  and  sketchy 
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description,  as  though  they  had  never 
been  properly  filled  in.  In  character  she 
was  the  same.  Her  likes  and  dislikes, 
her  thoughts  and  opinions,  were  mostly 
the  reflection  of  some  one  else's.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  the  more 
remarkable  that  she  should  have  ventured 
to  take  a  sudden  and  incomprehensible 
dislike  to  her  new  abode.  The  first  sight 
of  it  made  her  turn  pale,  and  as  she  crossed 
its  threshold  for  the  first  time  she  shivered 
and  made  as  though  she  would  have  turned 
back. 

**  Emma  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Blenkinshaw, 
in  justifiable  amazement.  <*Why  do  you 
hang  back  f  That  is  not  the  proper  way 
in  which  to  make  your  entrance  into  your 
new  home.  What  do  you  thhik  of  the 
hall  with  its  magnificent  black  oak 
chimney-piece  9  Bather  different  to  our 
modem  fireplaces,  eh  9  And  how  is  it  you 
don't  remark  the  effect  of  the  stained-glass 
window,  with  the  arms  of  the  Ghesneys, 
and  the  Musicians'  Gallery,  and  the  Dutch 
tUes,  and  the  groined  roof }  Of  course,  I  am 
quite  aware  that  you  cannot  help  admiring 
it  all,  but  I  should  prefer  you  to  express 
your  admiration  a  little  more  volubly. 
After  the  trouble  I've  taken,  and  the 
money  I've  laid  out,  I  must  say  I  think  a 
little  something  of  the  sort  might  have 
been  looked  for." 

"My  dear  Joseph,"  murmured  the  lady  in 
faltering  tones,  ''it — it's  perfectly  charm- 
ing, but — but  I  can't  help  thinking  of 
what  the  lawyer  said  about — ^you  ^ow 
what,  and  really  I'm  afraid  you'll  think 
me  unkind,  and  I'm  very,  very  sorry,  but 
I'm  afraid  I  prefer  Streatham." 

Streatham,  indeed !  No  wonder  Mr. 
Blenkinshaw  felt  like  quoting  certain  lines 
from  "  King  Lear "  on  the  subject  of  in- 
gratitude,  only  unfortunately  he  could  not 
quite  call  them  to  mind  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  began  with  ''  Blow,  blow,"  and 
undoubtedly  this  was  a  blow,  and  a  heavy 
blow  to  hun  to  think  that  a  member  of 
his  family  should  actuaUy  be  so  lost  to 
all  sense  of  what  was  right  and  fitting  as 
to  prefer  Streatham  and  its  associations 
to  Ghesney  Hall,  with  its  park  and  its 
plantations,  its  avenue,  its  imposing 
entrance,  its  banqueting  hall,  its  irregu- 
larities and  inconveniences,  and,  above  all, 
its  genuine  ancestral  flavour.  It  was — it 
was  past  all  belief,  and  absurd  beyond 
words,  but  for  all  that  it  was  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Blenkinshaw's  first  disappointment  in 
connection  with  his  new  home. 

If  it  had  only  been  any  one  else  but 


Emma — Geraldine  or  Arthur  for  instance. 
The  young  people  of  the  present  day  were 
only  too  fond  of  finding  fault — but  Emma, 
who  had  never  been  known  to  possess  an 
opinion  exclusively  her  own  before  i 

However,  he  soon  forgot  all  abcmt  it  as 
he  made  his  first  royal  progress  over  his 
new  domain;  pointing  out  this  and  that 
and  the  other ;  claiming  praise  not  only 
for  what  he  had  done,  but  also  for  what 
he  had  left  undone.  On  the  whole,  his 
taste  really  called  fbr  approbation;  for, 
unlike  the  majority  of  men  who  have 
made  a  large  fortune  by  buying  and 
selling,  he  had  been  content  to  leave 
many  things  as  he  found  them,  and  had 
avoided  the  Scylla  of  over-gildings  as  well 
as  the  Gharybdis  of  plate-glass. 

To  be  sure,  the  ornate  modern  furniture 
which  had  been  transferred  from  Mrs. 
Blenkinshaw's  lamented  Streatham  ap- 
peared a  little  out  of  tune  with  its 
surroundings ;  and  it  even  appeared,  from 
the  awkwi^  attitudes  assumed  by  some 
of  the  chaLrs  and  tables,  that  they  were 
themselves  aware  of  the  incongruity. 

Greraldine  and  Arthur  Blenkinshaw 
raved  about  the  place,  and  for  the  first 
week  or  two  were  always  coming  upon 
fresh  delightful  surprises  in  the  shape  of 
quaint  cupboards,  unsuspected  trap-doors, 
and  even  an  old  oak  chest  or  two,  which, 
with  other  remnants  of  antiquity,  had 
long  ago  been  cast  aside  as  lumber,  but 
were  now  eagerly  brought  to  light  and 
made  much  o£  But  the  chief  treasure- ^ 
trove  of  all  was  a  Family  Portrait  It  was 
discovered  in  the  comer  of  a  cobwebby 
garret,  standing  with  its  face  to  the  wall 
behind  a  pile  of  ancient  dusty  tomes,  few 
of  which  bore  a  date  later  than  that  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  two  young  ex- 
plorers, encouraged  by  previous  successes, 
had  penetrated  there  in  search  of  the 
curious  and  the  antique,  had  pounced 
upon  the  volumes,  the  merest  contact  with 
which  produced  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing, 
and  finally  had  spied  and  disint^ored  the 
ancestor  —  for  that  it  was  a  genuine 
ancestor  no  one  could  doubt  for  an  instant, 
though  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  the 
Portrait  was  so  black  with  age  and  dirt, 
and  so  festooned  with  cobwebs,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  predict  the  sex 

Arthur  Blenkinshaw,  having  removed  a 
little  of  the  accumulation  with  his  hand- 
kerchief— ^after  which  he  forgot  himself 
and  wiped  his  face  witJi  the  same,  with 
variegated  results —  exposed  to  view  a  chin 
and  a  portion  of  lace  collar. 
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*'  I  think  it  most  be  a  woman,  Gerry," 
he  remarked  thereupon ;  "  men  don't  wear 
laee  oollars." 

'<  Oh,  don't  they  though — at  least,  didn't 
they  %  Why,  have  yon  forgotten  Charles 
the  First's  lace  collar  that  he  wore  at  his 
execution,  on  a  yelvet  cushion  at  Madame 
Tussaud'st  Besides,  look  at  the  chinh 
Tiiat  looks  like  hair  on  ii  I'm  convinced 
it's  a  man ;  anyhow,  we'll  take  it  down  to 
father ;  he'll  be  delighted,  particularly  if  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  original 
Ghesneys.  Ugh!  that's  the  fourteenth 
dead  spider  I've  come  across.  As  for  you, 
Arthur,  you  look  like  a  study  in  black 
and  white." 

So  fthey  carried  it  down  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, Geraldine  going  first  to  clear  the 
way,  while  Arthur  foUowed  bearing  the 
precious  relic.  Both  of  them  were  dusty 
and  disoi^anised  as  to  person,  and  more 
or  less  streaky  of  countenance,  but  both 
wore  an  expression  of  complacency  which 
not  even  smudges  could  obscure;  and  it 
was  in  this  manner  that  they  burst  in  upon 
their  father  in  the  room  which  he  was 
pleased  to  designate  his  study — not  that 
he  ever  studied  anything  in  it  except  the 
"  County  Directory  "  or  the  money  article 
in  *'  The  Times." 

Mr,.  Blenkinshaw  was  charmed.  He 
had  the  picture  carefully  packed  and 
deapatched  forthwith  to  one  of  the  best 
known  firms  for  cleaning  and  renovation, 
and  awaited  the  result  with  impatience. 
Meanwhile  Mrs.  Blenkinshaw  still  pined 
for  Streatham. 

For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the 
new  people  the  neighbourhood  was  agi- 
tated by  the  great  question — to  visit  or 
not  to  visit  t  Mr.  Blenkinshaw  had  been 
in  business,  and  though  he  had  now  cast 
himself  adrift  from  his  plebeianassociationp, 
he  and  his  were  nevertheless  enveloped 
in  that  commerdal  atmosphere  which  is 
80  excessively  trying  to  patrician  luogs. 
StiU,  as  time  went  on  and  reports  were 
circulated  as  to  the  kind  of  estoblishment 
maintained  at  the  Hall,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
new  equipages  which  had  been  sent  down 
from  London,  it  began  to  be  felt  that  such 
qualifications  shoidd  not  be  allowed  to  go 
unrecognised.  Some  one  had  it  on  good 
authority,  too,  that  though  old  Blenkin- 
shaw was  a  mere  parvenu,  and  the  wife  a 
nonentity,  the  son  and  daughter  were 
really  quite  presentable,  and  would  be 
extremely  eligible  partis. 

So  the  mountain  came  to  Mahomet  and 


left  cards,  and  Mr.  Blenkinshaw  began 
to  forget  the  City  and  its  ways,  and  regard 
himself  as  the  founder  of  a  family.  Indeed, 
to  such  an  extent  and  with  such  rapidity 
did  this  oblivion  increase,  that  at  the  end 
of  some  six  months'  residence  at  the  Hall 
he  could  hardly  have  undertaken  to  direct 
any  one  from  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  to  the 
.Monument. 

To  go  back  a  little  way.  Allusion  has 
twice  been  made  at  the  commencement  of 
this  narrative  to  a  drawback  of  some  kind 
which  existed  independently  of  those  other 
intangible  disqualifications,  the  origin  and 
seat  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  the 
imagination.  What  the  nature  of  this 
drawback  was  I  will  now  explain. 

On  the  day  that  the  final  arrangements 
concembg  the  purchase  of  Chesney  Hall 
were  completed,  a  somewhat  singular 
statement  was  made  to  the  new  purchaser 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  legal  firm  in 
whose  hands  all  business  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  the  estate  was  vested. 

'*By  the  way,"  he  remarked,  with  an 
elaborate  affect Ation  of  indifference,  '* there 
is  one  circumstance  to  which  I  may  as 
well  call  your  attention,  though  it  is  really 
hardly  worth  mentioning.  The  fact  is," 
he  went  on,  instituting  an  imaginary  search 
for  a  fictitious  document  among  the  papers 
before  him,  **  though  I  can't  vouch  for  it 
myself  (whatever  can  I  have  done  with 
it  1),  but  there  is  a— what  shall  I  call  it  t — 
a  uttle  superstition  with  regard  to  your 
new  purchase  which  concerns  the  great 
fireplace  in  the  old  banqueting  hall.  You 
have  remarked  the  magnificent  carved 
chimney-piece,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  kind  to 
be  found  anywhere!  Yes;  well,  the  re- 
port is,"  here  he  affected  to  discover  the 
object  of  his  search,  "  the  report  is  that  no 
fire  can  ever  be  lighted  upon  that  hearth, 
or  if  lighted  will  not  bum." 

Mr.  Blenkinshaw  opened  his  eyes  and 
his  month,  and  got  as  far  as,  ''WeU,  I 
nev 
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"  Of  course  you  are  at  liberty  to  try," 
cut  in  the  lawyer,  "but  I  am  advised 
to  recommend  you  not  to  make  the  at- 
tempti  as  you  are  certain  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful, and  it  is  even  supposed,"  here  he 
laughed  a  dry,  dusty  laugh,  *'  it  is  even 
supposed  to  bring  you  ill-luck."  r*^ 

*'But  why  on  earth "  began  Mr. 

Blenkinshaw. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  interrupted  the  lawyer 
again,  "  I  know  nothing  —  absolutely 
nothing.     I    should    say  it  is   probably 
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owing  to  some  taalt  in  the  constraction — 
bat  I  am  no  authority  on  chimneys.  For 
all  that,"  he  concladed,"  it  is  sometimes  as 
well  to— er — humour  these  old  traditions, 
without  which  scarcely  any  gentleman's 
residence  can  be  considered  complete." 

Mr.  Blenkinshaw,  after  a  little  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  found  himself 
disposed  to  take  the  lawyer's  advice. 
After  ally  a  tradition  was  a  decidedly 
gentlemanly  sort  of  appurtenance.  It 
was  the  kind  of  thing  which  only  went 
with  the  best  families,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  articles  which  even  a  first-class  up- 
holsterer could  not  undertake  to  supply. 
All  the  same  he  didn't  believe  it.  Did 
you  mean  to  tell  him — Joseph  Blenkin- 
shaw, Esq.,  of  Chesney  Hall — that  he 
couldn't  light  a  fire  on  his  own  hearth  1 
Pshaw!  He  cherished  the  tradition  and 
was  willing  to  humour  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  sco£fed  at  the  idea ;  and  so,  when 
it  was  imparted  to  them,  did  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  with  the  exception 
of  Mrs.  Blenkinshaw,  who  was  understood 
to  express  herself  vaguely  in  favour  of  a 
gas-stove.  However,  as  it  was  mild  spring 
weather  when  the  Blenkinshaws  came  to 
the  Hall,  the  question  of  fire  or  no  fire  was 
postponed,  and  Mr.  Blenkinshaw  hugged 
his  tradition  to  his  bosom  and  affected 
to  believe  it.  Moreover,  he  dined  daily  in 
the  banqueting  hall,  which  could  have 
accommodated  half  the  county,  and  grew 
in  pride  and  importance  daily;  though 
Mrs.  Blenkinshaw,  who  at  dinner  occupied 
a  position  with  her  back  to  the  fireplace, 
complained  feebly  of  draught,  and  seemed 
to  see  a  Sword  of  Damocles  suspended  over 
the  soup  tureen. 


UNCONSCIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS. 


In  the  year  1889  the  present  writer 
laid  before  the  readers  of  All  the  Year 
Bound  some  observations  and  reflections 
on  the  subject  of  Memory,  Somnambulism, 
and  Alternate  Consciousness.  *  We  saw  then 
how  in  sleepnot  only  may  the  mind  be  lulled 
into  temporary  forgetfulness,  but  also  how 
latent  memory  may  be  i:evived.  We  saw 
how  there  are,  in  some  people  at  any  rate, 
certain  states  of  mind  sharply  divided  from 
each  other,  yet  connected  by  the  bridge  of 
memory,  so  that  two  mipds  seem  to  be 

*  See  "Somnambulism."  No.  27,  Third  Series; 
"Some  Phenomena  of  Memory,"  No.  30;  and 
"  Alternate  Consciousness,  No.  33. 


alternately  operating  in  the  same  person. 
We  saw  also,  by  some  curious  examples 
of  somnambulic  consciousness,  that  men 
may  have  a  double  memory — one  side 
latent  when  the  other  is  active.  Since  we 
wrote,  the  subject  of  hypnotism  has  oc- 
cupied a  great  deal  of  popular,  as  well  as 
of  scientific,  attention,  and  its  various 
characteristics  have  been  warmly  discussed. 

Yet  the  extent  to  which  tiie  cerebral 
faculties  are  really  awake  during  artificial 
sleep  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined, 
and  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  subject  to 
which  we  invite  the  consideration  of 
our  readers  for  a  little.  It  is  this :  Is  a 
person  in  a  condition  of  sleep  artificially 
produced  (Le.,  hypnotised),  necessarily  in 
a  state  of  suspended  free-will  t 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  writing 
about  artificial  somnambulism,  we  said 
that  the  peculiarity  of  the  magnetic  sleep 
is  that,  while  much  deeper  than  the 
natural  sleep,  the  ''inner  waking"  is  also 
more  complete  and  more  clear.  ''When 
we  endeavour  to  recall  a  dream,"  we  said, 
"  we  can  usually  only  reproduce  a  confused 
mental  picture,  composed  of  disjointed 
materials  taken,  without  apparent  connec- 
tion, out  of  our  waking  life ;  and  yet,  if  a 
dreamer  were  asked  while  dreaming  if  he 
slept,  he  would  assuredly  answer,  'No,' 
for  the  dream  is  with  him  an  actual 
exercise  of  consciousness."  And  so  with 
the  "inner  waking  **  of  somnambulists — it 
is  reality  to  their  intelligence.  In  ordinary 
sleep,  those  who  have  been  bom  blind 
have  dream-images,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
somnambulism  the  bom-blind  actually  see. 

So  far,  memory  and  impression;  but 
what  we  have  to  consider  now  is  sugges- 
tion, or  even  converiion,  in  the  mesmeric 
state.  Can  a  naturally  good  and  moral 
person  be  prompted  to  criminal  actions  in 
a  hypnotic  state)  Can  a  person  with 
naturally  criminal  instincts  be  kept  to 
moral  courses  under  the  influence  of 
mesmerism  f 

The  French  school  of  mesmerists  hold, 
as  a  rule,  to  the  belief  that  in  a  hypnotic 
subject  free-will  can  be  so  obliterated 
that  the  most  moral  may  become  vitiated, 
and  the  most  high-minded  perverted,  under 
the  influence  of  the  magaetiser.  This  is  so 
terrible  an  assumption  that  one  welcomes 
any  arguments  and  examples  in  evidence 
of  its  unsoundness.  Professor  Dalboeuf, 
who  has  written  much  about  hypnotism  in 
various  learned  periodicals,  has  quite  lately 
afforded  some,  of  which  we  gratefully 
avail  ourselves.    This  scientist,  it  should  be 
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explamed,  introduced  hypnotism  into  the 
science-coarse  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of 
Belgium  by  means  of  two  works  of  his 
own,  and  himself  began  the  practice  in  the 
firm  belief  that  the  subject  mesmerised 
becomes  the  property,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  magnetiser.  This  is  what  he  wrote  in 
describing  a  visit  to  the  Salp^tri^re  some 
years  ago : 

"  The  somnambuliat  in  the  hands  of  the 
hypnotiser  ...  is  a  slave,  with  no  other 
wiU  than  that  of  his  ruler,  and  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  commands  laid  upon  him  he 
will  push  precaution,  prudence,  cunning, 
dissimulation,  and  falsehood  to  their 
eztremest  limits." 

Assuredly,  then,  the  power  of  the 
hypnotiser  must  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  things  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Bat  is  it  so  great,  or  may  not  the  fear  of 
it  be  unduly  exaggerated]  The  learned 
writer,  almost  immediately  after  publishing 
the  words  just  quoted,  was  struck  with 
the  difficulty,  which  seems  to  amount  to 
an  impossibility,  of  obtaining  from  a 
hypnotised  subject  an  absolute  abnegation 
of  will-power,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
allowiog  him  the  necessary  free-will  to 
cope  with  any  unforeseen  accidents  which 
may  occur  in  the  completion  of  the  orders 
he  is  to  carry  out.  As  the  result  of 
further  study  and  experiment  M.  Delboduf 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  villain 
who  is  contemplating  the  perpetration  of 
a  crime  will  not  easily  find  an  accomplice 
in  a  (hypnotised)  subject  of  good  moral 
standing,  and  that  in  any  case  such  an 
accompUce  would  not  only  be  inapt  btit 
compromising. 

Here,  however,  is  an  experiment  which 
seems  to  afford  contrary  evidence.  It  oc- 
curred at  Nancy  last  year,  in  the  hospital 
there,  and  was  witnessed  by  some  five  or  six 
Belgian  professors  and  physiologists.  One 
of  the  patients,  a  big,  strong  man,  was 
thrown  into  a  magnetic  sleep,  and  ordered 
that  when  he  awoke  he  was  to  go  and 
steal  an  orange  from  the  bed  of  another 
patient  in  the  ward.  He  was  told  that 
what  he  was  about  to  do  was  wrong,  and 
might  be  punished,  but  that,  nevertheless, 
he  must  do  it.  He  was  waked,  and  arose 
with  the  appearance  of  one  who  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  and,  when  questioned, 
said  he  had  something  to  do,  but  would 
not  tell  what  it  was.  Presently  he  walked 
over  to  the  bed  of  the  other  patient — a 
"mate"  of  his  own,  who  had  heard  what 
hskd  been  ordered,  and  who  stoutly  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  his  friend  would 


not  steal  from  him — and  when  he  thought 
he  was  not  being  watched,  seized  the  orange 
and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 

This  would  seem  a  case  of  criminal 
suggestion  promptly  acted  upon  by  an 
innocent  subject.  Bat  when  the  man  was, 
a  little  later,  charged  with  the  theft,  he 
first  denied  it,  and  then  justified  it  on  the 
plea  (which  satisfies  a  good  many  con- 
sciences) that  the  man  to  whom  the  orange 
belonged  had  not  seen  it  taken  and  would 
not  miss  it,  and  that  '4t's  not  stealing 
when  it  isn't  missed."  Subsequently  it 
was  discovered  that  this  same  "subject" 
was  in  the  habit  of  abstracting  a  little 
tobacco  from  ]jJs  companions  on  the  same 
principle.  In  short,  he  had  latent  ten- 
dencies to  theft,  and  was,  therefore,  an  apt 
subject  for  criminal  suggestion. 

Here  is  a  curious  instance  recorded  in 
the  "Eevue  PhQosophique "  of  1886,  of 
an  experiment  in  a  college  class  : 

<'  B.  is  in  the  hypnotic  sleep.  We  wish 
to  give  him  some  peculiar  order  which  he 
shcdl  execute,  after  he  Is  awake,  at  a 
special  signal  The  signal  is  to  be  a  knock 
given  by  the  Professor  on  the  desk ;  the 
action,  to  carry  a  glass  of  water  to  the 
student  E.  He  does  not  know  any  of  the 
fifteen  students  present,  nor  has  he  yet 
heard  their  names.  The  pupils  take  their 
places  without  any  special  order,  some 
standing,  some  sitting.  B.  is  awakened, 
we  chat  a  little,  I  give  the  signal,  B.  rises, 
fills  a  glass,  and  without  the  slightest  sign 
of  hesitation,  carries  it  to  the  student 
before  mentioned,  who  was  sitting  on 
one  of  the  back  benches  beside  a  fellow- 
student.  We  looked  at  each  other  with 
stupefaction.  The  intention  of  the  ex- 
periment had  been  to  see  how  he  would 
obey  an  obscure  command.  ...  I  again 
throw  him  into  the  sleep,  and  I  command 
him  to  carry  a  glass  of  water  to  the  student 
Gerard.  We  are  all  standing,  awaiting 
with  impatience  what  will  take  place. 
B.  fills  the  glass,  and  this  time  sends  a 
questioniog  look  over  all  the  spectators, 
presents  the  glass  first  to  one  then  to 
another ;  and,  finally,  I  had  to  point  out 
the  student  Gerard,  to  whom  he  brought 
the  water  and  made  him  drink  it.  I 
again  put  him  to  sleep  and  asked  him  to 
whom  he  carried  the  first  glass  of  water  t 
•To  E.*  «Did  you  know  himT  'No.' 
'  How  did  you  recognise  him  V  '  By  his 
attitude;  he  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to 
hide  away.' " 

What  does  this  prove  t  Not  the  abne- 
gation of  free-wiU,  but  rather  the  sharpen- 
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ing  of  the  faculties  by  hypnotism.  B.  knew 
that  he  had  to  do  something,  and  was 
quick-minded  enough  to  take  his  one  from 
his  surroondings.  Now,  keeping  in  mind 
this  experiment  and  its  explanation,  look 
at  one  recorded  by  Professor  Li^geois, 
who  is  a  strong  upholder  of  the  "  absolute 
automatism  "  of  the  hypnotic  subject. 

*<I  offered  N.  a  white  powder,  of  the 
nature  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  I  said  to 
him,  'Pay  great  attention  to  what  I  am 
about  to  tell  you.  This  paper  contains 
arsenic.  You  will  go  presently  to  such  a 
street  to  your  Aunt  M. — ^who  is  here  now. 
You  will  take  a  glass  of  water,  carefully 
dissolve  the  arsenic  in  it,  and  then  you  will 
offer  it  to  your  aunt.'  'Yes,  sir.'  That 
evening  I  received  the  followiog  note  from 
Madame  M. :  '  Madame  M  b^  leave  to 
inform  M.  Lf^geois  that  the  experiment 
succeeded  perfectly.  Her  nephew  offered 
her  the  poisoa'  The  criminal  remembered 
nothing  about  it,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
persuade  him  that  he  had  indeed  wished  to 
poison  an  aunt  for  whom  he  had  a  deep 
affection.  The  automatism  had  been  com- 
plete." 

Very  difficult,  indeed,  one  would  imagine ; 
but  had  the  automatism  been  complete  i 
The  subject  knew  that  his  ^unt  was  in  the 
room  when  he  was  ordered  to  poison  her, 
and  that  she  heard  every  word  of  the  order. 
When  he  woke  up  he  knew  he  had  to  do 
something ;  but  did  he  not  also  know  that 
what  he  had  to  do  was  only  an  experiment, 
and  that  he  could  not  seriously  be  expected 
to  poison  an  aunt  who  was  a  party  to  the 
experiment  t  As  M  Delboeof  pertinently 
remarks  of  similar  experiments,  a  hypnotic 
subject  is  not  an  idiot — quite  the  reverse. 

Now  let  us  take  two  instances  which 
seem  dissimilar  in  result. 

Dr.  Li^bault,  a  famous  specialist,  tells  of 
the  case  of  a  workman  whom  hd  hypno- 
tised and  told  to  steal  a  couple  of  plaster 
figures  from  the  mantelpiece  of  a  house  in 
which  he  was  engaged  on  some  job.  This 
was  direct  criminal  suggestion,  which  was 
at  once  acted  on  by  the  maa  The  incident 
was  forgotten;  but  some  three  months 
later  thu  same  workman  was  arrested  for 
the  theft  of  a  pair  of  trousers  from  a  shop. 
Like  the  Nancy  Hospital  patient,  Dr.  Li4- 
bault's  subject  was  naturally  disposed  to  pil- 
fering, and  evidently  did  not  need  to  be 
hypnotised  to  entertain  criminal  suggestions. 

The  other  case  is  related  by  Professor 
Delboeaf  of  an  experiment  in  his  own  family 
with  a  woman — referred  to  as  *'  J." — who 
had  been  proved  to  be  an  excellent  som- 


nambulist, and  who  is  referred  to  in  several 
of  Delboeafs  writings  in  connection  with 
other  experiments. 

The  story  concerns  a  six-barrelled  re- 
volver, which,  in  the  Professor's  remote 
residence,  was  always  kept  loaded  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  in  a  disturbed 
state  owing  to  strikes.  The  Profemer  hap- 
pened to  be  from  home,  and  one  night  the 
house  was  attempted.  J.  seized  the  re- 
volver, knowing  it  to  be  loaded,  and  went 
to  face  the  burglar,  who  fled.  Thereafter 
J.  slept  with  the  loaded  revolver  beside 
her  bed  in  a  room  on  the  ground-floor, 
being  a  woman  of  resolution  and  courage. 
The  incident  suggested  an  experiment  to 
the  Professor  on  his  returui  which  had 
better  be  told  in  his  own  words : 

"The  24th  February,  1888,  without 
communicating  my  intentions  to  anybody 
except  my  daughter,  and  that  only  at  the 
very  moment  of  beginning  the  experiment, 
I  discharged  the  revolver.  It  was  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  young  lady — 
herself  an  hypnotic  subject  —  and  my 
daughter  were  seated  at  a  table  cutting 
out  articles  from  a  newspaper,  which  they 
afterwards  tied  up  in  bundles.  I  called 
J.,  and  at  the  moment  she  opened  the 
door  I  hypnotised  her  by  a  motioa  I  said 
to  her  in  an  agitated  voice:  'Here  are 
some  thieves  who  are  carrying  off  papers.' 

"  J.  came  quickly  forward  and,  turning 
towards  me,  said  :  '  No,  sir ;  they  are 
playing  with  them — why,  sure  enough, 
they  are  taking  them  1 '  Then  she  walked 
resolutely  up  to  them  and  tore  the  papers 
out  of  their  hands,  put  them  on  the  table 
in  front  of  her,  and  in  an  imperious  tone 
said :  '  Don't  you  touch  them  any  more.' 

'^I  said:  'You  are  never  going  to  let 
those  knaves  remain  in  the  house  1  Bun 
and  fetch  the  revolver.' 

'*J.  ran  without  hesitation.  She  re- 
turned, holding  the  weapon  in  her  hand, 
and  stood  on  the  threshold. 

" '  Fira  I '  I  cried. 

" '  Sir,  we  must  not  kill  them.' 

" '  Thieves !    Why,  certainly  I ' 

"'No,  sir  1    I  will  not  kill  them.' 

" '  You  must' 

" '  I  won't  do  it ' ;  and  she  walked  back- 
wards, still  holding  the  revolver,  I  follow- 
ing her  and  energetically  reiterating  my 
command. 

" '  I  won't,  I  won't  do  it.  I  will  not 
murder.'  She  then  placed  the  revolver  on 
the  floor,  but  cautiously.  She  continued 
to  go  backwards,  I  meanwhile  insiatfaig 
and  following  her.    '  I  will  not  do  it' 
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''Having  come  to  a  dead  stand  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  she  repidaed  me 
violentlji  and  I  tiionght  it  pradent  to 
awaken  her,  upon  which  she  came  to  her- 
self, smiling  in  her  usual  pleasant  manner. 
She  remembered,  however,  nothing  what- 
ever, although  at  the  sight  of  the  revolver 
lying  on  the  floor  she  seemed  to  have  a 
Und  of  vague  recollection.  She  did  not 
seem  at  aU  discomposed  in  manner.  If 
this  scene  had  taken  place  in  a  dream  she 
would  certainly  have  exhibited  more  ex- 
citement" 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  well-known  hyp- 
notic, supposed  to  be  thoroughly  under  the 
influence  of  a  master  who  could  hjrpnotise 
her  at  any  moment^  but  who  refused  to 
surrender  her  moral  sense  to  the  mesmeric 
influence.  Unlike  the  two  pilferers,  she 
had  no  natural  tendency  to  crime,  and  she 
shrank  from  crime  even  when  otherwise 
ready  to  do  all  she  was  told. 

liVliat,  then,  is  to  be  inferred!  Pro- 
bably, tiiat  J.  was  not  the  victim  of  a 
hallucination  at  all,  but  a  sort  of  conscious 
unconscious  actor  in  a  play.  ,  Doubtless 
she  recognised  the  two  young  ladies,  and 
then,  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  com- 
mand, regarded  them  as  robbers  for  the 
purposes  of  the  play.  In  all  this  she 
woald  be  sincere  enough,  and  acting 
with  a  double  consciousness  only  partly 
awakened.  Bat  when  it  came  to  the 
revolver,  which  she  believed  to  be  loaded, 
and  to  discharge  which  she  knew — or 
thought — would  be  murder,  then  her  moral 
nature  asserted  itself,  and  she  was  enabled 
to  exercise  her  own  free-will,  even  when 
otherwise  acting  as  a  puppet  or  automaton. 

The  whole  subject  is  very  curious,  and 
this  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  one  of 
its  phases.  The  more  we  consider  the 
matter  the  more  we  are  convinced  that 
hypnotised  subjects  are  more  or  less  con- 
sdoua  players  in  a  part  which  they  feel 
themselves  compelled  to  play,  knowing  all 
the  time  it  is  only  acting,  even  although 
when  awakened  they  may  be  unable  to 
recall  their  sensations  and  explain  their 
movements. 

Delboeuf  now  takes  this  view,  and 
points  to  another  illustration.  If  you  ex- 
tend the  arm  of  a  hypnotic  and  defy  him 
to  put  it  down,  he  seems  to  make  an 
effort  to  lower  it,  but  he  makes  no  real 
effort  In  fact,  he  does  not  bring  his 
muscles  into  play  at  all ;  but  if  the  spec- 
tators try  to  force  him  to  change  the 
position  of  his  arm,  he  opposes  all  his 
muscular  resistance.    Why!    Because  he 


knows  that  a  certain  thing  is  required  of 
him  by  the  person  under  whose  influence 
he  is  for  the  time  being. 

Any  one  who  has  T^tnessed  public  ex- 
hibitions of  mesmerism  must  be  prepared 
to  admit  that  hypnotic  subjects  may  per- 
fectly well  realise  that  they  are  the  subjects 
of  experiments.  Some  are  more  facile 
than  others,  and  will  submit  out  of  amia- 
bility or  moral  weakness  to  being  put  to 
all  sorts  of  ridiculous  uses  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  audience,  while  others  will 
rebel  when  their  finer  feelings  are  aroused. 
Such  cases  go  to  prove  that  at  least  a 
number  of  hypnotics  retain  a  certain 
amount  of  independence.  Why  should 
we  suppose  this  is  not  true  of  all  t 

We  cannot  explain  the  psychological 
problem ;  we  can  only  state  its  probable 
conditions,  and  these  are  certainly  both 
more  reasonable  and  more  agreeable  than 
the  theory  of  absolute  automatism. 
Delboeuf 's  theory  now  is  that  "  persons  in 
hypnosis  will  only  execute  acts  similar  to 
those  they  would  naturally  perform  in 
dreams." 

What  do  we  all  do  in  dreams  i  Pretty 
much  what  we  do  in  waking  life.  The  pre- 
sent writer,  whose  profession  is  journalism, 
constantly  finds  himself  in  dreams  com- 
posing leading  articles,  and  even  tabulating 
masses  of  statistics,  with  which  he  has 
occasionally  to  deal  He  has  dreamed  a 
whole  three-volumed  novels  and  he  has  been 
conscious  of  layiiig  down  page  after  page 
of  the  most  methodical  (and  doubtless  the 
most  wooden)  of  blank  verse,  not  a  line  of 
which  could  he  recall  on  waking.  But  he 
has  never  dreamed  a  sermon,  nor  a  brief, 
nor  a  mathematical  problem,  nor  a  play, 
nor  an  essay  on  Greek  verbs,  nor  a  treatise 
on  the  integral  calculus — doubtless  because, 
these  are  subjects  which  he  would  never 
think  of  attempting  in  waking  life. 

His  experience  is  in  no  way  peculiar. 
We  all  dream  of  things  such  as  wo  have 
done  or  would  like  to  do — ^not  of  things 
repugnant  to  our  natures  or  foreign  to 
our  experiences.  Coleridge  could  dream 
"  Kubla  Khan  "  because  he  was  a  poet,  but 
he  could  never  have  dreamed  of  cutting  the 
throat  of  Charles  Lamb  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  MS.  of  ''  A  Dissertation  on  Boast 
Pig,"  to  publish  it  as  his  own.  Yet,  con- 
ceivably, a  most  amiable  and  inoffensive 
novelist,  whose  business  is  to  write  stories 
of  crime  and  sensation,  might  dream  that 
he  had  committed  a  murder,  not  because 
he  could  or  would  commit  one,  even  in  a 
hypnotic  state,  but  because   he  is    tem- 
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porarily  incorporated  with  one  of  the 
creatures  of  his  own  imagination. 

We  incline  greatly  to  Delboeaf's  now 
boldly  avowed  opinion  —  the  reverse  of 
what  he  formerly  held — that  hypnotism  is 
less  powerful  in  inciting  to  actions  of  grave 
moral  import  than  the  corrupting  influence 
of  word,  example,  avarice,  or  passion.  The 
doctrine  of  the  future,  he  holds,  is  the 
analogy  between  physiological  and  incited 
dreams.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  hypnotised 
person  appears  to  suppose  that  he  is  made 
of  sugar  or  glass,  to  feel  that  he  is  melting 
in  the  rain,  or  is  about  to  be  shattered  by 
a  bystander;  or  if  he  thinks  himself  a 
lamp  and  sits  on  a  table ;  or  allows  him- 
self to  be  trundled  like  a  wheelbarrow,  we 
are  not,  therefore^  to  suppose  that  he  has 
wholly  surrendered  his  free-will.  If  a  man 
refuses  to  steal  or  to  strike  a  blow  when 
ordered,  or  if  a  woman  i^efuses  to  forget 
her  modesty,  then  we  must  admit  that  the 
hypnotic  subject  has  still  power  over  him- 
self, and  that  the  influence  of  the  mes- 
merist is  limited  by  the  moral  nature  of 
the  subject. 

Delboeuf,  then,  affirms  this  of  the  hyp- 
notic condition,  that,  reasoning  by  analogy, 
the  subject  who  refuses  to  give  a  blow 
will  never  be  made  to  use  the  knife ;  and 
that  the  woman  who  refuses  any  token  of 
afiection  will  certainly  resist  any  serious 
tampering  with  morals.  What  he  main- 
tains, and  what  has  been  our  purpose  to 
show,  is,  that  even  under  hypnotic  influence 
men  and  women  preserve  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  their  intelligence,  reason,  and  free- 
will to  prevent  them  from  doing  what,  in 
ordinary  conditions,  their  consciences  would 
not  approve  nor  their  habits  sanction. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

<'  I  TOLD  you  SO  ! "  cried  nurse  next  day, 
as  she  came  in  smQing  over  a  basket  of 
white  lilies.  *' These  are  the  last  you'll 
get,  Tm  afraid,  though,"  she  went  on  with  a 
quaint,  disconsolate  hitch  of  her  eyebrows. 
"I  let  him  get  out  of  me  how  you'd  treated 
the  others.  There's  his  card  with  these. 
I  told  him  I  was  sure  you  knew  him  and 
didn't  want  to  see  him." 

Lieut.-Colonel  Miles  Fortescue, 

(late)  Eayal  AitiUery. 


**  1  wish  Dr.  Millar  was  in  the  army ! 
They  do  dress  so  much  better  than  doc- 
tors ! "  sighed  she,  contemplating  the  card 
admiringly. 

I  heaid  a  good  deal  about  my  visitor's 
handsome  dark  eyes,  nice  white  moustache, 
courtly  manners,  hat,  boots,  and  overcoat 
durbg  the  day,  till  I  wondered  what 
Dr.  Millar  woidd  have  said  about  it. 
The  interview  seemed  to  have  been  of  the 
briefest,  and  confined  to  enquiries  after 
my  health  and  the  prospect  of  an  early 
interview. 

Colonel  Fortescue  falsified  nurse's  pre- 
dictions by  renewing  my  supply  cf  flowers 
daily,  but  did  not  come  himself  till  a  week 
later. 

There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
see  him  by  this  time.  I  had  been  sitting 
up  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  par- 
tially dressed  and  muffled  up,  reading  or 
staring  dreamily  into  the  plane-tree  out- 
side, some  of  the  leaves  of  which  were 
now  taking  an  autumnal  tinge  of  yellow. 
Dr.  Walsham's  visits  were  becoming  per- 
functory. He  addressed  me  markedly 
and  persistently  as  "  Mrs.  Yemon,"  and  I 
studiously  accepted  the  name  without  the 
slightest  shade  of  hesitation.  Nurse  called 
me  so  as  a  matter  of  course.  What  did  it 
matter  t  Every  day  brought  me  nearer  to 
the  time  when  I  should  be  free  of  them  all. 

A  note  came  to  me  at  last. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Vernon"  (my  hand 
shook  as  I  held  it,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
doing  a  dishonourable  thing  in  reading 
further,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it) — 
"  Will  you  see  me  and  soon  %  I  know 
that  you  do  not  think  of  me  as  a  friend, 
perhaps  you  even  mistrust  me.  I  admit 
that  you  may  have  cause  to  do  so,  but 
give  me  the  chance  of  jastifying  myself, 
if  not  for  my  own  sake,  for  Muriel'^  It 
is  in  Muriel'is  name  and  Muriel's  interests 
that  I  beg  of  you  this  favour.  I  hope  in 
time  to  prove  that  you  have  no  more 
faithful  friend  and  servant  than 
*'  Yours  most  truly, 

"Miles  Fortescue" 

"For  Muriel's  sake  1"  That  was  a 
spell  to. conjure  with.  I  asked  for  a  pencil, 
bat  my  hand  shook  and  refused  to  make  a 
legible  mark.  I  threw  it  aside  impatiently. 

"Tell  him  —  to-morrow — *for  Muriel's 
sake.'"  The  words  slipped  past  my  lips 
unconsciously  and  I  buried  my  face  in  my 
pillows  in  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  weeping. 

N«xt  morning  the  matron,  when  i^e 
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came  for  her  visit,  brought  with  her  my 
rings  and  other  yaloables,  and  my  keys, 
and  gave  them  over  Into  my  keeping. 

A  siek  shudder  came  over  me  as  I 
looked  at  them.  There  was  a  locked 
drawer  in  my  dressing-table,  and  I  asked 
nnrse  to  put  all  away  in  it,  except  an 
old-fashioned  ring  of  my  own,  with  a  deep, 
heavy  setting,  wmch  I  put  on.  It  covereii 
up  the  wedding-ring,  which  as  yet  I  dared 
not  discard.  The  others  had  been  cut,  a 
sufficient  reason  for  not  wearing  them. 

Kurse  Magrath  looked  at  them  in  ecstasy. 

"  One,  two,  tluree  diamond  hoops,  and  a 
ruby  and  a  sapphire,  and  this  big  emerald  1 
Oh  1"  with  a  gasp  of  appreciation,  "doesn't 
it  make  you  happy  to  wear  them  V* 

*'  Not  at  aU  ! "  I  declared.  ''  I  wish  I 
might  give  you  one  in  return  for  all  your 
kindness  to  me ;  but  though  I  may  wear 
them^  they  are  not  mine  to  dispose  of." 

"  WeU,  I  wish  they  were,"  she  replied 
frankly ;  "  but  I  suppose  they're  heirloomp, 
or  entailed,  or  something.  Won't  you  wear 
your  locket  ? " 

I  held  out  my  hand  for  it  in  silence. 
The  black  velvet  was  stained  and  stifif  in 
one  place — I  knew  why.  I  examined  the 
beautiful  enamel  and  diamond  toy.  It 
opened  with  a  spring.  Inside  was  a  tiny 
miniature  of  a  pretty,  pink,  featureless 
baby ;  opposite,  a  curl  of  soft  yellow  fluff, 
tied  with  a  scrap  of  blue  silk ;  underneath, 
in  tiny  gold  letters,  *'  Muriel" 

Nurse  caught  a  glimpse  of  it. 

''  That  is  the  Muriel  you  raved  about 
continually  when  you  came  here  first.  I9 
she  your  little  girlf" 

*'  I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  her 
now.  Don't  ask  me  ! "  I  answered,  with  a 
sharpness  that  startled  her. 

She  begged  my  pardon  hurriedly,  and 
diverted  the  conversation  by  asking  what 
I  meant  to  wear. 

''You  must  be  more  dressed  than  you 
are.  It  will  be  just  as  comfortable  in 
something  nice  instead  of  that  dressing- 
gown  and  shawl,  and  more  proper  too, 
won't  it ! " 

I  assented  hastily,  just  to  keep  her  em- 
ployed and  from  dangerous  questionings. 
I  fastened  the  locket  round  my  neck  as  a 
token  of  the  solemn  chaise  I  took  upon 
me  in  receiving  it  from  the  hand  of  the 
dead  woman,  while  nurse,  in  high  glee, 
began  to  unpack  the  biggest  trunk  and 
euonine  the  contents. 

"Here  are  your  dresses  in  this  one,  I 
see ;  we  got  your  under-linen  out  of  the 
other.    Ob,  how  nice  this  isl    Trays  all 


the  way  down  to  the  bottom  !   May  I  loo>- 
at  them  all  t "  I  assented,  and  she  plungtt 
into  the  work  with  gusto.     "  This  top  nd 
wQl  be  an  evening  dress,  of  course  1    K 
I  won't  unfold  it;  I  should  never  get  1 
back  again.     How  beautifully  your  maid 
has  packed  it  1     Ob,  how  lovely  !     Em- 
broidery and  silk  gai^za  !    Here's  a  velvet, 
and  here's  a*  rilk.     Would  that  be  too 
smart,  I  wonder  ? " 

"Much  too  smart,"  I  said  positively, 
thinking  of  my  own  one  silk  best  dress, 
which  had  been  my  best  for  seven  years,  and 
had  now  become  shiny  enough  to  pass  for 
satin,  as  Mrs.  Tarrant  was  lund  enough  to 
inform  me. 

"Here's  a  cashmere.  Oh,  may  I  just 
open  it  and  look  at  the  body  ? " 

I  glanced  at  the  vest,  stiff  with  rich 
beaded  embroidery,  and  shook  my  head. 

"  There  must  be  some  more  underneath 
that." 

"Of  course;  the  very  things  Tea- 
gowns  !  I  thought  there  would  be  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  Heliotrope  velvet  and 
surah.  Not  Well,  grey  satin,  with  cut 
steel  embroidery?  Then  here's  only  a 
black  plush  one  left." 

I  agreed,  as  she  seemed  to  have  come  to 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  she  took  it  out 
in  great  delight. 

"Ob,  lovely  1  It's  a  sin  to  keep  it 
folded.  I'll  shake  it  out  well  and  hang  it 
up." 

She  went  through  the  rest  of  the  prepa- 
rations for  my  toilette  with  leisurely  en- 
joyment. Dr.  Walsham  had  taken  to  pay 
his  visits  in  the  afternoon,  so  wo  had  the 
long  mornisg  to  ourselves. 

She  laid  out  everything  I  was  likely  to 
want,  and  repacked  the  trunk,  then 
dressed  me  with  as  much  pleasure  as  a 
chUd  her  doll. 

"  III  make  you  look  as  nice  as  I  can ; 
but  I  don't  know  what  you'll  think  of 
your  hair.  It  had  to  be  cut  off,  you  know, 
and  kept  close  when  you  were  so  very  ill. 
It's  growing  a  little,  I  think.  Why,  you 
haven't  seen  yourself  yet." 

I  had  not.  I  had  never  asked  for  a 
glass,  and  the  dressing-table  had  been 
moved  to  allow  my  chair  to  be  placed  in 
the  window. 

"  Don't  look  just  yet,  then.  Wait  till  I've 
flnished  you."  She  brushed  and  smoothed 
delicately,  and  twisted  my  hair  about  over 
her  fingers,  and  at  last  professed  herself 
satisfied.  "Your  cap  will  hide  all 
deficiencies,  you  know.  Where  shall  I 
find  it  1 "    She  dived  into  the  box  again. 
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merging  again  with  a  dIstreBsingly  fanci- 
^'*con8traotion  of  white  lace  and  black 
,  Jst.  *'I  can't  find  anything  else  but 
°%  Yon  mast  wear  something,  yon 
Tow,  to  cover  the  damages.  It  really 
Wdn't  be  decent  to  go  without." 
*<Lend  me  one  of  yoars."  Bat  I  felt 
the  feebleness  of  the  snggestion,  and  nnrse 
had  her  way.  I  stood  np  and  let  her 
clothe  me  in  the  samptnons  folds  of  a  long 
trailing  gown  of  rich  plash  lined  with 
satin,  fastened  with  clasps  of  sparkling  jet, 
and  long,  floating  loops  of  watered  ribbon, 
and  famished  by  Josephine's  wise  pre- 
vision with  all  needfal  adornments  at  neck 
and  wrists  of  soft  white  frilling.  None 
Magrath  almost  shrieked  with  i^miration 
when  her  work  was  achieved. 

''Now  it's  done,  and  yon  may  see 
'yoorselt" 

I  stopped  half-way  to  my  chair,  and 
she  twisted  the  toilet-glass  so  that  I  could 
get  a  full  view  of  myself.  I  looked  at  the 
figure  in  the  glass,  and  the  figure  in  the 
glass  looked  at  me,  but  not  for  a  moment 
did  we  seem  to  recognise  one  another. 
There  was  an  old  cracked  mirror  in  the 
garret  at  the  Tarrants',  in  which  every 
morning  a  meagre,  insignificant  person,  with 
an  artificial  tint  of  pale  green  and  a  dis- 
torted wave  across  her  nose  added  to  her 
already  uninteresting  appearance,  used  to 
part  her  hair  straight  and  then  brush  it 
back  and  screw  it  into  a  severely  tight 
knot  behind,  pin  her  collar,  and  depart,  to 
look  no  more  therein  except  when  she  tied 
her  bonnet-strings  to  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
day. Also  in  Mrs.  Tarrant's  drawing-room, 
amongst  the  lace  and  rose-coloured  satin 
trimmings,  there  were  bits  of  looking-glass 
stuck  about,  in  which  sometimes  of  an 
evening  I  caught  sight  of  a  white-faced, 
dingily  dad  person  looking  out  of  place 
and  sleepy  amidst  the  cigarette  smoke  and 
rather  noisy  conviviality  which  were  wont 
to  prevail  at  Mrs.  Tarrant's  entsitain- 
ments. 

I  knew  both  of  those  reflections,  and 
didn't  like  either ;  but  who  was  this  t  A 
tall,  pale  woman  with  soft,  dark  hair 
waving  thickly  over  her  forehead ;  stately 
in  rich,  flowing  garments,  and  diamonds 
blazing  at  her  throat;  sunken  of  cheek 
and  hollow-eyed,  but  without  the  dull, 
care-laden  air  that  I  knew  so  well.  My 
long  rest  and  luxurious  living  had  rubbed 
off  the  wrinkles,  jast  as  it  had  smoothed 
away  the  needle-pricks  on  my  forefinger. 
All  my  ugly  au^les  were  buried  deep  in 
silky  softness.    Tiiose  absurd  little  waves 


of  hair  on  my  forehead  I  I  saw  myself 
blush  pink  as  I  put  up  my  hand. 

'<0h,  don't  go  and  spoil  itl"  cried 
nurse,  with  tears  in  her  voice.  *'  Sit  down 
at  once.  It  is  dinner-time,"  and  she  turned 
the  disturbing  looking-glass  away. 

Instead  of  my  dinner,  Dr.  Walsham 
arrived.  I  was  annoyed  at  being  caught 
admirine  myself,  and  received  him  with  a 
touch  of  hauteur  that  seemed  to  astonish 
him. 

'*  My  dear,  he  wouldn't  show  it,  but  he 
was  crushed — ^just  crushed  entirely  I "  cried 
nurse,  when  he  was  gone.  *'  It  was  the 
gown  did  it,  and  the  diamonds,  and  you 
looking  like  an  empress.  The  poor 
creature ! " 

Then  I  dined,  then  I  rested,  or  tried  to 
do  so,  but  all  the  time  my  breath  came 
faster  and  faster  and  my  heart  fluttered  at 
every  distant  noise.  Yet  how  I  strove 
for  composure — ^how  I  rehearsed  over  and 
over  again  all  I  had  to  say — there  was  so 
much  of  it,  it  bewildered  me.  I  answered 
nurse's  chatter  as  if  in  a  dream ;  I  let  her 
settle  my  dress,  and  ''make  a  picture  of 
me"  as  she  would.  I  had  kept  but  one 
white  chrysanthemum  from  the  cluster  that 
came  in  the  morning,  and  she  brought  it 
into  prominence  in  a  tiny  vase.  She  covered 
the  bed  with  an  Indian  shawl  that  she  found 
in  the  box  and  the  table  with  a  square  of 
Turkish  embroidery  that  Josephine  had 
packed  for  some  reason  or  other,  arranged 
the  chairs,  adjusted  the  lights  and  asked 
wistfully : 

<*  Would  you  like  me  to  stay  here  or 
not  % " 

I  shook  my  head  regretfally.  I  had  the 
dead  woman  to  think  of  as  well  as  myself, 
and  I  must  find,  as  well  as  my  poor  shaken 
wits  would  allow,  whether  he  was  her  friend 
or  foe. 

Nurse  consoled  herself  by  tripling  off  to 
receive  Colonel  Fortescue,  and  the  sudden 
calm  that  followed  her  departure  spread 
itself  gratefully  over  my  wearied  mind,  and 
I  sank  into  a  peaceful  slumber. 

The  sound  of  an  opening  door  half  roused 
me.  I  drew  my  hand  across  my  eyes,  and 
tried  to  recall  my  wandering  senses  i  then, 
lookhig  up,  found  myself  face  to  face  with 
Golonel  Fortescue.  He  was  standing  by 
the  table,  as  if  he  had  stopped  in  hesitation, 
and  his  bright,  kindly,  dark  eyes  were  bent 
on  me  with  such  a  look  of  tender,  reverential 
pity  and  anxiety  as  it  had  never  been  my 
lot  to  behold  before  on  a  human  face.  The 
callow  military  youths  and  gay  old  veterans 
who  frisked  round  Mrs.  Tarrant  had  re- 
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garded  me — ii  they  ever  did  so — mach  as  a 
Hvely  youDg  Egyptian  might  have  eontem- 
plated  the  mammy  guest  at  a  festival  The 
ladiee  never  looked  at  me  at  all. 

*'  Yon  are  very  good  to  receive  me,  Mrs. 
Yemon;  bat  ought  I  to  stay  t  Doyoafeel 
strong  enough  1 " 

Look  and  voice  thrilled  through  me  like 
a  draught  of  generous  wine,  strengthening, 
wirmi^,  comforting.  It  gave  me  courage 
to  speaki  though  even  in  the  iqpeaking  I 
fancied  how  the  kindly  look  would  change 
to  surprised  non-recognition  when  he  saw 
my  face  more  dearly. 

« I  am  glad  you  are  come*  I  wished  to 
sea  you,"  I  said  boldly,  rising  and  pointing 
to  a  chair  near  me,  and  then  sinking  down 
from  sheer  weakness. 

I  looked  full  at  him  as  I  f poke,  but  his 
face  only  relaxed  into  a  genial  smile. 

**  Did  you  ?  I  could  hardly  have  hoped 
that.  I  heard  from  the  nurse  how  you  took 
my  first  visii  And  you  wouldn't  have  my 
flowers ;  I  had  no  right  to  expect  anything 
else,  I  knew,  but " 

"Hush!"  I  interrupted  gently.  "You 
do  not  understand.  Before  we  say  any 
morel  must  tell  you" — it  was  coming  now 
— **  you  are  under  a  terrible  mistake  about 
me.  Everybody  is.  You  must  not  call  me 
Mrs.  Yemon  any  more.  Don't  blame  me  1 " 
I  cried  impetuously,  for  his  'brow  knit  sud- 
denly, and  I  saw  a  startled,  distressed  look 
dawn  in  his  bright  eyes.  "I  have  done 
nothing  wrong ;  I  swear  it.  I  wish — oh, 
how  I  wish  to  Heaven  that  I  had  died  1 " 
I  stopped  to  collect  myself.  I  knew  I  was 
getting  incoherent.  '*  Will  you  let  me  tell 
yon  how  it  all  happened  1 " 

"Not  to-day,  my  dear  lady,"  he  said  in 
a  tone  of  authority.  "  I  will  see  you  again 
as  soon  as  you  wish,  and  we  will  talk  over 
this  miserable  business  from  beginning  to 
end,  if  yon  think  it  needful  You  are  not 
fit  either  to  talk  much  or  to  listen  jast  at 
present  I  came  here  prepared  to  go  iuto 
all  manner  of  tedious  legal  business  with 
you,  but  nothing  shsdl  induce  me  to  do  so 
now  that  I  have  seen  you.  It  is  a  great 
thing  guned,"  he  went  on  in  a  lower  tone, 
''  that  you  have  been  willing  to  see  me  and 
meet  me  like  a  friend.  It  was  a  kindly 
thought  to  wear  that — my  poor  little 
wedding  present." 

I  saw  his  eyes  rested  on  the  diamond 
locket  Without  a  word  I  unfastened  it 
and  placed  it  open  in  his  hand.  His  face 
lighted  mp  with  pleasure. 

"  I  knew  Mariel's  mother  was  true  to 
her  and^would  not  fail  her/  he  said  with 


another  of  the  iHright,  kind  looks  that 
thrilled  me  so  strangely  as  he  gave  it 
back.  Then  he  drew  his  chair  nearer  and 
seemed  to  speak  more  freely. 

"I  am  only  to  be  allowed  a  short  time 
with  you,  may  I  use  it  to  explain  my  own 
position  t  I  know  you  must  have  thought 
of  me  all  these  years — ^if  you  have  thought 
at  all — as  one  of  your  enemies — no,  don't 
let  us  put  it  th&t  way — as  on  the  other 
side.  Bat  what  could  I  do  t  I  was  three 
hundred  miles  from  England  when  it  all 
happened,  and  when  I  came  back  the  trial 
— well,  things  had  gone  too  far  for  me  to 
do  anything.  I  went  to  Tom  at  once.  I 
spoke  strongly  to  him.  I  used  words  which 
if  he  had  had  the  heart  of  a  man  in  him 
he  should  have  resented;  but  all  he  did 
say  was,  *What  on  earth  do  you  know 
about  the  matter!'  And  really  I — I  was  un- 

frovided  with  a  satisfactoiy  answer.  Then 
went  to  the  family  solicitors.  They,  I 
was  gratified  to  see,  had  declined  to  take 
up  your  husband's  casa  I  respected  tiiem 
for  it  and  said  so,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  I  could  do.  They  told  me  that  if  I 
had  any  evidence  to  offer  I  might  lay  it 
before  them ;  but  if  I  camo  merely  as  a 
sentimental  witness  to  character  I  should 
do  you  more  harm  than  good.  I  saw  tiiey 
were  right ;  but  it  maddened  me  to  stand 
by  indifferently  while  such  a  piece  of  wicked- 
ness was  being  perpetrated.  Well,  let's  say 
no  more  about  it  When  all  was  over,  Tom 
came  to  me  and  coolly  said  he  couldn't  see 
why  it  should  make  any  difference  between 
us.  I  would  gladly  have  horsewhipped  the 
fellow,  and  told  him  so ;  but  he  held  on  to 
me — ^jast  as  he  used  to  do  in  our  Eton  days. 
I  can't  understand  why.  Then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  quarrelling  with  him  was  just 
the  worst  service  I  could  render  you — ^and 
MarieL  She  was  safe,  with  that  good  old 
aunt  of  hers ;  bat  a  day  might  come,  as  it 
has  come,  when  my  being  her  father's  friend 
might  be  of  service.  Then  if  Ton^  had  some 
one  al  frays  at  hand  from  whom  he  could 
hear  the  plain  truth,  there  might  be  some 
chance "  He  stopped  in  some  con- 
fusion. 

"  Ghance  of  what  V'l  asked.  I  had  been 
listening  closely,  picking  what  sense  I  could 
out  of  it  all. 

"  Of  a  reconciliation  with  your  husband. 
You  know " 

''  My  husband  1 "  I  almost  shrieked  in 
my  consternation  at  this  new  and  most 
unexpected  complication.  I  had  made  sure 
Mrs.  Yemon  was  a  widow.  Good  Heavens ! 
Was  there  a  living  husband,  and  would  he 
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insist  on  claiming  me  t  I  felt  myself  torn- 
ing  ghastly  at  the  idea. 

"No,  no!  Of  coBise  it  could  not  be. 
There  are  some  wrongs  past  human  for- 
giveness; but  one  never  snows  what  a 
woman  will  da  But  it's  not  to  be  thought 
of.  You  and  Tom  Vernon  !  ^  It's  too  hor- 
rible to  imagine.  Why,  there  are  times 
when — ^knowing  what  I  do  of  the  fellow — 
I  feel  myself  disgraced  by  fihaking  hands 
with  him.    And  to  be  his  wife ! '' 

He  fairly  ground  his  teeth  and  his  eyes 
grew  wrathful  It  was  not  with  me,  and 
it  rather  did  me  good  to  see  it.  But  it  was 
agitating,  toa 

«<  Tell  me  about  Muriel,"  I  managed  to 
falter. 

"Til  do  better.  You  shall  see  her  for 
yourself.  I'll  bring  you  face  to  face ;  but 
mind,  we  must  be  cautious.  How  many 
people  know  you  are  here  t " 

"Only  the  hospital  people  and  the 
raQway  company.    I  have  no  friends." 

"  So  much  the  better.  We  must  work 
in  the  dark.  If  it  were  known  tiiat  you 
were  in  England,  and  lying  here  helpless, 
I  don't  know  what  scheme  of  iniquity  it 
might  not  drive  them  into  concocting. 
So  you  will  keep  quiet,  will  you  not  t " 

"  I  will  see  no  one  but  yourself  for  the 
present,"  I  readily  promised.  *^Bat  how 
did  you  know  I  was  here  t " 

"I  met  Maddison  at  the  club.  He's 
not  a  nice  fellow,  but  I  heard  he  knew 
you.  He  said  something  of  having  pro- 
mised to  meet  you  in  Paris  and  escort  you 
over,  and  how  uncommonly  glad  he  was 
he  didn't.  My  dear,  I'm  sorry  you  should 
have  made  such  friends ! " 

I  kept  silence,  and  he  went  on  hurriedly 
and  apologetically : 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  should  have 
remembered  the  fault  lies  with  those  who 
drove  you  from  your  own.  Maddison  and 
his  wife  are  off  to  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  winter.  I  saw  him  go,  and  took  care 
that  he  should  hold  his  tongue  about  your 
movements.  So  far  all  is  safe.  How  long 
do  you  stay  here  1 " 


"  I  don't  know.  As  long  as  they  will 
keep  me.  Then  I  must  get  to  work  as 
soon  as  I  can." 

"To  workl"  His  eyes  opened  wide 
with  astonishment  "  Why  need  you  do 
that  t  Surely  you  have  your  own  money  t 
Was  there  no  settlement!  Even  if  not, 
Tom  would  never  refuse " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  receive  one  penny  of 
Mr.  Vernon's  money,"  I  said,  laughing 
rather  hysterically.  "  I  have  earned  my  own 
living.  Ask  my  employer,  Major  Tarrant. 
Do,  do  I  I  ask  it  as  a  favour.  1*11  give 
you  his  address." 

It  quieted  me  to  see  him  writing  it 
down  carefidly.  I  was  makinj^  one  step 
towards  the  truth.  But  the  light  in  his 
eyes  when  he  looked  at  me  again  fairly 
startled  me. 

"Then  I  need  not  ask  you  about  that 
other  money  t  I  could  have  sworn  that 
you  would  never  touch  it  Forgive  me; 
I  should  never  have  named  it  to  you  but 
that  I  am  so  proud  to  have  understood 
you  so  well" 

Here  the  matron  came  ia  The  allotted 
time  was  over.  I  held  out  my  hand,  he 
took  it  in  his  strong,  warm  clasp,  and~ 
looking  up  at  him,  I  felt  myself  a  pitiful, 
weak  creature,  and  saw  in  lus  face  how  he 
would  care  for  me  and  protect  me  if  I 
would  let  him.  The  tears  sprang  to  my 
eyes  as  I  said : 

''You  have  promised  to  hear  me  out 
next  time  we  meet.  Meanwhile  I  am 
sure  you  will  do  all  that  is  right  and  wise 
for  my — for  Muriel's  sake." 

"Ajid  you  will  promise  to  be  brave 
and  strong.  Bemember  that  you  are 
her  only  hope  now.  All  is  lost  if  you 
fail  her.  But  you  will  not"  He  held 
my  hand,  still  looking  down  on  me  with 
a  fine  chivalrlc  glow  on  his  handsome  face. 
"We  seem  a  poor  pair  of  champions  for 
her,  do  we  nott  A  battered  old  soldier 
and  a  delicate  little  thing  like  you ;  but 
love  is  strength,  and  God  will  defend  the 
right" 
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CHAPTER   X.      SAINT  CAROLUS, 

During  the  long  ziguz  drire  from  the 
lake  thore  to  Sunt  CaroTiu,  Mn.  Nnnnt 
was  a  little  troabled  by  donbta.  She 
mtched  the  face  of  her  Intended  danghter- 
In-^w,  oppodte  to  her  tn  the  canine, 
with  a  oeitain  anxiety.  It  waa  riaking 
something,  she  felt,  even  with  the  excel- 
lent object  of  lesTlng  a  danzerons  person 
behind,  to  take  a  girl  with  whose  character 
she  waa  not  at  all  familiarr  and  who, 
behind  those  rather  puzsling  eyes  of  hen, 
might  easily  conceal  deptlu  unsounded  by 
Aont  Fanny,  into  a  remote  monntain 
settlement  like  lids,  where  there  was 
absolntely  notliing  to  do  but  to  wander 
about  and  make  love.  If  one  was  quite 
sne  about  that  lore-making,  there  coald 
not  be  a  better  place.  Bat  as  it  was  im- 
poBuble  to  reckon  confidently  on  an 
aiiBDgement  that  would  ran  on  wheels, 
this  Arcadian  scenery  might  become  tire- 
s<une.  Even  Arthur  was  not  a  positively 
sure  card.  Ha  was  very  manageable  to  a 
certain  point ;  but  it  was  p(»sible  to  make 
tilings  too  ea^  for  him.  Even  his  mother 
oonld  not  always  be  sure  that  he  would 
walk  exactly  in  the  way  marked  out  for 
him.  He  might  nbel,  and  tlten  Mrs. 
STugent  eoold  not  deny  tliat,  mndi  as 
he  admired  Vappj  Ijanmer,  he  was  not 
litanlly  and  over  bead  and  ears  in  love 
with  lur.  Otto  knew  that  too,  and  had 
pr(^)heded  it  With  all  her  beauty  and 
<Usti&etion,  Oie  waa  not  exactly  the  ^I  to 
take  Arthur  by  storm ;  and  tw  waa  not, 


possibly,  quite  consciona  enough  of  stem 
neceasitv  to  do  any  great  violence  to  his 
own  inelinatians. 

The  two  evidently  liked  each  other. 
Already,  in  a  day.  It  seemed  nstoral  that 
Arthur  should  walk  beside  Poppy,  shonld 
carry  her  tilings,  and  pay  her  any  little 
attention  that  came  in  his  way.  But  this 
did  not  mean  that  the  battle  was  won — 
vety  fax  from  it;  and  Mrs.  Nagent  felt  this 
as  the  two  nrriages  climbed  slowly  to  Saint 
Carolus. 

Her  bold  stroke  seemed  bolder  tbao 
ever.  She  liad  taken  these  two  prisoners, 
her  friend  and  her  friend's  niece,  and  was 
carrying  them  away  into  the  mountains 
with  one  defined  and  confessed  intention. 
She  had  not  put  It  quite  so  barely  to  any 
of  the  three  persons  who  shared  fully  in 
her  confidence ;  but  her  intention  was  that 
her  son  and  Miss  Latimer's  niece  should 
only  leave  Saint  Oarolos  eng^ed  to  each 
other.  Somehow  or  other  the  thing  must 
come  to  pass.  Her  sou's  half- hearledness 
only  made  her  resolution  stronger.  None 
of  her  allies  were  of  much  use.  Fanny 
had  no  real  Infiuence.  Otto  could  do 
nothing,  and  Alice  less;  she  and  Poppy 
were  too  different  to  make  friends.  And 
the  heart  and  mind  of  that  girl  opposite, 
with  all  tier  frankness,  qatetneas,  simplicity, 
were  sealed  books  to  Mrs.  N^ugent.  She 
did  not  know,  ahe  could  not  guest,  if  by 
any  posubillty  there  might  be  an  ally  in 
tliat  camp  on  tlte  other  sidft 

Tile  road  wound  on,  past  untidy  ch&lets 
crouching  ouder  their  overlianging,  stone- 
laden  roofs ;  past  one  or  two  lonely  hotels, 
each  with  its  Uttla  carving-abop  {□  at- 
tendance; between  mounting  green  elopes, 
crowned  with  rooks  and  fir-woods  on  one 
side,  and  wild,  inegalar,  shelving  banks, 
olothed   with  dark  firs    and   with   the 
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chftDging  green  and  gold  of  oak,  beech, 
and  birch  on  the  ouer  side,  ending  in 
steep  green  eli£b  of  fine  turf,  broken  with 
ravines  where  sparkling  streams  played 
and  dashed  among  the  stones  on  their 
way  down  to  the  deep,  bine-green  lake. 
Beyond,  where  the  woods  brdke  away,  one 
oordd  see  a  ^eat  rampart  of  snow-peaks, 
with  mystenoos  clefts  and  valleys  leading 
to  more  wonderful  hidden  treasore-honses 
of  that  fairyland. 

At  last,  as  the  afternoon  light  and  colour 
was  beginning  to  deepen  in  tone,  the  road 
made  one  of  its  many  turns  round  the 
head  of  a  ravine,  where  peasants  in  a  high 
meadow,  cutting  their  grass,  lookpd  down 
on  the  carriage  with  half  indifferent  glances, 
and  a  little  deformed  man,  sitting  on  a  log 
by  the  roadside,  tried  to  touch  the  tra- 
vellers' hearts  with  doleful,  long-drawn 
notes  on  ahom.  Ahundred  yards  more  of 
steep  hillside  brought  them  to  the  door  of 
the  <' Hdtel  de  la  Suisse/'  or  <'  Schwefzerhof," 
of  Saint  Oarolus. 

**Fm  afrdd  this  place  is  very  lonely," 
said  Mrs.  Nugent,  bending  forward  to 
Poppy  with  an  ahnost  apologetic  smile. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Poppy,  "I  was 
just  thinking  that  I  like  it  better  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen  in  Switzerland." 

The  candid  words  and  the  frank  smile 
touched  Mrs.  Nugent's  heart  She  was 
delighted.  While  Otto  and  Alice,  who 
had  got  out  of  the  first  carriage,  were 
talking  to  the  landlady  at  the  door,  she 
laid  her  hand  on  Poppy's  with  a  first  and 
quite  affectionate  caress. 

'<My  dear,  you  make  me  very  happy. 
All  the  way  up  I  have  been  tormenting 
myself  with  the  thought  that  you  might 
find  it  dull  And  then  I  should  feel  so 
selfish,  you  know." 

Miss  Latimer,  too,  looked  pleased. 
Arthur,  coming  to  help  them  out,  met 
a  smile  from  his  mother  which  almost 
startled  him.  She  looked  as  if  her  dearest 
wish  had  just  been  gratified. 

There  could  not  oe  a  stronger  contrast 
than  between  Herzheim  and  Sidnt  Oarolus. 
One  breathed  the  very  spirit  of  German 
Middle  Age,  and  a  hundred  histories  and 
legends  seemed  to  ding  about  its  bridges 
and  towers  and  strange  irregular  roofs; 
while  old  enchantments  hovered  on  the 
shores  and  the  unknown  depths  of  its 
dreamy  water.  Only  the  dashing  river  and 
the  distant  mountains  seemed  natural  and 
alive,  while  the  other  was  like  a  newly 
settled  country.  The  Alp-dwellers  of  gene- 
rations had  left  little  mark  on  its  broad 


green  slopes  and  woods.  The  dark  chalets 
scattered  here  and  there  looked  as  if  they 
had  grown  out  of  the  mountain ;  the  air 
?ras  pure,  light,  unbreathed ;  modem  and 
civilised  people  had  hardly  bisgun  to  haunt 
the  place.  The  great  hotel  was  like  an 
enormous  chalet,  aJl  shining  wood  and 
balconies.  It  had  been  full  earlier  in  the 
season,  but  some  cold  weather  had  driven 
people  away,  and  one  or  two  small  and 
quiet  parties  were  all  that  the  new-comers 
found  tibere. 

Poppy  woke  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing with  her  ears  full  of  the  gentle  dink  of 
cow  and  goat-bdls ;  ttie  flo^  and  herds 
were  being  driven  to  pasture  on  the  greto 
alp  above.  She  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  into  the  morning.  Long  lines 
of  doud  hid  the  snow  ranges,  which  the 
nfght  befoi^  had  shone  red  with  sunset 
and  lovely  after -glow;  and  the  nearer 
mountains,  beyond  the  great  valley  and 
the  lake,  here  almost  hidden  in  its  depths, 
stood  out  in  the  most  intense  and  wonder- 
ful blue.  It  was  hardly  daylight ;  the  sun 
had  not  risen,  and  that  quiet  land  lay  in 
tiie  pure  solemnity  of  dawn. 

Poppy  gazed  out  with  earnest  eyes.  Her 
mouth  was  grave  and  set,  yet  some  thoughts 
which  were  not  unworthy  to  dwell  with  all 
that  beauty  soon  brought  something  like  a 
smile.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  that  first 
dawn  at  Saint  Oarolus  might  mean  a  good 
deal  Olouds  and  midts,  to  be  sure ;  but 
the  blue  oL  those  mountains  was  far  love- 
lier than  any  clear  colour  of  midday,  and 
she  knew  that  the  sun  would  rise  presently. 
She  was  not  a  romantic  or  fanciful  person, 
but  she  was  an  utterly  candid  person,  who 
scorned  to  deceive  herselC  She  had  to 
confess  that  the  last  two  days  had  been 
happy,  and  she  did  not  pretend  not  to 
know  why.  Many  young  men  might 
gladly  have  given  all  they  possessed  to 
have  the  place  in  Miss  Latimer's  thoughts 
that  this  invalid  soldier,  with  his  pale  face, 
smiling  eyes,  and  doubting  heart,  had 
already  and  almost  unconsdously  taken. 

She  had  always  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Arthur  Nugent;  he,  even  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  family,  had  been  a  favourite 
subject  with  Aunt  Fanny.  Once,  long  ago, 
Aunt  Fanny  had  said,  referring  to  some 
man  who  hopelesdy  admired  Poppy:  ''No; 
he  won't  do,  my  deaar,  certainly.  I  would 
rather  you  married  Arthur."  Arthur  was 
then  in  India,  not  likely  to  come  home  for 
years.  Poppy  had  never  seen  him,  and 
particularly  disliked  this  land  of  talk. 
She  only  answered  by  a  laugh,  and  Aunt 
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Fanny  had  never  referred  to  the  subject 
again.  Bat  for  some  time  now  she  had 
been  plotting  the  fatnre  secretly  with 
Mrs.  Nugent,  and  Poppy,  innocent  of  any 
conspiracies,  had  never  in  fact  forgotten 
that  harmless  litUe  speech.  She  had  id  ways 
liked  anything  she  heard  of  Arthur,  and 
now,  ill  and  broken  down,  a  failure  in  his 
profession,  he  appealed  to  her  strongest 
feelings — ^pity  and  sympathy.  Since  their 
tneetinff  in  that  illuminated  church  porch, 
he  had  appealed  to  something  more. 
Poppy  was  rather  a  puzzle  to  herself  at 
this  moment)  but  she  was  very  far  from 
being  unhappy. 

It  was  a  stranffo  week  that  came  after 
that  day's  blue  dawn.  Alice  confided  to 
Otto  that  she  had  never  been  so  bored  in 
her  life,  and  that  this  should  be  the  last, 
the  very  last  time  that  she  would  travel 
abroad  with  his  family.  Even  the  im- 
portance of  the  object,  of  which  Otto 
smilingly  reminded  her,  went  for  yexv 
little  in  the  way  of  consolation.  She  shooK 
her  head ;  and  Otto  knew  it  to  be  such  a 
clever  head  that  he  watched  her  with  a 
shade  of  anxiety  in  his  clear  dark  eyes. 

"It's  all  very  weD,"  she  said.  "This 
Poppy  of  yours  is  not  the  right  wife  for 
Arthur.  She  will  marry  him,  I  dare  say. 
Yes,  she  likes  him  in  a  quiet  way,  I  think. 
But  he  is  not  a  bit  in  love  with  her,  you 
know.  It  would  be  better  for  everybody 
if  she  married  her  struggling  painter.  He 
is  a  nice  creature,  and  adores  her  idready. 
I  think  Miss  Poppy  flirted  with  him  rather. 
Those  moonlight  talks — ^it  was  all  a  little 
hard  on  the  poor  man." 

"Benevolence — only  benevolence,"  said 
Otto.     ''Don't  talk  nonsense,  my  dear." 

"Very  well;  as  you  please.  I  should 
not  care  for  that  sort  of  benevolence  if  I 
were  a  young  man." 

Alice's  actions,  in  the  way  of  forwarding 
her  brother-in-law's  cauke,  were  better  tibian 
herword&  She  was  ready  to  carry  out 
every  little  plan  of  Mrs.  Nagent's,  even  if 
only  hinted  to  her.  She  followed  Otto's 
lead  with  an  outward  cheerfulness  which 
never  failed,  and  appeared  to  be  the 
guiding  spirit  of  several  charming  expe- 
ditions in  which  Mrs.  Nugent  and  Miss 
Latimer  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  join. 
On  these  oecadons  Alice  was  often  seized 
with  a  wish  to  help  Otto  in  botanisine — a 
favourite  pursuit  of  his— and  while  they 
two  lingered  among  mosses  in  a  wood, 
Arthur  and  Poppy,  preferring  dry  iJr 
and  glorious  views,  would  stroll  on  across 
a  broad  green  slope  in  clear  sunshine,  or 


sit  down  to  talk,  perhaps,  with  a  wall  of 
spiring  rocks  and  tall  pines  behind  them, 
and  precipices  falling  to  a  sea  of  blue  mist, 
against  which  a  dark  tree  might  stand 
boldly  put ;  and  then  beyond,  out  of  that 
sea  and  half  hidden  by  a  belt  of  doud,  the 
Jungfrau  and  her  companions  would  rise 
stately  and  cold,  with  ribbed  glaciers  and 
great  curling  wreaths  of  JEreshly  fallen 
snow,  so  white,  so  soft  and  dreamy,  that 
they  too  might  have  been  clouds  lying  on 
the  mountam's  broad  breast. 

In  such  scenes  as  these  it  was  Poppy's 
fate  to  make  friends  with  Arthur  Nugent 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  knew  him  better 
every  day.  She  was  not  aware,  being  a 
little  slow  to  notice  shades  in  manner  or  in 
talk,  that  Arthur  now  kept  a  certain  guard 
over  himself,  or  rather,  in  truth,  was  un- 
willing to  commit  himself,  and  that  the 
admir&g  looks  and  tones  which  had  been 
so  ready  on  first  acquaintance  had  given 
place  to  a  sort  of  quiet,  level,  intimate 
firiendliness,  which  listened  more  than  it 
spoke,  and  took  more  than  it  gave,  having 
to  do  with  a  single-hearted  generosity,  a 
frank  humility,  which  never  made  any 
conscious  claim  for  itsell  Arthur  found  it 
very  pleasant  to  lounge  on  soft  grass,  or, 
safer  and  better,  on  a  nice  dry  log  or 
bench,  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  girl,  and 
to  hear  her  talk,  and  watch  her  changes  of 
expression,  and  give  her  a  great  deal  of 
agreement  and  sympathy.  He  liked  it  all; 
he  thought  Poppy  more  beautiful  and  more 
good  than  ever ;  and  yet,  as  one  day 
passed  into  anotiier,  he  began  to  realise 
that  he  was  not  quite  happy. 

S  3  far  as  It  went  it  was  delightful. 
There  could  be  nothing  sweeter  than  the 
way  in  which  Poppy,  with  all  her  pride 
and  her  positiveness,  turned  to  him  for  his 
worthless  opinion  on  things  that  puzzled 
her — ^things  often  enough  connected  with 
Bryans  and  its  management,  which  seemed 
to  occupy  her  mind  a  good  deal.  And 
there  could  not,  surely,  be  a  happier  pros- 
pect than  the  one  which  lay  before  him. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  blindest  man  to 
help  seeing  now  that  he  had  only  to  stretch 
out  his  hand,  to  say  a  word,  and  his  future 
was  ensured;  and  this  Bryans  that  she 
talked  about  so  earnestly  would  be  his,  and 
past  failures  would  matter  no  more  than 
the  smoke  of  past  fires,  and,  if  he  chose, 
no  worry  or  anxiety  would  ever  trouble 
him  any  more. 

Of  course  his  mother's  plan  was  plain 
enough  to  him  now,  and  he  saw  all  its  ad- 
vantages.    Bat  he  did  nothing.    He  never 
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tried  to  turn  their  talk  into  any  special 
channels  of  his  own,  or  to  interest  her  in 
himself — though  one  or  two  little  hints 
told  him  that  that  woold  be  easy  enough — 
or  suggested  himself  again  as  a  lame  jdog,  an 
object  for  pity.  He  watched  her  profile  as 
she  talked,  ms  brown  eyes  fall  of  a  soft, 
half-sad  intelligence,  like  the  look  of  some 
not  very  affecBonate  but  carious  animal 
If  she  looked  round  at  him,  he  would 
scarcely  give  more  than  a  glance  to  those 
eyes  he  had  admired  so  much,  drooping 
Ids  large  eyelids  slightly,  yet  without  any 
sir  of  consciousness,  for  Arthur  was  not 
outwardly  a  fooL  He  knew,  and  the 
knowledge  worried  him/  that  his  lazj 
pulses  were  never  stirred  by  the  presence 
of  this  girl,  that  even  his  admiration  at 
first  sight  was  dying  away,  and  that  every- 
body expected  him  to  marry  her.  Well 
they  might,  of  course.  Few  men,  as  it 
seemed,  could  have  a  better  fate.  And  a 
man  need  not  be  very  vain  to  see,  as  he 
did,  that  she  liked  hhn ;  that  she  looked 
happy  when  he  was  near ;  that  she  enjoyed 
talking  to  him,  and  never  showed  any 
anxiety  for  the  others  to  join  them. 

Poppy  had  none  of  the  arts  of  a  woman. 
She  did  not  know  how  to  attract  people ; 
Nature  had  not  taught  her,  and  education 
had  done  nothing.  She  was  happy  during 
that  week,  and  she  showed  it  quite  un- 
consciously. In  the  meanwhile  Captain 
Nugent  thought  the  matter  over,  day  after 
day,  lounged  after  her  as  usual,  talked 
little  to  any  one  else,  watched  her  every 
look  and  movement,  hardly  cared  to  turn 
his  eyes  from  her  face  to  the  most  brilliant 
flaming  glory  of  sunset  on  the  Jungfrau, 
and  decided — or  almost  decided — ^that  he 
could  not  marry  her. 

CHAPTER  XL     UNDER  THE  FIRS. 

Mrs.  Nugent  and  Miss  Latimer,  mean- 
while, were  growing  anxious,  thoueh  they 
did  not  say  much,  even  to  each  ower,  for 
tibie  subject  was  undoubtedly  an  awkward 
one.  Otto,  a  practical  man,  was  wonder- 
fully patient.  He  thought  he  understood 
Arthur,  and  that  neither  hurry  nor  romance 
was  to  be  expected,  but  that  all  would 
come  right  by-and-by.  Anyhow,  nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  than  Porphjrria's 
evident  liking  for  the  youne  man.  Alice 
still  shook  her  head.  She  uso  announced 
to  Otto  that  she  neither  could  nor  would 
stay  at  Saint  Carolus  more  than  a  few  days 
longer. 

<f  That  will  not  be  necessary,"  her  hus- 


band answered.     **  Besides,  they  will  be 
shutting  up  the  hotel" 

**  Very  stupid  of  them,  in  such  beautiful 
weather,"  safd  Alice.  ''  Bat  I'm  heartily 
glad  to  hear  it" 

A  crisis  was  reached  on  Sunday,  when 
they  had  been  nearly  ten  days  at  Saint 
Oarolus.  In  the  quiet,  sleepy  afternoon, 
when  every  one  had  disappeared,  Mrs. 
Nugent  went  into  Arthur's  room  and  found 
him  lying  on  his  sofa  at  the  open  window, 
neither  asleep  nor  reading,  staring  lazily 
out  at  a  long  white  cloud  which  was  steal- 
ing across  the  sky  on  its  way  to  the 
mountains 

<*Aithur,  are  you  tired,  deart"  she 
said. 

"  No,  mother ;  only  bored." 

"Where  is "   Mrs.  Nugent  began, 

but  checked  herself,  not  feelbg  sure  of  his 
humour. 

But  he  smiled,  though  not  quite  so 
sweetly  as  usual,  for  his  mother  always 
amused  him.  Even  her  cautiousness  in 
managing  him  was  sometimes  visible,  and 
generally  struck  him  as  comic. 

"Gkme  out  for  a  walk,"  he  said.  ''I 
saw  her  go."  ^^v-R      -^^ 

Then  he  lay  back  and  looked  at  his 
mother,  while  she,  in  her  turn,  gazed 
vaguely  out  of  the  window. 

"Arthur,"  she  said,  after  a  minute, 
"  will  you  be  angry,  darling,  if  I  talk  to 
you  a  little  seriously  1 " 

Hfs  answer  startled  her. 

"  It  is  exactly  what  I  want" 

Mrs.  Nugent  looked  round  for  a  chair. 
She  felt  herself,  strong-minded  woman  as 
she  was,  turning  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 
What  did  his  tone  mean  f  And  why,  if  all 
was  right,  had  he  allowed  Poppy  to  walk 
off  by  herself  on  that  silent,  lovely,  senti- 
mental afternoon  t 

"No,  not  here,"  said  Arthur,  slowly 
raising  himself.  "Let's  go  out  of  this 
awful  place.  You've  no  idea  how  people 
can  hear.  They  sit  on  their  balconies- 
there  are  two  people  now,  jost  under  the 
window.  One  can't  shut  it,  because  of 
beine  stifled.  And  if  one  does,  there  are 
people  the  other  side  of  these  idiotic 
wooden  partitions.  I  heard  tiiem  talking 
quite  distinctly  this  morning  —  had  to 
throw  my  boots  about  to  show  them  I 
was  here." 

"Very  well,  then;  we'll  go  out,"  said 
Mrs.  Nugent,  a  little  impatiently;  and  she 
went  away  to  fetch  her  nat,  for  she  always 
humoured  Arthur  in  small  matters. 

What  she  was  going  to  hear,  she  did  not 
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know,  dared  not  think,  and  hia  face  told 
her  nothing.  Bat  indoors  or  oat,  the  leas 
delay  the  better. 

lie  mother  and  son  left  the  hotel  to- 
gether, and  walked  slowly  ap  a  path  that 
led  towards  the  open  alp  above,  where  one 
or  two  pictaresqae  groaps  of  pines,  start- 
ing ap  where  rocks  stood  oat  from  the  soil, 
were  the  only  trees  to  break  the  broad  green 
slope  that  faced  the  moantain  view. 

Mrs.  Nagent  leaned  heavily  on  her  stick, 
for  walking  aphill  was  a  fatigae  to  her, 
and  Arthar  did  not  o£fer  her  his  arpi. 
Neither  did  he  speak  at  once  to  relieve 
her  mind.  What  he  had  to  say,  in  fact, 
was  too  awkward,  and  mast  be  drawn  oat 
by  qaestions. 

<<  Well,  dear,  what  is  it  t"  said  his  mother 
BofUy.  "  What  have  yoa  got  to  tell  me  t 
I'm  listening." 

"Oh— I  beg  yoar  pardon,"  the  yoang 
man  said,  with  a  shade  of  peevishness. 
**  I  thoaght  yoa  had  something  to  say  to 
me." 

Mrs.  Nagent  conqaered  herself.  She  was 
qoite  capable  of  a  sharp  answer  now  and 
then,  bat  not  to  Arthar.  His  a£fairs  were 
far  too  important,  and  needed  too  delicate 
a  management  to  be  spoilt  by  an  ancon- 
sidered  word.  Her  infiaenee  was  not  to 
be  lost  in  that  way. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  '*  as  I  anderstood  yoa 
jost  now,  we  both  want  the  same  thing. 
So  it  doesn't  matter  who  begins.  Let  me 
speak  plainly,  and  then  say  what  yoa  wish. 
Yoa  told  me  the  other  day  how  mach  yoa 
admired  Poppy  Latimer." 

Arthar  looked  down,  and  chopped  at  the 
grass  ^th  his  stick. 

'<I  said  she  was  handsome;  yes."  Mrs. 
Nneentfelt  herself  changbg  coloar  visibly. 
**  l%at's  not  everything,  yoa  know,"  Arthar 
went  on. 

*'  Bat  she  is  a  good  deal  more  than  hand- 
some," said  his  mother.    "  And " 

**  Ob,  yes — ^very  good,  I'm  sare.  Bat  she 
is  aninteresting,  and  cares  aboat  nothing 
bat  her  tenants,  and  is  a  great  deal  too 
grand  and  philanthropic  for  me.  She 
airack  me  very  mach  at  first,  I  confess. 
Altogether  she's  fine.  There  are  no  f  aalts 
to  be  foand  with  her;  indeed,  she's  too 
perfect  WeU,  the  trath  is,  it  might  be 
rather  awfal  to  marry  perfectioa" 

^  Mrs.  Nagent  was  almost  too  angry,  too 
disappointed  to  speak,  and  any  one  bat 
Arthar  woald  have  been  made  to  ander- 
stand  her  feelings  very  plainly.  After  all 
her  plans — after  all  she  had  done  for  him ! 
That  he  shotild  allow  sach  fancies  to  inter- 


fere with  the  atterly  satisfactory  f  atore  she 
had  arranged  for  him ! 

"  She  lUces  yoa,"  she  said,  rather  breath- 
lessly. 

'*  She  is  very  nice  to  me.  Are  we  walk- 
ing too  fast  for  yoa,  mother  t  Have  my 
arm." 

"No,  thanks.  Arthar,  dear,  think  a 
little  what  yoa  are  doin^." 

He  was  silent  for  a  mmate  or  two. 

<*  Let  me  tell  yoa,"  he  began  saddenly, 
"  it  bored  me  awfally  when  I  took  in  all 
these  plans  yoa  have  been  making  for  me. 
And  down  there  at  Herzheim,  when  I  saw 
her  first,  it  seemed  more  nataral,  and  as 
if  one  coald  slip  into  a  thing  without 
worrying  mach  aboat  it — ^if  you  ander- 
stand.  Bat  ap  here  it  is  so  mach  more 
marked,  and  there's  nothing  to  do,  nothing 
to  distract  one,  and  I'm  always  wondering 
whether  she  knows  what  yoa  have  all  got 
in  yoar  heads.  There's  a  sort  of  persecation 
aboat  it  which  feels  like  bad  form.  If  I 
cared  aboat  her,  I  might  not  see  it  in  that 
light— I  can't  say.  Bat  I  don't — not  the 
least  in  the  world.  And  why  shoald  yoa 
expect  me  to  ask  a  girl  to  marry  me,  if  I 
don't  care  aboat  herl" 

"Becaase  yoa  will  never  have  sach  a 
chance  again.  Yoa  like  each  other  qaite 
enoagh  to  be  happy.  Neither  of  yoa  will 
make  the  other  miserable.  The  position 
woald  be  everything  that  is  nice  for  yoa. 
Yoa  confess  that  she  is  very  handsome, 
and,  as  time  goes  on,  yoa  woald  valae  her 
goodness  more  and  more.  Yes,  Arthar,  I 
planned  it  all  for  yoa,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  so.  Bat  I  wasn't  alone.  No,  I  am  not 
talking  of  Otto  and  Alice.  Of  coarse  they 
woidd  be  glad — all  yoar  family  woald  be 
glad  to  hear  of  yoa  making  a  really  good 
masriage.  I  mean  her  aont,  Miss  Latimer. 
She  is  devoted  to  her ;  and  she  wishes  for 
this  jast  as  mach  as  I  do.  Don't  think 
that  we  have  not  considered  yoar  happiness 
and  her&  Hie  elders  sometimes  know  more 
aboat  that  than  the  yoang  people.  As 
to  her  being  aninteresting — I  shall  not 
contradict  sach  nonsense  as  that,  becaase 
yoa  did  not  mean  it" 

Arthar,  at  the  moment,  looked  rather 
like  a  naaghty  child,  his  fair  brows  drawn 
down  ander  liis  cap,  his  eyelids  drooping, 
his  pale  face  expressing  both  anger  and 
boredom.  Bat  his  mother's  last  words 
broaght  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  smile. 

"  Perhaps  that  was  a  little  strong,"  he 
mnrmared. 

"  Pray,  my  dear,  how  are  yoa  going  to 
live  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Nagent.    "  If  yoa  go 
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back  to  India,  you  will  die  in  a  few  years. 
Aj^pointmentB  at  home,  or  in  a  climate  to 
Boit  yon,  are  most  difficolt  to  get^  and  you 
know  that  I  have  deplorably  little  interest 
You  don't  care  for  work,  your  habits  are 
expensive— I  don't  say  yon  are  extravagant, 
bat  you  are  not  prudent  by  nature,  like 
Otto.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  marry  some 
girl  without  a  penny  I  And  what  will 
become  of  you  then!  Tell  me,  are  you 
in  love  with  anybody)  Please  let  us 
understand  each  other." 

"  No,"  he  said,  rather  shortly.  "  Why 
on  earth  should  I  marnr  at  allt " 

''You  certainly  will,"  said  his  mother, 
and  she  sighed. 

Climbing  dowly  up  during  this  argu- 
ment, they  had  reached  one  of  ttiose  little 
scattered  crests  of  two  or  three  pine-trees 
starting  from  a  ledge  of  rockv  ground.  The 
last  few  steps  were  steep,  and  Mrs.  Nugent 
mounted  silently,  and  sat  down  with  some 
weariness  on  a  bench  that  the  hotel-keeper 
had  placed  there,  raising  her  eyes  to  the 
mountains  without  seeing  anything  but  the 
one  dear,  troublesome  figure  that  filled  her 
whole  mind. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said,  '*  we  don't  know 
what  Miss  Latimer  would  say  to  you,  my 
poor  boy,  if  you  asked  her," 

"Exactly,"  said  Arthur,  and  his  voice 
was  nearly  as  tired  and  depressed  as  her 
own.  *'  Why  should  she  say  anything  but 
No !  The  handsomer  one  thinks  her,  and 
the  more  perfect^  and  so  on,  the  more 
worthless  one  becomes  one's  self  in  com- 
parison. In  f act^  how  could  I  go  and  say, 
'  Here  I  am,  just  as  poor  as  you  are  rich, 
with  absolatdy  nothing  to  offer  you  ex- 
cept  ' "  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ''  If 

there  was  no  other  objection,  that  makes 
one  feel  almost  too  degraded.  I  woi^der 
you  dicb't  see  that  all  along." 

His  suU^y  face  had  relaxed  a  little,  and 
he  was  looking  at  his  mother  with  a  smile 
to  see  if  such  an  argument  as  this  would 
have  any  effect  upon  her.  Mrs.  Nugent, 
also  smiQng,.was  ready  with  a  reply,  when 
their  argument  on  these  points  was  brought 
to  a  sudden  end,  and  for  ever. 

A  figure  suddenly  rose  from  the  mossy 

ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  fir-tree, 
oppy  Latimer,  her  face  in  a  flame,  her 
eyes  shining  as  they  had  never  shone 
before,  came  round  the  tree  and  stood 
before  Mrs.  Nugent  She  and  Arthur 
were  both  too  much  astonished  to  move, 
or  speak,  or  do  anything  but  stare  at  the 
girl  as  she  stood  there.  After  a  moment 
of  the  most  appalling  silence  and  confusion, 


Poppy,  without  looking  at  Arthur — she  had 
not  once  glanced  at  mm — sat  down  beside 
his  mother,  took  her  hand  and  bent  her 
face  down  over  it 

'<  I  could  not  help  it,"  she  sud,  in  a  voice 
that  they  could  hardly  hear.   **  I  could  not  l 
move  without  your  seeing  me — and  I  came 
as  soon  as  I  realised — ^what  you  were  saying. 
It  concerned  me." 

"My  dear  child,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Nugent,  for  once  completely  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  or  do,  while  through  Artiiur's 
brain  there  shot  one  thoi^ht  of  the  escape 
which  was  impossible. 

«Tell  him,"  Poppy  went  ott,  *'  he*  must 
not  say  those  things.  It  is  I  who  am  really 
worth  nothing;  and  if  I  am  rich,  what 
difference  can  that  make,  except " 

The  girl  hid  her  face  in  both  her 
trembling  hands.  She  had  left  her  hat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  tree,  and  for  a 
minute  Mrs.  Nugent,  in  silence,  and  with 
a  strange  sweetness  of  perfect  content  in 
her  face,  sat  looking  down  on  the  golden 
head,  solt  and  bright,  of  the  wild  **  yellow 
Poppy  "  which  thus  gave  itself  to  Arthur. 

**  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear,"  she  sighed. 
"  You  don't  know  how  happy  you  make 
me,"  and  leaning  over«  she  gently  kissed 
the  girl's  hair. 

Then  she  suddenly  got  up,  took  her 
slick,  and,  with  the  slightest  sign  to 
Arthur,  set  off  on  her  way  back  to  the 
hotel. 

For  one  moment  Arthur  was  inclined  to 
view  her  departure  with  horror.  After  all 
he  had  told  her,  how  could  she  do  this ! 
Was  there  no  other  way  out  of  the  most 
extraordinary  mess  he  had  ever  been  in  1 
Her  opinion  was  plain ;  there  was  a  positive 
command,  not  to  be  disobeyed,  in  her 
parting  glance  and  the  slight  wave  of  her 
hand  which  showed  him  ms  duty.  Well, 
she  had  her  way.  The  next  moment  he 
was  beude  Poppy,  and  one  of  her  hands 
was  a  prisoner.  After  all  he  was  a  lucky 
man.  She  was  beautiful ;  he  was  already 
a  little  in  love  with  her  as  his  lips  touched 
the  soft  hand,  and  the  old  enchantment, 
the  first  fascination,  stole  over  him  again. 

"Do  you  really  care  a  little  for  met 
I  can't  believe  it,  you  know.  Look  up, 
dear — ^let  your  eyes  tell  me.  Do  you 
understand,  Poppy,"  a  few  minutes  later, 
"that  I'm  a  useless,  stupid,  good-for- 
nothing  fellow ;  that  you  may  be  spoiling 
your  beautiful  life  by  loving  me  1 " 

But  she  thought,  and  told  him  so,  that 
her  life  had  never  before  been  worth  living. 

They  did  not  stay  long  under  the  fir- 
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trees,  where  any  one  might  pass  by.  They 
climbed  the  alp  and  went  away  together 
into  the  wood,  whieh  was  itself  like  a  fairy 
tale,  a  home  of  romance^  dark  and  scented 
and  still  yet  musical  with  the  trickling  of 
a  brook,  and  gay  with  shafts  of  ydlow 
light,  with  the  glow  of  the  pine-trunks, 
with  pink  and  white  mosses,  and  scarlet 
wild  strawberries  here  and  there.  Arthur 
made  the  best  of  his  fate ;  he  did  not  find 
it  so  hardi  dter  all,  and  Poppy  was  in 
paradise. 


Mrs.  Nugent  walked  down  the  hfll 
quickly  and  lightly,  a  triumphal  procession 
of  one.  The  expression  sounds  odd,  but 
this  was  the  effect  she  produced  on  Otto 
and  Alice,  who  happeneid  to  be  on  their 
balcony,  and  saw  her  coming.  She  waved 
her  Btlek  impatiently  from  the  slope^  and 
Otto  went  out  to  meet  her.  He  had  never 
seen  his  mother  look  so  happy. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  Otto,"  she  said.  <'Tour 
brother  is  engaged.  Tell  Alice  she  may 
go  home  to-morrow  if  she  likes.  It  is  aU 
settled — ^miraculously,  providentially." 

''Now!  This  Mtemoonl  By  Jovel 
Bat  how  did  it  come  about  1  We  were 
afraid  he  was  hardly  so  keen  on  ic." 

« Don't  ask  me  1  It  was  a  miracle,  a 
special  providence,  a  providential  fir-tree. 
I  can  tell  you  no  more.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  joy  and  thankfulness.  Dear 
Arthur !  Silly  fellow  1  As  for  that  girl, 
she  is  an  angel  —  straight  from  Heaven, 
with  that  lovely,  silky,  gold  hair  of  hers. 
Thank  Heaven ! " 

Even  the  questions  of  Alice  did  not 
succeed  in  drawing  from  Mrs.  Nugent  a 
clear  account  of  what  had  happened. 
This  was  partly  because,  thougn  she 
could  not  be  cidled  a  religious  woman, 
her  whole  mind  was  occupied  with  an 
ahnost  religious  aspiration  of  thankful- 
ness. Another  reason  was  that  she 
meant  nobody  to  know  of  that  eminently 
un8atisfa()t(»y.talk  with  Arthur,  which  had 
ended  so  marvellously.  How  near,  how 
terribly  near,  Arthur  had  been  to  ruining 
all  his  prospects,  and  losing  the  treasure 
which  was  actually  waiting  be^iind  that 
blessed  tree  to  fall  into  his  arms,  nobody 
but  his  mother  must  ever  know.  His  talk 
with  her  was  safely  sealed ;  no  other  ears 
had  heard  it;  and  how  doubly  provi- 
dential that  Poppy's  had  only  caught  the 
last  few  sentences  1 

Otto  and  Alice  were  almost  puzzled  by 
her  excitement.  After  all,  it  seemed  to 
them  nothing  very  wonderful  if  the  event 


so  carefully  planned  by  everybody  had 
come  to  pass.  Only  another  instance  of 
Mrs,  Nugent's  clever  diplomacy  crowned 
with  success.  They  talked  it  over  sobeiply 
enough  when  she  had  gone  away  to  her 
own  room.  Her  friend,  Fanny  Latimer,  ^ 
she  decided,  should  hear  the  news  from 
Poppy  herself.  She  would  not  then  want 
any  of  those  exact  particulars  or  explana- 
tions which  might  be  a  little  difficult  to 
give. 

Sitting  down  to  rest  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  arm-chair  by  the  open  window,  where 
she  could  watch  for  the  lovers  coming 
home,  Mrs.  Nugent  lifted  her  eyes  to  the 
dock,  and  could  hardly  believe  what  she 
saw.  It  was  not  yet  an  hour  since  she  had 
left  her  room  to  go  to  Arthur. 

"Dear  boy  I  SOly,  ridiculous  boy!" 
she  murmured.  "  What  a  blessing !  Wliat 
a  miracle  1" 


THE  UNBIDDEN  GUEST. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  11. 

But  to  return  to  the  ancestor.  The 
picture,  which  had  been  submitted,  frame 
and  all,  to  a  careful  process  of  cleaning  and 
renovation,  proved  to  be  a  very  good  speci- 
men of  the  art  of  portrait  painting.  Itwas 
a  threorquarter  lengtti,  and  represented  a 
handsome,  haughty-looking  man,  in  a  suit 
of  dark  velvet  adorned  with  embroidery 
and  a  deep  collar  of  Venice  point.  Long, 
curling  locks  of  fair  hair  fell  upon  ms 
shoulders;  a  small  moustache  and  imperial, 
both  elaborately  twisted,  decorated  his  uj^r 
lip  and  chin ;  the  eyes  were  grey  and  some- 
what supercilious  in  their  expression.  One 
hand  was  on  his  sword-hilt,  and  upon  the 
middle  finger  glistened  a  large  emeraJd.  In 
one  of  the  lower  comers  was  a  name  and 
date,  not  very  easy  to  discern,  but  close 
attention  revealed  the  one  to  be  "  Geofirey 
Chesney,"  and  the  other  '^  1642." 

The  age  of  the  individuid  depicted  might 
be  put  dovi^,  roughly  speaking,  as  twenty- 
five  or  six.  Mr.  Blenkinshaw  hung  over 
this  restored  treasure,  and  made  as  much 
fuss  as  a  cat  over  her  first  batch  of  kittens ; 
though  he  occasionally  sighed  as  he  mur- 
mur^ to  himself,  '^If  it  nad  only  been  a 
Blenkinshaw  1 " 

He  discussed  the  question  as  to  where 
it  should  hang  till  everybody  was  tired  of 
it.  Finally,  he  decided  to  place  it  above 
the  chimney-piece  in  the  banqueting  halL 

Again  the  only  person  who  did  not  share 
in  the  general  rejoicing  was  Mrs.  Blenkin- 
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abaw.  She  objected  to  ttie  poitrait  hang- 
ing where  it  did.  She  said,  <<  It  made  her 
fed  as  though  she  had  no  boBinesa  to  be 
there — as  though  they  were  all  intruders, 
and  liable  to  l^  ordered  ofP  the  premises 
at  any  moment." 

Mr.  Blenkinshaw  pished  and  pshawed, 
and  told  his  son  and  daughter  that  he 
didn't  know  what  had  come  to  their  mother. 
He  really  thoi^ht  she  ought  to  see  some 
one. 

<^  However,  Qeraldine,  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  you  know  how  to  appreciate  such  a 
work  of  art" 

His  daughter  made  no  audible  reply,  but 
gazed  up  at  the  portrait  with  a  peculiarly 
rapt  expression.  Indeed, -she  might  now 
be  often  found  so  gazing  up  at  ii 

The  portrait  seemed  tp  exercise  a  strange 
fascination  over  her. 

"Why,  Gerry,"  exclaimed  her  brother, 
one  day,  as  he  came  Upon  her  thus,  **  from 
the  way  in  which  you  stand  and  look  up  at 
it  anv  one  would  think  you  were  in  love 
— in  love  with  the  portrait  of  a  fellow  who 
must  have  died  two  hundred  years  ago  or 
so,"  and  he  laughed  loudly  at  his  own 
wit. 

She  turned  aisiray  with  a  little  shiver, 
and  her  brother  noticed  that  she  was  un- 
usually pale. 

''It  interests  me,"  she  answered.  ''It 
interests  me  strangely.  Do  you  know," 
she  went  on,  '*that  I  have  succeeded  in 
finding  out  something  about  him,  about  Sir 
Geoffrey  Chesney  I  He  fought  in  the  Civil 
War — of  course  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 
King,  and  followed  him  to  the  last.  He 
also  fought  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  and 
is  supposed  to  have  met  his  death  there, 
for  he  was  never  heard  of  afterwards,  and 
the  estate  passed  to  his  cousin  Hubert, 
who  died  of  the  plague." 

Her  eyes  were  agidn  fixed  on  the  portrait, 
and  she  sighed. 

''I  should  like  to  know  more  about  him, 
and  whether  he  really  was  kQled  in  battle." 

Her  brother  made  a  very  sensible  reply. 

"My  dear  girl,  what  on  earth  does  it 
matter  the  precise  manner  in  which  a  man 
departed  this  life  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago!  Bahl  What  a  singularly  mouldy 
smell  there  seems  to  be  somewhere  about 
here!" 

It  was  now  the  end  of  September.  The 
days  began  to  draw  in  and  grow  chilly, 
and  Mr.  Blenkinshaw  determined  to  give 
his  grand  house-warming.  Most  of  the 
best  people  in  the  vicinity  havine  by  this 
time    shown    symptoms  of   a   decidedly  | 


friendly  spirit  towards  the  new-comers, 
Mr.  Blenldnshaw  made  up  his  mind  to 
send  out  his  invitations,  and  provide  an 
entertainment  of  the  most  lavish  descrip- 
tion. 

He  would  descend  to  nothing  lower  than 
a  fancy-dress  haih  A  fancy-dress  ball 
gave  one  more  scope,  and  would  afford  an 
unequalled  opportunity  for  displaying  the 
glories,  past  and  present,  of  Ohesney  Hall. 
The  dancing  would,  of  course,  take  place  in 
the  banqueting  haU,  where  the  musicians' 
gallery  would  come  in  admirably  for  the 
band. 

Bumours  of  the  gorgeous  scale  on  which 
everything  was  to  be  carried  out  being 
judiciously  circulated,  caused  invitations  to 
be  eagerly  sought  and  promptly  accepted. 
After  aD,  it  was  declared,  the  Blenkin- 
shaws  were  a  decided  acquisition,  and  the 
question  most  frequently  asked  during  the 
succeeding  weeks  was,  "What  are  yon 
going  as  1 " 

Mr.  Blenkinshaw  himself,  after  turning 
over  countless  prints  and  volumes  of 
engravings,  and  alternately  asking  and 
rejecting  everybody's  advice  on  the  subject, 
finally  settled  on  Henry  the' Eighth— Bluff 
King  Hal.  He  thought  he  comd  look  the 
part^  and  even  if  the  dimity  were  a 
little  beyond  him,  he  could  manage  the 
blufihess.  The  costume,  too,  womd  be 
gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  consequently  he 
resolved  to  assume  it  wiUi  as  much  of  the 
character  as  was  procurable. 

Mrs.  Blenkinshaw  would  make  a  passable 
Katherine  of  Aragon,  of  the  mild  and 
inoffensive  type,  warranted  not  to  answer 
back  or  make  an  undue  fuss  over  Henry's 
"  goings  on."  All  the  same,  she  didn't  like 
the  idea  herself  at  all. 

"Of  course  it  must  be  as  your  papa 
wishes,"  she  remarked  to  her  daughter, 
"  but  I  can't  bear  the  notion  of  represent- 
ing a  person  who  was  beheaded.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  me  altogether  respectable." 

"  But,  mamma,"  said  G^nddine,  "  Kathe- 
rine of  Aragon  was  not  beheaded ! " 

Mrs.  Blenkinshaw  shook  her  head  mOdly, 
but  firmly. 

"  Of  course,  dear,  you  ought  to  know. 
Tou  learnt  all  the  extras  at  boarding 
school — ^al^ebra  and  calisthenics,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  ending  in  '  olojnr ' ;  but  for 
all  that  I  think  you  must  be  misti^en.  If 
I  remember  rightly,  Henry  the  Eighth  cut 
off  the  heads  of  all  Us  wives  and  hung 
them  up  in  a  row.  And  then  there  was 
something  about  a  key  and " 

"  You're  not  thinking  of  Bluebeard,  are 
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yon,  mammal  because  It  sdandB  rather  like 
it.  At  any  rate,  Henry  the  Eighth  did 
not  behead  Katherine  of  Aragon ;  he  only 
divorced  her." 

**My  dear  GeraldinCi  that'a  even  worse  I 
Perhaps  you're  right  about  Bluebeard — and 
I'm  sure  your  school  bills  were  heavy 
enough — ^but  whatever  can  your  papa  be 
thinking  about  1  I  wish  he'd  never  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  give  this  fancy-dress 
ball  We  never  gave  one  all  the  time  we 
were  at  Streatham." 

Geraldine  Blenkinshaw  did  her  utmost 
to  assure  her  parent  of  Katherine  of 
Aragon's  entire  respectability,  but  with 
small  success. 

"Tou  can't  get  over  the  fact  that  she 
was  divorced,  my  dear,  and  though  some 
people  may  have  visited  her  afterwards, 
there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
awkwardness,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she 
was  dropped  by  the  best  families— like 
Mrs.  Asterisk,  who  used  to  live  in  our 
terrace,  and  save  herself  out  to  be  a  widow, 
hut  was  really  only  separated  from  her 
husband  because  of  a  tiresome  way  he  had 
of  pinching  her  black  and  blue  so  that  she 
couldn't  wear  a  low-necked  dress  when  she 
went  to  a  party." 

Her  daughter, .  finding  it  impossible  to 
restore  Katherine's  damaged  reputation  In 
her  mother's  opinion,  wisely  withdrew  from 
the  argument,  and  devoted  her  attention 
to  her  own  costume.  She  was  to  represent 
Shakespeare's  most  romantic  heroine,  in 
white  satin  and  pearls,  and  made  such  a 
charming  Juliet  that  she  could  hardly  fail 
to  find  a  Eomeo  on  the  forthcoming  festal 
night 

Arthur  Blenkinshaw,  for  some  reason  of 
hia  own,  insisted  on  making  a  mystery  of 
hia  proposed  Impersonation,  much  to  Us 
Bister's  vexation. 

**  I  call  it  very  shabby  of  you,  Arthur, 
to  keep  your  choice  a  secret  I've  shown 
you  my  dress,  and  yet  you  won't  even 
give  me  a  hint  as  to  your  own." 

The  young  man  chuckled. 

"  I  mean  to  give  you  a  little  surprise. 
I've  got  an  awfully  good  idea,  and  you'd 
never  guess  what  it  is.  Wait  till  the 
Didhit  comes." 

The  night  did  come— at  least,  the  day 
came  first    It  was  fine,  but  cold. 

Every  hour  brought  some  fresh  arrival 
from  town — van-loads  of  flowers  from 
Govent  Garden,  cartloads  of  refireshments 
from  Gunter's,  mountains  of  ice,  rivers  of 
champagne,  and,  later  on,  a  small  army  of 
waiters. 


1 


Early  In  the  day  Mr.  Blenkinshaw  gave 
orders  for  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  the  great 
fireplace  in  the  hall. 

'*  Traditions  were  all  very  well,"  he  said, 
''and  he  was  willing  to  humour  them  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  but  it  wouldn't  do  for 
people  to  be  standing  about  shivering 
before  the  dancbg  began." 

So  betimes  in  the  morning  a  fire  was 
laid  and  lighted,  Mr.  Blenkinshaw  person- 
ally superintending  the  proceedings.  It 
gave  a  feeble  puff  or  two  and  went  out. 

*<Try  again,"  said  Mr.  Blenkinshaw 
cheerfully. 

They  did  try  again,  and  yet  again;  in 
fact,  they  tried  at  intervals  all  day,  with 
the  result  that  at  every  attempt  a  cold 
gust  seemed  to  come  down  the  chimney, 
extinguishing  the  flames,  and  leaving 
behind  a  damp,  earthy  smell,  whidi  be- 
came stronger  each  time.  Files  of  wood 
and  dozens  of  boxes  of  matches  were 
employed  In  vain.  Each  attempt  only 
resulted  in  failure  more  complete  than  the 
last 

Mr.  Blenkinshaw  fumed  and  fidgeted, 
and  iJmost  danced  wljth  rage.  He  anathe- 
matised everybody  and  everything,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  shake  his  fist  In  the 
face  of  the  Family  Portrait 

•*  Confound  you,  sfr  1"  he  cried,  "  you 
needn't  sneer  down  at  me  In  that  fashion, 
for  I  won't  stand  it  What  business  is  It 
of  yours,  I  shoidd  like  to  know  1  Never 
mind,  I  won'c  give  in.  I  won't  be  beaten 
by  a  mere  tradition.  Ill  have  the  whole 
chimney  pulled  down  and  set  to  rights 
before  I'm  a  week  older.  And  as  for  you, 
sir,  I'll  send  you  back  to  your  garret 
where  you  were  before.  We'U  see  who'll 
be  master  here,  and " 

Geraldine  Blenkinshaw,  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  interposed  at  this  point 

«0h,  father,  don't  talk  like  that, 
pleas9,"  and  she  gazed  beseechingly  up  at 
the  portrait,  as  ihough  imploring  pardon 
for  her  parent's  outburst;  Mrs.  Blenkin- 
shaw— abo  present — clasped  her  hands  and 
sighed  forth  the  magic  word, "  Streatliam  "; 
Arthur  Blenkinshaw,  who  had  strolled  in 
and  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
watching  the  progress  of  affairs,  said, 
"  What  a  duffer  you  are,  Gerry;"  and  the 
Family  Portridt  looked  down  upon  the 
scene  with  the  same  set,  supercilious  smile, 
as  though  despising  them  ail. 

So  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
clear  away  the  embers  and  leave  the  hearth 
cold. 

The  fir&t  person  to  put  in  an  appearance 
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in  costume  that  night  was  Mr&  Blenkin- 
shaw,  habited  in  the  lobes  appertaining  to 
the  first  spoase  of  the  *'  Blaff  one/' 

Mr.  Bleii^inshaw  foUowed  quickly  after. 
He  was  gorgeous  in  the  extreme ;  it  was 
impossible  to  look  at  him  without  wipking, 
and  he  did  his  best  to  assume  that  air  of 
majesty  which  was  the  only  property  the 
costumier  could  not  undertake  to  supply. 
He  found  Eatherine  of  Aragon  litan^g 
by  ti^e  ehbnney-piece  in  a  listening  attitude. 

<<  Hush ! "  die  said  as  he  came  up. 

"What  on  earth's  the  matter  now, 
Emma!"  he  asked  testOy,  that  other 
affair  having  left  its  marks  upon  his 
temper. 

"Don't  you  hear  it]t "  she  asked  in  a 
whumer. 

''Hear  what?"  he  repeated,  still  more 
Irritably ;  for  his  costume,  though  gorgeous, 
was  far  from  comfortable,  coimiimng  as  it 
did  a  sense  of  tightness  about  the  arm- 
holes  with  one  of  coldness  about  the  legs. 

"A  scratching  sound,"  she  answered, 
'*  as  though  made  with  tiie  point  of  some 
sharp  Instrument,  which  seems  to  come 
from  the  chimney.  *  Listen !  There  it  is 
again*" 

"  Hanff  It  aD,  Emma  I "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Blenkinsnaw;  "there's  no  end  to  your 
fancies.  A  scratching  sound,  indeed !  Of 
course  it's  a  mouse  or  a  rat  nibbling  in  the 
wainscoting.    Whatever  else  could  It  be! 

Do   for   goodness*  sake Ah,  here's 

Arthur.  Why!  What!  Bless  me  1  Can 
I  believe  my  eyes ! " 

These  exclamations  were  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  his  son  and  heir  attired  In  a 
Cavalier  costumeof  darkvelvet  embroidered 
with  gold.  Bound  his  neck  was  a  falling 
collar  of  rare  old  lace,  on  his  head  a  long 
flaxen  wig  which,  with  the  addition  of  a 
false  moustache  and  imperial,  made  a  re- 
markable change  in  his  appearance.  He 
was  the  Family  Poitrait  come  to  life. 

His  sister,  when  she  first  caught  sight  of 
him,  turned  pale  and  uttered  a  scream. 

"Oh,  Arthur,"  she  cried,  "whatever 
induced  you  to  do  it!  I  don't  like  It  It 
seems  like  mockery." 

"Don't  be  a  duffer,  Gerry,"  was  the 
fraternal  response.  "  Mockery,  indeed !  I 
think  I'm  paying  the  fellow  a  jolly  good 
compliment.  Imitation,  you  know,  is  the 
■incerest  flattery ;  isn't  it,  old  chap ! "  and 
he  looked  up  at  the  Portrait,  which — or 
else  it  was  the  effect  of  the  light — appeared 
to  frown  down  upon  him. 

But  the  guests  began  to  arrive.  In- 
numerable candles  shed  their  soft  light 


upon  the  representatives  of  almost  every 
age  and  country.  The  hall  was  filled  with 
the  bu2z  of  voices,  and  with  the  perfume  of 
the  choice  exotics  which  occupied  every 
available  Inch  of  space.  From  the  quaint 
old  musicians'  gallery  over  the  entrance 
came  the  sound  of  the  tuning  of  Instru- 
ments. All — at  least  on  the  surface — was 
gaiety  and  glitter;  and  yet,  for  all  that* 
sevend  of  the  more  sensitive  of  the  guests 
found  themselves  shivering  and  wondering 
where  that  cold  air  came  from,  and  what 
was  the  source  of  that  strange,  damp, 
earthy  odour  which  at  times  overpowered 
even  the  enervating  perfume  of  ho^ouse 
flowers 

Still,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  what  with 
the  exhilarating  strains  of  the  fine  band,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  rare  wines  and  sump- 
tuous viands,  such  trifling  drawbacks  were 
forgotten  or  overlooked.  Mr.  Blenkin- 
shaw,  senior,  as  he  contemplated  the  rich 
and  varied  tiirong,  and  realued  how  many 
of  the  very  best  people  he  had  gathered  to- 
gether under  hiiei  —  or  rather  some  one 
else's  ancestral  roof — felt  his  heart  swell 
within  him ;  and  as  he  led  out  the  Dowager 
Lady  Beaumonde,  he  forgot  the  discomfort 
of  ms  velvet  shoes  and  experienced  that 
sensation  known  as  "ti'eading  upon  air." 
In  point  of  magnificence,  no  other  co&tome 
could  compete  with  his  own,  and  as  he 
caught  sight  of  his  portiy  and  Imposing 
form  In  a  mirror,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
imagine  that  he  was  personally  tiie  Inferior 
of  any  one  present  in  birth  or  station,  and 
the  Idea  occurred  to  him  that  if  the  Blen- 
kinshaws  had  not  come  over  with  the 
Conqueror,  it  was  merely  because  they 
had  missed  the  boat. 

"  Whose  is  the  portrait  over  the  chimney- 
piece  f '  asked  a  lady  of  her  partner. 

"  One  of  the  old  Chesneys,  I  fancy. 
Don't  you  see  the  son  of  the  house  is  got 
up  to  imitate  him !  See,  there  he  is,  coming 
this  way." 

A  figure  in  dark  velvet,  with  long,  fair 
love-locks  falling  over  a  collar  of  old  yellow 
lace,  passed  dose  by  them  and  disappeared 
in  the  throng. 

The  lady  gave  a  slight  shiver. 

"  Is  that  young  Blenklnshaw !  I  should 
never  have  known  him.  What  an  exceed- 
bgly  haughty-looking  young  man  1  One 
would  never  take  him  to  be  the  son  of  his 
father.  Dear  me,  what  a  draughty  place 
this  is  1  I  feel  as  though  some  one  were 
walking  over  my  grave  ! " 

Apropos  of  the  individual  just  referred 
to,  the  feeling  of  superlative  satisfaction 
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enjoyed  by  the  host  was  not  ahared  by  hia 
son.  Mr.  BlenUnshaWi  junior,  as  the  even- 
ing wore  on,  was  consdons  of  a  strong 
feeling  of  annoyanee. 

It  was,  to  say  the  least,  exasperating, 
after  having  taken  so  much  tronble  over 
his  oostnme  and  personal  appearance  so  as 
to  ensure  as  exact  a  resemblance  as  pos- 
sible to  the  portrait  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Chesneyi  to  find  that  some  one  else  had 
had  the  —  the  impertinence  to  copy  it 
even  more  exactly,  and  take  upon  hunself 
precisely  the  same  idle  as  he  had  chosen. 

It  was  in  an  interval  between  the  dances, 
early  in  the  evening,  that  the  matter  was 
first  brought  to  lus  attention.  He  was 
taking  a  surreptitious  inspection  of  him- 
self in  a  glass  in  one  of  the  smaller  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  were  all  thrown 
open  for  the  occasion.  He  and  his  late 
partner  were,  for  the  moment,  the  sole 
occupiers  of  the  apartment,  and  as  he  leant 
one  arm  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  twirled 
the  ends  of  his  fair  moustache  with  a  kill- 
ing air,  and  one  eye  on  his  reflection,  he 
fancied  he  heard  a  laugh,  a  fidnt  sneering 
laugh,  and  some  one  paMed  the  open  door- 
way, some  one  who  appeared  to  be  his  very 
double.  He  started  up  uttering  some  ex- 
cnae  and  made  hurriedly  for  tiie  door,  but 
there  appeared  to  be  no  one  at  hand  at 
all  oorrespondhse  with  the  figure  of  which 
he  had  caught  but  a  passbg  glimpse,  and 
he  returned  to  his  fair  companion  in  an 
exceedingly  bad  temper. 

"It  was  beastly  bad  taste — and  in  a 
fellow's  own  house,  too  I " 

Later  on  he  caught  sight  of  the  indi- 
vidual again ;  indeed,  he  had  been  looking 
for  him  ever  since,  though  ineffectually. 

Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
fellow,  whoever  he  was,  had  taken  him  off 
completely.  Yet  how  on  earth  had  he 
managed  to  do  it  when  he  had  kept  his 
chdce,  and  the  details  of  his  costume,  a 
complete  secret  even  from  his  own  sister  I 
What  diemsted  him  still  more  was  the  fact 
that  he  didn't  know  the  man  in  the  least; 
at  any  rate,  not  in  his  present  disguise. 

He  mentioned  the  matter  to  his  father. 
"  Do  you  know  who  the  fellow  is  who  has 
copied  my  dress !  There  he  is,  standing 
close  to  Geraldine.  I  don't  seem  to  know 
Urn  a  bit,  and  what's  more,  I  don't  half 
like  his  looks.  I  suppose  no  one  would 
venture  to  come  here  wltihout  an  invitation, 
though  I  know  they  do  try  that  sort  of 
thing  on  in  London." 

lir.  BlenUndiaw  looked  in  the  dbectlon 
indicated. 


"  No,''  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  who  it 
is.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  I've  noticed  him 
before.  Perhaps  he  came  with  some  one 
else.    How  very  pde  your  sister  looks ! " 

Arthur  muttered  something  about  "con- 
founded cheek,  and  he'd  a  good  mind  to 
ask  him  for  his  name,"  and  turned  away. 

Just  then  his  mother  approached  Urn. 
She  wore  a  look  of  anxious  perplexity, 
and  the  hand  she  laid  on  his  arm  trembled. 

"  Arthur,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  frightened 
voice,  '*  of  course  you've  noticed  ft  I " 

"  Noticed  what,  mater  I  "^ 

She  shook  her  head,  thereby  running 
the  risk  of  seriously  disarranging  her 
elaborate  headgear. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  your  father  to 
pooh-pooh  it,  and  say  it's  only  the  draught 
I  only  wish  I  could  think  so  myself,"  and 
she  sighed  ominously. 

'*  What  are  you  talking  about,  mater  t " 
enquired  her  son,  his  attention  wandering, 
and  his  eyes  still  seeking  the  stranger. 

''  If  it  were  only  one  or  two,"  continued 
his  mother  mysteriously, "  I  shouldn't  think 
so  much  of  it ;  though  it  would  be  bad 
enough.  But  when  it  comes  to  every 
dngle  one,  who  could  help  taking  it  as  a 
warning  ? " 

<<  Hang  it  all,  mater,*'  was  the  rather 
irritable  response,  "you  might  give  a 
fellow  a  clue  to  wnat  you're  talking 
about  1 " 

"  My  dear  Arthur/'  she  exdaimed  in  an 
agitated  whisper,  "is  it  possible  you  haven't 
noticed  that  there  are  winding-sheets  on 
all  the  candles  1 " 

*< Gammon!"  was  the  only  remark 
vouchsafed  by  the  disrespectful  young 
man  as  he  quitted  his  mother  and  drew 
near  to  where  his  sister  was  standing  by 
the  great  hearth,  on  which  the  fire  had 
been  lighted  in  vain. 

The  stranger  in  the  Cavalier  costume, 
though  he  did  not  appear  to  be  addressing 
her,  stood  close  by,  immediately  under  the 
portrait  to  which  he  bore  such  a  remark- 
able resemblance.  His  left  hand  rested 
upon  a  carved  projection  of  the  oak 
chimney-piece,  and  Arthur  Blenkinshaw 
noticed  with  a  sudden  sensation  of  surprise 
that  on  the  middle  finger  of  this  hand  a 
large  emerald  flashed  green  Gie, 

He  stared  at  the  man,  and  the  man 
returned  Uie  look  with  one  supercilious  to 
the  point  of  insult. 

"Geraldine,"  he  said,  and  stopped. 
There  was  something  about  his  sister 
which  distracted  his  attention.  She  was 
looUng  very  handsome,  but  deadly  pale. 
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and  there  was  something  about  her  that 
her  brother  described  to  himself  as  un- 
canny. ''  Greraldine,"  he  began  again,  "  will 
you Why,  he's  gone  1 " 

Two  or  three  people,  attracted  by  the 
sadden  sharp  exclamation,  turned  round 
and  looked  enquiry. 

"I  teU  you,"  cried  the  now  excited 
young  man,  *'  that  he  was  standing  here  a 
moment  ago,  and  now — where  is  he  1 " 

A  little  crowd  began  to  form  round  the 
hearth,  while  the  young  fellow  with  in- 
creasing excitement,  which  many,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  attributed  to  champagne,  repeated 
'his  words. 

''  He  was  standing  just  here,''  he  cried, 
"mth  one  hand  pressed  against  thip, 
and Ah,  what  was  thatt " 

luYolontarily  he  had  struck  the  wood- 
work a  sharp  blow.  There  was  a  rumbling, 
grating  sound,  and  the  portrait  over  the 
chimney-piece  swayed  forward. 

<<  The  Priest's  Hole  1 "  cried  one  of  the 
elder  guests,  pushing  forward,  and  pointing 
to  a  long  narrow  crevice  which  was  now 
visible  above.  "  The  hiding-place  that  was 
suspected  to  exist  bat  never  discovered ! " 

At  the  same  moment  a  strange,  vault- 
like atmosphere  seemed  to  difPase  itself 
UiTQUghout  the'  hall,  and  Geraldine 
Blenlonshaw  fell  fainting  on  the  floor. 

In  a  momentall  was  tumult  and  confusion. 
Henry  the  Eighth,  bewildered  and  distracted 
by  the  extraordinary  turn  of  affairs,  found 
himself  dbowed  most  unceremoniouidy. 

The  girl  was  borne  away  to  be  tended 
elsewhere.  Arthur  Blenkinshaw,  with  his 
face  almost  as  colourless  as  his  sister's, 
still  kept  his  hand  upon  the  portion  of 
carving.  He  pressed  it,  and  it  yielded 
slowly,  while  the  rumbling  noise  con- 
tinued, and  the  crevice  widened.  At 
length  a  square  opening  was  discovered 
above  theb  heads.  Meanwhile  the  crowd 
increased  every  second  as  tidings  of 
some  extraordinary  discovery  were  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth. 

"A  ladder  1"  cried  the  same  guest 
"We  must  have  a  ladder.  Who  knows 
what  we  may  discover  there  —  perhaps 
treasure !    Perhaps ^" 

A  short  ladder  was  broueht  and  placed 
in  position.  Arthur  Blen^shaw  was  the 
first  to  ascend  it.  He  disappeared  through 
the  aperture,  to  reappear  almost  instantly 
to  caU  for  a  light,  which  was  handed  to 
him.  Passing  through  the  opening,  he 
found  himself  in  a  small  cell-like  chamber 
about  seven  feet  by  five,  containing  a 
rough  table  and   stool  —  nothing   more. 


Nothing  more  1  What  was  that !  Not  the 
figure  of  a  man  crouched  in  the  comer! 
He  raised  the  light  above  his  head. 

In  a  second  the — whatever  it  was — ^had 
collapsed,  leaving  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
dust  upon  the  floor. 

The  fancy-dress  ball  at  Ohesney  Hall 
broke  up  in  confusion.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  day  it  was  known  throughout  the 
neighbourhood  that  there  had  been  a  ghastly 
discovery  of  human  remains,  and  also  that 
Geraldine  Blenkinshaw  was  ill  with  brain- 
fever.  When  the  matter  came  to  be  inves- 
tigated it  was  found  that  the  walls  of  the 
hiding-place  were  scored  with  marks  which 
seemed  to  have  been  made  with  the  point 
of  some  sharp  weapon.  A  series  of  dots 
and  scratches  having  attracted  attention, 
were  found  on  minute  investigation  to 
point  to  something  even  worse  than  was 
at  first  suspected. 

On  being  deciphered  they  were  made  to 
bear  the  following  interpretotion : 

"J,  Geoffrey  Chesney,  beeing  att  the 
pointe  of  deth,  doe  call  downe  Heaven's 
malisone  upon  my  most  foule  and  tray- 
terous  cousin,  Hubert  Chesney,  in  that 
haveing  lente  his  ayde  to  concele  me  from 
the  crop-eared  naves  that  ware  hard  upon 
my  heels  in  this  secrete  chamber,  of  wh^'^ 
the  sprynge  opes  butt  from  without^  hee 
has  afterward  abbandonned  mee  to  a  most 
crewell  and  lingering  deth,  hopeing  there- 
bye  to  come  into " 

Here  the  marks  ended  abruptly,  to  re- 
commence in  another  place : 

*'  Maye  his  name  bee  blotted  out,  and 
his  hearthe  bee  ever  colde." 

There  Is  nothing  more  to  state,  except 
that  among  the  poor  handfuls  of  dust, 
which  were  all  that  remained  of  the 
unfortunate  victim,  there  were  discovered 
a  ring  set  with  a  large  emerald,  and  a 
rusty  dagger  with  a  broken  point. 

Chesney  Hall  is  again  in  the  market. 
The  Bienkinshaws  have  returned  to  Streat- 
ham,  where  Mr.  Blenkinshaw  has  built 
him  a  mansion  wherein  everything  is  of 
the  newest  and  most  modern  style  possible. 
They  have  never  given  a  fancy-dress  ball 
since,  and  GeriJdine  BlenkinshaWi  In  spite 
of  her  good  looks,  shows  every  symptom  of 
dying  an  old  maid. 

HOUSE- HUNTING. 


The  prophet  says,  *' Fools  build  houses 
and  wise  men  live  in  them."  As  a  tenant 
under  the  usual  three  years'  agreement, 
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modesty  forbids  me  to  venture  any  remark 
on  the  latter  portion  of  the  text.  With 
respect  to  the  first  statement — well,  pro- 
bably the  prophet  was  a  fifty-pound  house- 
holder, trying  to  fit  his  old  carpets  into  a 
new  house.  It  is  a  difficult  thing,  even 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  MS.  notes,  to  carry 
in  your  head  the  dimensions  of  some  eight 
or  ten  carpets  "  all  too  good  to  be  cut  up." 
But  when  you  have  also  to  apportion  them 
over  each  of  ten  houses  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  with  no  more  accurate  measure  than 
an  umbralla^  you  are  ready  to  join  the 
prophet  in  any  denunciation  which  seems 
at  idl  applicable. 

But  this  is  bat  a  minor  misery  of  the 
house-hunter.  From  the  very  moment  he 
enters  the  suburban  agent's  door,  to  that 
last  blessed  hour  when  he  leaves  it  with 
the  lease  in  his  pocket,  he  is  beset  on 
every  side  with  trials.  To  begin  with,  there 
is  that  snare,  the  suburban  houae-agent's 
catalogue,  neatly  b3und  and  profusely 
illustrated.  Who  is  the  great  anonymous 
novelist  that  writes  these  books  1  I  say 
The  writer^  for  these  fascinating  works  are 
always  written  in  the  same  style,  and  one 
can  trace  the  same  powerfcd  hand  in  each. 
Why  does  he  not  doff  his  anonymity,  and 
take  his  place  among  the  great  masters  of 
fiction  of  the  century  I  lb  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  attempt  to  criticise,  but 
there  are  some  passages  which  are  endeared 
to  all  of  us  by  old  and  hallowed  associa- 
tion, and  for  which  we  eagerly  search  the 
local  agent's  catalogue,  whether  we  are 
house-hunting  in  north,  souths  west,  or 
even  east.  Who  does  not  remember  that 
«  charming  villa  containing  nine  rooms  " — 
including  the^  kitchen,  scullery,  and  six- 
foot  bedroom;  that  imposing  "double- 
fronted  residence" — a  picture  is  shown — 
which  has  a  livery  stable  within  three 
yards  of  the  back  windows — ^picture  not 
shown — ^^that  ''unusually  large  garden" 
which  altogether  fails  to  make  up  for  the 
fact  of  an  utterly  unsanitary  house? 

How  these  old  favourites  crop  up  again 
and  again  1  How  each  shows  itself  to  the 
best  advantage  as  they  lie  grouped  round 
the  railway  station!  I  never  have  come 
across  a  house  which  was  more  than  ten 
minutes  from  the  station — that  is,  in  the 
course  of  my  reading.  Actual  experience 
has  made  me  think  that  perhaps  here, 
as  in  other  cases,  this  great  author 
idealises! 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  suburban  *< Estate  Office"  is  the  large 
baize  key -board,   which    usually   hangs 


within  convenient  reach  of  the  counter. 
For  some  time  I  was  unable  to  understand 
on  what  prindple  it  is  worked.  When, 
after  a  long  study  of  one  of  the  fascinating 
works  above  mentioned,  the  house-hunter 
decides  that  he  would  like  to  look  over  a 
certain  house,  the  clerk  affably  asks, 
"  What  number,  please  !  "  He  replies,  say, 
<' Number  1728"  The  clerk  refers  to  a 
large  book,  a  sort  of  "  Edition  de  luxe  "  of 
the  printed  catalogue,  and  reads  "  1728, 
Boseville  House;  landlord,  hum-hum-um. 
Key  at  this  office;"  or  ''Key  at  Number 
21  opposite." 

Blessed  is  the  man  whose  sentence  is 
«Key  at  Number  21  opposite."  'Tis  true 
that  he  will  not  find  the  key  there,  yet  he 
will  probably  obtain  reliable  information 
as  to  how  he  can  get  into  the  house 
through  one  of  the  back  windows.  Bit  if 
the  verdict  is  '<  Key  at  this  office,"  woe  to 
him  !  The  clerk  reaches  to  the  board  and 
takes  down  a  rusty  key  ticketed  1728. 
Seizing  it,  the  eager  hunter  walks  off;  but 
the  first  glance  at  the  keyhole  shows  that 
that  key  never  could  and  never  did  belong 
to  that  door.  "  Try  the  back."  The  key, 
which  would  not  enter  the  front  keyhole, 
buries  itself  to  the  hilt  in  the  back  door  in 
a  vain  endeavour  to  reach  the  lock.  The 
unfortunate  man  is  lucky  if  he  ever  gets 
into  that  house.  The  only  chance  is  to  go 
steadily  through  the  keys  on  that  green 
board.  The  clerk  will  assist  him  with  a 
cheerful  catholicity;  but,  even  with  his 
help,  the  chances  are  about  two  to  one 
against  his  getting  into  the  house. 

My  belief  is,  t£at  this  board  of  keys  is 
part  of  the  original  stock-in-trade  of  the. 
agent,  and  that  they  are  numbered  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  with  a  sublime 
disregard  of  what  houses  shall  be  cata- 
logued to  the  various  numbers.  Next 
time  I  go  house-hunting,  I  shall  first  buy 
a  job  lot  of  old  keys  myself.  It  will  save 
trouble  and  profanity. 

When  finally  you  do  get  into  a  house, 
the  vagaries  of  the  suburban  builder  will 
give  you  no  chance  of  further  thought  as 
to  your  difficulties  in  gaining  an  entrance. 
You  see  that  the  apparently  aimless 
obstacles  which  the  agent  puts  in  y9ur 
way  have  a  purpose.  He  lets  you  down 
gently.  If  you  got  in  easily,  the  tempta- 
tion to  leave  directly  would  be  too  great. 
Bat  he  knows  that,  hardly  won  as  is  your 
entrance,  you  will  not  rashly  leave,  even 
when  confronted  by  the  naked  hideousness 
of  the  builder's  conceptions.  As  far  as 
possible  the  suburban  builder  avoids  lay- 
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ing  BtresB  on  the  kitcheD.  He  knows 
gentility  ia  wanted,  he  feels  that  a  kitchen 
IS  not  genteel,  and  therefore  sappresses  it 
sternly.  If  by  accident  or  want  of  fore- 
sight he  makes  a  kitchen  of  a  decent  size, 
he  promptly  discounts  it  by  lowering  the 
ceiling,  so  that  the  gas -brackets  swing 
below  the  chin.  Bat  when  a  hoose  has  a 
red-brick  facing  and  stained-glass  panels 
to  the  front  door,  no  one  can  expect  much 
in  the  kitchen  way. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  like  the  abso- 
lute abhorrence  for  hot  water  which  the 
builder  shows.  Oertahily  of  late  years 
the  force  of  puUic  opinion  has  moved  him 
somewhat,  and  it  Is  possible  and  even  pro- 
bable to  find  a  hot-water  system  In  those 
new  "fifty  pound  Queen  Annes,"  which 
Une  the  sad  and  dieary  new  roads  of  a 
London  suburb.  But  take  the  old  or 
middle-affed  house;  the  house  with  six 
steps  and  stucco  pillars,  which  has  large 
folding-doors  between  the  two  ''  reception 
rooms."  You  look  over  it  hopefully — 
"Gh>od  solid  walls;  none  of  your  jerry- 
built  houses;  comfortable  rooms,  etc." 
You  enqufce,  «  Bathroom » "  "  Oh  yes ; " 
and  the  caretaker,  witii  legitimate  pride, 
shows  you  a  transmogrified  linen-cupboard, 
six  feet  by  six,  without  a  window,  contain- 
ing a  forlorn  bath — Roman,  I  fancy,  is  the 
technical  name.  But  hot  water!  Oh  dear, 
no  !  The  landlord  has  exhausted  himself 
in  the  way  of  improvements  by  turning 
that  cupboard  Into  a  bathroom.  ''He 
might  put  In  a  geyser,"  remarks  the  care- 
taker, with  that  self-denying  desire  to  let 
the  house  which  all  caretakers  so  curiously 
have.  I  know  those  geysers !  Oonsider- 
hig  our  buflders  and  our  landlords,  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing  that  the  nation  has  ever 
obtained,  and  still  continues  to  keep,  a 
justly  famous  name  for  the  morning  tub. 

The  ''fifty  pound  Queen  Anne,"  with 
all  its  semi-solidified  state,  its  raw  garden. 
Its  situation  on  the  brink  of  a  ploughed 
field,  is  the  best  stand-by  of  the  house- 
hunter.  He  may,  with  a  modified  rapture, 
rejoice  In  all  of  its  modem  improvements 
but  one.  It  is  no  pleasant  thing  to  stand 
outside  a  house  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  bleak 
north-easter;  but  that  is  what  generally 
happens  if  you  put  your  'faith  in  that 
deceitful  llt&e  black  knob,  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  electric  bell.  Be 
warned  in  time;  flee  from  tiie  electric 
belL  It  will  destroy  your  peace  of  mind, 
alienate  your  friends,  and  mtJce  your  life 
miserable  in  every  way.  Better  the  wig- 
wam of  the  savage  than  the  most  ornate 


modem  dwelling  into  which  this  pest  has 
crept. 

It  is  not  simply  that  it  does  not  act; 
that  could  be  got  over.  It  is  intermittent. 
In  bitter  irony  it  strikes,  but  not  as  a  bell 
strikes.  Like  the  British  workman,  it 
strikes  at  the  most  inconvenient  moment. 

Let  your  rich  aunt  call  with  a  legacy 
beaming  in  her  eye.  The  beU  marks  her 
from  afar,  and  when  she  anrives  on  Hie 
doorstep  she  may  push  and  push  at  its 
snub  nose,  but  not  a  sound  will  It  emit. 
Finally,  after  bangine  the  door  with  her 
umbrdla,  she  is  adnutted  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  no  apology  can  appease  her. 
Witiiin  ihe  next  half-hour  the  rate-collector 
calls,  and  at  his  first  touch  the  bell  re- 
sponds with  a  shrill,  mal^ant  voice. 

If,  when  you  are  taking  your  bath  on 
a  particularly  "fresh"  morning,  you  find 
that  there  are  no  towels,  the  bell  will  not 
help  you.  You  may  shiver  in  a  way  that 
would  melt  the  heart  of  a  faneral  bell; 
but  the  electric  bell  has  no  heart  It 
mocks  you.  The  honest  old  English  pull- 
bell,  when  It  broke  down,  acknowledged 
failure  by  hanging  its  head;  but  this 
smug-faced  hy]^>cnte  responds  to  your 
thumb  with  alacrity,  though  fully  conscious 
that  there  is  no  answering  tinkle  below. 
Three  years  In  a  house  fitted  with  this 
abomination  will  take  a  corresponding 
three  years  off  your  Ufe.  The  caretaker 
always  makes  a  great  point  of  its  ad- 
vantages, and  the  bell,  with  fiendish  in- 
genuity, appears  very  docile  to  his  touch. 
"  His  toudi,"  I  said,  but,  wh^  one  comes 
to  think  of  it^  It  is  usually  the  female 
caretaker  who  officiates.  The  male  care- 
taker, It  is  a  curious  fact,  sleeps  in  the 
day.  The  female  caretaker,  baby  in  arms, 
always  shows  you  round  the  house,  and 
you  always  have  to  peep  In  a  deprecatory 
sort  of  way  Into  one — ^usually  the  best — 
bedroom,  as  *'  there  his  my  'usband  asleep, 
hif  you  please,  sir."  The  only  male  care- 
taker I  ever  saw  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
and,  I  believe,  had  risen  when  I  rang  the 
belL  The  fact  is,  that  caretakers  belong 
as  a  rule  to  the  class  of  nieht  workers,  such 
as  policemen,  signalmen,  burglars,  and  the 
like. 

The  most  extraordinary  trait  of  the  care- 
takers is  their  real  desire  to  let  the  house 
they  are  living  in.  One  would  think  that 
the  prospect  of  tuming  out  of  a  comfortable 
villa  would  make  them  point  out  the  de- 
fects, which  are  usually  many.  But  no  1 
with  chivalrous  zeal  they  point  to  all  the 
beauties  of  the  scenei^  round ;  and  leaning 
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their  back  against  a  aaapiciously  damp 
patch  on  the  wall,  dilate  on  the  '*  roomy 
landing  "  on  which  you  are  standing.  And 
so  aU  through.  The  kitchen  range,  which 
afterwards  possibly  plays  you  any  amonnt 
of  tricks,  is  the  most  beautiful  the  female 
caretaker  has  ever  used.  The  conservatory, 
in  the  end  too  dranghty  for  yonr  hardiest 
plants,  the  male  caretaker  assures  you  has 
been  Uie  means  of  Us  obtaining  numerous 
pr]£es  at  the  local  flower  show.  Of  all  the 
mysteries  of  those  strange  people,  the  care- 
takers, nothing  is  so  mysterious  as  their 
mendacious  fidelity  to  their  master. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  real  way  to 
go  house-hunting  is  to  do  it  by  deputy. 
It  saves  trouble  and  wear  and  t^  of  soul 
and  boots.  Besides,  there  Is  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  having  some  one 
to  revile  over  the  inevitable  defects  wUch 
are  found  in  a  new  house  only  after 
Uhing  possession.  My  brotiier-in-law  first 
put  me  up  to  this  —  that  is,  to  house- 
hunting for  him.  He  is  none  of  your 
''  fifty-pound  house  holders,''  but  a  regular 
top-weight — two  hundred  and  fifty  pounder, 
without  his  stables. 

He  came  down  to  my  office,  and  pointed 
oat  to  me  that  he  must  have  a  larger 
hotuei  but  that  he  did  not  want  his  name 
known  in  connection  with  his  search.  He 
convinced  me,  at  the  time,  that  this  was 
very  wise  on  his  part,  but  now  I  believe 
his  sole  motive  was  to  get  me  to'  do  it  for 
him,  which  convinces  me  still  more  of  his 
wisdom! 

In  any  case,  I  could  not  disoblige  so 
influential  and  wealthy  a  relative,  and  I 
agreed  to  look  over  a  few  {daces  quietly  for 
eSbl  Besides,  there  was  a  certain  con- 
sequence in  inspecting  such  mansions  as  he 
selected,  «  with  a  view  to  taking  them.'' 

So  taking  his  list  and  his  umbrella — ^he 
said  he  knew  the  sfze  of  his  carpets  better 
in  umbrellas  than  in  feet — I  sallied  forth, 
and  disturbed  people  at  all  imaginable 
times.  I  upset  nursery  teas  and  kitchen 
dinners ;  I  appeared  at  one  house  in  the 
middle  of  a  fashionable  "at  home,"  and 
was  ushered  into  the  dining-room  and  had 
a  cap  of  tea  and  a  caviare  sandwich  before 
I  could  explain  my  errand.  I  tried  to 
measure  a  school-room  under  the  eyes  of  a 
severe  governess  and  six  young  ladies.  I 
was  treated  in  some  places  like  a  duke ;  in 
others  like  a  labour  agitator.  In  some 
houses  the  lady  or  g^tSsman  would  show 
me  round ;  in  others  ttie  gardener ;  and  in 
one  case  I  was  put  in  charge  of  a  nurse- 
maid and  two  cmldren,  who  asked  me,  on 


leaving,  for  pennies.  And  so  I  should 
have  gone  on  till  this  day,  for  hiy  brother- 
in-law  could  not  make  up  his  mind,  and 
when  he  could  my  sister  wouldn't.  How- 
ever, at  last  he  gave  me  an  opening  to 
irfthdraw,  and  I  took  it  Not  content 
with  the  houses  ostensibly  to  let,  he 
wanted  me  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  mutual 
friend,  and  look  over  it  without  revealing 
my  purpose.  I  believe  he  had  a  vague 
idea  of  making  the  man  some  tempUng 
offer  for  it  if  It  should  {ffove  suitable, 
which  I  knew  it  wouldn't.  '*  Just  measure 
the  drawing-room  with  this,"  he  said, 
flourishing  ms  umbrella.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
explain,  if  I  was  caught  sending  on  a  chair 
probing  the  ceiling  with  an  umbrella.  He 
seemed  rather  hurt  at  my  suggesting  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  reasonable 
request  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  bed- 
rooms. Anyway,  I  refused  to  go,  and  I 
was  never  again  asked  to  I90K  over  a 
house  on  his  behsJf.  I  thbk  he  sends  a 
clerk  now — two  hundred  and  fifty  pound 
householders  can  do  that  sort  of  thing. 


THE  VINTAGE  OP  THE  MEDOC. 

The  be&t  clarets  are  grown  in  the 
district  called  the  M^doc,  which  is 
divided  Into  the  Haut  M^doc  and  the  Bas 
M6doc,  and  again  subdivided  into  localities 
such  as  Pauifiac,  Margaux,  St  Julien,  and 
St.  Est^phe.  These  names  are  applied  to 
the  growths  of  the  respective  localities — 
and  to  a  good  deal  besides. 

The  M6doc  is  a  long  tongue  of  land  which 
stretches  north  from  Bordeaux  between 
the  sea  and  the  rivers  Garonne  and 
Gironde.  The  name  is  believed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  ''medio 
aqnse,"  because  this  tongue  is  very  nearly 
lurrounded  by  water.  It  forms  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  area  of  sand- 
hills and  marshlands  comprehensively 
called  Les  Landes,  and  to  the  peculiarity 
of  its  soil  it  owes  some  of  the  moat 
valuable  vineyards  in  the  world.  Yet  it 
is  not  what  can  be  called  fertile  soil,  being 
of  a  Ught  pebbly  character,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  best  wine  is  produced 
where  the  earth  appears  the  most  sterile, 
and  In  fact  little  better  than  stone-heaps. 

The  vine  flourishes  best  where  the  soil 
is  too  thin  even  to  encourage  weeds,  and 
where  the  bushes  are  stunted.  The 
reason  is  that  in  such  places  the  earth 
retains  the  sun-heat  long  after  sundown, 
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BO  that  the  work  of  fractification  proceeds 
almost  as  steadily  by  night  as  by  day. 
The  surface  of  the  M^doc  is  composed 
of  sand  and  pebbles  supposed  to  have  been 
washed  down  by  the  mountain  -  torrents 
from  the  Pyrenees,  and  deposited  ages  ago 
on  the  sea  margin. 

At  what  period  in  history  the  vine 
was  introduced  into  France  is  somewhat 
nncertaio.  Pliny  says  that  Helicon,  the 
Helvetian,  brought  the  vine  from  Bome 
into  Gaul,  but  Plutarch  says  that  the 
Gauls  obtained  the  vine  themselves  when 
they  invaded  Italy  in  the  third  century 
before  Christ.  O^er  historians  credit  the 
Phoenicians  with  the  gift,  and  others  say 
that  the  culture  of  me  grape  was  first 
learned  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
commerca  Once  Introduced,  it  is  certain 
that  it  rapidly  throve  and  extended  in  all 
directions,  so  much  so  Uiat  in  the  time  of 
the  Soman  invasion  it  was  regarded  with, 
doubtless  pretended,  fear,  as  likely  to  cause 
a  famine  by  taking  the  place  which  ought  to 
be  occupied  by  corn.  But  often  as  the  lands 
of  Gallia  have  been  devastated,  the  vine 
has  never  ceased  to  thrive,  and  nowhere 
better  than  in  the  district  of  the  Medoc. 

It  is  not  a  healthy  district,  for  notwith- 
standing its  stony  soil  and  its  altitude 
above  the  Garonne,  it  is  full  of  marshes 
and  stagnant  pools.  For  this  reason  its 
numerous  costly  chateaux  are  occupied  only 
for  a  short  tfane  each  year  during  the 
vintage  season.  The  resident  popmation 
of  peasantry  and  labourers  is,  nevertheless, 
considerable,  each  viheyard  having  a  group 
of  cottages  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
permanently  required  for  the  industry. 

The  vine  is  cultivated  in  open  fields, 
unprotected  by  walls  and  hedges,  and  a 
vineyard  is  by  no  means  a  picturesque 
object  The  vine  is  trained  along  hori- 
zontal laths,  attached  to  posts  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  in  long  contkuous  lines 
with  the  best  exposure  to  the  sun.  Four 
times  a  year  the  plough  is  drawn  between 
the  lines  to  turn  over  the  soil,  and  the 
plough  is  drawn  by  oxen  whose  steady 
tread  offers  no  bjury  to  the  plants. 

After  five  years  the  vine  begins  to 
yield,  and  the  older  it  is,  the  better 
is  the  wine  produced  from  its  grapes. 
Some  of  the  vines  in  the  M6doc  are  said 
to  be  over  two  hundred  years  old.^  It 
is  only  when  ttie  grapes  begin  to  ripen 
that  any  protection  is  provided.  The 
worst  enemies,  curiously  enough,  are  the 
dogs,  which  are  very  destructive,  and  to 
keep  off  whom  temporary  furze  fences  are 


placed  round  the  vines.  For  protection 
from  birds  and  thieves,  watchera  with  guns 
are  posted  day  and  night. 

By  the  end  of  September  the  grapes 
should  be  ready  for  the  vintage,  and  then 
the  M^doc  wakens  from  its  lethargy  and 
resounds  from  end  to  end  with  bustle  and 
song.  Then  it  is  that  the  cbdteaux  fill  up 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  and 
their  friends,  and  that  the  peasants  pour 
in  from  the  surrounding  country  for  em- 
ployment in  the  harvest. 

The  vineyards  are  alive  from  mom  to 
eve  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
divided  into  gangs,  each  under  a  foreman 
who  is  responsible  for  the  ingathering  of 
a  dozen  or  so  of  rows  of  vines.  His  charge 
is  to  see  that  the  people  stick  to  their 
work,  that  they  cut  no  unripe  grapes,  and 
leave  no  ripe  ones  on  the  vines,  that  they 
leave  none  on  the  ground,  and  put  no 
leaves  or  refuse  into  the  basketa  The 
women  and  children  do  the  picking,  and 
with  almost  mechanic  U  precision  reject  all 
decayed  spechnens.  At  every  row  is  a 
cutter  who  cuts  the  bunches  and  places 
the  fruit  in  a  basket ;  to  him  comes  regu- 
larly a  man  to  tike  away  the  basket  as  it 
is  filled,  and  to  empty  it  into  a  headless 
cask;  when  this  cask  is  filled  it  is  drawn 
by  oxen  to  the  cellars. 

The  pay  of  the  vintagers  is  good — about 
a  franc  and  a  half  a  day  per  man,  and  half 
that  per  woman  and  child,  in  addition 
to  their  food.  The  work  lasts  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  it  is  a  merry  time  while 
it  lasts,  songs  and  music  filling  the  air  both 
in  the  vineyards  and  at  the  presses. 

When  the  casks  filled  with  the  rich  ripe 
fruit  reach  the  cellars — ^long  stone  buildings 
without  floors — they  are  emptied  on  to 
a  horizontal  lattice-work  table.  On  tUs 
the  grapes  are  rubbed  by  a  skilled  work- 
man in  such  a  manner  that  the  fruit  drops 
through  into  a  trough  beneath,  while  the 
stalks  remain  to  be  thrown  away.  Treat- 
ment differs,  but  following  the  most  general 
process  the  grapes  which  fall  through  the 
lattice- work  are  received  in  a  trough  which 
is  on  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  with  a 
groove  to  permit  the  juice  to  run  freely  off 
into  a  receiver.  Upon  the  bottom  of  this 
trough  the  fruit  is  spread  evenly,  and  then 
three  or  four  men  with  bare  legs  and  feet 
begin  to  tread  down  the  grapes,  dancing 
to  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  as  long  as  the 
grapes  continue  to  be  thrown  in. 

This  is  wine-treading,  and  although 
machines  have  been  often  introduced  to 
supersede  it,  and  are,  in  fact,  used  in  some 
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vineyards,  the  belief  remains  that  a  virtue 
exists  in  the  human  feet  which  no  mere 
mechanical  pressure  can  provide.  This 
may  seem  odd,  but  it  is  readily  explainable. 
The  weight  of  the  human  body  in  rhythmic 
dance  is  quite  sufficient  to  crush  the  grapes, 
while  the  human  foot  is  sufficiently  flexible 
not  to  crush  the  seeds,  which  contain  an 
oil  Id  jnrious  to  the  wine. 

It  is  held  by  some  growers  that  crushing 
produces  a  more  rapid  and  equable  fermen- 
tation of  the  juice,  although  a  lighter- 
coloured  wine.  Others  maintain  that  it 
produces  too  much  sediment,  and  that  it 
is  better  to  throw  tiie  unbroken  grapes 
into  the  vat,  and  allow  them  to  exude 
their  juice  in  a  natural  process  of  fermenta- 
tion. That  process  takes  about  a  fort- 
nighti  by  which  time  the  skins  and  seeds 
will  have  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat. 
When  the  grapes  are  trodden  it  is  only 
the  juice  which  runs  into  the  vat;  but 
after  the  men  are  done  dancing  upon  them, 
the  skins  and  pulp  are  put  into  a  mechanical 
press,  where  the  remaining  juice  is  squeezed 
out  of  them,  and  made  into  Inferior  wines. 

Whether  it  be  the  whole  grape  or  the 
trodden  juice  which  is  put  into  the  vats — 
huge  oaken  vessels  standing  in  a  row  in 
the  sheds — these  are  hermetically  sealed, 
with,  perhaps,  a  siphon  to  carry  ofiP  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  that  may  be  generated. 
Two  weeks  is  the  usual  time  allowed  in 
the  yats,  but  the  period  varies,  and  may 
extend  to  four  weeks. 

When  fermentation  is  completed  the 
liquor  is  run  of  into  sixty-gaUon  casks, 
the  contents  of  each  vat  being  distributed 
over  the  casks,  so  that  each  cask  receives 
a  due  proportion  of  the  contents  of  each 
vat,  and  none  receives  all  the  top,  all  the 
middle,  or  all  the  bottom  of  a  vat 

We  have  spoken  as  if  the  grapes  were 
always  separated  from  the  stolks  before 
befaig  trodden,  or  placed  in  the  vats,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  an  invariable 
practice.  Some  authorities  maintain  that 
the  stalks  should  not  be  separated — at  any 
rate,  when  the  grapes  are  over-sweet  and 
require  the  addition  of  tannic  acid  to  give 
strength  and  colour  to  the  wine,  or  when 
it  is  desirable  to  lengthen  the  period  of 
fermentation.  A  saccharometer  deter- 
mines the  approximate  quantity  of  sugar 
in  the  "must,"  and  enables  the  wine- 
maker  to  decide  whether  to  remove  the 
stalks  or  retain  them,  or  even — as  in  some 
rare  caseti — to  add  a  little  sugar. 

We  will  pass  over  the  chemical  process 
of  fermentation,  and  come  to  the  next 


industrial  process  in  wine-making.    Tills 
is  the  barrelling  and  bottling. 

The  barrels  must  be  of  the  best  oak  and 
the  best  make,  for  a  bad  barrel  will  spoil 
the  best  wine  that  was  ever  made,  lliey 
have  to  be  very  carefully  cleaned  out,  first 
with  boiling  water,  and  then  with  brandy, 
frfter  which  they  are  fumigated  by  means 
of  a  bit  of  lighted  sulphur  at  the  end  of  a 
rod  run  through  the  bung-hole.  When 
thoroughly  purified  they  are  put  in  a  row 
upon  thick  beams  to  protect  them  from 
the  damp  floor.  After  being  filled  with 
the  new  wine,  they  have  to  be  constantly 
watched  by  the  cellarman,  who  gauges 
regularly  the  evaporation,  and  replaces  the 
exact  quantity  evaporated.  This  refilling 
is  very  frequent  at  first,  but  after  a  few 
months  once  a  fortnight  suffices.  The 
bungs  also  have  to  be  carefully  watched, 
and  the  linen  round  them  constantly 
changed,  since  any  acid  which  the  doth 
absorbs  may  be  imparted  to  the  wine. 
'  By  the  month  of  March  the  first  *' rack- 
ing," or  drawing  ofiP,  of  the  new  wine  is 
done.  That  is  to  say,  the  wine  is  led  off 
by  a  siphon  from  the  first  cask  to  a  new 
one,  which  has  been  as  carefully  cleansed 
and  purified  as  the  first.  The  siphon  is 
used  so  that  the  wine  may  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  air.  The  process  is 
repeated  in  June  and  again  in  October, 
and  each  drawing  off  should  be  clearer 
than  its  predecessor.  When  the  clarifying 
is  not  proceeding  as  It  should,  from  any 
cause,  some  makers  throw  the  whites  of 
half-a-dozen  eggs  into  the  cask,  others  use 
gelatin,  or  some  other  clarifier,  but  nothing 
which  can  in  any  way  injure  the  quality  or 
colour  of  the  wine. 

Sometimes,  if  the  fermentation  in  the 
vats  has  been  Imperfect,  a  second  fer- 
mentation will  take  place  In  the  casks,  the 
symptom  of  which  will  be  the  blowing  out 
of  the  bungby  the  generation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  When  this  happens,  the  wine  Is 
promptly  drawn  off  and  passed  through 
pipes  immersed  in  boOing  water  to  another 
barrel.  Tills  danger  is  incidental  only  to 
the  first  year.  Second  fermentation  rarely 
occurs  in  the  second  year ;  but  in  the  second 
year  the  wine  is  racked  off  three  times 
again. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  wine  is 
ready  for  bottUog,  for  it  will  not  mature 
any  more  In  wood  after  that  term.  Some 
wines  mature  much  earlier.  The  bottling 
process  is  simple,  but  very  great  care  has 
to  be  exercised  with  the  corks,  which 
are  soaked  in  brandy  before  being  forced 
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by  an  iiiffeiiioaB  machine  into  the  neeka  of 
the  botuea.  The  bottles  are  then  sealed 
or  oq[waled,  and  laid  on  their  sides  in  the 
cellar,  either  to  mature  there,  or  to  be 
presently  packed  into  oases  and  shipped 
abroad.  This  is  with  regard  to  wines 
'^  bottled  at  the  chateau,"  bat  of  course  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  claret  consumed 
in  this  country  is  imported  in  wood  and 
bottled  here. 

A  Tintage  does  not  always  turn  out  as 
well  as  is  expected  and  predicted  at  the 
time  of  bottling.  Sometimes  a  wine 
which  promised  well  fails  to  mature  its 
virtues  in  bottle,  and  sometimes  a  wine  of 
which  not  much  was  expected  developes 
great  qualities. 

The  most  abundant  crops  have  not,  as  a 
rule,  produced  the  most  famous  vintages, 
but  the  year  1875  produced  the  largest 
crop  ever  yielded  in  the  M^doc,  and  no 
better  wine  has  been  made  since.  The 
year  1868  was  also  one  of  an  exceptionally 
abundant  crop,  but  the  wine  of  that  year 
is  not  clasQified  higher  than  ''fair."  The 
next  year,  1869,  y&lded  the  largest  crop 
till  then  known,  and  the  wine  has  con- 
tinued to  improve  in  quality,  until  what 
remains  of  it  now  commands  a  high  price. 
In  1870  the  quantity  was  moderate,  and 
Uie  quality  good.  la  1871,  again,  the 
crop  was  the  smallest  known  for  years, 
but  the  wine  was  of  remarkable  excellence. 
Then  again,  in  1873,  the  crop  was  still 
smaller,  and  the  quality  poor;  while  in 
1874  there  was  a  tremendous  vintage  of 
splendid  wine,  which  now  commands  the 
highest  price  in  the  market. 

To  sum  up  later  vintages,  1876  was  a 
small  crop  and  poor  quality;  1877  was  a 
fair  crop  and  iulerior  quality;  1878  was 
the  smidlest  crop  since  1873,  but  the  mne 
was  excellent,  some  of  it  as  good  as  1875  ; 
1879  was  a  moderate  crop  of  ordinary 
quality;  1880  was  a  small  crop  which 
promised  well  in  quality,  but  went  worse ; 
1881  was  a  light  crop  of  very  good 
quality ;  1882  was  a  still  smaller  crop  of 
very  inferior  quality;  1883  was  a  large 
crop  of  poor  quality;  1884  was  largely 
spoiled  by  mildew,  and  few  of  the  wines 
came  up  to  average  quality.  Since  1884 
the  crops  have  been  small,  but  the  quality 
has  been  fair  to  good,  and  that  of  1887 
especially  is  ranked  as  high  as  the  vintage 
of  1875. 

In  the  M^doc,  of  course,  it  is  only  red 
wine  which  is  produced.  The  Sauterne 
district  is  where  the  white  wine  is  made, 
and  there  the  vintage  is  much  later  than 


in  the  M6doc.  There  the  grapes  are 
not  gathered  until  thoroughly  sun-ripened. 
They  are  trodden  with  the  feet  as  soon  as 
they  are  picked,  and  the  fermentation  takes 
place  in  the  barrels,  which  are  kept  con^ 
stantly  full  .The  process  takes  about  a 
month,  when  racking-off  begins.  Much 
racking  is  needed  before  the  wine  becomes 
sufficiently  clear  for  first  quality.  Each 
vineyard  usualljr  makes  three  gndes  of 
wine  at  each  vmtage — '<Or&me  de  t^te" 
from  the  choicest  and  most  carefully  se- 
lected grapes ;  ''vin  de  tSte  "  from  the  next 
picking,  and  **  Centre  "  from  the  remainder 
of  the  crop. 

In  the  M^doc  the  vineyards  are  them- 
selves classified  according  to  merit,  and 
very  capricious  is  Nature  In  distributing 
her  favours.  It  is  curious  to  remark  how 
a  few  paces  only  may  separate  the  birth- 
place of  priceless  wines  and  that  of  name- 
less "  claret"  The  several "  cms,"  or  vine- 
yards, are  thus  classified  by  the  wine 
experts  of  Bordeaux  in  order  of  merit : 

First  cms:  Gh&teau-Lafitte,  PauDlac; 
Chateau  -  Margaux,  Margaux ;  Chiteau- 
Latour,  Fauillac ;  OhS.teau-Haut-Br{on. 

Second  eras :  Mouton,  Paufllac ;  Bauzan- 
S^gla,  Margaux ;  Bauzan-Gassies ;  L^oville- 
Lascases,  St.  Julien;  L6oville-Foyf^r4 ; 
L^oville  -  Barton ;  Dcurfort-Vivens;  Las- 
combes;  Gruand-Larose-Sarg,  St.  Julien; 
Gruand-Larose,  St.  Julien ;  Braiune  -  Gan- 
tenac;  Pichon-Longueidlle,Pauillac;  Plphon- 
Longueville-Lalande  ;^  Dn(»ru-Beaucaillou, 
St  Julien;  Cos-Destoumel,  St  Est^phe; 
Montrose. 

Third  cms :  Kirwan,  Oantenac ;  Gh^teau- 
dlssan;  Lagrange,  St  Julien;  Langoa; 
Ch^teau-Giscours,  Labarde ;  Malescot-Saint- 
Exup^ry,  Margaux;  Gantenac-Bronn,  Gan- 
tenac;  Palmer;  La  Lagune,  Ludon; 
Desmiraili  Margaux;  Galon -Segur,  St 
Est^phe ;  Ferri^re,  Margaux ;  Marquis 
d'Alesme  Becker. 

Fourth  crus:  Saint-Pierre,  St  Julien; 
Branaire-Duluc  ;  Talbot ;  Duhart-Milon ; 
Poujet,  Gantenac ;  La-Tour-Oamet ;  Bochet, 
St  Est^phe ;  Chateau -Beychevelle,  St 
Julien ;  La  Prieur6,  Gantenac ;  Marquis  de 
Therme,  Margaux. 

Fifth  eras :  Pontet  -  Ganet,  Pauillac ; 
Batailiey ;  Grand-Puy-Lacoste ;  Ducasse- 
Grand-Puy;  Lynch-Bages;  Lynch-Mousses; 
Dauzac-Labarde ;  Mouton  d'Armailhacq ; 
Le  Tertre,  Arsac;  Haut-Bages,  Pauillac; 
P^desclant;  Belgrave,  St  Laurent;  Gam- 
ensac;  Cos-Lam)ry,  St  Est^phe;  Glerc- 
Milon,  Pauillac;  Croizet-Bages;  Gantemerle, 
Macau. 
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Tbis  is  the  classification  of  the  Gh^teaa 
wines  adopted  by  the  Bordeaux  Ohamber 
of  Wine  Bx(d^rs  in  1885,  and  considered 
to  be  a  thozoagUy  just  one.  All  the  wines 
of  these  eras  are  good — for  some  palates 
those  of  the  last  two  or  three  classes  may 
be  preferable  to  the  first  two — bat  the 
qoality  of  the  Tintage,  as  we  have  seen, 
varies  from  year  to  year.  Age  is  no  test  of 
value  in  the  wines  of  the  M^doc — or  at  least 
is  not  a  sufficient  test — ^unless  the  vintage 
was  a  good  one.  A  large  vineyard  will 
produce  as  much  as  eight  hundred  casks  of 
wine  at  each  full  vintage,  but  numbers  of 
the  small  growers  are  content  with  even 
fif^  casks  as  their  year's  work.  The  price 
vudes  greatly  with  the  reputation  of  the 
Ohilteau  and  the  quality  of  tihe  vintage.  The 
wines  of  the  first  cms,  for  instance,  will 
sell  for  fifty  pounds  per  hogshead,  or  more, 
as  soon  as  tihey  are  made,  and  the  other 
growdis  run  downwardB  according  to  merit 
and  the  state  of  the  market 

What,  then,  is  Claret  1    It  is  a  general 
name  applied  to  all  red  wines  imported 
from  France,  and  to  others  which  resemble 
them,  imported  from  other  countries — as 
Spanish,    Portuguese,     Australian,     etc., 
clarets.    The  word  itself  Is  taken  from 
the  French — ^Yin  Olairet^  or  clarified  wine 
— ^but  nowadays  the  larger  portion  of-  the 
wine  drunk  under  the  name  of  French 
claret  is  not  the  product  of  French  grapes. 
A  few  figures  will  show  this.    In  the 
^neyards  of  France   the  production    of 
wine  has  fallen  off  within  the  last  twenty 
years  by  about  two-thirds,  in  consequence 
of  Vke  ravages  of  tihe  phylloxera,  and  other 
diseases.      In  1875  the  vintage  yielded 
over  seventy-eight  millions  ot  hectoUtres  of 
wine,  but  of   late  years  the  yield   has 
averaged  only  about  twenty-five  millions. 
The  area  under  vines  is  now  about  one- 
fourth  less  than  it  was  even  in  1880.    On 
the  other  hand  the  importations  of  foreign 
wine  into  France — principally  from  Spain, 
Algeria,  and  Italy  —  have,  since    1878, 
grown  from  half-a-million  hectolitres  to 
ten  and  a  half  million  hectolitres,  that  is  to 
say  to  nearly  half  the  extent  of  the  French 
crop. 

Again,  while  the  vintage  has  decreased 
two-thirds,  the  exports  have  fallen  off  only 
one-third.  How  is  this!  Because  the 
tenand  a  half  million  hectolitresof  imported 
wines  are  blended  with  the  ''petits  vins''  of 
the  French  vineyards,  which  contain  too  little 
alcohol  of  their  own  to  be  fit  to  export. 
These  thin  wines  are  manipulated  in  some 
skilful  way  to  acquire  a  perfume,  and  are 


then  mixed  with,  say,  strong  Spanish 
wines  to  bring  them  up  to  the  required 
strength.  The  result  is  not  altogether  un- 
palatable, and  possibly  ifi  whpleeome 
enough ;  but  it  is  not  Vin  de  M6doc. 

The  manufacturing,  blending,  and 
maturing  of  wines  is  an  enormous  in- 
dustry, but  it  is  c<mducted  for  the  most 
part  in  the  cellars  of  the  merchants  of 
Bordeaux,  and  is  altogether  separated  from 
what  has  beei^  the  object  of  this  article  to 
describe — the  vintaging  of  the  M^doc.  It 
should  be  said  that  the  owners  of  the 
chateau-vineyards,  whose  names  are  often 
misappropriated  by  the  mixers^  are  very 
strongly  opposed  to  the  manipulation  of 
foreign  wines,  now  so  common  in  France, 
and  if  they  had  their  way,  would  {Kit  on 
such  prohibitive  tariff -duties  as  would 
stop  ttie  trade.  Naturally  they  wish  to 
preserve  the  reputations  and  sustain  the 
values  of  tiieir  vintages,  but  the  world 
apparently  cannot  get  on  without  cheap 
*' claret,"  and  the  clever  French  makers 
have  proved  themselves  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  that  is  wanted,  even  when  the 
M^doc  is  prostrate  with  black  rot  and 
mildew. 

Never  mind  if  your  shilling  pint  of  "  St. 
Jnlien  "  never  saw  St.  Julien  in  its  life — 
it  Is  Yin  Olairet  all  the  same,  and  is  not 
less  wholesome  for  having  been  grown 
under  an  African  or  a  Spanish  sun.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  cheap  "clarets" 
which  are  not  mingled  grape  juice,  but 
vile  chemical  concoctions.  Of  such  abomi- 
nations we  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that 
to  avoid  them  one  has  only  to  deal  with  a 
respectable  wine  merchant,  who  derives  his 
supplies  from  shippws  of  oredit  and  repute. 

So  great  has  the  industry  of  wine-maUng. 
become  in  France,  apart  from  the  vine- 
yards, that  a  project  is  in  contemplation 
by  some  French  capitalists  to  acquire  large 
tracts  of  land  in  Oalifornia,  where  the  vine 
flourishes,  and  to  grow  wines  there  for 
shipment  home  to  France  for  manufiicture 
and  re-export ! 


THE  LATE  MRS.  VERNON^ 

By  a.   MOBBRLY. 

Author  of  " Zcidy  Valeria"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Dr.  Walsham  and  ITurse  Magrath  were 
agreed  for  once  in  their  lives  as  to  the 
mischief  done  by  Colpnel  Fortescue's  visit. 
It  had  thrown  my  recovery  back  for  days« 
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80 1  was  assured,  I  think  they  were  wrong. 
Some  ill  effects  in  the  shape  of  exhaustion 
an4  a  slight  access  of  fever  followed  it 
certainly;  but,  mentally  and  morally,  it 
roused  and  braced  me  as  nothing  else  could 
have  donei  I  was  aUve  agidui  thinking 
and  planning  for  mysdlf,  conscious,  so  it 
seemed  to  me,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
that  I  had  a  self  worth  living  and  planning 
for. 

The  clasp  of  those  strong,  brown  fingers 
still  thrilled  warm  through  mine.  The 
dark,  kindly  glance,  resting  on  me  with  its 
look  of  chivalrous  tenderness,  had  filled  me 
with  a  cheering  sense  of  comradeship,  of 
hope  and  courage  to  meet  the  task  that  lay 
before  me. 

Then  the  truth,  and  the  shame  of  it, 
stung  me  to  the  souL  The  words,  the 
touch,  the  look  were  not  for  me,  but  for 
the  dead  woman  whom  I  was  robbing  of 
her  name  and  her  place  in  the  world. 

Why  had  not  Colonel  Fortescue  found 
me  out  to  be  an  impostor  at  once  f  Was 
there  such  a  strong  likeness  between  me 
and  my  unfortunate  fellow-traveller  as  to 
deceive  an  old  friend ! 

The  glass  stood  so  that  by  leaning  for- 
ward I  could  see  my  reflection,  and  I  pur- 
veyed myself  critically  on  the  spot  I 
remembered  her  cream-white  complexion 
— mine  was  blanched  now  to  somewhat 
the  same  tint;  our  hair  and  height  were 
the  same  —  but  the  eyesi  Mine  were 
certainly  dark  like  her?,  and  had  the  same 
thick  curling  lashes,  npw  I  came  to  look  at 
them;  but  the  expression  was  as  utterly 
different  as  was  my  straight  mouth  and 
square  chin  from  her  soft  rosebud  lips  and 
dimples.  I  recalled  her  pathetic  little  lift- 
ings of  her  eyebrows  and  the  pretty  pout 
of  her  baby  lipc,  and  fancied  how  they 
would  suit  my  commonplace  features.  My 
face  involuntarily  assumed  the  appealing, 
pettish,  childish  expression  with  a  result 
so  comic  that  I  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  the 
face  in  the  glass  laughed  back  at  me  for, 
the  first  time  in  my  memory.  Then  the  bare 
thought  of  nurse  catching  me  practising 
simpers  at  my  ndrror  made  me  blush  all 
over  in  still  more  unfamiliar  fashion,  and  I 
dropped  back  In  my  chair  abashed  and 
confused. 

It  was  the  matron  who  broke  In  on  my 
solitude. 

*'  More  enquiries  after  you,  Mrs.  Vernon," 
she  said  pleasantly;  *'a  lady  visitor  this 
time." 

I  started  nervously.  Colonel  Fortescue's 
ani^iety  that  my  presence  there  should  be 


kept  secret  had  impressed  me  uncomfort- 
ably. 

"  I  cannot  see  her.  Don't  let  her  come." 

"  She  need  not.  You  are  not  the  Mrs. 
Vernon  she  wants.  She  is  quite  an  un- 
educated person  in  search  of  a  missing 
friend  of  your  name.  It  was  merely  a 
coincidence  that  you  should  be  travelling 
on  the  same  date.  Her  Mrs.  Vernon  is  an 
elderly  lady  coming  from  the  north  of 
Ireland." 

"I  have  no  friends  in  England — ^none, 
none,  except  Colonel  Fortescue.  He  Is  the 
only  person  I  can  see.  If  anybody  else 
comes  pretending  to  know  me,  please 
— please  keep  them  away,"  I  begged 
urgently. 

The  matron  raised  her  fine  eyebrows 
slighdy,  but  promised,  and  I  tried  to  feel 
reassured. 

No  one  else  came,  and  I  began  steadily 
to  set  about  arranging  a  statement  of  my 
case  to  lay  before  Colonel  Fortescue  on  hb 
next  visit. 

Nurse,  under  protest  and  with  many  a 
caution,  had  procured  me  a  notebook  and 
pencil,  and  I  spent  the  long  quiet  hours  in 
my  great  chidr  by  the  window  writing 
down  with  painful  care  all  that  I  could 
recollect  of  Mrs.  Vernon  and  the  details  of 
our  meeting ;  stopping  languidly  now  and 
then  to  watch  the  yellow  leaves  of  my 
plane-tree  swirling  softly  to  earth.  As 
to  my  own  identity  it  seemed  at  first  as  If 
I  could  find  any  number  of  witnesses  to 
prove  it;  but  when  I  came  to  make  a 
note  of  them  they  dwindled  down  to  an 
unsatisfactory  half-dozen.  My  own  story 
of  my  early  days  would  be  disposed  of  by 
Dr.  Walsham  as  a  fiction,  the  mvention  of 
a  diseased  imagination.  If  I  insisted  on 
being  Miss  Margison,  what  more  natural 
than  for  me  to  invent  the  whole  of  Mfss 
Margison's  story ! — so  he  would  say,  or  I 
fancied  so.  And  how  could  I  contradict 
him!  Aunt  Hitty  could  not  help  me.  Her 
Mends  wrote  that  she  had  failed  rapidly 
since  the  death  of  her  faithful  Metty,  and 
was  fast  becoming  chQdish.  None  of  the 
people  about  her  had  any  personal  know- 
ledge of  me.  Mv  old  schoolmistress  had 
passed  from  my  ken — dead  likewise,  most 
probably.  The  Tarrants  were  half-wav  to 
the  Marquesas  by  this  time.  The  char- 
woman, tne  few  tradespeople  I  had  dealt 
with  In  our  different  places  of  abode,  two 
or  three  officers  at  the  camp  with  whom  on 
rare  occasions  I  might  have  Interchanged 
a  word,  the  old  gentleman  to  whom  I  gave 
up  the  house,  these  were  absolutely  all  I 
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could  count  npoD.  Gould  they  swear  to 
me — to  my  face — my  voice  1  My  face  had 
changed,  the  glass  mBisted  on  that.  I 
must  wait  for  my  hair  to  grow^  and  the 
delicate,  exotic  look  to  wear  off  my 
complexion.  As  to  my  voice,  they 
had  heard  it  so  seldom  they  might  be 
forgiven  for  not  recognising  it.     I  could 

depend  on  no  one  I  Unless If  Colonel 

Fortescue  elected  to  believe  Dr.  Walsham 
rather  than  me — if  he  refused  to  hear  me 
out,  and  I  could  quite  imagine  him  doing 
so ;  why,  then  there  was  one  last  desperate 
chance  left  me.  I  would  appeal  to  Mr. 
Tom  Yernonl  He  must  know  his  wife, 
and  I  would  dare  him  to  look  me  in  the 
face  and  claim  me. 

Suppose  he  didl  Suppose  for  some 
purpose  of  his  own  it  was  needful  for  him 
to  silence  or  remove  me. 

I  grew  so  faint  and  sick  at  the  thought 
that  Nurse  Magrath  coming  bustling  in 
with  my  dinner,  began  to  reproach  herself 
vigorously  with  having  been  ten  minutes 
later  than  usual  in  bringing  it  up. 

Nurse  Magrath  was  full  of  her  own 
affairs  just  then.  Dr.  Millar  had  bought 
a  practice,  and  there  was  some  talk  of 
marriage  at  Gluristmas.  Her  time  was  up 
at  the  hospital,  but  as  they  were  short- 
handed  she  had  consented  to  stay  on  for 
a  few  weeks  longer.  A  doubtful  boon  to 
the  patients,  I  should  say.  She  went 
about  smiling  absently  to  herself,  making 
the  most  appalling  blunders,  her  pretty 
Mae  eyes  dreamily  fixed  on  the  ^ture, 
her  soul  absorbed  in  the  decision  between 
the  rival  merits  of  a  white -paint -and- 
spindle-legged  Queen  Anne  drawing-room 
or  something  Japanese,  all  bamboo  and 
chrysanthemums. 

"  Nurse,  do  you  remember  my  being 
brought  in  here  f    How  was  I  dressed  f " 

'< Dressed?  Little  at  all  of  that  you 
were.  Your  black  gown  was  in  ribbons, 
torn  in  dragging  you  out  of  the  smash, 
and  your  underdothes  soaked  with  blood 
and  mud.  You  were  badly  cut  about  your 
arms  and  shoulders,  but  you  mended  before 
yon  knew  anything  about  that  Every- 
thing had  to  be  cut  off  you ;  there  wasn't  a 
rag  worth  keeping  except  your  shoes  and 

ifOTU  fur  cloak.      Somebody  found  that 
ying  near  you  and  wrapped  you  in  it,  and 
a  lady  lent  you  her  rug." 
"  Hadn't  I  a  pocket  1 " 
"To  be  sure  you   had.      It's  in   the 
drawer  over  there,  safe  enough.   You  have 
the  key." 
Nurse   unlocked    and   pulled  out   the 


drawer,  which  she  placed  on  a  chair  beside 
me.  It  contained  the  trinkets  they  had 
taken  off  me  and  a  few  other  things.  The 
pocket  was  rolled  up  at  the  back.  It  was 
an  old-fashioned  stout  linen  one  which  I 
used  to  wear  when  travelling — unmarked, 
unfortunately.  I  had  made  it  in  haste 
before  leaving  the  Tarrants.  It  still  held 
my  purse,  containing  literally  all  my 
worldly  wealth,  the  savings  of  seven  years, 
which  I  had  drawn  out  of  the  Post  Office, 
also  the  cash  for  the  last  cheque.  My 
smaller  purse,  in  which  I  carried  my  loose 
change,  must  have  been  in  my  dress  pocket 
or  my  bag,  and  was  lost  for  ever.  Then  I 
came  upon  Mrs.  Yemen's  russia-leather 
pocket-book.  I  looked  into  it.  English 
notes  for  forty-five  pounds,  a  slip  of  paper 
with  the  departures  of  the  trains  from 
Paris  neatly  written  down,  and  some  French 
silver  —  that  was  all.  Had  I  lost  the 
bundle  of  papers  which  she  entrusted  to 
me,  or  had  I  dreamt  themi  No,  there 
they  were  in  the  drawer,  and  beneath 
them  a  small  object  on  which  I  pounced 
with  a  cry  of  delight  How  could  I  have 
forgotten  itl  My  own  little  old  pocket 
Bible.  It  had  been  Aunt  Hitty's,  and 
perhaps  her  mother's  before  her,  and  she 
had  given  it  to  me  when  her  eyes  grew  too 
feeble  to  read  the  small  print.  Its  red 
leather  covers  were  rounded  at  the  comers 
with  years  of  wear,  and  the  yellow  blank 
pages  at  each  end  covered  with  faint  hand- 
writing in  ink  brown  with  age,  the  register 
of  births  and  marriages  of  generations  of 
Howarths  and  Margisons,  down  to  the 
wedding  of  "Richard  Margison  and  his 
first  cousin,  Elizabeth  Howarth,"  and  my 
own  ill-starred  birth  the  year  after.  Here 
was  a  proof,  clear  and  certain.  I  tried  it 
on  nurse  forthwith. 

"  Look  here,  nurse.  Look  at  this  Bible. 
Do  you  see  the  name  in  it  f " 

Nurse  gezad  at  it  amiably  and  unin- 
terestedly  for  a  moment. 

"Elizabeth  Margison!  Who's  that) 
Ah,  the  poor  creature  that  was  killed.  I 
suppose  it  was  picked  up  and  shoved  in 
amongst  your  things  m  the  confusion." 
She  turned  it  over  and  over  thoughtfully, 
as  if  working  out  some  problem,  then 
looked  up  at  me  suddenly  and  eagerly, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  some  new  idea. 
"  I've  been  puzzling  and  puzzling,  and  I 
do  believe  I  see  it  now!"  she  cried. 
"  That  mche,  you  know — it's  just  Liberty 
silk  cut  on  the  cross  and  frayed  out,  and 
then " 

I  dropped  back  bi  my  chab  discouraged, 
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and  told  her  she  might  replaoe  the  drawer 
and  leave  me.  I  shoald  want  nothing 
more.  She  only  waited  to  borrow  the 
bodice  of  an  evening  dress,  and  danced 
away  beaming. 

I  looked  at  the  papers  on  my  lap  unhope- 
f ally.  I  was  to  read  them  and  take  them 
to  a  lawyer,  I  remembered,  so  languidly  I 
unfastened  the  ribbon  round  them  and 
commenced  to  examine  them  indifferently. 

A  little  bundle  of  notes  and  bills  ap- 
parently, rolled  inside  some  folded  news- 
papers. I  took  up  the  innermost  papers. 
They  were  a  collection  of  shop  and  hotel 
bills,  neatly  pinned  together.  One  was 
headed  with  the  name  of  an  hotel  at  South* 
ampton;  the  items  were  sapper,  beds, 
breakfast,  and  loncheon  for  two,  with 
extras  —  badroom  fire,  bath,  chocolate. 
Then  came  a  draper's  bill  for  a  dressing- 
gown,  some  cambric  handkerchiefs,  and  a 
travelling  rug ;  another  for  eau-de-cologne, 
sid  volatile,  and  hairpins,  both  from 
Southampton  shops,  and  one  stamped 
with  the  same  date  as  the  hotel  bill. 
Then  followed  a  very  lengthy  account 
from  an  hotel  in  Guernsey,  and  on  the  back 
of  this  was  noted,  in  a  neat  foreign  hand, 
some  other  items — railway  and  steamboat 
tickets,  cabs,  fruit,  and  poiters.  At  the 
bottom,  in  the  same  hand,  <' Received, 
Josephine  Simon,"  and  on  an  extra  dip  of 
paper,  pinned  like  a  wrapper  round  the 
whole,  **  An  account  of  money  expended 
by  me,  Josephine  Simon,  for  my  mistress, 
Mrs.  Yemen,  on  the  eighth  of  November 
and  during  the  foUomog  week.  Very 
important.'' 

I  could  make  nothing  of  it.  Of  two 
other  scraps  of  paper,  one  had  been 
crumpled  up  and  straightened  out  again, 
its  cages  were  scorched,  and  some  wood 
ashes  diook  out  of  it;  both  were  undated 
and  unsigned,  on  common  note-paper,  and 
in  the  writing  of  an  uneducated  woman. 

"Madam,"  the  first  b^an,  "as  a  trae 
though  unknown  friend  I  write  to  warn 
you  of  the  awfol  consequences  of  your 
rash  action.  All  the  county  is  against  you 
for  leaving  your  husband  and  your  dear 
little  child,  who  is  safe  now  in  the  care  of 
her  aunt  and  her  excellent  nurse.  As  for 
you,  you  need  never  show  your  face  here 
again.  Keep  away,  it  will  be  safest 
for  you,  and  keep  F.  K  with  you  if  you 
don't  want  murder  to  be  done  when  he  and 
your  husband  meet." 

On  a  blank  space  at  the  end  I  read : 


"Four  or  five  similar  notes  were  received 
by  Mr3.  Vernon  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  but  were  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  her  in  justifiable  indignation. 

"J.  S." 

The  second  ran : 

"  Madam, — ^Tour  husband  is  trying  for 
a  divorce.  Let  him  get  it.  Don't  you  be 
induced  to  interfere.  I  tell  you  this  for 
your  good.  He's  going  about  like  a  mad- 
man, swearing  to  spoil  that  pretty  face  of 
yours  if  ever  he  gets  the  diance.  He's  a 
man  of  his  word.  Let  him  get  rid  of  yon, 
and  he'll  forget  all  that  has  happened,  and 
you  can  marry  F.  E.  respectably. 

"You  don't  want  to  be  made  to  come 
to  England  and  be  put  i^  a  witness-box, 
do  you  f  Keep  away  quiet  and  safe,  and 
let  things  take  their  chance.  Your  humble 
but  true  friend." 

The  newspapers  might  give  me  a  key 
to  tlua  curious  story.  There  were  two 
London  daily  papers  and  a  Society  joarnaL 
This,  having  the  earliest  date,  I  opened 
first.  A  marked  column  was  folded  out- 
wards. 

"  An  exciting  romance  of  county  society 
reached  its  diaouement  on  Wednesday 
last  at  the  Llantwych  Hunt  Ball  We 
for  obvious  reasons  refrain  from  doing 
more  than  sketch  the  outline  at  present 
but  we  promise  our  readers  the  full  and 
most  piquant  details  in  our  next  number. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  cause  of  the 
absence  <h  a  certain  young  and  beautiful 
lady  patroness  was  not  unconnected  with 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen  acting  as  stewards  from  the 
scene  of  festivity.  There  is  a  story  of  a 
note  delivered  by  an  unknown  hand ;  of  a 
carriage  ordered  in  haste  from  the  'Vernon 
Arms ';  of  a  veiled  lady  and  her  maid  being 
found  in  waiting  at  a  certain  gate  on  the 
London  road.  We  are  in  possession  of 
full  particulars." 

The  London  papers  contained  the 
sequel.  Two  vicious  black  dashes  were 
scored  against  a  column  headed  *'Law 
Intelligence  " ;  underneath,  "  Probate, 
Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division";  and 
lower  still,  "Vernon  v.  Vernon  and 
Espinal." 

I  had  so  far  identified  mjrself  with  the 
name  that  the  sight  made  me  start  and 
shrink,  and  it  was  with  a  conscious,  half- 
guilty  feeling  that  I  read  on. 

The  case  was  evidently  one  of  im- 
portance, from   the   number  of   counsel 
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OAgaged  in  it,  and  the  length  at  which  it 
was  reported. 

An  eminent  Q.O.  made  the  opening 
speech  for  the  petitioner,  Mr.  Thomas  St 
Clidr  Yemon,  of  Llantwych  Oastle  — 
Oolonel:  Fortescne's  "Tom  Vernon"! — who 
had  married  about  five  years  previoosly 
L^onie,  only  chQd  of  Mr.  Edward  Freeling, 
a  wealthy  West  Indian  merchant.  It  was 
a  mazxiage  of  affection,  so  the  learned 
connsel  declared.  He  would  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  some  trifling 
dissensions  caused  by  money  matters  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Freeling,  but  he  was 
prepared  to  show  that  the  union  was  a 
perfectly  happy  one  till  the  appearance  at 
Llantwych  of  the  co-respondent,  Francis 
Espinal,  son  of  an  old  Mend  of  Mrs. 
Vernon's  father. 

Divorce  cases  were  strange  reading  to 
me.  Months  and  years  had  passed  with- 
out my  opening  a  newspaper  while  I  was 
with  the  Tarrants.  The  Major  saw  the 
papers  at  the  mess,  and  his  wife  never 
read  anything  but  Madame  Somebody's 
weekly  journal  of  dress  and  fashion.  I 
was  as  ignorant  as  a  child  of  the  world 
and  its  sorrowful  ways,  and  as  the  story 
went  on  I  dropped  the  sheet,  and  covering 
my  hot  cheeks  with  my  hands,  wondered 
what  woman,  innocent  or  guilty,  could 
stand  such  an  inquisition  and  live. 

Her  servants,  the  guests  she  had 
welcomed  under  her  ro<tf,  the  neighbours 
she  had  lived  amongst  as  friends,  M  cieJled 
up  In  long  array,  each  with  his  small  atom 
of  mud  in  readiness  to  cast  on  her  fair 
fame.  Every  action  of  hers  —  foolish 
enough,  many  of  them,  I  could  well  believe 
— watched  and  commented  on  by  a  regiment 
of  household  spies,  who  jested  and  tattled 
in  the  eervants'  hall  about  her  walks  with 
Mr.  Espinal  in  the  rose  garden,  her  long 
twilight  rides  with  him  through  the  country 
lanes,  the  gifts  he  was  supposed  to  send 
her,  the  constant  notes  passmg  to  and  fro 
through  the  maid's  untrustwortliy  hands. 
Mr.  ^Etpinal  had  established  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  had  made  no  secret  of 
his  admiration  for  the  lady,  and  his  un- 
disguised contempt  for  her  husband.  He 
had  been  heard  to  threaten  him  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Mr.  Vernon  went  in 
terror  of  him,  so  Miss  Honor  Vernon 
swore. 

She  was  Mr.  Vernon's  sister^  and  the 
real  head  of  the  household  at  Llantwych 
Castle,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
day  was  taken  up  with  her  evidence.  She 
gave  it  with  spiteful  readiness;  I  could 


picture  her  as  I  read,  a  sour,  domineering 
shrew — and  I  believe  I  xmly  did  her 
justice ;  yet  through  all  the  spite  against 
her  beautiful,  focmsh  8ister-in*-law,  which 
embittered  every  sentence,  I  was  struck 
with  the  note  of  absolute  honesty.  She 
took  care  that  her  evidence  should  be  not 
only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth,  and 
her  admissions  under  cross-examination 
were  appalling.  If  his  wife  had  been  bad, 
extravagant,  and  unfaithful,  not  a  rag  of 
Mr.  Vernon's  character  as  a  husband  or  a 
gentleman  remained  to  him  when  his  sister 
left  the  witness-box. 

Witii  that  the  second  scene  of  the  pitiful 
tragicomedy  closed,  leavhig  the  large  and 
fashionable  audience  on  the  tip-toe  of 
suspense,  while  the  court  adjourned  for  a 
week  to  allow  for  enquiries  to  be  made 
after  a  certain  Fanny  Burridge,  "Mib. 
Vernon's  maid,  an  important  witness,  who 
for  some  reason  had  not  appeared  when 
summoned. 

There  the  story  ended  for  me.  No 
other  paper  was  enclosed.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  .to  ask  nurse  to  get  me  a  file  of 
the  "Times  "  of  the  date.  I  was  sure  it 
could  be  had  for  money.  Then  I  thought 
of  the  explanations  involved,  of  Oolonel 
Fortescue's  widi  for  eecrecy.  He  must 
help  me,  then.  Always  Colonel  Fortesoue 
— idi  me !  This  was  the  woman  he  took 
me  for !  My  cheeks  flamed  with  vicarious 
shame ;  I  sprang  from  my  chair  and  paced 
the  room  impatiently,  eager  to  start  out 
into  the  world  agafai,  and  by  my  own  self, 
and  for  my  own  sake,  to  set  about  the 
righting  of  this  story  of  grievous  wrong. 

My  courage  was  short-lived.  Faintness 
and  fever  followed,  and  a  night  of  suffer- 
ing through  which,  as  I  stared  blankly 
into  the  darkness,  there  rose  again  and 
again  before  my  eyes  a  vision  (rf  Mrs. 
Vernon's  silly,  sweet,  binoeent  face,  and 
her  childish  voice  adced  again:  *'Do  I 
look  as  if  I  had  been  very  wicked?" 
'•No,  no!"  I  cried,  half  aloud,  "I'll  not 
believe  it— or  I'll  hear  your  side  first,  at 
any  rate  1 " 

When  was  I  to  have  the  chancel 
Colonel  Fortescue  gave  no  sign;  Day 
after  day  slipped  by  and  brought  neither 
letter  nor  message.  Flowers  were  sent,  but 
with  no  name  attached,  only  a  business-like 
direction  with  the  florbt's  address  thereon. 
I  wondered  at  first,  then  grew  sick  with 
disappointment  The  sense  of  an  unfol- 
filled  duty  began  to  oppress  me.  I  exa- 
mined and  re-examined  the  papers  to  see 
what  I  could  gather  for  myself,  and  by 
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degroes  and  dimly  some  light  began  to 
dawn  on  me.  I  began  to  imagine  a 
possible  defence,  to  peiceive  how  little 
much  of  the  eyidence  really  amounted  to, 
and  to  notice  how  much  that  was  hearsay 
had  to  be  repressed. 

My  brief  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Vernon 
enabled  me  to  understand  how,  between  a 
hot-headed,  reckless  lover  and  a  cruel, 
cowardly  husband,  she  was  bound  to  com- 
promise herself  and  make  the  very  worst  of 
the  situation.  Miss  Vernon's  sharp  tongue 
had  cut  two  ways^  and  showed  that, 
whether  sinning  or  not,  she  was  sinned 
against  sorely.  I  put  the  papers  away 
carefully,  wondering' what  the  anonymous 
letters  could  mean,  and  why  Josephine 
thought  them  and  the  bills  ''most  im- 
portant." Who  was  shel  Josephine! 
The  name  came  back  to  me  in  a  flash  of 
recollection.  It  was  she  who  had  instigated' 
and  arranged  Mrs.  Vernon's  fatal  journey 
home — Josephine,  who  bad  married  the 
courier  so  inopportunely.  Of  course ;  some 
one  in  charge  of  the  poor,  hapless  little 
woman  who  had  directed  her  comings  and 
goings  jost  as  I  should  have  found  myself 
doine.  Where  was  she  now  1  If  I  could 
but  nave  known  where  Mrs.  Vernon  had 
travelled  from  I  Perhaps  I  might  discover 
the  hotel  at  which  she  had  stayed  in  Paris. 
Might  there  be  any  mark  or  label  on  the 
boxes  f  I  examined  them  closely.  One 
was  large  and  English  made,  the  other  a 
tiJl  grey  French  article.  No  maker's  name 
witmn  or  without,  and  every  vestige  of 
luggape  label  carefully  cleaned  away  by  the 
conscientious  hospital  scrubber.  Kitty 
and  I  had  gone  over  the  contents  pretty 
thoroughly.  Ohiffons  and  ornaments  in 
plenty,  but  no  letters  or  papers,  not  even  a 
book.  A  bonnet  and  a  hat  had  the  address 
of  two  different  French  milliners  inside; 
but  that  was  all. 

Would  Colonel  Fortescue  never  come  t  I 
should  soon  be  well  enough  to  leave  the 
hospital,  udd  perhaps  lose  sight  of  him  for 
ever.  Perhaps  that  was  what  he  intended. 
Perhaps  by  some  unimagined  way  he  had 
guessed  the  truth,  and    was   designedly 


avoiding  me.  He  would  be  sorry  for  me ; 
he  would  take  the  gentlest  way  of  let&g 
me  see  that  my  deception  was  discovered. 
He  would  give  me  a  chance  of  laybg  down 
my  borrowed  identity  and  slippiog  back  to 
life  as  Elizabeth  Margison  once  more. 

"  Sitting  in  the  dark ! "  exclaimed  Kitty, 
bustling  in  fresh  and  rosy  from  her  hour's 
exercise.  "  Why  would  you  not  let  them 
light  up  1  And  crying !  Tes,  I  see  the 
tear-marks  on  your  pillow.  And  your  tea 
all  cold  and  horrid  !  I'll  make  you  some 
Aresh  in  a  jiffy." 

Nurse  bustled  about  and  made  up  the 
fire,  then  ministered  unto  me  with  fresh 
tea  and  toast,  chattering  briskly  the  while. 

"  Ob,  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me.  It 
was  delightful  out  1  People  are  all  be- 
ginning to  come  back  to  town  again.  And 
the  winter  things  in  the  shop  windows  are 
lovely."  She  discoursed  at  length  for  a  few 
minutes  anent  fur-trimmed  costumes  and 
the  proper  position  of  an  aigrette ;  and  I 
let  my  thoughts  wander.  "  So  I  took  a 
'bus  to  the  Stores,"  she  was  sajring  when 
I  recalled  them.  ''  Who  do  you  think  I 
saw  1  I  was  going  up  to  the  Boots,  you 
know,  in  the  lif^,  and  he  was  going  up  to 
the  Guns  and  Portmanteaux,  so  we  both 
went  on  to  the  Eefreshments  and  had 
some  coffee  and  cakes.  He  said  he  knew 
me  directly ;  but  it  might  have  been  the 
uniform.  He  wanted  to  know  how  you 
were,  and  sidd  I  was  to  tell  you  he  had  a 
reason  for  not  coming  again  to  the  hospital; 
and  then  he  asked  when  you  were  goine 
out,  and  I  said  in  a  week  or  two;  and 
then  he  asked  where  you  meant  to  stay, 
and  I  said  I  didn't  know ;  and  then  he  said 
might  he  recommend  some  rooms.  He 
would  see  after  them  and  write  to  me  if 
they  were  to  be  had,  and  I  said  he  might. 
We  had  quite  a  nice  long  talk.  He  had 
never  quite  understood  howill  you  had  been, 
or  how  horrid  old  Walsham  was " 

"  Kitty,  do  stop.  Who  are  you  talking 
about  T' 

*'  Why,  haven't  I  been  telling  you  all 
this  time  1    Colonel  Fortescue,  to  be  sure." 
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CHAPTER  Xn.      THE   RECTOR. 

Two  dityB  afterwards  ths  news  of  the 
engmement  reachsd  the  Esctor  of  Bryans. 
He  WM  Poppy's  godfather,  her  one 
remaimng  trustee,  and  her  old  friend, 
though  he  had  only  held  the  living  about 
five  jetn,  having  been  presented  to  it  bj 
her  faUier  not  long  before  his  death. 

A  very  short  letter  from  Poppy  was 
enclosed  In  a  very  long  one  from  her  annt, 
fall  of  confideneea  and  explanationi. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Cantillon,  —  Annt 

Fanny  has  told  you  my  news.     I  hope  yon 

will  not  be  Borry.     Yon  ought  to  be  glad. 

Please  send  me  yoor  congratulations. 

"  Your  ever  affectionate 

"POBPHYKIA   LAiraEB." 

The  Beotor'a  breakfast  lay  wuting  on 
the  table  while  he  read  both  letters  more 
than  onoe  thtongh.  Then  he  went  throogh 
tiie  ciutained  doorway  into  his  stndy,  and 
eat  down  at  the  writing-table — that  ideal 
writing-tftble  which  was  the  abode  of  all 
hia  iDBpIrationsL  His  hand  ahook  a  little 
aa  he  wrote : 

*'  My  dear  Porphyria, — I  send  yon  my 
bleaiing.  My  congratulationB  ore  ^1  for 
Capbdn  Nngeut, 

"  Yoor  affectionate  old  friend, 
"  Henry  Cantillos, 

He  went  back  Into  the  dining-room,  aat 
down,  ^hed,  poured  oat  hit  coffee  with 
his  tuniu  anziona  carefolnesa  It  was 
already  a  little  cold.  He  felt  Injured,  and 
reflected  that  an  eqgagement  is  a  convnl- 


aion  of  nature,  causing  waves  of  disorder 
and  oonfnsion  in  the  atmosphere  affected 
by  it.  Bnt  apart  from  this  result,  he 
hardly  knew  whether  to  be  pleased  or 
displeased.  The  Nngents  were  not  the 
kind  of  people  he  much  liked.  He  had 
seen  something  of  Otto  as  a  young  man  at 
Oxford,  where  hia  own  life  had  been  spent 
till  ha  came  to  Bryans,  and  had  taken  no 
&ncy  to  hioL  He  distrusted  Mr«.  Nugent, 
for  several  reasons,  as  cordially  as  a  man 
of  hia  simple  and  generous  mind  could 
distrust  anybody,  Of  Arthur  he  knew 
nothing  bnt  his  name,  and  had  thought  of 
him,  if  at  all,  as  a  nonentity ;  most  cer- 
tainly never  as  a  worthy  or  even  a  possible 
husband  for  Porphyria  Latimer,  whoie 
stately  old  name,  suggested  by  him  to  hei 
father  and  mother,  seemed  to  inrest  her 
with  a  kind  of  imperial  majesty.  Even 
without  it,  she  would  have  had  dignity 
enough  in  her  own  character,  and  in  her 
position  at  Biyans ;  but  the  Bectot  had  an 
imt^inatloa. 

This  imagination  of  hh  had  seldom 
moved  more  quickly  than  on  that  morning, 
when  the  consequences  of  her  engagement 
came  thronging  each  other  into  hia  mind. 

At  first  he  had  been  astonished,  vexed, 
almost  dismayed.  He  moralised,  making 
a  little  face  over  hie  coffee,  on  the  mistakes 
made  by  women,  especially  in  their  friend- 
ships. A  long  and  afiectionate  intimacy 
wiUi  Fanny  Latimer  did  not  blind  him  to 
her  weaknesses,  and  throogh  all  the 
excuses  and  explanatlona  in  her  letter  he 
saw  that  this  waa  an  arrangement  made  l>y 
friendship — made  by  Mrs.  Nugent  with 
Fanny  as  an  active  and  faithflil  ally. 
Very  likely  there  waa  no  harm  in  the 
young  man ;  very  true  that  money  was 
not  a  necessity  to  Poppy's  husband.  But 
Mr.  Cantillon  could  not  be  quite  recon- 
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ciled  to  the  thought  of  her  marrybig  a 
Nagent — and  a  faHnre.  She  was  bappy ; 
he  thought  he  nnderatood  that  It  was 
her  first  experience,  and  her  natore  was 
far  too  fine  to  realise  defects  in  any  one 
who  was  devoted  to  her. 

"  Look  at  Maggie  Farrant^"  thought  the 
Sector.  **  She  mil  never  understand  the 
inferiority  of  that  girl.  And,  Fanny, 
knowing  tliis,  what  exquisite  care  you 
should  have  taken !  Not  that  I  blame 
you  so  much  as  your  friend.  It  was  her 
interest,  of  course ;  and  if  ever  there  lived 
a  woman  who  would  gain  her  objects, 
even  unscrupulously,  tlMt  woman  is  Mrs. 
Nugent" 

The  Sector  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
elanced  again  through'  Miss  Latimer's 
ktter,  which  he  had  kept  beside  him 
through  a  shcnrt  and  unsatisfactory  break- 
fast As  he  read  it  his  brow  lightened  a 
little,  and  a  dreamy  smile  dawned  in  his 
pleasant  grey  eyes. 

''After  aU,  it  may  turn  out  well,"  he 
began  to  think.  ^He  may  be  a  nice 
fellow.  And  then,  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good.    Now,  perhaps ^" 

He  pushed  his  chair  back  suddenly,  got 
up  and  went  into  the  study,  carrying  the 
letters  with  him.  A  gleam  of  sun,  for  his 
house  faced  a  little  east  of  the  south,  fell 
on  one  of  the  bookcases  that  lined  the  low 
walls.  He  glanced  anxiously  at  his  books, 
and  pulled  the  Uind  down.  Never  were 
books  so  considered  as  these.  They  were 
chiefly  modem  and  well  bound,  and  Mr. 
Oantillon's  touch  was  so  careful  and  deli- 
cate, that  when  he  had  read  a  book 
twice  through  it  looked  as  if  he  had  just 
brought  it  home  new.  In  the  study 
there  was  nothing  but  books;  tiie  one 
only  picture  stood  on  the  writing-table,  in 
a  very  handsome  brass  frame  of  classical 
design.  It  was  a  photograph,  smiling, 
happy,  beautifully  dressed,  of  Miss  Fanny 
Latimer. 

Why  these  two  had  not  married  years 
ago,  nobody  could  tell.  Perhaps  neither 
he  nor  she  had  ever  been  quite  enough  in 
earnest  to  give  up  separate  lives  of  liberty 
and  comfortable  independence,  he  among 
his  books  and  his  friends  at  Oxford; 
she  in  her  charming  little  house  at  Bath, 
in  the  midst  of  old  diina,  artistic  furniture, 
and  tea-parties.  Then  he  had  always  been 
more  sure  of  his  own  feelings  than  of  hers, 
and  he  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  risk  a 
refusal 

However,  when  her  brother,  his .  oldest 
riend,  o£fered   him    the   rich  living   of 


Bryans,  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
an  old  man  who  had  been  there  fifty 
years,  Henry  Gantillon  felt  that  such  an 
ofiier  could  not  be  reftised.  The  late 
Sector  had  been  an  old  bachelor,  too,  and 
a  miser.  He  had  let  the  Sectory  to  some 
people  who  could  not  be  turned  out  of  it, 
and  had  lived  for  years  in  a  very  original 
house  made  of  several  cottages  thrown 
togetiier.  Mr.  Gantillon  added  to  this  and 
improved  it,  till  there  was  nothing  prettier 
or  more  comfortable  to  be  seen  for  miles 
round.  His  four  gables  of  beautiful  yellow 
stone,  half  overgrown  with  creepers  and 
ivy,  smiled  down  on  that  part  of  the 
vQlage  street  which  climbed  towards  the 
Oourt  gates.  He  furnished  his  house  with 
a  careful  taste  which  was  all  his  own,  even 
provoking  the  laughter  of  the  Squire  with 
his  dainty  arrangements. 

"Gantillon's  goix^  to  be  married,"  he 
said  to  his  wife.  <'  See  if  he  isn't  Hell 
spring  some  Oxford  lady  upon  us  one  of 
these  days.  I  only  hope  to  Heaven  she 
won't  be  blue." 

Mrs.  Latimer,  who  saw  and  knew  more 
than  her  husband,  smiled  a  litUe  sadly. 
She  suspected  that  the  new  Sector  had  a 
thought  and  a  hope  in  his  mind,  and  that 
this  had  been  a  stnmg  agent  in  persuading 
him  to  give  up  his  happy  college  life  and 
accept  Bryans,  a  large  parish  though  a  rich 
living,  with  plenty  of  work  for  a  con- 
scientious man — unfamiliar,  uncongeniiJ  at 
first  to  a  man  like  him.  Whether  Fanny 
Latimer  would  have  consented  to  come 
back  under  these  conditions  to  her  old 
home,  nobody  ever  knew.  A  year  and  a 
half  passed  before  Mr.  Gantillon  was  ready 
to  ask  her.  Then,  in  a  bitterly  cold 
winter,  an  attack  of  bronchitis  carried 
away  Mrs.  Latimer,  always  a  delicate 
woman,  from  her  husband  and  from  her 
very  childlike,  inexperienced  daughter  of 
eighteen.  Fanny  Latimer  at  once  gave  up 
her  house  in  Batii  and  came  to  live  at  the 
Gourt.  Henry  Gantillon  could  not  then 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  suggest  her  leaving 
his  old  friend  in  his  sorrow.  He  must 
wait*  he  thought  After  a  time  Latimer 
would  recover  his  spirits,  always  excellent, 
and  be  like  himself  again.  Porphyria 
would  be  grown  up,  and  her  father,  who 
worshipped  her,  would  find  her  companion- 
ship enough  for  him.  Then,  when  his 
sister  seemed  really  froe,  her  old  lover's 
time  might  come.  It  would  be  only 
waiting  a  year — at  most  a  year.  The 
protty  paper  in  the  drawing-room  would 
not  have  time  to  fade. 
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Bat  before  that  year  was  out  tl^e  Squire, 
formerly  so  strong  and  cheerful,  had  fol- 
lowed his  wife  into  the  shadow.  It  seemed 
as  if  he 

for  one  day  tried 
To  live  without  her,  liked  it  not,  and  died. 

Then,  and  ever  since,  all  Fanny  Latimer's 
thoughts,  energies,  affections,  were  given 
solely  and  entirely  to  her  niece  and  her 
niece's  affairs ;  and  the  Rector,  being  one  of 
the  trustees,  and  helping  her  to  his  utmost 
in  bearing  this  new  load  of  anxious  re- 
sponsibili^,  felt  that  his  own  hopes  must 
once  more — ^this  time  probably  for  ever — 
be  locked  up  in  that  drawer  of  his 
writing-table  where  he  carefully  put  her 
photograph  to  sleep  every  night,  wrapped 
in  a  large  sheet  of  tissue  paper. 

Thus  it  was  no  wonder  if,  after  all,  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  blame  Miss 
Latimer  very  severely  for  letting  her  niece 
become  engaged  to  Arthur  Nugent.  He 
spent  nearly  3ie  whole  morning  writing  to 
her,  with  frequent  glances  at  her  charming 
picture,  and  with  a  smile  not  seldom 
broadening  his  thin  and  delicate  features. 
Only  the  sun  interrupted  him,  shining 
persistently  in,  that  bright  September  day, 
and  making  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
blinds  constantly  necessary. 

After  luncheon,  his  letter  being  finished, 
he  went  out  into  the  garden  to  tmnk  things 
over  there.  A  long  panelled  passage,  hung 
with  old  prints,  led  down  to  the  garden 
iooTf  which  opened  on  a  small  lawn 
set  round  with  rose-trees.  An  arch  of 
roses  led  from  this  to  a  broad  gravel  v^alk, 
running  a  long  way  perfectly  straight 
,  between  borders  brilliant  with  flowers  of 
every  varying  colour  and  scent.  These 
borders  were  Dounded  all  their  length  by 
lon^  low  trellises,  over  which  climbed  roses 
a^ain,  clematis,  honeysuckle  of  different 
kinds,  and  other  heautiful  dinging  plants. 
The  vegetables,  with  paths  and  borders  of 
their  own,  were  discreetlv  hidden  behind 
these  green  and  flowery  fences  j  here,  too, 
were  strawberry-beds  and  currant-bushes. 
Stone  walls,  the  outer  boundanf  of  the  long 
garden  on  each  side,  were  loaded  with 
every  kind  of  fruit.  At  the  end  were 
greenhouses,  one  thickly  hung  with  grapes. 
Between  them  the  wall  was  much  lower, 
and  from'  this  point  the  garden  had  its 
view  without  much  distance  or  variety, 
but  pleasing  to  Mr.  Gantillon,  who  did 
not  care  much  for  things  that  were  vague 
and  vast.  A  bright  green  meadow  sloped 
straight  down  from  ms  garden  wall  to  the 
quiet  stream  which  ran  along  the  hollow 


between  lines  of  silvery  willows,  and  was 
crossed  by  a  foot-bridge  just  opposite. 
From  this  the  dope  of  a  further  meadow 
climbed  sharply.  Then  came  ttie  upper 
road  of  the  village,  which  was  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  stream.  This  road  was 
not  in  itself  visible  from  the  Rector's 
garden,  but  could  be  traced  by  a  line  of 
cottage  roofs,  mostly  thatched,  and  the 
grey  walls  of  old  gardens,  and  the  beech 
and'  elm-trees,  now  beginning  to  change 
colour,  which  were  grouped  here  and  there 
along  the  line  of  it.  They  grew  taller  and 
thicker  on  its  farther  side,  and  there  the 
grey  tower  and  long  roof  of  the  church 
stood  out  amongst  them. 

To  the  right,  this  upper  road  wound  on 
past  a  farm  shaded  by  two  old  cedars,  its 
yard  full  of  great  corn-stacks,  and  then 
was  loBt  behind  village  roofs  at  the  comer 
where  it  divided,  going  on  into  the  open 
country,  or  turning  down  that  populous 
part  of  the  village  where  the  school  and  a 
few  little  shops  were,  crosdng  the  river  by 
a  low-walled  stone  bridge,  and  joining  the 
road  from  the  station,  some  distance  bdow 
the  Rector's  front  door. 

To  the  left,  the  upper  road  made  a 
sharp  turn  away  from  river  and  village, 
which  was  quite  invisible  from  the  Rector's 
point  of  view,  bebg  hidden  by  the  walls, 
and  roofs,  and  large  trees  of  a  house— the 
old  Rectory,  in  fact — which  stood  up  there 
at  the  comer.  Beyond  tliis,  as  it  seemed, 
there  was  nothing  but  woods.  Only  when 
the  leaves -were  off  could  one  see  the  chim- 
neys and  part  of  the  broad  front  of  Bryans 
Court,  standing  high  above  church  and 
scattered  village,  meadows  and  shaded 
stream. 

There  was  never  a  weed  to  be  seen  bi 
the  Rector's  garden.  Anything  of  this 
sort  would  have  too  much  disturbed  the 
even  sequence  of  pleasant  and  scholarly 
thoughts  which  came  to  him  in  the  hours 
that  he  spent  walking  up  and  down  there. 
And  he  loved  his  flowers,  especially  just 
now  the  deep  red  clove  carnations  and  the 
great  purple  and  silver  clematis.  It  made 
him  happy  to  stand  and  gaze  at  them  in 
the  soft  sunshine,  which  they,  it  was  so 
evident,  enjoyed  equally.  Once  an  old 
woman  in  the  village  shook  her  head  at 
Mr.  Gantillon  and  said,  "  Afa,  you  make  a 
god  of  your  garden  1 "  With  regard  to  that 
special  old  woman,  his  conscience  did  not 
accuse  him,  and  it  was  like  him  to  make 
peace  with  her,  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
by  means  of  a  large  bunch  of  his  loveliest 
roses. 
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Even  to-day,  when  his  mind  was  foil  of 
this  great  news  for  Bryans,  and  when  Mies 
Latimer's  letter  had  laid  upon  him  the 
rather  troublesome  duty  of  making  it 
known,  it  was  a  temptation  to  linger  in 
the  garden  through  that  calm  and  sonny 
afternoon,  to  think  the  whole  matter  over 
again  with  the  help  of  his  flowers,  which 
always — another  temptation  —  had  their 
own  little  claims  on  his  attention.  Dead 
blossoms  and  leaves  to  be  cut  off,  a^long 
tendril  of  creeper  gone  astray,  a  tall  carna- 
tion asking  to  be  tied  np^  more  effectually : 
these  things  could  not  very  well  be 
neglected.  The  Rector  attended  to  them 
tbat  afternoon  with  even  extra  care; 
bnt  in  the  background  of  his  mind  there 
was  all  the  time  an  uncomfortable  con- 
sciousness that  nothing  became  easier 
by  being  put  off,  and  that  it  might  be 
better,  after  all,  to  obey  Fanny's  orders,  to 
"tell  everjfbody,  especially  Mrs.  Arch,  the 
Farrants,  and  the  Thornes,"  than  to 
sentimentalise  over  Fanny  herself  in  the 
garden. 

And  it  was  not  very  long  before  this 
impression  became  too  strong  for  him,  so 
that,  having  stuck  a  red  carnation  in  his 
buttonhole,  he  went  back  into  the  house 
to  fetch  his  tall  hat  and  his  stick,  without 
which  he  never  appeared  in  the  village; 
and  then,  passing  down  the  garden  again, 
opened  his  little  wicket-gate,  and  walked 
at  a  quick  pace  down  the  path  to  the 
bridge,  on  his  way  to  the  upper  road. 

li^s.  Arch  was  the  housekeeper  at  the 
Court,  and  Mr.  Gantillon  thought  that  she 
might  come  second  on  the  list,  while 
Maggie  Farrant  and  her  grandfather,  for 
every  reason,  ought  to  be  put  first 
PerEonally,  he  was  not  very  fond  of  either 
of  them ;  but  he  had  watched  with  interest 
the  growth  of  Poppy  Latimer's  friendship 
with  the  gfrl,  and  quite  believed  in  the 
girl's  affection  for  her.  The  old  man  was 
rough  and  strange,  but  no  intelligent 
person  could  fail  to  be  struck  with  him, 
and  he,  too,  had  spoken  of  Poppy  in 
terms  which  pleased  the  Sector.  He  idmost 
seemed  to  understand  that  his  grand- 
daughter owed  her  everything. 

"  Ohurch  Corner,"  as  it  had  been  called 
for  many  years  past— indeed,  ever  sbce 
the  old  Sector  had  let  it  to  his  equally 
eccentric  old  fritnd,  and  had  made  a 
dwelling  for  himself  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water — was  by  no  means  an  attractive 
house  at  first  sight.  Its  rugged  stone 
walls  stood  flush  with  the  road,  and  the 
one  or  two  lower  windows  which  looked 


that  way  were  protected  by  heavy  iron 
bars.  The  door  was  studded  with  great 
nailv,  and  rather  suggested  a  fortress  or 
a  prison  than  the  peaceable  dwelling  of 
one  old  man  and  his  granddaughter. 
There  were  other  ways  into  these  for- 
bidding precincts;  a  garden  door,  opening 
on  the  river  meadow,  which  was  not  always 
locked,  now  that  old  Mr.  Farrant  could 
not  go  round  himself  with  his  bunch  of 
keys ;  and  two  or  three  cunningly  devised 
steps  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  wall,  on 
the  other  side,  leading  over  into  a  quiet 
little  lane  which  connected  itself  by  a 
woodland  path  with  the  Court  avenue. 
This  was  the  way  used  chit  fly  by  Poppy 
and  her  friend  for  coming  and  going  to 
each  other.  Then  a  garden  door  and  a 
farm  road  from  the  Court  opened  into  the 
road  a  little  way  above,  and  were  useful  in 
bad  weather.  The  tall  gates  of  Mr.  Far- 
rant's  stable-yard,  which  was  uninhabited 
by  horses,  were  as  carefully  barred  and 
locked  as  the  front  door. 

Mr.  Cantillon  was  far  too  scrupulous 
and  careful  in  his  manners  to  make  use  of 
either  of  the  garden  wajs  without  express 
permission  from  old  Mr.  Farrant.  It  was 
of  no  use  for  Maggie  to  assure  him  that 
her  grandfather  would  be  sorry  to  think 
of  his  walking  round  by  the  road.  The' 
old  man  himself  said  nothing,  and  the 
Sector  continued  to  come  by  the  road,  and 
to  ring  at  the  fortress-like  front  door. 

Generally  Maggie  knew  his  ring,  opened 
the  door  herself,  and  took  him  along  the 
passage  into  her  own  little  sitting-room, 
with  its  French  window-  opening  into  a 
small  garden  on  the  east  The  room  was 
dark  by  nature,  and  also  dismal,  in  spite 
of  attempted  high  art  decoration  —  or 
perhaps  because  of  it,  for  Maggie's  ideas 
on  the  subject  were  all  borrowed,  and  hez 
friend  Miss  Latimer  had  none  to  give  her. 
A  few  good  books  were  her  only  contribu- 
tion to  the  room  where  the  two  girls  often 
sat,  and  talked,  and  read  together.  In 
Mr.  Cantillon's  eyes  they  hardly  redeemed 
the  room.  He  also  disliked  the  little 
garden,  and  tried  to  sit  with  his  back  to 
the  window,  in  order  to  escape  the  sight  of 
a  certain  rockery,  which  was  the  pride  of 
Maggie's  heart. 

To-day  a  servant  opened  the  door,  and 
he  was  not  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
as  they  called  it,  but  was  taken  in  another 
direction,  up  a  few  steps,  to  the  one  room 
which  sometimes  made  him  regret  this  old 
Rectory.  It  was  a  beautiful  room,  looking 
south,  with    a    polished    oak    floor   and 
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panelled  walls,  nearly  all  hidden  by  the 
bookcases.  The  sun  poured  in  almost  too 
brilliantly  at  the  large,  recessed  oriel 
window,  though  tempered  in  the  upper 
part  by  coloured  panes.  A  cushioned  oak 
seat  ran  round  the  window,  except  on  one 
side,  where  a  door  had  been  made  to  open 
on  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  down 
into  the  garden.  Another  deep  recess  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  room  held  a  large 
old-fashioned  fireplace,  with  a  row  of 
shining  brass  candlesticks,  as  in  some  old 
kitchen,  on  its  high  dark  mantel.  They 
flashed  and  sparkl^  in  the  leaping  flames. 
There  was  always  a  large  copper  kettle  on 
the  hob,  and  close  beside  the  fire  stood  two 
carved  arm-chairs  with  red  cushions,  very 
high  and  very  old.  In  the  one  with  its 
face  to  the  window  old  Mr.  Farrant  was 
generally  to  be  found  sitting.  His  long 
white  beard,  too  ragged  to  be  beautiful, 
stray^  over  shabby  old  black  clothes ;  the 
look  of  his  thin,  lugh  features  was  some- 
thing like  an  ancient  bird  of  prey. .  "  He 
never  makes  me  feel  comfortable,"  the 
Rector  used  to  say.  **  I  wish  he  wasn't  a 
clergyman.  And  the  state  of  his  books  is 
an  absolute  calamity." 

Poor  old  books !  Hundreds  of  volumes 
of  them,  battered  and  torn  and  worn  with 
every  Und  of  ill-usage;  some  with  half 
their  bindings  gone,  some  lying  loosely 
about,  never  bound  at  all.  In  his  early 
acquaintance  wibh  them,  the  Sector  had 
tried  to  pull  one  out  now  and  then,  to 
smooth  its  leaves  and  put  it  straight  with 
its  companions.  He  had  picked  up 
scattered  volumes  from  the  floor,  having 
stumbled  over  tiliem,  and  tenderly  flicked 
off  the  dust.  But  this  kind  of  thing 
generally  produced  a  laugh  or  an  acid 
remark  from  the  old  man  by  the  fire, 
and  by  degrees  the  Sector  had  to  confess 
that  the  state  of  Mr.  FarranVs  library  was 
beyond  his  curing.  Still,  as  he  sat  in  the 
other  armchair,  his  eyes  would  wander 
constantly  over  the  walls,  suspecting  buried 
treasures,  priceless  first  edidons  in  those 
long  files  of  dingy  leather.^  But  he  had  no 
encouragement  to  search  for  these,  and  he 
was  too  courteous  to  do  without  it. 

On  this  sunny  September  afternoon,  the 
room  when  he  entered  it  was  in  such  a 
glory  of  light  that  at  first,  conung  out  of 
the  dark  passage,  he  could  see  nothing. 
He  caught  the  gleam  of  Mr.  Farrant's 
white  b^rd  in  faiis  usual  comer,  and  was 
aware  of  the  flicker  of  his  perpetual  fire. 
Then  he  saw  Maggie  sitting  in  the  window, 
her  head   thrown  back  against  a  high- 


backed  chair,  in  what  struck  him  as  an 
unnatural  attitude,  though  he  thought  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  girl  had  never 
looked  prettier.  Then  he  became  aware 
of  a  young  man  in  the  shadow  close  to 
him,  drawing  carefully  on  a  small  board. 
Anything  in  the  way  of  art  attracted  Mr. 
Oantillon  instantly.  Without  having  the 
faintest  idea  who  the  artist  was,  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  pausing  an  instant  on 
his  way  towards  the  fljreplMe. 

'< Capital!  Excellent  1"  he  said  at 
once.  ''Only  the  position  is  not  quite 
right,  is  it  ? '^ 

The  artist  looked  up  with  a  pleased 
smile  in  his  dark,  eager  eyes,  then  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  stood  away  from  his 
sketch  that  it  might  be  better  seen,  starbg 
at  it  himself  with  a  kind  of  anxious 
enthusiasm. 

''Mr.  Gantillon,"  growled  the  grand- 
father from  his  comer,  "what  do  you 
think  of  my  room  being  tumed  into  a 
drawing  shop  t " 

Maggie,  meanwhile,  had  sprung  from 
her  chair  and  come  forward,  smil^g  and 
blushing  a  little.  She  was  a  very  pretty 
girl  of  eighteen,  with  a  quantity  of  soft, 
curly,  jet-black  hair,  eyes  in  which  one 
shade  of  hazel  deepened  to  another,  and 
a  skin  of  what  the  French  call  "  teint  mat," 
rather  thick,  and  pale  like  ivory.  She 
had  a  little  the  look  of  a  spoilt  child,  and 
yet  the  manner  of  a  girl  who  had  not  quite 
found  her  level. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Gantillon," 
she  said  softly.  "  Do  you  know,  I  never 
had  my  picture  taken  before,  and  lib. 
(Geoffrey  Thorne  is  doing  it  for  Miss 
Latimer." 

"Mr.  Geoffrey  Thome)"  said  the 
Sector,  and  tuming  to  the  ar^t  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  him.  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  Miss  Latimer 
has  written  to  me  about  you  from  Switzer- 
land." 


OUT  OF  TOWN. 


Thb  newspapers  would  just  now  render 
a  public  service  if  they  published,  in 
addition  to  their  meteorological  and  other 
diagrams,  a  chart  of  the  distribution  of 
people  who  are  "  out  of  town."  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  there  are  still  some 
few  millions  of  people  left  in  the  great 
metropolis;  but  that  statement  only  con- 
veys a  superficial  view  of  the  situation.  We 
don't  all  go  out  of  town  at  the  same  time ; 
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batyfiQm  th^  little  ragged  orohhi  who  is 
rigged  up  by  friends  Mid  neighbours  for  the 
yearly  schoql  treat,  along  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Gommonsi  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England^  everybody  is  more 
or  less  drifting  fcom  the  accustomed 
mporingSi  apd  seeking  some  kind  of  change 
and  recreation  '^  out  of,  town."  Even  the 
London  sparrow  is  out  of  town,  and  taking 
his  accustomed  tithe  of  the  harvest  field 
and  orchard.  All  the  pretty  warbling 
choir  have  kft  us  for  the  season.  There 
may  be  concerts  at  Scarborough  or  Tor- 
quay, but  in  London  you  shall  hardly  find 
even  a  solitary  nagger  mmstrel  to  enliven 
the  scen^.  Oh,  yes ;  there  are  the  military 
bands  still  left.  Don't  we  hear  the  Uare 
of  the  trumpets  from  the  Exhibition  t  And 
thero  are  no  doubt  sentries  at  the  Horse 
Guards;  and  guard  mounting  goes  pn  all 
the  while  at  St.  James's. 

From  the  spirit  of  contradictioUi  indeed, 
thene  are  people  who  profess  to  find  London 
delightful  when  everybody  is  out  of  town. 
How  charming  to  &id  a  solitude  in  the 
Strand,  where  the  pavement  is  up,  and 
only  a  few  Idterers  are  to  be  found ;  or  in 
Piccadilly,  where  a  thin  line  of  vehicles 
paAses  to  and  fro  between  great  stacks 
of  wooden  blocks }  and  to  consider  what  a 
crowd,  of  people  you  meet  around  Loch 
liomond^  or  fiiid  elbowing  each  other  about 
the  summit  of  Snowdon !  How  much 
pleasanter,  they  say,  is  the  solitude  of  the 
club,  dismantled  almost  and  in  possession 
of  washers  and  cleaners,  than  the  crowded 
table  d'h6te  of  some  Continental  hotel,  or 
the  rush  for  places  in  the  saloon  of  the 
big  Highland  steamboat !  And  this  is  the 
right  view  to  tiAe  for  anybody  who  is 
compelled  still  to  tug  the  oar,  while  the 
rest  of  the  .crew  are  enjoying  their  spell  of 
liberty. 

But  to  revert  to  the  notion  of  a  chart  of 
"Out  of  Town,"  which  shall  be  dotted, 
like  a  wreck  chart,  to  show  the  places 
where  the  human  swarm  do  chiefly  con- 
gregate, and  limiting  its  scope  to  the 
British  Isles.  What  a  dance  of  dots  there 
would  be  all  along  ^ur  coasts  as  the  period 
of  migration  fairly  set  in!  That  would 
be  early  in  June,  for  the  business  world 
takes  its  holiday  in  good  time,  and  if  the 
weather  be  fairly  genial,  the  watering- 
places  of  the  east  coast  will  begin  to  be 
speckled  with  tiieir  annual  crop  of  visitors. 
Further  north,  too,  the  same  rule  prevails. 
Whitsuntide  ^ves  the  signal  for  a  general 
exodus  from  the  great  manufacturing  towns* 
Then  the  Isle  of  Man  boats  begin  to  be 


crowded,  and  the  island,  with  its  unfailing 
sea  breezes,  is  filUng  fast  with  misceUc^neous 
crowds  from  •  every  quarter. .  Then,  too, 
Glasgow  begins  to  send  forth  its  awarmg, 
and  the  watering-places  along  the  Clyde 
may  have  to  announce  '*  standing,  room 
only";  and  Midsummer  Day.  sees  the 
summer  visitants  fairly  established  jiimong 
the  lochs  MioA  mountains,  ox  streaivdng  to 
and  fro  among  the  isles  of  the  Highland 
Archipelago. 

North  Wales,  too,  opena^  early  with 
tourists,  from  Lancashire  and  the  manu* 
factuving  districts.  The  broad  sands  of 
Rhyl,  the  magnificent  headlands  of  Llan- 
dudno, are  resorted  to  with  the  first  breath 
of  summer;  and  all  the  pleasant  shores  oi 
the  Menai  Straits  are  filled  with.^e  un- 
failing tide  of  holiday-makers.  Then, 
also,  are  the  roads  that  lead  to  the 
heart  of  tiie  hill  country  thickly  d6tted 
with  pedestrians  and  cyclists,  while  the 
familiar  Welsh  car  whirls  about  unre- 
mittingly from  one  hotel  to  another.  Then 
is  Llanberis  Pass  as  thronged  as  a  country 
high  street  on  market  day;  while  Beddr 
gelert,  in  its  emerald  vale,  is  filled  even  to 
repletion.  And  you  may  fare  on  to  the 
romantic  valley  of  Maentwrog  without  being 
long  out  of  human  ken ;  while  Festiniog, 
on  the  heights  above,  sees  its.  little,  toy- 
Uke  railway  trains  arrive  all  loaded  with 
excursionists.  And  thence  to  Bala,  with 
its  mirror-like  lake,  embosomed  among  the 
hills ;  wild  as  may  be  the  way,  it  is  far  from 
being  unfrequented.  Another  train,  <that 
races  with  the  mountain  tprrent  do¥m  the 
valley  to  Dolgelly,  bringa  its  quota  of 
guests  for  the  sweet  little  metropolis  of 
Merioneth.  Barmouth  and  its  noble 
estuary,  fringed  by  cloud-capped  summits, 
everybody  £iows;  and  the  rugged  coast 
from  thence  to  Aberystwith  has  its  lodging- 
houses  and  bathing-machines  in  full  de- 
mand in  every  nook  and  outlet. 

As  for  the  Ei^lish  lake  district,  suc- 
cessive swarms  of  tourists  and  trippists 
occupy  the  land,  from  the  first  blooming 
of  the  may  till  the  withering  frosts  and 
chill  October  breezes  give  the  signal  of 
recall  Where  else  shall  we  find  such 
beauty  and  ricluMSB  of  colour,  such  gran- 
deur and  sterility,  contrasting  with  such 
luxuriant  verdure,  as  in  thS  charming 
region,  which  the  poets  and  essayists  of  a 
former  generation  have  endowed  with  ^ 
peculiar  richness  of  poetic  associations  1 
We  have  romantic  Pallerdale  and  XJlls- 
water,  set  like  a  jewel  among  hills  of 
gold;  and  the  wide  expanse  of  Derwentr 
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water,  shining  clear  among  the  mountain 
mfets,  with  ^ddaw'd  Mty  peak,  itaid  the 
rounded  mftas  of  Saddlebaek,  presiding 
over  the  solemn  congress  of  the  hills. 

Eqnidly  worthy  of  remembrance  are  the 
wild  dues  of  the  Yorkshire  bc»?ders. 
Ribblesdaley  and  lofty  Ingleborongh,  with 
the  limestone  cli£fis  and  wondrous  caves  of 
Settle  and  its  vicinity ;  and  lovely  "Wharf- 
dale,  with  Bolton  Abbey  as  the  crown  of 
its  charms ;  and  Ilkley,  with  its  wild  moors 
and  life-giving  breezes,  pure  and  clear  as 
the  waters  in  its  crystid  springs. 

Or  we  may  visit  the  more  lunited  ranges 
of  the  Derbyshire  hills,  and  everywhere 
we  shall  find  a  plentiful  contingent  of  oar 
friends  who  are  out  of  town.  There  is 
Buxton,  which  people  hobble  into  on 
crutches,  and  leave  with  a  hop,  skip,  and 
jump ;  and  Matlock,  of  milder  efficacy,  and 
with  softer,  sweeter  charms.    . 

But,  after  all,  most  people  who  are 
out  of  town  are  to  be  found  at  our 
seaside  resorts.  Thither,  with  bag  and 
baggage,  with  toys,  and  perambulators, 
and  buckets,  and  wooden  spades,  wends 
the  family  man,  with  the  pleasing  wife  and 
lively  children,  with  the  nurse,  and  perhaps 
the  page  by  way  of  dignity.  There  is  a 
resourcefulness  about  the  sea-shore  that 
adapts  it  to  all  the  varied  tastes  of  young 
and  old.  An  excellent  mother's  help  is 
the  grand  old  sea — at  once  nurse  and 
playfellow — with  its  yellow  sands,  which  he 
has  playfully  deposited  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  being  dug  about,  entrenched^  and 
carried  by  storm ;  and  he  joins  himself  in 
the  fun,  dashes  into  the  fort  with  a  rush, 
and  carefully  smooths  and  tidies  up  every- 
thing for  the  next  day's  game.  Even 
a  wet,  dull  day  is  more  bearable  by  the 
sea-shore  than  elsewhere.  There  is  often  a 
rugged  old  jetty  to  shelter  under ;  and  the 
sea  rolls  in  gently  beneath  the  canopy  of 
mist,  where  dim  streaks  of  light  break 
through  at  places,  and  a  dark  sail  looms 
out  of  the  haze,  and  there  is  a  sense 
of  space  and  motion  all  around.  And 
what  a  choice  there  is  of  sea-bathing  places, 
all  within  an  easy  radius  of  London,  and 
attainable  without  any  great  fatigue  and 
expense  1  Some  people  are  all  for  the  east 
coast,  and  will  not  admit  that  they  can  be 
braced  up  properly  anywhere  else;  and 
for  these  there  are  the  low,  flat  shores  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  with  sands  galore, 
and  herring-boats,  and  a  continuous  traffic 
of  steamers  to  enliven  the  seascape.  .For 
those  who  delight  in  broad  sands,  there 
is    the  Lincolnshire    coast,    with    young 


watering-places  coming  into  favour;  and 
the  Torkahire  sea-board,  for^cliffs  and  bold 
rocky  promontories,  with  Scai  borough  as 
the  queen  of  all ;  and  many  xhinor  lights 
around,  all  undeniably  bradbg  and  in- 
vigorating. 

But  there  is  nothing,  after  all,  to  beat 
the  familiar  Kentish  coast,  with  the  white 
cli£fs  that  look  so  gay  and  bright  under  the 
sunshine,  and  a  sea  that  is  also  bright  and 
gay,  always  near,  too,  and  available,  nor 
ever  sulking  in  the  far  horizon  at  low  water 
as  some  seas  do,  but  sparkling  always  close 
at  hand,  while  close  inshore  come  the  ships 
of  all  sorts  making  through  the  Channel — 
a  veritable  tide-way  of  nations.  Margate, 
Bamsgate,  and  Broadstairs — are  they  not 
all  dear  and  familiar,  time  out  of  mind, 
to  those  who  go  out  of  townl  And  Deal, 
with  Its  steep  shore  and  bold  boatmen ;  or 
Dover,  with  its  grand  heights  and  stir  of 
military  life;  or  Folkestone,  bright  and 
charming  all  the  year  round — surely  these, 
when  once  visited,  are  returned  to  again 
and  again ! 

When  we  have  rounded  Dungeness, 
there  is  Hastings,  soft  and  warm,  and  a 
little  sleepy ;  and  dignified  St.  Leonard's, 
that  also  suggests  a  yawn.  But  Eastbourne 
arouses  the  synagogue,  so  to  say,  with 
bright  and  lively  airs.  But  when  it  comes 
to  Brighton,  then  one  feels  no  longer  "  out 
of  town,"  but  only  sojourning  at  t^e  sea- 
side branch  of  greater  London.  Then  there 
is  Worthing,  of  which  it  is  said  that  people 
sit  and  weep  when  they  first  arrive  there, 
and  weep  with  equal  bitterness  when  they 
depart ;  and  Bognor  follows,  with  a  host  of 
minor  places,  tiU  Southsea  opens  upon  us, 
with  Spithead  and  its  ever-varied  scenes. 
And  there  is  ^'the  Island,"  delightful  ex- 
ceedingly in  fine  weather,  but  doleful  utterly 
in  the  wet;  there  opens  the  great  bight 
where  Bournemouth  spreads  itself  among 
the  pine-clad  hills;  and  yonder  is  grey 
Swanage,  which  is  struggling  into  note,  but 
is  still  a  quiet  retreat  for  those  going  out 
of  town.  As  for  Weymouth,  that  is  familiar 
and  pleasant  enough;  and  of  the  noble 
Devon  coast,  with  its  fringe  of  charming 
towns,  its  combes  and  cliffs,  and  its  bright 
seas,  that  sparkle  with  ozone  like  so  much 
champagne,  it  would  take  a  volume  to  do 
justice  to  the  merits.  And  for  people  who 
are  late  in  getting  out  of  town,  Cornwall 
may  be  Recommended  for  the  wild  beauties 
of  its  coast  and  its  soft,  warm  air,  while  an 
equinoctial  gale  witnessed  from  one  of  its 
craggy  promontories  is  a  sight  to  be  re- 
membered for  ever. 
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Of  the  world  that  ^oes  out  of  towD,  no 
larff  0  section  quarters  itself  in  old  Lreland. 
Sad  Erin  is  a  little  too  soft  and  wet  to- 
wards the  fall,  and  long  evenings  to  be 
spent  in  the  rough-and-iiady  hostelries  of 
the  less  frequentM  parts  of  the  green  isle 
form  no  attractive  prospect.  Yet  the  Lrish 
themselves  have  the  same  predilection  for 
going  oat  of  town,  and  the  pretty  water- 
in^-maces  and  romantic  nooks  of  county 
Wioldow  are  freely  visited  by  the  Dublin 
people,  while  the  li^es  of  Eillamey,  earlier 
in  the  year,  are  as  well  frequented  as  any 
English  resort.    But  the  wild  and  rugged 

rdeur  of  the  Atlantic  coast  is  an  idOTair 
adventurous  people  without  encum- 
brance, who  are  prepared  to  rough  it  in 
the  way  of  sleeping  accommodation  and 
the  commissariat. 

With  all  the  abundant  bill  of  fare  pre- 
sented by  Britannia  to  her  guests — more 
abundant  and  varied,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  country  can  show  in  the  wide  world 
— people  who  are  going  out  of  town  often 
turn  from  it  with  a  feeling  of  satiety.  The 
same  people  at  table,  the  same  fare,  with 
the  variation  of  roast  and  boiled,  and  vice 
vers^,  say  they ;  and  so  they  spread  them- 
selves over  Europe  in  seardi  of  the  novel 
and  picturesque.  Among  the  fiords  of 
Norway,  up  in  Iceland,  or  round  by  Spitz- 
beigen,  enterprising  tourists  may  still  be 
found,  hoping  for  a  private  view  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  or  the  sight  of  a  whale- 
chase  amonff  the  Esquimaux.  Less  adven- 
turous spints  content  themselves  with 
Normandy  or  Brittany.  The  Efaine  and 
the  German  baths  are  still  thronsed  with 
EnffUsh,  tiie  picture  galleries  of  Dresden 
and  Munich  echo  to  their  footsteps,  and 
their  tweed  suits  and  homespun  costumes 
are  familiar  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  among 
tiie  mountains  of  Styria,  and  in  the  more 
frequented  regions  of  the  Black  Forest.  The 
Swiss,  too,  are  garnering  their  English  har- 
vest as  fast  as  they  can  before  they  close 
their  shutters  and  resign  their  mountain 
peaks  to  the  frost  and  snow  of  winter,  the 
avalanche,  and  the  roaring  blast. 

As  for  the  Mediterranean  sea-board, 
although  that  is  sufficiently  thronged  by 
the  people  who  are  out  of  town,  yet  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  making  their 
way  in  that  direction  have  no  intention  of 
combg  back  on  this  side  of  the  treacherous 
English  spring.  Hiey  are  like  the  swal- 
lows, of  which  great  flights  werd  settling 
all  about  us  a  few  days  ago — swallows  of 
the  year,  all  young  and  twittering — who 
had  never  made  tiie  transit  before,  and 


were  a  little  nervous  in  consequence.  A 
few  solemn,  dejected -looking  starlings, 
some  thrushes,  and  other  birds  of  passage, 
were  among  the  throngs  whether  as  guides 
and  fellow-pilgrims,  or  as  mere  accidental 
companions,  it  was  not  possible  to  ascer- 
tain. These  we  shall  see  no  more  till 
summer  comes  again. 

But  these  others— our  friends  who  are 
only  "  out  of  town  " — we  shall  have  back 
among  us  ere  long,  again  to  tug  the  labour- 
ing oar ;  and  with  them  will  come  short 
days,  and  long  nights,  and  blazing  house- 
hold fires,  wiw  lifted  streets  and  crushes 
at  theatre  doors,  and  the  cries  of  link-boys 
through  the  fog — ^things  all  very  well  in 
their  way;  but  still,  let  us  keep  them  as 
long  as  possible  "  out  of  town." 


CHARLES  KEENE, 

IN*  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  we  reviewed  in 
these  columns  the.  life-work  of  John 
Leech,^  and  imperfectly  expressed  our 
admiration  of  his  genius :  while  regretting 
that  a  theme  so  worthy  of  fair  treatment 
had  not  fallen  to  the  hands  of  a  more  able 
biographer. 

We  have  now  to  say  some  words  about 
Charles  Keene — an  artist  who,  like  Leech, 
has  chiefly  become  famous  through  his 
clever  work  in  <' Punch,"  although  they 
both  have  other  claims  upon  our  hearty 
commendation.  John  Leech  was  only  six 
years  the  elder  of  the  two,  but  his  Punch 
labour  began  about  a  decade  ere  Charles 
Keene  had  drawn  a  stroke  for  Mr.  Punch, 
or  a  shilling  from  his  treasury.  Lideed, 
Leech  had  won,  and  won  most  worthily,  a 
world-wide  reputation  long  before  Eeene's 
talent  had  attracted  public  notice ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  former's  early  death,  at 
the  age  of  forty-six,  that  Keene  came 
really  to  the  front,  and  yearly  made  new 
strides  ahead  of  all  competitors.  Tet  it 
happens  that  his  life  is  the  first  to  be  well 
written;  for  the  pens  which  have  been 
used  for  the  biography  of  Leech  have 
unluckily  been  placed  in  hands  not  very 
competent  to  perform  their  task.  The 
Life  of  Keene,  t  however,  which  lately 
has  been  given  us  by  Mr.  George  Somes 
Layard,  is  written  well  and  worthily, 
showing  the  moat  careful   study  of    the 

*  All  the  Yeab  Round.  Third  Series.  VoL  vii. 
pp.  84, 191. 

t*'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Samuel 
Keene,"  by  George  Somes  Layard.  (Sampson  Low 
&  Co.) 
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subject,  and  condderable  industry  in  gather' 
lag  the  details  needfal  to  the  work.  It  is 
evident  that  the  writer  looked  upon  it 
fondly  as  a  laboor  of  love;  and^  we  may 
assure  him,  his  love's  labour  is  not  lost. 
We  may  add,  too,  that  the  volume  (which 
contains  above  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pages)  has  been  carefully  revised  b^  Mr. 
Henry  Eddowes  Keene,  the  brother  of  the 
artist;  and,  moreover,  is  enriched  by  many 
charming  drawings  of  Charles  Keene,  some 
of  which  have  never  until  now  appeared  in 
printer's  ink. 

Like  Leech,  Keene  was  a  Londoner  by 
burth,  although  he  was  not  bom  within 
the  hearing  of  Bow  Bells,  as  Leech  on 
Ludgate  Hill  had  been.  Duval's  Lane  in 
Homsey  may  pride  itself  as  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  Oharles  Keene ;  the  day 
being  the  tenth  of  August,  in  the  year  '23 
His  father,  Samuel  Browne  Keene,  was  at 
that  time  a  solicitor  in  Fumival's  Lin; 
having  there  professionally  stepped  into  a 
paternal  pair  of  shoes.  Oharles  was  the 
eldest  of  five  children,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  four  still  survive.  At 
the  ripe  age  of  seven  he  was  sent  with  his 
small  brother  to  a  boarding  school  in 
Bayswater,  situated  somewhere  in  the 
Queen's  Eoad,  which  was  then  a  rural  lane. 
The  school  was  kept  by  two  old  ladies 
who  were  nicknamed  the  "  Big  "  miss,  and 
the  "Little"  one;  the  former  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  curious  turban  which  she 
wore,  and  which  doubtless  was  the  cause 
of  many  furtive  caricatures. 

After  a  few  years  of  this  feminine  in- 
struction, the  two  brothers  were  sent  to 
the  grammar  school  at  Ipswich,  housed 
then  in  Foundation  Street,  and  efficiently 
head-mastered  by  tiie  Bev.  J.  Ebden. 
The  selection  of  the  school  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fiunily  had 
removed  from  Homsey  to  Ipswich,  and 
were  living  in  the  fine  old  mansion  in  the 
Buttermarket  where  Mrs.  Keene — whose 
maiden  name  was  Sparrow — had  been 
bom.  In  a  rather  complex  sentence, 
which  appears  on  the  fifth  page,  it  is  stated 
that  King  Oharles  the  Second  had  been 
hidden  in  this  house ;  and  it  is  suggested 
that  his  namesake,  whose  life  is  under 
notice,  doubtless  there  imbibed  his  love  of 
ancient  things,  as  well  as  his  great  fondness 
for  Eastern  County  folk. 

Of  the  school  life  of  Charles  Keene  there 
is  little  wortii  recording,  except  that,  like 
John  Leech,  he  was  very  fond  of  drawing. 
One  of  his  schoolfellows  still  remembers 
«the  charming  sketches  which  he  could 


dash  off  in  a  moment — ^girls'  heads,  farm 
scenes^  or  caricatures."  Such  memories, 
however,  are  apt  to  be  misleading;  and 
although  his  school-books  were  lavishly 
embellished,  as  such  volumes  often  are,  it 
is  certain  that  no  symptoms  of  precocious 
talent  were  revealed.  Another  of  his 
schoolmates  describes  him  as  being  '*of 
gentle  disposition,"  and  affecting  "  the  little 
refinements  and  courtesies  of  society"; 
whereof  the  affectation  scarce  seemed 
natural  to  a  schoolboy,  and  did  not  over- 
much survive  in  later  Ufe.  He  is  described, 
too,  as  being  at  that  period  '*  almost  girlish  " 
in  his  delicacy  of  feature;  a  description 
which  appears  to  favour  the  tradition  that 
his  nickname  was  "  Miss  Keene." 

It  is  f nrthenaore  recorded  in  proof  of 
his  g>od  looks,  that  he  and  a  boy-cousin 
once  put  their  legs  in  petticoats,  and  then 
boldly  applied  to  Mrs.  Keene  for  a  house- 
maid's situation,  with  the  result  that  one 
of  them  was  actually  engaged.  Whether 
the  one  accepted  was  her  pretty-looking 
son,  there  seems  to  be  at  present  no 
evidence  to  prove.  It  appears,  however, 
clear  tiiat  she  was  vastty  well  acquainted 
with  his  very  boyish  love  of  playing  pranks, 
despite  of  all  his  girlish  prettiness  of  face. 
One  of  her  letters  spea^  of  ''my  dear 
Charles "  with  all  a  mother's  tender  fond- 
ness for  her  firstborn;  and  mentions  him 
as  being  "a  very  steady  youth,"  though 
truth  obliges  her  to  own  that  he  is  ''as 
addicted  to  fun  as  ever.''  Then  possibly  the 
writer  may  have  paused  awhile  in  writing, 
and  have  conjared  up  the  vision  of  that 
dear,  modest,  long-legged,  girlish-looking 
schoolboy,  just  as  she  had  seen  him  some 
years  since,  indulging  in  a  furtive  dance 
with  the  nursemaid;  while  a  delighted  little 
sister,  perched  upon  a  linen-press,  played 
away  at  an  old  hand-organ  with  idl  her 
infant  might. 

People  gifted  with  short  memories  often 
spei^  of  schoolboyhood  as  being  quite  the 
happiest  period  of  life.  Greek  and  Latin 
notwithstanding,  it  is  probable  that  Charles 
Keene  must  have  enjoyed  his  stay  in 
Suffolk;  for,  thanks  to  early  trabiing,  he 
always  liked  to  call  hfanself  an  Eastern 
Counties  man.  His  country  life,  however, 
ended  with  his  schooldays.  In  the  year  '38 
his  father  died,  and  very  shortiy  after- 
wards tiie  family  returned  to  towa 
Charles,  by  his  father's  wish,  was  placed 
in  Funiival's  Inn,  and  began  to  study 
Coke  and  Blackstone  instead  of  Cicero  and 
Homer.  His  blotting-pad,  however,  soon 
revealed  the  patent  fact  that  he  was  turning 
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a  deaf  ear  to  the  calliBg  of  the  law,  and 
was  showing  far  more  skill  in  drawing 
figures  than  in  drawing  pleas.  So  his 
mother  very  sensibly  placed  him  with  an 
architect,  Pilkington  by  name,  whose  office 
lay  in  Scotland  Yard.  Here  the  lad  found 
labour  more  coneenial  to  his  taste,  and 
took  to  water-coloor  paintbg  to  amuse 
Us  leisure  time.  His  mother,  viewing  his 
attempts  with  a  fond  maternal  pride, 
thought  the  world  should  be  enriched  by  a 
glimpse  at  such  art  treasures;  and,  after 
some  vain  efforts,  she  found  a  willing 
buyer,  though  at  rather  a  low  price.  Thus 
it  chaoiced  that,  by  her  faith  in  his  artistic 
power,  Charles  Keene  put  the  first  fruit  of 
his  bbour  in  his  pocket,  and  his  first  step 
on  the  ladder  which  bore  him  high  to 
fame. 

Keene,  however,  found  more  profit  in  his 
pencil  than  his  colour-box,  although  the 
latter  first  put  money  in  his  purse.  Dropping 
architecture  shortly  after  he  had  left  the  law, 
he  was  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  a  firm 
of  wood-engravers,  by  name  the  brothers 
Whymper,  whose  business  lay  in  Lambeth, 
and  consisted  chiefly  in  illustrating  books. 
Here,  no  doubt,  there  were  both  idle  and 
industrious  apprentices ;  and,  although  few 
traces  are  now  extant  of  his  labours,  ELeene 
must  certainly  have  proved  himself  one  of 
the  latter  class.  Their  work  was,  it  is 
said,  to  ''draw  designs  upon  the  wood"; 
but  whether  these  were  chiefly  of  their 
own  invention,  is  a  matter  left  in  doubt. 
Some  pencil  studies  drawn  by  Keene,  to 
illustrate  the  famous  story  of  Defoe,  have 
by  good  luck  been  preserved ;  and  a  wood- 
cut is  still  extant  of  one  of  these  small 
drawings,  bearing  on  the  margin  the 
signature  '^C.  Keene."  But  whether  the 
Keene  Crusoe — ^the  first  known  work  of 
the  artist — ^was  ever  really  published,  Mr. 
Layard  frankly  owns  himself  unable  to 
discover ;  even  the  British  Museum  afford- 
ing him  no  help.  He  is  thereby  doubt- 
less justified  in  stating  that  it  was  not 
until  the  "  Book  of  German  Songs,"  whJch 
Dr.  Dulcken  had  translated,  appeared  in 
1856,  that  <*the  first  book  illustrated  alto- 
gether independently  by  Charles  Keene 
saw  the  light." 

Genius  has  been  defined  as  the  gift  of  a 
capacity  for  taking  immense  pains;  and 
there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that,  during 
his  apprenticeship,  Charles  Keene  was  most 
painstaking  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art.  Sir 
John  Millais  has  asserted,  on  the  strength 
of  his  experience,  that  for  artists ''  inspira- 
tion "  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  good 


hard  work  is  essential  to  success.  Some 
casual  words  of  Keene,  written  while  he 
served  the  Whympers,  may  be  cited  here 
as  showing  us  how  very  hard  he  worked. 
A  letter  to  his  schoolmate,  who  now  is 
General  Mercer,  dated  merely  ''Sunday 
evening,"  but  labelled  "  1842,"  begins  in 
ancient  fashion  with  a  lot  of  rather  formal 
excuses  for  long  silence,  and  a  needless  bit 
of  Latin  trotted  out  in  a  parenthesis ;  and 
particularly  mentions  having  '^  been  so  busy 
lately,"  and  "been  on  the  sick  list,"  and 
told  by  a  doctor  that  *'he  thought  I 
worked  too  hard."  So  the  writer  very 
sensibly  resolves  to  "relax  a  little  for  a 
short  time,  and  to  be  as  jolly  as  I  can." 
Then,  by  way  of  relaxation,  he  tells  of 
a  strange  dream  he  lately  dreamed,  and 
relates  how  he  was  wandering  about  the 
fields  and  shady  lanes  "  with  yourself  and 
a  host  of  femides,  ladies";  ajid  how  the 
troop  of  wanderers  were  vaguely  "some- 
how or  other  characters  in  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  I  don't  know  which.  It  was 
a  magn&cent  illusion,",  says  the  writer, 
and  then  abruptly  adds,  "  I  have  not  been 
to  a  dance  for  a  long  time,"  as  though  a 
dance  had  been  suggested  by  the  ladies  of 
his  dream. 

About  the  year  '45,  his  term  of  service 
with  the  Whympers  being  over,  Keene 
began  to  work  upon  his  own  account. 
The  word  "strugglifeur,"  which  btely  has 
been  popular  in  Paris,  had  not  then  been 
invented,  or  certainly  he  might  well  have 
applied  it  to  himself.  Lodging  near  Great 
Ormond  Street^  he  earned  his  living  by  his 
pencil ;  and  became  a  drawer  on  wood  for 
such  publishers  or  engravers  as  found  work 
for  him  to  do»  His  chief  source  of  sub- 
sistence was  the  "Illustrated  London  News," 
although  the  task  of  making  sketches  of 
ship  launches  and  speech-makings,  and  ball- 
rooms and  balloonings,  was  Uttle  to  his 
taste.  He  even  one  year  drew  a  cartoon 
for  Zadkiel's  famous  Almanack,  and  pro- 
phetically crammed  it  full  of  coining 
horrors  of  the  most  alarming  kind. 

To  serve  by  way  of  studio,  he  rented  an 
old  ramshackle  sky-parlour  in  the  Strand, 
which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
lordly  palace  -  houses  which  artists  now 
possess.  A  drawing  of  this  old  "den"  of 
his,  done  by  his  own  hand^  was  given  to  a 
friend,  at  whose  death  it  was  sent  to 
Christie's,  and  there  purchased  by  the  artist 
himself.  From  this  dnkwing,whidi  has  been 
engraved  to  decorate  his  lafe,  a  fair  notion 
may  be  formed  of  his  surroundings  while 
at  work ;  but  they  were  really  more  chaotic 
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than  the  picture  represents.  The  present 
writer  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
remark  that  "the  room  mnst  have  been 
considerably  tidied  np  before  sitting  for  its 
portrait,"  and  he  has  a  viiHld  recollection  of 
the  dangers  which  attended  a  visit  to 
the  den,  and  which  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the 
'<  Graphic/'  thns  describes : 

"One  had  to  climb  a  dark,  rickety 
staircase,  and  after  fumbling  among  some 
old  woodwork,  you  found  the  door.  You 
then  had  to  make  your  way  by  dodging 
and  stooping  your  head  among  clothes-Ones 
drawn  across  the  room,  canrying  all  sorts 
of  old  costumes  and  properties,  until,  on 
gaining  the  light,  the  tdl  figure  of  our 
friend  would  slowly  rise  from  his  work,  and 
greet  you  with  thair  peculiarly  pleasant,  but 
somehow  somewhat  sad,  smile.  The  short 
Cromwellian  clay-pipe  was  instantly  filled 
— ^it  only  held  a  thimbleful  of  tobacco — 
and  a  diUipidated  chair  or  stool  was  drawn 
up  to  the  hearth.  ...  A  large  handsome 
cheval  glass,  looking  peculiarly  out  of 
place,  was  a  conspicuous  object,  and  was 
used  largely  by  Keene  to  reflect  his  own 
figure,  as  the  most  useful  and  inexpensive 
model,  and  always  at  hand.  You  can 
easily  trace  the  result  of  using  this  mirror 
in  his  drawings.  At  thisperioid  the  figures 
portrayed  were  always  tall,  with  long  legs 
and  large  feet." 

Another  witness,  Dr.  Dolcken,  who  re- 
members the  old  den,  has  thus  described 
its  tenant : 

*'  I  remember  him  a  very  grave,  satur- 
nine-looking young  fellow,  with  a  face  like 
a  young  Don  Quixote — shy  even  to  awk- 
wardness with  strangers,'  but  lighting  up 
immensely  among  friends.  He  had  a  quiet, 
humorous  way  with  him,  and  was  very 
popular  already  then  among  men  of  his 
own  age." 

It  was  in  this  quaint  old  garret  studio 
of  his  that  Charles  Keene  first  began  the 
work  that  chiefly  made  him  famous — the 
drawings,:  namely,  which  appeared  in 
"  Punch "  for  nearly  forty  years,  and, 
after  the  first  decade,  well-nigh  every 
week.  At  first  he  modestly  declined  to 
let  Ills  name  be  known,  and  suffered  his 
fi^nd  Henry  Silver,  who  furnished  him 
with  subjects,  to  bear  the  honour  and  to 
share  some  of  the  profit  of  tiie  work.  His 
first  '^  Punch  "  drawing — unsigned — ap- 
peared towards  the  end  of  '51,  but  not  tUl 
three  years  later  did  his  modesty  permit 
him  to  put  ■*  0.  E."  to  his  work.  Mean- 
while he  marked  it  with  a  mask,  a  mono- 
gram devised  for  hiding  his  identity,  and 


which  was  not  dropped  entirely  even  after 
his  initials  had  appeared.  Few  at  first, 
Us  drawings  grew  more  frequent  with 
each  year ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  February, 
1860,  he  appeared  at  the  ''Punch"  table, 
and  there  met  his  old  friend  Silver,  and 
the  seven  other  men  who  then  were  on  the 
stafl". 

After  some  half-dozen  years  or  so  of 
hard  work  in  the  Strand — ^the  old  house, 
numbered  291,  was  pulled  down  not  long 
since— Keene  removed  his  pipes  and  pro- 
perties, his  lay  figure  and  cheval  glass,  to  a 
studio  in  CiipBtone  Street,  and  left  his 
rooms  in  Bloomsbury  to  live  with  his 
mother  and  her  dau^ters,  at  a  pleasant 
little  well-nigh  country-looking  cottage  in 
the  now  'bus-overburdened  and  bustling 
Hammersmith  Boad.  His  new  studio  was 
hardly  more  palatial  than  his  old  one, 
being  half  of  an  old  shed  beside  a  stone- 
mason's yard.  However,  being  on  the 
ground  floor — in  fact,  the  shed  had  no  top 
storey — it  was  easier  of  approach  than  his 
garret  in  the  Strand,  and  it  possessed  the 
further  charm  of  giving  access  to  the  yard, 
and  thus  affording  space  for  sketching  in 
the  open  air. 

The  room,  whereof  his  old  friend  Wing- 
field  hired  the  other  moiety,  had  hitherto 
been  rented  by  the  "Artists'  Society," 
but  they  migrated  to  Langham  Chambers 
at  the  end  of  '54,  and  have  been  housed 
there  ever  since.  Keene  had  been  for 
years  a  member  of  this  artistic  body, 
together  with  John  Tenniel,  Fred  Walker, 
Poynt^,  Galderon,  Gdrl  Haag,  and  many 
others,  ifHiiose  names,  then  hardly  known, 
have  since  grown  famous  like  his  own. 
Although  not  an  art-school — ^for  the  mem- 
bers worked  or  not  at  their  sweet  will,  and 
there  was  nobody  to  instruct  them — the 
Society  was  greatly  useful  to  young  artists, 
as  it  afforded  them  the  means  of  drawing 
figures  from  the  life.  Indeed,  imperfect 
though  it  was,  and  densely  clouded  with 
tobacco  smoke,  the  training  Keene  went 
through  there  was  the  best  he  ever  had, 
for  his  employment  with  the  Whympers 
had  scarcely  been  artistic  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

Every  Friday  evening,  in  lieu  of  their 
life  studying,  the  Artists'  Society  became 
a  sort  of  sketching  club,  no  figure  being 
*'set."  Instead  of  this,  a  subject  was 
suggested,  and  two  hours  were  allotted, 
wherein  they  had  fall  liberty  to  treat  it  as 
they  liked.  Their  power  of  quick  in- 
vention was  thus  called  into  play,  and  the 
meeting  ended  merrily  in  harmony  and 
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fcmoke.  It  seems  a  pity  that  Keene's 
pencilliogs  have  not  been  preserved,  but 
his  comrades  never  guessed  how  great  a 
genius  he  would  grow.  Doubtless,  many 
a  precious  sketch  was  swept  up  by  the 
charwoman  and  used  to  light  the  fire  with, 
or  was  haply  carried  home  and  thrown 
into  the  waste  basket — "Edax  rerum" 
literaiy  as  well  as  artistic 

A  similar  sketching  role  prevailed  at  a 
friend's  house,  where  Keene  was  then  a 
frequent  visitor,  and  where  young  artists 
were  invited  to  supper,  sketch,  and  smoke, 
and  occasionally  dug.  Here,  however, 
iliere  was  kept  with  sacred  care  a  big 
book  of  blank  leaves,  yclept  the  ''Book 
of  Beauty,"  wherein  praiseworthy  drawings 
were  pasted  and  preserved.  Into  tUs 
precious  volume  the  present  writer  more 
than  once  was  privUeged  to  peep,  and  can 
distinctly  still  remember  a  trio  of  designs 
with  which  its  pages  were  enriched.  The 
'48  Frendi  Revolution  then  being  to 
the  fore,  its  motto  had  been  cited  as  fit 
subject  for  the  sketchers.  Liberty  and 
Fraternity  were  furnished  fairly  weU  with 
appropriate  designs,  and  Equality  was 
shown  by  a  dustman  and  a  dandy  reeling 
homeward  arm-in-arm  for  mutual  assistance, 
being  gloriously  drunk. 

In  connection  with  his  "Punch"  work, 
which,  beginning  in  the  Strand,  was  carried 
on  to  Clipstone  Street,  mention  may  be 
made  here  of  Keene's  work  for  "  Once  a 
Week."  This  magazine  was  started  in 
July,  '59,  by  the  then  proprietors  and  pub 
lishers  of  "  Punch,"  whose  artists  greatly 
helped  to  make  the  new  work  a  success. 
In  the  first  and  second  volumes  there  were 
more  than  eighty  charming  drawings  by 
John  Leech,  nearly  a  score  by  Tenniel, 
and  fifty-four  by  Keene ;  and  in  the  first 
nine  volumes — two  appearing  every  year — 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  drawings  were 
given  by  his  hand.  Many  of  these  were 
done  to  illustrate  a  tale  called  <<Evan 
Harrington/'  written  by  George  Meredith, 
and  many  others  *  for  a  story  by  Oharles 
Reade,  entitled  *'A  Good  Fight^"  which 
was  afterwards  enlarged  into  "  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth."  Most  of  them  show 
some  traces  of  his  love  for  German  art,  as 
practised  then  by  Menzel,  whose  works 
he  more  and  more  admired  as  time  went 
on.  Menzel,  in  his  turn,  proved  himself 
in  after  years  a  great  admirer  of  Charles 
Keene.  Indeed,  he  was  the  first  to  open 
an  acquaintanceship ;  for  seeing  in  Berlin 
some  drawings  of  ''C.  K.",  he  sent  liim 
his  photograph  and  his  signature  thereon. 


Keene  was  doubtless  highly  pleased  at 
receiving  such  a  present,  and  forthwith 
screwed  up  his  courage  to  send  Menzel  a 
few  studies  of  his  own,  telling  a  friend 
modestly,  ''  I  know  I  shall  be  in  a  funk 
when  they  are  gone."  Menzel,  however, 
was  so  delighted  with  the  drawings  that 
he  not  merely  proposed  to  exchange  some 
of  his  own  for  some  of  Keene's,  but  he 
became  thenceforth  a  regular  '* Punch" 
subscriber,  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
<<  C.  K.  "  work  therein. 

The  lives  of  modem  artists  are  not  very 
eventful,  and  Keene's  was  even  less  so 
than  many  we  could  name.  The  great 
event  of  marriage,  wUch  is  common 
enough  nowadays,  even  among  artists, 
never  chanced  to  stir  his  quiet  course  of 
living.  True  to  his  first  love  of  drawing, 
he  remained  throughout  his  life  solely 
wedded  to  his  art.  A  hard  worker  from 
the  first,  he  worked  hard  to  the  last  His 
pleasures  were  as  few  and  simple  as  his 
wants.  Though  not  a  whit  unsocial,  he 
cared  little  for  ''society,"  and  had  small 
taste  for  '^ functions"  in  the  fashionable 
meaning — and  misuse — of  the  word.  An 
ardent  lover  of  antiquities,  he  let  his  fond- 
ness for  things  ancient  affect  in  some 
degree  his  dealings  with  his  tailor,  and, 
fearless  of  incurrhig  the  rebuke  of  Mrs. 
Grundy,  he  cared  far  less  for  new  fashions 
than  for  old  "  fairy  "  pipes. 

The  ways  of  modem  journalists  were 
little  to  his  liking,  and  he  shrank  from 
seeing  liis  name  paraded  needlessly  in 
print.  Long  after  he  grew  famous  his 
modesty  outlived  the  recognition  of  his 
talent;  and,  while  quick  to  praise  the 
excellence  of  others,  he  hated  to  hear 
trumpetings  belauding  his  own  work. 
Some  three  years  before  his  death  a  few 
of  his  etchings,  shown  in  Paris,  were  very 
mudi  commended  there,  and  he  was  asked 
by  a  French  publisher  to  give  some  details 
of  his  life.  Whereupon  he  thus  unbosoms 
himRelf  to  a  sympatbuising  friend : 

*'I  am  amnised  at  the  idea  of  putting  me 
down  as  a  'Graveur  du  XIXe  Si^cle'! 
I  have  only  scratched  a  few  studies  of 
sketches,  not  more  than  a  dozen  all  told,  I 
should  think — the  merest  experiments! 
Titles  they  have  not  To  save  my  life  I 
couldn't  tell  the  dates.  And  as  to  writing 
my  life  1  *  S^iTi  God  bless  you,  sir,  I've 
none  to  telL'^  The  most  stirring  incidents 
in  my  life  are  a  visit  to  the  dentist  (date 

*  Needy  Knifegrinder. — *' Story?  God  bless  you, 
I  have  none  to  tell,  sir." 

Foetry  of  tfu  Anti-Jacobin, 
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forgolteD)  and  certain  experiences  of  the 
last  few  days.  Try  t)  choke  the  Fiench 
biographer  o£f." 


AZRAEL. 

With  quiet  step,  and  features  veiled  and  hidden 

From  all  of  mortal  mould, 
He  comes  once  more  who  ever  comes  unbidden, 

A  Presence  grey  and  cold. 

* 

Before  him  lies  a  silence  sad  and  dreary, 

As  failing  Hope  departs ; 
Behind  him  rolls  a  mournful  miserere, 

The  wail  of  anguished  hearts. 

Sounds  man's  deep  sob,  when  ties  are  rent  asunder, 

So  sweet  and  yet  so  brief, 
And  childhood's  cry,  where  loss  is  touched  with 
wonder, 

And  woman's  truer  grief. 

Not  yet  around  the  veiled  and  sombre  angel 

We  see  the  glory  bum, 
Nor  hear  the  wnisper  of  the  blest  evangel 

Below  his  accents  stem. 

The  pain  of  Loss  in  Patience  issues  slowly, 

But  he  who  still  aspires 
Shall  find  his  life  serener  made  and  holy 

By  Sorrow's  cleansing  fires, 

Till  this  dark  Presence,  robbed  of  all  its  terror. 

Blooms  in  eternal  youth. 
And  opens  for  us,  freea  from  fault  and  error, 

The  golden  gates  of  Truth. 


LOVE'S  MADNESS. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY.      CHAPTER  I. 

Miss  Grace  Farnham  was  carefully 
tending  the  finest  rose-bnsh  in  her  pretty 
old-world  garden.  Click-clip,  click-clip ! 
went  her  bright  scissors  with  even  mono- 
tony as  she  robbed  the  poor  bash  of  half 
its  treasorep,  and  mtblessly  deprived  it  of 
quantities  of  leaves  and  small  onneceflsary 
twigs. 

Miss  Grace  had  been  a  fresh,  pretty 
coiintry  girl  once,  the  darling  of  her 
mother's  heart  and  the  belle  and  pride  of 
the  whole  village ;  bat  that  was  very  many 
years  ago,  before  the  brown  eyes — which 
had  wrought  such  havoc  in  their  time — 
had  grown  faded  and  dim^  and  were  hidden 
away  behind  a  great  pair  of  spectacles; 
before  the  rounded  cheeks  had  become 
sunken  and  wrinkled;  before  the  sunny 
chestnut  hiJr  had  demoralised  into  six  fat 
little  grey  curls — ^three  on  each  side  of  the 
face — and  before  the  pretty^  red-lipped 
mouth  had  ceased  to  laugh  mischievously 
and  disclose  the  even  white  teeth  and 
thoee  enchanting  dimples  for  which  she 
was  famed. 

Miss  Grace  never  laughed  now;  some- 
Umea  a  vague,  patient  smile  would  flit 
across  her  plain,  worn  old  face,  lending  it  a 
pathetic  beauty  which  it  would  otherwise 


assuredly  have  lacked.  Taere  is  always 
something  beautiful  about  an  old  face,  no 
matter  how  homely  it  may  be,  and  it  was 
this  patient  smile  alone  which  saved  MLbs 
Grace  from  being  utterly  condemned  by 
the  critical  little  world  in  which  she  lived 
as  a  remarkably  ugly  old  maid. 

Her  elder  sister,  Miss  Farnham,  was  a 
small,  shrivelled,  perky  little  body,  who 
had  never  been  pretty  or  in  the  least 
degree  admired,  and  who  did  not  cherish 
the  memory  of  even  one  love-story  of  her 
own.  No,  Stella  had  always  been  abso- 
lutely practical  and  far  above  such  a 
foolish  sentiment  as  love ;  and  on  this  she 
prided  herself  not  a  little. 

She  had  been  an  excellent  and  abso- 
lutely dutiful  daughter  to  her  mother,  and 
had  striven  to  be  a  good,  careful  sister  to 
Miss  Grace ;  and  if  she  had  a  temper  of 
her  own  and  a  sharp  tongue,  she  was  like 
the  proverbial  dog  who,  we  are  taught  to 
believe,  is  more  to  be  feared  for  his  voice 
than  for  his  teeth. 

And  Miss  Grace  snipped  and  tweaked 
at  her  rose-bush,  pounced  upon  unsuspect- 
ing caterpillars,  and  lent  a  rather  inatten- 
tive ear  to  her  sister's  incessant  chat^  the 
while  being  dreamily  occupied  by  thoughts 
of  her  own. 

Miss  Farnham  was  not  idle  whjQe  she 
talked,  her  nimble  fingers  were  basily 
working  at  a  huge  length  of  coarse  calico ; 
she  was  always  to  be  seen  sewing  calico, 
with  what  end  in  view  not  even  the  wisest 
gossip  in  the  village  could  disclose,  bat  it 
was  shrewdly  supposed  that  the  myste- 
rious lengths  of  stuff  were  converted  into 
sheets  and  sent  up  to  London  to  some 
charitable  institution. 

"  Stella,"  said  Miss  Grace  meditatively, 
as  she  t^derly  clipped  off  a  full-blown 
rose,  and  half-unconscioualy  interrupted 
her  sister  in  the  midst  of  a  grave  harangue 
as  to  the  best  and  swiftest  method  of 
ridding  a  garden  of  slugs;  ''Stella,  I  have 
waited  patiently  for  very  many  years." 

"  Hush,  Grace  ! ''  whispered  Miss  Farn- 
ham reprovingly ; ''  supposing  some  one  in 
the  neighbou]ing  garden  should  hear  you, 
I  should  feel  greatly  ashamed." 

''  There  is  no  one  in  the  next  garden," 
answered  Miss  Grace  mildly ;  "  no  one  at 
all;  but  I  will  not  mention  the  matter 
again  if  you  would  prefer  me  not  to, 
although  it  is  a  great  rdlef  to  me  to  speiJc 
out  all  that  Is  in  my  heart  to  some  one 
who  can  sympathise  with  me." 

''Grace,  Grace  1"  and  Miss  Farnham 
laid  her  work  down  in  her  lap  for  one 
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brief  moment  and  regarded  her  sbter  with 
stem  displeasure ;  "  we  are  both  too  old  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  snch  matters.  It 
is  not  as  if  you  were  a  silly,  flighty,  love- 
sick girl,  bat,"  with  cruel  truth,  "  we  are 
just  a  couple  of  plain,  elderly  women,  you 
and  I,  and  as  such  should  be  thinking  of 
higher  thiogs  than  the  petty  troubles  and 
disappointments  of  this  world.  I  tell 
you  once  more,  for  the  nine  hundredth 
time,  that  Oliver  Deane  will  never  come 
now — never  1  Why,  you  are — let  me 
see — how  old  are  you,  Grace  i " 

« Never  mind  1 "  Miss  Grace  snapped 
in  a  manner  entirely  foreign  to  her  gentle 
nature;  then  she  turned  and  faced  Miss 
Farnham  suddenly,  with  a  flush  on  her  old 
withered  face  and  a  strange,  unnatural 
light  in  her  eyeis :  **  It  was  on  a  day  like 
this,  Stella,  a  warm,  glorious  summer  day, 
and  we  were  standing  together  under 
the  lime-trees,  Oliver  and  I,  and  he  was 
bidding  me  farewell — along,  long  farewell; 
and  he  took  my  hands  in  his  and  held 
them  firmly,  and  smiled  down  into  my 
face  with  his  kind,  true  eyes,  saying " 

<'Tes,  Gracie,  yes,"  interrupted  Miss 
Farnham  more  kindly  than  was  her  wont; 
''jes,  dear,  you  have  told  ine  what  he 
said." 

Oh,  how  well  she  knew  that  old  story, 
the  poor  little  story  which  Miss  Grace  had 
worn  threadbare  by  almost  constant  repe- 
tition ;  and  worse  than  all  else,  how  well 
practical  Miss  Ftumham  knew  that  all  the 
romance  founded  on  that  story  had  been  a 
sad  mistake  so  far  as  Oliver  Deane  was 
concerned !  She  knew  too  well  that  out  of 
all.  Miss  Grace's  long-ago  admirers  this 
handsome  young  ne'er-do-weel  had  never 
for  a  moment  cherished  one  serious  thought 
of  love  for  the  girl  who  had,  all  unknown 
to  him,  given  her  young  heart  into  his 
careless  keeping. 

She  had  loved,  and  he  had  gone  away — 
as  is  too  frequently  the  manner  of  the 
contrary  individuals  who  people  this  per- 
pleziog  world  of  ours— and  there  most 
assuredly  the  matter  should  have  ended ; 
but  no,  Miss  Grace,  through  all  the  quiet, 
uneventful  years  which  had  worn  away 
since  that  all-important  summer  day,  had 
still  obstinately  cherished  a  calm,  unalter- 
able belief  that  Oliver  Deane  would  come 
back  again  to  her,  and  this  belief  was 
founded  merely  on  a  few  thoughtless 
words  which  he,  at  least,  had  forgotten  as 
soon  as  they  were  uttered. 

"  Wait  tUl  I  have  made  my  fortune,"  he 
had   said   halMaughingly,    "and  then  I 


shall  come  back  to  this  sleepy  little  village 
and  look  for  a  wife;  and  you,  Gracie,  must 
be  waiting  here  for  me." 

Poor  Miss  Grace  1  For  the  sake  of 
these  few  words  she  had  turned  aside  from 
the  giddy  paths  of  flirtation  which  possess 
such  powers  of  keen  fascination  for  the 
young  and  flighty ;  for  their  sake  she  had 
suddenly  soberea  down  from  a  gay  and 
careless  girl  into  a  grave,  sedate  woman ; 
for  their  sake  she  had  chosen  to  live  a  life 
of  single  blessedness;  and  now — more 
piteous  than  all  besides — she,  as  an  old, 
faded,  worn-out  woman,  was  still  clinging 
with  resolute  foolishness  to  the  belief  that 
somewhere  or  other,  near  or  far,  her  truant 
lover  was  toiling  late  and  early  for  her 
sake,  just  as  faithfully  as  she  watched  late 
and  early  for  his  coming.  She  would  far, 
far  rather  have  doubted  her  religion  than 
the  fact  that  Oliver  Deane  was  coming 
soon,  very  soon,  to  redeem  his  promise. 

When  she  was  younger  she  had  fretted 
with  all  the  natural  impatience  of  youth  at 
the  tardiness  of  her  lover ;  her  br^ht  face 
had  grown  pale  and  sad  as  she  waited  for 
the  news  of  him  which  never  came,  and 
her  merry  brown  eyes  had  ofttimes  grown 
dim  with  tears  at  the  weariness  of  their 
useless  watching;  but  then  as  the  years 
crept  on,  instead  of  losing  all  hope  and 
resigning  herself  to  the  inevitable,  Miss 
Grace,  strange  to  say,  grew  still  firmer  in 
her  faith,  and  felt  convinced  that  her  lover 
was  close  at  hand«  All  the  world  might 
be  false,  but  Oliver  Deane  would  never 
break  his  word  to  her. 

So  as  every  hour,  every  day,  week, 
month,  and  year  passed  over  her  head  she 
rejoiced,  for  they  seemed  to  bring  him 
nearer.  She  possessed  one  keepsake  of 
this  supposed  lover  of  hers,  a  wee  painted 
miniature  —  enshrined  in  a  large  and 
abominable  gold  and  turquoise  locket — 
which  showed  that  Oliver  Deane  had  been 
quite  handsome  enough  to  turn  many  a 
girl's  foolish  head.  Ic  made  him  out  as 
having  a  frank,  manly,  Saxon  face,  with 
irreproachable  features  and  fine  blue-grey 
eyes,  and  bright  golden  hair  and  mous- 
tache which  might  have  alone  almost 
explained  Miss  Grace's  otherwise  unac- 
countable weakness  and  folly. 

This,  then,  and  a  few  careless  words 
had  fed  the  fire  of  her  love  for  years — 
poor  Miss  Grace  I 

"  I  still  am  sure,"  observed  Miss  Grace 
after  a  long  pause,  and  with  an  involun- 
tary sigh,  *'  that  OUver  Deane  will  soon  be 
here  now." 
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'*  Babbish  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Farnfaam 
vigorooBly;  then  in  an  argumentative 
tone :  "  It  is  improbable — impossible  that 
such  a  thing  shoiild  occor;  and  besides, 
even  if  he  did  come  to  see  us,  just  consider 
how  changed  we  should  all  find  each  other. 
Think  what  his  age  must  be,  and  how 
altered  he  would  be  to  when  last  we  saw 
him." 

"  No  matter  what  his  age  or  appearance 
may  be,  Stella/'  answered  little  Miss  Grace^ 
with  gentle  dignity,  "Oliver  Deane  will' 
be  the  same  to  me  always." 

"H'm!"  grunted  iiiw  Famham  con- 
temptuously ;  '^  but  perhaps  you  have  not 
considered  whether  you  may  always  be  the 
same  to  Oliver  Deane." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  have  considered,"  calmly ; 
"  and  as  I  have  trasted  Oliver  all  my  life, 
since  my  early  girlhood,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  doubt  his  faith  and  the  strength 
of  his  love  now.  He  will  come  again,  and 
we  will  be  the  same  to  each  other  as  we 
were  on  the  day  when  we  parted  in  Vtie 
lime-walk." 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  lime- walk  was,  needless  to  say, 
Miss  Grace's  favourite  haunt.  It  ran 
along  beside  the  tall  garden  wall  which 
ahut  off  the  high-road  from  the  Miss 
Farnhams'  grounds,  and  here  the  two 
sisters  were  wont  to  stroll  together  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  or  elM  sit  sewing 
or  reading  on  the  little  rustic  bench  down 
by  the  garden  gate. 

And  it  was  whilst  they  sat  here  one 
calm  summer  evening  that  the  sound  of 

![uick,  firm  footsteps  fell  upon  their  ears — 
ootsteps  which  came  on  and  on  up  the 
quiet  lugh-road  towards  them. 

Miss  Famham  stitched  on  serenely, 
indifferent  to  either  the  footsteps  or  their 
owner,  but  Miss  Grace  laid  her  work  down 
beside  her  on  the  bench  and  listened 
anxiously,  her  head  bent  forward,  and  her 
two  old  bony  hands  twining  nervously 
together  in  her  lap. 

On  and  on  the  steps  came,  and  some  one 
paused  before  the  garden  gate,  swung  it 
open,  and  then 

A  tall,  stalwart  young  fellow  stood,  hat 
in  hand,  and  looked  down  at  the  two  little 
scared,  trembling  old  ladies  who  rose  to 
greet  him.  The  evening  sun  shone  down 
upon  his  curly  golden  head  and  lighted 
up  his  bronzed  face  and  handsome  blue- 
grey  eyes,  and  Miss  Grace  went  forward 
widi  hands  outstretched,  and  all  (he 
pent-up  love  and  joy  of  two-score  years 


shining  on  the  newcomer  from  behind 
her  spectacles. 

^'  Oliver ! "  she  said,  in  a  low,  quivering 
voice,  ^'you  have  come  back — at  last  1" 

He  took  her  hands  in  a  firm,  strong 
dasp,  and  looked  straight  into  her  face 
with  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  puzzled 
smile  hovering  under  his  fair  mousts^qhe. 

"My  name  is  Oliver — Oliver  Deane," 
he  said  in  the  voice  she  remembered  so 
well,  **  but  I  can't  imagine  how  you  know 
it.  Did  my  father  write  to  you  and  tell 
you  that  I  was  coming  i  It's  nice  to  be 
welcomed  like  this^  I  fancied  I  should 
have  to  explain  who  I  was." 

Miss  Famham  moved  forward — ^stem, 
practical  Stella — with  her  treasured  calico 
gathered  upon  her  arms. 

"  It  is  your  father  whom  we  remember, 
I  think,"  she  said,  vrith  di£&culty  sparing 
him  a  hand  out  of  the  midst  of  the  white 
bundle  which  she  held  ;  ''  my  sister  recog- 
nises you  from  your  extraordinary  resem- 
blance to  him.  We  knew  an  Oliver 
Deane  many,  many  years  ago — are  you 
his  son  1 " 

*<Tes,"  he  replied;  "and  he  told  me, 
when  I  came  to  England  to  be  sure  to 
come  to  his  native  village  and  look  up  all 
his  old  friends,  but  you  are  the  only  ones 
I  can  find." 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
old  ladies,  wondering  which  could  possibly 
be  the  one  to  whom  his  father  had  often 
laughingly  iJluded  as  "  a  pretty  little  flirt 
who  turned  all  the  fellows'  heads." 

"  Grace,"  said  Miss  Farnham,  going  close 
to  her  sister  and  speaking  very  decidedly, 
"this  is  Oliver  Deane's  son;  is  not  the 
likeness  remarkable  }  " 

Miss  Grace  was  limiling  her  own  gentle, 
patient  smile,  and  did  not  seem  to  notice 
anything  but  the  tall  figure  standing  before 
her. 

"  Ton  have  not  altered  much,"  she  said 
dreamily ; ''  you  are  just  the  same  as  when 
you  went  away  all  those  long  years  ago." 

'<  Grace  1 "  This  time  Miss  Farnham's 
voice  fell  harshly  on  her  senses  and  made 
her  attentive.  *'  Go  to  the  house,  Grace, 
and  ask  Jane  to  bring  out  some  idne  and 
cake  for  Mr.  Deane." 

And  Miss  Grace  went  willingly  enough 
upon  the  errand,  trotting  nimbly  away 
over  the  smooth,  well-kept  lawn  to  the 
side  door  of  the  house,  where  she  startled, 
their  young  servant  by  appearing  sud- 
denly in  the  little  kitchen  and  announcing 
briskly : 

"Quick,  Jane,   Mr.  Oliver    has    come 
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back,  and  we  wish  for  the  port  wine,  and 
the  fresh  seed-cake,  and  three  wine-glasaes 
— the  best  ones,  mind — so  bring  them  all 
on  a  tray  to  the  lime-walk  at  once,  like  a 
good  girl." 

Jane  stared  cnrioosly,  wondering  who 
on  earth  Mr.  Oliver  could  be,  and  why 
Mtss  Grace  looked  so  happy. 

Then  back  again,  very  swiftly,  the  old 
lady  returned  to  the  lime-walk  where  Miss 
Famham  was  enteitaining  their  guest,  and 
tearfully  explaining  something  to  him — 
something  connected  with  Miss  Grace  and 
her  forgetfulness,  and  how  much  she  had 
aged  of  late,  and  what  queer  mistakes  she 
was  apt  to  make. 

After  this  young  Oliver  Deane  did  not 
allude  to  his  father  again,  but  sat  on 
the  rustic  bench  between  his  hostesses 
and  stoically  drank  the  sweet,  sticky  port 
wine  with  which  they  hospitably  plied 
him.  Then  at  last,  when  he  rose  to  go,  a 
pair  of  nervously  winking  brown  eyes 
looked  up  at  him  from  behind  a  pab  of 
spectacles,  and  an  old  quavering  voice 
asked : 

"When  will  you  come  again,  Oliver! 
Tou  will  not  stay  away  for  so  long 
again  ? " 

« No,"  he  replied,  telling  the  Ue  with 
praiseworthy  promptitude.  '*  I  will  come 
very  soon." 

He  was  sailing  for  his  home  in  Australia 
the  next  day,  but  Miss  Famham  had  im- 
plored him — ¥rith  a  vague,  undefined  fear 
which  she  had,  all  at  once,  been  forced  to 
entertain — to  humour  her  sister. 

On  the  very,  spot  where,  years  before, 
Oliver  Deane  had  bidden  farewell  to 
pretty  Grace  Famham,  his  son  stood  and 
held  the  old  maid's  quivering  hand  in 
his.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were 
young  once  more,  as  if  all  the  weary  wait- 
ing of  the  past  years  had  been  a  sad,  dark 
dream,  and  as  if  the  present  alone  was 
true,  and  sweet,  and  real.  So  she  lived 
in  the  sunshine  of  her  little  romance  once 
more;  and  when  at  last  Oliver  Deane 
passed  through  the  gate  and  away  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  down  the  high-road. 
Miss  Grace  turned  back  quietly  to  her 
sister. 

''I  am  puzzled,  Stella,"  she  said  thought- 
fully; **he  does  not  seem  changed  in  ap- 
pearance at  all,  but  somehow  he  h  different 
f— cold,  and  strange,  and  not  like  himself." 

'^  Grade ! "  Miss  Famhun's  voice  was 
shrill,  and  her  face  white  and  drawn. 
"Gracie,  surely  yon  cannot  believe  that 
this  young  man  was  the  Oliver  Deane 


whom  we  knew  when  we  were  girls!" 
Then  very^gently :  "  Dear,  what  has  come 
to  you  i  Can  you  possibly  think  that  he 
would  be  just  the  same  after  all  these 
years!" 

'<  It  puzzles  me,  dear  Stella,"  was  Miss 
Grace's  gentle  answer;  "it  all  seems  so 
very  strange,  and  although  I  have  been 
expecting  ms  coming  for  so  long,  and  felt 
certain  that  he  would  keep  his  word  to  me, 
yet  still  the  meeting  seemed  to  come  upon 
me  Very  suddenly.  I  am  thankful  I  had 
the  strength  and  courage  to  trust  him — so 
thankful ! "  And  as  she  spoke  there  was 
a  new  brightness  in  her  dim  brown  eyes, 
and  the  same  vague,  patient  smile  on  her 
lips.  "It  has  been  hard  sometimes,  Stella, 
to  believe  that  he  had  not  forgotten  me, 
particularly  when  I  saw  how  foolish,  you 
considered  me;  and  then,  oh,  the  years 
have  been  so  long,  dear — so  long !  but  yet 
something  always  seemed  to  tell  me  that 
some  day  he  would  come;  and  Stella, 
Stella,  you  see  now  that  I  was  right ! " 

"Gome,  Grace,"  said  Miss  Famham 
hoarsely,  drawing  her  sister's  hand  within 
her  arm,  '<  the  sun  is  going  down,  and  it 
is  chilly  out  here ;  let  us  go  back  into  the 
house,  and — and  you  must  rest  after  all 
this  exdtement." 

Together  the  two  lonely  little  old 
maids  left  the  shadowy  lime- walk  where 
this  last  terrible  blow  had  fallen  on  them ; 
and  as  Miss  Famham  paced  by  her  sister's 
side  over  the  lawn,  where  the  last  rays  of 
the  glowing  red  sun  were  resting,  she 
realised  fully  how  deep  were  the  crael 
wounds  which  the  weary  years  of  widting 
had  made  in  Miss  Grace's  gentle  heart, 
and  to  what  they  had  at  last  brought  her. 
Poor  Uttle  old  maids  1 

All  through  the  summer  they  humoured 
her.  Miss  Famham  and  good-hearted  Jane, 
and  sometimes  the  doctor. 

He  would  come  again  in  the  autumn, 
they  said,  and  Miss  Grace  watched  the 
leaves  in  the  garden  grow  red,  and  gold, 
and  brown,  and  even  when  they  fluttered 
to  the  ground  and  were  blown  hither  and 
thither  by  the  wild  winds,  and  when  she 
knew  that  winter  was  close  at  hand — he 
never  came. 

They  told  her  that  he  would  come  in 
the  spring-time,  and  they  used  to  move  her 
great  arm-chafr  close  to  the  window  where 
she  could  see  down  to  the  lime-walk,  and 
the  rustic  bench,  and  the  old  garden  gate ; 
and  she  saw  how  the  snow  all  melted 
away  at  the  caressing  touch  of  the  bright 
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sanshiiie  which  seemed  to  glint  and  sparkle 
everywhere,  even  in  her  dark,  gloomy  bed- 
room; and  even  when  she  saw  the  wel- 
comed buds  and  leaflets  on  the  lime-trees 
in  Uie  old  walk,  she  asked — and  no,  even 
then  he  had  not  come. 

The  rose-boshes  were  all  in  bloom  once 
more,  and  Jane  gathered  handfnls  of  them 
and  carried  them  in  to  Mifis  Grace ;  and 
Miss  Famham  laid  them  on  her  bosom 
and  in  her  thin  folded  hands. 

She  had  tmsted  all  throngh  the  long 
spring-time,  and  then  at  last  when  the 
scent  of  the  flowers  was  wafted  np  from 
the  pretty  garden  to  her  window,  and  she 
knew  that  another  sommer  was  come,  she 
smiled  her  old  gentle,  patient  smile,  and 
closed  her  tired  eyes,  and  rested — for 
Oliver  Deane  never  came. 


BETTY  BOLAINE,  A  KENTISH 

MISER 


In  the  ancient  dty  of  Canterbury,  with 
its  beantifnl  cathedm,  dim  doiaters,  and 
quaint  old  streets,  slumbering  so  peacefully 
amid  the  Kentish  hopfields,  there  stiU 
lingers  a  tradition  of  a  strange,  eccentric 
character  who  passed  all  her  long  life 
within  its  confines.  Here  and  there  an 
old  inhabitant,  if  yon  question  him  on  the 
aubject,  will  tell  you  stories  that  have 
come  down  to  him  of  Betty  Bolaine,  the 
famous  miser ;  but  with  most  people,  even 
In  Canterbury,  her  exbtence  is  now  for- 
gotten, and  her  quaintly  pretty  name  is 
only  a  name  and  nothing  more. 

Elizabeth  Bolaine,  bom  in  1732,  was 
the  only  daughter  of  Noah  Bolaine,  "  an 
eminent  apothecary  of  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury." He  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  property,  and  tq  have  been  held 
in  high  respect  by  hiis  fellow-citizens. 
Whether  it  is  true,  as  her  biographer 
states,  that  his  daughter  in  her  youth 
visited  in  the  best  "  London  and  county 
society,"  we  cannot  now  say;  county 
sodety,  if  such  was  the  case,  can  hardly 
have  beien  so  exclusive  as  we  are  apt  to 
imagine.  Betty,  as  she  was  usually  called, 
it  is  true,  was  not  only  pretty  and  grace- 
ful, but  quick-witted  and  shrewd,  and 
doubtless  always  most  excellent  company. 
Moreover,  she  was  reputed  an  heiress, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  she  never 
lacked  admfarers  willing  to  link  their  fate 
with  hers. 

Amongst  them  was  a  dashing  captain, 
who   became    so   enamoured   of   Betty's 


dancfaig  at  a  public  ball,  that  he  persuaded 
her  to  elope  with  him,  intending  to  marry 
her  in  the  Fleet  But  Miss  Bolaine, 
though  she  dearly  loved  a  flirtation,  was 
always  strangely  reluctant  to  take  upon 
herself  the  restraints  and  responsibilities 
of  matrimony.  When  she  and  her  lover 
reached  the  Stirand  she  raised  such  a  hue 
and  cry  that  the  passers-by  stopped  the 
coach  and  rescued  her. 

Another  admirer  generously  offered  to 
keep  a  coach-and-f our  for  her  if  only  she 
would  consent  to  be  his  bride,  but  again 
Betty's  heart  failed  her.  Perhaps  she  had 
smidl  faith  in  lovers'  promises,  or,  it  may 
be,  she  feared  that  the  gentleman  was 
of  too  lavish  a  disposition  to  make  her  a 
suitable  partner  for  life. 

A  third  aspirant  for  her  hand,  who  had 
probably  learnt  that  his  fair  one  had  a 
trick  of  changing  her  mind,  faiduced  her  to 
sign  a  bond  giving  him  two  hundred 
pounds  if  she  failed  to  keep  her  promise. 
Every  preparation  had  been  made  for  the 
wedding,  and  the  parson  was  waiting  in 
the  church  to  marry  them.  When  the 
bridegroom  called — as  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  in  those  days — to  take  his 
bride  to  church,  she  persuaded  him,  as  a 
last  token  of  his  trust  in  her,  to  restore 
the  bond  and  go  on  without  her,  promising 
to  follow  him  a  few  minutes  later.  For 
more  than  an  hour  the  deluded  man 
awaited  in  vain  the  fickle  Betty.  Finally 
he  was  obliged  to  retire,  amid  the  jeers 
and  laughter  of  a  large  crowd  which  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

At  the  death  of  her  father  Betty  and  her 
only  brother  each  inherited  a  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  whilst  their  mother  was 
left  three  thousand,  a  sum  sufficient  in 
those  days  to  yield  a  comfortable  income. 
Tet,  notwithatanding,  Mrs.  Bolaine's  life 
is  said  to  have  been  shortened  by  the 
privations  she  endured  through  the  miserly 
habits  of  her  unnatural  daughter.  Till 
now  Betty's  propensity  had  only  been 
noticeable  to  the  shrewdest  observers  by 
a  certain  slatternliness  in  her  dress.  Hence- 
forward all  Canterbury  knew  that  Betty 
Bolaine  was  a  miser.  Her  brother,  happily, 
was  of  a  different  nature,  and  seems  to 
have  been  as  kind  to  his  mother  as  his 
strong-willed,  penurious  'sister  would  allow 
him  to  be.  As  usual,  however,  it  was 
Betty,  not  he,  who  inherited  all  Mrs. 
Bolaine's  savings. 

After  the  old  ladj's  death,  fai  spite  of 
the  ill-repute  which  was  already  beginning 
to  be  attached  to  Betty's  name,  she  found 
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another  wooer,  this  time  in  a  man  of 
wealth  and  position,  bat  forty  years  her 
senior.  Once  again  were  preparations 
made  for  a  wedding,  bat  at  the  last 
moment  the  elderly  lover  refased  to  settle 
the  wliole  of  his  property  apon  his  bride, 
whereapon  matrimony  immediately  lost  all 
charms  for  Betty^  and  she  declined  to 
marry.  None  the  less  she  took  ap  her 
abode  in  the  old  gentleman's  hoose,  ai^ 
thanks  to  his  strange  infatuation,  sac-* 
ceeded  in  rendering  the  remainder  of  his 
life  miserable  to  him  and  profitable  to 
herself.  On  his  death,  two  or  three  years 
later,  she  inherited  a  legacy  of  fifty  poonds 
and  a  "  handsome  chariot."  The  latter  gift 
mast  have  been  rather  a  white  elephant 
for  one  of  Betty's  way  6t  life;  bat  die 
managed  to  tarn  a  penny  by  letting  it  out 
on  hire. 

Her  last  lover  was  a  Mr.  £-^— ;  his  fall 
name  is  never  given,  and  probably  is  now 
forgotten.  Why  Betty,  who  had  refased 
so  many  more  eligible  suitors,  should  have 

consented  to  wed  Mr.  B is  one  of  the 

mysteries  of  her  life.  She  may  have  been 
attracted  by  his  parsimonious  habits,  for 
he  was  even  a  greater  miser  than  herself, 
and  gave  Betty  many  a  wrinkle  as  to  how 
to  save  a  hal^^snny ;  with  her  customary 
shrewdness  she  may  also  have  recognised 
in  him  a  weaker  character  than  herself, 
whom  she  might  mould  as  she  willed. 

Mr.  B — -  had  a  famished  house  at  St. 
Lawrenc^ — just  then  rising  into  repute  as 
a  watering-place  —  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  letting  for  the  season.  Betty,  in 
spite  of  her  slatternly  ways,  revelled  in  sea- 
bathing, and  she  and  her  husband  made 
many  a  jaunt  together  to  the  seaside, 
where  she  bathed  inexpensively  without  a 
machine  or  a  gown.  They  drove  in  the 
famous  chariot,  drawn  by  a  wretched,  half- 
famished  steed,  till  the  poor  animal  died 
of  starvation,  after  which  sad  event  the 
mean  old  couple  were  forced  to  trudge  the 
fifteen  long  miles  that  lie  between  Can- 
terbury and  St.  Lawrence  on  foot. 

Daring  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  B ,  Miss 

Bolaine  always  passed  as  his  wife,  and  on 
one  occasion  even  took  an  oath  that  they 
were  man  and  wife.  But  when,  at  his 
death,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  an 
uncertified  bankrupt,  and  his  creditors 
prepared  to  come  down  on  his  rich  widow 
for  the  recovery  of  his  debts,  Betty,  who 
was  never  deterred  by  any  scruple  of 
honesty  from  acting  as  seemed  most  to 
her  own  advantage,  promptly  took  another 
oath  that  she  had  never  been  legally  mar- 


ried. No  doubt  the  wretched  woman  was 
in  a  horrible  state  of  alarm,  for  her 
money,  dearer  to  her  thao  life,  or  friends, 
or  reputation,  was  in  dai^r.  She  talked 
seriously  of  settling  in  France^  and  went 
so  far  as  to  sell  eigU  thousand  pounds  out 
of  her  favourite  "four-per-cents,"  which 
she  •  xtiade  over  to  her  nieee^  whom  she 
knew  ahel^' could  trust.  When  her  hus- 
band's creditors  ceased  to  trouble  lier,  the 
money  was  refunded. 

Mr.  B left  a  curious  will,  concocted 

no  doubt  by^hia  wily  partner,  in  which  he 
left  the  whole  of  hb  property  to  Ann 
Bolaine-^the  niece  previously  mentioned 
— ^in  trust  for  her  Aunt  £lizaA)eth,  his  be- 
loved spouse,  and  the  sister  of  Noah 
Bolaine.  A  son  by  a  former  wife  received 
nothing,  and,  it  was  said,  was  even  cheated 
out  of  a  thousand  pounds  Idt  him  by  his 
own  mother  by  this  terrible  Betty. 

This  Ann  Bolaine  was  the  daughter  of 
Betty's  brother,  who  had  married  a  Miss 
Farnham,  the  dster  ot  the  then  Countess 
of  Denbigh.  She  was  a  beantifal  girl, 
and  the  idol  of  her  skinflint  aunt;  but 
she  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty. 
Betty,  who,  according  to  her  biographer, 
enjoyed  the  credit  of  shortening  the  lives 
of  ah  belonging  to  her,  was  naturally  ac- 
cused of  hastexdng  her  niece's  end.  Ann, 
however,  was,  no  doubt,  a  delicate  giiL 
There  is  a  story  of  her  being  once  "in  a 
poor  state  of  health,"  and  going  for  change 
of  air,  with  her  mother,  to  visit  the  Coun- 
tess of  Denbigh.  Betfy,  who  never  lost  a 
chance  of  increasing  her  store,  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  sister-in-law's  absence  to 
install  herself  in  her  house,  where  she  not 
only  lived  rent  free,  but  even  made  money 
by  letting  lodgings,  without,  as  her  bio- 
grapher graphically  puts  it^  "either  paying 
rent  or  sesses ! " , 

Unlike  most  other  misers,  Betty  appears 
to  have  been  a  sociable  old  body,  and  to 
have  had  numerous  acquahitances  in  all 
grades  of  society.  One  of  her  best  friends 
was  a  poor  cobbler  at  Wincheap,  an  out- 
lying district  of  Canterbury.  For  many 
years  he  and  Betty  took  their  breakfast 
together,  Betty  supplying  her  own  bread 
and  butter,  with  a  teapot^  whilst  the 
cobbler  provided  boiling  water.  After 
breakfast  she  would  often,  in  winter  time, 
remain  the  whole  momfaig,  crouching  over 
a  pan  of  coals  in  the  cobbler's  shop.  Two 
days  in  the  week  she  dined  with  another 
friend;  and  for  tea  she  had  her  regular 
round,  having  a  friend  for  every  day  in  the 
week,  who  provided  her  with  that  meal. 
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^Aay  jothtv  trifling  necessities  were  always 
supplied  by  gifts.  It  is  difficult  to  surmise 
a^  tikis  distanp^  of  time  tto  motivei  that 
prompted  so  m^cb  kinoin^ss  to  ozie  so 
despicable  as  Betty  Bolaine^,  Yitgue  hopes 
of. obtaining  spmething  in i  the  shape  of  a 
reward  at  her  dea<&,  one,  would  think 
hardly  auffieient  to  render  the  pres§nce 
,of^  a  person  of  her  habits  and  morids 
afidural^le  ^t  one's  table. 

Although  always  advising  otherEf^  to 
practise  econoqiy  in  fuel  ^y,  lying  in  li^ed, 
Betty  never  adopted  this  plan  herself, 
preferring,  if  a  friend'a  fire  was  .not  at  her 
disposal,  tp  wander  about  tbe  streets,  no 
mattor  what  $a^ht  be  the  state  of  the 
Weather.  As  her*  money  was  invested 
chiefly  in  the  Funds,  and  she  could  trust 
no  one  to  collect  her  dividends,  she  was 
obliged  to  make,  frequent  journeys  to 
London.  These  were  usually  performed 
on  foot^  varied  only  by  an  occasional  lift 
in  a  waggon.  Betty  probably  enjoyed 
these  visits  as  much  as  people  nowadays 
enjoy  a  trip  to  Switzerland.  She  carried 
with  her  sufficient  provisions  for  the  way, 
parti^king  of  them  beneath  the  shelter  of  a 
roadside  liedge,  perhaps  in  the  company  of 
some  friendly  tramps  or  gipsies^  who  pro- 
bably imaghied  her  only  a  poor  "mumper" 
like  themselves.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
jojumey,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twelve 
miles,  she  calculated  at  something  under 
two  shillings.  Strange  to  say  she  was  never 
robbed,  no  doubt  her  sordid  appearance 
averted  all  suspicion  of  the  large  sums  she 
carried  concealed  about  her  person;  though 
the  fact  must  certainly  have  been  well 
known  to  many  persons  in  Canterbury. 
On  one  occasion  only — when  on  the  death 

of  Mr.  B she  sold  the  eight  tho^sand 

pounds  out  cl  tiie  Funds  and  took  possession 
o£  the  scrip — she  committed  the  eztrava- 
ganoe  of  returning  to  Canterbury  with  her 
Measure  by  boat  from  Gravesend.  The 
voyage,  however,  i»roved  such  a  rough  one 
that  the  miser  resolved  for  the  future  to 
keep  to  the  road. 

Although  Betty  could  enjoy  a  good  table 
when  the  expense  .was  defrayed  by  some 
one  else,  no  crust  was  too  mouldy,  no  meat 
too  tainted  for  her  to  consi^ne  when  she 
.  had  to  pi^  herseli  It  is  very  evident  that 
all  her  Ufe  long  there  was  nothing  that 
Betty  so  enjoyed  as  being  treated,  in  her 
younger  days  by  lovers,  in  her  old  age  by 
persons  who  eiUier  pitied  her  or  expected 
to  be  benefited  at  her  death.  We  are  told 
that  she  had  a  pleasant  trick  of  popping  in 
upon  her  friends  at  dinner-time  with  her 


favourite  saying  that  "one  volunteer  was 
better  than  two  pressed  men." 

In  spite  of  a  life  of  privation  and  hard- 
ship, this  ei^traordinary  charapter  lived  to 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty- three,  dying  in 
.1805|  somewhat  suddexdy.  The  jury,  at 
the  coroner's  inquest^  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  "died  by  the  visitation  of  God,'*  but 
Jn  reality  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
mysterious  about  her  death,  which  was 
more  in  the  ordinary  way  than  her  Ufe. 

By  her  will,  no  doubt  to  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  h^r  many  friends,  the 
Canterbury  miser  left  the  bulk  of  her 
property,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand 
pound?,  to  a  prebemary  of  the  cathedral, 
whom  she  had  known  but  a  few  months. 

Although  all  through  her  lifetime  Betty 
Bolafaie  had  shown  herself  utterly  regard- 
less of  public  opinion,  she  wished  U>  be 
honoured  at  her  deatL  Orders  were  left 
in  her  will  that  a  hatchment  was  to  be 
placed  over  the  door  of  the  wretched  tene- 
ment where  she  had  passed  her  last  days, 
and  that  a  marble  monument  was  to  be 
erected  over  her  remains.  According  to 
directions  she  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  the 
old  church  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen,  at 
Canterbury.  A  marble  tablet  was  put  up 
to  mark  the  spot,  and  when,  in  1872,  the 
church  was  pulled  down,  this  tablet,  with 
others,  was  placed  under  the  old  grey  tower 
left  standing. 

THE  LATE  MRS.  VERNON. 

By  a.  MOBERLY. 

Author  of  "  Lady  Valeria"  etc.,  etc, 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  FORTNIGHT  later  I,  lying  idly  back  in 
my  easy-chair  in  the  window  of  my  new 
quarters,  watched  with  the  interest  of  a 
child  the  busy  life  of  the  street  without, 
and  tried  to  realise  that  I  was  at  last  free, 
out  on  my  own  account  in  the  wide  world, 
answerable  to  nobody  but  myself  for  my 
actions  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

Nurse  Magrath,  now  and  henceforward 
to  be  "  Kitty  "  to  me,  was  singing  merrily 
to  herself  in  the  big  bow-window  as  she 
snipped,  and  shaped,  and  stitched,  eon- 
verting  two  blue  serge  uniform  gowns  into 
a  stylish  walking  costume  by  the  aid  of 
braid  and  buttons.  Kitty  and  I  had  left 
the  hospital  that  piorning,  and  were  to 
live  together  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  till 
bur  respective  plans  should  be  settled.  I 
do  not  know  who  first  suggested  the  plan, 
but  it  was  a  great  comforb  to  me.     By 
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Kitty's  advice  we  had  taken  the  rooms 
recommended  by  Colonel  Fortescne,  a 
pretty  little  suite  in  a  qtdet  street  opeidng 
oat  of  a  big,  fashionable  thoronghf are,  into 
which  a  sideway  glance  coold  ve  got  from 
the  balcony  of  the  big  bow-window,  Kitty's 
delight  She  managed  the  honsekeeping, 
and,  I  may  say  now,  Imposed  shamefally 
on  my  ignorance.    I  tmsted  to  her  im- 

Elidtly,  and  never  noticed  the  disproportion 
etween  the  luxorions  style  of  oar  quarters 
and  the  modest  rent  we  paid.  Oar  brisk, 
motherly  landlady,  Mrs.  Brent,  most  also 
have  been  fai  the  conspiracy,  I  have  since 
thought  She  was  always  suggesting  some 
tempting  invalid  delicacy,  and  appeared  to 
pick  up  game  and  hothouse  fruit  for  a 
mere  sons  when  she  went  out  marketing. 
Kitty  declared  it  was  all  right,  and  I,  in 
my  ^experience,  was  satisfied.  It  might 
be  London  ways,  for  all  I  Imew  to  the 
contrary,  for  lod^g-houses  to  have  de- 
lightful easy-chaurs  and  sofas  in  every 
room,  flowers  fai  the  windows,  and  fires  in 
the  bedrooms,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  was  far  from  being  fit  to  take  up  my 
work  again  when  I  left  the  hospital,  but 
fortunately  my  money  difficulties  were  at 
an  end  for  the  time  being.  A  del^htful, 
fatherly  old  gentleman,  a  director  of  the 
railway  company,  had  paid  me  a  visit,  and 
explained  that  he  had  been  in  the  train 
when  the  accident  occurred,  and  it  was  by 
his  orders  that  I  had  been  brought  to  the 
hospital.  He  had  made  himself  responsible 
for  the  expenses  of  my  illness,  and  now  he 
had  called  to  discover  my  views  as  to 
compensation.  I  was  too  much  overcome 
by  gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  entertain 
such  an  idea,  and  but  for  Dr.  Walsham's 
firmness  in  insisting  on  the  grievous 
injuries  I  had  sustained,  the  company 
might  have  escaped  scot-free^  It  ended 
by  my  accepting  hundreds  where  the  whole 
medical  staff  was  agreed  that  I  ought  to 
have  demanded  thousands,  and  the  ar- 
rangement left  us  mutually  satisfied. 

Kitty  was  as  blithe  as  a  bird.  She 
had  aU  sorts  of  delightful  business  on 
hand  to  transact  before  returning  to  her 
remote  Irish  home.  The  raw  material  of 
her  trousseau  was  to  be  purchased,  and 
Dr.  Millar  had  come  up  to  town  for  a 
week's  holiday  to  choose  curtains,  carpets, 
and  wall-papers,  and  introduce  her  to  some 
of  her  future  relations.  Moreover,  he  was 
going  to  take  her  to  the  theatre  that  very 
night  No  wonder  she  sang  over  her 
work,  and  sewed  three  of  her  buttons  on 
on  the  wrong  side. 


She  only  laughed  and  began  to  snip 
them  off. 

"  If  he  isn't  there  again ! "  she  cried, 
suddenly  stopping,  scissors  in  air. 

"Who!    Dr.  Millar t" 

**  No,  no  !  The  man  in  the  fur-trimmed 
coat    Look,  quick  1  ** 

I  looked,  and  drew  back  quickly,  for  the 
man,  whoever  he  was,  sauntoring  leisurely 
down  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  with 
a  big  cigar  in  his  mouth,  was  honouring 
Eatty's  window  with  a  sideway  glance  of 
undisguised  approval  which  made  Kitty 
bundle  up  her  sewing  forthwith,  the  but- 
tons flyinff  over  the  room  like  a  hailstorm. 

''  It's  we  same  1  But  I  wouldn't  have 
James  know  I  was  looking  at  him  for 
worlds  1  Don't  you  remember  him — ^the 
day  we  came  here,  when  I  dropped  all  the 
rugs  getting  out  of  the  cab,  and  he  stopped 
and  picked  them  up,  and  James  said, 
*  Confound  his  Impudence'!  Do  you  know, 
Fm  afraid  James  Is  just  the  least  bit  In 
the  world  given  to  jealousy.  Isn't  It  a  pity  Y " 

''Jealous  of  a  man  in  the  street!"  I 
asked  contemptuously. 

"He  was  cross  because  I  noticed  the 
coat,  and  said  he  had  such  a  lovely  scarf- 
pin,  and  I  wondered  If  he  were  a  duke  or 
something,  and  James  called  him  an  over- 
dressed Jew." 

I  agreed  with  "James";  I  liked  Dr. 
Millar  very  much.  He  had  come  to  see 
me  at  the  hospital,  and  had  assisted  in 
our  removal  and  installation  in  our  new 
quarters.  He  was  a  plain,  sensible  little 
man,  rather  serious  ana  matter-of-fact,  but 
very  wise  and  indulgent  in  his  dealings 
with  his  feather-headed  littie  fianc6e,  so 
far  as  I  could  jadffe. 

Altogether,  wiu  Kitty  and  her  faithful 
James  at  my  side,  the  world  outside  the 
hospital  felt  far  less  desolate  than  I  had 
expected.  I  was  as  free  and  independent 
as  I  ever  should  be,  and  my  course  now 
lay  plain  before  me.  Here  I  must  make  a 
stand.  The  fraud  which  had  so  far  been 
forced  upon  me  must  be  avowed ;  for  not 
a  step  farther  in  the  wrong  road  would  I 
go  with  my  own  free  will 

I  had  thought  of  beginning  at  once,  and 
telling  Eatty,  but  shnmk  from  tiie  diffi- 
culties of  that  course,  the  endless  explana- 
tions and  references  to  ^'Old  Walsham." 
I  felt,  too,  that  I  owed  It  to  Colonel 
Fortescue  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  be 
undeceived.  He  had  hinted  that  caution 
was  specially  necessary  In  my  situation, 
and  that  an  indiscreet  move  might  mean 
danger  to  me  and  perhaps  to  others. 
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Now  Eatty's  discretion  was  an  unknown 
quantity. 

I  meant  to  take  advantage  of  Kitty's 
absence  and  write  to  bim  tbis  evening. 
He  bad  left  tbe  address  of  bis  roouus  wibb 
my  landlady,  and  by  to-morrow  morning  I 
solemnly  swore  to  myself  he  should  be  in 
possession  of  tbe  truth. 

''Kitty/'  I  said,  when  she  came  in 
dressed  for  the  theatre,  looking  perfectly 
charming  in  a  white  frock,  And  her  hair 
put  up  in  tbe  very  latest  fashion,  *'  when 
you  come  home  you  will  find  a  letter  lying 
on  tbis  table.  Will  you  aek  Dr.  Millar  to 
post  it  i " 

Kitty  promised,  lifting  her  eyebrows  a 
little  at  tbe  idea  of  my  writing  a  letter — 
tbe  first  she  had  ever  beard  of  my  sending 
or  receii^ing.  She  placed  pen  and  paper 
and  inkstand  all  in  readiness  on  the  sofa- 
table  near  me,  made  up  the  fire,  and  shook 
up  my  cushions,  making  many  little 
penitent  protestations  of  regret  at  leaving 
me,  which  did  not  prevent  her  going  off 
looking  perfectly  rapturous  when  Dr. 
Millar  and  the  cab  arrived.  I  heard  her 
in  tbe  hall  giving  Mrs.  Brent  minutest 
directions  about  my  invalid  supper ;  then 
tbe  house  door  shut,  and  I  was  alone. 

Alone  to  face  my  confession  ! 

**Dear  Colonel  Fortescue,"  I  began 
mechanically.  Then  I  broke  o&  He 
would  resent  tbe  familiarity  of  tbe  address 
when  be  came  to  know  tbe  truth.  I  tried 
again,  but  no  other  form  would  suit  me. 
It  should  stand.  It  was  the  first  and  last 
time  I  should  ever  write  it. 

It  was  a  bard  task,  harder  than  I  had 
imagined.  I  wrote,  revised,  and  rewrote 
till  my  head  was  burning  and  my  hands 
ice-cold.  My  landlady  brought  my  dainty 
little  meal,  but  I  could  not  touch  it  I 
recopied,  amended,  cancelled  till  she  came 
again  to  help  me  to  bed.  I  sent  her  away 
and  sat  writing  on  with  feverish  haste,  for 
the  hour  of  Kitty's  return  was  drawing 
near.  Then  in  sheer  despair  I  took  what 
I  had  written  at  first,  and  decided  that  it 
should  stand.  It  seemed  curt  and  un- 
gradous  as  I  read  it  over,  but  it  was  clear 
and  tbe  absolute  truth.  It  set  forth  my 
story,  saving  just  as  much  and  no  more 
than  was  needed  for  my  justification. 

Appeals  to  his  pity  I  would  none  of.  I 
fancied  how  he  would  read  it,  the  look 
of  cruel  dismay  and  disappointment  that 
would  gather  on  his  kind,  handsome  face, 
and  I  shivered  all  over  and  dropped  my 
head  on  my  hands  with  a  bitter  sob.  Why 
had  this  cruel  punishment  come  to  me  f  |  shadow  of   tbe    curtain,    dreadbg  some 


Where  was  my  fault)  I  had  done  no 
wrong,  I  assured  myself  passionately,  over 
and  over  again.  Why  was  I  not  left  the 
friendless,  insignificant  drudge  of  a  few 
months  ago,  with  no  strange,  bewildering 
experiences  to  stir  my  soul  to  its  depths  f 
No !  There  my  whole  spirit  rose  in  revolt. 
Not  so.  I  would  take  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet,  though  tbe  sweet  was  pasbing  and 
tbe  bitter  would  endure.  I  bad  bought 
some  bright  moments  at  tbe  price  of  a 
lifetime's  woe.    Be  it  so. 

I  wrote  my  letter  again  steadily  and 
clearly,  read  it  over  once  more,  then  bowed 
my  head  over  tbe  paper,  and  laid  a  light 
kiss  on  the  fold  where  his  hand  might 
rest.  ''Good-bye,"  I  whispered  sofUy. 
Then  I  s?gned  it  boldly  and  firmly,  "  Tours 
truly,  Eb'zabetb  Margison." 

It  was  done.  It  lay  stamped,  sealed, 
and  addressed  before  me,  and  my  vacilla- 
tions were  at  aa  end.  I  placed  it  on  tbe 
table  where  Kitty  would  see  it,  then  crept 
miserably  to  bed,  and  turned  my  face  to 
the  wall  in  utter  despair. 

With  the  next  day  there  dawned  on  my 
soul  a  grievous  sense  of  pain  and  loss.  I 
was  Elizibeth  Margison  once  more,  and 
with  my  false  self  I  had  cast  aside,  so  I 
felt,  all  the  life  and  joy  of  womanhood. 

Yesterday  I  had  been  Mrs.  Vernon,  a 
foolish,  sinful,  suffering  woman,  but  a  living, 
sentient  creature,  who  could  love,  bate, 
hope,  enjoy;  with  a  past  that  bad  held 
its  pleasure  as  well  as  its  pain,  and  a 
future  with  its  glorious  possibilities. 

To-day  and  for  ever  I  was  Elfzabeth 
Margison,  a  pale,  colourless  shadow,  thank- 
ful to  creep  through  life  from  hour  to 
hour,  patiently  earning  the  day's  livelihood 
by  the  day's  toil. 

I  must  not  stay  on  here,  I  decided.  The 
money  I  had  in  hand  must  be  hoarded 
against  a  time  when  health  and  strength 
might  fail  me.  I  might  give  myself  one 
day  more.  It  was  due  to  Colonel  Fortescue 
to  await  his  reply,  I  said  inconsistently, 
though  I  had  begged  bim  to  send  none ; 
besides,  there  were  some  of  Kitty's  concerns 
I  wished  to  see  settled.  Then  I  would  go 
away  quietly  to  tbe  Governesses'  Home 
and,  if  they  could  receive  me  at  once, 
there  I  would  stay,  writing  my  explana- 
tions to  Kitty,  and  leaving  it  to  her  and 
Dr.  Millar  to  decide  whether  we  should 
ever  meet  again. 

Here  Kitty  entered,  and  Mrs.  Brent 
with  my  breakfast-tray.    I  kept  in  the 
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comment  on  my  wan  looks;  bat  Kitty 
arranged  my  breakfast  in  solemn  silence, 
only  when  Mrs.  Brent  departed  I  detected 
something  like  a  small  sob. 

"Kitty,  Kitty  !  What  is  it  1"  I  cried, 
starting  up,  and  holding  out  my  hand  to 
catch  her. 

Kitty  tamed  and  looked  at  me,  a  most 
forlorn,  disconsolate  little  figare.  Her 
pretty  blae  eyes  were  rimmed  with  red, 
her  hair  was  rampled  as  if  it  had  been 
lately  baried  in  a  sofa  cashion,  and  her 
collar  and  tie  pat  on  anyhow.  Evidently 
something  serioas  had  happened.  She 
dropped  on  a  chair  and  leant  her  elbows 
on  the  bed,  while  her  tears  pattered  down 
like  rain  apon  the  coanterpane.  Then  she 
wiped  her  eyes  and  began. 

"  Every  tUng  is  wrong  and  horrid,  and 
I'm  sar,e  it's  no  faolt  of  mine.  I  didn't 
think  James  coold  be  so  crael  I  I  jast 
went  with  him  to  pos^  yoar  letter;  he 
looked  quite  pleased  for  me  to  come,  and 
the  moon  was  so  bright  and  the  night  so 
warm,  and  then  he  jast  marched  me  home 
again  withoat  speaking  a  word,  and  left 
me  vntii  *Good  evening'  on  the  door-step." 

"  Bat,  Kitty,  why  1 " 

''How  do  I  knowl  I  can't  prevent 
people  going  to  the  theatre ;  and  if  James 
never  wants  anybody  to  set  eyes  on  me  I  had 
better  go  into  a  convent  at  once  instead  of 
marrying  him — and  I  dare  say  he'd  rather," 
and  agahi  Kitty's  tears  bedewed  my  bed. 

*' What  people)  Begin  at  the  beginning, 
Kitty." 

"  I'm  sure  I  was  never  thinking  of  any- 
thing bat  the  play,  and  between  the  acts,  of 
coarse,  I  looked  at  the  people.  There  was 
a  lady  in  a  box — sach  a  pretty  woman,  and 
her  gown  !  I  wish  yoa  coald  have  seen  it 
The  lace  went  so,  you  know,  and  was 
caaght  ap  on  the  shoalder  into  a  paff 
with  a  sapphire  dragon-fly — ^the  very  idea 
I  want  for  my  cream  satin  bodice.  I  was 
trying  to  take  in  every  fold  of  it  when 
James  said,  qaite  savagely,  'Sit  down.' 
He  looked  farioas,  and  then  I  saw  jast 
behind  her  thd  man  in  the  far-trimmed 
coat  —  not  in  the  coat,  of  coarse,  bat 
evening  dress,  with  a  moss-rose  in  his 
battonhole,  and  diamond  stads.  Of  coarse 
I  tamed  away  directly.  I  never  knew 
that  he  went  on  staring  at  me,  thoagh  I 
don't  know  why  he  shoaldn't.  Then, 
when  the  second  act  began,  if  he  didn't 
come  down  to  an  empty  stall  jast  behind 
as  !  James  wanted  to  take  me  away  then 
and  there.  He  declared  that  I  oaght  to  be 
at  home  taking  care  of  yoa,  and  we  had  a 


regular  qaarrel  that  spoilt  the  whole  thing 
for  me.  I  came  away  before  the  third 
act,  and  we  made  it  ap  in  the  cab.  Then, 
when  we  got  home  and  saw  yoar  letter, 
we  went  together  to  the  pillar,  and  jast  as 
James  was  patting  it  in,  the  man — for 
coat  and  all  —  came  roand  the  comer! 
He  was  laaghing  to  himself,  and  looked  so 
horribly  knowing  that  I  am  sare  he  had 
listened  to  every  word  we  said  at  the 
theatre.     And  oh,  dear !  what  shaU  I  do  t " 

I  did  my  best  to  comfort  her,  assared 
her  that  James  mast  see  his  mistake  on 
reflection,  saggested  writing  him  a  pretty, 
penitent  note,  and  asking  mm  to  come  to 
tea  that  eveniiig ;  bat  nothing  availed  till 
I  reminded  her  of  the  long  day's  shopping 
that  we  had  planned  to  do,  and  dedarea 
myself  well  enoagh  to  get  ap  and  start  as 
soon  as  she  pleased.  She  sat  up,  dried  her 
eyes,  and  began  to  rammage  in  her  pocket 
for  her  list  of  parchases,  and  went  away 
presently  to  make  her  hair  tidy,  and  try 
to  get  the  serge  costame  finished  to  wear. 

Her  spirits  had  qaite  retamed  by  the 
time  we  started. 

''  I've  had  sach  a  good  idea,"  she  began 
as  we  drove  offl  ''I  know  what  will 
please  James  more  than  anything.  Yoa 
know  his  sister  at  Bromley  f"  I  did,  and 
I  knew  that  Kitty  had  been  shirking  a 
visit  there.  "She  wants  as  to  go  from 
Saturday  to  Monday.  Her  hasband  is 
something  in  the  City,  and  it  will  be  oar 
only  chance  of  meeting  him.  I  think  I'll 
offer  to  go — if  yoa  do  not  mindl " 

"Not  at  all,"  I  hastened 'to  assare  her, 
marvelling  at  the  way  in  which  my  forlorn 
little  programme  was  being  carried  oat. 
Nothing  woald  sait  me  better  than  Kitty's 
absence  at  that  janctare.  I  coald  leave 
the  lodgings  unnoticed  and  unquestioned, 
and  ^  Kitty  would  find  my  explanation 
wuting  for  her  on  her  return.  Meanwhile, 
I  would  give  up  this  last  day  entirely  to 
her.  It  would  be  a  test  of  my  own 
strength,  and  would  distract  my  thoughts 
from  the  never-ending  calculation  in- 
cessatltly  going  on  in  my  mind:  ''This 
is  Friday.  My  letter  has  reached  him. 
He  may  have  read  it  by  this  time.  Will 
he  vrritef  Is  his  letter  on  the  way?  When 
will  the  post  come  in  t"  over  and  over  again. 
I  knew  how  I  should  sit  at  home,  listening 
and  watching  through  the  long  hours. 

I  was  more  amused  and  refreshed  than 
I  could  have  imagined  by  watching  Kitty 
at  work.  Her  whole  soul  was  in  the 
business,  and  she  did  it  well,  selecting, 
matching,  pricing,  taking  in  new    ideas 
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with  ihe  air  she  bieathed.  Not  a  girl  in 
England  oould  have  made  her  few 
sovereigna  ga  so  far.  We  chose  the 
wedding-dress,  and  the  travelling  suit,  and 
morning  dresses,  and  tried  on  boots,  and 
shoes,  and  slippers,  and  ordered  lensths  of 
lace  and  fine  Unen,  and  bought  odas  and 
ends  of  trimmings,  and  flowers,  and  feathers, 
and  ribbons,  and  we  chose  the  set  of  furs 
— my  present  to  her — and  the  lamp  which 
I  was  going  to  give  James,  and  drove 
slowly  home  through  the  busy,  lighted 
streets,  Kitty  too  weary  with  enjoyment 
even  to  talk.  As  to  me,  I  had  achieved 
my  desire  of  tiring  myself  so  thoroughly 
that  I  need  not  dread  a  sleepless  night. 
I  felt  my  heart  sinking,  sinking  as  we 
approached  our  own  door.  What  was 
awaiting  me  within )  Nothing  worse  than 
Dr.  lifiUliUr,  it  appeared.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  standing  on  the  hearthrug 
in  the  sitting-room.  I  drew  back,  let 
Elitty  enter^  and  softly  closed  the  door  on 
them,  I  took  off  my  walking  things  very 
deliberately,  and  was  standing  over  my  fire, 
wondering  whether  it  would  be  discreet  to 
interrupt  them  just  yet,  when  my  landlady 
eame  to  my  door  with  a  cup  of  chocolate, 
and  I  welcomed  the  delay.  Mrs.  Brent 
liked  a  gossip;  I  was  quite  intimately 
posted  up  in  all  the  affairs  of  her  own  and 
her  late  husband's  family. 

"Colonel  Fortescue  called  to-day, ma'am," 
she  observed  casually,  as  she  took  the 
tray  away.  'Tve  left  his  card  in  the 
next  room,  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am, 
but  I  nearly  forgot  his  message.  He 
seemed  very  much  annoyed  at  finding  you 
out,  but  he  hoped  you  would  be  at  home 
to-morrow,  about  twelve,  and  would  allow 
him  to  caU." 

**  Very  good,"  I  managed  to  say,  but  my 
lips  were  so  stiff  I  could  hardly  form  the 
words,  and  I  had  to  clutch  the  back  of  a 
chair  to  check  the  nervous  trembling  that 
seized  me. 

"He  came  quite  early  this  morning, 
about  ten  minutes  after  you  left,"  Mrs* 
Brent  added^  looking  at  me,  I  thought, 
curiously,  though  quite  respectfully.  *'  How 
very  tired  you  do  look,  ma'am,  to  be  sure ! " 

"Ask  Miss  Magrath  to  excuse  me  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening ;  I  think  I  would 
stay  here."  Mrs.  Brent  looked  as  if  she 
had  something  more  to  say,  but  after 
hesitating  a  moment,  left  me. 

The  course  of  Kitty's  true  love  seemed 
to  be  running  smoothly  once  more  when 
she  came  to  bid  me  good  night  James, 
on  reflection,  had  been  rather  aehamed  of 


himself,  and  had  made  apology  and' 
sufficient  explanation.  He  knew  the  man 
in  ihe  fur  coat,  it  seemed — at  least,  by 
'name  and  reputation  —  a  very  shady 
reputation,  indeed,  and  had  seen  him 
hanging  about  the  hospital  just  before  our 
departure.  Kitty's  suggestion  of  leaving 
town  had  delighted  \Sm,  and  they  were 
to  start  next  morning. 

I  made  some  languid  proffers  of  assist- 
ance in  completing  her  preparations,  which 
were  sternly  declined  that  night,  but 
eagerly  accepted  next  momiug.  I  was  in 
a  fever  of  anxiety  to  see  her  really  off. 

"How  kind  you  arel"  she  cried. 
"Good-bye,  dear  Mrs.  Yemon,"  and  she 
ran  off  to  the  cab,  leaving  her  muff  and 
umbrella  upstairs,  and  dropping  her  purse 
and  glove  button-hook  in  the  hall,  James 
followed  and  picked  them  up,  and  they 
were  really  gone  at  last. 

"  Grood-bye,  Mrs.  Vernon,"  I  repeated  to 
my  own  moody  reflection  in  the  glass  as  I 
returned  to  my  room.  I  shook  down  my 
hair,  which  was  loosely  twisted  up,  and 
tried  to  dress  it  after  my  old  fashion,  but 
the  little  short  ends  sprang  away  from  the 
brush,  and  curled  in  obstinate  rings  on  my 
forehead.  The  scar  still  remained,  so  a 
cap  was  a  necessity,  and  Kitty  had  made 
me  two  or  three,  each  one  more  coquettish 
than  the  last.  As  for  my  dress,  I  had 
purchased  a  decent  plain  black  cashmere, 
ready-made,  before  leaving  the  hospital, 
but  the  fit  had  proved  such  a  failure  that 
Kitty  the  day  before  had  recklessly 
ripped  off  neck-bank  and  sleeves  to  remodel, 
and  there  they  lay  still,  ghastly  with 
white  tacking  threads.  I  bad  nothing 
else  to  wear  but  my  dressing-gown,  unless 
I  donned  once  more  the  black  plueh  tea- 
gown,  as  I  was  forced  to  do  at  last. 

It  was  not  Elizabeth  Margison  that 
looked  at  me  from  the  glass,  and  it  never 
would  be  again.  The  old  days  had  gone, 
and  the  old  sel£  In  a  fit  of  terrified 
despair  I  wrenched  the  wedding-ring  from 
my  finger  and  threw  it  away,  and  then 
had  the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to 
hunt  for  it  diligently  when  I  remembered 
the  need  of  keeping  up  appearances  in  my 
landlady's  eyes  to  the  last  moment. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  I  entered 
our  sittin2-room.  I  found  it  in  gala  trim, 
and  my  landlady  bustling  about  putting 
final  touches  to  the  luncheon-table. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am.  I  did  not 
expect  you  would  come  down  for  the  next 
hour  or  so.  I  hope  you  wiU  excuse  my 
having  laid  luncheon.     Saturday  is  such 
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a  bnsy  morniDg,  and  the  girl  has  gone 
out" 

"  Bat  you  need  not  have  laid  it  at  all 
for  me.  Don't  you  know  that  Mibb 
Magrath  has  gone  away  till  Monday  f 
Did  fihe  not  tell  yon  i "  I  asked  in  sorprLse, 
looking  at  the  four  little  pyramids  of 
white  napkin,  and  the  many^ized  glasses 
beside  each  place. 

"  Dear,  dear  !  neither  Miss  Magrath  nor 
Dr.  Millar  f  I  mu8t  have  qmte  mis- 
understood. And  I  thought  Colonel 
Forteecue  might  be  here,  too.  Well,  I 
suppose  I  may  leave  it  now,"  she  said 
conftisedly,  haU-Iaughing. 

Too  languid  to  object  or  to  speculate  on 
her  odd  manner,  I  sank  silently  into  my 
great  chair  by  the  fire  and  took  up  a 
book,  thinking  how  little  likely  it  was 
that  Colonel  Fortescue  would  ever  break 
bread  in  charity  with  me  from  henceforth. 
I  constrained  myself  to  read  two  lines  of 
my  book  —  something  about  the  beauty 
of  drudgery,  the  joy  of  self-effacement. 
I  laughed  in  bitter  mockery,  and  threw  it 
down.  I  should  be  able  practically  to 
realise  both  within  the  next  few  days. 
The  prospect  was  not  alluring.  Half-past 
eleven !  How  the  minutes  were  flying  as 
I  sat  brooding  there  1  Mrs.  Brent  had 
finished  her  work  now,  and  was  giving 
a  last  touch  to  the  fruit  fai  her  best 
old  Crown  Derby  dessert-service — some 
splendid  black  grapes  and  late  golden 
plums.  YHiat  was  Kitty  about?  Those 
flowers,  too,  were  hothouse  ones. 

<< Where  do  all  those  come  from)"  I 
demanded  at  last. 

"  The  fruit  and  flowers  9  Oh,  they  come 
from  a  shop  I  deal  at.  I  get  them  for 
next  to  nothing,"  she  replied  demurely, 
but  with  a  secret  smile. 

There  was  confectionery,  too,  pink  and 
white,  and  French  bonbons.  She  looked 
admiringly  at  the  result  of  her  labours, 
then  drew  the  table  aside  into  the  recess 
of  a  window  till  it  should  be  required, 
touched  the  fire  artistically,  adjusted  the 
blinds,  and  left  me  to  myselt  I  wished 
she  had  stayed. 

Now  the  minutes  began  to  lag  as  I  sat 
counting  them.  I  had  brought  into  the 
room  the  parcel  of  Mrs.  Vernon's  papers, 
which  I  meant  to  deliver  to  Colonel 
Fortescue,  and  in  a  box  carefully  sealed 


the  rings  she  had  worn,  addressed  to 
Muriel.  The  locket  I  wore;  I  intended 
to  give  that  back  to  him.  I  had  spent 
some  hours  of  the  night  and  early  mombg 
arrangbg  my  few  possessions,  ti^ng  from 
Mrs.  Vernon's  stores  just  what  I  should 
actually  need  for  the  next  day  or  two — I 
thought  I  might  lawfully  go  so  far — and 
leaving  all  the  rest  untouched.  I  had 
bought  a  bonnet  and  a  heavy  plain  cloak 
yesterday,  to  Kittj's  wrathful  indignation, 
and  left  them  in  readiness  in  my  room. 
Directly  Colonel  Fortescue  left,  it  was  my 
intention  to  finish  putting  up  my  things, 
settle  with  Mrs.  Brent,  paying  for  the 
rooms  for  as  long  as  Kitty  might  want 
them,  and  go. 

I  might  find  some  quiet  comer  in  which 
to  lie  mdden  while  I  sought  for  work.  I 
wodd' beseech  Kitty  not  to  try  and  find 

me;    perhaps  in  some  day  to  come 

Twelve!  I  refused  to  count  the  strokes, 
and  fixed  my  mind  intentiy  on  the  letter  I 
would  write  to  Kitty,  on  the  advertisement 
I  ought  to  insert,  the  possible  salary  I 
might  obtain,  tiie  rustiness  of  my  poor 
little  stock  of  accomplishments.  Was  that 
the  sound  of  the  street  door  opening  and 
closing!  I  wouldn't  listen.  My  accom- 
plishments, save  the  mark!  Perhaps  all 
memory  of  them  had  faded  during  my 
illness — gone  with  my  physical  strength, 
my  self-control.  That  footstep  in  the 
passage !  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
My  head  drooped,  and  I  could  not  raise  it. 
I  was  incapable  of  giving  word  or  sign. 
Then  I  made  one  desperate  struggle  to  over- 
come my  weakness,  to  speak,  to  rise  and  see 
who  had  entered;  but  I  was  prevented. 

There  came  a  sudden  rush  of  light  foot- 
steps across  the  floor,  the  rustic  of  a  dress. 
Some  one  dropping  on  her  knees  beside  my 
chair  flung  her  arms  around  me,  and  my  lips 
were  closed  with  a  shower  of  warm  kisses. 

'*0b,  my  own,  own,  own  dear  mother  ; 
I've  got  you  safe  at  last ! "  cried  a  sweet 
girlish  voice  in  my  ear. 

A  lovely  littie  face  was  thrown  back  to 
gaze  more  fully  into  mine;  two  great 
flashing  grey  eyes  laughed  at  me  through 
a  mist  of  tearc,  and  a  fresh  little  rosebud  of 
a  mouth  was  put  up  for  another  and  yet 
another  kiss. 

'^ Mother,  dear,  don't  you  know  me) 
I'm  Muriel ! " 
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CHAPTER  XIII.       NEWS  FOR  BRYAN3. 

The  artiat  stooped  forward  over  hia 
■k«tcb,  reklly  to  hide  any  aign  of  aatU- 
faotion  at  the  Bector's  words,  Beemingly  to 
alter  a  touch  here  and  there.  He  waa  atill 
Btooping  over  it  while  Mr.  Cantillon  walked 
to  the  fire,  shook  hands  with  Mr.  F^rrant, 
tad  aat  down  in  hia  natul  place  oppoaite 
to  him. 

G-aofTray  did  not  move  or  look  np  for 
the  next  minate  or  two.  .  Magi^e  took  her 
own  little  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
not  aorry  to  alt  at  her  ease  and  hold  her 
bead  aa  ihe  liked. 

"  Hare  yon  been  walking  far,  Mr, 
OantUlon  I "  she  aud.  "  Are  yon  too  near 
the  fire  t    I  thhik  it's  an  awfully  hot  day." 

"  ¥ea — no,  not  very,"  aud  tJie  £eotor, 
with  nnacoastomed  vagnenesB. 

It  atmok  Geoffrey,  through  hIa  other 
thonghfai,  that  he  had  never  heard  a  tone 
of  voice  in  apeaking  qoite  like  hera.  It 
waa  low,  only  jnat  above  her  breath,  and 
atraneely  refined,  and  the  aenaation  of  it 
waa  ake  ttroking  a  bird's  feather  or  a  piece 
of  aoft  velvet  Her  bur  and  eyea,  the 
vrhole  effect  of  her  In  faot,  had  this  catiooa 
snggeaUon  of  aof  tneaa.  Faathera  and  velvet  I 
Yea.  But  what  waa  he  touching  now) 
ScmstUng  more  l^e  red-hot  Iron,  or  ice 
aabaumbly  cold. 

"I  have  brought  aome  newa,"  the 
Beetor  began,  with  some  alight  hesitation 
In  hla  woma.  He  looked  at  the  girl,  away 
ftom  the  bawk-Uke  eyea  of  the  old  man. 
He   felt  Borty  for  tbe  half  -  developed 
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creature,  about  to  lose — it  was  only  too 
likely — the  one  good  inflaence  ttiat  was 
monlding  her.  Ha  wished  to  aay  what  he 
bad  to  say  aa  gently  as  poaalble,  not  at  all 
knowing  how  Maggie  would  take  it,  and 
anddenly  afraid  of  a  scene.  "But  peibapa 
yon  hare  heard}  Miss  Latimer  has  written 
to  you  1 " 

"  Poppy,  do  yon  mean  J    Nd  1 " 

"She  haa  not  had  time,  of  oonrae,"  said 
Mr.  CantUlon.  "It  waa  only  aettled,  I 
think,  two  daya  ago," 

He  felt  quite  ancorafortable,  and  aiiaii 
of  the  Bound  of  hla  own  voice.  Ha 
had  tbe  Btrongeat,  strangest  Impresaion 
that  be  waa  going  to  give  a  veiy  aerloua 
ahock.  He  thought  that  he  bad  had  no 
idea  of  the  girl'a  extreme  BenBiClveneaBj  and 
after  all,  what  be  aaw  in  her  attitude  and 
her  eyes  was  more  like  extreme  cnrioaity. 

' '  Do,  do  tell  na  1 "  she  murmured.  "  Or 
shall  I  gueaal  Poppy  Is  going  to  be 
married," 

Mr.  Cantillon  bowed  hla  head.  He 
moved  his  lips  in  the  form  of  "yea  "  but 
hardly  pronounced  the  word,  and  there 
waa  a  moment  of  dead  silence.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  he  need  not  have 
feared  telling  Maggie  Farrant  of  tMa 
coming  change  in  her  friend's  life.  The 
girl  waa  smiling,  wondering,  thinking ; 
Heaven  knowa  what  visions  of  the  future 
were  flying  through  her  ambitious  young 
head.  She  looked  anything  bat  anhappy, 
and  this  befoK  the  case,  the  Sector  was 
angry  with  hTa-  own  nervousness,  which 
continned  in  an  unreasonable  manner. 
Even  bis  band  trembled  aB  it  lay  on  his 
knee. 

"And  wbo'a  the  new  Squire!"  began 
the  old  man  in  the  comer,  in  rasping  toneB, 
"Beoanae  half  a  loaf's  a  predona  deal 
worae  than  no  bread,  let  me  t^  yon." 
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"TU  guess  again/'  exclaimed  Maggie, 
springing  to  her  feet.  *'  There,  yon  know, 
grancUather,  it  can  only  be  one  person. 
Mr.  Nugent,  of  course ;  the  one  that  isn't 
married  abeady.  She  said  fai  her  last 
letter  what  a  nice  large  party  they  were. 
Am  I  right  i" 

<'  Tou  are  right.  Miss  Maggie,"  said  the 
Rector,  without  any  enthusiasm. 

*'  Oh,  it  is  wonderful  news  1  What  fun  1 
I  am  glad,  aren't  you  t  Is  he  good  enough 
for  her  i  What  is  he  like  t  Has  anybody 
seen  him  f  Mr.  Thome,  of  coursa  Oh, 
tellus,  won't  you!" 

Greoffrey,  who  had  till  now  been  bending 
over  his  sketch,  and  effectually  spoiling  it 
with  a  number  of  new  touches,  got  up  and 
came  forward. 

'<  I  can't,  indeed.  I  hardly  saw  him," 
he  said.  <' Good-bye,  Miss  Farrant  I 
must  go — ^I — have  remembered  an  engage- 
ment. Good-bye,  Mr.  Farrant.  Good-bye, 
sir." 

There  was  no  remonstrating  with  such 
cool  and  resolute  haste.  Only  the  Rector, 
rising  politely  from  his  chair,  looked  with 
discermng,  puzzled  eyes  into  the  young 
man's  face,  and  thought  of  it  afterwards. 
In  another  moment  the  door  had  closed 
behind  him. 

"For  conceit  and  irritability,  give  me  an 
artist,"  remarked  Mr.  Farrant  ''If  he 
and  his  confounded  drawing  are  not  the 
cynosure  of  neighbouring  e^es  the  fat's 
in  the  fire  on  the  spot.  Let  him  go^ 
Maggie.  If  he  wants  to  finish  your  phiz, 
my  dear,  he*ll  come  back.  Well,  now, 
Rector,  about  this  new  youns  man  ? " 

"  I  am  still  more  in  the  dark  than  Mr. 
Thome,"  was  the  reply,  "for  I  have  never 
seen  Captain  Nugent.  However,  Miss 
Latimer  seems  pleased.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Nugent^  is  an  old  friend  of  hers." 

"Ah!  Tou  mean  Miss  Fanny,"  said 
the  old  man. 

With  all  the  correctness  of  his  ideas,  it 
was  id  ways  a  vexation  to  the  Rector  that 
Fanny  should  have  been  dethroned  when 
her  niece  grew  up.  It  was  rights  he  knew, 
that  Porphyria  should  be  the  one  and  only 
Miss  Latimer.  He  would  have  been  angry 
with  any  one  who  had  not  given  her  her 
proper  rank,  and  yet  such  a  correction  as 
old  Farrant's  was  apt  to  make  him  more 
angry  still.  However,  this  anomaly,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  was  not  to  last  long  now; 
and  indeed  he  hoped  the  time  was  coming 
when  there  would  be  no  such  person  as 
a  IQss  Latimer  of  Bryans. 

Maggie  went  on  with  her  soft  chatter, 


wondering  this  and  wondering  that,  hoping 
for  a  letter  soon,  asking  questions  whicn 
the  Rector  could  not  answer.  He  very  soon 
took  his  leave,  saying  to  her  with  a  smile, 
as  she  wished  him. good-bye  in  the  passage : 

<*  I  quite  think  the  next  post  will  tell 
you  all  you  want  to  know." 

"Ah,  yes;  but  I  want  niuch  more 
than  a  letterj"  the  girl  said.  "I  want 
her,  my  sweet,  beautiful  Poppy.  Mr. 
Cantillon,  don't  you  think  there  is  nobody 
Uke  her  in  the  whole  world  ?  I  am  not 
afiraid  Captain  Nugent  will  make  her 
forget  me.  Tou  don't  think  he  will,  do 
yotti" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  will/'  the  Rector 
said.  "She  is  a  noble  person,  with  a 
constant  nature."' 

He  walked  quickly  away,  turning  his 
steps  towards  the  Court  avenue.  One  of 
the  many  things  that  grated  on  him  at 
Bryans  was  to  near  this  girl  talk  of  her 
friend,  so  immeasurably  her  superior,  by 
her  father's  old  pet  name  of  Poppy.  It 
was  tme  that  this  name  was  more  or  less 
used  by  everybody  who,  f ipm  the  Squire 
downwards,  found  Porphyria  unpronounce* 
able.  He  said  it  was  indigestible,  and 
never  quite  forgave  his  old  friend  for 
suggesting  it  It  suited  her  on  her  most 
inaccessible  side,  there  was  no  doubt 
After  aU,  it  hardly  seemed  a  possible 
name  on  Maggie  Farrant's  lips ;  and  it  was 
Poppy's  own  fault  if  this  gfarl  called  her 
by  her  Christian,  name  at  all. 

But  the  Rector  had  not  walked  a  dozen 
yards,  tuming  the  comer  under  the  frown- 
ing waU  of  the  old  house,  and  going  down 
the  narrow,  grass -grown  lane,  seldom 
traversed,  which  fikirted  the  Court  grounds 
on  this  side,  before  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  Maggie  and  her  failings.  In  truth, 
he  was  tmnking  with  deep  interest  of  a 
newly  dbcovered  parishioner.  It  really 
seemed  to  Um  strange  that  he  should  have 
been  so  right,  yet  so  mistaken.  He  had 
been  wrong  about  the  girl ;  his  news  was 
no  shock  at  all  to  her.  But  no  one  who 
had  ever  observed  human  faces  and  human 
nature  could  have  failed  to  notice  the 
extraordinary  change  in  that  young  man. 
Mr.  Cantillon  was  rather  given  to  sudden, 
almost  f eminfaie  fancies  about  people,  and 
the  fact  was  that  seldom  during  the  course 
of  his  life  at  Bryans,  or  even  in  former  daya 
at  Oxford,  where  young  men  were  a  daily 
study,  had  he  seen  a  face  that  interested 
and  pleased  him  as  Geoffrey  Thome's  did. 
He  had  seen  frankness  and  simplicity  in 
every  line  of  it,  and  a  simple-minded  love 
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of  art  He  liked  the  way  in  which  the 
bright  dark  eyes  looked  at  him ;  he  liked 
the  BtreDgth  and  ease  of  the  young  fellow's 
figure  and  bearing.  Fanny  Latimer, 
writing  from  Herzheim  a  fortnight  before^ 
had  mentioned  him  and  his  drawings  in 
rather  a  casoal^  slighting  way,  with  some 
remark,  by  no  means  original,  on  the 
smallness  of  the  world.  She  had  also  said, 
howeyer,  that  she  hoped  he  might  see 
something  of  him,  and  that  he  certainly 
was  a  cre<ut  to  old  Thome  of  Sutton  Bryans. 
The  Bector  did  not  often  make  that  pil- 
grimage across  the  fields,  and  he  did  not 
find  Sie  Thomes  an  attractive  family. 
But  he  had  not  forgotten,  though  in  the 
depths  of  his  heart  he  dreaded  to  meet  a 
thhrd  -  rate  artist,  not  at  all  doubting 
Fanny's  opinion  on  that  subject 

It  had  been  a  relief  and  a  surprise,  that 
afternoon,  to  find  that  young  Thome  was 
both  manly  and  good-lookmg;  that  his 
drawing,  too,  was  not  to  be  despised — for 
the  likeness  of  Maggie  Farrant,  as  he  had 
sketched  it^  was  by  no  means  a  failure. 
But  what  occupied  the  Bector  now  was  the 
yojing  fellow's  face  as  he  said  good-bye, 
the  frown  and  stoop  —  eyidently  uncon- 
scious— ^with  which  he  launched  himself 
out  of  the  room.  His  bright  eyes  were 
clouded,  his  clear  brown  skin  looked 
almost  grey.  It  was  too  plain  to  any  one 
with  eyes  tiiat  the  news  of  Miss  Latimer's 
engagement  was  a  tremendous  shock  to 
this  unfortunate  young  man.  The  Bector 
was  frowxiing  now  at  the  thought  of  it, 
as  he  walked  along ;  he  pursed  up  his  lips 
and  tapped  the  ground  nervously  with  his 
stick. 

''Poppy,  Poppy,  my  dear,  what  have 
you  been  doing  t"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  I'm  afraid  we  have  a  case  here,  do  you 
know — ^a  hopeless  case.  I  am,  indeed. 
Ah  1  there  could  not  be  a  greater  misfor- 
tune for  a  poor  man.  After  all,  the  poor 
chap  cannot  be  very  wise.  It  is  impos- 
sible tiiat  she  should  have  given  him  any 
reason — ^intentionally,  I  mean.  Quite  im- 
possible. There  is  nothing  of  Lady  Clara 
Yere  de  Yere  in  Poppy — Heaven  bless  her  I 
More  likefy  that  tMi  fellow  had  made  up 
a  romance  for  himself — admiration  of  her 
beauty,  and  so  forth.  Dear  me  1  He  must 
be  tolerably  lonely  at  Sutton.  No  sym- 
pathy in  that  household,  I  fancy  —  too 
refined  for  his  surroundings.  Well,  if  I'm 
right,  aa  I  fear,  he  must  get  over  it  And 
he  irill,  for  he's  a  manly  fellow,  with  a 
good,  sweet  face.  Never  saw  a  face  I 
Uked  better.     Mi.  (Geoffrey  Thome,  my 


dear  sir,  I  could  wish  you  were  in  some- 
body else's  shoes." 

The  next  soliloquy  was  something  like 
this: 

**  I  wish  I  had  known  what  I  was  doing 
— wasting  my  anxiety  on  that  selfish  little 
minx.  Yery  odd,  that  I  distinctly  felt  that 
there  was  something  wrong — somebody 
to  be  hurt  in  the  room.  Never  was  so 
nervous  in  my  life.  Was  it  magnetism,  or 
hypnotism,  or  thought-reading,  or  whatt 
Something  uncanny.  However,  he  had  to 
hear  it  from  some  one." 

In  the  course  of  these  thoughts  and 
mutterings  the  Bector  had  tumM  in  at  a 
little  green  gate  which  led  into  a  winding, 
mossy  walk  under  spreading  beech-trees, 
and  they  occupied  him  all  the  way  through 
the  soft  flickering  shada  The  bou^ 
above  his  head  were  here  and  there  at 
ready  starred  with  a  few  flame-coloured 
leaves,  the  first  sparks  of  the  great  fire 
which  in  a  few  weeks  more  was  to  blaze 
all  round  Bryans.  The  path  did  not  go 
directly  towards  the  house,  but  sloped  a 
little  way  from  it,  opening  suddenly  on 
the  park  from  the  beech-wood,  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  above  the  grey  stone 
bridge  of  one  wide  arch  which  broke  the 
avenue  here.  On  the  oroosite  side  of  the 
river  this  avenue,  all  of  stately  beeches, 
led  uphill  in  a  straight  line  southward,  till 
it  came  to  the  great  iron  gates,  the  gilded 
points  and  flourishes  of  which  caught  stray 
flashes  of  the  sun.  The  full  sunlight  came 
pouring  over  the  oppodte  woods,  which 
were  bronzed  and  gilded  by  it,  straight 
into  the  Sector's  eyes  as  he  stood  in  a 
break  of  the  trees.  He  was  accustomed 
to  linger  at  this  point,  finding  that  it  had 
a  peculiar  beauty  of  its  own;  but  to-day 
the  light  was  too  dazzling,  and  his  mfaid 
was  hardly  free  enough  for  the  love  of  the 
trees  to  have  its  full  power  over  him.  He 
turned  at  once  up  that  half  of  the  avenue 
which  mounted  from  the  river,  walking  on 
the  broad  green  sward,  on  which  the  rows 
of  beeches  stood  back  and  apart  in  their 
stately  dignity. 

A  short  and  rather  steep  hill  ended  in 
a  ditch  and  a  low  wall,  rising  in  the 
middle  to  high  stone  gate-posts  with 
griffins  sitting  cm  them,  and  another  pafr 
of  iron  and  gilded  gates.  These  led  into 
a  flat  square  court  gorgeous  with  flower- 
beds, with  an  old  sundial  in  the  middle  of 
it,  an  ivied  wall  to  the  west,  shutting  out 
kitchen-gardens,  and  lovely  dopes  of  green 
velvet  turf  to  the  east,  with  groups  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  borders  of  roses, 
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leading  on  to  a  terraced  flower-garden. 
The  house  stood  on  a  high  terrace  above 
the  court,  with  a  doable  flight  of  steps, 
like  those  of  a  French  house,  leading  up 
to  it.  The  terrace  sloped  away  to  the 
court  at  both  ends,  and  was  wide  enough 
for  a  carriage  to  drive  up  and  turn. 

The  house  itself  had  not  the  beauty  of 
its  gardens  and  its  avenue.  It  was  early 
Georgian,  large,  square,  and  built  of  stone. 
It  looked  both  stately  and  comfortable; 
but  tiiere  was  nothing  to  break  the  lines 
of  old-fashioned  windows,  or  the  brown- 
grey  spaces  of  solid  wall.  It  had  been  a 
tradition  in  the  family  that  no  ivy  or 
o&er  interlopers  were  to  be  allowed  to 
grow  on  what  was  considered  the  best- 
built  house  in  the  county. 

Most  of  the  windows  were  shut  up  now, 
and  the  Eector  glanced  at  them  rather 
sadly,  as  be  crossed  the  court,  mounted 
the  steps,  and  rang  the  bell  at  the  front 
door.  There  was  a  chorus  of  barking  from 
distant  yards.  He  was  let  in  immediately 
by  Mrs.  Arch  herself,  who  from  some  com- 
manding point  had  seen  the  slight,  small 
figure  coming  up  the  hill,  his  hat  shining, 
his  coat-tails  waving  a  little  in  a  breeze 
which  had  sprung  up,  and  the  spot  of  bright 
colour  in  his  buttonhole. 

She  received  him  politely,  and  asked 
him  to  come  into  the  drawing-room ;  the 
garden  windows  were  open,  she  said.  But 
Mjr.  Cantillon  disliked  the  drawing-room 
at  all  times,  and  he  now  preferred  sitting 
down  in  the  hall,  which  he  liked  even  in 
an  unfurnished  state,  for  it  had  a  very 
pretty  marble  floor  in  patterns  of  black 
and  white,  and  some  beautiful  old  wood- 
carving  over  the  chimneypiece. 

Mis.  Arch  was  a  tall  and  large  woman, 
with  an  immoveable  face  which  generally 
frightened  strangers.  In  spite  of  being 
the  most  faithful  of  servants  and  the  most 
high-principled  of  women,  she  was  by  no 
means  a  general  favourite.  Even  the 
Eector  did  not  love  Mrs.  Arch,  for  she 
was  not  a  very  good  churchwoman,  and 
wiUi  all  his  tolerant  gentleness,  his 
opinions  on  some  points  were  strong.  Her 
bfluence  was  very  great,  both  at  the 
Court  and  in  the  village,  and  it  was  not 
always  used  in  an  orthodox  direction. 
Poppy's  father  used  to  call  her  '*  the  arch- 
everytUng,"  and  Poppy  herself  revived 
the  old  joke  sometimes,  saying  that  no- 
thug  could  be  done  at  Bryans  without 
her  knowledge  and  consent  It  seemed 
a  responsible  post  to  bring  such  news  to 
such  a  woman,  and  the  Bector  felt  himself 


hardly  prepared  with  the  right  thing  to 
say.  He  need  not,  however,  have  worried 
himself  at  all  on  the  subject  Looking 
anxiously  at  Mrs.  Arch,  he  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  red  and  shining,  and  that  her 
whole  large  face  trembled  between  a  smile 
and  a  sob. 

''Mrs.  Arch,"  he  said,  '*I  came  here  to 
tell  you  something.  Miss  Frances  aeked 
me  to  tell  you — but  now  I  cannot  help 
thinkinff  that  you  know  it  already." 

''Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Arch,  "please  to 
think  whether  it's  likely  that  my  young 
lady  would  let  me  hear  such  news  from 
any  one  but  herself." 

''  No,  certainly  it  is  not  Then  she  has 
written  to  you ) " 

"I  had  a  letter  this  morning."  The 
housekeeper  held  it  up  before  him.  "  Tve 
mentioned  it  to  no  one,  for  these  things 
they  do  get  spread  so  .that  lightning  is 
notliing  to  it  Bussian  scandal,  sir,  as  I 
heard  you  call  it  one  day.  Eoglish 
scandal  is  jost  as  bad  to  my  mind,  or 
rather  worse.  But  I  suppose  there  is  no 
reason  why  all  Bryans  shouldn't  know." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Mr.  Cantillop. 
*'  I  was  asked  to  toll  the  principal  people, 
and  so  I  came  to  you.  Do  sit  down,  Mrs. 
Arch ;  this  is  very  wonderful  news,  and  I 
should  like  to  hear  how  you  feel  about  it" 

''  Thank  you,  sir,  Fm  not  one  to  talk 
about  mv  feelings.  I  mostiy  keep  things 
to  myseu  and  don't  show  nothing  out- 
wardly. But  I  must  confess  that  to-day 
I've  had  no  rest  and  been  able  to  settle 
down  to  nothing.  Dear  Miss  Poppy  knew 
I  should  be  upset,  and  no  doubt  she 
thought  my  old  heart  would  set  itself  to 
fearing  all  kinds  of  changes.  So  she  says, 
'Never  mind,  dear  old  Arch.'  I  cin't 
show  you  her  letter,  sir,  if  you'll  excuse 
me — ^no  human  eyes  shall  see  it  except 
my  own — ^but  she  says  Captain  Nugent 
wQl  only  be  a  new  friend  for  me,  and  I'm 
still  to  be  arch-cook  and  arch-housemaid, 
and " 

The  housekeeper  bowed  her  face  upon 
Poppy's  letter  and  burst  into  sobs  and 
tears.  They  lasted  for  some  time,  though 
now  and  then  she  lifted  up  her  head  to 
pour  out  blessings  on  Poppy,  and  prayers 
that  she  might  be  happy  in  her  future  life. 
Her  face  was  very  grotescjue  at  these 
moments,  and  the  Bector  tried  hard  not 
to  look  at  her.  He  did  not  really  feel 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  poor  woman.  It 
touched  him,  indeed,  to  see  the  stom  and 
immoveable  Arch  so  affected,  and  he  was 
even  conscious  of  a  little  sympathetic  fed- 
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bg  aboat  his  own  throat  and  eyes.  He 
waited  very  patiently,  tracing  carefal 
patterns  with  his  stick  upon  the  floor.  At 
last  Mrs.  Areh  was  able  to  speak  again, 
and  she  began  in  a  deeply  lagabrioos  tona 

"  It's  not  that  I  fear  any  change,  shr,  as 
rm  snre  yon  understand.  Besides,  a  new 
master  never  is  the  same  as  a  new  mistress. 
If  Miss  Poppy  was  a  young  gentiieman, 
going  to  bring  home  a  new  young  lady, 
then  we  old  servants  might  shake  in  our 
shoes  and  nobody  have  a  right  to  blame  us. 
It's  not  that.  It's  only  that  every  change 
is  a  trial,  and  men  do  deceive  so,  begging 
your  pardon,  that  I  can't  help  feeling  the 
risk  die  will  be  running.  She,  the  most 
innocent,  unsuspidous,  unable  to  think 
evil — scarce  perhaps  knowing  it  when  she 
sees  it — and  Lord  bless  you,  to  have  only 
known  hbn  a  fortnight !  Don't  it  seem  to 
you  alarming,  sir  9  Bat  perhaps  you  know 
something  about  him  t " 

*'I  onfy  know  that  Miss  Frances  has 
known  his  family  for  years,  and  that  his 
mother  is  a  great  friend  of  hers.  That  is  a 
recommendation,"  said  the  Sector  cheer- 
fcilly,  if  not  quite  honestly.  "I  have 
never  seen  tiie  young  man  himself.  I 
knew  his  brotiier  a  little,  but — well,  I 
believe  they  are  not  at  all  alike.  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  otherwise  than  well  of 
Oaptain  Nugent.  We  can  hardly  dare 
hope,  perhaps^  that  we  shall  tUnk  him 
quite  worthy  of  her.  Bat  we  must  trust 
her  discernment^  Mrs.  Arch.  Her  friends 
are  generally  the  right  sort  of  people— 
don't  you  thmk  so  t " 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  for  his  hat, 
feeling  impatient  to  be  gone.  A  gasp  from 
Mrs.  Arch  made  Urn  fear  ano&er  fit  of 

WeU,  as  to  that^  I  don't  know,"  she 
said  dismfdly. 

And  the  Eector,  considering  his  words, 
was  not  sure  that  he  knew  either. 

After  all,  he  lingered  for  a  long  time  at 
the  door  in  the  sunshine,  talking  to  Mrs. 
Arch  so  kindly,  with  such  thorough  sym- 
pathy, that  they  were  better  friends  for 
ever  afterwards. 

*' There,  let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  he 
•aid^  as  he  shook  hands  with  her.  "  Take 
my  advice :  have  an  extra  good  cup  of  tea 
and  go  to  bed  early.  Tou  will  want  all 
your  energies  soon,  remember." 

•  Mrs.  Ajrch  smiled — a  rare  performance 
with  her — and  stood  looking  after  him, 
tears  running  down  her  face  now  and  then, 
till  he  was  lost  to  dght  in  the  shade  of  the 
avenue. 
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Towards  the  Burmese  borders  of  China, 
but  yet  within  the  nominal  area  of  the 
great  province  of  Szechuan,  is  a  tract  of 
about  eleven  thousand  square  mUes  of 
almost  unknown  country,  inhabited  by  a 
carious  people,  whose  or^^  and  history 
are  totally  unknown.  The  Chinese  name 
of  this  tmitory  is  Liang-Shan — ^the  Great 
Bidge  Mountains— but  it  is  familiarly 
called  bjr  travellers  Lolodom.  It  is  peopled 
by  the  independent  Lolos,  of  whom  one 
frequently  finds  mention  in  books  <rf 
travel  in  Western  China,  but  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  descriptioa  Marco 
Polo  seems  to  have  passed  its  borders  in 
traversing  what  he  calls  the  district  of 
Cain-du,  described  as  a  fertile  country 
containhig  many  towns  and  villages,  and 
inhabited  by  "a  very  immoral  population." 
But  no  one  enters  Lolodom  without  a 
special  permit  from  the  Lolos. 

Their  land  is  framed  in  by  mountains, 
through  which  a  deep  gully  leads  from  the 
Chinese  Prefecture  of  Chien-Chang — ^Marco 
Polo's  Cain-du.  The  passage  of  this  gully 
is  barred  by  a  river,  which  no  Chinaman 
is  allowed  to  cross  until  he  finds  bail  for 
his  good  conduct  in  Lolodom  The  Lolos 
themselves  swim  or  wade  across,  and  swing 
themselves  up  the  opposite  bank  by  means 
of  a  rope.  The  Chinese  traders,  who  go 
into  the  country  with  proper  protection, 
are  said  to  make  great  profits  there,  the 
Lolos  being  simple  and  conscientious,  but 
very  resentfid  of  trickery  and  bad  faith. 

No  European  traveller  has  seen  so  much 
of,  and  has  gathered  so  much  iiiformation 
about  the  Lolos  as  Mr.  Colbome  Baber ; 
but  unfortunately  his  extremely  interesting 
notes  are  buried  from  the  general  reader 
among  the  Supplementary  Papers  of  Uie 
Boyal  Geographical  Society.  To  these 
notes  we  are  largely  indebted  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  article. 

Whence  the  Lolos  came  and  when,  no 
man  knows ;  but  as  it  has  been  discovered 
that  they  have  a  written  language  of  their 
own,  it  is  possible  that  some  solution  of 
the  mystery  may  be  found  hereafter. 
The  name  "Lolo"  itself  is  of  unknown 
Chinese  origin,  and  is  a  term  of  insult 
which  the  Lolos  do  not  recognise.  They 
call  themselves  variously  ''Lo-su,"  "No-su," 
and  "Le-su,"  or  generically  **I-chia" — 
namely,  tribes  or  families  of  I.  They  are 
not  an  autonomous  people,  and  their  tribes 
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seem  to  be  freqaently  at  yariance  with  each 
other. 

They  are  a  tall  and  well-made  race — 
far  taUer  than  the  Ohinese,  and  than 
any  European  peopte.  Mr.  Baber  saw 
hundreds  of  them,  bat  never  one  who 
coold  be  called  nnder-sized.  They  are 
slim  and  moscolar,  with  the  deep  chests 
of  natural  mountaineers  —  indeed,  their 
speed  and  endurance  in  mountain-climbing 
is  a  proverb  among  the  Chinese.  They 
have  handsome  ovd  faces  of  a  reddish- 
brown  hue,  prominent  cheek-bones,  arched 
and  rather  broad  noses,  thinnish  lips,  laree 
eyes,  and  pointed  chins,  from  which  the 
beard  is  carefully  plucked.  A  curious 
charactisristic  is  a  tendency  to  wrinkles, 
especially  on  the  forehead. 

The  great  marked  physical  peculiarity 
of  the  Lolo,  however,  is  the  horn.  Each 
male  adult  gathers  his  hair  into  a  knot 
over  his  forehead,  and  then  twistiel  it  up 
in  a  cotton  doth  so  as  to  resemble  the 
horn  of  a  unicorn.  This  horn,  which  is 
sometimes  as  much  as  nine  inches  long, 
is  regarded  as  sacred,  and  even  when  a 
Lolo,  on  settling  in  Chinese  territory,  grows 
a  pIgtaU,  he  still  carefttUy  preserves  his 
horn  under  his  head-cover. 

The  women  are  remarkably  graceful, 
and  as  modest  in  their  demeanour  as  the 
Sifan  tribes — the  immoral  people  referred 
to  by  Marco  Polo— are  tiie  reverse.  The 
young  ones  are  described  as  '*  joyous,  timid, 
natural,  open-aired,  neatly  dressed,  bare- 
footed, honest  girls,  devoid  of  all  the 
prurient  mock-modesty  of  the  club-footed 
Chinese  women — damsels  witti  whom  one 
would  like  to  be  on  brotherly  terms. 

Mr.  Baber  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of 
them:  "Several  of  them,  natives  of  the 
vicinity  of  Yuch-hsi,  came  to  peep  at  me 
in  the  verandah  of  the  inn,  their  arms 
twined  round  one  another's  necks;  tall, 
graceful  creatures,  with  faces  much  whiter 
than  their  brothers.  They  did  not  under- 
jstand  Chinese,  and  scampered  away  when 
I  made  bold  to  address  tiiem.  But  a 
sturdy  Lolo  lord  of  creation,  six  feet  two 
high,  whose  goodwill  I  had  engaged  by 
simple  words,  went  out  and  fetched  two 
armfuls  of  them — about  half-a-dozen.  It 
would  have  been  unkind  to  presume  upon 
this  rather,  constrained  introduction,  es- 
pecially as  they  were  too  timid  to  speak, 
so  I  (Usmissed  the  fair  audience  with  all 
decorous  expeditioa  Their  hair  was 
twined  into  two  taDs  and  wound  round 
their  heads;  they  wore  jackets,  and 
flounced  and  pleated  petticoats,  covered 


with  an  apron,  and  reaching  to  the 
ground.'' 

The  principal  garment  of  a  Lolo  man 
is  a  capadous  sleeveless  mantle  of  grey  or 
black  felt,  tied  round  the  neck  and  faUbg 
nearly  to  the  heels.  The  richer  Lolos 
have  this  mantle  of  a  very  fine  felt,  Mghly 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  with  a  fringe  of 
cotton  web  round  the  lower  border.  On 
horsebadc  they  wear  a  cloak  of  similar 
material  split  half-way  up  the  back,  and 
a  lappet  to  cover  the  opeidng.  In  summer, 
cotton  b  sometimes  substituted  for  felt  as 
material  for  the  mantle  and  cloak.  The 
trousers  are  of  Chinese  cotton,  with  felt 
bandages.  The  Lolo  wears  no  shoes,  but 
for  head-covezing  he  has  a  low  coi^cal  hat 
of  woven  bamboo,  covered  with  fei^  which 
serves  also  as  an  umbrella.  Thus  incased 
in  felt,  he  is  proof  against  both  wind  and 
rain. 

There  appear  to  be  two  broad  classes  of 
Lolos,  cidled  respectively  —  in  Chinese 
equivalents—"  Black-bcmes,"  and  "  White- 
bones."  The  former  name  is  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  indicate  the  independent  tribes 
— as  distingubhed  from  tiiose  on  the 
frontiers,  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
Imperil^  Government  —  but  among  ^  the 
Lolos  themselves  a  Black -bone  is  a 
noble,  and  the  word  is  thus  somewh&t 
analogous  to  our  own  "  blue  blood."  The 
White-bones  are  the  plebeians,  the  vassals 
and  retainers  of  the  Black-bones.  A  third 
class  exists  in  Lolodom,  called  "  Wa-tza," 
who  are  practically  slaves — captive  Chinese 
and  their  descendants.  It  is  said  that 
those  bom  in  Lolodom  are  treated  with 
more  consideration  than  those  brought  in 
by  fresh  forays.  Some  who  have  escaped 
have  admitted  that  they  were  not  unkindly 
treated,  and  were  not  overworked.  The 
captives  are  tattooed  on  the  forehead  with 
the  mark  of  the  tribe,  and  if  they  are 
recalcitrant  are  flogged  with  nettles,  but 
when  docile  are  made  comfortable,  and 
their  children  are  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  Lolo  children. 

There  is,  however,  no  intermarriage. 
No  Lolo  will  marry  except  with  a  woman 
of  his  own  tribe,  and  although  Chinese 
women  are  sometimes  captured,  they  are 
taken  as  wives  for  Chinese  bondmen,  not 
for  Lolos. 

The  marriage  of  a  Black-bone  is  a  time 
of  high  festivity,  with  al  fresco  banquets. 
When  the  feast  is  over  the  bride  goes  home 
with  her  friends,  but  it  is  only  after  a  third 
banquet  that  the  marriage  takes  place.  An 
interchange  of  presents  then  follows,  and 
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the  betrothal  is  ratified  by  the  present 
from  the  husband's  to  the  bride's  fsmUy  of 
a  pig  and  three  yessels  of  wine.  On  the 
wedding  morning  the  friends  of  the  bride 
gather  round  her,  and  the  bridesmaids 
chant  a  song  somewhat  to  this  effect : 

"In  spite  of  iJl  the  affection  and  care 
your  fond  parents  have  lavished  apon  you 
since  the  day  yon  were  bom,  yon  most 
now  desert  them.  Never  again  will  yon 
sit  beside  them  at  work  or  at  meals.  Yon 
will  not  be  nigh  to  support  them  when 
they  grow  old,  nor  to  tend  them  when 
they  fall  sick.  Yon  most  leave  them  and 
go  away  to  the  hoose  of  a  stranger." 

To  this  dispiriting  theme  the  bride 
chants,  as  well  as  her  tears  will  allow : 

<' Leave  them  I  most,  bat  not  by  my 
desire  or  fault.  They  must  bear  with  my 
absence;  my  brothers  and  sisters  will 
support  them.  I  go  to  my  husband,  and 
my  duty  will  be  to  help  his  parents,  not 
alas !  my  own.  But  if  any  trouble  befall 
my  dear  father  and  mother,  I  shidl  pine  to 
death ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  Seldom  can  I 
visit  them;  but  when  they  are  sick  let 
them  send  for  me  and  I  will  come — I  will 
come !" 

The  strain  may  be  varied  and  indefinitely 
prolonged,  but  the  theme  Is  the  same — 
the  sorrow  of  leave-taking  and  filial  affec- 
tion. Then  the  bride  is  dressed  in  rich 
garments  and  omamentsi  and  a  new  song 
is  raised,  the  theme  of  which  is  fear  that 
the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  may  not  be 
kind  to  the  departing  loved  one.  Weeping 
is  plenteous,  till  the  tide  of  sorrow  is 
checked  by  ilie  arrivid  of  the  groom's  male 
relatives  and  friends,  who  dash  into  the 
throng,  seize  the  bride,  place  her  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  "best  man,"  carry  her 
out  of  doors,  dap  her  on  horseback,  and 
then  gallop  off  with  her  to  her  new 
home. 

Meanwhile,  the  bridesmaids  and  their 
friends  make  a  feint  of  detaining  her, 
and  belabour  the  attacking  party  with 
thorn-branches,  or  smother  them  in  diowers 
of  flour  and  wood-ashes.  Arrived  at  her 
new  home,  the  bride  finds  a  house,  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  provided  by  the  groom's 
f amfly,  while  her  own  parents  send  dotiies, 
ornaments,  and  com.  The  Lolos,  it  is 
said,  live  in  good  stone  houses,  and  have 
fine  broad  roMls  between  their  villages. 

A  queer  marriage  ceremony  is  reported 
of  some  of  the  tribes,  but  whetiier  a  serious 
one  or  only  part  of  the  fun  of  the  event 
does  not  appear.  The  parents  of  the  bride 
place  her  on  an  upper  branch  of  some 


large  tree,  while  the  dder  ladies  of  the 
faimly  are  perched  on  the  lower  branches. 
The  bridegroom  has  to  eUmb  up  the  trunk 
for  his  bride,  and  she  does  not  become  his 
until  he  touches  her  foot»  an  act  which  the 
women  endeavour,  or  proless  to  endeavour, 
to  prevent^  by  striking  at  him  and  shoving 
him- in  all  directions. 

The  birth  of  a  girl  is  regarded  as  a  more, 
fortuitous  event  than  the  arrival  of  a  boy 
— ^proof  that  the  women  occupy  a  high 
position  among  the  Lolos.  Indeed,  a 
woman-'Chief  is  not  unknown  among  the 
tribes. 

Mr.  Baber  advises  any  one  who  would 
enter  the  Lolo  country  to  secure  a  fe- 
male gidde,  under  whose  protection  his 
person  and  property  will  be  held  sacred. 
Such  a  guide  wul  put  on  an  extra  petti- 
coat before  beginning  the  joumey,  and  if 
any  molestation  is  threatened,  will  take  off 
that  garment  and  spread  it  solemnly  on  the 
ground.  There  it  will  remain  until  the 
outrage  has  been  condoned,  ai>d  the  ground 
on  which  it  lies  is  inviolable  until  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  have  punished  the 
offenders  and  done  justice  to  the  convoy. 

The  women  also  take  part  in  batties, 
but  are  not  assailed  by  male  warriors  so 
long  as  they  do  not  use  cutting  weapons. 

When  a  boy  is  bom  he  is  first  wadied 
in  cold  water,  and  then  baptized  on  the 
forehead  with  cow-dung,  to  make  him 
strong  and  courageous. 

The  Lolos  are  not  Buddhists,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  classify  their  religion.  It  is 
dominated  by  medicine-men,  who  are  also 
the  scribes,  and  who  are  held  in  great 
reverence.  The  deities  are  consulted  by 
throwing  sticks  in  the  air  and  noting 
the  podtions  in  which  they  fall,  or  by 
burning  bones  and  drawing  auguries  from 
the  marks  produced  by  ^cination.  To 
avert  evil  influences,  feathers  inserted  in 
a  split  bamboo  are  put  on  the  roof  of  a 
house,  much  like  the  old  horse-shoe  on  the 
barn-door  in  our  own  country.  When  a 
disaster  is  threatened,  sheep  or  cattle  are 
slaughtered  as  a  sort  of  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice. 

They  have  also  trial  by  ordeal  in  a 
curious  fashion.  If  anytmng  has  been 
stolen,  and  the  thief  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, all  tbe  people  of  the  place  are 
summoned  by  the  medicine-man  and  com- 
pelled each  to  masticate  a  handful  of  raw 
rice.  When  the  mess  is  ejected,  a  stain  of 
blood  on  the  mouthful  betrays  the  delin- 
quent, as  the  gums  of  the  guilty  are  sure 
to  bleed  1 
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The  LoloB  eompare  the  world  to  an  open 
hind.  The  thumb,  well  stretched  oat, 
represents  forefgaers ;  the  forefinger,  them- 
selves; the  middle  finger,  the  Mohamme- 
dans; the  third  finger,  Sie  Chinese;  and  the 
little  fiDger  the  Tartars.  They  seem  to 
have  three  deities — ^Loi-wo,  A-pn-ko,  and 
Shoa-sh^po — ^bnt  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
attributes  of  each.  They  all  dwell  in  the 
saered  Mount  of  the  Buddhists,  howeyer, 
Mount  0-mi,  which  is  curious,  and  the 
greatest  of  the  three  is  Lui-wo. 

They  say  that  they  get  woollen  cloths 
from  Cbien-Chang,  and  other  goods  from 
''beyond  Thibet ^— query,  Russia.  They 
have  a  tradition  of  a  European  who  visited 
them  some  fifty  years  ago.  This  was 
probably  a  French  missionary.  Another 
Frenchman  was  captured  during  a  Lolo 
foray  near  Yuug-Shan,  in  1860.  He 
recorded  his  dismal  experiences  in  the 
"AmuJes  de  la  Propagation  de  la  FoL" 
Only  he  speaks  of  his  captors  as  Mantzu, 
and  as  very  rough  customers  indeed. 

Mr.  Baber  says  that  the  free-hearted 
manner  of  the  Lolos  is  very  attractive,  and 
that  they  are  incUned  to  regard  Europeans 
as  distant  kinsmen.  He  is  satisfied  tfiat  a 
European  could  travel  from  end  to  end  of 
Lolodom  with  perfect  security,  if  only 
he  was  furnished  with  &e  propar  ere- 
dential&  A  strict  watch  is  kept  all  along 
the  frontiers,  and  all  suspicious  persons  are 
rigorously  excluded. 

The  Lolos  get  tiie  blame  of  manv  out- 
rages which  are  really  committed  by  bands 
of  Ghbiese  outlaws  which  infest  the  borders 
of  Lolodom.  But  they  do  make  periodical 
forays  in  a  very  determined  manner.  When 
they  project  an  invasion  of  Chinese  terri- 
tory, after  the  manner  of  the  Scottish 
Borderers,  the  Black-bones  send  heralds 
some  months  in  advance  to  announce  their 
intention.  The  Chinese  officials  never 
molest  these  emissaries,  as  they  know  that 
terrible  reprisals  would  follow,  but  take 
the  hint  and  remove  themselves  to  a  safe 
distance. 

When  the  time  comes-vUsuaUy  in  early 
winter — the  Lolo  warriors  issue  forth,  cross 
the  Gold  River  in  bght  coracles— all  tibey 
carry  with  them — and  proceed  to  lay  hands 
(m  what  goods  and  diattels  they  can  find. 
They  do  not  kill  anybody  who  submits  and 
offers  to  provide  a  ransom,  nor  do  tbey 
make  captives  of  old  persons ;  but  young 
men  and  women,  cattle  and  salt,  they  carry 
o£f  wholesale,  and  if  resistance  is  offered 
they  destroy  all  the  growing  crops.  Re- 
sistance, however,  is  seldom  offered  by  the 


country  people,  and  the  Chinese  guard  are 
usually  like  the  proverbial  policeman  when 
a  row  occurs. 

The  Lolos  do  not  use  firearms,  but  cross- 
bows and  long  twenty-four  foot  spears 
headed  with  spikes  four  or  five  inches  long. 
The  prisoners  may  be  ransomed,  but  the 
price  is  a  Ugher  one  than  the  ordinary 
country  folk  can  raise.  Mr.  Baber  met  a 
woman  who  had  been  ransomed  for  the 
equivalent  of  five  pounds — a  terribly  large 
sum  in  those  parts.  The  captives,  as  a 
rule,  remain  as  slaves ;  and  it  marks  a 
curious  condition  of  affairs  in  the  great 
Chinese  Empire  thal^  withbi  the  nominal 
boundaries  of  one  of  its  largest  and  richest 
provinces,  thousands  of  its  subjects  live  at 
the  mercy  of  a  nation  of  slave  hunters. 
The  frontiers,  at  almost  any  point  of  which 
the  slave  hunts  may  take  place,  extend  for 
qidte  three  hundred  miles  within  the  area 
of  China  proper. 

The  Lolos  certainly  possess  books,  and 
Mr.  Baber  was  able  to  procure  transcripts 
of  some  of  their  writings.  They  have  not 
yet  been  interpreted,  we  believe ;  but  the 
characters  have  been  identified  as  phonetic, 
and  as  bearing  some  affinities  to  writings 
found  in  Sumatra. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  term 
L^-su,  or  a  variant  of  it,  is  frequently 
found  among  Indo-Chbia  tribes,  widely 
separated  from  each  other  by  distance  and 
everythbig  else.  The  Abb6  Desgodius 
refers  to  a  people  he  calls  "Lissou,"  in- 
habitbg  the  country  Immediately  to  the 
south  of  Thibet,  speaking  a  language  quite 
different  from  the  surrounding  tribes,  and 
having  a  very  independent  character.  In 
the  journal  of  the  Sladen  Mission  there  is 
mention  of  a  people  called  Lee-saus,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Lei- 
BU  encountered  on  the  Thibetan  borders. 
And  a  great  similarity  has  been  shown 
between  the  language  of  those  Lee-saus 
and  the  Burmese. 

Is  it  possible  that  tiiere  is  any  connection 
between  theLolos  and  the  Burmese  tribes  by 
Karens,  who  have  so  mysterious  a  history, 
and  whose  legends  seem  to  point  almost  to 
a  European  origin )  This  is  a  matter  for 
ethnologistiel  to  investigate ;  but  it  is  dear 
that  a  great  deal  more  information  is 
needed  about  the  remarkable  inhabitants 
of  Lolodom,  of  whom  we  have  endeavoured 
to  present  a  sketch  from  the  very  scanty 
materials  available. 

Mr.  Hosie,  who  encountered  some  Lolos 
on  his  journey  in  Western  Chbia,  says  that 
the  women  might,  without  any  stretch  of 
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i^iagmauon,  have  been  taken  for  Italian 
peasant  women.  He  also  saw  the  place, 
near  Yaeh-hsi,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  a. 
Chinese  army  of  five  thousand  men  had 
entered  Lolodom  to  ponish  the  Black-bones 
and  possess  the  land ;  bat  not  a  man  of 
them  ever  returned !  Truly  Lolodom  en- 
shrines a  great  human  mystery. 


THE  BEND  OF  THE  EOAD. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

An  old  man  leaning  over  a  gate  at 
sunset.  In  the  background  a  farmhouse 
and  buildings  surrounded  by  meadows; 
in  the  foreground  a  white,  dusty,  country 
road. 

This  was  the  picture  presented  to  my 
eye — the  picture  round  which  the  etory  is 
Written. 

He  was  a  tall  old  man,  and  his  frame, 
bent  as  it  was,  must  have  been  exception- 
ally powerful  in  its  day ;  but  now  there 
was  an  appearance  of  weakness  pervading 
ihe  entire  personalitv.  The  hand  that 
clutched  the  eate-post  was  a  feeble  one ; 
the  face,  witn  its  look  of  patient  ex- 
pectancy, was  very  wan  and  drawn,  though 
it  mLht  be  more  by  sickness  than  age, 
and  Che  eyes  that  were  bent  upon  the 
winding  road  before  them  were  dim  as 
though  the  light  were  fast  departing  from 
them. 

His  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  road,  the 
dusty  whiteness  of  which  was  unsullied 
except  by  the  presence  of  my  own  sombre, 
travel-stained  figure,  for  I  was  on  my  way 
to  the  village  which  lay  beyond,  round 
the  bend  of  the  road,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  solitary  form  before  me  that 
caused  me  to  slacken  my  pace  until  I  was 
almost  at  a  standstill 

I  noticed  that  the  old  man's  weak  gaze 
seemed  to  be  fixed  upon  just  this  same 
bend  of  the  road,  and  from  something  in 
his  attitude  and  expression  I  judged  him 
to  be  waiting  for  some  one  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  come  from  this  direction.  In 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  country 
I  wished  him  "  good  evening.'' 

He  answered  back  in  a  weak,  quavering 
voice,  which  seemed  little  in  accordance 
with  the  massive  frame  to  which  it  be- 
longed. 

"  Good  evenin'  to  ye,  air," 

I  was  about  to  hazard  some  other  re- 
mark— such  as  it  being  fine  weather  for 
the  crops — when  the  old  man  suddenly 
became    violently   agitated.      His    gaze^ 


which,  for  a  brief  instant  while  I  spoke, 
had  been  diverted  from  that  paiticular 
spot  upon  which  it  had  been  fixed,  re- 
turned thither,  and  was  now  riveted  upon 
some  approaching  object  which,  though 
some  distance  off,  was  yet  perceptible  even 
to  his  dimmed  vision. 

'(Look,  Maggy,  lookl"  he  cried,  in 
trembling  eagerness,  ''see  there,  at  th' 
bend  o'  th'  road  !  I  can  see  summat  red 
like." 

And  he  pointed  with  a  shaking  finger. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  old  man's  solitary 
figure — and  so  it  had  at  first  appeared — 
but  now,  as  he  uttered  these  words,  I  was 
aware  of  that  of  a  woman  a  little  way 
behind  him,  which  I  had  previously  over- 
looked. She  now  came  forward,  and 
bending  over  the  gate  beside  the  old  man 
looked  doivn  the  road.  She  was  young — 
quite  a  girl— and  her  face,  so  far  as  I 
could  see  it  under  the  penthouse  of  sun- 
bonnet,  was  pretty  after  a  pale,  pathetic 
style,  but'from  something  in  her  dress  and 
manner  I  judged  her  to  be  somewhat 
lower  in  station  than  the  old  man.  The 
huid  with  which  she  shaded  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  down  the  road  was  red  and 
roughened  by  hard  work,  and  yet  in  her 
eyes  I  thought  I  saw  the  same  expression 
of  patient  waiting  and  expectancy  which  I 
had  read  in  those  of  him  who  had  addressed 
her  as  "  Maggy." 

"  Look,  Maggy,  look  1 "  the  latter  cried 
again.  '*  It's  comin'  nearer.  Is  it  some'un 
in  a  red  coat,  think  ye  1 " 

And  his  excitement  was  so  great  that 
he  was  obliged  to  cling  to  the  gate-post  for 
support. 

The  young  woman  gazed  for  a  moment 
down  the  road,  and  the  hand  that  shaded 
her  eyes  from  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
trembled.  Then  she  turned  to  the  old 
man,  and  I  fancied  I  heard  the  ghost  of  a 
sigh  as  she  answered  him,  as  one  would 
answer  a  child. 

''No,  daddy,  no,  not  this  time.  'Tis 
only  Farmer  Drake's  wife  in  her  red  shawl 
drivin'  home  from  market." 

The  old  man's  excitement  died  out  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  kindled,  and  his  face 
took  upon  it  its  former  Ipok  of  pathetic 
patience  as  he  quavered  out : 

"Ay,  Maggy,  lass,  ye're  right,^  ye're 
allers  right ;  but  he's  sure  to  come  soon. 
If  not  to-day,  to-morrer  or  maybe  next 
day." 

Then  his  eyes  fell  upon  me  again,  as, 
impelled  by  some  feeling  of  mingled  sym- 
pathy and  curiosity  evoked  by  the  little 
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scene  I  had  just  witnessed,  I  had  lingered 
by  the  gate. 

« We're  a-watchin'  for  onr  Joe,"  he  ex- 
plained with  a  feeble  smile  as  he  nttered 
the  name.  "  He's  bin  in  fdrrin  parts  bat 
hd's  oomin'  home  now ;  eh,  Maggy  1 '' 

^'Yes,  daddy,"  she  answered,  with  a 
faint  smile  like  his  own,  and  a  note  of 
cheerfulness — feigned  or  otherwise — in  her 
Yoice,  ''he's  comin'  home — soon." 

I  bade  them  both,  the  old  man  and — 
for  so  I  judged  her  to  be  by  her  addressing 
him  as  "daddy" — ^his  daughter,  ''good 
evening,"  and  left  them.  Before  I  had 
gone  &r  I  encountered  the  very  woman  in 
the  red  shawl,  the  delusive  appearance  of 
which  had,  it  appeared,  raised  false  hopes 
in  at  least  one  breast.  She  was  driving  a 
cart  from  which  came  the  cackle  of  poultoy, 
and  presented  a  perfect  embodiment  of 
rural  prosperity ;  and  yet  I  felt,  vaguely, 
that  I  owed  her  a  grudge  for  being  herself 
instead  of  some  one  else. 

When  I,  too,  reached  the  bend  of  the 
road,  round  which  the  village  lay,  I  looked 
back. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  and  a  coldness 
had  fallen  upon  the  landscape,  but  I  fancied 
that  I  could  still  see  the  two  waiting 
figures  at  the  gate. 

I  remained  some  days  at  the  village  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  dergyman, 
who  owned  we  living  and  preached  two 
sermons  per  week  to  a  drowsy  and  limited 
congregation  in  an  old,  old  church,  the 
date  of  which  was  not  biown  to  a  century 
or  so.  One  day  I  met  him  coming  out  of 
the  very  same  gate  over  which  I  had  seen 
the  old  man  leaning  while  he  looked  down 
the  road.  Without  any  enquiry  on  my 
part  he  at  once  began  to  tell  me  the  latter's 
simple  story. 

"  I  have  been  to  see  old  Farmer  Brett," 
he  began,  as  he  turned  and  widked  with 
me.  "At  least,  he  is  not  so  old  in  actual 
years,  perhaps,  tiiough  he  has  aged  wonder- 
fully since  his  son  went  away." 

"  His  son  Joe  ? "  I  questioned. 

"  You  know  him,  then  9 " 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  « that  is— go  oa" 

"  Wdl,  you  must  know  his  wife  died  some 
yeard  back,  and  he  had  only  this  one  son, 
Joe — a  fine  young  fellow,  over  six  feet,  and 
as  strong  as  a  giant,  but  rather  harum- 
scarum.  There  was  not  a  bit  of  harm  in  him, 
though,  and  he  was  a  favourite  with  every- 
body. S  omehow  he  and  his  father  could  not 
hit  it  ofif  together.  Old  Brett  was  rather  a 
hard  man — yes"  (I  suppose  I  had  given 
some  indication  of  surprke),  "  you  would  ' 


not  think  it  to  see  him  now,  but  then  he 
is  only  a  wreck  of  his  former  self,  and  is 
changed  in  many  ways — ^indeed,  he  is 
hard^  the  same  man.  Well,  it  had  been 
his  father's  expressed  determination,  ever 
since  Joe  was  a  youth,  tibat  he  should 
marry  his  cousin,  who,  when  her  father 
died,  would  inherit  a  good  bit  of  property. 
AH  went  smoothly  enough  at  firat,  and  it 
seemed  that  old  Brett's  wish  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  accomplished,  when,  what 
does  the  young  fellow  do  but  fall  in  love, 
in  his  usual  headlong,  reckless  manner, 
with  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  father's 
labourers.  libggy  Dale  was  a  good  girl 
and  superior  to  her  class,  but,  of  course,  it 
would  be  a  terribly  bad  marriage  from  old 
Brett's  pobit  of  view. 

"I  believe  there  was  a  terrible  scene 
between  father  and  son  when  it  came  to 
the  former's  ears.  It  ended,  at  any  rate, 
in  the  old  man  ordering  the  young  one 
either  to  give  up  all  thought  of  the  girl, 
or  leave  the  house  then  and  there.  Joe 
Brett  took  his  father  at  his  word,  left  his 
home  that  very  night,  and  has  never  re- 
entered it  since. 

"  Weeks  went  by  and  nothing  was  heard 
of  him,  and  his  father,  who  had  soon 
repented  of  his  harshness,  sought  news  of 
him  in  vain.  At  last  a  letter  came.  Joe 
Brett  had  enlisted  in  a  regiment  which  was 
ordered  on  foreign  service,  and  the  letter 
was  actually  written  on  shipboard.  In  it  he 
implored  his  father  to  forgive  him,  said  tiiat 
he  would  never  give  up  Maggy,  but  there 
was  a  prospect  of  luffd  fighting  before 
Urn,  and,  perhaps,  when  he  returned,  his 
father  might  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
him  and  take  back  some  of  the  cruel  words 
he  had  thrown  at  him." 

The  Yicar  paused. 

*  Then  that  was  the  girl  I  took  to  be 
the  old  mans  daughter  since  she  called 
him  daddy  ? " 

"  Yes,  that  Is  the  most  pathetic  part  of 
It  When  the  father  realised  that  his  son 
had  gone  from  him,  perhaps  to  meet  his 
death,  it  brought  on  a  fit  of  some  kind 
which  was  followed  by  a  long  illness, 
which  changed  him  from  the  fine  stalwart 
man  of  middle  age  to  tiie  wreck  he  now  is 
— broken  in  health  and  spfant  and  with 
but  one  great  longing,  to  see  his  son  once 
more,  and  one  source  of  comfort,  the 
companionship  of  the  girl  for  whose  sake 
he  drove  him  from  his  door." 

I  told  him  of  the  scene  I  had  myself 
witnessed. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  every  even- 
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ing,  aa  the  sun  goes  down,  tboBe  two 
stand  together  and  look  down  the  road 
along  which  one  day  tiiey  hope  to  see  the 
wanderer  returning;  for  I  moat  teU  yon 
that  the  regiment  dm  been  ordered  home, 
and  it  is  not  ?rithoat  reason  that  the  old 
man  watches  at  the  gate." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  before  con- 
tinuing. 

"Only  I  hope  if  he  does  come  he  will 
come  soon,  for  I  fear  the  old  man's  strength 
is  biling  &st/' 

After  thk  I  always  contrived  to  pass  by 
the  farmhouse  at  least  once  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  generally  towards  sunset,  when 
I  was  sure  to  see  the  old  man  and  the  girl, 
in  both  of  whom  I  now  began  to  take  a 
strong  interest^  waitluj^  at  the  gate.  They 
were  always  standing  m  the  same  attitude 
and  lookix^  in  the  same  dbection,  and  the 
old  man's  eyes  would  be  strained  to  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  any  approaching  figure 
as  it  camd  into  view  round  the  bend  of 
the  road. 

We  used  to  exchange  greetings,  and 
always  the  old  man  would  inform  me  in 
hie  feeble  tones  that  they  were  looking  out 
for  "  their  Joe.'' 

Sometunes,  too,  he  would  indulge  in  a 
few  details. 

"Our  Joe,  he's  bin  in  furrin  parts 
a-fightin'  fur  th'  Queen.  Oh,  yes,  he  were 
aUers  a  darin'  one,  were  Joe.  I  mind  him 
when  he  were  but  a  bit  o'  a  lad,  he'd  think 
nowt  o'  standin'  up  to  one  twice  his  own 
size.  He  never  knowed  what  fear  were, 
didn't  our  Joe.  Ah,  I  guess  they  ain't 
got  many  like  him,  an'  when  he  comes 
home  he'll  be  sho?dn'  us  th'  medals  he'll 
a- won,  fur  he  were  allers  a  famous  hard 
hitter,  an'  I  make  no  doubt  he'll  a-done  his 
dooty  fur  his  Queen  an'  country,  an'  we'll 
all  be  proud  o'  him,  won't  us,  Maggy  t" 

It  was  touching  to  see  how  he  always 
turned  to  the  girl  he  had  once  scorned  and 
scooted  for  confirmation  and  sympathy  in 
everything  that  related  to  the  absent  one, 
and  how  he  invariably  recognised  and  pro- 
elaimed  her  rights  by  refening  to  him  as 
"  our  Joe." 

But  eadi  day  that  passed  seemed  to  leave 
him  feebler  tlian  tfie  last,  and  after  a  tune 
a  chabr  had  to  be  brought  out  and  placed 
for  him  at  the  gate,  where  he  could  dt  and 
watch  the  road.  One  eveninff,  I  remember 
it  well,  I  found  him  sitting  mere,  his  face 
still  turned  in  the  old  dfeection,  and  his 
eyes  strained  to  catch  right  of  the  red  coat 
in  which  he  fondly  hoped  to  see  his  son 
attired,  "  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  an' 


his  medals  on  his  breast,  an'  maybe  th' 
boys  from  th'  village  cheerin'  him." 

I  stopped  as  usual  to  talk  with  him. 
He  struck  me  as  looking  very  frail,  and, 
with  soniething  like  a  pang,  it  was  borne  in 
upon  me  that  unless  the  longed-for  meeting 
occurred  very  shortly,  it  woidd  never  take 
place  at  all  in  this  world..  However,  he 
was  unusually  hopeful.  To-morrow,  he 
told  me,  would  be  Joe's  birthday.  No 
doubt  he  would  come  to-morrow.  He  was 
— "let's  see,  how  old  is  hel"  And  ha 
turned  to  Maggy. 

"  Twenty-seven,  daddy,"  she  answered. 

"Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  so  he  were, 
though  it  were  wonderful  how  he'd  shot 
up.  Seemed  bat  yesterday  as  he  were 
a  bit  o'  a  boy,  playin'  truant  from  school 
to  go  bbdsnestin'  or  blackberryhi'.  Ah, 
he  were  a  limb,  were  Joe." 

I  looked  at  M^gy.  Did  she,  too,  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  he  wouldcome  on  his 
birthday?  If  so,  how  was  it  that  she 
looked  so  pale  and  sad  1  Did  she  find  the 
wMting  too  longt  Had  hope  deferred 
made  her  heart  sick ) 

But  the  old  man  was  speaking. 

"P'raps  ye'U  drop  in  to-morrer,  sir, 
an'  see  Joe  ?  I  make  no  doubt  as  he'll  be 
here,  an'  I  shall  be  up  fine  an'  early  to 
meet  him.  Maggy,  too,  must  put  on  her 
Sunday  gown,  an'  look  her  bonniest,  eh, 
Maggy  t  Ye'U  be  wantin'  to  show  our 
Joe  what  a  fine  young  woman  you've 
growed  while  he's  bhi  away  t " 

"  Yes,  daddy,"  she  answered,  with  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  flickering  for  an  instant 
across  her  features,  and  then  dying  out. 

Next  morning  early  I  was  aware  of  a 
sense  of  commotion  and  pleasurable  ex- 
citement abroad  in  the  village.  Little 
groups  gathered  in  the  roadway,  and  busy 
housewives,  appearing  in  their  doorways, 
shouted  the  tidings  to  each  other  across 
the  street 

"Hast  heard  th'  newst  Joe  Brett's 
come  home.  Maggy  Dale  heard  stones 
throwed  at  her  winder  this  momin'  when 
'twas  hardly  light,  an'  looked  out,  an' 
there  he  were,  vnih  his  red  coat  an'  aJl, 
an'  he  waved  his  hand  an'  pointed  to  his 
father's  house,  as  much  as  to  say  he  were 
goin'  there,  an'  she'd  see  him  agen  later." 

It  was  about  sundown  when  I  passed 
the  gate  where  the  old  man  used  to  stand 
and  look  down  the  road.  There  was  no 
one  there  now,  and  I  easfly  imagined  to 
myself  the  happy  little  group  assembled 
t(^ether  in  the  old  homestead.  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  old  man's  invitation  to 
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drop  in  and  sea  ''oar  Joe."  It  S3emed 
rather  too  soon  to  intrade  upon  them,  bat 
after  a  moment'd  hesitation  I  opened  the 
gate. 

"No  doabt/'  I  thought,  <'  I  shall  find  the 
young  fellow  no  bett^  and  no  worse  than 
others  of  his  class ;  bat  I  am  glad — I  am 
very  glad  he  has  come  in  time,  for  I  fear 
his  father  is  going  fast." 

I  found  the  door  of  the  house  ajar,  and 
as  I  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold 
I  heard  the  old  man's  voice  speaking  with- 
in. The  tone  itself  would  almost  have 
acquainted  me  with  the  good  news  even 
had  it  not  been  the  common  talk  of  the 
village. 

''  Eh,  lad,  but  I  thought  as  ye'd  come  on 
yer  birthday — with  yer  red  coat  and  yer 
medals,  too,  so  grand  like.  But  ye're  only 
jest  in  time,  Joe,  ye'ra  only  jest  in  time ; 
fur  I'm  goin'  fast,  though  I  can  die  in 
peace  now  as  I've  seed  ye  once  more  an' 
know  as  ye've  forgave  yer  old  father  th' 
hard  part  as  he  acted  to'rds  ye." 

Not  willing  to  remain  longer  an  in- 
voluntary eavesdropper,  I  pushed  open 
the  door  and  entered.  The  old  man 
was  sitting  in  his  elbow-chair  facing 
me.  The  waning  light  from  the  win- 
dow at  his  side  fell  upon  his  face,  show- 
ing it  almost  wax-like  in  its  pallor,  and 
yet  irradiated  by  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  joy  I  had  ever  seen  on  any  human 
countenance.  Behind  him,  half  in  the 
shadow,  was  the  girl  Maggy.  Her  face 
was  as  pale  as  the  old  man's;  her  Ups 
were  parted,  and  her  hands  clasped  con- 
vulsively as  she  listened  to  the  words  that 
fell  from  him.  So  silent  and  motionless 
was  she  that  she  appeared  more  like  a 
statue  than  a  living  being. 

There  was  no  one  eke  in  the  rooml 

Meanwhile,  the  old  man  still  went  on 
speaking. 

"  It  would  a'  bin  a  dreadful  disappint- 
ment  if  ye  hadn't  a'  come  to-day.  Maggy 
an'  me's  bm  lookin'  out  far  ye  so  long. 
There's  never  hardly  bin  a  night  as  we 
haven't  wivtched  fur  ye  from  th'  gate,  fur 
we  knowed  as  ye'd  come  from  th  village 
an'  round  th'  bend  o'  th'  road,  an'  we 
wanted  to  be  th'  fust  to  see  ye.  An'  to 
think  as  ye  should  a'  took  us  by  surprise 
arterall!" 

He  broke  o£f  and  began  to  pass  his 
trembling  hand  up  and  down  and  round 
about  as  though  feeling  for  something 
before  him. 

"An'  it's  fine  ye  look  in  yer  red  coat 
an'  all    Eh,  but  ye'U  be  tumin'  all  th' 


girls'  heads  an'  makin'  Maggy  jealous;" 
and  he  laughed  a  feeble  little  Uugh. 

But  the  girl  behind  him  uttered  no 
word,  only  clasped  her  hands  tighter, 
while  her  face  gleamed  ghost-like  bi  the 
shadow.  Neither  of  them  took  any  heed 
of  my  presence ;  the  old  man,  I  was  sure, 
had  not  even  observed  it.  I  longed  to 
withdraw,  and  yet  feared  to  disturb  them 
by  a  movement  Then  I  heard  a  foot 
cruncUng  the  path  outside.  The  sound 
released  me  from  the  spell  that  held  me  to 
the  spot,  and  I  turned  and  left  the  room. 

As  I  softly  closed  the  door  I  saw  the 
Vicar  coming  towards  me.  He  held  a 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  looked  troubled. 

"  I  have  bad  news  here,"  he  said,  ^^  very 
bad  news.  Joe  Brett  is  dead.  He  died 
on  the  voyage  home.  This  is  a  letter 
asking  me  to  break  the  news  to  his 
father.    However  shall  I  do  it  t " 

<'  There  is  no  need,"  I  said. 

The  old  man  died  at  daybrebk.  l^ose 
who  were  present  spoke  with  awe  of  the 
unseen  presence,  visible  only  to  the  father's 
eye,  that  hovered  round  the  deathbed. 
He  passed  away  peacefully,  even  happily, 
for  he  went  down  into  the  Valley  of 
Shadows  hand  in  hand  with  "  our  Joe." 

His  last  words  were  to  the  girl  who  had 
been  wont  to  watch  with  him  at  the  gate. 

"Maggy,"  he  whispered,  "we'll  wut 
fur  ye — Joe  an'  me — an'  we'll  see  ye 
comin'  round  th'  bend  o'  th'  road." 


OHAKLES  EEENE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 

"  Sir,  the  man  who  writes,  except  it  be 
for  money,  is  a  fooL" 

A  great  wiiter  has  been  credited  with 
this  mercenary  maxim,  and  it  would  seem 
to  have  some  influence  on  modem  corre- 
spondents. 

We  live  in  a  fast-going  age«  and  spare 
but  little  time  for  letter-writing.  Oar 
great  grandfathers  exchanged  enormous 
foolscap  sheets  to  testify  their  friendship, 
and  no  small  sums  were  paid  for  their  poet- 
age.  Nowadays  we  take  to  "  wiring  "  one 
another  to  save  the  pains  of  writing,  and 
scarce  ever  use  the  post  except  for  pur- 
poses of  basiness.  A  few  old  fogies  may 
survive  in  some  outlandish  nooks  and 
comers,  who  still  perhaps  are  not  incon- 
stant correspondents.  But  the  young  men 
of  the  period  as  little  dream  of  "vmtbg 
letters  as  they  would  of  wearing  pigtidls 
or  of  taking  snuff. 
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Biographers  in  fatare  will  have  little 
need  to  hunt  for  the  letters  of  their  heroes. 
A  telegram  or  two,  and  some  half-a-dozen 
postcaids,  perhaps,  may  be  discoverable; 
bat  as  for  finding  any  letters,  the  lost 
books  of  Livy  will  as  easily  be  foand. 

Old-fashioned  as  he  was,  and  fond  of 
ancient  customs^  it  is  not  sorprising  that 
Keene,  when  far  away  from  them,  should 
write  to  his  old  friends,  and  many  of  his 
letters  have  been  luckily  preserved.  Of 
these  nearly  a  hundred  have  been  added 
to  his  Life ;  and  although  a  captious  critic 
may  object  to  small-beOT  chronicles,  there 
are  reasons  for  approving  this  addition 
to  the  book.  Keene,  though  rather  shy 
and  silent  in  Society,  and  preferring  usually 
to  listen  than  to  speak,  grew  chatty  and 
amusing  when  he  put  his  thoughts  on 
paper,  and  would  let  his  pen  say  freely 
what  might  not  have  passed  his  lips. 
Thus*  his  lettisn  give  a  clearer  mental 
portrait  of  the  man  than  might  have  been 
famished  by  any  other  means;  and  they 
are,  moreover,  very  pleasant  reading,  being 
natural  and  simple;  scribbled  off  '^currente 
calamo,"  and  not  written  for  effect.  The 
reader  must  not  look  for  the  elegance  of 
Chesterfield,  or  the  gossiping  of  Horace 
Walpole,  or  the  drollery  of  Gharles  Lamb, 
or  the  brilliance  of  Byron,  or  the  piety  of 
Cowper,  or  the  poetry  of  Keats.  Bat 
these  letters  have  a  certain  charm  and 
freshness  of  their  own ;  and  many  as  there 
are,  we  may  wish  that  there  wero  more. 

i^either  books  nor  letters  can  be  fairly 
judged  from  extracts;  still  we  may  make 
a  dip  or  two  haphazard  in  the  postbag, 
whidi,  though  private  for  a  while,  lies  open 
now  before  us.  Here  are  a  few  words 
from  Witley,  Surrey,  where,  in  the  year 
'65|  Keene  rented  a  small  cottage  from 
his  friend  Bhrket  Foster. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  retreat  to  fly  to  for 
a  day  or  two  from  the  row  and  turmoil  of 
London,  and  gives  my  friends,  too,  the 
opportunity  of  calling  it  my  'country 
house,'  and  the  pleasure  of  making  me 
wince  by  hinting  at  the  wealth  that  enables 
me  to  afford  such  a  luxury  I 

"It's  a  bosky -copsey  country,  very 
picturesque  and  English,  with  just  a  sug- 
gestion (compared  to  Scotland)  of  hills  on 
the  horizon  {the  Hog's  Back),  but  from 
there  being  so  many  toees,  when  the  glass 
does  fall  the  rain  comes  down  with  a 
vengeance.  Last  night  there  was  a 
furious  gale,  which  kept  everybody  awake 
but  me.  My  couch  is  a  hammock,  which 
wraps  round  me  so  comfortably,  it's  like 


'  poppies  and  mandragora.'  We've  a  small 
aristocracy  of  artists,  too,  down  here — 
Birket  Foster,  Burton,  Watson,  and  Jones 
— and  amongst  our  surroundings  there's  a 
good  deal  of  fun  to  be  picked  up.  That 
reminds  me  of  an  extract  from  a  catalogue 
of  a  country  auction  down  here  the  other 
day.  Among  the  books  were  these  two 
lots: 

"  No.  20.— Mill  on  Liberty. 
"  No.  21.— D  J.  on  The  Floss ! 

"  They  have  their  '  girds '  at  us,  too.  I 
heard  of  a  Belle  of  the  nearest  town  re- 
marking of  the  curious  manners  and 
customs  of  these  artists,  that  she  had 
actually  seen  them  in  Society  in  evening 
dress  up  to  the  waist,  and  a  velveteen 
jerkin  and  any-coloured  necktie  a-top  ! " 

Charles  Keene,  like  John  Keatp,  very 
rarely  dated  letters ;  though  he  sometimes 
marked  the  week-day  whereon  they  were 
written,  and  would  often  add  a  drawing, 
which  was  better  than  a  date.  Here  m, 
however,  a  morsel  of  a  missive,  most 
elaborately  headed,  <'ll,  Queen's  Boad, 
West  Chelsea,  Sunday,  26th"  (<' April, 
1874,"  being  postmarked  on  the  envelope). 
It  is  addresMd  to  his  friend,  Joseph  Craw- 
hall,  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  many  a  "  Punch  "  subject : 

"I  send  you  a  pretty  little  piece  of 
music  that  we  used  to  make  my  sister's 
children  sing  when  they  were  little — four 
tiny  trebles  in  a  row  in  unison.  Are  your 
olive-branches  young  ?  Try  it  with  them, 
and  if  it  does  not  give  you  a  pleasant 
goose-fleshy  sensation  and  a  lump  in  your 
throat  '  it's  a  pity  1 '  Have  you  any  fancy 
in  the  canine  way  f  IVe  a  little  German 
dachshund  .  .  .  quiet,  affectionate  little 
animal,  always  sniffing  about  for  mice,  and 
such  small  deer ;  I  fancy  just  the  com- 
panion for  an  angler.  She  killed  a  tame 
pigeon  of  ours,  though,  this  week,  when 
our  backs  were  turned.  That  reminds  me 
of  a  bulldog  that  a  friend  of  mine  had, 
that  killed  every  cat  he  came  across ;  but 
he  had  been  made  to  understand  he  was 
to  spare  the  family  mouser,  and  my  friend 
says  he  often  sees  Tiger  staring  at  her, 
and  the  water  running  out  of  his  mouth  1 " 

Here  is  another  Crawhall  fragment 
written  five  years  later : 

**  I  thought  of  you  the  other  night  when 
I  called  on  my  friend  Hay  don.  .  .  .  He's 
the  staunchest  angler  I  know  south  of  you. 
He  lives  in  Bedlam — don't  be  alarmed;  he 
is  steward  of  that  celebrated  establishment, 
and  has  a  house  with  large  garden  in  the 
precincts.    He  had  hatched,  and  I  helped 
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bim  to  bottie  off,  seyend  ihonsand  young 
tront  to  pat  into  a  etream  near  Pofrder- 
ham  Castle,  Devonflhure.  Long  may  it 
ripple  on,  and  Coquet  and  the  rest,  on- 
poisoned.  To  parody  Lord  John  Manners' 
couplet, 

Let  industries  and  manilfaotures  die, 

But  leave  us  still  our  trout  and  salmon  fry  1 

Passing  strange,  to  sto<^  a  Devonshire 
stream  with  fish  reared  hi  the  heart  of 
Southwark,  withm  stink  of  Bermondsey  1 " 
To  give  some  notion  of  the  writer, 
letters  ought  to  flow  like  common  con- 
versation ;  not  phrasing  with  fine  periods, 
but  seeming  like  his  usual  talk.  Simple 
as  his  nature  was,  Keene  was  never  stiff  or 
stilted;  and  though  he  read  largely  and 
thought  deeply,  he  rarely  let  his  tongue  or 

Een  be  wei^ted  by  great  worda  It 
eing  his  business  to  be  humorous  with  his 
pencil,  it  became  his  practice  to  look  for 
comical  incidents,  as  adfording  proper  sub- 
jects for  his  weekly  work.  So  his  letters 
often  tell  of  funnv  stories  he  had  heard,  or 
how  his  quaint  fantastic  fancy  had  been 
stirred  by  real  facts.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  passage  from  a  letter  which^  extends  to 
nearly  seven  pages  of  the  Life— the  writer 
elsewhere  owning  his  preference  for  long 
letters,  and  frequently  prolonging  his 
"bald,  disjointed  chat"  to  even  greater 
lengtlus  than  tUs.  Speaking  of  lawn- 
temois,  he  observes : 

"You  should  go  in  for  this  pastime. 
It  suits  me.  I  like  a  game  that  stretches 
the  muscles  thorougUy,  or  else  one  of 
utter  physical  quiet,  such  as  chess.  A 
dawdling  sort  of  game  sends  me  to  sleep. 
Billiards  make  me  yawn.  But  I  forgot ; 
you  are  a  fisherman.  That's  a  different 
thing.  My  Irish  friend  says  he  is  always 
in  a  tremble  wiUi  excitement  the  first  day 
he  has  in  the  year.  He  is  married  now, 
and  says  his  fishing  is  a  good  deal  stopped ! 
They  were  in  great  trouble  about  the  first 
baby.  It  could  not  take  milk,  and  was  a 
poor  emaciated  little  bantling ;  but  I  con- 
soled him  when  he  told  me,  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  chance  he  had  got — 
that  there  was  no  drawing  at  all  in  the 
ordinary  fat  maggot  of  a  babby;  but  here 
was  an  artist  blessed  with  a  nice  anato- 
mical bony  Infant,  such  as  Albert  Dnrer 
and  the  early  German  masters  drew  from, 
and  gave  such  character  to  their  Holy 
Families.  I  believe  he  took  the  hint,  as 
I've  heard  he  made  no  end  of  nude  studies 
from  it ;  and  only  just  in  time,  as  they  say 
it  is  fattening." 

Like  the  good  old  Yicar  of  Wakefield, 


Keene  was  little  of  a  traveller;  and 
although  his  annual  migrations  were  rather 
more  prolonged  than  **  from  the  blue  bed 
to  the  brown,"  he  certainly  was  not  of  very 
locomotive  dispositioa  His  visits  to 
''Tig,"  as  he  called  his  country  place — 
whose  proper  name  was  Tigboume  Cottage 
— ^were  varied  now  and  then  by  a  pleasant 
stay  in  Suffolk  with  his  friend  Edwin 
Edwards,  or^  in  later  years,  his  friend 
Edward  Fitzgerald.  Now  and  then,  too, 
he  enjoyed  a  little  yachting  about  the 
Eastern  Ooast,  which  he  always  dearly 
loved,  even  to  the  length  of  terming 
Ipswich  ''my  native  town,"  in  a  letter 
which  laments  the  woeful  changes  that  he 
noticed  there.  Twice  he  went  to  Bhine- 
land,  and  as  far  as  the  Black  Forest,  which 
he  liked  to  see  in  spring ;  and  he  likewise 
went  to  France,  once  travelling  in  company 
with  flie  present  writer,  who  remembers 
very  well  a  pleasant  little  dinner'  in  a 
Lilliputian  first-floor  chamber  on  the 
Boulevard,  and  a  monster  omelette  souffl^e, 
"  commanded "  for  two  only,  which  quite 
defied  the  appetites  of  three  to  fairly  finish. 

Paris  was  in  this  case  merely  taken  as 
a  stepping-stone  towards  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
which  Charles  Keene  far  preferred  to 
the  more  fashionable  Biarritz,  admiring 
the  old  houses  clustered  round  the  old 
grey  church,  as  well  as  the  Basque  peasants, 
marching  upright  and  majestic  before  their 
sluggish  oxen.  His  first  French  visit,  made 
some  fifteen  years  before,  has  been  im- 
mortalised in  "Punch  "  of  September,  1856, 
where  may  be  seen  some  Itfelike  sketches 
of  himself  and  his  companions.  But 
although  enjoying  his  small  tours  abroad, 
he  cared  UtUe  to  extend  them,  preferring 
an  occasional  sea-trip  to  Aberdeen,  where 
he  was  ever  warmly  welcomed  by  kind 
northern  friends  of  his,  and  where  he 
might  freely  vent  and  vaunt  his  passion 
for  the  bagpipes. 

Although  he  was  by  nature  not  a 
migrant,  this  passion,  it  is  stated,  more 
than  once  compelled  him  to  seek  a  change 
of  studio.  It  seized  him  first  in  Baker 
Street,  at  No.  55,  whither  he  had  moved 
in  1863  from  the  stonemason's  yard  in 
Glipstone  Street  Here  it  was  that,  four 
years  later,  he  first  learned  to  cry  with 
Keats,  but  with  a  meaning  slightly 
different: 

O  bagpipe,  that  didst  steal  my  heart  away ! 

the  poet's  passion  being  that  of  rage,  while 
Keene's  was  pure  affection. 
I     Always  prone  to  riding  hard  whatever 
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hobby  he  might  mount,  no  soonor  did 
Charles  Keene  conceive  ft  liking  for  the 
bagpipes  tlian  he  applied  himself  with  zeal 
to  master  that  Instrument;  and  though 
he  made  a  dummy  clumtery  whereon  to 
practise  fingering  as  he  walked  home 
after  nightfall,  his  chamber  practice  was 
more  audible,  and*  "such  harmonious 
madness  "  from  his  lips  would  flow,  that  at 
length  the  listening  world  besought  that 
he  would  play  beyond  earshot  of  Baker 
Street.  He  bravely  held  his  ground 
awhile,  enamoured  of  his  wind-bag  as 
deeply  as  Titania  of  her  long-eared  weaver; 
but  at  lengthy  in  1873,  he  packed  Ids  pre- 
cious pipes — both  bagpipes  and  tobacco 
pipes — and  betook  himself  to  No.  11  in  the 
Queen's  Boad  West,  at  Chelsea.  Here  he 
hired  a  couple  of  rooms  in  a  "  charming  old 
house,"  as  his  biographer  describes  it,  and 
we  learn  without  mudb  wonder  that,  like 
many  another  such,  it  since  has  been 
demolished,  to  make  room  for  **  street 
improvements,"  as  the  fashion  is  to  call 
oar  ugly  modern  brick-and-mortar  works. 

Having  here  a  larger  stable  for  its 
housing,  Keene  gave  a  looser  rein  to  his 
hobby  of  collecting  ancient  curiosities. 
Swords,  spurs,  old  books,  old  boots,  were 
hong  around  its  walls,  or  huddled  up  hap- 
hazard amo^g  ancient  ladies'  costumes  and 
modem  rustic  clothing.  Wood-blocks  and 
portfolios  of  prints  lay  heaped  with 
printers'  proofs  and  scraps  of  precious 
sketches  on  the  few  chairs  or  the  floor, 
and  faded  silk  and  satin  flounces  were 
degradingly  commingled  with  corduroys 
and  clogs.  A  rusty  bit  or  two  of  armour 
and  a  pair  of  iron  gauntlets  might  likewise 
be  discerned,  if  luckily  the  day  were  not 
too  dark  for  their  discovery;  while  con- 
spicuous at  all  times  was  a  headless  wooden 
horse,  with  an  old  saddle  which  might 
serve  as  the  model  for  a  drawing,  but 
which  it  would  hardly  have  been  easy  or 
even  safe  to  mount. 

Although  in  point  of  curio-hunting  they 
were  somewhat  multifarious,  in  the  way 
of  food  Eeene's  tastes  were  always  very 
simple.  ^  Perhaps  this  may  account  in 
some  slight  measure  for  his  not  valuing 
OYormuch  his  weekly  privQege  of  dining 
mth  his  good  friend  Mr.  Punch.  A 
bit  of  bacon  for  his  breakfast,  dried 
well-nigh  to  a  cinder,  was  usually  followed 
by  a  morsel  of  fruit  pie ;  and,  not  finding 
at  Chelsea  a  good  hostelry  at  hand,  he 
dined  mostly  at  his  studio  on  a  mess  of 
Irish  stew,  kept  simmering  for  hours  over 
ft  gftB  jet      In  place  of  pudding  he  be- 


smeared a  slice  of  bread  with  jam,  wluch, 
he  frequently  contended,  gave  great  relish 
to  a  pipe.  He  drank  nothing  with  his 
dinner,  but  made  himself  some  co£fee 
af  Gerwards ;  and  then  for  a  while  resumed 
the  reading  which  was  usual  whfle  he 
breakfasted  or  dined.  Then  he  worked 
till  nearly  midnight,  alwltys  trudging  home 
to  Hammersmitti  to  sleep,  and  never 
taking  an  umbrella  or  a  hansom  when  it 
rained. 

Meanwhile  his  relish  for  the  bagpipes 
showed  no  sign  of  diminution.  Ever  eager 
in  research  of  things  of  ancient  date,  he 
amassed  so  many  specimens  of  this  amazing 
weapon  (as  its  enemies  may  term  it),  that 
his  collection  was,  for  art's  sake,  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington  in  1874,  and  has 
been  honoured  by  a  notice  in  Sir  George 
Grove's  comprehensive  "Dictionary  of 
Music."  Many  of  Keene's  letters  written 
at  this  period  bear  witness  to  the  growth 
of  his  ''  new  musical  vagary,"  as  he  called 
it.  In  one  of  them  he  mentions  an  en- 
thusiast who  was  wont  to  practise  piping 
after  nightfall  in  Hyde  Park;  and  he  adds, 
with  a  pang  of  envy,  "I  wish  I  had  the 
cheek  to  do  that."  Frequently  he  speaks 
with  pride  of  the  curious  old  pibrochs  he 
had  luckily  picked  up.  Once  he  tells  of  "  a 
set  with  very  small  drones,  so  that  they 
sound  like  a  nest  of  hornets  buzzing  an 
accompaniment  1 "  And  then  he  exclaims 
gaily,  "  That  must  be  very  jolly ! "  Again 
he  writes,  with  some  contempt,  of  a  friend 
who  had  "thrown  over  strings,  and  taken 
violently  to  the  flute — wants  to  get  up  a 
quartette  of  four  of  'em  in  my  rooms  1  I'm 
indifferent  hardy,  but  I  fancy  I  should  like 
to  have  an  extra  flannel  shirt  to  sit  in  such 
a  thorough  draught!"  Yet  he  seems 
never  fearful  of  the  blasts  from  his  own 
windbag.  Indeed,  such  was  his  zealous  in- 
dustry in  "skirling,"  that,  had  he  been 
a  pupil  in  the  old  Skye  Piper's  College,  he 
would  probably  have  learned  to  finger  the 
"  Piobaireachd  "  in  far  less  than  the  seven 
years  allowed  for  that  accomplishment, 
and  would  have  proved  to  be  a  prizeman 
at  all  collegiate  contests. 

In  the  year  1879  Charles  Keene  removed 
to  his  last  studio,  which  likewise  was  in 
Chelsea,  at  No.  239  in  the  King's  Boad. 
<^  Awful  difficult  number  to  remember— no 
clue,"  he  complains  to  his  friend  Crawhall ; 
and,  to  show  his  want  of  memory,  he  puts 
the  3  before  the  2,  so  that  the  answer  to  his 
letter  goes  astray  to  329.  Here  he  went 
on  working  hard  and  playing  .as  before, 
his  play  being  chiefly  confined  to  his  dear 
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pipes.  **  The  love  of  masic  (and  the  pipet>) 
ia  a  part  of  my  life/'  he  declares  to  his 
friend  Grawhall,  while  prattling  of  his  flint- 
lore  and  fads  about  old  china,  at  ''page 
fifteen  and  IVe  not  done  yet  1 "  of  a  long 
letter  began  in  May  and  ended  in  Novem- 
ber, 1876.  Sometimes  for  a  change  he  took 
up  a  new  instrument,  or  it  would  be  more 
true  to  say  another  very  old  one ;  for  new 
things  never  suited  his  fantastic  taste.  Thus 
he  practised  the  recorder, which  now  is  well- 
nigh  obsolete,  although  in  Hamlet's  time  it 
seemed  in  favour  at  &e  Oourt  And  in  the 
Jubilee  Year  we  find  him  yrriting :  ''  I'm 
very  much  wrapped  up  in  a  book  of  Irish 
tunes  just  now,  and  mean  to  go  in  seriously 
for  the  penny  whistle  —  bought  a  tutor 
to-day."  Strhigs,  too,  as  well  as  wind- 
pipes were  included  in  his  playing ;  for  a 
friend  who  tells  of  taking  a  long  country 
walk  with  Keene,  and  then  coming  home 
to  tea  with  him  at  "  Tig,"  describes  his 
sitting  "  in  shirt-sleeves  on  the  sill  of  the 
wide-open  window^  twavging  a  guitar  and 
looking  the  picture  of  perfect  happiness." 

Nor  were  his  musical  proclivities  con- 
fined to  instrumental  practice.  Being 
naturally  gifted  with  a  good  bass  voice,  he 
availed  himself  of  any  teaching  he  could 
get  to  cultivate  the  gift.  The  present 
writer  well  remembers  singing  with  him 
publicly  at  certain  early  Handd  Festivals, 
as  well  as  privately  at  sundry  social 
gatherings  of  a  Glee  Club,  where  the 
festival,  as  a  rule,  was  less  early  than  late. 
Keene,  too,  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Leslie  Choir,  and  of  the  scarce  less  famous 
and  far  merrier  Moray  Minstrels,  who,  in 
1858,  first  started  into  favour  at  a  private 
house  in  Jermyn  Street,  and  thence  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  called  the  Jermyn 
Band. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  Keene  lost  the 
ffood  mother  who  had  sold  his  first  draw- 
uigs,  and  thus  had  given  him  a  start  in 
his  artistic  life.  She  died  peacefully  at 
Hammersmith  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
three  ;  and  (the  interval  excepted  when  he 
had  lodged  in  Bloomabur})  Charles,  her 
eldest  son,  had  lived  with  her  throughout 
his  whole  Ufe.  Affectionate  of  heart, 
though  not  demonstrative  in  tenderness, 
he  felt  the  parting  bitterly;  as  may  be 
gathered  from  a  letter  which  bears  date 
"  May  6th,"  the  day  she  died :  "  I  took 
my  watch  this  morning  as  usual  from 
twelve  to  five  a.m,  ana  after  getting  a 
little  sleep  I  was  called  up  agaia  I  could 
not  feel  her  pulse ;  she  drew  a  few  breaths 
calmly ;  another — ahe  was  gone  !    I  can't 


write  any  more  jost  now,  but  my  heart  is 
lighter  now  she  is  released  from  her  pain." 

His  own  good  health  began  to  fail  him 
not  long  after  this.  In  April,  1883.  he 
writes  to  his  friend  Crawhall :  **Four 
weeks  ago,  walking  home,  I  felt  what  I 
thought  was  'heart-bum,'  a  pain  in  my 
chest  that  made  me  roar  again.  I  thought 
it  was  indigestion,  but  I've  had  it  ever 
since — that  Is,  when  I've  walked  about  five 
hundred  yards  it  begins."  And  in  the 
following  October  he  complains  of  being 
"  groggy  on  my  pins — '  lame  as  a  kitten,' 
as  I  heard  a  'bus-driver  express  it,  thoush 
why  <  a  kitten '  I  can't  guess."  Shortly 
afterwards  he  finds  his  usual  weekly  work 
for  "  Punch  "  is  more  than  he  can  manage, 
without  hurt  to  his  healtL  '*  Tm  pegghig 
away,"  he  writes  in  1884,  "but  I  find  myself 
a  '  barren  rascal,'  with  only  one  subject  a 
week  to  do,  and  wonder  how  it  was  that 
formerly  I  cotdd  accomplish  twa" 

Little  as  they  were,  his  love  for  "fairy 
pipea""^  had  doubtless  greatly  damaged 
his  habitual  good  health.  He  still  went 
on,  however,  working  at  his  fetudio,  and 
walking  to  and  fro  some  six  or  eight  miles 
daUy,  for  he  still  lived  at  Hainmersmith. 
He  was  always  a  good  walker;  indeed,  the 
love  of  marching,  perhaps,  had  chiefly 
moved  him,  in  1859,  to  join  Uie  Volunteers. 
His  long  legs  and  spare  frame  were  well 
adapted  for  such  exercise;  and  even  when 
past  sixty  he  could  tramp  a  score  of  miles 
without  being  overtired.  He  kept  up  his 
dancing,  too,  another  of  his  delights,  until 
his  mother's  deatL  In  1876  he  writes  to 
Crawhall :  "  I'm  a  useful  hack  waltzer  for 
my  age";  and  it  is  not  till  1884  that  we 
find  the  sad  avowal :  "  I  was  at  a  dance 
the  other  night  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  without  tripping  it" ;  the  writer  being 
then  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

Although  not  much  of  a  plaver,  he  took 
greatly  to  lawn-tennis,  rather  late  in  life ; 
and  later  still  to  golf,  which  he  likewise 
failed  to  master. 

But  the  foul  fiend  Nicotine  put  ere  very 
long  a  sudden  end  to  such  delights.;  Acute 
dyspepsia  set  in,  with  sharp  rheumatic 
seizures,  compelling  the  poor  sufferer  to 
give  up  well-nigh  wholly  his  daily  work 

*  Otherwise  called  '*  plagpe  pipes,"  and  belieTed 
to  have  been  used  for  medicinal  herb-smokinf;:  ere 
tobacco  was  discovered.  Keene  always  used  these 
little  ancient  pipes,  and  his  letters  often  mention 
them.  "  I  have  found  several  myself  between  hieh 
and  low  water  at  Richmond,''  he  writes  to  mi, 
Crawhall ;  and  to  show  how  fond  he  was  of  them 
he  adds  :  **  I  very  often  dream  that  I'm  by  a  river 
with  sandy  banks,  and  picking  up  these  pipes  by 
hundreds  1 " 
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and  walks.  In  Jaly,  1889,  he  pictoros,  with 
grim  hmnonr,  "Mj  shronken  thighs, 
hollow  and  wrinkled  with  tiie  loss  of  fat 
.  •  .  pat  me  in  mind  of  Albert  Dorer's 
'  Anatomies ' ; ''  and  in  the  next  month  he 
announces  that  he  has  began  to  dear  the 
'<ket"  (Northambrian  for  'Uamber")  he 
had  gathered  in  his  stadio;  and  he  adds, 
with  plaintive  pathos :  *< It  'gars  me  grae ' 
rather.    It  says  Finis  so  forcibly." 

Strangely  enoagh,  as  it  may  seem,  a 
perfect  horror  of  tobacco  had  attacked  him 
in  the  spring;  and  poor  Charles  Eeene 
withoat  his  pipe  was  aboat  as  great  a 
safferer  as  an  elephant  with  the  earache  or  a 
giraffd  with  a  sore  throat.  "  The  tobacco 
taste  has  not  come  back  yet,"  he  com- 
plained in  Jaly,  and  confesses  "  that's  one 
reason  I  dread  going  into  the  coantry. 
What  are  yoa  to  do  there  if  yoa  can't 
smoke  f "  la  December,  likewise,  he  still 
laments  his  pipeless  fate:  "I  have  still 
the  distaste  for  tobacco,  and  can  nq  longer 
qaote  the  stanzi  from  my  old  friend 
Percival  Leigh's  *Ode  to  Mra  Gnmdy' 
in  *  Panch,'  years  ago : 

Grandeur  sinking, 
Never  thinking, 

If  your  censure  I  provoke, 
Oft  a  cutty 
Pipe  with  smutty 

Bowl  along  the  road  I  smoke  !  " 

On  New  Yeai'tf  Day,  howeyer,  he  seems 
a  jot  more  cheerf  al :  *'  I'm  mnch  better,  I 
hope,  as  IVe  enjoyed  a  longer  immanity 
from  pain  than  hitherto  all  we  year.  .  .  . 
I  take  a  whi£f  of  tobacco,  too,  of  an 
evening,  which  is  a  good  sign."  Bat  the 
'baeco-phobia  came  again  to  haont  him  in 
the  spring,  when  he  saddenly  was  startled 
to  find  his  feet  and  ankles  swollen.  "  An 
ominoas  and  disheartening  symptom," 
he  writes  sadly,  "which  promises  to  con- 
fine me  more  than  ever.  In  short  I  cannot 
conceal  from  myself  that  I  am  'broken 
down '  at  present — ^a  stranded  wreck." 

So  antU  tiie  year's  end  he  moamfally 
lives  on ;  his  last  "  Panch"  cat  appearing  in 
Aogost— althoagh  drawn  a  while  before — 
and  the  last  toach  of  his  pencil  being 
given  in  the  aatama  to  a  sketch  of  his  old 
Dachshand,  done  to  the  verv  life  as  she 
lay  after  death.  And  on  the  foarth  of 
Janaary-— the  first  Sonday  of  the  New 
Tear  1891 — her  gentle  master,  too,laydead. 
Nor  was  it  anlike  his  tender-hearted  natare 
that  one  of  the  last  things  he  said  was,  on 
hearing  there  was  deep  snow  on  the 
groand,  "  Oh,  what  will  the  UtUe  birds 
do?" 

On  the  following  Satarday  he  was  baried 


at  the  Hammersmith  Cemetery,  in  presence 
of  many  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  in- 
dading  most  of  his  "Panch"  colleagaes;  and 
on  the  second  of  Febraary  his  old  chams 
the  Moray  Minstrels  met  to  sing  a  solemn 
reqaiem  hi  his  honoar,  the  company  all 
standing  in  deep  silence  till  its  close. 

That  Charles  Keene  was  a  great  artist  is 
now  generally  acknowledged,  and  it  is  not 
within  oar  province  to  criticise  his  work. 
"Natare  made  him  an  artist,"  says  his 
biographer  most  tnily,  "  circamstances  a 
hamoroas  one  " — thoagh  they  bat  shaped 
the  sense  of  hamoar  which  was  his  nataral 
gift  To  compare  him  with  John  Leech 
appears  both  idle  and  invidioas ;  for  each 
in  his  own  sphere  was  admittedly  sapreme. 
Keene  had  not  the  versatilitv  of  Leech,  who 
was  as  great  as  a  cartoonist  as  he  was  in 
social  '*  cats,"  and  conld  draw  from  memory 
whatever  he  had  seen.  His  pictares  of  the 
hanting-field  were  sach  as  he  alone  coald 
do;  and  possibly  some  thoaght  of  them 
may  have  been  in  Keene's  mind  when,  in 
November,  1876,  he  thas  sammed  ap  in  one 
sentence  all  his  modest  wants  and  wishes : 
''  If  ever  I  shoald  get  months  of  leisare 
and  liberty,  I  wonder  if  I  shall  have  the 
plack,  to  set  aboat  what  I  woald  if  I  had 
them  now — to  draw  horses  and  riders  from 
life,  to  make  bagpipe  reeds,  and  to  find  a 
place  where  I  could  play  the  great  pipes 
for  six  weeks  without  being  heard,  and 
finally  conquer  them." 

Eeene,  too,  had  less  invention  than  had 
Leech,  so  far  at  least  as  finding  his  "  Panch" 
subjects  was  concerned.  Both  of  them 
were  most  acute  observers  of  Natare,  but 
Keene  was  the  more  careful  in  carryhig  a 
sketch-book  ready  to  his  hand.  "  I  never 
could  do  any  work  withoat  a  foundation 
from  natare,"  he  affirms;  although  the 
statement  is  scarce  warranted  by  his 
whimsical  initial  letters,  and  his  charm- 
ing fancy  portraits  of  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Panch.  He  declined  to  see  a  difference 
between  figure -scenes  and  landscapes, 
as  far  as  regarded  any  obstacles  in  treat- 
ment "  If  a  man  can  draw,  he  can  draw 
anything,"  he  would  say;  and  certainly 
the  lovely  bits  of  scenery  which  surround 
his  rustic  figures  may  be  dted  in  support 
of  the  axiom  he  laid  down.  ''Draw  a 
thing  as  you  see  it,"  was  another  of  his 
maxims ;  which,  indeed,  he  often  personally 
followed,  stopping  in  the  street  to  make  a 
study  of  a  crossing-sweeper,  or  to  draw 
from  life  a  sausage  manufacturer,  or  rapidly 
to  sketch  some  passing  incident  or  oddity 
that  chanced  to  catch  his  eye.    Ever  quick 
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to  sefze  a  likeness,  he  jotted  down^  as 
types,  snch  figures  as  might  strike  him; 
and  hence  come  in  no  small  measure, the 
vigour  of  his  drawings,  and  the  wondrous 
"go"  and  movement  and  aptitude  of 
aUitude  for  wUch  they  are  so  famed. 

A  hard  worker  himself,  Keene  never 
faQed  to  advocate  the  need  of  honest  in- 
dustry to  ensure  success. 

«  What  do  you  mean,"  he  asks  a  friend, 
*'that  you  have  been  working,  but  without 
success!  Do  you  mean  that  you  cannot 
get  the  price  you  ask!  Then  sell  it  for 
less,  till,  by  practice,  you  shall  improve, 
and  command  a  better  price.  Or  do  you 
only  mean  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
your  work!     Kobody  ever  was  that  I 

know,  except  J W .    Peg  away ! 

While  you're  at  work  you  must  be  im- 
proving. ...  Do  something  from  Nature 
indoors  when  you  cannot  get  out,  to  keep 
your  hand  and  eye  in  practice.  Don't  get 
into  the  way  of  working  too  much  at  your 
drawings  away  from  Nature." 

Where  wocdd  a  beginner  look  for  better 
counsel )  .Could  Raphael  or  Titian,  could 
Ruysdael,  Claude,  or  Turner,  if  advising 
a  young  artist,  have  used  wiser  words  than 
these  % 

Lover  as  he  was  of  Nature,  Keene  was 
seldom  tempted  into  caricature.  There  is 
no  trace  in  his  drawings  of  the  ugliness  of 
Rowlandson,  the  coarseness  of  Gillray,  or 
the  antics  of  George  Cruickshank.  Fond 
of  humour  as  he  was,  he  never  let  it  tempt 
him  to  unnatural  extravagance,  or  to  the 
slightest  deviation  from  purity  and  trutL 
Nor  was  there  any  trait  of  jealousy  in  his 
artistic  temper.  Always  the  first  to 
welcome  the  good  work  of  another,  he 
was  the  last  to  recognise  the  merits  of  his 
own.  In  the  spring  of  1878  he  writes : 
'^A  couple  of  frames  of  my  'Punch' 
sketches  have  gone  to  Paris,  sent  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  I'll  back  them  to  be 
the  cheekiest  specimens  of  art  in  the  whole 
International  I  could  not  have  had  the 
face  to  send  them  myself."  The  drawings 
were,  however,  largely  praised  by  Paris 
artists;  and  in  the  following  Exhibition, 
held  there  in  1889,  Charles  Keene  was  one 
of  the  few  Englishmen  to  whom  the  highest 
honour  was  awarded  for  their  work,  now 
little  he  was  proud  of  it,  and  possibly  how 
much  it  may  have  shocked  his  modesty, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  in  October 
of  that  year :  '*  That  award  from  Paris  was 
rather  a  surprise  to  me,  as  I  bad  forgotten 
I  had  anything  there.  I  did  not  send  any- 
thing myself,  but  my  friend  Mr.  Edwards 


contributed  some.  It  is  a  queer  arrange- 
ment. They  send  you  a  cast,  gilt  I  believe, 
and  if  you  wish  for  the  gold  medal — 
proper— you  can  buy  it  for  a  price!  I 
don't  think  I  shall  invest  1 " 

But  although  France  was  the  first 
country  to  recognise  officially  the  genius 
of  Charles  Keene,  England,  his  own  native 
land,  did  not  long  lag  behind — only  here, 
it  must  be  owned,  the  official  recognition 
was  deferred  until  his  death.  Speaking 
at  the  banquet  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
May,  '91,  the  President  paid  a  very  just, 
though  a  rather  tardy,  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  "  that  delightAil  artist  and  un- 
surpassed student  of  character,"  who, 
however,  had  never  been  distinguished  by 
the  privilege  of  adding  the  initials  R.A. 
to  his  name.  "Never,"  declared  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  speaking  in  his 
sweetest  and  distinetest  tones,  *<  never 
have  the  humours  of  the  life  of  certain 
classes  of  Englishmen  been  seized  with 
such  unerring  grasp  as  in  his  works ;  never 
have  they  dmu  arrested  with  a  more 
masterly  aftistic  skill.  Among  the  docu- 
ments for  the  study  of  future  days  of 
middle-class  and  of  humble  English  life, 
none  will  be  more  weighty  than  the  vivid 
sketches  of  this  great  humorist." 

In  these  days  of  hurry-scurry  scramble, 
and  restlessness,  and  rush,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  be  told  of  a  person  like  Charles 
Keene,  who  was  placidly  content  to  lead 
a  quiet  life.  Nor  is  it  less  pleasant, 
in  this  progressive  era  of  monotonous 
humanity,  to  come  across  an  individual 
who  differed  from  the  crowd.  Men  now 
mostly  are  machine-made  in  their  colleges 
and  costumes,  their  customs  and  their  dubs. 
Keene  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  the 
majority.  Without  the  faintest  thought  or 
fancy  of  displeasing  other  people,  he  had  the 
sense  and  strength  of  mind  to  live  precisely 
as  he  liked.  His  life  was  a  fair  protest  to 
the  fadiionable  doctrine,  begotten  of  Mrs. 
Grundy,  that  a  man  who  lives  in  London, 
if  he  would  be  esteemed  a  gentleman,  must 
wear  always  a  tall  hat.  This  he  bravely 
never  did;  and  although  his  plain,  grey 
shooting-suit  might  shock  the  swell  Sarto- 
cracy  who  haunt  "  the  shady  side  of  Pall 
Mall"  and  tibe  parks,  it  rather  served  to 
stir  the  envy  of  his  own  less  daring  friends. 

Pure  of  heart  and  life;  kindly  in  his 
nature  and  simple  in  his  tastes;  a  loving 
son  and  brother,  and  a  true  and  steadfast 
friend ;  untiring  in  his  work,  yet  heedless 
of  its  fame ;  a  most  undoubted  genius,  yet 
a  most  contented  man — it  can  hardly  be 
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gainflaid  that,  oneyentfol  though  it  wast 
his  life  waa  well  worth  living,  and,  indeed, 
worth  writfao^  And  although  we  may  not 
hope  to  imitate  his  talente,  yet  in  hu 
parity,  and  modesty,  and  abaolute  nn- 
worldlineas,  we  may  truly  wish  we  were 
more  like  Charles  Keene. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  VERNON. 

» 
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AviQyoft  oif  "  Lady  Valeria^*'  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  VII. 

Muriel  held  me  dose  in  her  arms,  and 
her  pretty  head  dropped  on  my  shonlder. 
"Did  I  startle  youT'  she  asked;  *'I  am  so 
sorry,  but  I  couldn't  help  it  Miles  was 
to  have  come  in  first  to  prepare  yon,  but 
when  I  saw  yon  looking  so  said  and  lonely, 
sitting  here  by  yourself,  I  couldn't  wait 
another  minute.  Oh!  what  a  nice  place 
to  cuddle  1"  and  she  nestled  in  closer. 
"  Darling,  darling,"  she  murmured.  How 
was  I  to  dlence  her  t 

Looking  up  in  sore  perplexity,  I  found 
Colonel  Fortescue  standing  by  us,  twirling 
his  grey  moustache  agitatedly.  His  eyes 
shone,  and  he  winked  very  hard  once  or 
twice,  and  then  turned  sharply  away  and 
walked  to  the  window. 

''What  shall  I  do!"  I  cried  despair- 
ingly. "Oh,  Muriel,  Muriel,  don't  call 
me  'mother.'  How  you  will  hate  me 
some  day  1 " 

"  No,  I  shan't,"  said  Muriel,  with  an 
energetic  hug;  "that  I  never  shall.  I 
won't  call  you  'motlier'  if  you  don't  like 
it"  She  went  on  after  a  few  minutes' 
consideration,  "111  give  in  to  you  there. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  too  late  in  life  for  me  to 
begin  as  a  daughter.  I  shouldn't  know 
how  to  behave.  What  shall  we  call  her. 
Miles  f  L^onie  ?  No  1  you  don't  like  that 
eidier,  I  know.  I  shall  call  you '  Madam ' — 
that  commits  me  to  nothing.  '  Madam'  you 
shall  be,  when  I  don't  call  you  '  darling ' — 
I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed,"  and 
slie  dropped  yet  another  kiss  on  my  fore- 
head. 

I  felt  myself  blush  and  tremble  like  a 
young  girl  with  her  lover.  It  was  all  so 
new,  so  bewilderingly  sweet  and  strange, 
this  pet  name — ^these  caresses.  When  had 
I  ever  been  anything  but  "Miss  Mar- 
gison"  in  my  Ufel  Miss  Margison  I  the 
name  seemed  charged  wijih  suggestions  of 


slates  and  sums,  grimy  tadcs  of  hemming 
and  scanty  schoolroom  tea.  Once,  indeed, 
one  of  the  Tarrant  boys  home  for  the  holi- 
days had  greeted  me  with  "  Hallo,  Betsy ! " 
and  though  his  father  wished  to  punish 
him,  I  rcMily  foreave  the  indignity.  The 
babies  had  lain  ui  my  arms  and  put  up 
soft  little  haxids  to  my  wan  face,  but  as 
they  grew  up  had  turned  away  from  me 
when  I  had  no  longer  time  to  pet  and 
play  with  them. 

Jill  this  seemed  to  come  into  my  ndnd 
in  a  flash,  while  Muriel's  pretty  head  still 
rested  on  my  ahoulder  and  her  slender 
girlish  fingers  held  mine  tight 

"How  did  you  come  here ) "  I  faltered. 

"Oh,  we  managed  that  capitdly,"  she 
laughed.  "Miles — he  is  a  monster  of 
duplicity  you  know — ^is  always  running 
down  to  hb  cottage  in  Hertfordshire :  is  it 
for  shooting  or  fishing  f — I  decbure  I  don't 
know.  At  any  rate  it  is  close  to  our 
school,  and  he  deludes  that  poor  misguided 
Lady  Principal  into  such  a  state  of  blind 
confidence  that  I  am  allowed  to  spend 
every  Saturday  afternoon  with  himi  or 
even  to  come  up  to  town  for  the  day — 
under  chai<ge  of  a  governess,  you  under- 
stand— she  looks  upon  him  in  fact  as  a 
sort  of  uncle  or  guardian." 

"My  dear,  I  am  your  father's  oldest 
friend." 

"  I  wouldn't  bring  that  forward  as  a  re- 
commendation," Muriel  retorted  with  a 
look  of  bitter  contempt  that  made  me 
start 

"Muriel !"  exclaimed  Colonel  Fortescue 
sternly,  but  she  only  tossed  her  head  and 
ran  on. 

"  To-day,  by  good  luck,  it  was  Fiaulein 
Schmidt's  turn  to  go  on  duty,  so  I  at  once 
demanded  to  be  taken  to  die  Dor^  pic- 
tures and  the  National  Gallery.  She's 
as  blind  as  a  bat  and  hates  Art,  so 
we  connived  at  her  desertion  till  five 
o'clock,  and  she  is  off  for  a  happy  day 
with  some  German  kindred  while  Miles 
brought  me  here  to  welcome  home  my 
darling!". 

I  put  her  clasping  hands  aside  and  rose 
trembling  to  my  feet. 

"  Have  you  not  had  my  letter,  Colonel 
Fortescue  %    I  sent  it  two  daya  ago." 

"  Did  you  t  I  have  been  down  in  Hert- 
fordshire since  I  saw  you,  except  for  a  few 
hours  in  town  the  day  before  yesterday. 
There  was  much  to  explain  and  arrange," 
with  a  glance  at  Muriel,  "and  I  had 
another  reason,  which  I  will  tell  you 
presently,  for  not  coming  to  see  you.    We 
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mtut  hftve  a  long  talk  on  bnaineBB  before  I 
leave." 

'<  May  I  take  off  my  hat  and  jacket  t " 
Muriel  demanded,  '  I  feel  so  nnUdy." 

I  was  weak  enough  to  let  the  interrnp- 
tion  check  the  worda  on  my  lipe,  and  we 
left  the  room  together  hand  in  band.  Ab 
I  closed  the  door  I  oonld  not  help  tombg 
for  another  look  at  the  tall  figure  in  the 
window,  and  caught  one  in  retom,  ao  bright, 
80  tender,  so  well-content,  it  pierced  my 
heart  like  a  knif  e-thmst  When  we  were 
alone  U^ether  Moriel  flong  off  her  wraps, 
and  seizing  my  hands  gazeNl  once  more  into 
my  face  with  a  keen,  long,  searching  look, 
under  which  my  eyes  dropped  and  I 
trembled. 

'*  You  are  jast  the  mother  I  wanted  to 
have,"  she  announced  deliberately.  '*I 
haven't  known  whether  to  be  frightened  or 
glad  since  I  heard  you  were  coming. 
Miles — isn't  he  a  splendid  old  fellow ) — and 
Fiaulein  thought  me  mad  this  morning,  I 
was  laughing  or  crying  all  the  way  up. 
Ob,  if  you  only  knew  what  it  has  been 
like,  all  these  horrid  long  lonely  years ;  I 
was  worse  off  than  any  orphan  in  the 
school,  though  I  had  a  home  and  two  living 
parents." 

'*Did  you  miss  your  mother  so?"  I 
murmured,  holding  the  pretty  clinging 
creature  tight  in  my  arms. 

*'Mi8S  youf  Every  day  of  my  life. 
Such  a  baby  I  was  to  be  sent  from  <me 
school  to  another — ^I  believe  now  just  to 
prevent  your  trying  to  see  me.  I  should 
have  died  if  it  Mi  not  been  for  the 
pleasure  of  fighting  with  Aunt  Honor.  I 
hated  her,  poor  tl&g.  I  didn't  know  how 
much  worse  I  should  have  been  without 
her — that  she  stood  between  me  and  Mr. 
Vernon." 

"Mr.  Vernon T' 

"I  doQ't  caU  him  <  father '—not  likely! 
I'm  under  no  delusions  respectbg  him  you 
may  be  sure.  He  has  just  begun  to  act 
the  tender  parent,  and  he  does  it  so  badly. 
I  haven't  quarrelled  with  him ;  where  was 
the  use  I  He  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
life  very  hard  to  me  till  you  came  to 
deliver  me.  He's  a  bad  man.  Even 
Miles  couldn't  deny  it  when  I  said  so,  and 
Miles  is  one  of  tiiose  who  would  find  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  Devil  himself  if 
the  world  was  going  against  him." 

'*  My  dear  1 "  I  cried,  rather  scared. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  was  a 
remark  of  mrtie's  that  I  quoted  un- 
consciously. It  is  a  relief  to  put  things 
strongly  now  and  then.    Why,  Miles  him- 


self— if  you'd  heard  him  swear  when  I 
told  him  about  Sir  Claude  Levisonl  It 
did  me  good !  It  was  just  what  I  wanted 
to  say  myself." 

"And  who  is  Sir  Claude  Levison,  and 
the  other  gentleman — Bertie  I  think  you 
called  him  r' 

She  looked  at  me  with  comic  dismay. 
"Hasn't  Miles  told  youf  Have  we  to 
begin  at  the  very  beginning  of  everything  f 
We  shall  never  get  through  by  luncheon." 

She  began  hastOy  to  try  and  twist  and 
pull  her  jsof  t  thick  coils  of  hair  into  place. 
I  pushed  her  gently  into  a  chair,  and  took 
out  a  dainty  lace-trimmed  wrapper  of  her 
mother's  to  throw  over  her  shoulders,  then 
shook  down  her  dusky  locks  and  took  up 
the  brush.  She  laughed  softly  at  herseU 
in  the  glas?,  and  caught  my  hand  to  kiss  it 
as  it  passed.  I  looked  at  her  too,  with  a 
strange,  secret,  greedy  rapture  over  her 
grace  and  sweetness.  Why  was  this  not 
mine  by  right,  this  love,  these  caresses, 
this  clinging  bright  creature  I  Why  must 
I  put  it  all  away  from  me  and  give  it  up 
to  a  dead  woman  who  was  past  all  joy) 
What  could  she  do  for  the  child )  What 
help  could  she  be  f 

"Mother,  I  am  like  you!"  Muriel 
cried.  "  I  was  always  an  ugly  black  and 
white  imp,  and  you  were  a  distbguished 
beauty — even  Aunt  Honor  admitted  that ; 
but  we  are  alike." 

I  looked  at  the  two  faces  wistfully. 
Muriel's  was  like  her  mother's,  except  for 
the  mouth  and  chin,  which  were  firm  and 
fidl  of  character.  Mrs.  Vernon's  had 
borne  traces  of  past  loveliness,  and  Muriel's 
was  full  of  the  promise  of  beauty  to  come, 
and  between  theirs  and  mine  was  but  the 
superficial  resemblance  of  pale  skin,  dark 
hair,  and  shadowy  eyes.  I  shook  my 
head  and  went  on  with  my  pretty  task, 
blessing  the  years  of  apprenticeship  that  I 
had  served  to  Mrs.  Tarrant 

"  How  nice  you  make  me  look.  What 
will  Miles  think  when  he  sees  me  f  Isn't 
he  a  dear  old  knight  errant!  I  should 
have  died  yeara  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for 
him.  He  found  me  out  and  cheered  me 
up  over  and  over  again;  but  it  was  I 
thought  of  sending  for  you,  and  I  stuck  to 
it  even  when  Miles  and  the  lawyer  looked 
at  one  another  and  shook  their  heads,  and  I 
said:  *The  best  possible  thing  if  Mrs. 
Vernon  could  be  induced  to  come  forward, 

but '    '  She  will  come  forward,'  I  said, 

and  I  wrote  to  you  twice.    Did  you  never 
get  those  letters  I " 

"  Never." 
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"There,  I  knew  they  were  stopped 
somehow !  I  was  sure  of  It !  And  Miles 
got  so  angry,  he  started  off  onee  and 
followed  yon  to  Paris  to  have  it  ont  and 
set  things  right,  and  you  wouldn't  see 
him,  and  left  next  morning  without  his 
knowing.  Bat  it's  all  right  now,"  tri- 
umphantly, ''and  now  come  and  hear 
about  Bertie." 

Colonel  Fortescue  was  awaiting  our 
return  patiently.  He  threw  down  h!s 
newspaper,  and  rose  to  place  me  a  chair 
with  a  perfectly  radiant  face. 

"The  child  was  wisest  of  us  all,  you 


see. 


»i 


'*  Bertie  and  I,"  amended  Muriel. 

'*  I  should  like  to  hear  about  Bertie,  if 
you  please." 

Colonel  Forteseue's  eyes  twinkled. 

"Bertie 9  Why,  he's  her  latest  doll 
A  pretty  little  boy." 

*'  An  officer  in  l^er  Majesty's  service," 
indignantly  from  Muriel  on  the  hearth-rug 
at  my  feet 

'I  A  dear  little  midshipmite  out  on  a 
holiday.'  They  have  been  playing  at 
sweethearts  together." 

"You'll  find  it  earnest.  He'll  get  his 
promotion  next  June,  and  then " 

Here  the  door  swunp;  open  and  the 
maid  announced,  "  Mr.  Bertram  Gordon," 
and  I  rose  to  receive  a  bronzed,  curly- 
haired  lad,  who  stood  smiling  in  the  door- 
way. 

''Mrs.  Yemon!"  he  cried,  his  eyes 
sparkling,  and  his  strong  hand  clasping 
mine  wmnly.  "  I  hardly  expected  it  It 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true,"  lookhig  into 
my  face  with  his  bright  blue  eyes,  while 
he  shook  my  hand  again  and  again.  "It's 
altogether  too  good  to  be  true,"  he  re- 
peated, with  a  glance  at  Muriel  that  I  felt 
meant  a  great  deal. 

"It  is  true,"  she  answered  him.  "I 
couldn't  enter  into  explanations  on  a  post- 
card, and  that  was  all  Miles  would  allow 
me  to  write.  Here  she  is  safe,  and  she  is 
ready  to  help  us  i|ll  she  can,  I  know.  Oh, 
Bertie,  Bertie!" 

Mr.  Bertram  Gordon  had  given  up 
shaking  my  hand  by  this  time,  and  had 
caught  both  MuriePs  in  his,  looking  ecsta- 
tically at  her. 

'*  Have  you  told  her  % "  he  asked  softly. 

"  N — ^not  quite.  We  have  been  trying. 
You  tell,"  she  whispered. 

She  was  quite  another  Muriel  now ;  a 
shyer,  more  dignified  young  person,  who 
withdrew  one  hand  idth  uie  faintest  of 
blushesi  but  failed  to  release  the  other. 


He  drew  her  closer,  and  spoke  out 
boldly. 

'*  I  have  asked  Muriel  to  be  my  wife, 
Mrs.  Yemon,  and  she  says  it  must  depend 
on  your  consent  and  my  father's.  I  dare 
say  you  won't  think  me  good  enough  for 
her,  but  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart,  and 
I'll  try  to  deserve  her  with  all  my  might, 
and  I'll  make  her  happier  than  any  other 
fellow  could  do  if  I  die  for  it  That's  all  I 
have  to  say." 

Sach  a  pair  of  children  they  looked, 
despite  his  brave  words  and  Muriel's 
quaint,  gracious  air  of  approval  Both 
were  silent,  looking  anxiously  to  me — to 
me.  Heaven  help  them ! — ^for  sanction  or 
encouragement. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  What  is  to  be  done  \ 
Oh,  my  poor  chOdren,  I  am  of  all  women 
most  helpless  and  unfortunate  ! "  I  began 
weakly  but  Colonel  Fortescue  laid  his  hand 
gently  on  my  arm  and  spoke  for  me. 

"You  must  not  press  for  an  answer 
now.  Remember  aU  this  has  come  upon 
her  without  a  word  of  preparation.  We'll 
tell  the  whole  stoiy  presently.  Now  I 
shall  ring  for  luncheoa" 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

Colonel  Fortescue  was  responsible  for 
that  sumptuous  little  repast  of  course.  I 
felt  strange  and  awkward  in  my  novel 
position  as  hostess,  with  three  such  guests 
round  my  gay  flower-decked  table,  but  my 
deficiencies  passed  unnoticed.  I  was  treated 
as  an  invalid,  petted,  waited  on,  cheered 
and  made  much  of.  The  two  children 
jested  and  laughed  and  bestowed  a  hundred 
small  confidences  on  ma  Colonel  Fortescue 
was  unusually  silent,  bent  on  efifacing  him- 
self it  seemed.  I  divined  that  I  had  to 
make  my  own  way  as  b9st  I  could  with 
Muriel  and  her  lover,  but  nevertheless  I 
felt  the  strength  and  support  of  his  presence 
all  through.  Now  and  then  I  caught  a 
confidential  glance  or  smile  of  satisfaction 
as  he  contemplated  the  two  young  people 
opposite.  They  made  a  bonnie  pair,  and 
their  demeanour  to  one  another  was  perfect, 
even  in  my  prim  old-maidish  opinion.  I 
felt  myself  giving  way  to  the  influences  of 
the  moment.  My  confession  was  made 
and  off  my  mind.  It  was  safe  in  Colonel 
Forteseue's  hands,  and  sooner  or  later  he 
was  bound  to  know  the  truths  but  this 
hour  was  my  own. 

We  drew  round  the  fire  afterwards  with 
an  air  of  beginning  business  in  earnest, 
Muriel  settling  herself  on  my  footstool  with 
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a  plateful  of  sweets  in  her  lap,  which  she 
diseossed  with  frank  schoolgblish  enjoy- 
ment. 

"  Yon  had  better  tell  yoor  mother  frankly 
and  freely  all  there  is  to  tell  from  the  very 
first,  Moriel — ^it's  a  long  story,"  Oolonel 
Fortescae  said,  glancing  at  his  watch. 

<<  Go  back  to  the  beguining  of  all  things," 
said  Muriel  meditatively,  picking  up  a 
marron  glac6.  *'  Let  me  see.  There  would 
never  have  been  a  beginning  at  all  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  yon,  misB." 

'<Me!  my  deart"  with  a  start  of 
astonishment 

"Certainly.  We  owe  our  engagement 
to  Oolonel  Fortescue,  don't  we,  Bertie  1" 

"To  Colonel  Fortescue  decidedly — or 
perhaps  to  Colonel  Fortescue's  friends  in 
Malta,"  responded  Bertram  promptly, 
"  tdhey  may  have  had  something  to  do  wiUi 
it." 

"And  possibly  the  measles,"  Muriel 
admitted  aAer  refleiction. 

They  told  me  the  story  amongst  them 
somehow.  It  did  begin  with  the  measles 
after  alL  An  epidemic  broke  out  near  the 
school,  and  Muriel  was  attacked  and  moved 
to  the  Sanatorium,  followed  by  two  little 
Indian  children,  and  lastly  by  Mrs.  Yipont, 
the  Lady  Principal,  hersell  The  rest  of 
the  school  escaped,  and  the  four  invalids 
went  to  complete  their  convalescence  at 
Brighton, 

"And  we  hadn't  been  there  a  week 
before  the  poor  Lady  Prince  was  down 
with  bronchitis,"  explained  Muriel,  "  and 
our  maid  took  to  going  out  to  the  Aquarium 
every  evening  with  a  soldier,  leaving  me 
to  put  the  children  to  bed,  and  Dottie  had 
an  earache  every  night,  and  Flossie  cried 
for  her  ayah,  and  l£rs.  Yipont  mustn't  be 
worried  and  wouldn't  let  me  write  for  her 
sister  to  come,  and  I  really  think  my  mind 
gave  way  a  little  before  I  sent  for  Miles. 
I. do  not  consider  myself  responsible  for  any 
rash  action  I  may  have  committed  at  that 
time." 

"You  would  have  been  proud  of  her," 
Colonel  Fortescue  declared.  "She  kept 
them  all  idive,  nursed  the  poor  lady  and 
mothered  those  fretful  little  monkeys,  and 
only  wrote  to  me  just  as  she  was  breaking 
down  herself.    Of  course  I  set  o£f  at  once." 

"  Qoite  forgetting  " — Bertram  continued 
the  story — "that  he  had  strictly  ordered 
me  not  to  sail  without  seeing  him,  and  had 
promised  me  introductions  to  his  friends  at 
Malta.^  When  I  came  up  to  town  to  dine 
with  him  at  his  club  by  special  appointment^ 
there  he  was  not,  and  there  was  nothing 


for  it  but  to  pursue  him  to  Brighton. 
Fortunately  he  had  left  his  address.  I  got 
to  the  hotel  and  was  shown  np  to  his  room. 
It  was  gettbg  late  and  the  room  was  in 
semi-darkness.  ^  I  opened  the  door  a 
female  figure  sprang  forward,  I  was  closely 
embraced  hj^  a  pab  of  voung  and  lovely 
arms,  and  rasses  were  showered  upon  me 
mingled  with  tender  reproaches  for  my 
long  delay.  It  was  gratifying,  though 
meant  for  another." 

Muriel  looked  up  scared,  then  burst 
into  a  laugh.  "  That  spoQt  little  wretch, 
Dottie  Lyons!  Yes,  Miles  had  asked 
those  children  to  tea  in  his  room  to  play 
with  his  big  dog,  and  I  was  to  go  for  a 
drive  with  him  first.  Of  course  they  had 
come  half  an  hour  too  soon.  Don't  t 
remember  the  orgie  we  found  going  on 
when  we  returned — 'cards  and  empty 
bottles  strewn  about  1 " 

"  Only  lemonade.  They  were  so  thirsty, 
and  you  had  kept  us  so  long  waiting  for 
our  tea.  The  four  of  us— counting  the 
collie,  he  took  a  hand — had  got  through 
five  games  of  'Old  Maid,'  and  the  doom 
fell  on  me  each  time." 

"So  there  you  have  it,"  continued 
Colonel  Fortescue.  "  I  couldn't  send  the 
fellow  back  to  town  by  the  next  trdn, 
nor  could  I  desert  Muriel  in  her  distress. 
I  thought  three  days  of  him  could  do  no 
harm — ^I  didn't  know  the  ways  of  Jack 
ashore — and  that  he  would  be  sent  off  on 
a  reasonable  sort  of  .a  cruise  for  a  year  or 
two.  I  never  expected  to  have  him  back 
again  in  six  months,  following  me  down 
to  Hertfordshire  to  see  if  I  could  give  him 
any  fishing,  making  excuses  for  calling  on 
Mrs.  Yipont,  playing  Bomeo  under  the 
windows " 

"  Mother,"  whispered  Muriel  very  softly, 
leaning  a  hot  cheek  against  me,  "you 
don't  suppose  that  I  could  help  it.  You 
don't  think  that  I  behaved  as  idee  girls — 
girls  with  homes  and  mothers  to  consult — 
might  not  have  done  I " 

Bertram  caught  her  shamefaced  look 
without  hearing  what  she*ssdd,  but  I  loved 
him  for  his  Instant  comprehension  of  her 
trouble.  "  Bomeo,  indeed !  More  like 
the  young  man  who  died  for  cnxel  Barbara 
Allen,"  he  declared.  "That  is  why  I've 
wanted  you  to  come  home  and  stand  my 
friend,  Mrs.  Yemen.  Not  a  crumb  of 
encouragement  could  I  get  from  any  one." 

"  And  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do  for 
you %"I  asked  him  rather  timidly. 

"  I  hoped  you  might  see  my  father.  He 
has  never  refused  me  anything  before  in 
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his  life,  and  I  thought  if  he  knew— if  the 

case  were  put  plidnly  before  him " 

His  fluency  seemed  to  desert  him^  he 
glanced  at  Muriel  and  grew  redder  with 
every  word.  Then  he  stopped  short  and 
turned  to  Colonel  Forteseue.  "  Fve  been 
taken  by  surprise,  you  know.  I  never 
heard  of  Mrs.  Vernon's  return  till  I  got 
Muriel's  card  this  morning,  and  have  not 
thought  out  what  I  want  to  say  to  her. 
Had  I  not  better  write  I  I  know  I  shall 
blunder  into  something  that  ought  not  to 
be  said  if  I  go  on  now;  or  would  you 
explain  I " 

Colonel  Forteseue  seemed  to  understand 
his  difficulty.  "  We  can  go  into  all  that 
presently.  Mrs.  Vernon  &  quite  clear  as 
to  your  position  I  am  sure.  It  is  Muriel's 
that  we  have  to  consider  first.  She  is,  as 
perhaps  you  know,  most  unfortunately  a 
great  heiress." 

Muriel  heaved  a  pathetic  sigh  and 
finished  her  sweets. 

<<Her  aunt  Miss  Honor  Vernon's  large 
f((Mrtune  has  comei  to  her,  or  will  come 
when  she  is  of  age.  Meanwhile  her  main- 
tenance and  education  are  handsomely 
provided  for  through  me  and  the  other 
trostee.  Mr.  Vernon  is  strictly  debarred 
from  touching  the  money  under  any  pre- 
text." 

<<  Hence  all  these  woes,"  interposed 
Muriel.  '*If  she  had  but  left  him  a 
chance  of  embezzling  it  comfortably  I 
should  be  a  free  and  happy  pauper  in  a 
year  or  two ;  whereas  now  he  will  have  to 
make  away  with  me  as  well  as  my  money. 
I  am  a  valuable  article  at  his  disposal,  and 
he  will  trade  me  away  for  what  I  will 
fetch — ^to  Sir  Claude  Levison,  unless  some 
one  makes  a  higher  bid.  Don't  swear, 
Bertie !  That's  no  practical  assistance. 
Why  are  you  looking  so  shocked,  Miles  I 
Is  there  any  use  in  keeping  up  a  pretence 
of  fiUal  piety  for  mother's  benefit)  She 
knows  what  Mr.  Vernon  is  better  than 
any  one  can  tell  her.  She  would  only 
despise  me  if  I  declared  I  loved  and 
honoured  him."  The  girl  spoke  with  the 
pitiless  straightforwarcmess  of  her  age, 
and  nestled  down  against  me  quite  com- 
posedly when  she  had  said  her  say. 

"Muriel  has  put  the  case  strongly — I 
wish  I  could  say  unfabrly,"  ColonJ  For- 
teseue said  gravely.  "Her  father  made 
no  attempt  even  to  see  her  while  Miss 
Vernon  was  alive,  but  lately  he  has  been 
going  dovm  to  the  school  and  insisting  on 
taking  her  out  to  drive  with  hbn,  and 
Mrs.  Vipont  has  received  notice  of    his 


intention  to  take  her  from  the  school  at 
the  end  of  this  term." 

''But  you  won't  let  me  go!"  cried 
Muriel,  looking  up  with  a  frightened  face. 
*'  You  mustn't  let  me  go  to  him ! " 

"  Never  I "  shouted  Bertie.  "  My  father 
must  and  shall  give  his  consent  to  our 
marriagCi  or  we'll  do  without  it  I  am 
ready  to  throw  up  my  profession  to- 
morrow and  carry  her  away  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  rather  than  that  blackguard 
shall  lay  a  finger  on  her." 

''Gently,  gently,  my  dear  boy.  Don't 
speak  that  way  of  hei  father,  leave  him  to 
me.  I  can  make  Tom  Vernon  hear  reason, 
and  as  for  that  scoundrel  Levison,  I  would 
kill  him  with  my  own  hands  before  I 
would  let  him — ^bahl  what  nonsense  we 
are  talking!" 

He  stopped,  and  Muriel's  clear  girlish 
laugh  broke  the  pause  like  a  saucy  bird's 
chirrup  in  a  thunderstorm. 

*'What  queer  things  men  are!  Mar- 
riage for  me  or  murder  for  poor  Sir 
Claude.  Are  those  your  best  plans  t 
Why,  I  made  up  a  dozen  better  in  the 
train  while  we  were  coming  up  to  town. 
Here's  one.    Can't  I  go  mad  I " 

"  We  have  no  time  for  joking,  Muriel," 
Colonel  Forteseue  said  sternly. 

''  Mad,"  repeated  she  undaunted.  ''  You 
get  two  doctors  to  examine  me,  you  know, 
and  you'll  see  what  they  say.  I'll  be 
dangerous  and  violent  if  you  like — any- 
thing to  get  thrai  to  lock  me  up  in  some 
nice  asylum  out  of  harm's  way.  They 
will  keep  me  there  till  I'm  one-and-twenty. 
Bertie  will  be  an  Admiral  or  First  Lieu- 
tenant or  something  by  that  time,  and 
you  can  get  me  out  agabi." 

''  Four  years  of  an  asylum !  You  would 
probably  be  a  lunatic  in  earnest  by  that 
time.  1  would  rather  consider  one  of  your 
other  eleven  expedients  first." 

"  Well,  then,  who's  the  other  trustee  I " 

*'  Mr.  Alexander  Brownlow,  of  Great  St. 
Helen's." 

**  Can't  we  get  at  him  and  persuade  him 
to  turn  fraudulent )  111  make  it  iJl  good 
to  him  somehow.  Can't  he  invest  this 
wretched  money  in  some  swindling  com- 
pany, or  gamble  it  away  on  the  Stock 
Exchange)  Mother  and  I  could  have  a 
dear  little  cottage  together,  and  Miles 
would  come  and  see  us." 

"I  am  afraid  Mr.  Brownlow  is  incor- 
ruptible. What  of  the  other  ten  sug- 
gestions t " 

''We  must  drive  a  bargun  with  Sir 
Claude  himself."    She  was  speaUng  in 
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earnest  now.  *'  We  must  buy  them  off^ 
it  can  be  done.  See  him.  Ask  his  price, 
I'll  pay  it  gladly ;  and  make  him  promise 
to  deal  with  Mr.  Vernon — he  can  manage 
lum  if  he  chooses.  Promise  them  aU  the 
plunder  If  nothing  else  will  serve.  Don't 
trouble  about  me,  I  can  work.  Ill  make 
bonnets — I  should  like  that;  or  I'll  go  as 
house-parlourmaid.  I'm  tall,  I  wear  no 
fringe,  I  don't  want  followers.  Go  and 
arrange  it,  Mile&  I'll  sign  a  bond,  or  back 
a  bill,  or  circumvent  the  lawyers  in  any 
way  he  please&  Tell  him  he'd  be  better 
off  with  the  money  and  without  me.  I 
won't  mairy  him  without  raising  such  a 
scandal  as  never  has  been  heard  of." 
Muriel's  voice  was  quiet,  but  her  face  was 
very  whlta  and  her  eyes  looked  wicked. 
"He  nrast  marry  me  by  force,"  she  re- 
peated slowly,  *<and  then  I  shall  kill 
myself  and  most  likely  kill  him  first.  Oh, 
Bertie  1 "  with  an  instantaneous  change  of 
look  and  tone^  "don't  look  so  horrified! 
You  know  it  is  only  when  I  think  of  you 
that  I  g''ow  desperate."  She  sprung  to 
her  feeti  dismayed  by  the  storm  of  wrath 
and  passion  in  his  fair  boyish  f ace^  and  slid 
her  hand  in  his  arm,  leaning  her  cheek 
against  his  shoulder ;  but  he  drew  away 
from  her  and  walked  to  the  window,  where 
he  rested  his  arm  against  the  frame  and 
his  forehead  on  his  arm,  engaged  in  a 
sQent  struggle  for  self-control,  poor  boy. 
**  Help  us,  Miles !  What  are  we  to  do  f " 
she  asked  in  a  choked  voice. 

<*  Nothing  heroic.  My  suggestion  is  a 
very  commonplace  one  after  all  We  must 
make  you  a  ward  in  Chancery.  I  haven't 
a  notion  how  to  set  about  it,  but  the 
lawyers  can  tell  us.  I  don't  even  know 
whether  I  could  have  moved  in  the  matter, 


but  there  can  be  no  question  of  your 
mother's  right  to  interfere.  That  will  be 
another  advantage  t^  us  of  her  presence 
here,  but  we  must  lose  no  time.  Shall 
you  feel  equal  to  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Fairbrother,  my  man  of  busing  on  Mon- 
day t "  he  aiiked,  turning  to  me.  "  I  wish 
I  need  not  hurry  you  so,  but  every  hour 
is  of  moment.  It  Is  a  great  point  that 
your  husband  never  suspects  that  you  are 
in  England — or  I  think  not.  Tour  name 
was  only  mentioned  once  in  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  that  accident,  and  Tom 
never  reads  anything  but  the  sporting  in- 
telligence. But  we  must  be  careful — very 
careful." 

I  was  busy  watching  the  pair  in  the 
window,  and  he  stopped  to  look  too. 
Muriel  had  laid  her  cheek  against  Ber- 
tram's sleeve,  and  was  murmuring  some 
soft  half- jesting  little  nonsense,  lifting  her 
witching  eyes  now  and  then  to  his.  His 
face  was  still  set  and  wrathful,  but  he 
seemed  to  yield  like  a  child  who  is  half 
ashamed  of  being  coaxed  out  of  a  fit  of 
naughtiness.  We  saw  her  open  the 
window  and  slip  out,  and  I  jumped  up 
in  a  small  maternal  flutter  of  anxiety, 
thinking  of  the  chill  evening  air,  and 
hurried  to  fetch  her  hat  and  coat.  She 
laughed  at  me,  and  protested  and  kissed 
me,  regardless  of  public  observation. 
There  was  no  one  to  see  us  except  a 
single  sauntering  figure  in  the  distance, 
whom  as  he  drew  near  I  recognised, 
with  a  start  and  a  thought  of  Kitty, 
as  "the  man  in  the  fur  coat."  Before 
I  could  even  make  sure  of  him  he  had 
hailed  a  passing  hansom  and  was  gone, 
and  the  lovers  had  the  street  to  them- 
selves. 
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Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such  as 
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HISS  LATIMER  OF  BRYANS. 

Bt  ELHANOE  0.   PEICE. 

Aaihm  1^" Alexia,"" Bid  Tmcri,''" The  liliU  One," etc. 

CHAPTER  XIV.       THE    OLD    FARM, 

The  Boattered  parUh  of  Brysua  took  its 
name  from  oomo  ^oiman  hero  and  con- 
queror, wlioae  deaoeadants  posuased  it  till 
the  time  of  the  Ware  of  the  Koaea.  Thon 
a  certain  Folk  Fitz-Bryan  dying  oliildleas, 
and  lapenting  of  hia  Aat  and  oppreaaiona, 
left  the  estate  to  an  Oxford  monastery 
irhioli  sheltered  him  In  hia  last  illness. 
The  monks  did  not  posaeas  it  long.  On 
bh^  dispersion  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time,  thia  fine  piece  of  plunder  came  into 
the  hands  of  Hugo  Latimer,  who  vaa  not, 
however,  a  relation  of  the  Bishop's;  so 
thkt  the  present  owner  did  not  inherit 
bom  her  family  any  leanings  ahe  might 
feel  towards  mutyrdom. 

The  L^timars  of  Bryans  had  no  Puritan 
Inclinations,  They  were  staunch  for  Ohoich 
and  King.  In  Charles  the  Seeond'a  time 
they  became  eoorlJerB,  and  thereby  lost 
BO  mach  money  that  they  were  obliged 
to  aell  their  best  farm  and  moat  of  the 
land  in  that  part  of  the  parish  to  a  stordy 
man  of  yeoman  descent,  GaofFrey  Thome 
by  name,  who  had  made  his  money  aa  a 
I^ndon  trader,  and  wished  to  settle  down 
aa  a  coontry  gentleman,  His  descendants, 
however,  were  not  so  ambitions  as  himBelf. 
"^hsy  had  ndther  his  talent  nor  his  wish 
to  rise  J  they  were  content  to  be  what 
their  ancestors  had  baen,  yeomen  of  the 
old  English  type.  Tttns  they  lived  on  at 
Satton  Bryana,  which  had  come  down 
from  father  to  son  since  those  days,  in- 
dependent of  the  Squire  yet  touching 
(h^  hats  to  him,  as  Misa  Fanny  Latimer 
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explained  to  Otto  Nugent.  MeanwhUe, 
the  Latimera  ceased  to  concern  themBelves 
with  courts  or  with  pnblic  life,  and  lived, 
too,  from  father  to  eon,  a  Une  of  honest, 
loyal,  platnapoken  conntry  gentlemen,  great 
at  sport  and  prominent  to  the  county,  bat 
not  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  any  kind, 
and  strangely  free,  as  a  family,  from  any 
of  those  vices  which  might  have  made  the 
Bryans  estate  ahrink  into  Bmaller  limita 
stiU.  Now  the  long  Una  of  Litimers 
had  ended  in  a  girl ;  Porphyria,  empress 
in  her  own  right,  aa  Mr.  Cantillon  used 
to  say.  It  seemed  a  pity;  but  this  is  a 
centory  when  many  old  things  are  ending. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  utemoon  that 
the  Bector  walked  over  with  Mb  news  to 
Sutton  Bryans.  He  knew,  of  coarse,  that 
it  wonld  have  i^t  there  liefore  him ;  but 
after  leaving  Mrs.  Arch  he  had  felt  too 
tired,  too  excited,  to  make  what  was  always, 
In  spite  of  ita  pictnreBqaenesa,  a  rather 
weary  pilgrimage.  And  he  longed  irre- 
siatibly  for  his  own  study,  his  own  garden, 
where  he  might  think  over  the  coming 
changes  quietly  and  at  rest 

Besides,  though  Fanny  had  asked  him 
to  tell  the  Thoraes,  it  waa  not  really 
necessary.  Young  Thome  would  carry 
the  news  to  Ida  people.  So  that  even 
the  next  day  the  Bsctor  might  have 
absolved  himself.  But  he  did  not  wish 
to  do  so,  for  all  the  evening  and  great 
part  of  the  night  his  mind  was  troubled 
and  haunted  by  thitt  young  fellow's  face. 
He  was  not  likely,  it  was  tine,  to  do  any 
good,  to  he  of  any  use  to  him.  It  was 
not  a  matter  that  a  parishioner,  however 
unhappy,  wu  likely  to  confide  to  his 
clergyman.  Still  the  Sector  felt,  "I 
must  go  and  see.  It  won't  hart  him  to 
make  a  new  friend,  and  I  know  we  shall 
like  each  other." 
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Early  in  the  afternoon,  therefore,  he 
walked  down  his  garden,  resisting  the 
reproachful  looks  of  the  flowers  that  asked 
him  to  linger  among  them,  crossed  the 
field  and  the  bridge  to  the  upper  road, 
from  which  a  path  through  the  churchyard 
brought  him  to  a  green  oridle-road  under 
a  long  line  of  beeches,  oaks,  and  hollies, 
skirthiff  the  wide  and  sunny  slope  of  a 
lately  cleared  harvest-field.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  grass  fields,  large,  green,  like 
sweeping  downs,  where  flocks  of  sheep 
were  feeding.  Sometimes  the  path  led 
right  across  these  fields,  sometimes  along 
the  hedge  on  their  upper  western  side. 
Here  and  there  the  ground  was  bright 
with  poppies,  large  daisies,  blue  corn- 
flowers lingering.  Now  came  a  stile  into 
a  plantation  all  carpeted  with  last  year's 
brown  leaves  which  filled  a  little  hollow 
between  these  large  fields;  then  again 
ttie  path  came  out  into  the  sunshine  on 
the  broad  side  of  the  downs.  All  the 
horizon  was  bordered  with  woods,  just 
beginning  to  show  something  of  autumn's 
broDze  and  gold ;  here  and  there  a  break 
in  their  line  showed  long  folds  of  blue, 
soft,  misty  distance.  All  was  lonely  and 
still;  hardly  a  trail  of  blue  smoke  to 
suggest  a  human  dwelling  anywhere. 

At  last,  climbing  a  steep  slope,  the  path 
reached  a  tall  clump  of  &r-tree8  with  grey 
and  yellow  stones  about  their  feet,  stand- 
ing like  a  beacon  to  the  country  round ; 
and  from  this  hill,  which  sheltered  it  from 
some  of  the  sweeping  winds  that  howl 
across  that  country  in  winter,  one  looked 
ahnost  straight  down  on  the  buildinga  of 
the  old  farm  at  Sutton  Bryans.  Beyond, 
in  the  hoUow,  a  cluster  of  thatched  roofs, 
dark  with  age  and  yellow  with  lichen, 
showed  where  the  smidl  hamlet  itself  lay. 
The  farmhouse,  with  all  its  fine  bams  and 
outhouses,  built  of  the  stone  of  the  country, 
had  splendid  new  roofs  of  red  tiles,  which 
the  weather  was  only  now  beginning  to 
tone  down  into  beauty.  These  were  owing 
to  Geoffirey  the  artbt,  who,  on  his  last 
visit,  had  found  his  father  just  about  to 
roof  all  his  possessions  with  date. 

Mr.  CantiUon  went  carefully  down  the 
windhig  footpath,  which  was  steep,  and  a 
Uttle  dangerous  here  and  there  from  roots 
of  trees  which  crossed  it.  The  low  wall 
of  an  orchard  bounded  it,  but  it  continued 
inside  this,  under  the  low  boughs  of  old 
apple-trees,  till  it  reached  the  garden  gate, 
ana  passed  on  between  borders  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  as  goreeous,  though  not 
so  carefully  tended,  as  the  Sector's  own. 


Then  i^  became  a  pavement  which  led 
round  the  house,  screened  from  the  win- 
dows by  a  yew  hedge.  From  this  a  door 
opened  straight  into  a  large  and  beautiful 
kitchen  or  living-room,  we  flagged  floor 
of  which,  worn  with  age  and  washings, 
and  heavy,  dark  oak  beams,  had  probably 
been  part  of  the  old  homestead  bought 
from  the  Latimers  by  Geofirey  Thome 
of  London,  in  King  James  the  Second's 
time. 

^  Lucy  Thome,  the  present  Geofirey's 
sister,  met  the  Bector  at  the  door.  She 
was  a  short,  sturdy,  dark-complexioned 
woman  of  six  or  seven-and-thirty,  with  a 
firmly  set  mouth,  a  good  square  brow,  and 
eyes  that  had  a  look  of  G^ffirey,  but  with- 
out his  imagination  or  his  gentleness.  She 
was  dressed  in  an  ulster  and  billy-cock 
hat,  and  carried  a  dog-whip  in  her  hand, 
which  she  shook  at  two  collies,  her  com- 
pa^nions  in  the  room.  They  diought  it 
necessary  to  sprins  up  barking  and  growl- 
ing from  their  places  on  the  hearthrug 
when  Mr.  CantiUon  appeared  at  the  door. 

It  was  not  Lucy  Thome's  way  to  look 
pleasant,  though  she  was  a  clever  woman 
in  her  way,  and  could  talk  agreeably  if 
she  chose.  To-day  she  looked  rather  more 
forbidding  than  usual.  She  pointed  to  a 
chair  near  the  great  fireplace,  which  was 
picturesquely  filled  with  green  boughs. 

« You  like  this  room  better  than  the 
parlour,  don't  you!"  she  said^  and  sat 
down  herself,  flicking  with  her  whip  at 
the  end  of  the  nearest  collie's  taO. 

Mr.  CantiUon  made  a  remark  on  the 
weather.  In  the  presence  of  Miss  Thome 
he  always  felt  as  if  his  senses  deserted  himi 
and  he  was  therefore  sorry  to  find  her  at 
home  alone. 

<<  Is  Mr.  Thome  at  home  f "  he  asked ; 
<<  and  your  brother  1 " 

«  No ;  my  father  and  Frank  are  gone  to 
Oxford." 

Mr.  CantiUon  murmured  that  he  was 
sorry  not  to  see  them. 

**What  does  your  fiather  think  of  this 
news,  Miss  Thome  %  It  must  be  of  great 
interest  ;^to  us  aU — all  the  parish.  Miss 
Latimer  particularly  asked  me  to  convey  it 
to  you ;  but  I  fancy  I'm  late  in  the  field. 
Tour  youngest  brother  broueht  It  home 
yesterday,  no  doubt.  I  saw  nim  at  Mr. 
Farrant's  when  I  went  there  to  tell  them." 

It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  Lucy 
Thome  answered  him. 

"I  suppose  you  mean  Miss  Latimer's 
engagement.  Yes;  we  heard  the  news 
last  night      Somebody  brought  it  from 
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the  village.  It's  true,  theni  I  thought 
perhaps  it  was  only  gossip.  Well,  she 
wasn't  likely  to  be  nnmamed  long,  was 
she  %  People  were  sore  to  look  after  an 
heiress." 

"Yonr  brother  did  not  mention  it^ 
thenT' 

Mr.  Cantillon  conld  not  help  saying  this, 
though  he  knew  that  it  might  sound  like 
very  strange  and  nnauthorised  curiosity  in 
Miss  Thome's  ears.  She  did  not  look  at 
him,  and  again  paused  before  she  made  any 
answer,  leanbg  forward  in  her  chab  and 
trying  hard  with  her  whip  to  reach  the 
farthest  collie's  ear.  Mr.  Cantillon,  watch- 
ing her,  grew  more  nenroos  every  moment, 
with  a  fitrone  feeling  of  anxiety. 

At  last  she  sat  up,  twirled  back  her 
whip,  and  gave  him  an  odd,  furtive  glance. 

*'  WeU,"  she  said,  <'  I  suppose  you  have 
some  reason  for  saying  that.  I  don't  know 
that  it  matters  much  what  G^ofiErey  told  us 
or  what  he  didn't,  and  it  isn't  my  way 
to  talk  about  famOy  affairs.  You  know 
that  well  enough  by  this  time.  Still  I 
don't  deny  that  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  you  mean." 

In  ordinary  circumstances^  Mr.  Cantillon 
would  have  been  terribly  confused  by  this 
speech.  To-day,  though  nervous  enough, 
he  was  only  conscious  of  a  deepenkig 
interest. 

**You  must  forgive  me,"  he  said  very 
gently.  ''Possibly  I  ought  not  to  have 
said  it  I  am  naturally  surprised,  perhaps, 
especially  as  he  had  met  them  in  Switzer- 
land so  lately." 

He  stopped ;  but  she  said  nothing,  keep- 
ing her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  she  was  worried.  He 
knew  that  she  was  by  nature  a  fussy 
woman ;  but  also  that  her  fussiness  gene- 
rally found  vent  in  a  torrent  of  words  and 
a  general  scolding  of  everybody. 

<*Is  your  brotiier  Gteoffirey  at  home!" 
he  asked,  after  a  minute. 

"Na    Do  you  want  to  see  him  t " 

''Not  for  any  particular  reason.  We 
never  met,  you  know,  till  yesterday.  But 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  young  man  who  took 
my  fancy  more." 

"  G^ffirey  is  thirty.  That's  not  so  very 
young." 

"  Is  he  really  r'  said  the  Sector. 

"Old  enouffh  to  have  more  sense,  I 
think,"  she  said  gruffly.  "  WeU,  as  Cur  as 
I  can  make  out,  you  won't  see  him  again 
at  present    He's  gone  off  abroad." 

'*Gk)ne    off   abroad!      To-day  I     Last 
I  night!    When!" 


The  Eector  absolutely  shook  with  excite- 
ment He  started  from  his  chair  and  came 
to  stand  near  her  on  the  hearthrug.  The 
two  dogs  both  sat  up  and  b^gan  to  lick 
his  hands  in  a  friendly  fashion. 

"Lie  down,  I  say,"  cried  their  mistress, 
with  a  sudden  crack  of  her  whip. 

"Do  you  seriously  mean  it,  Miss 
Thome!"  the  Bector  was  asking.    "  What 

object  can  he Now  don't  treat  this  as 

ordinary  curiosity.    It  is  not  that  at  alL" 

"  Well,  Mr.  CantiUon,"  she  said,  without 
lifting  her  eyes,  "  nobody  who  knew  you 
would  take  it  for  that  Yes,  Greoflbey's 
gone,  without  a  word  to  anybody,  except 
this  scrap  of  a  note."  She  pulled  a  piece 
of  paper  out  of  her  pocket  and  gave  it  to 
the  Bector.  "  As  I  tell  you,  my  father  and 
Frank  went  off  early  to  Oxford.  I  was 
out  all  the  mondng  seeing  after  things. 
When  I  came  in,  not  much  before  one 
o'clock,  the  servants  told  me  that  Geffrey 
had  left  the  house  soon  after  eleven,  with 
a  bag  in  his  hand.  Of  course,  I  went 
straight  to  his  room,  and  there  I  found 
that  attempt  at  a  letter.  He  didn't  think 
us  worth  more,  I  suppose.  Bead  it  aloud, 
will  you!" 

"  Dear  Lucy,"  Mr.  Cantillon  read,  hold- 
ing up  the  paper,  for  he  had  left  hb  most 
useful  eyeglasses  at  home,  "I  must  go  back 
to  Switzerland.  My  return  is  uncertain. 
You  will  hear  soon.    Ever  yours,  G.  T." 

"  Considerate  i "  sneered  Lucy  Thome ; 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  the  Bector  said 
nothing  at  all.  At  last  he  spoke  very 
gravely,  and  with  a  new  kind  of  authority 
as  well  as  friendliness  in  his  manner. 

"I  must  know  a  little  more,  please. 
When  he  came  in  yesterday  afternoon,  did 
you  notice  that  anything  was  the  matter!" 

"  He  did  not  come  m  yesterday  after- 
noon. He  never  turned  up  till  after  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  and  then  he  just  looked 
in  and  said  he  had  an  awful  headache  and 
was  ^ing  to  bed.  My  father  called  out 
to  hmi,  chaffing  him.  and  asking  if  that 
was  the  effect  of  takmg  Maggie  Farrant's 
likeness.  He  didn't  answer,  and  went 
upstairs.  I  went  and  knocked  at  his  door 
and  asked  if  he  didn't  want  any  supper, 
but  he  said  no,  and  told  me  to  go  away. 
I  called  out,  '  Have  you  heard  the  news 
about  Mjss  Latimer !'  He  didn't  answer 
for  a  minute,  and  then  he  said,  '  I  wish 
you'd  let  me  go  to  sleep  in  peace.'  Then 
I  said,  '  You're  ill,  and  if  you're  no  better 
to-morrow  momiug  I  dudl  send  fot  Dr. 
Crutch.'  He  mumbled  something  I  couldn't 
hear,  so  I  tried  the  door,  but  it  was  locked. 
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So  I  left  him  to  hisiself  and  went  down- 
stairs." 

«  What  was  he  like  this  morning  1 " 

'*He  came  down  very  late,  after  the 
others  had  started.  He  looked  awfally 
pale  and  ill,  and  wouldn't  eat  any  break- 
fast. I  dare  say  it  wasn't  very  nice,  for  the 
things  were  cold ;  we  don't  expect  people 
to  come  down  towards  nine  o'clock,  you 
know.  I  wasn't  cross  to  him,  thongL  I 
made  him  some  hot  tea,  but  he  hardly 
drank  it.  I  said,  '  Come  now,  Geofif,  we 
know  what  all  this  is  about.  Don't  be  a 
bigger  fool  than  yon  can  help.'  He  said 
nothing,  bat  called  the  dogs  and  went  into 
the  garden.  I  went  about  my  business, 
and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him." 

*'You  knew,  then — ^you  had  reason  to 
think " 

*<  Well,  Mr.  CantilloD,  if  yon  saw  at  a 
glance,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  been 
blind  all  our  lives.  When  Geofi  was  a 
boy,  the  way  he  worshipped  that  cirl  was 
a  joke  amongst  us.  But  I  did  think  he 
had  grown  out  of  such  nonsense  till  he 
came  home  the  other  day,  just  fresh  from 
meeting  her  again  at  that  Sv^iss  place. 
Since  he  came  home  he  has  done  nothing 
from  morning  till  night  but  talk  about  her. 
All  to  poor  me,  of  course ;  the  others 
wouldn't  have  stood  it  I  had  to  let  him 
loaf  about  and  hinder  me  all  day  long.  I 
was  often  cross  enough,  and  yet  I  hadn't 
the  heart  to  snub  hun  or  chaff  hba  too 
much.  He  was  always  my  boy,  you  know, 
from  a  little  fellow,  and  though  I've  heard 
and  seen  little  enough  of  him,  goodness 
knows,  for  years  past,  what  with  ms  going 
abroad,  and  his  painting,  and  all  that,  still 
when  he  came  back  I  couldn't  help  feeling 
the  same.  I  never  wanted  him  to  live 
at  home,  you  know.  We  didn't  suit 
him.  He's  too  much  of  a  gentleman  for 
us,  with  all  his  artistic  ways.  He  was 
bom  so,  I  suppose.  It  was  nobody's  fault 
But  I've  often  told  him  he'd  better  have 
fallen  in  love  with  the  dairymaid ;  and 
now,  if  you  ask  me  what's  going  t^  become 
of  him,  with  his  one  idea  killed  on  the 
spot,  as  you  may  say,  I  don't  know  how  to 
answer  you." 

The  Bector  stood  with  his  head  bent, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Geoffrey's  poor  little  letter. 
They  were  a  little  dim,  and  the  words 
swam  before  them,  but  that  did  not  matter. 
One  of  the  collies  crept  up  and  rubbed 
against  him,  and  licked  his  unused  hand 
again.  The  Bector  gently  and  absently 
stroked  the  soft  head,  and  this  time  Miss 
Thome  took  no  notice  of  her  dog's  demon- 


strations.   When  the  Bector  spoke  it  was 
with  a  little  effort 

"  My  dear  Miss  Thorne,  I  feel  with  you, 
but  I  don't  altogether  agree  with  you. 
One  is  always  sorry,  of  course,  for  these 
hopeless  fancies,  and  yet|  do  you  know, 
a  young  man  like  your  brother  could  have 
met  with  no  more  refining,  ennobling  in- 
fluence. You  cannot  tell  from  what  this 
admiration  may  have  preserved  him.  No, 
no,  don't  say  that  he  had  better  have 
fallen  in  love  with  the  dairymaid.  If 
that  had  been  possible  he  womd  not  have 
been  the  fine  fellow  he  is.  I  am  glad  you 
have  been  a  comfort  to  him.  And  this 
one  idea — ^its  sudden  death  seems  to  you 
terrible— but  I  suspect  it  has  only  died  in 
the  form  of  a  hope— in  which  really,  you 
know,  after  all,  it  can  hardly  have  existed 
— and  if  I  judge  your  brother  rightly,  he 
will  conquer  this  trial  and  be  more  of  a 
man  than  ever." 

Lucy  Thome  looked  up  with  a  curious 
smile,  and  shook  her  head. 

"You're  very  clever,  but  you  don't 
know  Geoffrey,  and  I  da  He's  more  of 
a  donkey  than  you  think.  He  had  hope, 
lots  of  hope.  I  won't  say  she  gave  him 
any  —  not  intentionally,  I'm  sure  —  but 
somehow  he  managed  to  misunderstand 
her  a  bit  I  think  i3ie  had  better  not  have 
set  him  things  to  do  for  her,  such  as  pahit- 
ing  that  girl's  portrait,  making  her  more 
conceited  than  she  was  already ;  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  Ah,  you  needn't 
explain,  Mr.  CantOlon.  I  know  what 
great  ladies  are,  and  how  they  think  of 
men  like  Geoffrey.  I  know  better  than  he 
does.  That's  to  be  got  out  of  books-  as 
well  as  out  of  life." 

''Miss  Latimer  is  incapable — it  would 
be  impossible,"  began  the  Bector  hurriedly. 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  it  She  would 
never  understand  that  he  could  misunder- 
stand her.  She's  come  down  straight  from 
all  her  ancestors.  Unfortunately,  Geoffrey 
has  sprung  out  a  bit  from  his;  so  he 
doesn't  know  his  place  quite  so  well  as 
Frank,  for  instance." 

She  paused.  The  Bector,  amid  his  dis- 
tress, thought  that  she  was  a  more  clever 
and  interesting  woman  than  he  could  have 
believed  possible,  after  theb  acquaintance 
of  five  years. 

'*You  think  I  am  worrying  myself  too 
much  about  Geoffrey,"  she  sdd ;  "about  his 
going  off  again  like  this  1 " 

"  No,  no ;  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  pity. 
I  trust  he  has  no  idea  of — of " 

"  Of  flinging  a  despairing  idiot  at  Miss 
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L%Umer'0  feet)"  she  said  with  a  short 
laugh.  "Ob,  I  don't  know.  I'll  answer 
for  nothing.  I  tell  yon,  he  is  rather 
desperate.  I  knew  he  was  pretty  bad 
when  he  wouldn't  even  pour  it  out  to  me. 
Bat  all  this  time  1  haven't  told  you  what 
alarms  me  most.  It  does  frighten  me; 
only  he's  a  good  boy,  and  I  won't  let 
myself  think  about  it.'' 

''  What  do  you  mean  i " 

''He  has  taken  a  revolver.  He  had 
none  of  his  own.  It  was  one  of .  Frank's, 
which  happened  to  be  in  his  room.  I 
missed  it  directlv." 

The  Sector  frowned  and  turned  pale. 
Lucy  planted  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands  with  an  im- 
patient sigl^ 

"What  you  have  told  me,"  said  Mr. 
Gantillon  in  a  cold,  quiet  voice,  "  is  very 
much  more  serious  than  anything  that  has 
gone  before.  A  revolver  1  What  does  he 
want  with  a  revolver  t    He  must  be  mad." 

«  Not  mad,  but  miserable.  If  he  shoots 
anybody  it  will  be  himself,"  murmured 
Lucy  Thome. 

The  Sector  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
glanced  firom  it  to  the  tall  clock  in  the 
eomer. 

"  We  are  wasting  time,''  he  said,  "  in  the 
most  unpardonable  way.  What  time  did 
you  say  he  left  the  house)  Soon  after 
eleven)  Then  he  walked  to  the  station 
and  caught  the  12.20  train.  He  will  spend 
the  afternoon  in  London,  and  go  on  by  the 
night  boat.  Eight  o'clock  from  Gfaiaring 
Gross,  isn't  it )  Is  that  the  way  he  gene- 
rally goes ) " 

"  Yes." 

Lucy  lifted  her   head,   and  stared  in 

I  astonishment  at  the  Rector. 
"  We  must  overtake  him  in  London  and 
bring  him  back.    In  any  case,  whatever 
his  state  of  mind  is,  he  had  much  better 
not  ga" 

"They  will  not  be  home  in  time." 

"I  was  not  thii^ing  of  them.  This  is 
my  affair.  The  only  question  is,  can  I  get 
to  the  station  by  4.15)  You  are  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  station,  and  it 
is  twenty  minutes  to  four  now." 

*'  The  cob  will  do  it  easQy,"  said  Lucy 
Thome.  She  was  standing  up  now,  erect 
and  stem,  all  her  business-like  qualities 
rampant.  "  Shall  I  go  with  you )  If  so, 
I'll  take  a  boy  to  bring  him  back." 

"No;  let  me  go  alone,"  said  Mr. 
Gantillon. 

Ten  minutes  had  not  passed  before 
Luqr,  the  best  whip  in  the  county,  was 


driving  the  Rector  in  a  high  dogcart  at  a 
swinging  pace  up  and  down  long  Mils  with 
broad  green  margins.  She  had  thought^ 
though  he  had  not,  that  he  would  not  bs 
able  to  get  back  Uiat  night,  at  leaitt  not 
further  than  Oxford.  Insisting  that  there 
was  plenty  of  time,  that  she  could  go  twice 
as  fast  if  she  chose,  she  turned  up  to  his 
house  in  the  further  ro^d  at  Bryans,  and 
gave  him  five  minutes  to  put  together  a 
few  things  for  the  night.  Then  they 
started  off  again,  stared  at  by  many  slow 
and  wondering  eyes  as  they  flashed  down 
the  village  street^  and  went  at  a  steady 
trot  up  and  down  more  hills,  and  past 
fantastic  groups  of  beeches  on  mossy  banks 
by  the  road,  and  through  a  shadow  of 
woods,  and  over  a  bridge,  once  more  cross- 
ing the  quiet,  willow-shaded  river,  then, 
with  a  final  spurt,  swinging  along  the  level 
towards  the  station,  and  arriving  there 
two  minutes  bafore  the  train  was  due. 

Mr.  Gantillon  got  down^  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  Lucy  with  his  sweetest  smile. 
They  had  talked  very  littie  during  the 
drive.  He  looked  pale,  and  his  eyes  were 
bright.  . 

''I  don't  believe  I  ought  to  let  you  go," 
she  said,  leaning  down  to  him. 

"  Trust  me  as  I  trust  yopr  G-eoffreyi  and 
all  will  be  right,"  he  answered. 

"  I  don't  mean  that.  Of  course  I  trust 
you.  But  you  look  so  tired.  Do  ^et 
something  to  eat  at  Oxford.  Promise 
me." 

"I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  dine 
comfortably  in  Londoa"  He  lifted  his 
hat  and  turned  into  the  station. 

"  How  queer  it  is,"  thought  Lucy  Thome 
as  she  drove  away,  "  that  you  may  know 
people  for  five  years  without  knovring 
them  one  bit  1 " 

Something  of  the  same  sort  crossed 
Mr.  Gantillon's  mind  as  he  stepped  into 
his  train. 


MARRIAGE. 


There  have  been  few  more  unsatis- 
factory discussions  than  that  as  to  whether 
marriage  is  a  failure.  The  answer  is  so 
obvious.  It  is  a  failure  when  it  is  a  faQure. 
It  is  not  a  failure  when  it  is  not  a  failure. 
If  you  fill  all  the  volumes  in  the  British 
Museum  you  will  get  no  further.  If  two 
people  do  not  agree,  they  do  not  agree. 
Practically,  as  regards  agreement,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  they  are  married  or 
single. 
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People  seem  surpriBed  that  so  many 
marrfa^  ahoold  tarn  oat  f idlares.  I  do 
not  know  why  they  ahoald  be.  How 
many  frien4Bhips  are  endaringl  Not  a 
large  percentage.  Why!  Becaaae  the 
qaditbii  which  zo  to  make  a  good  friend 
are  rare.  Yoa  find  him  oat  or  he  finds 
yoa  oai  And  so  hasbands  and  wires 
find  each  other  oat.  And  small  wonder. 
Everybody  wants  to  many;  certainly 
the  large  majority  want  to  marry.  I 
change  "  everybody  "  to  the  ''  large  ma- 
jority," becaase,  no  doabt,  as  yoa  rnU  per- 
ceive when  yoa  reflect,  tliere  are  people 
who  do  not  want  to  many.  And  I  be- 
lieve. moreovCTi  that,  not  seldom,  these 
are  tne  very  people  who  marry  first. 
.  Probably,  If  It  were  possible  to  pablish 
an  accorato  statistical  accoant  of  how 
eveiy  marriage  came  aboat  which  has 
taken  place  in  England  within  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years,  the  world  woidd  be 
amazed.  It  is  my  own  persaasion  that 
scarcely  aqy  person  can  give  a  logical 
reason  why  he  or  she  was  manied.  Pos- 
sibly, Mr.  Sharp  will  be  able  to  toll  yoa 
that  he  married  Miss  Green  becanse  she 
had  fifty  thoasand  poands.  Bat,  Miss 
Green  ^1  not  be  able  to  tell  yoa  why  she 
married  Mr.  Sharp.  Oircolato  a  censas 
paper  among  the  married  folks  of  Enghmd 
asking  why  they  married  each  other;  at 
least  nine^  per  cent,  will  reply  that  lliey 
have  not  the  faintost  notion.  It  Is  no 
answer  for  Mrs.  Plumper  to  say  that  she 
married  Mr.  Plamper  because  she  liked 
him.  ''Good  ^adoas^  Mrs.  Plamper, 
what  made  yoa  like  a  man  like  Plamper  t" 
"  Well — I  don't  know — ^I  suppose  because 
he  liked  me."  <<  Plamper,  wiiat  made  you 
like  Mrs.  Plumper  t "  <<  My  dear  fellow, 
I've  asked  myself  the  question  a  hundred 
times.  I've  not  the  ghost  of  an  Idea."  If 
we  could  put  all  married  people  through 
some  such  catechism  as  that,  their  replies 
would  be  found  sufficiently  amazing.  There 
must  be  multitudes  of  people  who,  when 
they  ask  of  theb  own  hearts  why  they 
married,  find  themselves  unable  to  supply 
themselves  with  an  adequate  response. 
And  it  is  quite  likely  that  some  of  those 
very  persons  have  made  the  happiest 
marriages.    There  is  the  mystery. 

A  man  has  sat  by  a  woman's  side  in  an 
omnibus,  spoken  to  her  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  in  handing  her  fare  to  the  con- 
ductor, married  her  within  the  week,  and 
lived  happQy  with  her  ever  aftorwArds. 
There  Is  a  story  told  of  a  man  who  went 
to  a  big  tradesman.     ''You  supply  your 


customers  with  everything;  do  you  supply 
them  withwivest"  The  tiadesman  thought 
that  he  might  be  able  to  supj^y  a  fair  dass 
of  goods  even  in  that  line.  He  {ntrodnced 
a  young  lady  who  was  serving  behind  the 
coantor.  The  customer  started  off  thesi 
and  there  to  procure  a  special'  license, 
married  the  girl  In  the  morning,  and  never 
re^tted  It  to  the  di^y  he  died.  There  is  no 

Enmd.  facie  reason  why  sach  a  story  should 
e  false.  Ton  know  that  Mrs.  Griffin  has 
known  Griffin  all  her  life ;  she  has  never 
lost  sight  of  him  from  childhood's  hour ;  as 
children  they  were  playmates.  They  were 
engaged  three  years;  the  most  careful 
settlements  were  made  on  either  side; 
and  now  is  there  a  house  In  England  which 
is  lai^  enough  to  hold  them  both  i  Tou 
say  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  man  to  have 
known  his  wife  too  long  before  he  married 
her  t  My  dear  sir,  I  know  a  case  of  two 
cousins  who  were  bom  in  the  same  house, 
within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  who 
have  lived  toffether  in  the  same  bouse  ever 
since,  and  ima  have  been  manied  now 
more  than  twelve  years,  and  a  hiq»pier 
marriage  never  was.  The  thinff  is  a  mystery. 
Some  tell  you  that  happmess  In  mar- 
riage is  an  affidr  of  physicid  constitution, 
of  like  mating  like.  This  Is  by  no  means 
certain.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  some- 
what notorious  case  of  a  woman,  who^  as  a 
i;irl,  was  very  pretty,  and  who  fa  still  very 
ar  from  ugly.  She  married  a  man  who  was 
one  of  a  family  of  paralytics — to  the 
ordinary  beholder  a  dreadful  famOy.  He 
was  pitftiaUy  paralysed  at  the  time  she 
manied  him — married  him.  It  may  easQy 
be  credited,  against  the  wishes  of  all  her 
relatives  and  mends.  He  has  done  nothing 
for  himself,  unaesutedy  from  that  hour  to 
this.  For  some  time  he  has  lost  the  entire 
use  of  all  hfa  limbs.  Yet  she  continues  to 
worship  him  with  what,  to  onlookers,  fa  a 
wholly  Incomprehensible  devotion.  Until 
recenuy  I  used  to  see  her  every  day.  She 
looked  the  picture  of  happiness,  of  perfect 
content  with  the  good  the  gods  have  given 
her.  I  know  another  case  of  a  man  who 
has  wheeled  hfa  wife  in  front  of  him  for,  I 
understand,  over  two-and-twenty  years. 
She  is  afflicted  with  some  t^rible  disease. 
He  fa  now  an  officer  on  half-pay — ^he  has 
only  hfa  half-pay  to  live  upon — and  to 
see  how  he  watches  the  very  shadows  as 
they  chase  each  other  across  hfa  wife's  face 
fa  enough  to  bring  the  tears  Into  your  eyes. 
No,  happiness  in  marriage  fa  not  neces- 
sarily an  affair  of  physical  constitution. 
Others   tell   you   that  children  bring 
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married  happiness.  Always  1  Can  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  figore  in  the 
Divozee  Coort  never  show  any  fruit  of 
their  onions )  Ton  mnst  hare  a  lindted 
acquaintance  if  you  do  not  know  a  Darby 
and  Joan  who  nevet  had  a  baby  of  theb 
own,  Batr  yon  say,  there  are  more  happy 
marriages  with  children  than  without. 
Possibly.  Because,  in  the  very  large 
majority  of  cases,  marriage  and  children 
go  toirether.  If  you  mean  relatively  more, 
I  doubt  it.  I  doubt  if  children  have  much 
to  do  with  it  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  happiness  in  mar- 
riage depends  on  simQarity  or  dissimi- 
larity of  mental  temperapieni  Wise  men 
marry  fools  and  never  ^regret  it ;  and  wise 
men  many  fools  and  never  cease  regretting 
it.  We  are  constantly  being  told,  by  a 
certain  dass  of  people  and  in  a  certain 
class  of  literature,  that  happiness  in  mar- 
riage dep^ids  upon  moral  qualities,  that 
a  good  woman  should  marry  a  good  man, 
tibuftt  that  is  the  secret.  ThSs  may  be 
beautiful  in  theory,  and  one  may  feel  that 
one  would  like  to  believe  it ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of 
expenence. 

These  beautiful  theories  of  the  theorists! 
These  tarradiddles  which  are  instilled  into 
our  minds  when  we  are  young  1  After 
one  has  attained  to  man's  estate  life  is  one 
long  process  of  waking  from  illusions.  As 
I  grow  older  I  become  more  and  more 
persuaded  that  happiness  In  marriage  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  moral  qudities. 
It  ought  to  have,  perhaps,  but  it  hasn't. 
To  suppose  ibai  a  wife  is  happy^  with  her 
husband  merely  because  he  is  good,  or 
that  a  husband  is  happy  with  his  wife 
merely  because  she  is  good,  or  that  each  is 
lu^py  with  the  other  merely  because  they 
boti^  are  good,  is  the  purest  nonsense. 
Love,  we  are  informed,  makes  the  perfect 
marriage.  *' Ah  1"  exclidms  the  sentimenta- 
list^ "when  love  steals  in  at  the  door  dis- 
cord flies.  Where  love  is  there  is  heaven 
bdow."  Particularly  do  you  read  this  kind 
of  thing  in  the  love-tales.  "As  Reginald 
f<dded  Angelina  in  his  arms  perfect  bliss 
was  theirs."  Does  this  mean  anything,  or 
is  it  merely  rhapsody  t  If  it  does  mean 
anything,  what  does  it  mean  1 

Most  pec^la  who  speak  glibly  of  love 
speak  (A  it  without  having  a  rudimentary 
notion  of  what  love  is.  It  is  to  them 
an  unknown  quantity.  Very  much  an 
unknown  quantity  if  tiiey  would  only,  just 
once  in  a  way,  pause  to  think  of  it.  The 
feeling  generally  spoken  of  as  love   is, 


in  a  hundred  and  one  caseis  out  of  every 
hundred,  like  one's  appetite,  evanescent. 
The  kind  of  love,  especially,  which  is 
frequently  raved  of  by  the  poets,  is  not 
only,  of  its  vary  nature^  ^anesoent,  bUb, 
Uke  the  trafl  of  the  serpenti  it  leaves  the 
very  worst  effects  behind.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen  might  as  reasonably  urge  their 
admirers  to  mAke  the  one  end  and  a&n  of 
their  being  a  desire  to  "  quaff"  a  hogdiead 
of  neat  brandy  at  a  sitting.  Thdr  raptures 
suggest  one  form  of  delirium  trem^u ;  the 
hogshead  of  brandy  would  merely  suggest 
another  form.  Those  who  begin  with  an 
ecstasy  of  passion,  in  one  sense,  will  in- 
evitably end  with  an  ecstasy  of  passion  in 
another  sense.  At  the  best  the  result  will 
be  a  polite  equivalent  of  black  eyes.  Men 
and  women  are  unable,  by  reason  of  tiieir 
constitution,  to  keep  up  an  unnatural  ten- 
sion in  any  one  dnrection  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  tension  is  apt  to  become 
equally  unnatural  in  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site direction.  The  pendulum  BwhiUgB. 
Tom  loves  Jane  madly  wh«i  he  marries 
her ;  six  months  afberwaids  he  enjoys  as 
little  of  her  society  as  he  conveniently  can. 
Madness  has  its  contrasting  phases. 

Love,  in  any  decent  sense,  requbes  self- 
sacrifice.  How  many  persons  are  there 
capable  of  genuine  self-sacrifice  —  of  even 
momentary  self-sacrifice t  Of  the  self- 
sacrifice  which,  unmurmuring,  endures  to 
the  grave — how  many  persons  have  you 
met  capable  of  tibat  1  And  though  Tom  may 
be  capable  of  self-sacrifice  for  Jane,  it  hy 
no  means  therefore  follows  that  Jane 
is  capable  of  self-sacrifice  for  Tom. 
How  many  a  Jane  is  there  who  is 
sacrificii^  her  all  for  Tom,  while  Tom,  at 
the  besti  merely  approves  her  sacrifice. 
Many  a  woman  has  married  a  man  really 
loving  him,  she  has  sacrificed  all  that  she 
could  for  him,  she  has  devoted  her  life  to 
making  bis  life  happy.  Gradually  it  dawns 
upon  her  that,  from  the  firsts  he  has  really 
only  been  permitting  this,  that  all  the  time 
his  heart  has  been  with  other  gods.  Then 
it  is  that  the  trouble  begins.  Love  is  a 
two-edged  weapon ;  cynics  have  found  this 
out  a  long,  long  time.  When  you  find 
that  you  have  given  your  love  for  nothing, 
your  own  love  will  turn  on  you  and  cut 
you  to  the  heart-— not  impossibly  your 
own  love  wiU  destroy  your  lifelong  happi- 
ness; it  has  destroyed  the  happiness  which 
gave  it  birth  many  a  time. 

We  may  remark  to  the  sentimentalists 
who  inform  us  that  it  is  love  which  seasons 
marriage,  that  the  number  of  happy  mar- 
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riages  into  which  love  has  never  entered 
for  a  moment,  from  fint  to  last,  are  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea  for  multitude.  There  is 
happiness  and  happiness.  There  is  the 
happiness  of  the  man  who  asks  nothing 
better  than  to  hare  a  pair  of  slippers  on 
his  feet,  a  pipe  in  his  month,  and  a  paper 
in  his  hand;  and  there  is  the  happiness 
of  the  man  whose  vision  soars  to  heights 
empyrean.  There  is  the  man  who,  so  long 
as  he  can  live  a  hnmdmm  kind  of  exist- 
ence, unaffected  by  any  violent  earthquake 
shocks  from  without,  is  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long.  If  a  man  of  this  kind  marries  a 
woman  of  his  own  kind,  his  cup  of  happiness 
is  full,  and,  one  may  add,  so  is  hers.  People 
of  this  sort  abound ;  they  form  the  bulk 
of  the  English  middle  classes ;  they  are  ^e 
backbone  of  the  country — typical  English 
folk.  Talk  to  them  of  love !  Stuff  and 
nonsense!  They  never  indulged  in  such 
foUy.  "Did  we,  Mary!"  ''No,  John, 
that  we  never  did.**  They  read  the  reports 
of  the  breach  of  promise  cases  with  con- 
temptuous amazement.  They  never  wrote 
each  other  *'  spoony ''  letters ;  Uiey  never 
exchanged  "  spoony  "  words ;  thank  good- 
ness, no.  Five  minutes  after  marriage, 
and  fifty  years  after  marriage,  they  address 
each  other  with  exactly  the  same  common- 
sense  stolidity.  They  are  attached  to  their 
house,  they  are  attached  to  their  furniture 
— especially  are  they  attached  to  their  easy- 
chairs — and  they  are  attached  to  each  other. 
Lideed,  they  almost  regard  each  otdher  as 
easy-chairs.  Each  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
each  other's  comfort;  if  John  dies,  it  is 

auite  possible  that  Mary  will  marry  again — 
lie  chair,  having  worn  out,  needs  replacing. 
If  Mary  dies  it  is  equally  possible  that 
John  wiU  marry  two  other  wives  in  quick 
succession,  and  he  will  be  happy  with  all 
three  of  tiiem  alike.  The  sentimentalists 
who  maintain  that  no  manriage  can  be 
happy  where  no  love  is  must  either  have  a 
limited  acquaintance  of  their  fellows,  or 
they  must  have  wilfully  closed  their  eyes 
to  the  things  which  they  have  seen. 

How  great  is  the  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors 1  What  a  number  of  people  there 
are  who  are  fond  of  laying  down  the  law  ! 
Almost  every  one  has  a  recipe  which,  if 
followed  out,  will  ensur|3  happiness  in 
marriage,  just  as  almost  every  one  has  a 
recipe  for  the  curing  of  a  cold.  Did  you 
ever  read  Mark  Twain's  "  Curing  a  Gold  "  t 
You  will  find  it  instructive.  Acting  on 
his  friends'  prescriptions  almost  brought 
him  to  the  grave.  The  one  sort  of  recipe 
is  just   as   valuable,   and   as   valueless. 


as  the  other.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  recipe,  the  following  of  which  wiU 
ensure  happiness  in  marriage.  If  you 
have  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  logical 

Grception  you  will  perceive  that  this  must 
so,  when  you  consider  tliat  no  two 
persons  in  the  world  are  exacUy  alike, 
and  that  what  exactiy  suits  one  person 
exactiy  suits  no  other  persoa  Marriage 
is  not  only  a  lottery-— It  is  a  lottery  with 
which  the  doctrine  of  chances  has  no 
concern. 

A  very  frequentiy  quoted  advice  to  those 
about  to  marry  was,  "  Don't ! "  I  have  no 
advice  to  offer.  I  am  one  combination  of 
constituent  parts,  you  are  another ;  I  can- 
not read  the  secrets  of  your  heart,  you 
cannot  read  the  secrets  of  mine.  My 
opinion  maybe  of  value  to  myself;  to  follow 
it  might  be  positively  mischievous  for  you. 
Asking  you  to  bear  this  in  mind,  I  say 
that  if  I  were  beginning  the  world  again 
I  would  marry,  in  spite  of  all  the  prophets 
of  evil  that  ever  prophesied,  and  of  all  the 
leading  cases  on  the  other  side  that  were 
ever  yet  recorded ;  and  for  this  reason — 
that  maurriage  offers  some  of  the  greatest 
and  grandest  prizos  this  world  has  it  in  its 
power  to  bestow.  I  doubt  if  they  are  not 
the  best  of  all  the  prizes ;  I  believe  they 
are.  If  you  were  to  tell  a  young  lawyer 
tiiat  his  chances  of  obtaining  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  were,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
remote,  if  he  had  the  making  of  a  man  in 
him,  and  knew  himself,  he  woiUd  not  cease  to 
be  a  lawyer  on  that  account  Things  worth 
the  havfaig  are  not  to  be  had  merely  for  the 
asking;  the  apples  which  fall  to  the  ground 
are  not  the  bMt  on  the  tree.  What  is  worth 
the  having  is  worth  the  striving  for ;  you 
may  not  get  them  though  you  strive,  and 
strive  wiu  might  and  main ;  that^  in  spite 
of  all  the  assertions  of  the  preachers  of  the 
dogma  of  the  infalUbiUty  of  ''  Self-help," 
most  certainly  is  true.  But  you  are  surely 
less  likely  to  get  them  if  you  do  not  strive 
at  all  There  is  nothing  in  this  world 
better  worth  the  having  than  the  good 
things  which  are  to  be  had  in  marriage. 

Consider  what  some  of  these  things  are 
to  the  workers ;  to  the  men  who  have  some 
aim  in  life  other  than  the  epjoyment  of 
the  hour,  or  the  living  through  of  the 
passing  day;  to  those  who  aim  their 
arrows  high.  To  me  this  matter  is  so 
sacied  that  my  pen  hesitates,  for  I  have 
vainly  searched  for  fitting  words  with 
which  to  put  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter 
on  to  paper. 

There  is  no  solace,  In  this  the  hour  of 
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his  bitterness,  whioh  can  be  compared  to 
the  solace  which  is  to  be  had  from  a  woman; 
not  from  any  woman,  but  from  the  woman 
— ^his  wife.  It  is  not  a  necessity  that  she 
should  be  wise,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  she 
should  be  a  fool ;  it  is  certainly  not  neces- 
sary that  she  should  be  morally  perfect. 
You  may  not  be  morally  perfect  yourself. 
The  men  who,  being  sinners,  are  ready  to 
cast  stones  at  all  "^  women  who  are  not 
saints — let  them  stand  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  Him  who  showed  mercy  to  the 
Magdalene.  Do  not  suppose  that  it  is 
necessary  that  she  should  be  a  sinner;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  morally,  the  average 
woman  is  infinitely  above  the  average 
man.  In  this  to  which  I  am  alluding  the 
question  of  morals  does  not  enter  at  all; 
ail  that  is  necessary  is  that  she  should  be 
a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  she 
should  make  your  sorrows  hers,  knowing 
that,  with  herself,  you  will  take  her  griefs 
into  the  comforting  shelter  of  your  armf. 
There  is  no  solace  which  can  be  compared 
to  the  solace  which  is  to  be  had  from  such 
a  wife  as  that ;  the  sort  of  solace  which 
she  gives,  although  she  may  not  know  it, 
nor  you,  gives  you  strength  with  which  to 
shoot  another  arrow,  greater  accuracy  of 
aim,  and  that  sort  of  pleasant  courage  which 
not  seldom  wings  an  arrow  straight  unto 
the  mark. 

I  should  not  wait  to  marry  until  I  bad 
achieved  success.  I  do  not  say  this  to 
you — you  wait ;  political  economists  advise 
you  so  to  da  1  say  it  of  myself,  and  for 
these  reasons.  First,  because  the  woman 
who  would  not^  unhesitatingly,  go  with 
me  through  the  thorniest  places  is  the  sort 
of  woman  I  should  not  care  to  marry ; 
and,  second,  because  those  who  have  been 
together,  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand, 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  are 
those  who,  in  all  the  world,  are  nearest  to 
each  other,  and,  because  nearest,  dearest. 
They  have  then,  and  only  then,  become 
what  I  understand  as  flesh  of  one  flesh 
and  bone  of  one  bone.  Bat  with  the  kind 
of  woman  whom  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye — 
and  she  is  to  be  had :  given  the  man,  he  will 
find  the  woman — even  the  passage  through 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  shall  not  be  all 
bitterness.  Unshed  tears  may  be  in  the 
eyes  both  of  hJm  and  her,  but  there  shall 
l>e  something  in  their  hearts  which  shall 
be  stronger  than  the  tears. 

Love  in  a  cottage  is  theory.  Love  in 
adversity  is,  now  and  then,  a  fact  The 
reason  why  love  flies  out  of  the  window 
when  poverty  stands  at  the  door,  is  because 


there  are  so  many  fools  in  the  world.  I 
am  no  admirer  of  poverty.  Not  I !  Strive 
against  it ;  keep  it  from  you  as  you  would 
the  plague.  But  though  you  may  strive 
against  it  with  might  and  main,  poverty, 
refusing  to  be  repulsed,  may  still  continue 
to  sit  at  your  side.  It  ia  the  way  of  the 
world.  Eich  men  may  say  that  it  is  not 
so.  Poor  men  know  that  it  is.  But 
though  the  rent  be  overdue,  and  the 
butcher  refuses  to  send  the  joint,  and 
success  still  shuns  you  in  spite  of  all  your 
woofaig,  it  is  not  very  ill  with  you  if  a 
woman  shall  steal  into  the  room,  and  shall 
put  her  arms  about  your  neck,  and  shall 
whisper,  ''  Yet  aU  shaU  be  weU  1 "  The 
words  may  be  unspokea  There  is  a 
manner  of  utterance  which  is  more 
eloquent  than  speech.  And  with  the 
woman  whom  I  seem  to  see  it  was  bom, 
with  her,  into  the  world.  May  you  be 
man  eaough  to  prize  the  pressure  of  her 
arms. 

The  woman  who  is  ready  to  share  your 
sorrows  will  be  equally  ready  to  ahare 
your  joys.  She  will  welcome  them  with 
outstretched  bands.  It  is  very  possible 
that,  in  the  hour  of  your  triumph,  she  will 
be  a  very  child.  In  that  hour  may  you, 
also,  still  be  a  child.  Note  this.  The 
man  who  triumphs  should  be,  to  the  world, 
as  though  he  did  not  triumph.  It  is  not 
only  the  better  policy,  but,  to  my  mind, 
such  a  bearing  is  more  becoming  to  a 
man.  In  the  face  of  all  men,  do  not 
triumph  in  your  triumph.  But  there  is 
one  who  will  triumph  in  your  triumph; 
and,  with  her,  it  is  meet  that  you  should 
triumph — with  the  woman  who  has  passed 
with  you  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow.  In  the  hour  of  victory  may  you 
be  man  enough  to  sing  your  song  of 
victory  alone  with  her. 

It  is  a  singular  trait  of  a  certain  sort 
of  human  nature,  that  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  share  with  a  wife  his  sorrows 
is  unwilling  to  share  with  her  his  joys. 
There  are  teachers  who  tell  us  that  a 
clever  and  an  ambitious  man  should  not 
take  unto  himself  a  wife,  lest  she  should 
hamper  him,  not  only  in  the  days  of  his 
struggle,  but  also  in  the  days  of  his 
achievement.  It  takes  all  sorts  of  men  to 
make  a  world.  To  me  such  teaching  is 
most  amazbg.  By  all  means  let  each  man 
ask  himself  what  is  his  aim  in  life.  If  he 
himself  is,  to  himself,  the  beginning,  and 
thQ  middle,  and  the  end,  by  all  means  let 
him  set  up  his  god  and  worship  it.  If  he 
is  cool,  and  hard,  and  calculating,  it  does 
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not  by  any  means  follow  that  he  is,  in  any 
sense,  a  worse  man  than  either  yon  or  I ; 
and,  probably,  to  him  maniage  is  but  an 
incident.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  that  Each  man  is  entitied  to  his 
own  point  of  view.  If  we  coold  only  see 
itl  We  see  it  swiftly  of  onrselres,  but 
slowly  enough  of  others.  To  numbers  of 
men  marriage  is  bat  an  incident.  That  is 
their  point  of  view,  and  one  which,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  they  are  qnite  entitled  to 
hold. 

Bat  this  I  do  affirm:  the  man  who, 
when  he  was  nothing  and  nobody,  married 
a  woman  who  broaght  him  nothing  bat 
her  love,  who  shares  with  her  bis  straggles, 
and  who,  when  the  day  of  his  triamph 
comes,  drops  her,  jast  as  thoagh  it  were  a 
matter  of  coarse,  to  all  intents  and  par- 
poses  out  of  his  existence  —  I  do  affirm 
that  sach  a  man  is  a  cur.  Sach  cars  are 
to  be  foond  in  what,  in  tiie  world's 
reckoning,  are  the  yery  highest  places. 
There  is  the  great  actor,  Mr.  Stacit  You 
meet  him  everywhere ;  in  jprinces'  honses. 
Did  yoa  ever  see  Mrs.  Staoit  %  No.  Yet 
there  Is  a  Mrs.  Stacit 

*'Dear  Mr.  Stacit  1  Sach  a  dreadfol 
story!  So  sad  for  himl  Yoa  know, 
when  he  was  a  yoang  man,  and  his  eenias 
was  still  anrecognised,  I  hare  heard  that 
he  married  qoite  a  common  person  —  a 
mere  ballet  girl,  I  beliere.  Altogether 
impossible  that  she  shoald  be  received  in 
sodety." 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  hear — and 
from  womea  Altogether  impossible  to 
receive  her  in  society  1  A  mnch  more 
impossible  person  is  received — ^Mr.  Stacit 
The  man,  despite  his  outward  fantastic 
trappings,  is  reaUy  but  a  dirty  blot  upon 
the  fair  scutcheon  of  our  common  man- 
hood. What  is  meant  is  this :  Mr.  Stadt, 
when  he  was  a  beggar,  took  unto  himself 
another  beggar,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman, 
accepted  all  that  she  had  to  give  him,  fed 
hex  with  the  bread  of  bitterness,  and  when, 
after  years  of  straggle,  triamph  came  at 
last,  he  denied  her  what  she  had  earned 
more  righteously  than  he  had  done — the 
rest  which  cometh  after  labour,  the  joy 
which  follows  pain.  There  is  the  popidar 
artist.  Dauber.  You  meet  him  every- 
where. Did  you  ever  meet  Mrs.  Dauber  ? 
You  hear  her  spoken  of,  in  a  whisper, 
at  the  club.  "  I  rather  fancv  that  Dauber 
married  his  model.  Couldn't  afford  to 
pay  her  fees,  so  he  married  her  instead." 
He  couldn't  afford  to  give  her  money  for 
her  services,  so  what  has  he  given  her 


instead  i  What  has  he  given  her  ?  The 
privilege  of  being  Us  wife )  And  what  a 
privilege  it  seems  to  be  I  It  appears  that 
she  was  only  to  regard  herself  as  his  equal 
— his  wife — up  to  a  certain  point  in  his 
career ;  and  then — ^what  was  she  to  regard 
herself  as  then ) 

Gentlemen  of  Stacit's  kidney  and  of 
Dauber's  kidney  abound.  They  are  quite 
common  among  the  ranks  of  what  are 
called  successfcd  mea  They  are  states- 
men, lawyers,  authors,  finanders,  divines. 
A  woman  who  ik  married  to  a  certain  type 
of  man  must  look  forward  with  positive 
terror  to  the  days  when  he  shaU  achieve 
success.  She  knows  that  his  triamph  will 
mean  her  fall  When  I  read  that  often- 
told  story  of  the  w<mian — which,  mark 
you,  is  always  told  against  the  woman — 
who  destroyed  her  husband's  masterpiece 
before  it  was  given  to  the  world,  I 
wonder  if  that  woman  did  not  know  her 
husband  through  and  through ;  if  she  was 
not  too  well  aware  that  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  sacrifice  her  on  the  altar  of 
his  own  self-seeking.  And  I  ask  mysdf 
if  she  was  not  almost  justified  in  the  thing 
she  did.  I  do  not  know  what  is  some- 
times meant  by  the  "rights  of  women"; 
but  I  do  know  this — ^that  it  is  the  right  of 
every  woman  to  share,  to  the  last  frag- 
ment, the  triumphs  of  the  man  who, 
voluntarily,  of  ms  own  free  will,  has 
merged  her  life  with  his. 

It  is  as  well  that  men,  before  they  take 
unto  themselves  wives,  should  consider. 
Let  there  be  no  false  pretence  about  the 
matter.  False  pretence,  you  know,  is, 
perhaps,  in  some  degree  unmanly.  If  the 
partnership  is  to  be  limited,  let  the  limit 
be  clearly  understood.  If  you,  being  little 
Smith,  intend,  when  you  become  the  great 
Smith,  to  leave  Mrs.  Smith  alone,  idter 
many  days,  to  eat  out  her  heart  in  tike 
cold  and  the  darkness,  while  yon  are  away, 
basking  in  the  light  and  the  sunshine,  it 
would  perhaps  be  well  that  you  should 
make  that  quite  dear  to  plain,  and  posdbly 
poor.  Miss  Brown — ^be  she  model  or  ballet 
girl  —  before  you  do  her  the  honour  of 
making  her  Mrs.  Smith.  If,  when  the 
great  dskjB  come,  you  mean  to  be  adiamed 
of  her,  better  let  her  know  now  how  nice 
your  feelings  are  upon  some  subjects.  It 
will,  at  any  rate,  be  honest ;  and,  also,  it 
will  prepare  her  mind ;  she  will  know  the 
kind  of  man  you  are — ^now,  when  it  is  not 
too  late ;  instead  of  then,  when,  having  tov 
your  sake  fought  a  good  fight,  and  the 
silver  trumpets  of  the  heralds  proclaim  the 
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viotor^  she  looks  into  your  eyes  with  glad- 
ness, and  you  thrust  her,  worn,  torn,  and 
bleeding,  without  the  Usts.  She  will  be 
disappointed  when^  falling  back,  she  is 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  shouting  crowd. 
You  see,  wliat  she  did  was  done  for  you. 


THE  LAND  OP  TURTLK 


Until  the  recent  little  harmless  '<  blow  " 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  how 
many  people  had  ever  heard  of  the  Island 
of  Aldabra,  much  less  of  its  occupation  by 
British  troops )  Very  few,  either  in  France 
or  England,  so  much  so  that  the  question 
of  ownership  could  not  be  determined  by 
officials  right  off.  The  exhibition  of  French 
emotion,  however,  led  to  an  investigation 
which  revealed  that  Aldabra  had  never  been 
either  occupied  or  claimed  by  France  in 
times  past ;  had,  in  fact,  always  been  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  British  possesuons, 
and  had  been  for  long  the  subject  of  a 
fishing  lease,  granted  and  signed  by  tiie 
Britiw  Governor  of  the  Seychelles  Islands. 
By  *' always"  should  be  understood  since 
the  repartition  of  territory  which  took  place 
with  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  ISU,  when 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  ''the  Island 
of  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies." 

So  much  then  for  ownership,  but  as  to 
occupation,  that  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 
For  troops  to  land  there  might  not  be 
impossible,  but  would  be  ridiculous.  There 
is  nobody  to  attack  or  protect — nothing  to 
sei^e  or  to  guard — ^not  a  *'  native  "  to  con- 
ciliate or  terrorise.  The  only  inhaUtante  of 
Aldabra  are  too  slow-movins  to  be  affected 
by  the  prevailing  *'Sace  for  Africa"  or 
anywhere  else,  and  too  pachydermatous  to 
feel  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune,  or  of  pugnacious  foreigaers.  In 
point  of  fact  the  Island  of  Aldabra  is  the 
idyllic  land  of  a  London  Alderman's 
gastronomic  vision.  It  is  the  Land  of 
Turtle. 

The  only  inhabitants  belong  to  the  cold- 
blooded race  of  chelonia,  and  among  two 
great  families  of  that  race — the  Testudinidse, 
or  Land  Tortoises,  and  the  Chelonidse,  or 
Marine  Turtles — the  land  is  divided.  The 
most  valuable  member  of  the  family  of 
chelone  is  the  Green  Turtle — the  joy  of 
the  epicure  and  the  founder  of  the 
Aldermanic  banquet.  Of  this  precious 
creature  Aldabra  is  able  to  contribute 
some  twelve  thousand  specimens  per 
annum  to  the  cuisine  of  the  world. 

The   island,  as  we  have  said,  is  the 


subject  of  a  lease  granted  by  the  British 
Governor,  or  Administrator,  of  the  Sey- 
chelles Islands.  The  lessee  is  a  Mr.  lliomas 
J.  Spurs,  a  naturalist  as  well  as  a  turtle- 
fisher,  who  has  recently,  at  the  request 
of  the  Government,  made  a  special  report 
with  regard  to  the  physical  aspects  and 
resources  of  Aldabra.  As  this  is  the  only 
published  description  of  a  place  of  much 
interest,  we  shall  extract  the  substance  of 
the  official  document. 

Aldabra  is  the  name  usually  applied 
collectively  to  a  group  of  four  islands 
lyfaig  between  9°  24'  south  latitude  and 
46''  22'  west  longitude.  These  four  islands 
are  Aldabra,  Astone,  Cosmoledo,  and 
Assumptioa  Of  these  Aldabra  is  the 
most  westerly,  the  most  interesting,  and 
apparently  the  most  valuable,  and  to  it  we 
mil  confine  our  attention. 

It  is  an  island  some  twenty  miles  at  its 
greatest  length,  bending  crescent-wise  to 
the  east,  and  forming  a  basin  in  the  interior 
closed  in  to  the  east  by  three  small  islets. 
The  channels  between  these  islets  are  four, 
but  only  one  admits  of  access  to  the  en- 
closed lagoon  at  low  water,  and  this  is  so 
narrow  that  it  is  swept  by  such  swift 
currents  as  to  render  the  passage  almost 
impracticable  except  for  steamers.  The 
island  itself  is  flat,  of  agreeable  aspect, 
remarkably  verdant,  and  covered  with 
trees  and  low  shrubs.  Into  the  thick 
interior  bush,  however,  no  one  seems  to 
care  to  penetrate,  for  there  the  mosquito 
reigns  supreme. 

The  islands  are  of  coral  formation,  raised 
by  volcanic  force,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that,  unlike  other  coral  islands,  Aldabra 
has  no  sandy  beaches  or  sandy  plain&  It 
is  one  solid  mass  of  coral,  of  an  extra- 
ordinary strength  of  growth.  The  solid 
mass  attains  its  greatest  height — one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  sea  —  at  an  elevated  pro- 
montory on  the  western  side,  distinctively 
called  Picard  Island,  where,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  the  decomposing  coral  has  formed 
a  wonderfully  ferme  mould;  only  there 
is  too  little  of  it  for  profitable  use.  Thd 
west  of  Aldabra  is  protected  by' a  reef  of 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  of  the  type  familiar  in  coral  lands, 
but  on  the  east  side  the  sea  beats  against 
the  cliffs. 

Two  agents  of  destruction  have  left 
marks  of  recent  activity.  The  number 
of  overturned  trees  bear  witness  to  the 
violence  of  the  hurricanes  which  occa- 
sionally tear   over  these  lonely  islands; 
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and  the  occnrrenoe  of  Btandbg  forests, 
silent  and  dead,  is  proof  of  some  fatal 
mephitic  ezhalatioDs  from  the  volcanic 
soil  When,  years  ago,  Commander  Need- 
bam,  RN.,  visited  Aldabra  in  the  *'  Bein- 
deer,"  he  saw  several  times  large  jets  of 
vapour  shot  np,  indicating  that  volcanic 
acUon  was  still  going  on  thea 

The  flora  of  Aldabra  is  very  rich  in 
comparison  with  most  coral  islands,  and 
indades  some  thirty  species  and  varieties 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  bnt  It  is  with  the 
fanna  we  have  at  present  to  do. 

Among  these  the  tortoises  are  very 
nnmerons  and  very  big,  notwithstanding 
the  savage  attacks  and  wanton  destraction 
of  the  Arab  harpooners  on  Picard  Island. 
In  fact  that  portion  of  Aldabra  bad  been 
completely  denuded  of  tortoises  when  Mr. 
Spurs  took  the  lease,  and  one  of  his  first 
proceedbgs  was  to  take  a  number  of  large 
specimens  from  the  main  part  of  the  island 
and  place  them  on  Picard,  where  also 
strong  measures  had  to  be  taken  for  the 
destruction  of  the  rats,  which  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  young  tortoises.  Now 
the  chelonians  are  increasing  and  multiply- 
ing&gaio  on  Picard  at  a  great  rate. 

Heavy  and  clumsy  as  is  the  land  tortoise, 
it  can  move  about  with  almost  incredible 
swiftness  and  skill.  Mr.  Spurs  gives  a 
remarkable  instance  of  their  powers  in  this 
respect.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
collecting  them  in  ditches  for  the  purpose 
of  redistribution,  and  one  day  when  at 
work  in  this  way  he  saw  a  tortoise  run 
away  across  the  plain  just  about  a  minute 
after  he  had  placed  it  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ditch.  It  had  actually  climbed  up  the 
almost  perpendicular  side  with  the  help  of 
its  nails. 

The  tortoise,  of  course,  is  valuable  as  a 
provider  of  the  tortoise-shell  of  commerce, 
and  the  Hawk's-bill  variety  furnishes  the 
best  shell  Between  May  and  September 
the  tortoises  hide  themselves  in  the  woods, 
or  in  the  most  secluded  places  they  can 
find,  and  do  not  show  themselves  at  all. 
Then  with  the  first  rains  of  October  they 
beghi  to  come  out  again,  and  to  make 
preparations  for  their  pairing  arrange- 
ments. The  breeding  season  is  from 
November  to  February,  and  the  females 
will  lay  from  sfx  to  eight  eggs  at  a  time. 

The  sea-turtle  abounds  in  the  whole 
Aldabra  group,  but  especially  on  the  shores 
of  Aldabra  Island,  but  it  is  the  males 
alone  who  are  in  evidence  in  the  bays  and 
on  the  promontories.  The  female  turtles 
disappear  as  soon  as  ever  they  reach  the 


reproductive  age — which  is  supposed  to  be 
not  sooner  than  their  twentieth  year — and 
where  they  go  to  no  man  has  been  able  to 
discover.  After  a  time  they  return  to  the 
shores  covered  with  barnacles,  as  if  they  had 
been  making  a  long  sea  voyage,  and  pro- 
ceed to  lay  their  eggs.  This  they  do  three 
thnes  in  each  season,  and  each  laying 
produces  one   hundred   and   twenty-five 

eggs- 
It  is  thought  that  the  over  preponderance 

of  males  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  females  from  the  coast.  The  pro- 
portion of  males  to  females  at  maturity  is 
estimated  at  ten  to  one,  but  the  proportion 
« hatched"  is  the  reverse,  namely,  ten 
females  to  one  male.  As  the  females  are 
more  valuable  and  more  easily  caught  than 
the  males,  they  are  quickly  reduced  to  a 
minority,  and  therefore  when  the  breeding 
season  comes  on  there  are  terrific  combats 
among  the  males — combats  from  which 
the  sharks  and  the  dogfish  largely  benefit^ 
for  the  mortality  is  large.  Mr.  Spurs  says 
that  he  once  caught  a  dog  fish  ten  feet 
long,  which  had  in  its  stomach  the  heads 
of  three  turtles,  several  fins  of  large  turUes, 
and  an  entire  young  turtie  weighing  thirty 
pounds — a  moat  capacious  maw. 

The  chelonians  have  other  enemies.  As 
soon  as  the  young  are  hatdhed,  and  before 
they  are  strong  enough  to  readi  the  water, 
they  are  attacked  and  devoured  by  the 
land-crabs — of  which  Mr.  Knight  has  told 
such  ghastly  things  in  his  story  of  Trini- 
dada  Island — by  the  grallies  or  waders, 
and  by  the  man-of-war  bird.  Until  they 
are  mature  enough  to  reach  the  water  they 
are  never  safe  from  these  enemies,  and 
once  in  the  water  they  find  a  new  set  of 
foes  in  several  turtie-loving  fish.  In  search 
of  security  they  allow  the  currents  to  carry 
them  far  out  to  sea,  where  they  find  com- 
parative peace  for  a  time  in  the  deep 
water. 

The  Hawk's-bQl  turtie,  which  yields  the 
best  tortoise-shell,  was  once  the  chief  at- 
traction of  Aldabra,  for  the  species  found 
there  was  exceptionally  large  and  fine. 
But  the  supply  has  been  greatiy  reduced 
by  the  Arabs,  who  come  over  in  dhows  to 
harpoon  them.  At  low  water  the  turtie 
are  to  be  found  feeding  near  the  rocks  at 
the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  and  then  is  the 
opportunity  of  the  harpooner,  who  spears 
aU  and  sundry,  large  and  small  The 
destruction  is  fearful,  for  the  instrument 
used  is  a  sort  of  spring  knife,  which  opens 
when  it  enters  the  animal,  and  to  extract 
which  invariably  entails  death. 
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The  Adminbtrator  of  Seychelles,  Mr. 
T.  Ridly  Griffith,  does  not  take  bo  gloomy 
a  view  of  the  effects  of  depredations  of  the 
Arabs  as  does  Mr.  Spurs.  He  says  that 
the  fears  which  were  entertained  at  one 
time  that  the  land  tortoises  would  become 
extinct  in  conseqnence  of  the  ezcessire 
hunting,  have  not  been  realised,  and  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  hunt  and  the  seda- 
sive  nature  of  tiie  animals  themselves  are 
powerful  safeguards.  At  the  same  time 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  if  legislative 
enactments  could  be  carried  out  In  this 
distant  and  solitary  place,  a  great  deal 
could  be  done,  not  merely  to  conserve  the 
species  both  of  land  tortoises  and  turtles, 
but  greatly  to  encourage  and  increase  the 
growth. 

Of  the  Green  or  edible  turtle,  the  lessee 
expects  to  take  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
annually  without  diminishing  his  resources. 
The  meat  is  dried  on  the  iuand  for  ship- 
ment, and  twelve  thousand  turtle  annually 
means  an  amount  of  Aldermanic  bliss 
which  we  are  unable  to  express  in  terms 
of  pints  or  pounds  sterling. 

Besides  tiie  turtle,  the  shores  of  Aldabra 
abound  in  that  peculiar  sea-slug  called 
bdche-de-mer,  of  which  the  Chinese  are 
so  fond,  and  which  forms  so  important  an 
article  of  commerce  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Some  Chinese  were  last  year 
sent  from  the  Seychelles  to  Aldabra  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  and  preparing 
b^ehe-de-mer  for  shipment  to  China,  where 
there  is  always  a  large  and  ready  sale  for 
this  curious  edible,  with  its  mythical 
virtues.  Orchilla  weed  also  abounds  on 
the  island,  but  the  resources  otherwise 
seem  limited. 

In  fact  Aldabra  does  not  appear  very 
attractive  as  a  place  of  residence,  but  it 
ii  certainly  interesting  as  the  favoured 
home  of  the  turtle. 


OVER    THE   RANGE. 

A  WESTBKN  SKETCH. 

Wx  had  just  finished  breakfast  one  Satur- 
day when  a  boy  from  a  neighbouring 
ranch,  about  fourteen  miles  off,  came 
riding  up  hastOy.  His  appearance  did  not 
surprise  us  very  much  as  we  thought  he 
brought  an  invitation  to  spend  the  next 
day  with  our  friends,  and  |0  to  church 
with  them ;  that  particular  Sanday  being 
the  day  on  which  old  Father  Byrne,  the 
American  Episcopalian  minister,  held 
service  in  the  wonderful  wooden  building,  | 


in  which  on  Sundays  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  ministers  did  duty  turn  by  turn. 
When  our  turn  came  we  all  usually,  at 
least  those  from  a  distance,  made  a  day 
of  it,  took  the  waggon  and  team,  attended 
the  two  services,  and  had  supper  with  the 
Sanboms  before  coming  home. 

But  Gila's  errand  was  a  very  different 
one.  His  lather,  who  had  been  aSUng  for 
some  time,  had  died  in  the  night ;  womd  I 
come  ''right  along  and  help  the  folk  at 
home,  and  bring  any  black  clothes  I  had 
with  me,  as  the  funeral  was  to  be  to- 
morrow}" 

There  was  only  one  answer  to  be  made 
to  this,  of  eourse.  I  hurried  in  and  got 
together  what  I  wanted,  and  made  what 
few  preparations  I  could  for  leaving  the 
boys  to  themselves  for  two  or  three  days. 

LuckUy  I  had  done  most  of  my  Sunday 
cooking  before  breakfast,  baked  and  made 
a  couple  of  cakes,  so  with  plenty  of  milk 
and  butter  they  would  do  well  enough  till 
I  returned;  so  I  put  all  the  black  things  I 
could  find  into  gunny  sacks  and  was  soon 
ready  to  start  with  Gila,  with  whom  the 
boys  were  smoking  a  sympaUietic  pipe. 

We  unhitched  the  buggy  from  the  fence, 
put  my  << grip-sack"  in  the  back  of  the 
trap,  and  started,  one  of  the  boys  coming 
to  see  us  safely  over  the  Santa  F6  track, 
which  ran  round  a  curve  just  in  front  of 
our  gate.  The  road  we  had  to  travel  was 
a  f eurful  one,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  over 
<' wash-outs"  and  bluffs,  right  across  the 
prairie  to  the  *'  Divide,"  on  tike  other  side 
of  which  East  Cherry  Creek,  on  which  the 
Sanboms'  ranch  was  situated,  lay. 

It  was  in  late  spring,  and  the  prairie 
was  covered  witti  flowers.  Anemones,  or 
as  they  are  called  out  West,  crocus ;  violets, 
the  wood  violet  of  England  without  any 
scent ;  larkspur,  Indian  lilies,  and  the  tall 
soapweed,  were  blossoming  in  profusion 
all  round  us,  whilst  the  crimson  and  orange 
cactus  made  great  splashes  of  vivid  colour- 
ing at  intervals.  All  the  Western  flora 
is,  liowever,  perfectly  scenUess ;  the  daisies 
grow  in  clusters  like  a  cowslip,  the  pansy 
has  violet  leaves  and  vice  versa.  Being 
still  early  in  the  year,  the  prairie  had  a 
green  tint  over  it,  caused  by  the  gramma 
grass,  which  was  just  condng  up.  A  week 
later  and  the  whole  country  would  be  the 
colour  of  dried  hay,  except  on  the  sides  of 
the  creek  or  wherever  there  was  irrigation, 
or  scrub  oak  or  poison  ivy  covered  the 
ground. 

"When  did  your  father  die,  Gilat"  I 
asked  at  last  of  my  silent  companion,  a 
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litUe  old  man  of  fonrteeD,  who  would 
hare  been  a  merry  schoolboy  at  home. 

Bat  there  are  no  children  on  the  Weetem 
ranches;  there  is  no  time  for  play,  and  very 
little^  for  lessons,  except  in  winter.  You 
see  little  girls  of  seyen  and  eiffht  standing 
on  stools  at  the  wash-tabs,  and  small  boys 
who  can  walk  ander  a  cow  yery  often  milk 
the  animal  also. 

So  little  Gila  Sanborn  was  as  sedate  as 
if  he  were  a  middle-aged  citizen,  and 
answered  me  equally  quietly. 

"He  was  taken  bad  last  night  was 
popper.  ^  I'll  allow  he  had  a  r^  hard 
time  of  it^  for  it  was  sun  up  before  he  went 
'  over  the  Bange.'  And  mamma  she  took 
on  dreadful;  our  £lla  eonduded  I'd  best 
hitch  up  and  come  right  alone  for  you  to 
help." 

''  Qtiite  right,"  I  answered,  holding  on 
tightly  to  the  sUe  of  the  buggy,  for  we 
were  roshing  wildly  down  one  of  the  bluffs 
to  gain  sufficient  impetus  to  send  us  up  the 
hiil  before  us,  the  prairie  being  like 
Atlantic  rollers.  And  then  as  we  began 
our  upward  ascent  I  asked  Gila  what  he 
meant  by  saying  his  father  had  gone  "  over 
the  Eanga"  I  gathered  from  his  reply 
that  it  was  one  of  the  Western  phrases  for 
deaths  and  as  I  looked  ahead,  for  we  were 
now  beginning  our  weary  climb  up  the 
Divide,  I  saw  beyond  tiie  foot-hills,  and 
towering  far  above  them  the  great  peaks  of 
the  snowy  range  of  the  Bodky  Mountains 
standing  out  white  and  calm  against  the 
deep  blue  sky.  There  they  had  stood  for 
ages,  when  the  country  beyond  them  was 
an  undiscovered  bourne,  unknown  and 
undreamt  of.  What  wonder  the  early 
settlers  of  the  West  gave  the  name  of 
''over  the  Bange"  to  that  other  bourne 
from  which  no  traveller  returns  1 

We  were  now  passing  up  a  deep  "  wash- 
out," and  had  to  proceed  with  caution,  but 
on  either  side  of  us  the  road,  or  raUier  the 
deep  sides  of  the  gulch,  were  covered  with 
the  lovely  pale  blue  and  white  Alpine 
columbine,  which  had  the  most  enormous 
blossoms  I  had  ever  seen;  so  I  picked 
several  armfids  and  stored  them  in  the 
baggy  under  the  seat,  to  avoid  their  being 
wilted  by  the  sun,  which  by  this  time  was 
high  up  and  very  powerful 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  those ) " 
asked  Gila,  after  watching  me  in  silence 
for  some  moments. 

"I  am  getting  them  for  a  wreath,"  I 
answered.  <' Don't  you  have  flowers  at 
funerals  out  here  f " 

He  shook  his  head  as  If  he  did  not  quite 


understand  me.  "We  have  spiced  beef 
and  janiper  ham,  to  say  nothing  of  chicken 
and  pumpkin  pie.  But  if  you  like  the 
flowers,  and  your  people  have  them  to 
home,  bring  them  right  along,"  he  added 
politely.  "Popper  was  always  sot  on 
English  customs." 

So  I  brought  them  "right  along,"  and 
as  we  were  now  on  the  top  of  the  Divide 
got  in  again. 

Between  us  and  the  foot-hills,  which, 
owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  air,  only  looked 
about  two  miles  off,  when  in  reaUty^  they 
were  over  ten ;  down  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ridge  we  were  on,  lay  a  long  green 
stretch  of  country  watered  by  two  creeks, 
their  course  easily  to  be  traced  by  the  fringe 
of  cotton-woods  and  willows  on  either  side 
of  them,  and  the  verdancy  of  the  alfalfa 
fields  they  irrigated. 

On  East  Cherry  Greek  stood  the  Sanboms' 
ranch,  a  comfortable -looking  log -house 
enough,  with  great  corrals  in  front  of  it, 
and  the  feed  corral,  even  after  a  severe 
winter,  full  of  stacks ;  indeed,  the  sunflower 
stack  was  untouched,  a  sure  skn  that  times 
went  well  witii  its  owner.  Another  sure 
index  of  prosperity  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
Sanboms  could  spare  a  few  hours  for  the 
graces  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  life,  for 
the  front  of  the  land  near  the  house  was 
enclosed  in  a  neat  fence,  and  laid  out  as 
a  tiny  flower  garden,  whilst  "morning 
glories,"  the  l^e  white  Eaglish  con- 
volvulus, climbed  over  the  fence  and  all 
up  the  wooden  verandah  which  ran  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  which  had  no 
blinds  down,  and  all  the  windows  flung 
wide  open.  Poor  Mr.  Sanborn  had  only 
died  Saturday  morning,  and  was  to  be 
buried  the  next  day.  Sach  haste  seemed 
almost  repugnant  to  one's  feelings,  but 
was  a  necessity,  owing  to  the  altitude  at 
which  we  were  living. 

Tlien  we  went  into  the  house,  where 
the  poor  girls  and  their  mother  were 
sitting  stitching,  and  I  was  greeted  with 
effasion  and  bidden  to  "  lay  off  my  hat  and 
come  right  in." 

It  is  always  well  to  comply  with  the 
first  injunction,  as  Western  people  consider 
it  a  breach  of  etiquette  for  a  woman  to  sit 
down  in  their  house  with  her  liat  on, 
and  I  once  unknowingly  gave  great  offence 
by  having  lunch  with  some  neighbours 
without  removing  it ! 

Ella,  the  eldest  girl,  had  chosen  to  take 
a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  had  proposed  my 
being  sent  for,  and  she  now  insisted  on 
gettbg  some  lunch,  in  spite  of  all  her 
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trouble  and  my  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary. However,  as  it  turned  oat,  the  tea 
was  a  good  thought,  for  neither  poor  Mrs. 
Sanborn  nor  the  girls  had  had  any  regular 
breakfast,  and  had  been  up  for  three 
nights.  The  poor  woman  herself  was 
fearfully  calm — too  much  so,  I  thought — 
and  evidently  keeping  up  for  the  girls' 
sake,  for  except  for  her  weary  face  and  a 
black  dress  with  a  crape  bow  she  had 
raked  up  from  somewhere,  she  might  have 
been  arranging  details  for  the  usual 
Sanday's  picnic,  instead  of  for  the  sad 
ceremony  which  must  take  place  on  the 
morrow. 

Their  great  difficulty  was,  at  so  short  a 
notice,  to  find  sufficient  clothes  for  them 
all  to  have  a  decent  suit  of  black. 
Luckily  I  had  two  black  frocks,  besides  a 
black  calico  skirt  and  a  jersey,  some  gloves 
and  veils,  and  Oila  had  brought  some  hats 
from  the  dry  goods  store  in  the  little  city, 
where  he  had  had  to  call  on  his  way  to  fetch 
naie.  He  had  also  brought  a  roll  of  black 
ribbon,  and  as  we  were  all  quick  with  our 
fingers,  the  end  of  the  day  found  the 
women  folk  with  a  suit  of  black  each, 
which  looked  well  enough  on,  whatever  it 
was  composed  of,  and  was,  moreover,  a 
great  comfort  to  the  poor  things. 

And  Ella  and  I  went  to  the  door  for  a 
breath  of  air  after  all  our  sewing.  We 
stood  there  silently  for  some  moments,  and 
then  she  said : 

'*  Will  you ,  come  upstairs  and  see 
popper  1"  without  the  hushed  tone  in 
which  I  was  accustomed  to  hear  the  dead 
spoken  of.  "  They  have  put  him  in  his 
casket  now,  and  mamma  is  there  sitting  by 
himu" 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  for  I  felt  it 
might  be  thought  an  intrusion,  but  she 
put  her  arm  in  mine. 

'*  Come  right  along,"  she  said.  "  Popper 
liked  you,  and  mamma  will  like  you  to  see 
him." 

So  we  went  into  the  room  together,  and 
Mrs.  Sanborn  looked  up  at  us  with  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  on  her  patient,  weather- 
beaten  face  as  we  came  up  to  tiie  bed. 

**  Seems  kind  of  resting  in  his  Sunday 
clothes,  don't  he  1 "  she  said,  and  stroked 
the  lank  dark  hair. 

It  was  a  shock  at  the  moment  to  my 
ideas,  for  instead  of  being  in  his  shroud 
the  dead  man  was  completely  dressed  in 
his  Sunday  suit  of  broaddoth,  even  to  a 
white  collar  and  black  ribbon  tie. 

The  two  windows  of  the  room  were  wide 
open,  tiie  blinds  were  up,  and  the  sun- 


beams dancing  in  and  flickering  over  the 
bed,  and  on  to  the  still  white  face  with 
eyes  shut  for  its  last  sleep. 

Outside  the  sights  and  sounds  of  every- 
day life  were  going  on  as  usual.  Olose  to 
the  window  Maisie,  the  second  girl,  was 
drawing  water  from  the  well;  we  could 
hear  the  splash  of  it  as  she  unhooked  the 
bucket  and  carried  it  into  the  house.  In 
the  corral  the  cattle  were  being  driven  in 
for  milking  by  Gila,  with  the  house-dog 
barking  at  his  heels ;  all  was  life  and 
bustla  And  inside  lay  the  quiet  figure 
with  folded  hands,  who  had  done  his  last 
day's  work  and  started  on  the  long 
journey  over  the  Range. 

There  was  far  too  much  to  be  done, 
however,  to  indulge  in  sentiment,  and  we 
wanted  to  leave  Mrs.  Sanborn  all  the  time 
we  could  alone  with  her  husband,  whilst 
we  made  the  preparations  that  were  needed 
for  the  morrow's  journey. 

All  the  ranchmen  and  ''boys"  of  the 
neighbourhood  would,  we  knew,  come 
round  to  go  with  the  family  as  a  mark 
of  respect,  and  that  meant  that  food  must 
be  prepared  and  taken  with  us  to  eat 
between  the  services,  as  having  such 
distances  to  go  the  midday  meal  was 
always  eaten  in  the  little  churchyard. 

So  we  baked  and  roasted  and  made  pies 
far  into  the  night,  for  although  we  knew 
the  neighbours  would  all  bring  something, 
yet  the  poor  girls  and  their  mother 
seemed  to  take  a  sort  of  sad  pride  in 
having,  things,  as  the  latter  said,  "  Jes'  so." 
Perhaps,  after  all,  their  feeling  was  quite 
as  acute  as  if  they  had  sat  with  hands 
folded  in  their  laps,  deluged  with  tears. 
They  felt  it  was  the  laist  thing  tiiey 
could  do  for  the  one  who  was  gone,  and 
they  wanted  to  ti^  all  the  trouble  they 
coidd  about  it. 

So  hard  did  they  work  that  when  the 
girls  laid  down  for  a  few  hours,  declaring 
that  they  could  not  dose  their  eyes,  they 
slept  the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion,  and 
as  Mrs.  Sanborn  declined  my  ofier  of 
sittting  up  with  her,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  I  did  the  same,  although  I  fully  in- 
tended  to  keep  awake  all  night. 

I  awoke  with  a  start  and  a  feeling  that 
something  was  going  to  happen,  though  I 
hardly  realised  for  a  moment  where  I  was. 
It  was  broad  daylight,  and  somewhere 
downstairs  a  clock  was  strikbg  four. 
The  three  girls  were  still  sleeping  heavily — 
poor  things,  they  had  much  before  them — 
so  I  stole  softly  away,  lit  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  soon  had  a  kettle  boiling  for  tea. 
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Just  then  Gila  came  in,  hitching  his  pony 
to  the  fence  softly. 

"  Where  are  you  gobg  f "  I  asked  un- 
thinkingly, for  the  boy's  ^stoical  little  face 
qaiverea  as  he  answered : 

"  Three  of  the  boys  are  going  with  me 
to  the  cemetery  to^to  dig." 

I  was  sorry  I  had  asked,  bnt,  anyway, 
being  np,  I  flew  round  and  got  them  some 
breakfast.  They  had  come  overnight  and 
slept  at  the  ranch,  their  intention  ueing  to 
steal  off  quietly  in  the  morning  with  Gila, 
taking  what  food  they  could  get.  We  were 
all  like  mice  over  the  meal,  so  glad  that  the 
poor  mother  and  her  ^Is  we^e  still  sleeping, 
and  as  I  went  out  into  the  cool  morning 
air  to  see  the  boys  off,  Gila  said : 

"  The  chores  are  all  done  and  IVe  set 
the  milk,  let  mother  get  all  the  sleep  she 
can/'  and  they  rode  off  silently. 

But  as  I  turned  to  go  into  the  house 
again,  Mrs.  Sanborn  was  standing  at 
her  window  looking  out  with  a  far-off 
look  upon  her  face.  I  don't  think 
she  saw  any  of  us,  so  I  hurried  in,  got 
some  fresh  tea,  and  coaxed  her  down  to 
hare  it.  No  one  can  tell  what  will 
break  up  people's  calmness  in  times  of 
sorrow.  With  this  poor  woman  it  was 
the  dog  Bruce,  who  had  always  been 
trained  to  fetch  his  master's  slippers,  and 
now  did  so,  putting  them  by  his  empty 
chair. 

That  made  her  cry  bitterly,  and  I  could 
think  of  nothing  to  say  to  comfort  her — 
could  only  be  foolish  and  cry  too.  Bat 
she  was  evidently  a  woman  accustomed  to 
place  a  strong  restraint  upon  herself  and 
think  of  others  first,  and  she  soon  recovered 
herself  and  bf  gan  talking  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  day.  She  settled  it  all  then 
— the  order  in  which  we  were  to  drive  to 
church — the  girls  in  the  double  buggy,  and 
Gila  would  drive  her  and  ''him"  alone 
in  the  waggon.  I  wanted  her  to  have  one 
of  the  girLs  with  her;  but  no. 

''When  we  first  came  here,"  she  said, 
dry-eyed  enough  now,  "  he  drove  me  across 
the  Divide  in  the  waggon ;  jest  him  and 
me,  and  all  our  sticks  oi  things  behind  us. 
This  wasn't  the  good  house  you  see  now, 
only  two  log  rooms  then,  and  we  were 
beginning  life  together.  Kow  I  guess 
we'll  have  our  last  ride,  but  we'll  have  it 
together,  hfm  and  me,  in  the  old  waggon." 

So  it  was  settled ;  and  by  the  time  the 
girls  had  had  their  breakfast  and  we  were 
in  dressed,  Gila  had  returned  and  it  was 
time  to  set  out  Many  waggons  and 
buggies  were  now  at  the  gate  filled  with 


neighbours  who  were  going  to  "follow  " — 
a  strange  multitude  of  conveyances,  from 
the  primitive  buck-board  to  the  more  pre- 
tentious double-hooded  buggy,  all  their 
occupants  wearii^  some  symbol  of  mourn- 
ing, although  the  mixture  was  very  odd 
occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  a  black 
crape  rosette  pinned  in  front  of  a  pink 
sun -bonnet  But  if  the  outward  signs 
were  a  litUe  incongruous  sometimes,  there 
coidd  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  kindly  jfeeling 
which  had  prompted  it ;  and  after  all, 
there  is  that  about  death  which  investa 
its  meanest  surroundings  with  a  strange 
dignity.  We  were  soon  moving  on  our 
way,  preceded  by  the  Sanboms'  waggon, 
and  the  end  of  the  procession  formed  by 
the  riderf,  their  long-tailed  horses  being 
reined  up  and  walkbg  slowly  till  the  ranch 
was  passed  and  the  open  country  began, 
when  the  pace  mended  not  a  little.  For  on 
the  prairie  everyone  either  walks  or  'lopes, 
the  fast  trotters  being  mostly  kept  for  city 
use0,  and  the  long  taBs  are  cultivated  as  a 
protection  against  the  flies,  the  summer 
pest  of  the  state. 

We  reached  the  church  in  due  time.  It 
was  a  barn-like  building,  made  of  wood  and 
roofed  with  shingle?,  with  "This  is  the 
Lord's  doing  and  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes," 
painted  over  the  door.  Here  we  all  went 
in,  imd  the  coffin  was  put  in  front  of  the 
altar,  which  was  an  extension-table  railed 
off.  The  seats  were  planks  laid  upon  dry 
goods  boxes,  and  unless  yon  sat  down 
carefuUy  upon  them  they  were  apt  to  tip 
up  and  upset  you.  But  the  days  of  this 
edifice  were  already  numbered,  and  there 
was  to  be  a  neat  wooden  church  erected 
and  properly  seated,  which  was  finished 
long  before  I  left  the  state.  Then,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  wretched  concern,  hardly 
water  -  tight,  though  it  had  plenty  of 
windows  through  which  you  could  see  the 
mountains  towering  up  into  the  skv. 

When  the  church  was  full,  old  Father 
Byrne  began  the  service ;  but  I  could  not 
tfl^e  my  eyes  off  the  coffin,  which  had  a 
large  pane  of  glass  let  into  the  lid,  through 
which  you  could  see  the  face  of  the  dead. 
The  service  was  all  said  inside  the  building, 
and  Father  Byrne  gave  a  discourse,  chiefly 
a  eulogy  of  the  deceased  and  an  exhorta- 
tion to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  We  none 
of  us,  I  think,  heard  much  of  it  It  seemed 
unneeded  in  sight  of  that  grey,  shrunken 
face  beneath  the  coffin-lid,  turned  towards 
the  Snowy  Bange — an  unspoken  sermon 
in  itself.  A  hymn  was  next  sung^  "  Bock 
of  Ages,"  to  the  tune  we  all  know  so  well ; 
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and  then  the  service  conclnded  with  the 
Hebrew  form  of  benediction :  "  The  Lord 
bless  thee  and  keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make 
His  face  to  shine  upon  thee  and  give  thee 
peace  now  and  for  evermore." 

And  as  the  last  ''Amen "  was  said,  the 
bearers  lifted  np  the  body  and  carried  it 
out  of  the  chorch.  Only  the  men  folk 
followed  and  the  chief  mourners;  there 
was  a  long  pause,  daring  which  you  coaM 
hear,  through  the  open  door,  the  spade- 
fols  of  earth  falling  on  the  coffin.  When 
no  more  was  to  be  heard  we  all  went  out ; 
the  grave  was  filled  and  earthed  np,  being 
laced  over  with  barbed  wire  to  keep  the 
prairie  wolves  away,  and  on  the  top  were 
the  columbine  wreaths.  Many  comments 
were  passed  upon  these,  one  being  that  it 
« looked  kind  of  less  lonesome,  and  was  a 
pretty  fashion,"  and  anoUier  being  given 
by  Jadge  Craig  that  they  ''wor  pretty 
enough  for  an  English  churchyard  maybe ; 
but,"  he  concluded,  "they  coyotes  would 
soon  destroy  them." 

Next  came  lunch,  which  to-day  every 
one  took  on  the  other  side  of  the 
church  to  which  the  newly  made  grave 
was;  and  if  poor  Mrs.  Sanborn  and 
her  girls  could  have  eaten  ten  chicken 
pies  apiece  they  might  have  had  them. 
Every  one  had  brought  some  little  delicacy 
to  tempt  them  to  eat,  one  friend  having — 
Heaven  only  knows  at  what  care  and 
trouble — procured  some  mutton — a  meat 
we  hardly  ever  saw  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end.  For  ours  was  a  cattle  country, 
and  if  any  one  at  that  time  ventured  to 
introduce  sheep  into  it,  why,  it  was  so 
much  the  worse  for  him  and  his  flocks. 
They  were  driven  away  for  miles,  or 
poboned,  and  the  owners  stood  in  danger 
of  tilieir  Uves. 

We  had  another  service  after  dinner; 
for  as  tiie  Episcopalian  Church  had 
only  the  use  of  the  building  whenever 
there  were  five  Sundays  in  a  month, 
Father  Byrne  naturally  liked  to  put  in 
all  the  services  he  could,  and  the  dear 
old  man  usually  gave  us  the  full  dose 
of  sermons,  to  say  nothing  of  collections, 
as  these  last  augmented  his  stipend,  which 
was  a  very  meagre  one,  considering  that 
he  served  four  churches. 

Indeed,  on  one  occasion  he  plaintively 
remarked  at  the  end  of  the  day  that  the 
total  of  the  collections  would  only  just 
pay  his  fare  on  the  cars;  and  certainly, 
although  there  were  other  coins  in  the 
plate,  tilie  one  most  frequently  represented 
was  the  ever  useful  ten-cent  bit — the  dime. 


Afbernoon  service  being  over,  the 
majority  of  the  congregation,  who  had  long 
distances  to  go  —  ourselves  amongst  the 
number — unhitched  the  horses  and  started 
home. 

Poor  Mrs.  Sanborn !  it  was  a  wrench  to 
her  to  tear  herself  away  from  her  hus- 
band's grave;  bat  when  she  had  at  last 
turned  her  back  upon  the  little  churchyard, 
she  said,  as  she  climbed  into  the  buggy,  in 
which  Gila  was  to  drive*  her  home : 

"  I  du  like  the  flowers.  It  seems  to  me 
less  unkind  like  to  leave  him  alone  tliere 
with  them." 

The  girls  and  1  drove  back  in  the 
waggon,  silent  for  the  most  part.  It  was 
a  calm,  lovely  evening ;  the  sun  was  well 
in  the  west ;  soon  he  would  be  behind  the 
Rockies,  and  leave  us  in  the  darkness,  for 
we  were  so  close  to  the  mountains  that  we 
had  half  an  hour's  less  light  than  the 
ranches  lower  down  on  the  plains. 

But  if  only  one  could  see  beyond  the 
great  peaks  standing  out  sharp  and  dear 
against  the  evening  sky,  there  would  be 
light,  and  warmth,  and  light ;  for  the  sun, 
like  the  friend  we  had  laid  out  of  our 
sight  that  day,  had  only  gone  over  the 
Range  for  a  time. 

SOME  ENGLISH  OPERATIC 
CELEBRITIES. 


The  first  professional  singer  I  remember 
hearing  in  London,  some  sixty-four  years 
ago,  was  Sinclair,  who  had  established 
himself  as  a  popular  favourite  by  his  ex- 
quisite rendering  of  "Pray,  Goody,  please 
to  moderate/'  in  "  Midas."  This,  however, 
was  before  my  time ;  my  only  recollection 
of  him  being  as  the  chief  male  interpreter 
of  an  indUFerent  opera  caUed  '*  Native 
Land,"  in  which  the  charming  Maria  Tree 
figured  most  attractively  as  Coelio.  "  Sin- 
clair," says  Macready  in  his  "Reminis- 
cences," "  was  rattier  a  rough  Scotchman, 
and  it  is  related  of  him  that  when  John 
Kemble  recommended  him  to  place  himself 
under  D'Egville,  to  acquire  more  ease  and 
grace  in  his  action  and  deportment,  he  re- 
plied, in  his  strong  north-country  accent, 
'I  thank  ye,  sir,  Fse  vera  well  where  I 
be.'"    He  died  in  1857. 

I  have  a  far  more  vivid  recollection  of 
his  great  contemporary,  Braham,  who  pre- 
served his  vocal  powers  longer  than  any 
singer  on  record,  not  having  altogether 
retired  from  the  exercise  of  hii9  profession 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.    He 
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was  pronounced  by  Charles  Dibdin  to  be 
the  finest  singer  he  had  ever  heard/and 
this  opinion  was  certainly  endorsed  by  the 
public,  for  a  more  popular  favourite  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  his 
career,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name. 
Naturally  gifted  with  a  full,  dear,  and 
resonant  Toice,  he  was  also  a  thorough 
musician  and  a  derer,  if  not  very  original, 
composer.  His  chief  defects  were  a  ten- 
dency to  overl(»d  his  singing  with  fioritnre 
of  questionable  taste,  and  an  evident  desire 
to  court  the  noisy  applause  of  the  many 
rather  than  the  more  inteUigent  approviu 
of  the  few.  As  an  actor,  he  was  on  a  par 
with  Subini,  in  other  words,  "  a  stick " ; 
but  in  such  characters  as  Tom  Tug,  in  the 
'*  Waterman,"  where  he  had  plenty  to  sing 
and  little  else  to  do,  he  was  unsurpassable. 

Braham  sank  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  building  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  and 
never  recouped  himiself  during  the  manage- 
ment of  it,  his  *'  paying  '*  successes  having 
been  few  and  far  between.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  resembled  the  heroine  of 
the  i'rench  song,  "Jenny  FOuvrl^re,"  *'qui 
se  contentait  de  pen,"  for  I  have  read 
somewhere  that  he  remarked  to  the  dra- 
matist Eenney,  on  one  particular  night, 
that  he  was  proud  of  his  pit.  "Upon 
which,"  says  tiie  author  of  *'  Love,  Law, 
and  Physic/'  '^  I  went  round  to  the  front 
and  counted  exactly  fourteen  persons  in 
it." 

I  can  just  remember  ''Kitty"  Stephens 
warbling,  *'  Bid  me  discourse,"  with  that 
enchanting  sweetness  which  delighted  alike 
oLi  and  young,  and  my  memory  recalls  to 
me  a  pleasing,  but  by  no  means  beautiful 
face  and  a  somewhat  ungraceful  figure. 
According  to  contemporary  statements,  it 
was  in  the  simple  ballad  that  she  particu- 
larly excelled ;  bravura  music  neither  suit- 
ing her  appearance  nor  her  style  of  acting. 
As  Polly  in  the  "Beggar's  Opera"  and 
Sosetta  in  "  Love  in  a  Village,"  she  is  said 
to  have  far  surpassed  any  singer  of  her 
time.  She  was  past  forty  when  she  became 
Lady  Essex,  and  survived  her  husband 
many  years,  respected  and  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  her.  In  1836 — ^if  I  recollect 
rightly  —  two  of  her  nieces,  the  Misses 
Smith,  appeared  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre  ana  sang  "  I  know  a  bank  "  very 
charmingly. 

It  rarely  happens  that  vocal  and  dra- 
matic excellence  of  a  high  order  are  found 
united  in  the  same  individual ;  one  of  the 
few  possessors  of  these  twofold  requisites 
that  I  can  call  to  mind  being  Maria  Tree. 


A  pupil  ol  Bishop  and  Tom  Cooke,  she 
first  appeared  at  Oovent  Garden,  in  1818, 
as  Eosina  in  the  *' Barber  of  Seville," 
with  unqualified  success,  and  subseqtiently 
reaped  fresh  laurels  by  her  exquisite  per- 
formance of  Susannah,  in  the  "Marriage  of 
Figaro."  On  the  revival  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  with  music,  she  personated  suc- 
cessively Viola,  OpheUa,  Imogen,  and 
Rosalind,  and  in  each  character  displayed 
a  grace  and  refinement  peculiarly  her  own. 
of  her  original  *<  creations  "  the  two  most 
noteworthy  were  unquestionably  Mary 
Copp  in  "  Charles  the  Second,"  and  Clari 
in  the  opera  of  that  name.  Her  delicious 
warbling  of  "  Home,  sweet  Home,"  in  the 
latter  piece,  suggested  to  Luttrdl  the  fol- 
lowing preUy  couplet : 

On  this  Tree,  when  a  nightingaje  settles  and  sings, 
The  Tree  will  return  her  as  good  as  she  brings. 

Maria  had  less  pretension  to  beauty  than 
her  sisters,  Mrs.  Qoin  (the  I^rury  Lane 
dancer),  and  Ellen  (Mrs.  Charles  Eean); 
but  her  features,  although  irr^ular,  were 
sbgularly  pleasing;  her  figure  was  ad- 
mirably proportioned,  and  her  voice  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  richest  in  tone  I  ever  re- 
men^ber  hearing.  In  1825  she  married 
Mr.  James  Bradshaw,  some  years  M.P.  for 
Canterbury,  and  made  her  last  appearance 
at.  Covent  Garden  in  her  favourite  parts  of 
Clari  and  Mary  Copp.  She  died  February 
the  seventeenth,  1862. 

There  are  certain  songs  which  old  play- 
goers like  myself  are  apt  to  associate  witii 
particular  singers,  idthout  admitting  the 
posdbUity  of  their  being  equally  well  sung 
by  any  one  else.  "  Cherry  Ripe,"  for  in- 
stance, is  inseparably  connected  in  our 
memories  with  Madame  Vestris;  "Kate 
Kearney,"  with  Mrs.  Waylett;  "Rise, 
gentle  Moon,"  with  Miss  Love ;  and  "  My 
beautiful  Rhine,"  with  Mrs.  Honey.  Simi- 
larly, tiiat  very  tiresome  bravura,  "The 
Soldier  tired,"  in  "Artaxerxes,"  exdusively 
recalls  to  me  Miss  Paton,  as  Mandane,  a 
part  exactly  suited  to  her  flexible  and 
sonorous  voice,  which  she  managed  with 
consummate  skill.  I  remember  her  as 
Lady  William  Lennox,  strikingly  hand- 
some, and  in  the  fcdl  possession  of  her 
splendid  powers,  and  subsequently  as  the 
wife  of  the  tenor,  Joseph  Wood.  She  had 
then  entirely  lost  her  looks,  and  her  once 
rich  and  melodious  tones  had  become  dis- 
agreeably harsh  and  unsympathetic.  In 
the  winter  of  18^1  I  heard  her  and  her 
husband  for  the  last  time  at  the  ^  Dublin 
Theatre,    in  the   ''Sonnambula."^    They 
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were  evidently  bent  on  a  screaming  match, 
and  the  lady  had  onqaesticnably  the  best 
of  it. : 

That  excellent  basso,  Henry  PhQlips, 
onlike  many  of  his  operatic  colleagnes — 
Templeton,  for.  instance — coold  not  only 
sing,  bnt  act;  and  was  therefore  a  great 
card  both  to  the  librettbt  and  to  the 
musical  composer.  Those  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  him  dng  **  Fare- 
well to  the  Mountain,"  and  '<The  Light  of 
other  Days,"  are  not  likely  to  forget  the 
toeat  enjoyed  by  them.  These  two  airs 
became  extraordinarQy  popnlar,  and  I  re- 
member hearing  a  parody  of  the  latter,  en- 
tlUed,  ^'  The  Hat  of  other  Days,"  song  in  an 
embryo  mosic-hall.  Phillips  publidied  two 
Yolomes  of  entertaining  reminiscences,  to 
which  his  portrait — an  admirable  likeness — 
is  prefixed.  He  appears  to havehad  no  dight 
opinion  of  his  own  artistic  merit,  for  in  a 
letter  formerly  in  my  possession,  addressed 
to  a  provincial  friend,  he  annonnces  his 
approaching  visit  on  a  professional  tour, 
and  concludes  by  saying :  ''  Mind  and  in- 
sert in  yonr  local  paper  a  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  the  '  celebrated '  Mr.  Phillips, 
of  Drory  Lane  TfaeatrCi  is  expected  next 
week.  A  little  judicioos  puffing  can  do 
no  harm." 

Among  Phillips's  most  eminent  col- 
leagues, during  the  run  of  the  "  Mountdn 
Sylph,"  at  the  English  Opera  House,  none 
enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  public  favour 
than  Miss  Emma  Bomer,  the  original 
Eolia  of  Bamett's  opera,  and  the  talented 
representative  of  ihe  same  composer's 
**  Fair  Rosamond."  She  had  a  sweet  but 
not  very  powerful  voice,  and  sang  with 
taste  and  feeling;  the  famous  trio,  ''This 
magic-wove  scan,"  the  gem  of  the  work, 
faultlessly  rendered  by  her,  Wilson  (an 
excellent  Donald),  and  Henry  Phillips — 
never  failed  to  elicit  an  enthusiastic  encore. 
.Mjss  Romer  subsequently  married  a  Mr. 
Almond,  but  continued  to  act  under  her 
maiden  name  until  her  retirement  from 
the  stage.  She  died  in  1868,  in  her  fifty- 
fourth  year. 

AnoUier  Emma,  of  more  cosmopolitan 
celebrity,  Miss  Howson,  better  known  as 
Madame  Albertazzi,  made  her  mark  in 
Italy  at  an  early  age  as  a  singer  of  great 
promise,  and,  after  reaping  golden  opinions 
at  the  Sui  Carlo  and  at  Madrid,  was  en- 
gaged, in  1835,  by  the  manager  of  the 
Itfdian  Opera  in  Paris,  and  during  three 
years  sang  alternately  in  that  city  and  in 
London.  Madame  Albertazzi  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  and  lady-like  woman,  and 


her  voice  left  little  to  be  desired,  either  as 
regarded  extent  or  sweetness  of  tone ;  but 
the  effect  of  her  singing  was  constantly 
marred  by  a  listlessness  of  manner  and  an 
absolute  lack  of  animation,  which  acted 
depressingly  on  her  hearers  and  prevented 
her  firom  ever  attaining  the  highest  rank 
in  her  profession.  In  1838  she  joined  an 
English  opera  company  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  for  some  weeks  drew  good  houses  in 
'*  La  Gazza  Ladra."  Soon  after,  her  voice 
began  to  l6se  its  freshness,  and  from  that 
period  her  health  gradually  declined.  In 
1846  I  heard  her  for  the  last  time  at  the 
Princess's  as  Adina  in  "L'Elisir  d'Amore"; 
Paul  Bedford — a  very  inefficient  substitute 
for  Lablache — ^being  the  Dulcamara.  She 
was  then  but  a  faint  shadow  of  her  former 
self,  and  died  in  September  of  the  following 
year,  aged  only  thirty-four. 

In  1844  I  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  Balfe's  ^'Daughter  of  St. 
Mark,"  not  by  any  means  one  of  his  best 
works,  but  containing  two  airs:  ''Oh, 
smile  as  thou  wert  wont  to  smile,"  and 
<<We  may  be  happy  yet^"  both  sung  by 
the  tenor,  Harrison,  which  soon  became 
extraordinarily  popular,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  were  annexed  by  every  barrel 
organist  in  London,  In  these  and  other 
ballads  by  the  same  composer,  Harrison's 
success  was  incontestable;  his  voice,  re- 
markably pure  in  qudity,  was  melodious, 
and,  above  all,  sympathetic,  and  to  this 
natural  gift  incessant  study  had  added  a 
clear  and  distinct  delivery  and  a  thoroughly 
artistic  refinement  of  expression  and  style. 
As  in  the  case  of  most  tenor  singers  within 
my  recollection,  his  histrionic  capabilities 
were  extremely  moderate,  and  the  phrtoe, 
"vox,  et  prsdterea  nihil,"  might,  as  a 
general  rule,  have  been  correctly  applied  to 
him.  But  on  one  occasion  he  fairly  startled 
me,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  the  most  un- 
grateful part  of  the  operatic  repertory, 
that  of  Pollione  in  "l^orma."  On  the 
production  of  an  Anglicised  version  of 
Bellini's  masterpiece  at  Covent  Garden,  in 
Kovember,  1841,  inspired,  it  is  presumable, 
by  the  example  of  one  of  the  greatest  lyric 
artists  of  her  time,  Adelaide  Kemble,  he 
threw  off  his  customary  apathy,  and  sang 
and  acted  as  he  had  never  done  before, 
and  probably  never  did  again.  It  was  a 
revelation,  and  a  totally  unexpected  one. 

The  mention  of  Oharles  Kemble's 
marvellously  gifted  daughter  recalls  to  me 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  enraptured  audience 
on  that  eventful  night,  the  frantic  waving 
of  hats  and  the  ringing  shouts  of  applause 
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from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  densely 
crowded  house.  I  have  witnessed  manysnch 
demonstrations  in  my  time,  but  never  one 
more  spontaneously  cordial  and  sincere. 
Adelaide  Eemble  deserved  all  this,  and 
more.  She  was  incomparably  th6  best 
English  singer  that  had  graced  the  stage 
for  many  a  year — a  perfect  mistress  of  her 
art,  displaymg  in  every  character  assumed 
by  her  a  combination  of  vocal  and  dn- 
matic  excellence,  such  as  few  have  ever 
equalled  and  none  surpassed.  The  remem- 
brance of  her  brief  but  glorious  profes- 
sional career  will  always  be  to  me  an 
unfading  pleasure  of  memory;  and  with 
her  honoured  name  these  reminiscences  of 
bygone  days  may  appropriately  be  closed. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  VERNON. 

By  a.  MOBERLY. 

AutJun-  of  "  lady  VaUria;*  etc,  tte. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Colonel  Fortescue  stood  leaning 
against  the  mantelshelf,  looking  thought- 
fmly  into  the  blaze.  It  was  but  a  few 
steps  from  the  window  to  my  chair  by 
the  fireside,  but  as  I  took  them  I  debated 
the  whole  question  of  my  position  in  my 
mind,  and  came  to  a  resolution.  I  would 
attempt  no  confession  now.  Witbin  a  few 
hours  he  must  be  in  possession  of  my 
letter.  I  would  use  the  time  lefk  me  to 
gain  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
Muriel  might  be  aided,  if  such  a  chance 
were  still  left  to  me.  No,  I  could  not 
give  up  this  one  last  hour. 

''What  do  you  think  of  your  daughter  t " 
were  his  first  words. 

"Of  MnrieH  Ah,  it  would  take  too 
long  to  say,"  I  began  lightly^  but  my 
voice  broke  and  the  tears  nuuied  to  my 
eyea 

'<I  was  afraid  she  misht  have  struck 
you  as — ^not  exactly  unkmd  but  hard — 
just  a  little  hard,  when  she  spoke  of  her 
father,  and  perhaps  more  worldly  wise 
than  is  natural,  but  you  must  make 
excnsea  She  has  lived  all  her  life  on 
the  defensivcj  poor  child.  Tou  will  change 
all  that.  I  have  never  seen  her  so  moved 
and  excited  as  to-day.  Think  of  it— she 
has  never  had  a  woman  to  love  her  before." 

''Her  aunt,  or  the  Lady  Principal t " 

"Mra  Yipont  is  an  excellent  woman, 
smart  and  business-like;  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  her;  not  an  inch  of  motherly 


fibre  in  her  composition,  though ;  and  Miss 
Honor  Vernon — wdl,  you  know  what  she 
was,  my  dear — ^little  bitter  weedl  She 
was  the  same  to  the  last,  doing  her  duty 
by  Muriel  in  keepbg  her  safe  firom  her 
father,  but  nothing  more,  I  believe  she 
actudly  disliked  the  girl " 

'*  Visiting  the  sins  of  the  mother  on  the 
child.  Is  Bertram's  father  doing  the  same  f 
Do  not  give  yourself  the  pain  of  telling 
me.  I  bive  guessed  how  it  is.  Muriel's 
mother  is  the  curse  of  Muriel's  life.  What 
man  in  his  senses  would  let  his  son  take 
the  daughter  of  such  a  woman  to  wife! 
Ah,  Colonel  Fortescue,  would  not  you 
give  thanks  to  hear  that  the  poor  wretch 
can  do  no  more  mischief— that  she  lies 
quiet  in  her  grave  and  can  trouble  you 
no  moret  If  it  were  the  other  woman 
who  escaped  and  she  who  had  died " 

*'  No,  no  1 "  he  cried,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  "Don't  think  such  a  thing. 
It  would  be  the  cruellest  misfortune  of 
Muriel's  life.  Never  mind  what  is  past 
and  gone — you  are  all  she  has,  and  you 
stand  between  her  and  Tom  Vernon." 

He  walked  agitatedly  towards  me  and 
sat  down  beside  my  chair. 

"  It  makes  a  CO  ward  of  me  to  think  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you  and  how  you  may  take 
it.  I  have  even  tried  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  have  no  right  to  interfere  at  all;  but 
for  Muriel's  sake '' 

"  Let  us  keep  to  that,"  I  answered  him 
earnestly,  layfaoig  a  cold,  untrembling  hand 
on  his  as  I  spoke.  "  TUnk  of  Mrs.  Vernon 
as  dead  and  gone;  that  you  are  speaUng 
to  her  ghost,  her  poor  wandering  spirit 
long  past  every  earthly  feeling  but  love  for 
Muriel  Speak  to  me  boldly.  I  shall  not 
cry  nor  faint.  The  bitterest  words  you 
can  use  will  not  touch  me.  I  am  a  dead 
woman,  only  called  back  to  the  living 
world  for  Muriel's  sake." 

"  This  is  morbid,  morbid,"  he  muttered 
under  his  moustache.  '*Deadf  No  such 
thing!  You  have  your  life  before  you, 
and  now  that  you  have  been  brave  enough 
to  come  forward  and  face  it  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  happy  one. 
You  will  begin  again  from  this  moment, 
promise  me.  Let  us  help  you  to  forget 
the  miserable  past "  He  checked  him- 
self, for  I  held  up  my  hand  imperatively. 

"Let  us  speak  of  nothing  but  Muriel 
What  was  I  wanted  for  in  the  first 
instance  1 " 

"  It  was  Bertram's  father,  old  Admiral 
(Gordon,  who  insisted  on  it.  'Any  one 
can  understand  Tom  Vernon's  wife  running 
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away  from  him,'  he  saysi,  *  bat  not  leaving 
her  child  in  his  datches.  Let  her  come 
forward  like  an  honest  woman  and  tell 
me  her  own  story  face  to  faca  I  shall 
know  whether  to  believe  it  or  not.'  He  is 
a  stubborn  old  boy ;  won't  even  see  Mariel 
or  listen  to  a  word  of  my  explanations ; 
bat  now  yoa  are  here  it  voll  be  all  right. 
Yoa  will  satisfy  Gordon  and  pat  Mariel 
safe  ander  the  Lord  Chancellor's  care,  and 
when  Bertram  comes  back  from  his  next 
eroise,  why,  we'll  have  a  wedding,  and  all 
live  happy  ever  after  1 " 

He  stopped,  for  he  saw  in  my  face  the 
spasm  of  pain  that  shot  throagh  me.  I 
wrung  my  hands  in  unavailing  regret. 
''  Why  cannot  I  do  this  thing  for  you  f  " 
I  said,  half  sobbing.    He  caught  some  of 

"What!  You  are  frightened  1  No 
wonder.  What  an  idiot  I  am,  lettbg  you 
think  that  we  are  going  to  leave  you  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  idl  the  trouble  and  the 
scandal  that  Tom  Vernon  may  raise  if  he 
choosea  I  ought  to  liave  explained  first 
thing  how  we — ^the  (Gordons  and  I — ^had 
planned  to  make  it  safe  for  you.  I  do  not 
pretend  there  is  no  danger.  Tom  Vernon 
openly  declares  that  he  would  go  any 
lengths  to  get  you  back " 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Vernon/'  I 
declared  with  a  sort  of  gloomy  triumph.. 
**  He  can  do  nothing  to  me.  He  has  no 
power  and  no  right— — '* 

"  No  right  1  My  dear  lady,  he  has  every 
right  that  the  law  allows.  Every  right 
that  a  husband  has  over  his  wife  ! " 

Hb  dismay  was  so  evident  that  it  con- 
fased  me.  ''Divorced,"  I  murmured,  with 
my  head  bent  dowa 

''Divorced!  What  do  you  meani 
There  was  never  a  divorce  at  al).  He  is 
your  veritable,  lawful  husband.  What  have 
yoa  been  toldt  What  misapprehension 
have  you  been  living  under  1 " 

The  room  seemed  to  torn  round  with 
me.  Then  I  went  to  the  writing-table  on 
which  the  parcel  of  Mrs.  Vernon's  papers 
lay,  and  brought  them  to  him.  The  light 
was  waning  at  our  end  of  the  room.  I 
lighted  a  candle  and  placed  it  near  him. 

"Will  you  look  over  these  I  I  know 
nothing  more  tlian  what  is  in  them." 

He  looked  as  perplexed  as  myself  over 
the  bills. 

"What  does  all  this  meani"  he 
muttered  as  he  turned  them  about.  His 
face  grew  darker  and  darker  as  the  anony- 
mous notes  rustled  through  his  fingers. 

"  Who  sent  you  these  t "  he  broke  out 


angrily.  "  Who  was  it  that  knew  where 
to  find  you  while  I  was  searching  for  you 
in  vain  f  A  tri<^,  a  trick  played  in  your 
husband's  interests ;  and  it  succeeded  too, 
did  it  notf  You  were  frightened  into 
running  away,  and  stopping  your  ears,  and 
shutting  your  eyes,  and  hiding  where  none 
of  the  friends  who  were  ready  to  help  you 
could  find  you.  Foolish^  worse  than  foolish, 
when  you  had  Muriel  to  think  of.  You 
should  have  fought  for  your  good  name  for 
her  sake ;  but  there — ^there — ^how  should  I 
know  your  side  of  the  story  f " 

How,  indeed,  when  I  did  not  know  it 
myself  1  The  situation  was  getting  too 
complicated  for  me  to  grasp.  He  glmced 
at  the  newspapers  contemptuously. 

*'  And  you  never  sought  to  know  more  f 
You  would  have  heard  how  the  whole  case 
collapsed — Tom  Vernon  and  the  lawyers 
alone  know  how.  He  wouldn't  go  into 
the  witness-box;  then  the  maid,  Fanny 
Burridge,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Some 
said  that  you  had  spirited  her  away,  others 
that  Tom  knew  better  than  to  let  her 
appear.  Then  came  poor  Espinal's  death 
and  his  last  letter  to  Miss  Honor.  Whati 
You  had  never  heard  of  thatl"  He  gave 
me  a  look  of  incredulous  wonderment. 
*'  It  was  the  talk  of  the  country.  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  Monte  Carlo  when  I  found 
I  could  do  nothing  for  you  in  England,  to 
beg  him  to  help  me  to  clear  you.  I  was 
so  sure,  my  dear,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
tell  ttiat  could  hurt  you.  I  was  too  late. 
His  pride  and  his  passion  had  been  so 
cruelly  wounded  when  you  undeceived 
him,  and  he  found  it  was  from  your  hus- 
band's brutality  you  had  fled,  and  that  he 
was  nothing  to  you,  that  I  think  his  mind 
had  become  unhinged.  He  seemed  half 
mad  with  rage,  and  disappointment,  and 
drink.  He  had  been  playing  high,  too, 
and  his  luck  was  a  nine  days'  wonder. 
But  he  behaved  like  a  gentleman  at  the 
last.  The  letter  he  wrote  to  Miss  Honor 
before  he  shot  himself  exonerated  you 
completely,  and  Tom  was  the  firat  to 
admit  it" 

The  last  words  were  said  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  contempt  that  added  to  my  be- 
wilderment We  kept  silence  for  a  space, 
he  apparently  absorbed  in  some  disagreeable 
reminiscences,  I  trying  to  fit  these  frag- 
ments in  with  the  rest  of  the  story,  and 
watching  now  and  then  the  two  figures  in 
the  balcony,  where  the  last  glow  of  warm 
sunset  still  lingered. 

"  Surely,"  I  said  suddenly,  catchine  at  a 
chance  of  escape  that  seemed  to  ofier  itself, 
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"  if,  as  yoa  say,  that  letter  was  a  complete 
exoneration — if  Mr.  Vernon  accepted  it — 
and — and  the  divorce  suit  came  to  an  end, 
why  is  not  Admiral  Gordon  satisfied! 
Why  most  he  see  me  V* 

« I  have  pat  that  to  him  as  strongly  as  I 
could.  I  have  his  answer  here,"  searching 
amongst  some  letters;  "I  brought  it  think- 
ing you  m^ht  ask  that  questioa  He  says : 
'  Iiie  letter  has  no  weight  with  me.  It  is 
only  what  a  man  like  Espinal  would  think 
it  a  fine  and  chivakous  thing  to  do,  to  help 
the  woman  he  was  fond  of  in  the  only 
way  left  to  him.  Besides,  yon  yourself 
admit  that  he  was  stark  mad  when  he 
wrote  it.  As  for  Tom  Vernon's  opinion, 
tiiere  is  no  sin  that  his  wife  could  commit 
that  he  wouldn't  condone  if  she  came  back 
to  him  with  her  pockets  well  lined ;  and  I 
hear  that  Mrs.  Vernon  gets  all  the  West 
Indian  estates  as  well  as  the  Monte  Carlo 
winnings — the  devil's  own  coin  with  the 
blood-mark  upon  it.'  I  need  not  distress 
you  by  readine  more.  You  see  it  is  no 
use  arguing  wfth  him.  Espinal  made  his 
will  before  ne  left  England,  leaving  every- 
thbg  to  you,  and  I'll  swear  to  ms  being 
sane  when  that  letter  was  written,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  he  was  mad,  poor  fellow, 
when  he  ctoie  to  his  terrible  death  after- 
wards He's  light  about  Tom.  I  wish  I 
could  disbelieve  him.  I  could  almost  for- 
give Tom  if  I  could  imagine  it  was  for 
yourself  he  wanted  you  and  not  for  your 
lovef  s  money.  That  a  man  can  fall  so 
low  I " 

There  was  honest  grief  mingled  with 
the  anger  in  his  eyes. 

"  He  was  my  friend  once,  you  see,"  he 
said,  with  a  sigh.  **In  the  old  days  at 
school  he  stuck  to  me,  and  though  I  had 
to  thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life 
once  or  twice  to  keep  him  straight,  yet  he 
bore  no  malice.  It  is  the  same  now.  Per- 
haps he  only  looks  upon  me  as  a  foolish 
old  man,  useful  as  a  link  between  him  and 
Muriel ;  but  he  won't  break  off  with  me, 
and  when  I  think  of  him  it  is  always  as 
the  Tom  Vernon  of  old  days,  the  good 
fellow  that  I  always  felt  had  it  in  him  to 
be  a  bad  fellow  as  well.  Maybe  if  I  had 
stuck  by  him  I  could  have  saved  you  both, 
but  he  is  out  of  my  hands  now  and  into 
Levison's.  Levison  1  A  low  adventurer 
of  whom  I've  heard  stories  which  should 
make  any  honest  man  refuse  to  be  seen  on 
the  same  ride  of  the  street  with  him  1 
And  he  holds  Vernon  in  his  power — and 
Vernon  holds  Muriel  1 " 

The  Colonel's  speech  really  ended  with 


a  ffood  strong  expletive  under  his  breath 
red-hot  from  his  heart,  not  intended  for 
my  ears.    I  mentally  added,  "  Amen  1 " 

A^ain  we  sat  in  silence — a  long,  sympa- 
thetic silence — during  which  I  was  well 
content  to  sit  in  the  shadow  studying  his 
handsome  stem  face,  that  softened  gradu- 
ally to  its  usual  frank,  genial  expression. 

«  We  shall  make  her  safe  now,  thanks 
to  you.  You  will  be  ready  on  Monday, 
eleven  punctually  1  You  wQl  allow  me  to 
call  for  you  witifi  Muriel  f  I  suppose  she 
had  better  come.  I  must  take  her  away 
now,  it  is  time." 

I  could  not  let  him  gothus.  "  Wait — 
one  moment,"  I  plead^.  *'  That  letter  I 
spoke  of.    You  ou^t  to  read  it  first" 

"  I  will  go  to  my  rooms  and  get  it  on 
our  way  to  the  station." 

''Do.  It  will  explain — ^what  I  cannot 
tell  you  now."  Something  seemed  clutch- 
ing at  my  throat  while  I  spoke  and  stop- 
ping my  words.  ''It  is  the  truth  every 
word.  We  are  all  in  a  horribly  false  posi- 
tion. Perhaps  I  may  never  see  you  or 
Muriel  again,  but  you  will  try  to  foigive 
me " 

"Forgive  yout"  He  looked  alarmed 
and  puzzled — no  wonder — ^but  asked  no 
more,  for  the  window  opened  and  Muriel 
peeped  in. 

"Must  we  gol  So  soonl"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  But  we  shall  meet  again,  and 
then  soon — ^very  soon,  Miles  says — I  may 
have  you  for  ever  and  always,  my  own 
mother  darling  ! "  she  cried,  with  her  arms 
round  my  neck — while  I — ah,  how  my 
spirit  fainted  within  me  at  the  anguish 
of  this  last  parting,  while  my  lips  refused 
to  frame  the  farewell  which  I  knew  must 
be  for  ever. 

CHAPTER  X. 

They  had  passed  out  of  my  life  for 
ever,  all  three,  and  the  worst  was  over 
now.  So  I  told  myself,  ritting  drearily 
over  the  fire.  I  had  played  my  part  to 
the  end  according  to  my  lights;  well  or 
ill^  it  was  over,  over,  over !  I  repeated 
the  word  again  and  again,  each  time  with 
sharper  pain. 

Muriel,  my  darling!  I  felt  her  warm 
kisses  on  my  cheek,  and  her  arms  around 
me  still.  I  had  gained  her  love  and 
caresses  by  fraud,  but  was  unrepentant 
Had  not  Muriel  said  I  was  the  very 
mother  she  would  have  chosen  1  Then 
I  fell  to  musing  how  it  would  have  been 
had  the  veritable  Mrs.  Vernon  stood  in 
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my  place.  Poor  soul,  I  believed  her 
honest,  but  also  capable  of  doing  the  very 
fooliahest  thing  in  any  emergency — ^Colonel 
Foitescne's  story  showed  as  much.  What 
chance  would  there  have  been  for  Muxiers 
interests  confided  to  her  baby  bands  1 

''What  chance  is  there  nowt"  some 
mocking  demon  whispered  in  my  ear. 
*<  You,  by  your  ill-advised  candour,  have 
put  it  out  of  your  power  to  afford  her  even 
the  shadow  of  protection.  What  did  Colonel 
Fortescue  sayf  'You  are  all  she  has. 
You,  and  you  alone  stand  between  her 
and  Tom  Vernon.'  And  you  have  given  her 
up  to  him." 

"  But  I  was  bound  in  honour  to  tell  the 
truth " 

<*  Honour ! "  scoffed  the  demon.  '*  Punc- 
tilio 1  Your  mind  has  been  weakened  by 
illness— Dr.  Walsham  cannot  be  altogether 
wrong — and  you  have  brooded  over  your 
temporary  alias  till  you  have  become  a 
monomaniac.  You  have  kept  to  the  name 
and  character  of  the  late  Mrs.  Vernon  just 
as  long  as  it  suited  your  own  convenience, 
and  yet  flinch  from  holding  it  for  a  few  days 
longer  when  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
another  that  you  should  do  so.  How  else 
can  you  help  Muriel  f " 

I  had  no  answer  to  make.  I  was  so 
wretchedly  ignorant  of  all  that  it  most 
imports  that  a  woman  should  know  con- 
cerning her  rights  and  her  duties,  that  I 
could  not  tell  whether  any  one  but  the 
mother  had  a  right  to  interpose  between 
father  and  child,  or  even  how  far  the 
mother's  authority  extended. 

"  Suppose,"  the  demon  went  on  seduc- 
tively— "  there  is  no  harm  in  supposing — 
that  you  had  let  them  all  have  their  own 
way.  You  were  asked  to  do  nothing  but 
sit  with  your  hands  folded  and  accept  the 
life  that  they  were  shaping  for  you.  Dr. 
Walsham  and  the  whole  hospital  staff 
would  agree  that  the  days  of  your  life  as 
Elizabeth  Margison  are  all  a  delusion. 
You  cannot  recollect  your  old  name  — 
your  husband  —  your  homei  What  of 
that  t  The  medical  profession  can  furnish 
similar  instances  by  the  score.  Only 
the  maternal  instinct  is  aroused  when 
yon  are  brought  into  contact  with  your 
daughter.  Deny  it  if  you  can.  Why  not 
give  in  to  the  opinion  of  wiser  heads  than 
yours  %  Are  you  afraid  of  Mr.  Vernon — 
of  the  husband  whom  you  have  foi^otten  i 
They  are  all  as  anxious  as  yourself  to  keep 
you  apart.  Colonel  Fortescue  has  assured 
yon  that  you  are  safe,  at  least  for  the 
present.    When  your  work  is  done,  when 


you  have  given  Muriel  into  secure  keeping, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  go  your  own  way  and 
disappear  out  of  their  lives  again." 

The  demon  was  excellent  company.  I 
was  so  sure  of  having  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  yield  to  his  suggestions  that  I 
could  allow  myself  to  dream  in  the  fire- 
light over  his  picture  of  what  might  have 
been.  I  aimed  at  no  earthly  advantage  for 
myself — no  future  of  ease  and  joy.  These 
last  brief  days  had  held  enough  to  glorify 
the  remainder  of  my  poor  meagre  life. 
For  what  had  come  to  me  I  gave  thanks, 
and  was  meekly  content  to  take  up  the 
old  life  agaii^  brightened  now  and  then  by 
a  secret  glimpse  of  my  darling  or  of  MQes 
Fortescua  He  would  give  me  a  kindly 
thought  now  and  then  when  I  had  vanished, 
like  the  ghost  that  I  was. 

At  his  very  name  the  demon  seemed 
discomfited,  as  if  it  had  been  a  drop  of 
holy  water.  Colonel  Fortescue  knew  the 
truth.  He  had  read  my  letter  by  this 
time;  he  had  promised  to  believe  me; 
he 

The  spell  was  broken^  or  I  thought  sa 
My  lancUady  entered  with  a  note  on  a 
salver,  and  made  a  little  commotion, 
lighting  up  candles,  mending  the  fire. 
Then  she  hurried  down  again  at  the 
sound  of  a  loud  knock  and  ring. 

I  felt  dimly  aggrieved  at  the  dispersion 
of  my  fancies,  and  unwilling  to  come  back 
to  the  outside  world  again.  I  turned  the 
note  over  and  over  without  opening  it, 
wondering  languidly  who  was. likely  to 
write  to  me.  It  biad  been  left  by  hand, 
not  posted.  The  envelope  was  a  cheap 
tinted  paper  one,  and  the  address  was  in  a 
neat  business  hand.  I  had  a  queer  feeling 
at  my  finger-tips  as  I  tore  it  open  that 
I  should  come  upon  something  distasteful, 
but  I  wasn't  given  time  enough  to  see. 
The  door  flew  open  again,  thb  time  to 
admit  Dr.  Millar.  I  was  so  startied  at  the 
sight  of  him  that  I  dropped  the  note 
unopened. 

"  Is  anything  wrong  1  Has  Kitty  come 
back  % " 

'*No,  no;  don't  be  alarmed.  I  was 
obliged  to  come  up  to  town  on  some  un- 
expected business,  and  thought  Fd  look  in, 
that's  all,"  he  said,  shaking  hands  rather 
flurriedly.  "  I'm  going  back  by  the  next 
train — or  I  think  so " 

This  was  so  unlike  his  usual  precise, 
deliberate  manner,  that  I  grew  more  and 
more  uneasy,  though  I  tried  not  to  let  him 
see  it. 

«  Does  Kitty  think  I  can't  get  on  with- 
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oat  her  1  Tell  her  Tm  managing  famously. 
IVe  been  giving  a  luncheon-party  since 
yoa  leftk  Colondi  Fortescne  has  been  here. 
He  brought  my  daughter  Moriel  to  see 
me." 

«  My  daughter."  How  did  that  slip  oat  1 
The  demon  only  knew. 

« Colonel  Fortescne!"  He  looked  re- 
lieved. '*  Then  yoa  have  seen  him,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  my  carelessness  has  done  no 
harm.  That  letter  you  gave  me  to  post — 
I  cannot  imagine  how  it  happened — Kitty 
took  it  out  of  the  pocket  of  my  great-coat, 
or,  she  took  out  something  —  we  shall 
never  know  what — ^and  posteil  it  instead. 
I  never  put  the  coat  on  again  till  to- 
day, and  coming  up  in  the  train  I  found 
it" 

He  made  this  slightly  confused  state- 
ment plain  by  holding  out,  with  a  hang-dog 
air,  my  own  letter  to  Colonel  Fortescne  ! 

**  I  went  at  once  to  his  rooms,  but  they 
said  he  was  from  home,  and  they  didn'fi 
know  when  he  might  be  expected,  so  I 
wouldn't  leave  it  there  without  your 
orders.  I  went  to  his  club  to  see  if  he 
had  been  there  by  any  chance,  and  got  his 
Hertfordshire  address.  Has  he  come  back 
to  town,  or  shall  I  follow  him  down  to 
Hertfordshire  with  it  f  There  is  no  post 
there  on  Sundays,  perhaps." 

He  was  so  genuinely  distressed — poor 
little  extra  particular  man  that  he  was — at 
Kitty's  most  characteristic  blunder,  that  I 
could  do  naught  but  console  him  by  de- 
claring that  it  was  of  no  importance ;  and 
at  last  he  departed  reassured. 

The  letter  lay  intact  on  my  table,  and  in 
my  ear  the  demon  suddenly  whbpered : 
"Your  chance;  take  it  1 " 

The  burning  coals  in  the  grate  crashed 
inwards  suddenly,  leaving  a  great  glowing 


gulf  with  a  heart  of  flame.  I  looked  at 
the  letter  and  then  at  the  fieiy  little 
funiace.  "  The  only,  proof,"  whispered  the 
demon. .  "  Away  with  it ! " 

In  sheer  terror  of  myself — of  that  new 
self,  all  unknown  to  me,  that  was  develop- 
ing daUy  full  of  new  moods  and  impulses — 
I  turned  and  stood  with  my  back  to  the 
letter,  wondering  what  excuse  I  could 
make  for  ringing  for  Mrs.  Brent  I  longed 
for  some  sane,  human  companionship.  The 
neglected  note  crackled  under  my  foot  I 
pid^ed  it  up  and  opened  it  at  last 

**  Madam  (it  ran),  —  Martha  Pexton 
presents  her  respectful  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Vernon,  and  has  something  particular 
to  show  her.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
calling  between  eleven  and  twelve  to- 
morrow if  Mrs.  y.  will  give  her  word  of 
honour  as  a  lady  to  keep  the  visit  quite 
privata  If  Colonel  Fortescne  or  any  other 
Uving  creature  knows,  the  business  is  at  an 
end,  and  you  will  repent  it  to  the  last  dav 
of  your  life.  With  Mrs.  Vernon,  and  wiu 
Mrs.  Vernon  only,  will  I  have  any  dealings. 

''  Respectfully  yours, 
"Martha  Pexton. 

"  Think  twice  before  refusing,  for  Miss 
Muriers  sake." 

"  For  Muriel's  sake !  *'  I  had  grown  to 
look  upon  the  words  as  ominous — as  a 
spell  which  I  must  needs  obey,  and  which 
was  drawing  me  farther  and  farther  along 
the  dark  road  of  deception.  "  Mrs.  Vernon, 
and  Mrs.  Vernon  only.'' 

"  What  shall  I  do  f"  I  cried  aloud. 

"  Another  chance ! "  laughed  the  demon. 
"  Take  it^for  Muriel's  sake  I " 

But  it  was  Martha  Pexton's  letter  that  I 
dropped  into  the  glowing  cinders. 
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CHAPTER  XV,      CHARING   CROSS, 

LucyThorne  did  not  quits  knov  tba 
Kactor  after  all.  He  had  not  been  In  the 
traia  five  mlnates  before  she  had  dis- 
appeared from  Ma  miad  ai  a  haman  being, 
and  be  only  remembered  the  ezprenion 
of  her  itroDg  face  as  abe  said  :  "  He  has 
taken  a  rerolvei." 

Oa  the  way  to  London  be  was  worried 
by  many  and  diBtracting  tboaghts.  To 
begin  with,  this  lort  of  precipitate  action 
was  qnite  unlike  him,  and  as  eoon  as  the 
first  impulse  was  over,  dottbta  and  scmples 
began  to  crowd  into  tbe  field.  Wby  had 
he  led  that  good  woman  to  gappose  that 
ha  would  or  conld  bring  her  brother  back ! 
Moet  likely  he  wonld  not  find  bim — he 
might  go  Irom  Victoria,  or  from  Gannon 
Street,  with  the  reasonable  idea  of  tlirowing 
hia  family  off  the  scent  And  if  be  was 
fonnd,  why  ahoald  he  consent  to  come 
back  t  The  Beotor  had  no  bold  over  htm 
of  any  kind ;  he  did  not  even  know  him 
as  his  pariah  priest  It  was  not,  as  far  aa 
one  knew  at  present,  a  matter  for  the 
police,  and  therefore  the  Bactor  had  no 
forcp,  either  moral  or  pbyaical,  to  rely 
apon  for  help.  Why  was  he  starting  off 
on  sQcb  a  wild  goose  chase  1  Then  came 
back  the  remembrance  of  all  Lncy  Thorne 
had  said  and  looked;  of  her  half-veiled 
reproaches  of  Poppy  L&timer;  of  those 
wordp,  "He  baa  taken  a  revolver."  The 
oneastness  which  leized  again  and  ^ain 
on  Mr.  Cantillon's  mind,  as  he  thought 
over  all  that  pnshed  him  still  irresistibly 


in  the  direction  in  which  the  train  waa 
og  him.  "  ^ot  mad,  bat  miserable  t " 
Poor  fellow  t  And  then  there  was  the 
possibility,  wtiich  had  bad  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  these  sudden  reaolations,  that 
Poppy  and  her  aunt  might  be  spared 
soma  very  serious  annoyance  if  the 
young  man's  jonmey  coold  be  stopped. 
Wby  was  he  going  back  to  Switzerland, 
if  not  to  see  her  again  ! 

Sitting  in  ^is  comfortable  corner,  the 
Bector  nit  rather  like  a  cldld  who  had 
ondertaken  to  stop  a  locomotive  engiae, 

anei^nal  did  he  think  bimself,  in  these 
cooler  moments,  to  encountering  a  human 
creature  wild  with  love  and  despair.  Yet, 
in  these  same  cooler  momenta,  though  be 
called  himself  foolitb  and  preiumptnoua 
for  trying  to  interfere,  the  oaLy  alternative 
course  stUl  seemed  impossible.  He  could 
not  I'b&t  afternoon,  have  walked  quietly 
back  across  the  fields  to  his  hoaee;  leaving 
Miss  Thorne  with  nothing  but  sage  words 
to  comfort  her;  strolling  up  the  garden, 
with  small  attentions  to  bis  fiowers  by 
the  way;  sitting  down  with  Fanny's  picture 
in  the  study;  eating  a  peacetal  dinner; 
reading  an  interesting  book ;  going  to  l>ed 
with  a  comfortable,  if  rather  sleepy 
conscience ;  wtiile  all  the  time  that  young 
man  was  tearing  back  to  Switzerland 
with  a  revolver  in  Ida  pocket  iu[id  heaven 
knows  what  wild  ideas  in  bis  head, 

iSo ;  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  shepherd 
moat  go  after  the  strayed  sheep.  And  yet 
—  "  Useless,  perfectly  aselesa  —  uncom- 
fortable and  absurd,"  the  poor  Bector 
muttered.  "  If  I  catch  him,  which  Is  not 
likely,  be  will  ask  me  what  right  I  have 
to  interfere." 

And  yet — to  return  to  the  cbUd  and  the 
j  engine — a  good  deal  may  be  done  by 
I  waving  a  red  fiag.     In  short  ^be  whole 
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qae8tIon  resolved  itself  into  ''Shall  I 
catch  himl"  only  to  appear  once  more 
in  all  its  separate  elements,  with  an 
argument  on  every  point,  which  lasted 
till  the  Bector  arrived  at  Paddington. . 

He  was  not  surprised  at  himself,  th«agh 
conflicts  of  this  kind  always  disturbed  and 
saddened  him.  He  had  never  flattered 
himself  that  he  possessed  a  decided  or  a 
courageous  character.  If  he  had,  Fanny 
Latimer  would  have  been  his  wife  years 
ago.  He  always  looked  about  him  too 
much  before  taking  an  irrevocable  step, 
and  was  naturally  afraid  of  any  sort  of 
violent  action.  A  quarrel,  all  his  life,  had 
b3en  to  him  an  impossibility.  He  would 
have  been  like  the  second  of  those  dear 
old  hermits  in  the  story,  who^  when  bis 
brother  wished,  for  the  sake  of  experience, 
to  teach  him  and  hicaself  how  to  quarrel 
for  a  stone,  could  find  nothing  to  say  but 
<'If  it  be  yours,  then  take  it."  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  added  that  indolence 
of  spirit  had  much  more  to  do  with  Henry 
Oantillon's  meekness  than  timidity. 

He  disliked  London,  and  as. he  drove  in 
his  cab  through  streets  beautiful  with  sun- 
set, fidl  of  lovely  effects  of  gold  and  purple 
mistiness  which  he  was  too  much  occupied 
to  see,  the  futility  of  his  ndssion  impressed 
itself  upon  him  more  and  more.  Certainly 
he  had  been  a  ridiculous  person  to  dream 
of  catching  one  specif  young  man  in 
London.  Such  a  thought  could  never 
have  been  born,  except  in  the  deepest 
depths  of  a  rural  country,  in  atbsolutely 
bucolic  minds  like  poor  Miss  Thorne'a  and 
his  own. 

"  Charing  Gross  1  Now  for  two  hours 
of  noisy,  interminable  waiting,  with  a  dead 
failure  at  the  end  of  it." 

.  As  he  stepped  out  of  the  cab»  Geoffrey 
j^horne,  with  a  small  bag  in  his  hand, 
walked  into  the  station  before  him. 

"Oh  I  Stop  him  1 "  exclaimed  theJEtector. 

He  did  not  speak  very  loud,  but. loud 
enough  to  make  the  cabman  stare,  to  make 
a  poUceman  advance  two  steps,  to  make 
a  porter  say  quickly,  "Which  was  the 
gentleman  you  wanted  stopped,  sir  1  ** 

All  his  life  the  delicate  and  thoughtful 
Oxford  don  had  been  loved  by  cabmen,  by 
porters,  by  guards,  by  all  those  men  who 
have  been  taught  by  long  experience  to 
"know  a  gentleman  when  they  see  him." 
The  Bector  saw  that  Geoffrey  Thome  could 
be  caught  in  a  moment  if  he  wished  it. 
But  he  had  hardly  spoken  when  he  re- 
membered that,  whatever  happened,  a  scene 
in  Charing  Cross  station  must  be  avoided. 


Why,  the  thing  might  get  into  the  papers. 
The  very  slightest  danger  of  such  a  mis- 
fortune, though  it  made  him  tremble  at 
lus  own  thonghUessness,  filled  him  with 
calmness  and  presence  of  mind.  He  told 
himself  that  success  in  this  matter  might 
be  gained  by  quietness,  and  certiAily  in  no 
other  way. 

"No,  no,  thank  you,"  he  said  to  the 
porter.  "It  doesn't  matter.  I  want  to 
speak  to  liim,  but  I  can  overtake  him 
easily." 

It  was  now  after  half-past  six ;  twilight 
was  setting  in,  and  the  station  was  ahready 
lighted.  The  Beot(»'s  ^yes  were  confused 
by  the  dim  atmosphere,  by  the  number  of 
moving,  hurrying  figures,  among  which 
they  now  vainly  looked  for  Geoffrey. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  not  my  man  after  all  1 " 
be  thought.  "  And  if  I  do  catch  him,  what 
am  I  going  to  say  to  him  I  It  is  certainly 
the  most  awkward  business  I  ever  was 
mixed  up  in.    Ah !  there  he  is  again  ! " 

Hts  wandering  eyes  had  discovered  the 
man  he  took  for  Geoffrey  standing  at  the 
bookstall,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
book. 

"Baying  books!  Come!  that  doesn't 
look  like  &speration." 

As  he  WMked  slowly  across  from  his 
stopping-place  under  the  clocks  it  occurred 
to  him  for  the  first  time  that  perhaps  Miss 
Thome  might  have  made  a  strkig  of  mis- 
takes about  her  brother;  that  he  might, 
after  all,  have  inherited  the*  sturdy  g^ood 
sense  of  his  family;  Uiat  his  retprn  to 
Switzerland  might  be  on  some  artistic 
business  of  his  own,  quite  unconnected 
with  Pqppy  Latimer;  for  after  all,  his 
ho^e  hiui  been  ikbroad  for  some  years 
now,  and  all  his  chief  interests  lay 
probably  in  his  art  life  ^  there.  To  be 
sure,  the  revolver !  and  Mr.  Cant&lon 
had  also  the*  evidence  of  his  own  eyes, 
which  had  been  startled  by  Geoffrey's  lace 
in  old  Mr.  Farrant's  parlour.  But  the 
possibility  of  such  a  great  misunderstand- 
ing made  him  walk  very  cautlaasly,  and 
assume,  without  knowing  it,  an  extra 
serenity  of  lode  aad  manner.  Be  did 
not  wish  to  appear  like  a  fool  in  Gdoffrey 
Thome's  eyes. 

The  young  man  answered  by  a  violent 
start,  wUch  hardly  suggested  a  very  good 
tconsdence,  to  "How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Thorne  1 "  softly  spoken  in  quiet  tones  at 
his  elbow. 

It  was  Geoffrey,  no  doubt;  and  he 
looked  very  pale,  ill,  and  depressed.  He 
staredp  at   the   Bector   at   first  without 
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knowing  him,  mattered  something  in* 
distinct,  and  then  add  more  clearly,  ''I 
think  you  are  Mr.  Cantillon." 

"Your  parson  at  home.  Not  much 
wonder  if  you  did  not  remember  me. 
We  were  in  the  same  room  for  a  few 
minutes  yesterday,  and  that  is  all  we  have 
seen  of  each  other." 

''It  is  more  wonderful  that  you  should 
have  known  me,"  said  the  young  man. 

'*  I  have  a  good  memory  for  faces.  And 
then,  you  know,  I  spent  many  years  of  my 
life  at  Oxford,  and  had  a  great  many 
friends  among  undergraduates — ^who  were 
all,  of  eourae,  younger  than  you.  But  I 
often  ndss  my  friends.  There  are  not 
many  young  men  at  Bryans—- at  least, 
not  many  that  would  care  for  my  friend- 
ship. But  I  like  young  men — always  did. 
And  I  see  you  and  £  have  one  taste  in 
common,  at  any  rate.  I  can  never  resist 
a  bookstall  I  have  missed  a  train,  once 
in  my  life,  because  I  couldn't  tear  myself 
away.  Take  care  you  don't  do  the  same." 
*'No  danger,"  said  Gao&ey.  **I  am 
going  to  Paris  to-night,  and  my  train  does 
not  start  tiU  8.15." 

He  stood  staring  at  the  books,  having 
laid  down  the  volume  he  had  been  turning 
over. 

"  Wonderful,  in  a  smoky  place  like  this, 
how  they  manage  to  keep  the  books  so 
clean.  It  does  them  the  greatest  credit," 
said  Mr.  Gantillon;  and  his  own  eyes 
followed  Geoffrey's  in  a  much  more  in- 
tell^ent  fashion,  being  drawn  by  a  much 
stronger  power. 

There  was  something  even  more  at- 
traetivCi  however,  in  the  face  and  figure 
of  the  young  man  himself,  expressing  a 
depth  of  weary,  stony  sadness,  which  to 
ignorant  eyes  might  have  suggested 
indifference.  Mr.  Gantillon  remembered 
vividly  the  bright  face,  with  its  healthy 
tint  of  reddish  brown,  and  the  clear, 
honest,  happy  eyes,  which  had  been  raised 
yesterday  from  the  sketch  just  begun  of 
Maggie  Farrant's  face,  and  the  very  first 
sight  of  which  had  given  him  a  warm 
feeling  of  kindliness  and  pleasure.  Now 
the  eyes  were  dim,  dark,  sunken,  with 
purple  marks  under  them,  the  skin  seemed 
to  have  changed  colour,  becoming  both 
sallow  and  grey^  the  cheeks  had  lost  their, 
healthy  look  and  taken  a  sudden  hoUow- 
ness ;  the  upright  shoulders  were  drooped, 
the  head  was  l^nt,  the  voice  was  tired  and 
cold.  Turning  over  books  might  not 
indeed  seem  a  likely  employment  for  a 
man  in  despair;  but  the  more  Mr.  Can- 


tQlon  studied  G-eoffcey,  the  more  strongly 
he  felt  convinced  that  Miss  Thome  had 
made  no  mistake  about  her  brother.  He 
might  not  be  mad,  he  did  not  look  mad, 
but  miserable  he  certainly  was.  Such 
misery  as  could  be  read  in  his  quiet  face 
might  very  well,  to  some  minds,  suggest 
the  way  of  escape  that  many  thousands 
have  found  irresistible. 

Mr.  Oantillon's  own  expression  grew 
graver  as  he  watched  him.  Geoffrey  did 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he  was  watched, 
or  to  wonder  at  all  at  the  strange  coinci- 
dence which  had  brought  *'  his  parson " 
to  Charing  Cross  station  that  evening. 

''Well,  now,  I  suppose,"  began  the 
Rector,  more  kindly  and  more  nervously 
than  before,  "I  suppose  that  you  wiU 
not  let  these  books  fascinate  .  you  too 
much ;  for  instance,  you  won't  forget  that 
you  must  dine  before  this  long  journey. 
I  have  an  interested  motive,"  he  added 
hastily.  '*  I  am  on  my  way  to  order  my 
own  dinner  at  the  restaurant  there,  and 
it  would  be  very  pleasant — very  agreeable 
for  me — ^if  we  were  to  dine  together." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  don't  much  think  I  want 
any  dinner,"  said  Geoffrey  in  a  dull  voice. 
*'  I  have  been  knocking  about  all  day,  and 
I  don't  feel  hungry." 

"Come,  come,  no  good  man  ever  goes 
without  his  dinner,"  said  the  Rector  with 
a  sweet  smile,  *'  unless  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  the  poor,  or  self-denial,  or  some  good 
reiMon  of  that  kind.  On  most  days  of  the 
year  a  man's  duty  is  to  keep  himself  in 
working  order.  That  is  your  duty  this 
evening,  Mr.  Thorne.  Now  look  here.  If 
I  go  in  and  order  dinner  for  us  both,  will 
you  promise  me  to  come  and  eat  it  i " 

Geoffrey  stared  at  him.  A  little  wonder 
began  to  awake  in  his  dreary  soul;  wonder 
at  the  Rector's  extraordinary  friendliness, 
not  yet  at  the  still  stranger  fact  of  his 
being  there  at  aU.  Some  men  in  Geoffrey's 
position  might  have  felt  bored  and  angry. 
Why  could  not  the  tiresome  old  feUow 
leave  them  alone  ?  Geoffrey  had  no  thought 
of  this  kind.  Mr.  CantiUon  had  been  able 
to  read  into  the  depths  of  a  character 
whose  foundation  was  sweetness. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said  dreamily. 

He  was  going  on  to  repeat  that  he 
wanted  nothing,  but  the  Rector  interrupted 
him  hurriedly. 

''Not  at  all.  I'm  lonely,  I'm  sociable; 
I  want  a  companion.  Only  tell  me — shall 
I  find  you  here  when  I  come  back  f " 

"  All  right,  sir.  I'll  look  out  for  you," 
said  the  young  man  more  naturally;  and 
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the  Sector,  with  perfect  confidence  in  his 
word,  walked  quickly  away. 

Daring  the  few  minutes  of  his  absence 
Gtoofirey  paced  up  and  down  near  the 
bookstful,  still  thinking  with  wonder  of 
the  kindness  which  made  these  last  hours 
of  waiting  a  little  more  bearable.  He 
felt  80  dnU,  so  heavy,  so  tired ;  the  sharp 
edge  of  his  pain  was  wearing  off,  but  the 
weight  of  it  was  more  intolerable  than 
ever.  He  thought,  as  people  generally  do, 
that  no  one  had  ever  suffered  quite  such 
pain  before.  He  did  not  blame  her ;  that 
had  been  settled  yesterday  in  the  woods 
where  those  afternoon  and  evening  hours 
had  been  spent,  before  he  knew  what  to 
do,  before  the  whole  past  and  present  and 
future  lay  clear  before  him.  One  could 
'  not  lie  for  ever  on  one's  face  in  dead 
leaves,  if  life  was  to  go  on  at  aU.  So  he 
wandered  home  late  in  the  evening,  and 
escaped  his  family  fairJy  well,  and  then 
lay  awake  all  night  thinking  what  he 
should  do,  but  could  not  decide  on  the 
very  best  thing  till  after  breakfast  in  the 
garden.  Then  it  was  easy  to  give  them  all 
the  slip,  to  start  off  by  the  next  train  to 
London,  and  wait  about  till  evening,  for 
there  was  no  Club  train  in  those  days. 
And  now,  without  knowing  it,  he  was 
weak  and  exhausted  from  hunger,  for  he 
had  eaten  nothing  worth  mentioning  since 
their  early  dinner  at  the  farm  the  day 
before. 

When  the  Bector  came  back,  Geoffrey 
followed  him  quite  meekly  into  the  res- 
taurant, and  took  his  place  opposite  to 
him  in  one  of  the  compartments  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them. 

He  looked  across  the  table  at  the  Eector 
eating  his  soup,  and  as  his  own  brain  was 
a  little  strengthened  by  food,  he  found 
himself  wondering  why  Lucy  in  her  letters 
had  never  told  him  what  a  beautiful  face 
Mr.  CantiUon  had,  or  how  charming  his 
manners  were,  or  how  he  gave  one«  as  very 
few  men  do,  the  impression  of  perfect 
refinement  of  nature,  as  well  as  perfect 
cultivation. 

The  Sector  himself,  who  was  not  too 
happy  or  too  nervous  to  enjoy  his  dinner — 
he  hBkd  ordered  the  be&t  the  restaurant 
could  supply — watched,  without  seeming 
to  do  so,  a  certain  life,  a  certain  interest  In 
outward  things  returning  to  the  deep 
hazel  eyes  that  now  looked  at  him  with  a 
little  curiosity.  He  gave  no  credit  to 
himself,  but  all  to  poor  Gecffrey's  dinner ; 
this  was  no  distress  to  his  gentle  philo- 


sophy. He  talked  to  him  about  ordinary 
things— politics,  lus  father's  farming,  the 
beauties  of  Oxford — and  the  young  man 
answered  with  fair  intelligence,  though 
slowly  and  with  an  effort. 

"  And  that  revolver  1  Which  pocket  is 
it  in f"  thought  the  astute  Sector  as  he 
watched  his  captive.  ''I  hope  we  may 
get  through  this  crisis  without  help  from 
Uiat  little  infernal  machine,  my  dearfellow  I" 

Presently  he  asked  Geoffrey  if  he  pre- 
ferred figure  to  landscape  painting. 

*<Yes,  I  think  I  do,"  the  young  man 
answered.  ''I  believe  I  shoiUd,  that  is. 
But  the  study  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter,  you  know,  and  I  could  never  very 
well  afford  models.  So  I  gave  up  the 
thought  of  figure  many  years  ago.  Yes,  of 
course,  it  is  more  interesting.  Anything 
human  must  be." 

He  looked  down  suddenly,  as  if  he  had 
received  a  sudden  stab  of  pain.  It  was 
the  remembrance  of  something  that  Poppy 
had  said  to  him  that  moonlight  evening  in 
the  orchard  at  Herzheim. 

Mr.  Cantillon  saw  that  a  sore  place  had 
been  touched,  he  did  not  quite  know  how. 
But,  after  all,  this  must  happen  over  and 
over  again  if  he  was  to  gain  lus  point  and 
stop  tbis  journey.  The  time  was  slipping 
by,  too,  and  he  did  not  see  his  way  more 
clearly  than  at  first. 

"  But  you  have  painted  portraits  f "  he 
said.  '*  That  likeness  of  Miss  Farrant — it 
struck  me  as  being  cleverly  begun.  I  think 
yon  will  make  a  nice  thing  of  that" 

«Do  you!"  said  Geoffrey  wearily. 
"No — I  have  tried  a  few  sketches  of 
heads,  but  never  succeeded  in  anythug — 
never  sati&fied  myself.  I  don't  suppose 
thl^t  will  ever  be  finished." 

*'  I  hope  so,"  said  the  Eector.  "  It  is  a 
pretty  face,  and  will  make  a  pretty  picture. 
Of  course  I  am  ignorant,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  you  had  ahready  caught  the 
general  effect,  and  very  cleverly.  A  soft, 
pretty  head,  rather  foreign-looking.  The 
complexion  and  hair  are  certainly  foreign. 
They  are  singular  people.  You  don't  know 
them  very  well,  I  suppose  f  " 

"No,"  said  Geoffrey;  "I  used  to  see 
them  sometimes,  years  ago.  Mr.  Fiirrant 
is  a  queer  old  man.  He  is  picturesque. 
He  would  make  a  fine  portrait." 

"  I  doubt  if  he  would  allow  himself  to 
be  painted,"  said  the  Sectcr.  *'Now. 
Miss  Maggie  enjoys  it,  and  he  enjoys  it 
for  her.  fie  was  quite  disappointed  yester- 
day, I  think,  when  you  went  off  in  such  a 
hurry." 
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"  Was  he  f "  said  Geoffrey.  He  added, 
after  a  paase:  "It  always  seems  to  me 
strange  that  he  should  be  a  clergyman." 

"Very  strange.  I  believe  he  was  a 
tradesman's  son — a  dever  lad,  and  they 
sent  him  to  Cambridge.  I  don't  mean 
that  there  was  anything  strange  in  that — 
the  instances  are  many — bat  I  always 
fancy  that  it  would  have  been  more 
natural  for  a  man  of  his  harsh  and  carious 
character  to  turn  to  the  law,  or  science — 
anything  in  &ct  but  the  Church.  How- 
ever, in  his  day,  it  was  the  easiest  way  a 
clever  man  had  to  advancement.  Not 
that  he  profited  by  it.  I  believe  after  his 
marriaffe  ho  took  a  small  parish  in  the. 
Fens,  but  always  disliked  parish  wotk, 
and  gave  it  up  as  soon  as  his  father  died 
and  left  him  some  money.  He  had  an 
only  son^  who  was  very  wQd,  married 
badly  and  died  young.  The  wife  and  the 
daughter-in-law  both  died,  and  after  that 
my  predecessor  came  to  the  rescue,  you 
know — ^poor  old  Mr.  Martin — and  instaUed 
him  and  his  books  and  his  grandchild  in 
Bryans  Rectory.  They  were  coUege  f rienda 
Mr.  Martin  was  something  of  an  oddity : 
but  you  know  more  about  that  than  I  da" 

"  He  was,  indeed,"  said  Geoffrey. 

Mr.  Cantillon's  gentle  voice  fascinated 
him.  The  annoyance  of  his  first  allusion 
to  the  girl's  portrait  seemed  to  be  softly 
brushed  away  by  these  reminiscences,  and 
G^ffirey,  looking  more  like  himself,  forgot 
his  own  trouble  so  far  as  to  tell  one  cr  two 
funny  stories  of  his  father's  adventures 
with  the  old  Bector  when  rates  or  sub- 
scriptions had  to  be  collected.  Mr.  Can- 
tillon  listened  with  a  smile.  He  had  heard 
the  stories  before  from  William  Thorne 
himself,  who  delighted  in  telling  them, 
but  he  did  not  tMnk  it  necessary  to  con- 
fess that 

At  last,  when  dinner  was  quite  done, 
when  Geoffrey's  eyes  were  a  little  brighter, 
and  a  tinge  of  colour  had  come  back  to  his 
brown  face,  and  he  had  smiled  more  than 
once,  even  almost  laughed,  over  the  old 
parish  tales,  and  his  first  surprise  at  Mr. 
Oantillon's  kindness  had  settled  down  into 
a  strong  and  genuine  liking  for  him ; 
when  the  Sector,  seeing  all  this,  began  to 
think  that  the  time  was  come  for  speaking 
seriously,  he  was  seized  and  vanquished 
by  a  sudden  fit  of  nervous  hesitation.  It 
seemed  now  that  he  could  have  spoken 
better  at  first,  when  the  atmosphere  was 
tragical  and  the  situation  strained.  It 
was  certainly  more  difficult  now  that 
Geoffrey  Thome  had  lost  some  of  the  out- 


ward appearance  of  trouble,  and  looked 
and  spoke  more  like  an  ordinary  young 
man.  The  Hector's  heart  seemed  to  be 
beating  in  his  throat — he  was  as  nervous 
as  a  gLrL  He  turned  so  pale  that  Ge.ffrev, 
looking  at  him  with  interest,  bent  Jbuddenly 
forward  with  eager  eyes  and  said :  ^*  I  beg 
your  pardon,  you  don't  feel  ill  f " 

"No,  no;  many  thanks!"  said  the 
Rector,  smiling,  and  instantly  recovering 
himself.  "  Thu  room  may  be  rather  hot, 
perhaps." 

"It  is  awfully  hot.  Shall  we  go  out- 
side i "  said  Geoffrey.  '*  It  must  be  nearly 
time  for  me  to  get  my  ticket." 

"  Wait  a  minute.   I  must  have  the  bill" 

Geoffrey  was  really  annoyed  when  he 
found  that  the  Bector  considered  the  bill 
entirely  his  affair.  But  something  in  the 
elder  man's  manner  prevented  much  dis- 
pute, and  in  answer  to  Geoffrey's  remarks 
as  they  went  out,  he  said  :  "  I  asked  you 
to  dine  with  me.  I  only  wish  it  had  been 
at  Bryans ;  but  that  is  to  come." 

He  walked  along  the  platform  very 
slowly.  Geoffrey,  now  thinking  more  of 
him  than  of  himself,  glanced  at  him  with 
a  little  anxiety,  and  suddenly,  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  wonder  where  he  might  be 
going.  Did  he,  too,  want  a  ticket  for  the 
Conunental  train  t  If  that  was  the  case, 
Geoffrey  did  not  know  whether  to  be  glad 
or  sorry.  His  feelings  would  hardly  have 
been  a  riddle  in  the  case  of  any  one  else, 
bat  the  Hector's  conquest  of  his  new  friend 
was  fast  becoming  complete. 


THE   PENALTIES    OF  GBEATNESS. 


There  Is  one  thing  on  which  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves — we  who  are  little 
— we  have  escaped  the  penalties  of  great- 
ness. That  is  something.  We  at  least 
may  call  Our  souls  our  own.  We  may 
have  a  taste  for  onions,  raw,  or  fried,  or 
baked,  or  boiled,  or  anyhow,  and  yet  the 
world  shall  not  wonder  at  the  grossness  of 
our  appetites.  I  saw  in  an  Australian 
journal  the  other  day  that  a  certain  Eng- 
lish actress  has  a  taste  for  porter.  We 
may  tiiank  our  stars,  we  little  ones,  that 
the  fact  of  our  having  a  taste  for  porter  is 
not  flashed  round  the  electric  girdles  of  the 
globe.  Smith,  who  passes  his  days  soaking 
at  the  bar  of  the  "  Tipplet's  Tryst,"  may 
congratulate  himself  that  he  belongs  to  the 
family  of  the  unknown  Smiths.  Nobody 
cares  how  much  he  soaks,  except  his  wife 
and  family.    Smith  cares  nothing  for  what 
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they  think.  Here,  in  a  French  paper  Ijing 
at  my  dde,  b  recorded  the  fact  that  a 
woU-lmown  politician  is  compelled  to  wear 
a  particular  kind  of  boot,  owine  to  a 
peculiarly  troublesome  corn  which  ne  has 
on  his  biff  toe.  Great  Harry !  Think  if 
the  eyes  of  the  world — those  million  Argus 
eyes — were  on  the  com  on  my  big  toe  1 

Greatness  is  a  thing  which  has  to  be 
paid  for;  and  the  biu  which  has  to  be 
paid  is  a  bill  which  continually  needs 
repaying.  The  debtor  can  never  liquidate 
it  once  and  once  for  all;  never,  either 
living  or  dead.  It  is  hard  to  become 
eminent;  it  is  harder  still  to  keep  9minent 
when  you  are  endnent  A  man  who 
becomes  great  in  any  walk  of  life  forfdts 
the  birthright  of  every  Englishman — ^he 
ceases  to  be  free.  It  is  possible  that  he 
may  become  little  again;  it  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  he  will.  Few  men  continue 
great  their  whole  lives  long;  but  in  spite 
of  his  return  to  the  ranks  of  tiie  little, 
years,  nay,  centuries  afterwards,  some  one 
will  claim  the  right  to  mi^e  a  meal  off 
him  because  he  once  was  great.  Though 
he  be  an  Egyptian  mummy  his  account 
shall  still  be  running  1  The  man  who, 
while  the  breath  is  still  in  his  body, 
becomes  great,  b  no  longer  able  to  live  ms 
own  life.  He  becomes  sport  for  the 
hounds.  They  follow  him,  not  only  to  hb 
death,  but  long  afterwards — ^through  the 
ages !  Think  of  that,  ye  failures,  and  give 
thanks  1 

A  great  poet,  weighted  with  .the  weight 
of  years,  seeks  solitude  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  country,  desirous  to  live  hb  own  life 
^what  b  left  of  it  But  the  world  will 
not  let  him  if  it  can  help  it.  Hb  most 
ardent  admirers  are  those  who  take  the 
most  frequent  shots  at  him;  they  come 
thousands  of  miles  to  do  it  They  cannot 
let  him  alona  Immortal  fame  b  to  them 
what  honey  b  to  bees — they  must  cluster 
round  to  take  a  bite  at  it  A  great  philo- 
sopher has  to  seek  refuge  in  boarding- 
houses  under  an  aUas;  but  still  they  chivy 
him.  Some  one  detects  the  likeness,  and 
again  the  hounds  are  on  his  track.  Artbt, 
author,  actor,  singer,  inventor,  politician — 
become  a  remarkable  person  of  any  sort 
and  you  will  have  a  remarkable  time  of  it 
Even  quite  third-rate  people  have  remark- 
able times ;  what  sort  of  times  mu^t  the 
truly  great  ones  have  t  If  you  desire  to 
win  your  way  in  literature  you  must  do 
something  else  besides  write — a  great  deal 
more.  Some  journals,  of  declared  high 
standing,  are  beginning  to  make  a  rule  of 


publishing  certain  matter  not  only  over 
the  signature  of  the  author  but  ,under  hb 
portrait  It  is  no  good  sending  work 
to  them,  however  good,  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  miJce  your  features  public 
property.  You  will  receive  applications 
for  a  few  **  biographical  details."  Tlie  B^p- 
plicant  will  resent  it  if  you  decline,  and  if 
you  have  baulked  hb  desire  to  construct  a 
*'  par  "  at  your  expense,  will,  possibly,  ex- 
press his  sense  of  your  "dbcourtesy"  in 
good  clear  print  He  frill  be  safe  to  "bag" 
you  either  way.  Tou  will  receive  requests 
for  your  autograph  from  persons  whom  you 
do  not  know,  and  do  not  want  to  know. 
If  you  do  not  send  it  they  will  be  amsz^d. 
They  "  enclosed"  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope  and  a  blank  sheet  of  psqper.  Do 
you  want  a  pen  and  ink  as  well  f  Every- 
body sends  hb  autograph  nowadfgrs.  The 
great  Blank  sends  hb  —  always,  to  every 
ona  The  impertinence  of  sudh  a  nobody 
as  you  declining ! 

But  these  are  but  the  minor  worries  of 
the  third  or  the  fourth-rate  man,  the  actor 
at  twenty  pounds  a  week,  or  the  author  of 
the  latest  shilling  dreadful  They  are 
nothing  to  the  worries  of  the  truly  great 
The  more  eminent  the  man  the  less  hb 
personal  freedom.  There  is,  to  my  mind, 
something  not  alt<^ether  satisfactory  in 
the  contemplation  of  that  plain  truth. :  It 
is  as  though  we  set  up  a  god  and  placed 
him  on  a  lofty  pinnacle,  and  set  him  apart 
and  kept  him  there.  How  much  better  off 
are  we  little  ones  in  the  green  pastures  far 
beneath  i 

Think,  for  instance,  of  the  things  which 
we  can  do,  and  which,  say,  Mr.  Gladstone 
or  the  Marqub  of  Salbbury  cannot  We 
may  take  a  hand  at  penny  nap  every  night 
of  our  lives,  or  even  shilling  nap,  if  we 
have  shillings  in  our  purses,  and  who  shall 
say  us  nay!  We  should,  very  properly, 
regard  that  person  as  an  interfering  ass 
who,  in  our  hearing,  criticbed  our  pursuits. 
If  he  were  so  fooluth  as  to  attempt  to  pre- 
vent our  playing  nap,  there  would,  not 
impossibly,  be  a  case  of  assault  and  batteryj 
and  a  verdict  of  swve  him  right  But  let 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  Marqub  of  Salbbury 
play  a  nightly  game  of  nap,  and  let  the  fact 
of  their  domg  so  be  known,  and  it  b  quite 
on  the  cards  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  hands  will  be  stretched  out  to  hurl  them 
where  a  recently  deceased  Irishman  was 
hurled.  We  can  be  guilty  of  a  hundred 
peccadilloes,  and  we  are  guilty  of  them 
every  day.  Wo  are  in  a  chronic  state  of 
guilt    I  am  bound  to  own  I  am  1    But  no 
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one  thinks  a  penny  the  worse  of  us.  Bat 
let  Mr.  Gladstone  be  found  out  in  one — 
lordy  what  a  hubbub  would  be  raised  1  We 
little  ones  know  that  this  is  a  world  of 
give  and  take;  that  we  are  but  human; 
uiat  it  is  human  to  err.  But  in  the  ease  of 
a  great  man  we  decline  to  allow  that  he  is 
humaa  His  is  a  case  in  which  the  one  rift 
in  the  lute  majces  all  the  music  mute.  Let 
him  fall  away  in  one  thing,  he  falls  away 
in  all  things. 

Li  the  eyes  of  myriads  of  person  the  one 
thing  ill  done  wipes  out  the  memory  of  a 
dozen  things  well  done.  That  is  one  of 
the  penalties  of  ereatness.  And  it  shall 
be  the  same  with  him  for  generations  after 
he  has  gone.  Through  all  history  shall 
loom  the  shadow  of  that  ill  deed,  over- 
shadowing the  good.  And  who  shall  be 
the  judge  of  evil — ^you  or  I  f  Smith,  of 
the  unknown  Smiths,  shall  drink  himself  to 
death,  and  beat  his  wife,  and  leave  his 
creditors  unpaid,  and  they  shall  record  his 
virtues  on  his  tombstone,  and  declare  that 
he  was  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own ;  for 
men  have  much  charity  for  the  little, 
though  they  have  none  for  the  great. 

How  any  one  should  ever  desire  to 
become  an  eminent  politician  passes  one's 
comprehension.  It  is  amazing.  He  is 
everybody's  slave.  He  Is  the  slave  of  his 
party,  he  is  the  slave  of  the  wire-pullers, 
he  is  the  slave  of  the  press,  he  is  the  slave 
of  the  great  British  public.  Let  him 
refuse  obedieuQe  to  any  one  of  his  owners, 
and  before  he  can  say  Jack  Bobinson  he  is 
out  of  the  running,  smashed,  done  for. 
We  are  told  from  the  housetops  that  the 
great  Mr.  Blank  Is  going  to  make  a 
declaration  of  his  policy — ^his  policy,  mind. 
I  doubt  if  the  great  Mr.  Blank  has  very 
much  to  do  with  the  decliuration  or  the 
policy  either.  It  is  the  party  which  wants 
the  policy;  it  is  the  wire-pullera  who 
inform  him  that  the  moment  is  opportune 
for  its  declaration ;  it  is  the  press  which 
has  warned  him  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  wind  is  blowing ;  it  is  the  great  British 
public  from  which  he  receives  the  doctrine, 
hot  pressed,  cut,  and  dried,  which  he  is 
to  preach.  One  may  venture  to  doubt  if 
he  ever  had  a  poUcy  which  he  could 
legitimately  call  his  own  —  he  would 
scarcely  be  the  great  Mr.  Blank  If  he 
had.  It  Is  the  rtmk  and  file  of  the  party 
who  have  policies,  ideas,  theories  of 
their  own.  The  great  Mr.  Blanks  are 
like  spongea  They  are  sodden  with 
moisture  which  they  receive  from  every 
aide.    It  is  rained  on  them  from  a  thousand 


waterspouts.  This  mixture  of  all  the  rains 
of  all  the  heavens,  when  squeezed  out,  by 
their  several  proprietors,  drop  by  drop,  is 
called  their  policy.  Surely  an  eminent, 
a  truly  eminent,  politician  is  the  most 
wonderful  work  of  man. 

The  great  Mr.  Blank's  life,  while  he  is 
the  great  Mr.  Blank,  is  mapped  out  for 
him  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy 
by  his  owners.  He  is  instructed  to  address 
such  and  such  an  assemblage  on  such 
and  such  a  day,  and  he  is  instructed  what 
to  say.  Let  him  fall  short  of  their  re- 
quirements in  but  one  jot  or  tittle,  he 
has  taken  a  step  towards  suicide.  He  is 
the  mouthpiece  of  other  men.  They 
expect  to  hear  their  opinions  proceeding 
from  his  lips.  If  they  don't^  they  will  go 
to  the  man  from  whom  they  da  Suppose 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  or  Mr.  Gladstone, 
were,  this  night,  to  become  conscientiously 
convinced  that  the  party  of  which  he  is 
the  mouthpiece  Is  the  party  of  false 
doctrines,  and  had  the  courage  to  say  so. 
What  howls  there  would  be  from  a  hundred 
platforms !  Does  any  one  doubt  that  the 
men  who  deify  to-day  would  crucify  to- 
morrow) Each  particular  section  of  the 
British  public  likes  to  have  its  own 
particular  piper,  and  it  insists  on  calling 
the  tune.  Let  the  piper  play  a  tune  of  his 
own,  there  is  a  sudden  change  of  pipers  1 

Then  there  are  the  multitudinous  small 
things  which,  as  a  little  man,  one  would 
suppose  must  press  heavily  upon  an  emi- 
nent politician.  He  must  be  civil  to  all 
men— civiUer,  perhaps,  to  the  fools,  than 
to  any.  The  fools  he  has  always  with  him 
— always.  The  eminent  politician  must 
serve  as  the  especial  butt  to  a  vast  and 
wonderful  array  of  bores.  How  he  must 
despise  the  large  majority  of  his  so-called 
followers!  With  what  scorn  he  must 
regard  them  in  his  heart !  And  yet  how 
he  has  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  solicit  the 
favour  of  their  vote  and  interest !  How  he 
has  sometimes  to  palter  with  a  lie — he 
must  have  1  How  he  has  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men  1  He  is  an  actor  as  much  as  any 
actor  that  ever  trod  the  mimic  stage,  and, 
be  he  sick  or  sad,  he  has  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  audience  in  front,  if  he  would  keep 
his  situation.  He  has  to  struggle  and 
strive  to  keep  in  his  hands  the  ends  of 
fifty  different  strings  which  are  being 
pulled  in  fifty  different  directions,  and  to 
preserve  his  balance  and  his  head  amidst 
them  all 

And  what  is  the  end  of  it )  What  Is 
the  reward  of  the  eminent  politician  f 
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It  is  when  one  considers  this  question 
that  one  is  amazed  to  think  that  any  man 
should  think  it  worth  his  while  to  pay 
the  penalties  of  political  greatness.  To 
begin  with,  the  ingratitade  of  party  is 
proverbial  One  need  go  no  further  back 
in  search  of  an  example  than  the  &rst  Lord 
Iddesleigh;  instmctiye  stories  have  been 
told  of  the  ingratitude  which  was  shown 
towards  him.  The  late  Robert  Lowe  did 
something  for  his  party  once  upon  a  time. 
What  did  his  party  ever  do  for  him  1  But 
the  examples  which,  on  a  moment's  re- 
flection, occur  to  one's  mind  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  A  man  may,  and 
frequently  does,  give  all — time,  money, 
intellect,  his  whole  life — to  the  so-called 
public  service,  to  be  shelved  at  last 

And  suppose  he  is  not  shelved;  sup- 
pose, that  is,  he  dies  in  harness.  What 
theni 

We  are  told  regularly,  periodically  told, 
that  the  eminent  politician  earns  his 
country's  gratitude.  We  have  much  to  be 
thankful  ror,  we  little  ones,  but  we  have 
indeed  cause  to  be  truly  thankful  that  we 
are  not  destined  to  earn  such  gratitude  as 
that.  How  many  politicians,  say,  during 
the  last  century,  may  be  said  to  have 
earned  their  country's  gratitude)  How 
many  out  of  the  great  multitude  of  poli- 
ticians 1  Is  there  one  1  Is  there  one  man 
of  whom  his  countrymen  are  willing  to  say, 
with  an  even  nearly  unanimous  voice,  *'  we 
owe  that  man  our  heartfelt  gratitude ;  it 
Is  his ;  we  give  it  him.''  As  they  sometimes 
cry  in  the  arena  of  his  former  struggles, 
"  Name  1  Name  1 "  Doubtless  every  man 
Jack  of  those  extinct  eminent  politicians — 
for  extinct  they  are  as  the  dodo,  to  all 
practical  intents  and  purposes — has  his 
followers,  as  he  had  them  then.  And 
equally  true  it  is  that  he  has  his  oppo- 
nents, quite  in  the  good  old  way.  What 
sort  of  gratitude  is  it  which  consists  in 
being  set  up  by  one  set  of  men  for  another 
set  of  men  to  knock  you  down!  Those 
eminent  politicians  have  handed  on  their 
wrangles  to  our  eminent  politicians.  We 
are  wrangling  jast  on  the  same  old  lines.  If 
we  look  deeply  into  the  matter  we  shall  begin 
to  doubt  if  we  have  advanced  much  farther 
than  they  did.  We  are  making  the  same 
old  plunges  into  the  same  old  lucky  bag. 

Ajid  so  when  one,  not  being  a  pro- 
fessional politician,  looks  at  the  question 
widely,  and  considers  the  penalties  of 
political  greatness,  one  begins  to  wonder 
whether  politics  have  that  influence  on  the 
real  life  of  a  nation  which  they  are  sup- 


posed to  have,  and  whether  eminent 
politicians  are  not  merely  the  puppets  of 
the  hour.  Bat  that  is  a  question  on 
which  the  Fates  forbid  that  we  should 
enter ! 

Probably  in  no  case  are  the  penalties  of 
greatness  so  irksome  as  in  the  case  of 
the  eminent  politician.  But  every  great 
man  has  to  pay  his  own  particular  penalty 
as  the  price  of  bis  greatnes9.  He  Uvea  in 
the  public  eye,  and  he  who  livea  in  the 
public  eye  is  the  occupant  of  a  very  un- 
desirable place  of  residence.  And  yet 
there  are  people  who  like  to  live  in  the 
public  eye.  There  are  people  who  yearn, 
and  strive,  and  struggle  to  pay  all  the 
penalties  of  greatness,  and  that  without 
being  great.  This  is  really  strange.  They 
are  willing  to  bear  the  cross  without  at- 
taining the  crown.  The  desire  of  these 
persons  is  to  become  notorious,  and  be- 
tween notoriety  and  greatness  there  Is  a 
great  gulf  fixed. 

It  would  be  Incredible  that  there  could 
be  a  craze  for  notoriety,  if  It  were  not  a 
well-established  fact  that  that  identical 
craze  Is  the  craze  of  the  day.  Mra. 
Bustom  wears  silk  stockings  because  her 
skin  is  so  tender  that  she  cannot  endure 
cotton ;  if  Mxb,  Bustom  can  only  be  brought 
to  believe  that  the  world  is  interested  in 
learning  that,  the  summit  of  Mrs.  Bustom's 
ambition  b  achieved.  Angels  and  ministers 
of  grace  defend  us !  Think  of  Bustom  ! 
But  the  amazing  fact  of  it  is  that  Bustom 
revels  in  his  wife's  reflected  splendour. 

If  Pouter  can  only  induce  a  journal  of 
establifihed  reputation  to  publish  a  para- 
graph to  the  effect  that  pigeon  pie  always 
gives  him  indigestion.  Pouter's  peace  of 
mind  is  assured  for  weeks,  even  though 
the  insertion  of  that  paragraph  cost  him, 
possibly,  five  good  sovereigns.  These 
things  are;  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
editors  of  certain  joumids  could,  if  they 
chose,  tell  some  amazing  stories  in  this 
direction.  A  man  has  been  known  to 
plume  himself  on  being  notoriously  the 
greatest  fool  in  town.  A  man  has  been 
known  to  pride  himself  on  being  well 
hung — by  the  neck,  and  not  on  the  walls 
of  the  Academy.  When  public  executions 
were  discontinued,  criminals  objected  to 
the  change — they  preferred  to  be  hung 
with  thousands  looking  on.  The  desire 
to  achieve  notoriety  can  scarcely  go  farther 
than  that 

There  are  persons  who  desire  notoriety 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
business  advertisement — the  author  for  his 
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book,  the  painter  for  his  picture,  the  actor 
for  his  performance.  Bat  it  is  a  query — 
with  a  strong  leaning  towards  a  negative 
reply — whether  such  persons  can  have  any 
claim  to  greatness.  The  great  man  lets 
his  work  speak  for  itself.  Mr.  Scrawler 
is  desirous  that  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
possessor  of  a  pretty  taste  for  scarlet  neck- 
ties should  speak  for  hip.  The  man  who 
has  a  message  to  deliver  derives  satisfac- 
tion from  the  belief  that  it  has  gone,  at 
least,  partially  home.'  Bat  his  satisfaction 
ceases  when  the  receivers  of  his  message 
begin  to  clamoux  for  locks  of  his  hair.  It 
is  by  distributing  locks  of  his  hair  that 
the  advertising  quack  —  whether  actor, 
poet,  or  painter — ^seeks  to  persuade  the 
world  that  he  has  a  message  to  deliver. 

Still,  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a 
question.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  great, 
a  really  great  man,  of  a  ceitdn  type — ^for 
great  men,  like  little  men,  are  of  every 
kind — can  derive  gratification  even  from 
the  penalties  of  his  greatness,  while  those 
penalties  are  fresh.  It  is  when  their 
freshness  has  worn  off  that  he  begins  to 
realise  that  they  are  penalties  which  shall 
be  with  him  always,  and  from  which  he 
never  shall  escape.  Byron  was  delighted 
when  he  woke  and  found  himself  famous. 
It  pleased  him  to  know  that  his  name  was 
the  topic  of  every  tongue.  He  was 
amused,  at  least,  to  find  himself  the  lion 
of  the  London  season,  the  hero  of  the 
da^.  Then  his  pleasure  was  turned  into 
pain;  he  had  to  pay  the  penalties  of 
greatness.  And  he  had  to  continue  to 
pay  them,  with,  as  it  were,  his  heart's 
blood,  his  whole  life  long. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  an  American 
authoress  wrung  a  monstrous  payment  from 
his  ghost.  We  little  ones  are  often  as 
bad  as,  and  worse  than  Byron,  but,  thank 
Heaven,  no  one  is  likely  to  attempt  to 
wring  payment  from  our  ghosts. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  Is,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  example  of  a  great  man,  who,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  enjoyed  paying  the  penal- 
ties of  his  greatness,  even  in  his  hour  of 
death.  He  was  great  enoagh,  but  then 
he  was  that  kind  of  man,  and  the  circum- 
stances among  which  he  lived  were  favour- 
able. That  was  before  the  day  of  the 
penny  post,  of  the  electric  telegraph,  of 
railways,  and  of  the  interviewer ;  and  in 
his  prime  he  lived  at  Abbotsford,  which 
is  eqaivalent  nowadays  to  saying  that  he 
lived  at  Joppa.  He  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  free  from  the  penalties  of  great- 
ness, which    have    enormously  increased 


since  the  Wizard  of  the  North  went  home ; 
and  such  of  them  as  came  in  his  way  he 
seems  to  have  heartily  enjoyed.  He  ap- 
pears, now  and  then,  to  have  relished 
being  turned  into  a  raree  show,  and  to 
being  pointed  at,  wherever  he  went,  as 
Walter  Scott.  Indeed,  this  being  pointed  at 
seems  to  have  been  relished  by  many  men 
whose  greatness  was  undoubted.  Thacke- 
ray seems,  sometimes,  almost  to  have  re- 
sented not  being  pointed  at. 

The  question  of  enjoyment  is  a  ques- 
tion of  temperament.  Some  men  like 
bebg  made  a  fuss  of  so  long  as  it  doesn't 
go  too  far,  which,  unfortunately,  it  some- 
dmes  does.  They  like  to  see  their  photo- 
graphs.in  the  windows;  they  like  to  see  their 
names  in  the  papers ;  they  even  like  to  have 
opera-glasses  levelled  at  them  when  they 
take  their  walks  abroad — at  any  rate  they 
like  it  now  and  then.  Bat  these  very 
men  will  be  the  very  first  to  tell  you  that 
there  is  another  thing  they  Uke,  and  that 
is  a  limit.  If  you  are  in  their  confidence 
they  will  not  improbably  add,. with  sone 
bitterness,  that  a  limit  is  exactly  the  thing 
which  the  world  dislikes.  An  opera-glass 
is  very  well  in  the  park  or  at  the  theatre, 
but  there  are  times  when  one  would  rather 
that  an  opera-glass  should  not.  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  one.  Unhappily  these  are 
exactly  the  times  in  which  the  world  longs 
and  strains  to  use  it.  We  see  this  to  ad- 
vantage in  America.  President  Cleveland 
was  on  his  honeymoon.  There  are  moments 
in  a  man's  honeymoon  in  which  he  would 
almost  rather  be  alone  with  her.  Bat  the 
American  newspapers  would  not  have  it. 
They  hunted  him  and  his  bride  from  pillar 
to  post,  into  his  house  and  out  of  it 
When  there  were  signs  of  an  *'  osculatory 
concussion,"  every  paper  throughout  the 
Union  had  it  in  headlines.  Were  we  little 
ones  American  citizens,  we  should  be 
actuated  by  principles  of  true  wisdom 
and  real  piety,  were  we  to  add  a  clause  of 
our  own  to  the  Litany :  ''  From  being 
President  of  the  United  S Dates,  good  Lord 
deliver  U9."  The  penalties  of  Presidential 
greatness  are  almost  more  than  mortal 
man  can  bear. 

Bat  the  Union  Jack  has  points  of 
contact  with  the  Stats  and  Stripes.  Not 
long  since  an  English  artist  wrote  to  an 
English  evening  journal  complaining  of 
the  incorrectness  ot  an  "  interview  "  which 
its  reporter  had  forced  upon  him.  The 
reporter  —  a  complete  stranger  to  the 
artist,  who  had  shown  himself  into  the 
artist's  studio  while  the  artist  was  in  the 
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middle  of  his  work — replied  that  the 
incorrectnesa  of  the  report  was  owing  to 
the  incivility  with  which  he  had  been 
received,  llie  proverbial  courtesy  of  the 
American  press  could  scarcely  go  mach 
farther  than  that  1 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  all  very  well  to  be 
lionised  when  you  want  to  be  lionised,  and 
the  first  request  which  a  sprouting  author 
receives  for  his  autograph  he  very  possibly 
answers  on  four  sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper ; 
but  it  is  when  you  don't  want  to  be  lionised, 
and  are  sick  of  being  asked  for  your  auto- 
graph, that  the  penalties  come  in.  One 
sometimes  hears  a  little  man  exclaim  of  a 
great  one^say  at  a  public  meeting — how 
proud  he  must  feel  of  being  the  idol  of  this 
vast  assembly !  Ab,  my  friend,  but  think  of 
the  price  he  pays.  You  are  in  front  of  the 
stage,  therp  is  behind  the  scenes.  Long 
before  he  reached  the  apex  on  which  you 
now  behold  him,  he  was  satiated  with  the 
plaudits  of  these  vast  assemblies.  If  he  is 
a  great  man — if  he  is  not,  of  a  surety  you 
need  not  envy  him ! — ^he  knows  exactly,  to 
a  decimal  point,  what  those  plaudits  are 
worth.  He  knows,  too,  what  they  have 
cost  him.  He  knows  that  when  he  has 
deserved  them  most  he  has  received  them 
least,  and  how  they  have  been  showered  on 
him  when  his  deserts  were  smallest.  If  to 
himself  he  has  been  true,  he  is  pretty  well 
indifferent  to  either  praise  or  blame,  he 
cares  little  either  for  the  plaudits  of  the 
people,  or  for  their  hisses.  If  to  himself 
he  has  not  been  true — ^well,  my  little  friend, 
the  great  man  shrugs  his  shoulderf,  and, 
with  at  least  one  eye,  he  winks. 

And  there  you  have  it.  It  is  from  his 
work  that  a  great  man  derives  his  satis- 
faction. A  great  man  desires  to  do  great 
work.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  like 
his  work  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
those  whose  approbation  is  worth  having. 
The  mass  of  the  people  of  this  world  are 
eternally  playing  the  game  of  follow  my 
leader.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will 
receive  the  at  least  simulated  approbation 
of  a  number  of  people  whose  approbation 
is  not  worth  having;  and  these  are  the 
people  who  will  extort  from  him  the 
penalties  of  greatness — ^yes,  to  the  utter- 
most farthing !  People  of  this  sort  seem 
to  feel  a  species  of  proprietorship  in  the 
man  whom  they  profess  to  admire;  they 
crack  the  whip,  and  they  expect  him 
instantly  to  dance.  If  he  is  a  dramatic 
author,  these  are  the  sort  of  people  who 
call  him  before  the  curtain — and  won't  they 
hiss  him  if  he  declines  to  come !    If  he  is 


a  politician,  these  are  the  sort  of  people 
who  want  him  to  express  his  opinion  on 
the  condition  of  Madagascar,  at  any  rate 
upon  a  postcard — and  don't  they  vote 
against  him  if  he  won't!  If  he  Is  an 
author,  they  want  his  autograph,  his  photo- 
graph, a  presentation  copy  of  his  works, 
his  verdict  upon  their  handwriting,  upon 
things  in  general,  and  upon  three  thousand 
pages  of  their  MS. — and  won't  they  worry 
him  till  they  attain  the  object  of  their 
heart's  desire !  If  he  is  a  painter — just  a 
sketch  1  An  actor — an  order  now  and 
then !  A  singer — a  free  song  at  their  *'  At 
Home ! "  A  poet — a  few  impromptu  verses 
in  their  album  1  An  inventor — the  secret 
of,  weU,  at  least  one  d  his  inventions! 
A  General  —  a  leg  up  for  Harry!  A 
Bishop — oh,  won't  he  offer  prayerl  There 
is  only  one  thing  which  these  people 
do  not  want  in  connection  with  the  great 
men  whom  they  profess  to  admira  They 
don't  want  to  let  them  alone. 

It  resolves  itself  into  this.  The  people 
whose  approbation  is  worth  having  are  not 
the  people  who  extort  from  great  men  the 
penalties  of  greatness.  Unhappily — most 
unhappily — these  peopleare  in  a  lamentable 
minority.  As  the  sands  of  the  sea  for 
multitude  are  the  other  kind.  It  is  these 
people  who  are  daily  making  it  a  more  and 
more  pressing  question,  whether  it  is  worse 
for  a  man  to  be  bom  great,  or  to  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  him 

A    SUMMER'S    NIGHT    ABOUT 

LONDON. 


Once  in  a  while  there  comes  a  real 
summer's  night,  and  more  rarely  a  string 
of  them  in  succession,  when  one  is  disposed 
to  retract  all  hard  sayings  against  our 
native  climate,  and  to  vow  that  nowhere 
can  there  be  enjoyed  more  pleasant  halcyon 
moments  than  on  a  summer's  night,  and 
in  Lpndon.  Yes,  in  London,  for  although 
there  are  summer  nights  doubUess  in  the 
country,  are  they  not,  on  the  whole, 
a  little  drowsy  1  The  tinkling  of  the 
curfew  "lulls  the  distant  folds";  .the 
weary  ploughman  crawls  to  bed  in  the 
twilight ;  there  Is  a  general  goix^  to  roost 
in  every  direction,  and  when  night  really 
comes  on,  everything  is  still  and  lonely  to 
a  degree.  But  how  differentiy  things  go 
in  London. « 

It  has  been  a  hot  day,  perhaps,  and  the 
City  has  been  Like  an  oven ;  but  now  there 
is  a  peaceful  glow  over  the  house-tops, 
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thin  curls  of  amoke  take  opalescent  tints, 
and  the  steam  from  passing  trains  cnrls 
upwards  in  roseate  masses.  All  the  soni^ds 
of  the  streets  give  ont  a  pleasant^  melodious 
ring,  and  the  omnibuses  wear  a  festive 
aspect  as  they  take  up  smart  young  people 
for  the  theatres  or  economical  guests  for 
dinner-parties.  And  now  from  the  gates 
of  our  suburban  station  comes  the  man 
of  business,  rather  pale  and  fagged,  but 
revivicg  under  the  influences  of  the  soft 
balmy  air.  And  there  is  madam,  who 
has  come  to  meet  her  spouse,  and  the  little 
girl  in  long  stockings  and  short  skirts  who 
hops  joyfSly  along  linked  to  papa's  little 
finger. 

And  now  there  is  a  sudden  rush  of 
carriages  alone  the  road,  such  prancine 
horses,  such  glutering  harness,  such  serried 
lines  of  liveries.  EUs  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Jerusalem  has  been  giving  a  garden  party 
— ^the  last  event  of  the  season — at  his  old- 
fashioned  palace  by  the  river,  and  all  the 
fine  people  who  have  beisn  there  are  hurry- 
ing homewards  to  dress  for  dinners  or 
entertainments  elsewhere,  and  so  to  keep 
things  stirring  far  into  the  pleasant  sum- 
mer's night.  And  alongside  these,  trudging 
steadOy  towards  their  courts  and  alleys, 
goes  a  long  procession  of  women  from  the 
market-gardens,  with  heavy,  dusty  boots ; 
old,  many-coloured  shawls  wrapped  about 
them ;  shapeless  bonnets ;  and  ragged  old 
skirts. 

The  prancing  horses  and  stately  aristo- 
cratic equipages  have  eclipsed  for  a  moment 
the  less  pretentious  vehicles;  but  here 
come  the  little  trap?,  with  the  clever  little 
ponies,  whereof  ladies  are  mostly  the 
charioteers,  hurrying  home  from  some  plea- 
sant UtUe  rendezvous  among  trees  and 
greensward.  And  now  with  the  sharp 
clatter  of  hoofs  and  dink  of  steel,  a  troop 
of  horse  ride  by,  their  housings  covered 
with  country  dust,  the  men  tired  and 
bronzed — Life  Guards  from  some  distant 
field  of  manoeuvres.  And  after  these  the 
advanced  guard  of  a  long  column  of 
pleasure  vans,  crowded  with  school  chil- 
dren, shouting  and  singing  and  hanging 
over  the  sides  of  the  vehicles,  doing  their 
level  best  to  get  their  little  limbs  into 
trouble.  Of  all  denominations  and  from 
every  part  of  the  town  the  terrible  little 
urcbins  all  unite  in  hymning  the  universal 
chorus,  *•  Boom  de  ay  I "  Away  they  go, 
igniting  coloured  lights,  which  spread  a 
crimson  glare  over  the  scene  and  add  the 
perils  of  fire  to  the  other  perils  of  the  road; 
surely  there  must  be  a  whole  array  of  cherubs 


sittins  up  aloft  to  watch  over  these  irre- 
presstt>le  little  imps.  But  the  shrill  voices 
of  the  chQdren  are  music  itself  to  the 
roar  of  the  returning  beanfeasters  and  the 
general  tribe  of  merrymakers  from  sub- 
urban resorts.  Hoarse  voices  roaiing  out 
of  tune,  comets  blaring  half  a  bar  ahefd,  ac- 
cordions lagging  in  the  rear,  scrannel-pipes 
and  jew's-haf  ps  all  joining  in  the  general 
din,  while  all  the  dogs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood howl  and  yelp  an  accompaniment. 

But  if  the  high-road  is  a  little  noisy,  there 
is  profound  stillness  in  the  half  country 
lane,  where  gas  lamps  shine  among  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  trees  and  bring  out 
the  sheen  of  the  golden  apples  so  tUckly 
clustered  in  the  orchards.  The  gaslight, 
too,  reveals  the  approach  of  a  little  troop  of 
street  boys  returning  from  some  successful 
raid  upon  the  neighl^uring  gardens.  Their 
garments  are  full  of  apples,  which  burst 
forth  through  unexpected  rents.  The 
astute  little  depredators  have  not  only 
stolen  the  apples,  but  also  a  barrel  to  put 
them  in;  but  at  the  sound  of  footsteps 
the  whole  rout  disappears  like  so  many 
uncanny  little  elves,  and  there  only  remain 
the  barrel  and  a  few  scattered  apples  as 
evidences  of  their  reality.  And  now  we  are 
upon  the  river,  where  scattered  lights  are 
shhiing,  and  where  in  the  twilight  rises 
the  cry :  "  Last  boat  for  London." 

And  a  pleasant  voyage  it  is  by  the  last 
boat  on  this  summer's  night,  the  moon 
now  rising  over  the  dark  shore,  and  now 
diining  on  the  water  and  reflected  in 
golden  ripples.  Factories  and  works  are 
aU  dark  and  silent ;  the  bridges,  festooned 
with  lamps,  and  the  piers  and  their  dim 
lights  seem  to  float  towards  us  and  then 
glide  silently  away.  Dazzling,  after  the 
dark  wooded  banks,  are  the  lighted  halls  of 
Westminster  and  the  myriad  points  of 
light  that  dance  around ;  and  quite  dim  by 
contrast  is  the  Embankment,  while  the 
opposite  shore  seems  wrapped  in  almost 
savage  gloom.  Grim,  too,  are  the  lights 
from  London  Bridge,  and  dark  the  shadows 
in  the  Pool  beyond. 

And  here  in  half  darkness  the  boats 
from  down  the  river  are  discharging  their 
freights  of  those  who  have  tea'd  and 
slurimped  at  Gravesend,  or  spent  a  happy 
day  at  Bosherville,  or  loitered  under  the 
trees  in  Greenwich  Park.  They  have 
danced  and  sung  to  the  music  of  the  brass 
band ;  they  have  jovially  pledged  each 
other  from  flasks  and  case-bottles;  and 
now,  with  tired  children  and  babies 
swathed  in  shawls,  with  baskets  and  bags 
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of  bhrimps  and  other  light  baggage,  they 
scramble  up  the  gangway  in  family  groups 
and  are  lost  in  the  dark  shadows  of 
Thames  Street. 

It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  be  on  the  outer 
rim  of  London  once  more,  and  along  the 
shaded  lane  where  the  old  manor  hoase, 
among  its  trees,  and  the  pond  with  its 
sQvery  sheen,  look  quite  romantic  in  the 
moonlight.  And  looking  over  a  hedge, 
there  h  the  glare  of  London  in  the  sky, 
and  from  the  vague  gloom  shine  out 
myriads  of  twinkling  lights.  Now  a  fiery 
dragon  sweeps  across  the  space  with  a  roar 
and  shriek,  with  a  tail  of  sulphurous  steam, 
illumined  by  the  deep  glow  of  the  engine 
fires  I  or  more  softly  a  fretwork  of  golden 
light  winds  sinuously  past  and  isswaUowed 
up  among  the  dazzling  lamps,  with  chang- 
ing hues,  of  some  suburban  station.  And 
again,  out  of  the  darkness,  the  night  being 
clear  and  still,  there  appeara  a  sparkle  of 
coloured  firee.  It  is  the  Crystal  Palace 
that  is  letting  off  its  fireworks,  a  dozen 
miles  or  so  away  as  the  crow  flies —and 
what  a  flight  for  the  crow,  over  what 
thousands  of  houses,  what  miles  of  streets 
glittering  with  lighted  shops,  with  brilliant 
taverns,  with  broad,  illuminated  crossings ; 
and  what  miles  of  other  streets,  darksome, 
gloomy,  with  crowded  courts  and  alleys 
hardly  reached  by  the  soft  influences  of 
this  summer  night ! 

As  we  gaze  over  the  hedge,  as  it  might 
be  from  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon, 
with  the  proud  city  beneath,  a  policeman 
appears  out  of  the  gloom,  suspecting 
tramps  or  wayside  depredators.  Eeassured 
on  this  point,  he  pauses,  not  indisposed 
for  talk.  No,  he  has  never  noticed  the 
'* Palace"  from  here;  has  never  looked 
for  it,  indeed ;  it  is  not  on  his  beat  Ah, 
he  has  got  a  beat  if  you  like — can  get 
round  it  twice  in  the  eight  hours.  Is 
pretty  well  tired  at  the  end  of  his  turn ; 
but  it  will  soon  be  over  now,  in  half  an 
hour  he  will  meet  the  relief.  And  it's  a 
healthy  job  after  all ;  different  from  what 
it  was  down  at  Ring's  Cross,  where  he 
could  get  round  in  ten  minutes,  but  just 
like  an  oven;  and  the  rows,  and  the  screech- 
ing and  fighting  1  Ah,  he's  twice  the  man 
he  was,  what  with  the  air  and  the  exercise. 
Yes,  it  is  a  fine  night;  but  he  doubts  there 
will  be  a  change ;  his  boots  tell  him  that 
— a  pair  of  new  boots  that  have  let  him 
have  it  hot  this  journey.  And  so  with 
a  cheery  ''good  night"  the  policeman 
vanishes  into  the  gloom. 
Now  a  few  carriages  roll  by  with  gleam- 


iog  lamps,  and  give  us  a  glimpse  of  ladies 
in  evening  dress  and  powdered  footmen ; 
and  there  is  the  constant  flitting  past  of 
coloured  lights  from  the  noiseless  cycles 
that  whirl  past  in  the  dark.  Anon  there 
is  a  murmur  of  voices  and  the  sound  of 
many  footsteps,  and  a  band  of  pilgrims 
make  their  appearance  from  the  station 
below — pUgrims  of  both  sexes,  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  young  men  and  maidens. 
The  parson  of  St.  Oswald's  is  at  their  head, 
and  marshals  them  the  way  that  they 
should  go,  and  then  drops  back  to  talk  to 
one  and  the  other.  There  is  a  banner,  too. 
"  St.  Oswald's  Guild"  shines  in  gold  letters 
in  the  lamp-light. 

''Hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  day, 
Mrs.  Brown." 

" Oh,  lovely  1 "  cries  Mrs.  Brown;  "  only 
I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  want  to  go  any- 
where else  affain." 

To  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  back  in  the 
day  is  a  pretty  large  order  even  for  a  con- 
gregational picnic ;  but  they  have  done  it 
handsomely,  it  seems,  and  the  young 
people  are  still  chatting  merrily,  while  a 
melancholy  youth  brings  up  the  rear, 
tootling  the  while  on  a  flute  or  fife.  la  it 
anything  processional  t  Alas,  no  !  it  is 
only  "Boom  de  ay." 

All  this  time  there  have  been  sparkles 
and  gems  of  fire  from  the  heights  at 
Sydenham,  and  now  the  sky  is  lighted  up 
for  a  moment  as  the  final  bouquet  explodes, 
and  darkness  settles  over  the  horizon. 

The  way  is  now  past  market-gurdens 
and  orchards,  and  trim  homesteads,  where, 
in  the  stable  yards,  are  ranged  great 
waggons  piled  high  with  all  kinds  of 
vegetables.  Stables  are  lighted  up,  horses 
champ,  and  harness  clatters ;  for  the 
waggoner  and  his  horses  day  is  only  just 
beginning. 

Now  we  are  in  the  great  highway  again, 
where  a  comparative  caJm  has  settled.  The 
last  tram  is  rumbling  along  half  filled  with 
sleepy  passengers ;  only  a  solitary  horn  can 
be  heard  in  the  distance,  and  but  one  four- 
horse  break  is  refreshing  its  crew  at  the 
''Halfway  Tavern."  But  what  is  this 
vehicle  approaching  with  speed,  with  four 
huge  glaring  lamps  that  lighten  up  the 
whole  road,  with  its  four  galloping  horses, 
with  its  coachman  in  scarlet  and  gold  lacet 
Is  it  the  ghost  of  the  four-horse  mail-coa<^, 
such  as  this  old  coaching  road  must  have 
seen  night  after  night  flaring  along  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  with  its  news  of  peace 
or  war,  of  riot,  change  of  Qovemment,  or 
conspiracy  ?    Boom  for  the  "  Boyal  Mail," 
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for  each  it  stQl  is,  at  first  sight  like  some 
old  "diligence,"  with  all  its  top-hamper, 
but  only  the  Boyal  Parcel  M«il  after  all, 
without  passengers,  without  letters,  with 
no  scarlet-coated  guard,  or  echoing  horn,  or 
martial  blunderbuss;  the  very  ghost,  in- 
deed, of  the  old-time  Boyal  Mail,  but  yet 
imposing  in  its  way  and  interesting  as  a 
revival  as  it  dashes  along,  charged  with 
our  haberdashery  and  knots  of  ribbon,  our 
bibelots  and  keepsakes,  and  all  the  little 
unconsidered  trifles  that  we  send  by  Parcel 
Post 

And  now  the  last  train  is  in  and  the 
station  lights  are  put  out.  The  guard, 
with  his  bundle  of  flags  and  his  lamp,  is 
going  home  too.  Mars  is  rising  redly  in 
the  east,  and  Jupiter  hangs  like  a  lamp  in 
the  sky;  the  moon  behind  the  poplars 
throws  a  silvery  gleam  through  their  dark 
masses ;  and  still  the  glare  of  the  sleepless 
city  hangs  in  the  horizon.  Slow  waggons 
go  creaking  past  grinding  heavily  along,  due 
at  Covent  Garden  at  three  in  the  morning. 
They  follow  each  other  in  long  rows,  the 
horses  following  the  leader  with  unswerv- 
ing fidelity,  the  waggoners  motionless  and 
half  asleep  on  their  perches.  But  a  little 
dog  is  in  full  vigilance,  and  barks  shrilly  at 
those  who  have  stopped  to  watch  the  pro- 
cession from  the  kerb.  There  is  something 
almost  solemn  about  it :  the  waggons  black 
and  funereal  in  the  shade,  or  touched  with 
the  moonbeams  as  they  come  into  the  open, 
the  silence  and  sober  pace,  the  quietude  of 
the  surroundings. 

One  thinks  of  the  desert  and  the  caravan, 
of  spiced  air,  and  brilliant  Orient  skies. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  go  farther  afield, 
for  shy  as  it  is  in  coming,  when  it  once 
comes,  there  is  nothing  to  rival  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  balmy  summer's  night — even 
about  London. 


NOT  ABOVE  DIAMONDS. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

THEBeverend  Edward  Peele,  curate  of 
St  Mark's,  Shelbum,  hardly  realised  the 
modem  ideal  of  a  model  clergyman.  As 
most  of  our  modem  ideals  are  founded  on 
nothing  more  material  than  a  novelist's 
conception  of  man  as  he  ought  to  be,  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  he  had.  Even 
detectives,  amateur  or  professional,  find  it 
hard  to  live  up  to  the  standard  set  before 
them  by  writers  of  fiction.  Nevertheless 
Mr.  Peele  did  his  work  fairly  well  in  the 
lower  middle-class  suburb  of   the    great 


port  to  which  the  necessity  of  eaming  bis 
living  had  called  him,  and  thanked  fate 
daily  that  his  lot  was  not  cast  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul,  down  by  the  docks. 

About  nine  o'clock  at  nieht,  if  he 
happened  to  be  at  home  in  his  lodgings,  it 
was  his  custom  to  lay  aside  his  clerical 
coat,  put  on  his  coUege  blazer,  and  let  the 
wayward  thoughts  of  the  natural  man 
have  free  play  tUl  bed-time.  He  thought 
it  rather  hard  lines  if  any  one  called  on 
parish  business  at  that  hour,  and  had  told 
Mrs.  Lee,  his  landlady,  to  parley  with  any 
such  inconsiderate  persons  at  the  outer 
gate,  and,  if  possible,  induce  them  to  call 
again  at  a  more  convenient  season.  Con- 
sequently, one  evening  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1877,  he  was  annoyed  when  Mrs.  Lee 
knocked  at  h's  door  and  said  that  a  young 
woman  wanted  to  see  him. 

"  Can't  she  come  to-morrow  1 "  he  asked 
testily.  His  modest  stipend  did  not  allow 
him  to  indulge  in  the  laxory  of  a  special 
room  for  pastoral  interviews,  and  he  was 
half-way  through  his  first  pipe,  and  had 
just  opened  a  bottle  of  beer. 

''No,  sir;  leastways  she  says  not," 
replied  the  landlady,  evidently  doubtful 
of  the  caller's  veracity. 

"  All  right ;  then  show  her  in.  Do  you 
know  who  she  is  9 "  asked  the  curate. 

*'  No,  sir,  not  by  name ;  but  I  think  it's 
a  young  person  in  the  dressmaking  at 
Webb's,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee,  in  a  tone  that 
implied  her  poor  opinion  of  Mr.  Webb's 
dressmakers  as  a  body. 

The  curate's  face  brightened.  His 
favourite  Sunday-school  teacher  did,  he 
knew,  occupy  the  responsible  position  of 
''first  hand"  in  the  great  drapery  estab- 
lishment of  Webb  and  Company.  He  rose 
and  went  to  the  door  himself,  polite  and 
apologetic. 

"  Oh  1  pray  come  in,  M^ss  Jebson,"  he 
sidd,  "  I  had  no  idea  it  was  you.  Tiiis  is 
an  unexpected  pleasure.  Won't  you  take 
a  seat  v'- he  continued,  as  his  landlady 
closed  the  room  door  behind  his  visitor 
and  retired  to  her  kitchen  in  the  basement 
sniffing  superciliously. 

Miss  Jebson  was  a  young  woman  ap- 
parently about  five  -  and  -  twenty  —  the 
curate's  own  age — decidedly  pretty  in  a 
somewhat  pronounced  style,  and  quite 
self-possessed. 

"Beally  I  don't  know  what  you  will 
think  of  me,  Mr.  Peele,  calling  at  this 
hour,"  she  said,  as  she  took  the  proffered 
chair,  "  but  I  am  kept  so  late  at  business 
just  now,  that '' 
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''Don't  mention  it,  Miss  JebBon/'  he 
Intennpted.  "As  yon  see,  I  am  more 
fortunate  than  yon.  For  once  in  a  way  I 
finished  mv  work  anosnally  early  and  was 
— was  reallv  feeling  quite  lonely." 

The  gentleman  smiled  as  he  finished  his 
sentence,  the  lady  blushed  slightly,  and 
their  eyes  met  Then  she  coughed  and 
looked  down.  It  was  a  little — a  very 
little — cough;  but  the  curate  said  im- 
mediately : 

*'0h,  dear,  I'm  afraid  the  smoke  is 
troublesome  to  you.  Miss  Jebson.  Bad 
bachelor  habits,  you  see." 

**  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Peele,"  she  hastened  to 
reply ;  '*  not  at  all,  I  assure  yon.  It  smells 
— weU,  home-like,  you  know ; "  and  again 
their  eyes  met 

The  eye  has  been  called  the  rapier  of 
flirtation,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
curate  and  Miss  Jebson  were  now  enjoying 
not  by  any  means  their  first  bout  with 
that  fascinating  weapon.  Their  conver- 
sation, too,  was  frisky,  and  did  credit  to 
their  capacity  for  making  the  best  of  this 
rare  opportunity  of  allowing  natural 
frivolity  to  forget  for  a  moment  its 
artificial  trammels.  After  flitting  around 
various  subjects  it  touched  at  last  lightly 
upon  the  bottle  of  beer,  and  the  curate 
was  only  prevented  from  opening  one  for 
his  visitor  by  her  frightened  exclamation 
of: 

<<  No,  don't,  Mr.  Peele.  She'll  hear  the 
cork  pop." 

This  reference  to  Mrs.  Lee  made  the 
curate,  as  it  were,  lower  his  point  for 
a  while,  and  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
his  clerical  manner  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  he  asked : 

"By-the-bye,  Miss  Jebson,  what  was  it 
you  wanted  to  see  me  about  ?  " 

''  There,  now,"  retorted  she,  still  play- 
fully, ''you  nearly  made  me  forget  all 
about  it  with  your  nonsense.  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  about — about  a  sort  of  legacy." 

"  A  legacy  1  A  large  one,  I  hope,"  said 
the  curate  suavely.  <<  But  you  know,  my 
dear  Miss  Jebson,  I  am  not  sufficiently 
blessed,  or  burdened,  with  this  world's 
goods  to  be  much  of  an  authority  about 
investments." 

"It  isn't  exactly  about  investments  I 
want  to  aek  you,"  she  replied,  showing  for 
the  first  time  some  slight  confusion  of 
manner.    "  It's  not  money ;  it's  diamonds." 

"But  diamonds,"  objected  the  curate, 
''  can  be  turned  into  money,  you  know." 

<'Yes,"  she  assented;  "that's  just  it. 
How  am  I  to  turn  them  into  money  1    I 


had  an  uncle  who  went  out  to  the  Cape 
many  years  ago,  and  he  has  just  sent  them 
to  me  by  a  sulor — a  mate." 

"Sent  them  to  you  by  a  sulorl"  re- 
peated the  curate.  "  Was  not  that  rather 
raehr' 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  was,"  she  agreed ; 
"  but  it  was  very  like  poor  uncle.  Besides, 
the  man  who  brought  them  came  bom  our 
villaee ;  it  wasn't  like  trusting  a  stranger, 
you  know." 

"  Then  your  undo  isn't  dead  1 "  asked  the 
curate. 

"  Oh  1  no.  At  least  he  wasn't  when  he 
sent  them  off;"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  don't 
know  where  he  is  except  that  it's  some- 
where in  South  Africa,  and  Jack  Suggitt 
— that's  the  sailor — ^just  handed  me  the 
packet  and  said :  '  Here,  Polly,  your  unde 
Fred  sent  you  these  with  his  love,'  and 
was  off  almost  before  I  had  time  to  thack 
him,  as  he  sailed  that  tide  for  San 
Francisco.  He  said  he  had  only  been  in 
port  three  days,  and  had  had  some  trouble 
to  find  me." 

"Dear  me;  what  a  very  curious  pro- 
ceeding!" remarked  the  curate.  Didn't 
vour  uncle  even  send  a  letter  with  them  % " 


Just 


"No;   nothing,"   she   replied, 
the  diamonds ;  that  was  all." 

"What  a  strange  way  of  sending  a 
present,"  he  said ;  '^  especially  as  I  suppose 
it  was  a  valuable  one." 

"Well,  yes;  I  suppose  they  are  valuable. 
There  are  such  a  lot  of  them;  look,  Mr. 
Peele;"  and  she  took  from  her  pocket  a 
small  canvas  bag,  and  poured  its  contents 
out  on  the  table. 

The  curate  was  dazzled;  not  literally, 
because  the  stones  were  uncut,  but 
metaphorically.  He  had  expected  to  see 
half-a-dozen  gems  at  the  most,  and  there 
were  about  two  hundred  spread  before 
him. 

"My  dear  girl,"  he  exclaimed,  startled, 
"  do  for  goodness'  sake  put  them  away 
before  Mrs.  Lee  comes  in.  I  had  no  idea 
you  had  so  many.  Bat  how  do  you  know 
they  are  diamonds  t " 

"WeU,  Suggitt  said  they  were,  and  I 
showed  my  landlady's  son,  who  works 
at  a  jeweller's,  just  one  little  one,"  she 
explained. 

»  Why,  they  must  be  worth  thousands," 
he  said.  "  I  really  don't  know  what  to 
advise." 

He  was  prevented  from  considering  the 
matter  further  just  then  by  Mrs.  Lee,  who 
knocked  at  the  door,  opened  it,  glanced 
with  some  asperity  at  Miss  Jebson,  begged 
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pardoD,  and  remarked  that,  thinking  the 
hdy  most  have  gone,  she  had  come  np  to 
fasten  the  front  door. 

On  this  hint  Miss  Jebson  rose,  and  the 
enrate,  who  trembled  at  the  thonght  of 
snch  wealth  going  unprotected,  prepared  to 
escort  her  home.  Their  way  lay  through 
qniet  streets  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  as  they  went  the  spirit  of  flirtation 
resumed  its  sway.  There  are,  as  the 
noyelists  say,  when  they  haye  enough  to 
work  on  without  padding  the  volume  with 
another  love  scene,  conversations  which 
the  imagination  of  the  experienced  reader 
is  able  to  supply  for  itself.  The  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader  will  therefore  doubtless 
be  equal  to  the  task  of  picturing  to  itself 
how  the  influence  of  the  diamonds 
gradually  materialised  the  spirit  of  flir- 
tation on  this  occasion,  until  it  presented 
an  appearance  indistinguishable  from  that 
of  serious  love-making. 

The  serious  love-making,  moreover,  did 
not  end  with  the  walk.  Mr.  Peele  be- 
longed by  birth  to  much  the  same  social 
stratum  as  Miss  Jebson,  and  his  University 
career  hi^  somehow  faQed  to  imbue  him 
with  either  aristocratic  prejudices  or  high 
aspirations.  He  had  no  means  beyond  his 
stipend,  and  confessed  to  himself  in 
moments  of  candour,  that  he  had  neither 
virtues,  talents,  nor  interest  enough  to  ex- 
pect high  or  speedy  promotion.  The  pretty 
dressmaker  and  her  diamonds  might,  he  felt 
sure,  be  his  for  the  trouble  of  asking,  and  ere 
long  he  put  his  confidence  to  the  test. 

^e  lady  had  no  reason  for  saying 
na  As  a  clergyman's  wife,  she  thought, 
she  would  have  an  assured  and  de- 
sirable position  in  society,  and  she  liked 
well  enough  the  clergyman  who  was  willing 
to  give  her  the  chance  of  taking  it 
Whether  he  would  have  married  her  with- 
out the  diamonds  she  did  not  ask  herself — 
for,  indeed,  she  knew  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 

Neither  of  them  bad  any  relations  to 
consult,  so  within  a  month  of  the  sale  of 
the  stones — which  the  curate  efl'ected  with 
the  help  of  his  banker  for  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  thousand  pounds — they  were 
quietly  married.  Three  months  later  the 
clerical  journals  notified  the  appointment 
of  the  Bev.  Edward  Peele,  late  curate  at 
St  Mark's,  Shelbum,  to  the  so-called  living 
of  Petherby — one  of  those  unfortunate 
places  which  are  occasionally  advertised  as 
needing  an  earnest  clergyman  with  enough 
private  means  to  make  himindq>endent  of 
any  official  income. 


One  evening  towards  the  end  of  last 
June,  the  Vicar  of  Petherby  sat  in  his 
garden  ai^uing  with  his  wife,  or  rather 
listening  resignedly  to  what  she  had  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  the  annual  migration 
to  the  seaside. 

The  position  of  vicaress  seemed  to  have 
suited  Mrs.  Peele.  She  had  grown  stout, 
but  was  still  quite  as  good-looking  as  any 
woman  of  forty,  the  mother  of  three 
children,  can  expect  to  be.  Her  eyes  were  as 
bright  as  ever,  though  the  glances  thereof 
had  lost  aJl  unseemly  levity,  and  assumed 
the  power  that  comes  of  much  practice  in 
the  art  of  keeping  farmers'  wives  in  their 
proper  places.  She  ruled  her  husband  and 
the  parish  with  an  autocratic,  but,  on  the 
whole,  a  beneficent  sway. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Peele  had  distinctly 
degenerated  since  hisShelbumdays.  He  too 
had  grown  stout,  as  lazy  men  in  easy  places 
are  apt  to  do>  His  face  was  red,  and  as  the 
face  of  one  who  lives  almost  too  weU.  As 
his  wife's  lieutenant  he  administered  the 
affairs  of  his  parish  in  a  way  that,  if  it  did 
not  call  forth  the  admiration  of  his  Bishop, 
yet  escaped  his  admonition  as  perhaps  the 
best  that  could  be  expected  from  a  man  a 
little  below  the  average  for  next  to  nothing 
a  year. 

His  only  remaining  taste  of  an  elevating 
character  was  a  fondness  for  cricket.  The 
village  club  he  managed  himself,  and  its 
affairs  consequently  showed  more  tendency 
to  get  into  a  tangle  than  is  common  even 
in  village  cricket-clubs.  With  the  hope  of 
seeing  his  favourite  game  played  in  per- 
fection once  again,  he  had  tried  to  persuade 
his  wife  to  take  her  summer  cbAnge  at 
Skelmersham,  an  inland  watering-place 
famed  for  its  cricket  fortnight 

It  was  not  to  be,  however.  Parsons  of 
high  degree  were  common  at  Skelmersham, 
and  Mrs.  Peele  there  felt  herself  nobody. 
Any  one  above  the  rank  of  a  dissenting 
minister  counted  for  somebody  at  Barmby, 
a  fifth-rate  seaside  place,  and  so  to  Barmby 
she  had  determined  to  go  as  usual 

After  condescending  to  set  fortii  more 
in  detail  than  usual  her  reasons  for  this 
step,  she  remarked  by  way  of  peroration  : 

*'  Then  that  settles  it,  Edward.  If  you 
go  on  Monday  to  look  for  rooms,  you 
ought  to  get  back  by  Wednesday  night,  and 
we  can  all  leave  here  early  Thursday 
momins." 

Next  Monday  evening  the  Vicar  accord- 
ingly  found  himself  in  the  melancholy 
coffee-room  of  the  only  hotel  at  Barmby, 
gazing  into  the  empty  fireplace,  which  was 


. 
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not  yet  decorated  for  the  seafion,  smokiDs 
and  thinking — if  the  word  can  be  appliea 
to  the  yagae  mnsings  of  a  man  who,  for 
fifteen  years,  has  lived  a  life  as  idle  and 
self-indulgent  as  is  compatible  with  sus- 
taining without  ill-repute  the  character  of 
vicar  of  a  small  country  parish. 

He  had  just  come  to  the  comfortable 
but  probably  false  conclusion  that  but  for 
his  wife  and  her  diamonds  he  might  have 
been  a  better,  or  at  least  a  more  eminent 
man,  when  the  door  opened  sharply,  and  a 
second  guest  entered  the  room.  The 
Vicar  looked  up,  and  the  newcomer  greeted 
him  with : 

'*  Hullo  1  All  alone  here,  and  down  in 
the  dumps  too  1  Better  join  me  in  a  drink, 
sir,  just  to  lift  you  out  of  them  a  bit ! " 

The  Vicar  was  not  accustomed  to  move 
in  that  section  of  society  in  which  the 
offer  of  a  drink  from  a  total  stranger  is 
not  uncommon,  but  he  was  still  less 
accustomed  to  refuse  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  do  anything  he  was  told.  Moreover, 
he  had  read  that  American  desperadoes 
held  the  refusal  of  such  an  offer  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  i^se  of  their 
favourite  weapon,  and  the  man  before 
him  was  not  unlike  his  mental  picture 
of  an  American  desperado,  so  he  mur- 
mured feebly : 

'*  Well,  thank  you ;  I  was,  indeed,  think- 
ing of  ringing  for  the  waiter  when  you 
came  in.  Eeally,  I  think  nothing  makes 
one  so  thirsty  as  travelling." 

"Bing  away,  then,''  responded  the 
stranger.  ''What's  it  to  be,  though? 
Whisky!  E'ght.  Waiter,  two  big 
whiskies  and  soda.  Soda's  a  sort  of 
antidote  to  the  poison  they  call  whisky 
in  this  kind  of  shanty,  don't  you  think  ? " 

"But,  indeed,"  ventured  the  Vicar,  as 
his  new  acquaintance  paused  for  breath, 
''  the  whisky  they  used  to  keep  here  was 
rather  good."     * 

''Been  here   before,  have    you,  then, 

Mr. ,"  rejoined  the  other,  and  paused 

again,  as  if  expecting  to  be  supplied  with 
the  name. 

'*  Peele  is  my  name,"  replied  the  Vicar, 
who  was  affable,  and  had  not  enough 
dignity  to  be  offended  at  the  man's 
brusque  manner.     "  Might  I  ask 9 " 

But  he  got  no  further.  With  an  oath 
the  stranger  jumped  up  from  the  table  on 
which  he  nad  taken  his  seat,  and  roared  out : 

"Whati  By  the  living  jingo,  PeU, 
did  you  say  t " 

"No,"  replied  the  clergyman  timidly. 
"  Peele— P,  double  e,  1.  e." 


The  other  said  nothing;  for  a  moment, 
but  eyed  the  trembling  Vicar  suspiciously. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  a  place,  crib,  berth| 
or  whatever  you  preachers  call  it,  at 
Shelburn  9 "  he  asked  at  last. 

Intuitively  the  Vicar  knew  that  a  truth- 
ful answer  to  this  question  would  entail 
unpleasant  consequences,  and,  not  being  of 
the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made,  he 
replied  unblushingly : 

"  No,  sir ;  never  in  my  life." 

*'  Ah,  well,"  said  the  stranger,  who  had 
now  calmed  down  considerably,,  "then 
you  can't  be  the  man." 

"  What  man  do  you  mean  t "  asked  the 
Vicar. 

The  other  laughed. 

'*0h  i  a  chap  in  your  line  of  life  who 
married  an  old  friend  of  mine  years  ago," 
he  said  lightly.  "I've  often  thought  I'd 
like  to  meet  him,  and  find  out  what  sort 
of  a  yarn  Polly  spun  him  about  my 
diamonds,  and  if  she  told  him  she  had  'em, 
before  or  after  they  were  spliced." 

He  delivered  himself  of  the  latter  part 
of  this  remark,  more  as  if  he  were  think- 
ing aloud  than  addressing  his  co|npanion. 
Then  he  relapsed  into  a  moody  silence; 
fixed  himself  more  firmly  on  the  table; 
and  sat  swinging  his  legs,  with  an  empty 
pipe  between  his  teeth,  absorbed  no  doubt 
in  memories  of  the  past 

The  Vicar,  watching  him  cautiously  out 
of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  was  able  to  take 
in  the  details  of  his  appearance  better 
than  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  seemed 
to  be  a  reckless,  good-hutaioured  sort  of 
fellow,  with  something  of  the  sailor  about 
him,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  free-living 
blackguard.  To  drink  ^he  was  evidently 
no  stranger,  and  yet  his  clothes  were  good 
enough  to  make  it  clear  that  he  was  in  no 
immediate  want  of  ready  money.  The 
Vicar  had  just  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  man  was  probably  a  little  mad,  and 
might  on  occasion  be  not  a  little  dangerous, 
when  he  spoke  again. 

"I  believe  there's  something  they  call 
a  billiard  -  table  in  this  hole,"  he  said. 
•'  Do  you  play,  governor  1 " 

As  Mr.  Peele  had  not  touched  a  cue 
since  his  undergraduate  days,  his  answer 
of:  "A  little,  but  I  am  rather  short  of 
practice,"  was  more  literally  true  than  it 
usually  is  when  used  by  amateurs,  as  the 
proper  form  of  reply  to  a  stranger  pro- 
posing a  game. 

Mr.  Peele's  knowledge  of  billiards  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  eleinentary  indeed, 
but  he  would  have  played  quoits — of  which 
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he  knew  absolately  nothiog — for  a  pound  a 
side,  rather  than  lose  the  chance  of  getting 
a  little  farther  information  abont  Polly 
and  the  diamonds. 

His  desire  for  knowledge  was  soon 
gratified.  The  stranger  tired  of  an 
opponent  who  had  to  be  reminded  con- 
tinually, when  in  hand,  that  a  ball  in 
banlk  was  nnplayable,  and  said  sarcasti- 
cally: 

"I  don't  think,  friend,  you  were  quite 
Roberts  at  six  stone  when  you  were 
turned  out  of  training.  Suppose  we  sit 
down  and  have  another  drink  f" 

The  Vicar  accepted  this  proposal  wil- 
lingly, though  he  mildly  insisted  on  paying 
for  the  drink.  The  stranger  after  some 
persuasion  allowed  him  to  do  so,  declaring 
at  the  same  time  his  own  ability  and 
readiness  to  buy  up  the  cellar  of  the  inn 
if  he  chanced  to  find  companions  to  his 
liking,  ready  to  do  their  share  in  swallow- 
ing its  contents. 

'*  Tet,  you  know,  parson,"  he  went  on, 
*'  I  like  you  the  better  for  standing  your 
turn.  Gents  in  your  line  are,  most  of 
'em,  all  take  and  no  give.  IVe  often 
thought  it  must  rile  chaplains  in  Portland 
and  places,  not  being  able  to  pass  round 
the  plate  to  the  convicts.  Bat  not  one 
of  you,  I'll  lay,  ever  had  such  a  haul  at 
one  cast  as  that  chap  PelL" 

'*  Oh  1  you  mean  the  man  that  married 
your  friend  with  the  diamonds,"  said  the 
Yicar,  as  unconcernedly  as  he  could.  **  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  story." 

<'Well,"  said  the  other,  graciously, 
*'you  seem  a  good  sort,  and  you  shall. 
In  those  days,  fifteen  years  ago  or  so,  I 
had  a  lovely  little  bag  of  shiners,  uncut. 
Enough  to  set  a  man  up  for  life  in  a 
modest  way,  if  he  could  sell  'em  honest 
and  keep  clear  of  those  foreign  thieves  in 
Amsterdam.  And  I  gave  them  all  to  this 
girl,  that  Pd  known  from  a  child,  to  keep 
for  me." 

''  But  why  did  you  do  that  % "  interrupted 
the  clergyman.  ''Surely  it  was  rash.  Why 
did  you  not  dispose  of  them  youiself  or 
deposit  them  with  a  banker  T' 

"  Why  didn't  I "  began  the  other, 

but  checked  himself  and  surveyed  his 
questioner  with  a  somewhat  suspicious 
and  decidedly  hazy  eye.  "Oh!  You 
want  to  know  too  much,  you  do.  Perhaps 
the  market  was  falling  ju&t  then,  or 
perhaps  I  had  a  pressing  appointment — 
never  you  mind.  Anyhow,  I  left  'em  with 
Polly  Jebson  on  a  sort  of  time-bargain. 
If  I  turned  up  within  ten  years  we  were  to 


eet  up  housekeeping  on  'em,  and  if  I  didn'^ 
well,  they  were  hers  anyway.  I  got  off 
light — I  mean  returned  before  the  time 
was  up  a  good  three  years — and  blessed  if 
I  didn't  find  she'd  married  a  parson  within 
twelve  months  of  the  time  I  went  away. 
Came  into  money,  the  folks  said,  and  left 
her  situation  to  marry  this  chap  called 
Pell." 

''  Dear  me  1 "  remarked  the  Vicar,  doing 
his  best  to  speak  sympathetically,  yet 
calmly.  ''  What  a  base  betrayal  of  trust ! 
And  did  you  take  no  steps  to  trace  her  and 
your  property  %  " 

«Not  me,"  replied  the  other  in  a  scorn- 
ful tone.  "  For  one  thing  I'd  come  into  a 
nice  bit  of  money  in*  the  interval ;  more 
than  as  much  as  did  for  me,  being  a  man  of 
simple  tastes ;  and  for  another,  as  I  told 
you,  it  didn't  exactly  suit  my  book  to  let 
all  the  world  know  I  had  the  stones.  Not 
that  I  hadn't  come  by  them  honestly 
enough — but  there ;  all  that  don't  matter 
anywayi" 

*'Tlien  you  really  don't  know  what 
became  of  her  or  them  1 "  asked  the  Vicar. 

"  Well,  no ;  not  exactly,"  said  his  com- 
panion, "and  I  don't  want  I'm  not  a 
spiteful  chap,  and  it  would  do  me  no  good 
to  stir  up  old  mud ;  but  if  I  met  that  chap. 
Pell,  blessed  if  I  don't  think  I'd  ask  him 
whether  his  wife  ever  mentioned  Jack 
Saggitt.  As  for  Polly,  I  dare  say  I  was 
weU  out  of  her  way  at  the  price.  She'll  have 
run  to  fat  and  temper,  and  perhaps  a  large 
family,  as  like  as  not.  Her  mother  did. 
Bat  I'm  precious  dry ;  let's  have  one  more 
drink  before  turning  in." 

The  Vicar  sighed,  but  did  not  refuse. 
He  felt  that  Mr.  Suggitt's  mood  was  not 
to  be  depended  on,  and  that  be  was  in  a 
ticklish  position.  The  drinks  came  and 
were  consumed  in  silence.  Then,  to  the 
Vicar's  great  relief,  the  other  said  politely : 

"  Well,  good  night,  governor.  Early  to 
bed's  my  motto  when  there  isn't  anything 
to  sit  up  for.  Glad  to  have  met  you.  See 
you  again  to-moirow,  eh  ?  I'm  here  for  a 
week  or  two  myself  under  doctor's  orders." 

He  retired  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
and  the  Vicar,  after  a  judicious  interval, 
followed  his  example,  sorely  troubled  in 
mind.  He  slept  but  little  that  night, 
and  fled  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning. 

His  wife,  after  greeting  him  with  the 
expression  of  her  disbelief  in  his  ability  to 
thoroughly  inspect  all  the  suitable  apart- 
ments and  choose  the  very  best  in  less 
time  than  she  had  allowed  him,  noticed 
his  pale  and  troubled  look  and  exclaimed : 
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**  Why,  Edward,  whatever  is  the  matter 
with  yon  %  .  Yon  look  as  if  yon  had  seen  a 

ghOBt  I " 

'*  Perhaps  I  have,  my  dear,"  he  replied 
feebly.  "The  ghost  of  the  sailor  who 
gave  yon  yonr  diamonds." 

*' Don't  try  to  be  fnnny,  Edward,  it 
doesn't  snit  yon,"  retorted  his  wife,  with 
all  her  nsual  severity  and  self-confidence. 
<*  What  do  yon  meant " 

Slowly  he  told  his  story,  and  slowly,  bnt 
with  amazdment,  did  he  note  that,  thonsh 
the  gloom  gathered  on  his  wife's  brow,  she 
showed  no  sign  of  fear  or  shame.  When 
he  had  finished  the  storm  broke. 

'■  And  yon  dare  to  tell  me  yon  believed 
this  tale,  Edward  Peele  % "  she  began.  ''  I 
send  yon  to  seek  lodgings,  and  yon  spend 
the  time  yon  onght  to  be  devoting  to  the 
fntnre  comfort  of  yonr  wife  and  family 
in  consorting  with  dmnken  sailors  and 
listening  to  scandal  against  me.  What 
wonld  yon  have  been  without  me,  I'd 
like  to  know)  A  starving  curate  in  debt 
to  yonr  very  landlady.  A  man  wonld  have 
knocked  the  fellow  down  first  and  given 
him  in  charge  for  slander  afterwards." 

*<£at,  my  dear,"  pleaded  the  miserable 
Vicar,  '*I  never  said  I  did  believe  his 
story."  His  conscience  smote  him,  how- 
ever, for  it  had  never  entered  his  head  to 
doubt  it.  I 

His  wife  deigned  no  immediate  reply. 
She  treated  him  with  open  scorn  for  a 
fortnight,  bnt  did  after  all  desert  Barmby 
for  Skelmersham  for  fear,  as  she  said,  that 
her  husband  should  further  disgrace  himself 
in  low  company.  This  apparent  conscious- 
ness of  rectitude  greatly  relieved  Mr.  Peele's 
mind.  It  was  quite  possible,  after  all,  that 
the  man  Suggitt  had  persuaded  himself  that 
the  diamonds  entrusted  to  him  had  been 
his  own.  Doctors  differ  as  to  whether  the 
wish  to  believe  makes  belief  harder  or 
easier.  The  Vicar  certainly  wished  to 
believe  his  wife's  version  of  the  affair,  but 
could  not  free  his  mind  from  the  idea  ^t 
it  was  his  duty  to  probe  it  to  the  bottom. 
That,  with  the  fear  of  his  wife  before  his 
eyes,  he  would  ever  have  done  that  duty 
is  not  probable ;  bnt  he  was  spared  from 
the  trial  of  making  the  attempt.  Three 
weeks  after  his  visit  to  Barmby  he  saw  a 
report  of  an  inquest  on  a  man  who  had 
killed  himself  tiiere  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drink,  and  a  few  enquiries 
satisfied  him  that  the  subject  of  that  in- 
quest was  the  eccentric  stranger  whose 
story  had  so  troubled  him. 

Still,  he  will  never  read  of  the  virtuous 


woman  who  was  above  rubies  without 
thinking  of  the  cynic's  comment  upon  her, 
unless  he  receives  stronger  proof  than  he 
ever  expects  to  get  of  the  actual  existence 
of  that  generous  giver — ^his  wife's  uncle  at 
the  Oape. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  VERNON* 

By  a.  MOBERLY. 

AiUhor  tf  " Lady  Valeria"  etc.,  tte. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Sunday  morning  came  with  a  bright 
sun  and  the  first  touch  of  frost  in  the  afr. 
The  street  was  full  of  floating,  glorified 
vapour ;  the  bricks  of  the  opposite  chimney- 
stacks  were  outlined  in  faint  white  rime, 
which  vanished  as  I  looked ;  the  footsteps 
of  the  early  churchgoers  rang  sharply  on  the 
pavement  The  season  had  changed  and 
so  had  I.  I  look  back  with  amazement 
now  on  the  mood  in  which  I  began  that 
day.  It  was  the  faint  exhilarating  sting  iii 
the  air,  or  the  new  tonic  Dr.  Millar  was 
trying,  or  some  occult  inspiration  of  the 
demon,  or  simply  the  rush  of  returning 
health  and  strength,  that  lifted  me  up  out  of 
my  usual  sober  self.  Even  the  sight  of  my 
unsent  letter  failed  to  depress  me.  As  to 
the  coming  inter^riew  with  my  mysterious 
correspondent,  it  seemed  but  a  pleasant 
excitement.  I  was  gloriously  confident 
of  being  able  to  hold  my  own  against  all 
comer&  I  caught  myself  singing — and  a 
secular  song  too — as  I  brushed  my  hair. 
Even  that  had  taken  a  rebellious  fit  on 
its  own  account  and  curled  in  little  wilful 
rings,  like  Muriel's,  round  my  fingers  in- 
stead of  lying  in  sleek,  decorous  twists. 
It  was  long  enough,  I  thought,  with  dex- 
terous adjustment,  to  concetd  the  scar  and 
enable  me  to  dispense  with  the  cap.  I 
piled  it  up  in  a  mass  of  soft  little  coils, 
recklessly  appropriating  some  sparkling 
jet  pins  that  lay  in  the  tray  of  Mrs. 
Vernon's  box,  and  tossed  the  cap  aside. 
It  belonged  to  the  miserable  invalid  of 
yesterday,  on  whom  I  looked  back  with  a 
gentie  disdain.  As  to  the  meek  drudge 
of  bygone  days,  what  had  I  in  common 
with  her  %  I  asked  myself  in  utter  disdain. 

Then  a  further  temptation  assailed  me. 
I  looked  with  loathUig  on  the  invalid 
toilettes  I  had  been  wearing.  Who  can 
show  force  of  character  in  a  tea-gown  t 
Elitty  had  often  dangled  a  certain  costume 
enticingly  before  me,  a  quiet  cloth  walk- 
ing dress  by  profession,  but  so  edged  and 
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trimmed  with  costly  far,  and  lined  with 
satin,  as  to  be  utterly  unsoitable— or  I 
thought  so  then.  Now  I  boldly  donned 
it,  feeling  a  moral  support  in  the  well-cut 
draping  of  the  skirt  and  set  of  the  collar. 
Dress  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  woman's 
character,  but  it  certainly  has  a  reflax 
action.  My  fur  slippers  were  impossible 
with .  the  short  skirt.  A  pair  of  many- 
buttoned  Parisian  boots  followed  by 
natural  sequence.  The  smart  hat  and 
muff  to  match  were  packed  with  the  dress ; 
I  took  them  out  and  began  to  wish  for 
an  excuse  to  wear  them. 

"Oh,  you  jackdaw!"  I  exclaimed  to 
my  reflection,  but  I  smoothed  out  my 
peacock  plumage  complacently  neverthe- 
less. 

Mrs.  Brent  was  politely  enthusiastic 
about  my  improyed  personal  appearance 
when  I  came  down  to  breakfast.  When 
she  had  finished  her  compliments,  I  con- 
sulted her  conscientiously  on  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  a  messengw  to  deliver 
Colonel  Fortescue's  letter.  She  looked 
doubtful 

*'Tou  see,  ma'am,  IVe  let  the  girl  go 
to  church  this  morning,  and  I  can'c  leave 
the  house  myself.    Will  it  do  later ) " 

"  It  must— or  you  may  post  it.'' 

Now  the  church  bells  clashed  out,  in- 
harmonious but  inspiriting,  and  two 
streams  of  smart  worshippers  began  to 
meet  and  pass  in  the  street  below.  I 
composed  myself  sedately  with  my  Bible 
and  Prayer-book  and  began  to  look  out 
the  Psalms  and  Lessons  for  the  day ;  but 
the  clang  of  the  bells  and  the  passing 
footsteps  filled  me  with  restlessness,  and 
after  a  sharp  straggle  for  attention  I  gave 
up  and  let  the  demon  have  his  way,  and 
took  to  pacing  the  room  excitedly,  wishing 
for  the  bells  to  stop  and  the  hour  of  the 
interview  to  come.  Had  I  been  a  Scotch- 
woman I  should  have  known  what  ailed 
me — I  was  fey. 

The  bells  dropped  into  silence  almost 
simultaneously  and  the  streets  as  suddenly 
emptied.  The  last  stragglers  had  dis- 
appeared before  I  saw  a  cab  giving  signs 
of  stoppbg  at  the  door.  It  drew  up  and 
a  tall  woman  in  black  got  out. 

Mra  Brent's  face  expre^d  a  good 
many  things,  mostly  disparaging,  as  she 
announced  "Miss  Pexton/'  and  gave  a 
last  scrutinising  glance  at  the  woman 
who  tramped  heavily  in  and  nodded  un- 
ceremoniously to  me  with  a  gruff  "  Good 
day." 

She  dropped  herself  into  a  chair  and 


took  a  good  look  about  her  first  thing, 
then  wuea  Mrs.  Brent  had  retired  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  —  softly  enough,  this 
time — ^and  jerked  the  door  suddenly  open. 
'*That  woman  looks  an  old  meddler.  I'll 
make  the  keyhole  safe  at  any  rate,"  she 
said,  reclosing  the  door  and  turning  the  key. 

*' Unlock  that  door  directly  1"  I  com- 
manded in  my  old  school-room  tone  of 
authority,  *'  if  you  wish  me  to  listen  to  you 
for  a  moment." 

She  stared  and  frowned.    . 

«  Why,  what  harm  1  I  don't  want  any 
interruptions.  You  mightn't  like  to  have 
joux  Mends  coming  poking  their  noses  in 
"vdiile  we  are  about  our  business,  I  should 
tMnk." 

<<  I  don't  object  to  any  one  finding  you 
here,  whatever  you  may  do,"  I  declared. 
*' Nobody  is  likely  to  come,  unless  you 
persist  in  keeping  that  door  fast,"  and  I 
laid  my  hand  determinedly  on  the  bell- 
pulL 

"  Oh,  just  as  you  please,"  and  she  turned 
the  key  sulkily,  and  came  back  to  her  seat. 
She  was  a  big,  raw-boned  wonian  wifli  the 
air  of  a  hard  worker.  Her  mumer  was 
not  intended  to  be  insolent,  I  thought, 
only  defiant  and  on  her  guaxd.  Her  eyes 
had  a  cute,  greedy  look  that  reminded  me 
at  once  of  Mrs.  Tarrant  and  made  me  feel 
at  home  witii  her. 

"  Now  your  bushiess  at  once,  please,"  I 
demanded. 

"Well,  I'm  Martha  Pexton,  as  you  know, 
and  my  father's  name's  Jacob  Pexton,  and 
both  of  those  names  is  respectable  enough 
but  not  likely  to  be  known  by  you.  Two 
years  ago — ^just  as  we'd  got  the  boys  off 
our  hands  and  thought  there  was  going  to 
be  a  bit  of  peace  and  quiet  in  the  house — 
didn't  he,  old  fool  1  go  and  marry  again — 
a  fine  lady  this  time,  who  thought  she'd 
got  a  comfortable  home,  with  me  for 
general  servant — ^like  epough  I  Her  name 
you  know  well  enough,  Mrs.  Vernon,  or 
did  some  ten  years  ago.    Fanny  Burridge." 

She  brought  the  name  out  with  a  jerk, 
and  a  thump  of  her  umbrella  like  a  note  of 
exclamation,  keeping  her  eyes  screwed  like 
gimlets  into  my  face.    I  waited  patiently. 

'*Well,  you. are  a  close  onel"  I  heard 
her  mutter.  ''Fanny.  Burridge,  the 
missing  witness.  There  were  questions 
enough  asked  about  her  once  upon  a 
time.  You  were  supposed  to  be  keeping 
her  and  yourself  out  of  sight  for  good 
reasons,  Mrs.  Vernon." 

Keeping  quiet  seemed  to  irritate  and 
confuse  her,  so  I  kept  qaiet. 
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"Do  yoa  mean  to  pretend  yon  don't 
know  anything  about  herl"  she  asked, 
her  colour  ridng,  and  her  coarse  lips 
working  as  if  In  readiness  for  an  outburst. 

"  I  saw  the  name  in  an  old  newspaper  a 
short  time  ago,  but  you  are  making  a  great 
mistake  if  you  suppose  that  I  lukve  ever 
known  the  person  or  had  anything  to  do 
with  her." 

'*  Ho !  So  that  is  all  you  have  to  say, 
is  it  t "  and  Miss  Pezton  rose  irate  from 
her  chair.  '*  And  I'm  under  a  mistake  in 
coming  here,  am  It  Perhaps  Tm  also 
mistaken  in  supposing  what  I've  got  here 
may  interest  you."  She  tapped  the  front 
of  her  dresp,  where  the  comer  of  a  long 
folded  paper  stuck  out.  <*  Perhaps  I'm 
mistaken  altogether,  and  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  addressing  Mrs.  Thomas  St. 
Clair  Vernon  after  all  t " 

'<  Deny  it  if  you  can,"  her  sharp  eyes 
seemed  to  say.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
question  had  been  put  to  me,  and  my 
answer  was  ready. 

"That  you  most  certainly  are.  I  am 
not  Mrs.  Yemon,  though  you  and  others 
persist  in  mistaking  me  for  her.  I  am 
intore&ted  in  what  you  have  there ;  but  I 
warn  yon  that  you  are  dealing  with  me 
at  your  own  risk." 

Her  wrath  and  bewilderment  died  away 
into  simple  contemptuous  incredulity.  It 
was  evidently  too  clumsy  a  falsehood  to 
take  her  in  for  a  moment. 

'*  I  understand.  Tou  are  deeper  than  I 
thought.  Oh,  no;  you  are  not  Mrs. 
Vernon,  and  you  and  Colonel  Fortoscue 
are  not  as  thick  as  thieves.  Perhaps  you 
don't  even  know  Miss  Muriel  by  sight  1 
It's  all  a  series  of  accidents,  ain't  it  1 " 

I  must  have  looked  sufficiently  em- 
barrassed to  satisfy  her,  for  she  sat  down 
again. 

''  Now  we've  settled  that,  let's  get  on. 
Mrs.  Fanny  Burridge  Pexton,  if  you  please, 
didn't  find  things  quito  as  she  expected 
after  a  bit.  We  were  not  the  genteel 
society  she  had  been  used  to,  and  she 
grew  low,  and  dissatisfied,  and  used  to  cry 
by  tiie  hour,  and  talk  of  the  happy  days  at 
Llantwych  Castile,  and  what  a  lot  you — 
oh,  of  course  I  mean  Mrs.  Vernon — ^used 
to  make  of  her.  She  took  up  with  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  that  did  her  some 
good;  but  she  was  all  wrong.  First  it 
was  her  sou],  and  then  her  back,  and  then 
her  head  went  wrong,  and  now  she's  dying. 
Did  you  say  *Pore  thing')  Ah,  if 
you'd  to  nurse  her  and  put  up  with  her 
whims  and  fancies,  you'd  know  who  was 


the  pore  thing,  I  fancy.  Then  one  of  the 
Salvation  Army  eot  at  her,  and  it  was 
nothing  but  awakening  and  conversions 
from  morning  to  night.  The  way  she'd  go 
on,  beating  her  breast  and  callmg  herself 
names  tOl  my  temper  gave  way  1  I  up 
and  says  to  her  at  last,  '  Now,  look  here ; 
you've  been  and  called  yourself  a  guilty 
wretch  till  I  believe  every  word  of  it.  For 
goodness'  sake  tell  us  what  you've  done, 
and  we'll  send  for  the  police  and  get  it  over.' 
WeU,  she  would  and  she  wouldn't.  Then 
one  night  home  came  father  with  a  news- 
paper he'd  bought,  and  as  there  was  a 
bad  accident  in  it  he  read  it  aloud  to 
amuse  her.  When  she  heard  your  name 
she  gave  a  screech,  and  one  of  her  fits  came 
on.  A  nice  night  I  had,  and  nothing 
would  serve  her  but  I  must  go  off  first 
thing  next  morning  to  St  Jude's  Hospital, 
where  the  paper  said  you'd  been  took,  and 
make  enquiries.  Just  as  I  got  there  up 
came  a  gentleman,  who  asked  the  porter  to 
take  his  card  to  the  matron.  I  got  a  good 
look  at  him,  and  when  the  porter  came  back 
he  told  me  his  nama  Ah,  you  know. 
Colonel  Fortescue  it  was.  I  heard  a  lot 
from  that  porter,  and  I  got  to  see  the 
matron  too.  Tou  were  still  unconscious 
—  couldn't  see  anybody.  What  did  I 
want  with  yout  I  had  my  story  ready. 
I  was  expecting  my  aunt  from  Ireland, 
and  thought  you  might  be  her.  I  saw  her 
look  and  laugh  to  herself  at  my  ignorance, 
and  she  explained  as  how  you  had  come 
from  Folkestone  and  your  luggage  was 
marked  from  Paris.  'Was  your  name 
Anne  Jane  t '  '  No,  it  wasn't;  yoor  things 
had  an  L  embroidered  on  them ' ;  and  so 
on  till  I'd  got  all  there  was  to  know.  Dear, 
dear,  how  that  stepmother  of  mine  went 
on !  I  wasn't  to  go  near  the  hospital 
again.  She'd  been  frightened  by  Colonel 
Fortescue  sending  the  detectives  after  her 
once;  she  was  afraid  he  could  do  some- 
thing to  her.  Now  she  thought  if  she  and 
Mrs.  Vernon  were  both  dead  no  harm 
could  come  of  her  telling  all  she  had  to 
tell,  and  it  might  be  of  use  to  Miss  Muriel 
I  thought,  supposing  you  got  well,  why,  it 
might  be  of  some  use  to  ma  I'm  not  good 
at  writbg,  and  her  back  was  too  bad  to  sit 
up  long  enough  to  put  down  all  she  had  to 
say,  so  I  got  a  young  man  as  does  short- 
hand to  take  down  what  she  said,  and  here 
it  is,  aU  plain  written  out,  and  regularly 
signed  and  witnessed ;  and  the  question  is, 
what  will  you  give  for  it  t " 

She  brought  out  a  bulky  blue  envelope 
from  the  folds  of  her  dress  with  dramatic 
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effect  as  she  concluded,  and  alapping  it 
down  on  the  tabli*,  laid  her  big,  clenched 
fist  on  it,  her  other  hand  grasping  her 
ombrella  as  if  in  readiness  to  ward  off  any 
attack  from  me. 

"I  cannot  answer  that  till  I  know  what 
it  is  worth.  What  good  do  yon  sapposeit 
can  do  me  t "  I  answered  her,  trying  not  to 
look  eager.     <<  Am  I  to  read  it  1 " 

*'  I  suppose  so."  She  spoke  grudgingly. 
Then  her  eyes  twinkled  with  a  sudden 
idea.  *'  But  I  must  see  the  colour  of  your 
money  first.  You  can't  do  any  good  with- 
out this  paper,  and  you  can't  go  and  get 
another  out  of  Mrs.  Pexton.  She's  sinking 
fast,  and,  besides,  you  don't  know  where 
to  find  her;  so  I'm  not  afraid  of  letting 
you  see  it  But  look  here,  no  tricks.  I'll 
let  you  have  it  sheet  by  sheet,  and  if  you 
try  to  keep  one  of  them  all  the  rest  go 
into  the  fire." 

*'  My  good  woman,  why  should  I  want 
to  keep  one  of  them )  Just  ask  yourself 
the  question.  If  I  look  at  it  at  all,  it  is 
only  in  the  hope  of  finding  something 
there  which  may  benefit  Miss  Muriel 
Vernon.  For  myself,  I  have  absolutely 
no  interest  whatever  in  it  from  beginning 
to  end." 

"  Tou  won't  admit  anything  1  Ob,  you're 
a  deep  one  1 "  she  repeated  rather  admir- 
ingly. 

"  If  you  persist  in  being  insolent  I  shall 

ring  and  have  you  shown  out,  and  put  the 
case  into  Colonel  Fortescue's  hands." 

She  edged  her  chair  round  to  mine,  drew 
one  sheet  from  the  envelope,  and  pocketed 
the  rest,  all  in  a  subdued  sort  of  way. 

"  I'll  hold  one  comer  and  you  the  other. 
It  begins  there.  You'd  better  look  it  over 
— ^you  really  had — for  Miss  Muriel's  sake." 

CHAPTER  XIL 

'*  The  confession  of  Fanny  Pezton,  for- 
merly Burridge,"  it  began.  "My  name  is 
a  celebrated  one.  I  am  the  missing  witness 
hi  the  great  divorce  case  of  Yemon  versus 
Yernon  that  was  asked  about  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  country.  I  take  no 
worldly  pride  in  that  now." 

"There  you  see,"  broke  in  my  visitor, 
"  we  had  to  put  down  page  after  page  of 
rubbish  about  her  cleaned  heart  and  changed 
soul  before  we  could  get  her  to  go  on  at 
all.  You'll  find  a  line  drawn  under  it  all. 
She  thinks  it  is  to  make  you  notice  it,  but 
it's  just  so  as  you  can  slap  if  you  choose, 
and  you  will  if  you  want  to  get  done 
to<lay." 


"I  was  engaged  first  as  under- nurse  at 
Llantwych  Gasue,  then  when  Mr.  Yemon 
sent  nurse  about  her  business,  and  a  good 
job  too,  I  was  let  stay  on  as  nurse.  Miss 
Muriel  was  a  dear  little  thing,  just  five 
years  old,  and  took  to  me  amazingly.  Poor 
little  creature,  nobody  else  cared  much 
about  her,  except  her  ma  by  fits  and  starts. 
The  next  to  leave  was  Josephine,  'Mamselle 
Josephine'  as  she  wanted  to  be  called, 
though  she  was  only  half  a  Frenchwoman. 
She  got  the  sack  for  giving  Mr.  Yemon  a 
bit  of  her  mind  one  day,  and  my  lady  was 
in  fits  about  her  going — ^just  the  very 
morning  of  a  county  balL  I  heard  Mr. 
Yemon  ask '  what  the  deuce  she  wanted  with 
another  woman  when  there  was  that  great 
hulking  girl  doing  nothing  all  day  long  but 
play  with  the  baby  in  the  nursery)'  I 
didn't  hulk  that  I  am  aware  of,  and  I 
wasn't  hired  as  lad>'s-maid,  and  never  saw 
the  wages  of  one  all  the  time  I  was  with 
my  lady,  which  must  be  my  excuse  for 
much  that  happened  la^r  when,  being 
weak,  I  ifaa  led  astray." 

"  There  she  goes  again.  Skip  the  rest 
of  that  paga" 

"That  is  how  I  became  confidential 
maid  to  the  unfortunate  lady,  who  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  I  forgive  and  pity 
her." 

"Skip  again,  ma'am,  please,"  and  the 
black  cotton  finger-tip  indicated  a  lower 
Una 

"  I  did  my  best  that  first  evening,  though 
what  with  her  being  in  a  way  about 
Josephine's  going,  and  him  standing  leaning 
against  the  dressing-table  watching  me 
with  his  ugly  dark  looks,  my  hands  shook 
so  that  not  a  hairpin  would  stick  in  right, 
and  I  laced  her  bodice  all  crooked,  and  the 
clumsier  I  was  the  better  he  seemed  pleased. 
He  said  something  about  an  American  lady, 
Mrs.  Yanderstegen,  now  and  then  that 
put  her  out  horribly — told  her  nobody 
would  look  at  her  or  anything  else  while 
Mr&  Yan  and  her  diamonds  were  in  the 
room.  That  set  her  off  crjing  and  asking 
where  her  diamonds  had  gone  t  Then  he 
left  us,  and  I  went  to  ask  the  gardener  for 
the  yellow  azaleas  he  had  been  keeping  for 
her.  Every  one  had  been  cut,  by  Mr. 
Yemen's  orders,  for  a  bouquet  for  Mrs. 
Yanderstegen.  I  thought  she  was  going 
into  hysterics  when  I  told  her.  Her  dress 
was  plain  enough,  and  she  had  been  counting 
on  Josephine  trimming  it  with  sprays  of 
the  natural  flowers.  She  couldn't  possibly 
go  —  Mr.  Yernon  shouldn't  make  her! 
Then  came  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a  gieat 
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box  Was  bronght  in.  When  we  opened  it, 
wasn't  it  fcdl  of  the  loyeUeflt  pale  yellow 
roses — a  sort  the  gardener  said  that  was 
MTorth  a  guinea  apiece  jost  then,  all  ready 
made  np  into  trails  for  the  skirt  and 
trimmiog  for  the  bodice  and  sleeres,  and  a 
fan  of  Uiem,  and  a  spray  for  the  hair — 
dear,  dear,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  fasten  them 
on.  And  she  picked  np  jost  as  pleased  as 
a  child,  and  did  her  hair  herself  most 
beantifal,  and  when  I  had  tied  one  string 
of  pearls  roond  her  lovely  white  throat  I 
thought  that  sio  one  could  oome  near  her, 
certainly  not  that  vulgar  UHle  Yankee. 
Then  she  read  a  note  that  was  with  the 
fan,  and  laughed  still  more.  I  looked 
over  into  the  hall  where  all  the  party  from 
the  house  were  waiting  for  the  carriages, 
and  saw  Mr.  Vernon  come  forward  and 
say  something  civil,  and  wrap  her  up  in 
her  cloak  as  polite  as  you  please — that  was 
always  his  way  before  company;  then  I 
went  back  and  read  the  note — what  harm  % 
It  was  signed  'F.  Espinal,'  and  I  knew 
that  was  the  name  of  the  handsome  young 
fellow  staying  at  the  Moat  who  was  so 
often  over  here.  It  was  only  some  stuff 
about  a  dance  she  had  promised  ^  him. 
That  grown  people  should  give  way  to 

such  folly  1    It  only  shows  how  Satan " 

Here  the  black  underlining  recommenced. 

"  She  came  home  in  fine  spirits,  telling 
me  all  the  nonsensical  compliments  Mr. 
Espinal  and  other  gentlemen  had  paid 
her,  and  making  fun  of  Mrs.  Yanderstegen 
— *  scraffgy  '  little  thing,  all  eyes  and 
diamonds,'  so  she  said,  looking  at  her  own 
white  velvet  shoulders  in  the  glass,  and 
then  we  heard  Mr.  Yernon's  step  on  the 
stairs,  and  she  shivered  and  grew  quiet. 
He  came  in  looking  like  thunder,  and 
ordered  me  away  like  a  dog.  I  went  to 
bed,  and  was  just  asleep  when  I  heard 
some  one  at  the  door.  It  was  my  lady, 
criing  and  shaking,  and  pale  as  death. 
<  May  I  sleep  in  your  bed  1 '  she  asked,  and 
I  cuddled  her  up  and  got  her  warm  till 
she  WMit  to  tJeep  sobbing.  Mr.  Yemon 
came  to  the  door  in  the  morning  and 
ordered  her  back  to  her  room,  telling  me 
to  hold  my  tongue  about  my  lady's  freaks, 
or  it  would  be  the  worse  for  me. 

"  But  they  talked  in  the  servants'  hall 
all  the  same — they  know  everything  there. 
And  they  talked  more  when  in  the  after- 
noon she  came  down  and  ordered  her 
ponies  round  to  drive  to  the  Moat.  Some 
of  them  remembered  the  last  row,  when 
she  was  picked  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
terrace  steps  with  the  bruise  on  her  fore- 


head. McCraw,  the  gardener,  carried  her 
in,  and  though  he  never  would  say  what 
he  saw  or  heard  while  he  was  trimming 
the  rhododendrons  under  the  terrace,  yet 
it  was  known  that  McCraw  had  his  wages 
raised,  and  got  them  paid,  too,  which  was 
more  than  any  of  us  could  say. 

''  Mr.  Espinal  rode  home  beside  Mrs. 
Yernon's  carriage  that  evening,  and  came 
in  with  her.  I  took  up  -afternoon  tea  to 
them  in  her  own  sitting-room,  and  saw 
that  she  had  been  cry bg,  and  he  was  in  a 
towering  passion  about  something.  I  saw 
something  else  too— Mr.  Yernon's  face 
between  two  flower-pots  in  the  conser- 
vatory, spying  on  them  like  a  cat ;  but  he 
took  precious  good  care  to  be  not  at  home 
when  Mr.  Espinal  asked  for  him,  and 
couldn't  be  found  anywhere,  and  Mr. 
Espinal  went  away  slashing  his  boot  with 
his  horse-whip,  and  using  awful  language. 

"Miss  Honor  Yernon  managed  the 
house,  and  kept  things  as  straight  as  she 
could — nasty,  mean,  spying  old  maid, 
always  ferreting  about  and  asking  ques- 
tions. She  didn't  trouble  my  nursery 
much,  that  was  one  good  thing.  I  think 
she  hated  the  very  sight  of  that  poor  child 
for  her  ma's  sake.  Mr.  Yernon  was  afraid 
of  her.  I  think  he  owed  her  money,  as  he 
did  to  everybody  who  would  lend  it  him. 
The. fortunes  that  man  had  got  through! 
He  was  in  debt  to  Mr.  Espinsd,  they  said — 
more  than  he  could  ever  pay — and  that's 
why  he  hated  him  so.  I  don't  think  it 
was  jealousy,  not  a  bit  He'd  have  been 
only  too  glad  for  his  wife  to  run  away 
with* anybody  and  leave  him  free  to  marry 
that  American,  who  was  quite  ready  to 
have  him,  they  said.  Mrs.  Yernon  was  a 
silly,  worldly  young  creature,  given  up  to 
dress  and  other  vanities,  but  nothing  worse 
could  be  said  of  her,  and  here  I  say  it 
most  solemnly,  from  first  to  last  as  innocent 
as  a  baby. 

''  She  had  everything  against  her.  Mr. 
Yernon's  plan,  as  I  see  it  now,  was  jast  to 
frighton  her  into  running  away  from  him. 
He  was  as  savage  as  he  dared  to  be  on  the 
quiet,  while  before  people  he  was  all  honey 
and  pretty  speeches.  She  didn't  under- 
stand what  he  meant  one  bit,  and  used  to 
be  Cfying  one  minute,  and  the  next  quite 
pleased  and  flattered  because  he  was  nioe 
to  her.  As  to  Mr.  Espinal,  he  was  red-hot 
in  love  with  her.  He  was  a  dark,  foreign- 
looking  young  feUow — brought  up,  so  they 
said,  amongst  Indians,  leastways,  blacks  of 
some  kind,  which  accounted  for  his  ar- 
bitrary ways.    Josephine  thought  he  was 
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much  too  free  with  hex  mistress,  Mid  gave 
him  the  roagh  side  of'  her  tongae  more 
than  once.  I  believe  it  was  his  doing  that 
she  was  sent  off.  He  had  qnantities  of 
money,  Mid  used  to  fling  it  about  right  and 
leftb  Many's  the  soverdgn  IVe  had  from 
him,  I  humbly  confess."  Underscoring 
repeated. 

**The  hunt  bdl  was  to  come  off  in 
abont  a  forbnighi  There  was  some  non- 
sensical little  secret  going  on  between  my 
lady  and  Mr.  Eepinid  al^at  it,  and  I  had 
to  fetch  and  carry  notes  between  them 
half-ardozen  times  a  day.  Of  coarse  I 
looked  at*  them  when  I  got  a  chance,  bat 
it  was  no  good,  they  had  taken  to  writing 
in  French,  which  looked  bad. 

"There  had  been  a  fine  scene  in  my' 
lady's  room  one  day.  Her  dressmaker 
•had  written  refusing  to  take  her  orders  for 
a  new  dress  till  the  bQl  was  settled.  Mr. 
Vernon  had  told  her  to  make  a  gown  her- 
self or  stay  at  home.  Then  she  went  off 
into  hysterics,  and  he  had  slammed  the 
door.  I  wished  I  coald  help  her,  and 
•tamed  oat  all  her  dresses,  bat  none  of 
them  wonld  do,  she  declared.  It  was  the 
very  smartest  ball  of  the  year,  and  every- 
body would  be  there.  She'd  rather  stop 
at  home  than  go  shabby.  Then  she  cried, 
and  wished  for  Josephine.  Josephine 
would  have  thought  of  something.  She 
hadn't  a  friend  left  when  Josephine  was 
sent  away.  I  wished  she  were  back  again 
with  all  my  heart  Oddly  enough,  I  got  a 
letter  from  her  that  very  day.  Sbe  was  in 
London,  but  was  going  over  to  Guernsey 
to  her  aunt's  wedding  in  a  short  time. 
She  was  a  Guernsey  woman  heraelf,  and 
used  to  talk  about  her  rich  relations  there. 
This  aunt  was  going  to  be  married  to  a 
man  who  had  a  sort  of  boarding-house  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  they  wanted 
Josephine  to  join  them,  as  dhe  i^oke 
English  so  wdl,  and  knew  the  ways  of 
Ea^bh  intalids  who  came  there.  ^  Villa 
Napoleon,  San  Pino,'  was  the  address  she 
gave  me.  Josephine  wanted  first  to  try 
and  get  some  of  the  wages  owing  to  her 
out  of  Mr.  Vernon,  and  said  she  would  see 
a  lawyer  about  itw 

"  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  her  there  and 
then,  and  told  her  the  whole  story^  for  I 
was  beginning  to  get  uncomfortable,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Espinu's  sovereigns,  and  I 
knew  Josephine  was  sharp,  and  could 
manage  my  lady  as  no  one  else  could. 

"  Mrs.  Vernon  suddenly  gave  up  fretting 
about  het  dress,  and  was  happy,  and  quite 
contentedi  and  light-hearted  again.    Mr. 


Vernon  was  deoently  civil  to  her,  even 
when  they  were  alone,  and  I  began  to 
think  I  had  made  a  fuss  about  nothing,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  these  notes  perpetually 
coming  and  going. 

^'I  asked  her  about  her  dress  once  or 
twice ;  but  die  said  it  would  4)0  aU'right. 
And  sure  enough  on  the  affeemoon  of  tiie 
day  of  the  baU  one  of  Madame  AmeHeHi 
great  dressoboze^  arrived  'from  the  statbn. 
When  we  unpacked  it  die  shrieked  with 
delight.  Sach  brocade,  and  lace,  and 
embroidery!  Everything  complete — fan, 
gloves,  shoes  and  stockings.  Directly  after 
a  box  of  flowers,  that  just  matched  it, 
came  over  fn^n  the  Moat.  I  have  loi^ 
done  with  such  miserable  vanities." 
Vigorous  underscoring  as  before. 

*'  I  went  up  early  to  help  my  mistress  to 
dress,  but  when  I  knocked  at  her  door  I 
heard  voices  raging  inside — first  an  angry 
growlmg,  and  then  a  shrkk  of  such  agony, 
that  I  ran  away  and  called  Miss  Honor 
Vernon  to  come  for  mercy's  sake!  She 
banged  the  door  open  without  ceremony, 
and  there  stood  my  mistress  wringing  her 
hands,  the  beautiful  dress-  on  the  floor,  ail 
crumpled  and  soQed,  and  Mi,  Vernon 
trampling  upon  it 

« ( Oome  in  1 '  he  shouted.  '  Do  you  see 
this,  Honor)  Thisl'  and  he  stamped 
again  on  the  satin  and  lace.  'That  man — 
Espinal  —  has  the  assurance  to  send  my 
wife  thisl'  He  was  in  a  foaming  rage, 
but  it  sounded  as  if  it  were  not  quite 
genuine,  too.  'I  am  to  let  another  man 
pay  her  bills,  forsooth  1  I  may  be  poor, 
but  I  have  enough  honour  left  not  to 
endure  such  insult !' 

**  •  My  gowli !  "My  lovely  gown  ! '  Mrs. 
Vernon  cried.  '  You  wicked  wretch !  you 
hatefal,  hateful  creature !    Ah ! ' 

''She  gave  another  shriek,  and  went  off 
inta  violait  hystetiesy  for  bt  took  Ae  dresa 
up  in  his  arms  and  crushed  it  down  on  the 
fire.  It  wouldn't  burn,  so  he  threw  it  on 
the  floor  again,  all  crushed  and  blackened. 
Then  he  snapped  the  fan  in  two,  and 
flung  the  flowers  into  a  corner,  swearing 
awfully^ 

"  Miss  Vernon  only  said  '  Humph  ! '  and 
looked  spiteful.  Then  she  ordered  me 
downstairs.  Half  an  hour  after,  the 
carriage  drove  off  to  the  ball  widi  Mr. 
Vernon  alone  in  it.  Miss  Honor  ordered 
some  gruel,  and  went  to  bed,  and  I 
ventured  up  to  see  my  lady.  She  had 
cried  herself  sick  and  limp.  She  told  me 
to  fetch  her  trunks  and  begin  to  pack,  for 
she  meant  to  go  away  directly.    She  could 
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Stay  no  longer,  bac  would  run  away  and 
die.  Mr.  Espinal  would  help  her  to 
escape.  I  must  take  a  note  to  him.  I 
refused  at  first,  but  when  she  offered  me 
her  last  winter's  sealskin  I  gave  way. 

"The  ball  was  given  in  the  Shire  Hall, 
and  I  couldn't  thmk  how  to  get  in ;  but 
luckily  Mr.  Espinal,  who  was  one  of  the 
committee,  was  in  the  hall  giving  some 
orders  about  the  refreshments,  and  he 
brought  me  into  the  cloak-room,  which 
was  empty,  and  hesxd  what  I  had  to  tell. 
He  thought  a  bit,  and  then  told  me  to 
order  a  carriage  at  the  'Vernon  Arms,' 
to  be  at  the  gate  on  the  London  Boad  by 
a  quarter  to  twelve,  in  time  to  catch  the 
midnight  express  to  London  at  the  junc- 
tion. He  would  meet  us  at  the  station. 
He  wrote  a  few  lines  on  the  back  of  his 
programme  and  hurried  me  off.  When  I 
got  back  to  the  Ca&tle  I  found  a  fly  wait- 
ing at  the  servants'  entrance,  and  was  told 
as  soon  as  I  got  in  that  Mademoiselle 
Josephine  had  come  and  was  with  my 
lady.  Sure  enough,  there  she  was  helping 
Mrs.  Vernon  to  dress  as  if  she  had  never 
left.  She  had  finished  all  the  packing,  too. 
I  began  to  tell  about  Mr.  Espinal,  but  she 
cut  me  short  and  actually  threw  his  note 
into  the  fire  without  giving  it  to  Mrs. 
Vernon.  Then  she  sent  me  down  to 
bring  up  some  supper,  hot  soup,  wine  and 
sandwiches.  She  has  a  way  with  her,  has 
Josephine  1  Then  when  she  had  got  what 
she  wanted  she  sent  me  to  see  after 
Miss  Muriel,  who  had  been  roused  up  and 
was  crying.  I  got  her  to  sleep  at  last, 
but  when  I  came  back  to  my  mistress's 
room  they  were  both  gone — gone  away  in 
Josephine's  fly,  the  footman  who  carried 
down  the  luggage  said,  quite  openly  and 
boldly.  I  cotud  have  sat  dowxL  and  cried, 
I  was  that  put  out.  To  go  away,  no  one 
knew  where,  after  me  serving  her  so 
faithful;  and  Josephine  had  taken  care 
to  pack  up  that  sealskin,  you  may  be  sure ! 
Mr.  Espinal  had  said  something  about  a 
ten  pound  note  if  I  managed  all  well,  too ; 
now  I  shouldn't  see  that,  I  supposed,  nor 
my  wages  either.  I  was  just  mad;  besides 
I  was  afraid  of  what  Mr.  Vernon  might  do. 
I  went  back  to  tidy  the  room  and  I  saw, 


left  on  the  dressing-table  behind  the  pin- 
cushion, my  lady's  gold  watch  and  chain, 
and  I  thought  of  the  wages  that  never 
would  be  paid  me,  and  I  was  tempted  and 
fell  Likewise  also  a  pair  of  silk  stockings, 
and  an  umbrella  with  a  gold  and  coral 
handle,  and  a  velvet-bound  Prayer-book, 
some  bangles,  a  few  bits  of  underlinen, 
and  an  ivory-backed  hair-brush,  with  a 
turquoise  monogram,  do  I  humbly  confess 
to.  When  I  had  got  them  all  together 
I  thought  I  had  better  get  away  too 
before  Mr.  Vernon  came  homoi  So  I 
packed  as  fast  as  I  could  and  managed  to 
carry  my  box  as  far  as  the  London  Boad 
gate,  and  when  the  carriage  came  up  I 
jast  drove  off  to  the  station  without  taking 
leave  of  anybody.  I  got  out  at  the  third- 
class  entrance  and  kept  out  of  sight 
amongst  the  people  who  were  waiting. 
As  the  train  went  off  I  saw  Mr.  Espinal 
on  the  platform,  looking  about  with  a 
face  of  such  rage  and  disappointment  as 
I  never  did  see  on  mortal  man.  I  was 
not  surprised  to  hear  of  his  puttbg  an 
end  to  himself,  poor  misguided  creature. 

'*I  went  home  to  my  own  people,  but 
they  didn't  behave  well  to  me — ^greedy, 
grasping  things. 

'*Then  the  divorce  case  came  on,  and 
I  was  desperately  frightened  lest  Mrs. 
Vernon  should  come  back  to  England, 
and  Josephine,  just  for  spite,  should  bring 
me  into  trouble  about  the  bits  -of  things 
I  had  taken.  So  I  wrote  letters  that  I 
thought  would  keep  Mrs.  Vernon  away, 
until  one  day  I  found  that  the  police  were 
after  me  —  that  was  Colonel  Fortescue's 
doing,  I'm  told — and  I  was  so  scared  that 
I  took  service  at  once  with  some  people 
going  to  South  America.  I  couldn't  be 
particular  as  I  had  no  character  to  give, 
and  a  terrible  lot  I  got  amongst.  They 
treated  me  worse  than  any  black  slave, 
and  it  was  years  before  I  had  a  chance 
of  coming  home  again.  Now  that  my 
troubles  are  nearly  o\rer " 

Here  the  underscoring  recommenced 
and  extended  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  Miss  Pexton  twitched  the  sheet 
from  betvreen  my  fingers.  It  was  the  last 
one. 
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CHAPTER  XVI.      THK  JOURNEY. 

"I  CANNOT  attack  him  now — here — on. 
tbii  platform — it  is  morally  imposBible," 
thooght  the  Sector,  aa  be  iralked  with 
Geoffrey  Thome  to  wards  the  hookiiig- 
office.  "  What  am  I  to  do  !  He  will  take 
his  ticket  and  be  off  in  half  an  hour.  I, 
most  fooliab  and  futile— shall  have  done 
nothing  whatever.  He — and  the  levalTer ! 
He  is  an  amszlne  yonng  man,  to  be  so 
natural  with  it  uL  Very  ^<uot,  though, 
and  Btill  wateia  ran  deep.  What  am  I  to 
■ay ;  what  am  I  to  do  1 " 

In  answer  to  these  qoeations  an  idea 
leaped  ready  made  ioto  the  Ksctoi'd  brain. 
At  fint  he  was  startled. 

"Ii  thy  eerrant  a  dog  I"  fluhed  also 
into  his  mind.  Bat  after  all,  the  idsa  was 
innocent  and  partly  tme.  A  sad  den  plan 
and  a  andden  decision  were  not  sins,  and 
need  notbeoonfesaedtohia  fellow-man.  His 
bi^  and  his  pocket-book  were  provided  for 
snch  an  emergency.  The  snggestion  which 
liad  at  first  seemed  bo  clever  that  it  must 
be  diabolic  began  vary  soon  to  take  rank 
u  an  an^'s  wlusper.  At  the  door  of 
the  bookmg-office  Ur.  CanUllon  said  to 
Geofiirey : 

"  Do  I  nnderatand  tliat  yon  are  on  your 
way  to  Faria  I " 

"  Fes,"  Hud  the  yonng  man  gtarely, 
looking  at  the  floor.  "  To  Paris  and  to 
Switzerland.  I  get  a  train  on  to  Berne 
early  to-morrow.  Can  I  do  anything  for 
yon — ^take  your  ticket  anywhere  1 " 

"To  Paris,   if    yon  please,"  siJd  Mr. 


GintlUon.  "Stop  a  moment,  thoogh. 
Yon  mnst  go !    Tan  are  bent  on  goingl " 

Oeofirey  glaccad  at  him,  and  ffoshed  np 
to  tiis  hair  nndsr  the  look  of  th<He  dear, 
kind  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  lie  said,  In  a  low  tone.  I  mast 
go — I  most." 

"  Then  we  sliall  travel  together,"  said 
Mi.  Cantilion  quietly,  taking  out  hii 
pocket-book. 

He  was  very  tired :  the  day  had  been 
an  exhansting  one,  and  he  rather  dreaded 
the  night  journey,  the  distntbanoe  of  all  hii 
nsnal  and  most  regular  Iiabiti.  Bat  the  task 
of  stopping  this  yoang  fellow  now  was 
evidently  beyond  his  powers,  Haonlynov 
hoped  to  bring  him  back  fr^m  Paris, 
having  gained  nia  fall  confidence  in  the 
meanwhila  What  his  arguments  were  to 
be  he  hardly  knew.  Words  would  be 
given  him,  lie  thoaght,  and  if  he  judged 
his  man  rightly  they  would  not  be  gives 
In  vain. 

At  present,  however,  he  did  not  feel 
equal  to  talking  to  liim  any  more.  He  left 
him — his  diarge-^moking  on  the  platform, 
and  went  to  rest  a  little  in  the  waiting- 
room,  promieing  to  be  back  in  plenty  of 
time  for  ttie  train.  Leaning  back  In  the 
coiner  of  a  sofa,  he  fell  fast  asleep.  People 
going  in  and  out  did  not  rouse  him.  At 
last,  opening  his  eyes  with  a  start,  he 
thoaght  it  was  a  dark  winter's  morning  in 
his  own  room  at  Bryana.  The  gas  was 
burning  rather  dimly,  and  Geoffrey  Thome 
was  stuiding  by  the  sofa.  He  had  stood 
there  quite  still  for  a  minute  ot  more, 
watclung  the  Rector's  calm  face  in  sieop. 
No  care,  no  disappointment,  no  agony  of 
love  and  grief,  could  ever,  it  seemed,  have 
troubled  that  peacefnl  conntenance.  Bat 
in  another  moment,  after  the  first  surpriie 
of  waking,  Mr.  CantiUon's  eyes  and  smile 
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the  samd.  I  love  Miss  Latimer.  I  love 
her  with  all  the  strength  I  have,  with  my 
whole  being.  It's  nothing  new,  yon  know. 
As  achOd  she  was  my  qneen.  Bat  I  met 
her  again  the  other  day  at  Herzheim,  for 
my  ndsery — ^not  that  I  wish  it  otherwise, 
not  even  now.  I've  shocked  yon,"  he  said 
with  a  slight  langh.  '*  You  had  no  idea — 
yoa  thought  yoa  were  travelling  with  a 
reasonable  being.  But  now  yon  see  why  I 
pan't  stop  in  Paris,  gladly  as  I  woald  do 
anything  to  help  you." 

Mr.  Oantillon  listened  with  a  very  grave 
face.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  the  storm 
now.  It  seemed  to  him  better  to  take  the 
young  man's  confidence  as  it  was  given, 
and  not  to  betray,  at  least  at  present, 
any  former  knowledge  of  his  hopeless 
passion. 

*'I  don't  think  yon  a  presomptuons 
fool/'  he  said.  "  Ton  have  my  sympathy, 
my  true  and  hearty  sympathy,  my  dear 
Thome." 

Geoffrey's  broad,  brown,  capable  hand 
closed  firmly  on  the  thin  and  delicate  one 
that  was  held  out  to  him. 

**Yes,  I  am  very  sorry  for  yon,"  the 
Sector  went  oa  "I  fancied  yesterday  at 
Mr.  Farrant's,  from  something  in  your 
face  and  manner,  that  yon  were  a  good 
deal  affected  by  the  news  I  brought.  And, 
by-the-bye,  you  ought  to  hate  me  as  a 
bringer  of  evil  tidings.  But  I'm  glad  you 
don't.  I'm  very  glad  yoa  have  told  me 
this.  I  don't  quite  understand  altogether. 
For  instance,  I  don't  know  why  yoa  are 
going  back  in  this  hurry  to  Switzerland. 
I  should  have  advised  staying  quietly  at 
home,  or,  if  that  was  too  painful,  seeking 
'  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.'  Do  you 
mind  letting  me  know  what  takes  you 
back  1 " 

Geoffrey  did  not  answer  at  once. 

"  Of  course  you  don't  understand  how  I 
feel,"  he  said  abruptly.  <'I  can't  accept 
it  like  this,  at  a  distance.  I  must  see  her 
aeain." 

**  Forgive  my  asking — why  1 " 

"  I  must  teU  her — I  must  hear  it  from 
herself.  I  can't  bear  it  like  this — like  a 
sheep,  without  a  word." 

There  was  a  kind  of  bitter  resentment 
in  his  tone  now,  and  the  good  face  had 
changed,  hardened  suddenly  by  the  pain 
that  found  its  way  Into  worda  Geoffrey 
neither  felt  nor  seemed  the  better,  at  present, 
for  his  confidence  in  Mr.  CantiUon. 

IbiiV^OT  don't  believe  it,  then?  Or— I 
oM^^t  jc  sufipose.  that  you  thought  Miss 
BfttiBifr  bound  lo^you  in  any  way.    Had 


anything  of  the  kind  passed  between  you 
and  her  f " 

Mr.  Cantillon's  tone  had  changed  a- little, 
too,  at  the  faintest,  remotest  suspicion  of 
any  reproach  to  Porphyria.  It  would  not 
have  taken  more  than  this  to  alter  his 
opinion  of  Geoffrey;  and  he  had  not 
forgotten  Miss  Thome's  words — that  her 
brother  was  not  without  hope. 

"  We  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  this," 
thought  the  Sector,  <<This  fellow  is 
honest;  it  will  not  be  difficult." 

''I  think  she  knew,"  said  Geoffrey 
slowly,  <' something  of  what  I  felt.  I 
think  she  must  have  known  that  she  was 
all  the  world  to  ma  And  she  did  not — of 
course  she  cannot  have  known  what  she 
was  doing — but  I  tell  you  that  she  did  not 
exactly  discourage  me.  She  told  me  I 
had  better  go  home  this  autumn — and  she 
asked  me  to  pahit  Miss  Farrant's  portrait 
for  her.  She  knew  I  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing for  her." 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  tuming  his  face 
to  the  window.  Mr.  Oantillon  glanced  at 
his  profile  with  its  strained  look,  and  at 
the  clenched  hand  which  lay  on  his  knee. 

''  And  these  little  friendly  things  make 
you  fancy,"  he  said  deliberately,  "Ibat 
Miss  Latbner  understood  you,  and  meant 
to  encourage  you  9  My  dear  Thorne,  will 
you  listen  to  plain  English)  I  have  no 
doubt  she  liked  you  and  admired  your 
talent  I  have  as  little  doubt  that  if  she 
had  read  you  rightly,  you  would  not  have 
had  even  these  small  marks  of  interest  to 
feed  upon.  You  have  known  and  admired 
her,  you  say,  since  she  was  a  child.  Have 
you  ever  known  her  do  anything  dis- 
honourable, or  mislead  anybody  wUfully? 
Hardly  possible,  I  think.  And  if  I  were 
you,  I  should  take  this  fact  alone,  this  fact 
of  her  engagement  to  Captain  Nugent,  as 
a  certain  sign  that  she  never  understood 
you,  that  she  never  meant  to  encourage 
you,  and  that  this  leaf  of  romance  in  your 
life  must  be  closed  at  once  and  for  ever." 

'  It  is  impossible,"  said  Geoffrey.  His 
lips  moved,  but  Mr.  Oantillon  hardly  caught 
the  words. 

<*  Pray  explain  to  me  with  what  motive 
you  are  going  to  her  now,"  he  said.  "  I 
must  confess  that  I  totally  fail  to  under- 
stand you." 

**  I  have  told  you — I  must  see  her  again. 
I  must  tell  her  what  she  has  done.  I  can- 
not give  her  up  like  this,  without  a  word. 
Of  course  I  know  I  am  not  her  equal — 
still  I'm  not  a  mere  clodhopper.  I  can  do 
something — if  it  is  only  worshipping  and 
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Berving  her.  I  wish  now  that  I  had  told 
her  at  Herzheim — then  she  might  have 
chosen  between  me  and  Iiim.  Bat  she  can 
do  that  stilL" 

'*  After  she  has  given  her  word  to  him  t " 
said  the  Hector,  smiling  in  spite  of  him- 
seli 

''  Tou  don't  onderstand  me,  sir,"  Geof- 
frey said,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  stiffness. 
«  Some  things  are  life  or  death  to  a  man ; 
this  is  so  to  me.  This  news  has  been  as  bad 
as  death  to  me — worse,  because  I  must  ont- 
live  it,  I  suppose.  Sarely,  if  nothing  else, 
I  may  have  the  comfort  of  hearing  her  say 
she  is  sorry  for  ma" 

There  followed  a  long  silence.  Ten 
minutes  perhaps  had  gone  by,  and  Geof- 
frey had  not  spoken  again  or  moved.  Then 
the  Sector  laid  his  hand  upon  his  knee. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  think  me  unsym- 
pathetic, and  as  hard  as  nails.  I  could 
tell  you  things  to  prove  the  contrary ;  but, 
after  all,  that  is  of  no  consequence.  I  took 
a  fancy  to  you  yesterday,  and  every  hour 
since  I  have  liked  you  better  and  better. 
One  of  the  things  I  have  liked  in  you  has 
been  what  I  sometimes  feel  lacking  in  my- 
self—manliness. This  is  a  manly,  generous 
nature,  I  have  said  when  I  looked  at  you. 
I  thought  you  a  really  fine  fellow.  Do  you 
know  that  I  am  changing  my  mind  9 " 

Another  sflence,  for  Geofifrey  made  no 
reply. 

'<Mks  Latimer  is  happy,"  the  Eector 
went  on.  "She  wrote  me  a  very  short 
letter,  telling  me  of  her  engagement,  and 
every  line  of  it  breathed  happiness.  Now 
she  has  a  generous  and  unselfish  nature. 
Tou  are  gohog  to  her  because  you  feel  that 
you  cannot  keep  away.  You  will  tell  her 
what  will  vez  and  distress  her  extremely. 
And  why)  You  can't  delude  yourself 
with  the  fancy  that  she  will  throw  over  this 
other  man  for  you.  You  know  she  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  You  are  oi]ly  going 
to  spoil  her  happiness,  to  wound  the 
kindest  heart  in  the  world,  *  with  views  of 
woe  she  cannot  heal.'  You  are  going  to 
fill  her  with  self-reproach  on  your  account, 
which  I  feel  sure  is  utterly  undeserved. 
You  are  going  to  make  a  most  unfortunate 
scene,  to  lower  yourself  in  her  eyes.  And 
all  because — ^it  is  the  truth,  and  I  must 
speak  it  plainly — ^all  because  you  love 
yourself  better  than  you  love  her.  Yes, 
indeed,  Thome.  You  talk  in  this  dis- 
tracted way  of  your  love  for  her.  Non- 
sense, stuff !  You  don't  even  know  what 
love  is.  Whose  pleasure,  whose  happiness 
are  you  seeking  in  all  this)     Hera  or 


your  own  1  I  tell  you,  love  is  beyond  you. 
You  know  nothing  about  it — no  more  than 
you  know  about  true  manliness  or  self- 
control." 

Did  the  Bector  think  that  he  was  in  his 
pulpit  at  Bryans  church)  He  raised  his 
voice  as  if  he  did,  and  went  on  preaching 
to  GeofiGrey  in  words  that  came  straight 
from  his  heart.  The  young  man  listened 
without  a  change  of  feature:  the  train 
roared  and  thundered  on  through  the  dark, 
but  he  did  not  lose  a  word  of  the  sermoa 
The  Eector  was  too  much  carried  away  by 
his  own  earnestness  to  hear  him  murmur 
presently  : 

''  I  never  pretended  to  be  anything  I'm 
not.  I  said  I  would  go — and  I  must  go — 
I  must." 

It  was  not  for  nothing,  as  Mr.  Oantillon 
might  have  thought,  that  Geoffrey  Thome 
had  a  long  line  of  yeoman  ancestors  behind 
him. 
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When  you  mention  Kowsley  to  one 
acquainted  with  Derbyshire,  whether  such 
acquaintance  be  with  hills,  rivers,  dales, 
or  health -giving  waters,  many  pleasant 
associations  will  be  conjured  up.  There 
is  the  "Peacock,"  that  famous  old  inn 
which,  from  the  seventeenth  century  down- 
ward, has  offered  its  good  cheer  to 
succeeding  generations  of  artists,  fisher- 
men, and  the  general  crowd  of  tourists. 
And  where  is  tiie  river  more  fishable,  the 
landscape  more  bright  and  full  of  charm  t 
Bat  it  is  as  the  station  for  Ohatsworth 
that  Bowsley  concerns  us  this  hot,  dusty 
summer's  day.  White  are  the  roads,  and 
powdery  is  the  dust,  the  summer's  green 
all  peppered  with  it,  as  it  rises  in  clouds 
from  the  vehicles  that  are  whirling  to  and 
fro.  There  is  an  omnibus  for  Chatsworth, 
according  to  trustworthy  guide-books— an 
omnibus  privileged  to  drive  through  the 
park — but  the  omnibus  was  filled  before 
our  train  came  in.  And  a  dozen  omni- 
buses would  not  contain  the  crowd  that 
wants  to  reach  Chatsworth  in  one  way  or 
anoth^. 

The  best  way,  perhaps,  is  on  foot,  i(  one 
can  get  out  of  the  hot,  sweltering  road, 
and  Sie  columns  of  dust  that  rise  here  and 
there ;  and,  happily,  at  no  great  distance 
along  the  turnpike,  where  a  brook  comes 
babbling  down  from  a  cool-looking  and 
shady  wood,  there  appears  in  the  stone  wall 
I  beyond  the  little  bridge  a  series  of  rough 
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dabs,  set  step  fashion,  which  indicates  in 
this  ooontry  a  practicable  footpath  beyond. 
And  a  happy  little  path  it  is,  leading  into 
the  coolness  of  the  wood,  afford&iff  a 
mossy  seat  on  the  way,  and  the  privUege 
of  lifitening  to  the  soft  warbline  of  biros 
from  the  recesses  of  the  wooa.  Little 
paths  wind  about  in  shade  and  chequered 
sunshine  in  the  most  inviting  manner,  but 
our  way  is  indicated  by  a  Ifaie  of  rude 
stone  stiles,  that  can  be  traced  across  the 
open  fields,  where  the  kine  are  pladdly 
feeding.  From  the  lullside  there  is  the 
gleam  of  a  river  here  and  there  in  the 
wooded  valley ;  and  pufis  of  dust  from  the 
highway,  like  the  smoke  from  a  Ifaie  of 
skirniishers  who  are  keeping  up  a  brisk 
fusillade,  curl  among  the  trees.  Then  the 
footpath  leads  through  fields  and  farm- 
steads down  into  a  little  village  perched 
upon  a  pleasant  little  brook,  wiu  a  solemn 
old  manor  house  in  grey  stone,  ratiier  bare 
and  gaunt,  looking  down  on  the  cottage 
roofs.  OrosBing  the  dusty  highway,  we  are 
fairly  in  the  general  footpath  to  Ghats- 
wortii.  There  is  no  mistijdng  the  route. 
The  boys  of  the  village  rush  to  open  the 
gates,  and  little  urchins  lisp,  "Thith  ith 
the  way  for  Ohattorth." 

The  footway  crosses  the  river,  and  leads 
pleasantly  along  its  margin  towards  the 
happy  valley.  It  is  the  blue  Derwent 
that  comes  wimpling  down  from  the  ^d 
dales  of  the  high  Peak,  past  Hathersage 
and  the  grave  of  Little  John,  the  famous 
henchman  of  Bobin  Hood.  Sweet  and 
pure  it  runs,  falling  over  a  curved  stone 
weir  with  a  fioft,  resounding  murmur,  the 
white  foam  of  the  falling  water  and  the 
flashing  line  above  giving  effect  to  the 
slopes  of  emerald  turf,  the  hanging  woods, 
the  rich  glades  edged  with  gloimig  colours, 
the  balustraded  terraces,  the  meUow  mag- 
nificence of  the  great  house  itself,  that 
now  appears  with  all  its  grandiose  sur- 
roundings. 

A  beautiful  bridge,  gleaming  white 
among  the  foliage,  brings  us  by  a  fine 
sweep  of  road  under  noble  sycamores  to 
the  public  entrance  to  the  ducal  palace, 
where  all  kinds  of  vehicles  are  drawn  up, 
while  a  constant  stream  of  visitors  is 
arriving  and  departing.  Now  it  is  a  four- 
horse  brake  from  Buxton  or  Matlock  filled 
with  hopeful-looking  patients  who  have 
broken  loose  for  the  day  from  hydropathic 
or  other  cures;  or  a  waggon -load  of 
teachers  who  are  having  their  yearly  treat; 
or  a  detachment  of  the  Salvation  Army ; 
or  a  waggonette  full  of  nurses,  who  have 


perhaps  come  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
patients  before-mentioned;  or  a  string  of 
vehicles  on  a  contract  job,  bearing  a  cargo 
of  neat,  unadulterated  trippers,  who  have 
bargained  for  the  Peak  in  bulk,  with 
Chatsworth  and  Haddon  Hall  thrown  in. 
To  these  must  be  added  a  fair  sprinklbg 
of  country-siders,  who  have  come  with  aU 
their  bairns  about  them,  hiduding  babes 
in  arms  and  children  of  all  tizes. 

When  a  su£Sdent  crowd  has  gathered, 
the  great  iron  gates  ate  opened.wide  enoueh 
to  admit  the  stream  of  people  who  tricUe 
across  the  gravd  to  a  chuly,  dignified  hall, 
where  busts  of  distingidshed  statesmen 
elare  icily  upon  us.  And  here  we  solidify 
into  a  kind  of  group,  and  are  taken  charge 
of  by  a  younff  woman,  who  leads  us  round 
^*  au  grand  ffdop."  LuckUy,  nobody  is  ex- 
pected to  describe  the  interior  of  Ghats- 
worth,  and  we  can  enjoy  in  peace  the 
march  over  acres  of  polished  floors. 

All  is  sumptuous,  magnificent,  leaving 
the  palaces  of  Kings  and  Qaeens,  as  we 
have  known  them,  a  good  way  behind. 
But  everywhere  the  best  of  the  diow  is 
the  splendid  scene  that  is  spread  outdde — 
the  canals,  the  fountains,  the  wondrous 
gardens,  the  acres  of  flowering  shrubs,  the 
rosaries  of  indefinite  extent,  the  richest 
sward,  the  brightest  verdure,  the  choicest 
perfume  charging  the  air  with  sweetness. 

Still  better  is  it  to  escape  from  die 
crowd  of  sightseers,  and  into  the  beauty 
and  verdure  of  the  park,  with  the  cooling 
river,  the  white  bridges,  and  the  music  of 
falling  waters.  Yet  these  accessories  do 
not  diminish  the  thirst  that  the  broiling 
Bun  and  sultry  atmosphere  has  evoked. 

"  I  wish  you  could  'am  the  value  of  a 
pint,"  cries  a  jolly  old  eremite,  who  sdls 
photos — when  he  can — by  the  bridge,  to 
the  driver  of  a  fly,  who  has  never  a 
fare. 

**  It's  a  pity  either  on  us  can't,"  rejoins 
the  driver  in  the  same  fraternal  spirit. 

The  little  colloquy  suffgests  that  if 
the  Ainds  were  provided  there  would  be 
no  long  distance  to  travel  to  procure  the 
desired  "quencher."  And  this  proves  to 
be  the  case,  for  jast  beyond  the  park  gates 
lies  the  pretty  little  vfllage  of  Edensor,  a 
kind  of  toy  village,  comprised  of  cottages 
om^s,  covered  with  creepers,  and  with 
pretty  gardens  about  them,  sJl  scattered 
here  and  there,  with  no  pedantic  arrange- 
ment in  the  way  of  a  street. 

"  I'm  sure  this  house  is  too  smart  to  sell 
things,  mother,"  said  the  mudcal  voice  of  a 
young  woman,  whose  companion,  a  mcnre 
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elderly  penonaffe,^  had  halted  at  the  doon 
of  one  of  these  bijoa  manaionB. 

"Nonaense,  Cynthia,"  said  the  eldei; 
"  here's  a  bill  —  '  Befreshmenti.  Tea 
provided.'*'  And  so  there  was,  a  very 
modest  bill,  inside  the  woodbine-oovered 
porch.  And  within,  in  a  pleasant  shaded 
roonii  there  was  a  long  table  spread  with  a 
white  cloth,  and  sundry  benches  arranged 
as  if  gaests  were  expected.  Bat  there  was 
not  a  sonl  to  be  seen.  Indeed,  except  the 
two  ladieSy  who  are  clearly  visitors  like 
oarselves,  not  a  creature  havd  we  seen 
about  the  village.  After  idl,  perhaps,  is  the 
whole  a  clever  mechanical  arrangement — a 
handle  to  be  turned  that  sets  tiie  whole 
^hing  going,  or  possibly  ^'a  penny  in  the 
slof'l 

Cynthia  laughs  pleasantly  at  the  sug- 
gestion, but  mamma  cries  "Nonsense!" 
and  raps  the  table  v^oroudy  with  her 
parasol,  which  strikes  us  as  a  hardy 
proceeding  in  this  solemn  and  tranquU 
scene.  But  the  lady's  hardihood  broke 
the  spell,  for  suddenly  there  appeared  a 
comely-looking  old  dame,  who  demanded 
in  a  somewhat  injured  tone : 

"And  what  might  ye  be  pleased  to 
want?" 

"Can  we  have  hot  water)"  asks  the 
other  crustily. 

"Well,  it  might  be  as  you  could," 
answers  the  dame  with  caution;  but 
finding  that  her  guests  are  of  a  peaceful 
character,  she  rapidly  unbends,  and  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  she  has  actually  a 
kettle  boiling  on  the  kitchen  fire— the 
kettle  asserts  itself  at  the  moment  by 
boiling  over,  and  the  old  lady  suddenly 
disappears  to  quell  the  tumult  of  the 
elements. 

"  Now,  that's  all  right,"  said  the  elder 
Cynthia,  mollified  at  the  prospect  of  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  she  opens  her  bag  and  produces 
a  little  canister  of  tea,  a  packet  of  sand- 
wiches, and  a  cake.  Everywhere  in  this 
country  one  may  rely  on  a  supply  of  hot 
water ;  farmhouses,  cottages,  aU  are  ready 
to  supply  the  wants  of  visitors  in  that  way. 
"  Traditional  hospitality  I  rubbish  1 "  cries 
the  downright  Mrs.  Cynthia ;  "  threepence 
a  head,  that's  what  it  is  all  over  Derbyshire, 
including  teapot  and  crockery,  milk  an 
extra,  and  find  your  own  spoons ! " 

As  for  Cynthia  the  younger,  she  is  a 
bright  and  pleasant  girl,  whose  manner 
assuages  her  mother's  asperities  with  much 
success.  But  our  ways  lie  in  difierent 
directions.  Our  track  is  towards  Bakewell, 
and  here  we  have  experience  of  a  Derbysbire 


hill  on  a  hot  summer's  day  with  the  sun 
almost  directly  overhead,  and  shining  down 
with  great  effect  into  a  sunken  lane  with 
high  stone  walls  on  each  side.  Yet  there 
is  a  fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Chatsworth  at  large  with  all  its  features 
displayed.  There,  after  all,  is  a  bit  of  the 
forest  primeval  retained  by  the  care  of  the 
Cavendishes.  It  was  Chetel's  worth  or 
wood  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  of  no  great 
account  to  any  one,  till  Bess  of  Hardmcke 
saw  the  advanti^es  of  the  situation  and 
planted  the  Cavendishes  there,  her  favoured 
descendants. 

The  descent  is  rapid  into  Bakewell's 
pleasant  town;  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump 
you  descend*  the  height  it  has  cost  so 
much  labour  to  attain.  It  is  a  dignified 
little  place,  too,  this  Bakewell,  with  a 
county-town  kind  of  air,  and  suggests 
itself  as  the  capital  of  the  Peak,  though 
this  might  be  disputed  by  other  towns. 
"  And  where  is  tlds  Peak  of  yours,  any- 
how)'' asks  an  American  who  has  travelled 
far  to  see  it.  He  has  formed  the  notion 
of  a  lofty  mountain  summit,  after  the 
fashion  of  Pike's  Peak,  or  perhaps  that  of 
Teneriffe,  standing  boldly  out  from  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  But  he  has  seen  nothing 
as  yet  to  correspond  with  his  ideal ;  and  the 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  he  acknow- 
ledges to  be  pretty,  but  considers  it  insie- 
idficant  when  compared  with  the  gigantic 
scale  on  which  mtnre  has  reared  the 
mountains  in  his  own  favoured  land. 

There  is  a  handsome  church  at  Bake- 
well,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  the  Peak  country, 
for  it  contains  the  tombs  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  of  its  lords  and  rulers — 
notably  that  of  Sir  George  Vernon,  the 
King  of  the  Peak,  whose  famous  mansion 
of  Haddon  Hall,  although  not  classed  by 
our  ancestors,  like  Chatsworth,  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Peak,  is  and  has  long  been 
its  chief  del^ht.  And  there  is  a  fine 
mutilated  cross  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
high  antiquity,  and  may  even  possibly  be 
a  relic  of  a  British  church  in  existence 
before  the  Saxon  invasion. 

With  wide,  clean  streets,  handsome,  sub- 
stantial stone  houses,  and  good  shops— espe- 
cially in  the  pastrycook  line,  with  Bakewell 
puddings  strongly  represented — ^which  are 
delightful  productions  partaking  of  the  na- 
turealikeof  jam  tartsand  cheese-cakes — and 
with  no  slummy  element  in  the  outskirts, 
the  streets  running  cleanly  towards  river, 
meadows,  or  pleasant  hillsides^  Bakewell  is 
a  pleasant  ]^ace  indeed.  The  river— it  is  the 
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Derbyshire  Wye — oomes  sparkling  down 
through  the  lodi  meadows,  a  pleasant  field 
path  winds  here  and  there,  leading  in  the 
direction  of  Haddon  Hall.  Hills  close  in 
gently  around,  and  fringing  woods  descend 
and  meet  in  the  loftier  groves  that  afford 
here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  a  torret,  or 

K*  aming  oriel,  belonging  to  the  old  Hall, 
e  rimple  outline  of  some  more  distant 
summit  closes  in  the  scene,  which  in  soft 
beauty  and  luxuriance  emulates  the  charm 
of  the  golden  valley  of  the  more  famous 
but  hitfdly  more  beautiful  Monmouth- 
shire Wya  Soft  fleecy  clouds  whose 
shadows  chase  each  other  over  the  meadows, 
a  deep  blue  sky,  and  bursts  of  flying  sun- 
shine, give  a  kind  of  enamelled  finish  to 
the  landscape.  But  the  flies  1  The  Mayfly 
is  risinff  from  the  river  in  its  myriads, 
thousands  are  dimpline  the  surface  of  the 
streams,  myriads  are  dancing  away  their 
brief  existence  over  the  meadows ;  and  to 
these  are  joined  the  swarms  of  flies,  aquatic 
and  terrestrial,  that  abound  and  revel  in 
tills  burat  of  summer  weather.  Green 
drakes  and  red  spinners,  dragonflies,  and 
all  the  tribe  of  gauze-wineed  ephemerak, 
are  sporting  in  the  sunsnine,  or  find  a 
resting -pla^  in  the  crevices  of  one's 
appard. 

There  is  something  pleasantty  mediaeval 
about  the  arrival  at  Haddon  Hall,  where 
the  gateway,  with  its  pointed  arch,  is 
closed  by  the  huge  oaken  gates  studded 
with  iron  bolts,  and  a  wicket  opens  into 
the  shaded  courtyard.  Let  us  tiko  a  seat 
on  the  oaken  bench  outside  under  the 
shade  of  the  hollow  old  sycamore.  The 
way  leads  steeply  down  to  tiie  bridge  and 
was  made  before  coaches  were  thought  of, 
or  the  necessity  of  having  a  carriage-drive 
had  been  imagined.  Vehicles  in  plenty 
come  rolling  over  the  bridge  and  draw  up 
in  the  open  space  below,  and  people  are 
continually  aniving  at  the  gate,  and  in 
groups  await  their  turn  to  enter.  Not  so 
many  people  as  at  Chatsworth,  but  still  a 
respectable  number,  and  those  of  every 
degree  and  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

There  Is  the  happy  feeling  at  Haddon  of 
visiting  a  place  wUch  the  inmates  have  only 
just  q^tted,  although  the  last  of  those  in- 
mates datesfrom  the timeof theStuarts.  The 
ceaseless  stress  and  renewal  caused  by  daQy 
occupation  has  been  spared  the  old  house 
for  near  two  hundrea  years,  and  every- 
thing bears  the  stamp  of  antiquity  in  the 
freshest  of  impressions.  There  is  the  old 
hall  with  its  screens  and  musicians'  gal- 
leries, the  old  antiers  of  the  old  stags  &at 
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were  hunted  by  the  old  Kings  of  the  Peak, 
the  panels  battered  by  the  jack-boots  of 
the  dghty-four  retainers  who  followed  my 
lord  to  feast  or  fray.  There  is  the  dim 
dining  -  parlour,  too,  of  a  more  refined 
age,  with  the  delicate  mouldings  of  its 
faeautifal  oriel  window  that  looks  out  upon 
the  ancient  gardens ;  and  the  lovely  draw- 
ing-room above  with  its  oaken  panels  and 
fine  carved  cornices,  done  by  native  hands, 
doubdess,  that  had  carved  many  an  oaken 
screen  and  miserere.  There  are  the  old  state 
bedrooms  bung  with  tapestry,  the  faded 
hangings  that  were  a  littie  old-fashioned 
when  Shakespeare  wrote ;  and  there  is  the 
beautiful  gallery  with  its  Jacobean  dignity, 
the  very  newest  of  all  the  state  rooms  of 
Haddon,  and  yet  scarcely  newer  than  the 
Elizabethan  age.  (Convincing,  too,  is  the 
old  four-poster  with  traditions  of  its  having 
been  pressed  by  the  form  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,  and,  even  more  so,  the  looking- 
glass  in  which  she  may  have  seen  reflected 
her  wrinkled,  anxious  features.  And  we 
climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  look 
over  the  hoary  battiements  upon  a  scene 
of  fertility  and  verdure,  limited  in  extent 
but  of  wonderful  richness  and  beauty, 
and  below  the  mellow  lines  of  tiie  old 
Hall  are  easy  to  be  traced  the  double  quad- 
rangle, the  rooms  of  state,  the  nests  of 
little  chambers,  the  roof  of  the  great  hall, 
the  turret  of  the  littie  chapel. 

It  is  when  the  pleasant  young  woman 
who  takes  us  round  throws  open  the  doors 
of  the  little  ante-room,  and  the  light  of 
day  filtered  through  the  overhanging  trees 
reveals  the  old  moss-grown  steps,  with  the 
qudnt  balustrade,  and  the  terraced  walk 
beyond  under  the  old  yew-trees,  that  the 
real  sentiment  of  the  scene  comes  in.  For 
these  are  Dorothy  Vernon's  steps,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  by  which  she  stole 
away  on  one  night  of  festival  to  elope  with 
her  lover,  who  waited  for  her,  with  horses, 
by  the  bridge  below. 

And  they  are  gone ;  ay,  ages  long  ago 
Those  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 

And  then  we  are  left  to  stroll  about  a 
littie  bi  tiie  ancient  garden,  wh^e  Inter- 
lacing yewrtrees  form  a  pillared  roof| 
where 

Ghostly  shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide.  .  .  . 

The  garden  front  of  Haddon  is,  as  every- 
body agrees,  a  perfect  poem  in  stone — ^the 
calm,  the  seclusion,  the  desertion,  all  aid 
in  the  chann.  And  when  you  have  ^azed 
your  [fill,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  or 
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done  bat  to  walk  quietly  avray,  and  to 
hope  that  you  may  see  the  place  again  in 
yoar  dreams. 

Bat  there  is  a  eignificant  tap  on  the 
shoulder  from  Cynthia's  mamma  —  for 
Cynthia  and  her  mother  have  turned  up 
again — as  we  all  go  forth  together  Into  the 
outside  world.  "  Hot  water  1 "  she  suggests 
confidentially. 

"  Not  at  Haddon  HalH  " 

"  Yes,  at  Haddon  HalL    Follow  me." 

Yet  it  is  not  strictly  in  the  Hall,  but  in 
a  roomy  old  building  with  a  great  oak- 
framed  roof,  and  an  outside  ladder  leading 
to  t^e  upper  chamber,  which  was  probably 
a  brewhouse  in  the  days  when  the  beards 
wagged  all,  over  the  potent  ale,  in  the 
great  hall.  And  here  there  is  a  homely 
kind  of  refreshment-room,  and  here  we  sit 
and  sip  Cynthia's  mother's  excellent  Bohea, 
while  the  evening  shades  fall  softly  over 
Hall  and  wood,  and  close  over  the  ancient 
gateway  where  people  rest  placidly  on  the 
great  oak  bench. 

Perhaps  after  all  the  Ughway  is  the  best 
route  between  Haddon  and  Bakewell,  for 
it  gives  us  in  returning  a  succession  of 
charming  views  of  the  old  HalL  And  if 
there  is  a  little  dust  there  are  no  torment- 
ing flies. 

Now  at  Bakewell  station  we  meet  our 
American  friend  in  a  certain  state  of 
elation.  *'  I'm  laid  straight  on  to  the  Peak 
this  time,"  he  cries.  "The  Peak  is  at 
Castleton,  and  theer  Tm  bound  to  go  by 
the  next  train." 

There  is  no  railway  to  Castleton,  indeed, 
nor  within  eight  miles  of  the  place;  but 
that  is  a  detail  that  does  not  concern  the 
American.  He  reckons  he'll  get  on  by 
stage.  Bat  as  for  us,  who  are  going  in  the 
same  direction,  the  member  of  the  party 
who  knows  most  about  the  country  suggests 
that  we  shall  see  most  of  the  veritable 
country  of  the  Peak  by  taking  an  early 
train  in  the  morning  to  Chapel  en  le 
Frith,  and  walking  over  the  hills  to  Peak 
Castle. 

It  is  Sunday  morning  as  It  happens 
when  we  reach  our  station,  and  it  seems 
from  the  number  of  people  moving  In 
different  directions  that  chapels  have 
increased  numerically  dnce  the  place  took 
its  name ;  though  for  the  particular  chapel 
in  the  forest  thus  commemorated  there  is 
<mly  a  modem  churcb,  of  no  great  in- 
terest, to  show.  Of  the  forest  itself,  the 
great  forest  of  the  Peak,  the  hunting- 
ground  of  the  Peverils,  and  of  Kings  and 
nobles  after   themi  there  is  nothing  to 


be  seen  but  barren  moors,  mosses,  and 
naked  hillsides.  Yet  there  is  a  fine  look- 
out over  rolling  hills  and  black-crested 
edges  as  we  breast  the  steep  ascent  above 
the  town.  And  now  the  rack  of  clouds  is 
rolling  up  behind  us,  with  driving  sheets, 
half  rab,  half  mountain  mist,  blotting  out 
the  prospect  and  wrapping  us  up  in  a 
chilly  downpour.  By  sheltering  here  and 
there,  now  under  the  lee  of  a  high  stone 
wall,  or  among  some  bushes,  or  in  a  little 
hut  the  road-makers  have  left  behind  them, 
one  avoids  a  wetting,  and  the  douds  roll 
by  and  sunshine  leaps  forth,  and  every- 
thing looks  bright,  till  the  next  shower 
looms  up  from  the  horizoa 

When  the  summit  of  the  hill  range  Is 
reached,  the  view  stretches  over  the  wild 
and  desolate  rerion  of  Peak  Forest,  but 
still  shows  nothmg  beyond  but  the  crests 
of  unknown  ridges.  The  road  is  finely 
terraced  on  the  hillside,  and  below  is  a 
cup-like  valley  that  looks  like  the  bed  of 
some  ancient  lake,  with  cattle  feeding 
where  of  old  monster  reptiles  may  have 
wallowed.  At  first  sight  the  basin  has  no 
outlet,  but  presently  there  opens  out  a 
strange  kind  of  chasm,  with  siaes  of  steep 
limestone  cliffs  topped  with  grassy  knolls, 
a  most  strange  and  evil-looking  pass, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Winyats  or 
Windgates,  because  it  is  said  there  Is 
always  a  strong  breeze  blowing  up  or 
down — ^that  is,  when  there  is  not  a  gale 
or  perhaps  a  tempest  raging  between  those 
huge  waUs. 

An  old  trackway  passes  through  the 
Winyats,  and  the  solitary  figure  of  a  man 
no  bigger  than  a  fiy  can  be  seen  making 
his  way  into  the  giant  chasm.  But  that 
is  not  our  way.  Our  leader  makes  a  sud- 
den diversion  to  the  left  up  a  little  narrow 
lane  which  seems  to  lead  nowhere,  and 
which  does  in  fact  lead  into  a  mere  foot- 
track.  But  the  track  leading  between  two 
rough  rocky  knobs  brings  us  out  on  the 
crest  of  a  steep  ridge,  with  the  sudden 
prospect  of  a  grand  valley  of  an  altogether 
different  character  from  anjrthing  we  have 
yet  seen.  The  head  of  the  valley  is  lost 
in  the  wreathing  clouds  that  gather  there 
in  portentous  masses ;  but  it  stretches  far 
and  wide,  without  any  visible  outlet, 
fertile  and  cultivated,  but  shut  In  by 
savage  heights  and  grim,  austere-looking 
summits.  Scattered  here  aud  there  are 
solitary  farmhouses,  far  apart,  but  no- 
thing that  can  be  called  a  hamlet  is  to  be 
seen,  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  valley, 
peaceful  and  pleasant  as  it  is,  suggests  a 
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loneliness  uid  tranquillity  that  are  almost 
sad.  Close*  at  hand,  rising  with  a  rugged 
sweep  from  where  we  stand,  is  the  summit 
of  Mam  Tor,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Shivering  Monntabi,  seamed  with  the 
entrenclments  of  some  wild  race  that  has 
piwsed  away. 

On  the  very  floor  of  the  valley  beneath 
US|  certain  scratchings  and  diggings  show 
where  a  new  branch  railway  is  to  open  np 
this  lonely  vale.  Bat  tourists  may  come 
and  go,  but  yet  they  will  never  mAke  the 
solitary  vale  appear  peopled  or  move  the 
solemn  sadness  that  is  the  leading  motive 
of  the  scene. 

Following  the  lofty  and  noble  ridge, 
and  clearing  the  shoulder  of  the  mother 
mountain,  were  opens  out  the  view  of  a 
still  more  extensive  vale,  but  of  a 
totally  different  character.  Sunny,  plea- 
sant, and  smiling  is  the  Yale  of  Castleton, 
with  wide-stretching  fields  and  pastures 
set  in  an  intricate  network  of  stone  walls. 
The  town  with  i£s  grey  roofs,  the  square 
sturdy  church  tower,  appear  in  their 
sheltered  nook,  and  above  in  a  gleam  of 
sunlight  shines  the  square  tower  of  Peve- 
ril's  Castle  on  the  Peak.  There  is  no 
peakiness  apparent  here,  for  we  look  right 
down  upon  the  Castle,  and  the  mass  of 
the  hill  above  it  dwarfs  its  pretensions, 
while  the  dark  cleft  in  the  hill  that  marks 
the  cavern  of  the  Peak  seems  little  bigger 
than  a  mouse-hole. 

But  a  rapid  descent  into  the  Yale  of 
Castleton  presents  the  scene  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  From  the  level  floor 
of  the  valley  the  massive  hills  that  seem 
to  encircle  the  whole  of  the  fertile  plain 
show  the  full  grandeur  of  their  bulk.  The 
knife-like  ridges  seen  end  on  assume  the 
appearance  of  tapering  peaks,  and  thus  it 
is  small  wonder  if  the  first  Saxon  settlers 
who  penetrated  into  this  Ultima  Thule  of 
the  plains  called  the  place  Peke-lond, 
and  that  the  name  has  stuck  to  it  ever 
since.  That  is  the  explanation,  at  all 
events,  which  we  arrive  at  during  an 
early  dinner  at  the  '*  CasUe,"  where  there 
is  a  baron  of  beef  worthy  of  Peveril  him- 
self, and  fit  to  be  served  in  the  halls  of  a 
King.  But  our  theories  do  not  satisfy  the 
American^  who  has  arrived  in  advance  of 
us.  He  wants  the  whole  Peak  and  no- 
thing but  the  Peaky  and  he  does  not 
consider  that  yonder  castle  Is  placed  where 
it  ought  to  be,  consistently  with  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  same. 

Tet  the  old  tower  looks  down  menacingly 
enough  on  the  town  below,  and  it  seems 


as  if  a  well-aimed  rock  from  its  summit 
would  crush  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
disturbance  as  one  might  crush  an  6meute 
of  ants.  And  the  climb  up  to  the  ruined 
enceinte  of  the  Castle  gives  a  respectful 
notion  of  what  It  would  have  cost  to  storm 
tlie  eyrie  of  the  lord  of  the  Peak.  And 
the  keep  when  you  reach  it  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  later  I^orman  architecture ; 
a  square  tower  with  flat  buttresses,  but 
once  enriched  at  the  angles  with  fine, 
round  columns,  with  characteristic  bases 
and  capitals,  llie  site,  too,  is  a  marvellous 
one.  From  one  side  of  the  tower  you  look 
down  into  a  gigantic  cleft,  over  two  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Is 
the  famous  Peak  cavern.  On  the  other 
side  is  a  chasm  nearly  as  deep,  and  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Castle 
rock  and  the  main  body  of  the  mountain 
has  been  so  pared  and  scarped  as  to  be 
practically  inaccessible. 

As  for  the  Pei^  cavern,  that  is  not 
shown  on  Sundays,  and  so  must  remain 
for  us,  like  Yarrow  by  the  poet,  unvislted. 
And  we  have  a  long  walk  before  us,  over 
a  lonely  road  across  the  hills.  It  is  a 
mining  district  that  we  now  make  the 
acquaintance  of,  with  here  and  there  a 
deserted  shaft  with  half-decayed  belong- 
ings, and  at  places  the  mounds  of  fresh 
workings,  and  a  smelting  furnace,  perhaps, 
standing  in  a  gloomy  hollow.  And  half- 
way there  is  a  mining  village  with  some  of 
its  cottages  roofless,  and  resolving  them- 
selves into  heaps  of  more  or  less  squared 
stones ;  and  at  one  point  a  narrow,  rigid- 
looking  lane  pointing  direct  for  Buxton, 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  Boman,road, 
leading,  perhaps,  to  some  wonderful  store 
of  treasure — say  to  the  rich  mine  of  silver 
lead  that  produced  those  ** pieces"  that 
are  found  every  now  and  then  stamped 
with  the  Eoman  trade  marks.  Brisk 
walking  brings  us  soon  to  Tides  well,  where 
there  was  an  ebbing  well  once  famous,  but 
like  Will  Watch  "now  forgot."  And 
Tideswell  is  a  minbg  village,  too,  but 
prosperous-looking,  and  with  lads  and 
lasses  walking  out  In  strings,  but  sedu- 
lously apart,  and  with  the  Independent  ab 
of  young  people  who  have  money  In  their 
pockets.  There  is  a  fine  church,  too,  at 
Tideswell  if  one  had  time  to  stay;  but 
there  Is  a  waggonette  starting  from 
the  "Tideswell  bin,"  that  rolls  us  com- 
fortably through  a  succession  of  charming 
dales  till  we  reach  the  loveliest  of  allv 
sweet  Millar's  Dale,  that  ought  to  b» 
Millar's  Daughter's  "Ddie,  in  any  way  ta 
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aeeoont  for  its  charms.  But  our  train  is 
jaAt  due  and  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose, 
even  though  we  see  Oynthia  and  her 
mother,  who  have  jost  arrived.  They  are 
going  to  stop  a  week  at  Millar's  Dale. 
Ah,  why  can't  we  stop  a  week  there,  too  t 
Bat  adieu,  Cynthia,  adieu  Derbyshire,  adieu 
the  Peak !    Oar  too  brief  holiday  is  over. 


THE  RED  BEADS. 

"KxEP  them  till  we  meet  again/*  low  the  sailor 

said; 
The  feathery  bloom  of  tamarisks  waved  o'er  each 

dark  young  head. 
The  long  waves  crashed  beside  them,   where  the 

bark  tossed  on  the  tide, 
As  the  young  man  gave  his  token  to  his  fair  be- 

toothbd  bride. 

"Keep  them,  oh,  my  darling,  we  sail  to-night  for 

Spain, 
It  may  be  many  a  weary  day  ere  we  two  meet 

again; 
Pray  for  me  night  and  morning  before  our  Lady's 

shrine. 
And  show  the  beads  when  I  return,  pledge  that 

you  still  are  mine.'' 

The   red  beads  dropping  listlessly  through  each 

small,  sunburnt  hand, 
She  stood  and  watched  the  broad  sail  set/  stood  on 

the  golden  sand ; 
And  threw,  with    quick,  free  gesture,  her  lover's 

parting  back. 
As  through  the   clear  blue  water  his  boat  dove 

glittering  track. 

"  Give  me  the  beads  as  token,"  the  gallant  Spaniard 

said. 
As  softly  'neath  his  passionate  gaze  drooped  the 

shy,  girlish  head ; 
"  And  across  the  wild  Basque  Mountains  to  Sara- 

gossa  fair,  , 

Ta  my  old  castle  walls  I'll  take  my  Queen  as  lady 

there. 

"  Give  me  the  beads  as  token,  my  charger  frets  the 

rein; 
The  moon  will  light  us  on  our  flight  to  safety,  love, 

and  Spain ; 
Come,  oh,  my  sweet,  delay  no  more ;  come,  doubt 

and  fear  are  over, 
Give  me  the  beads  to  say — *  To-night  come  for  your 

own,  my  lover.' " 

And  when  the  brave  bark  touched  again  on  Biarritz 

roc^y  shore, 
A  fisherman  looked  long  and  keen  for  one  who  came 

no  more 
Dancing  adown  the  pathway,  where  the  tamarisks 

waved  in  air. 
And  those  who  loved  him  shrank  to  say,  "  She  is  as 

false  as  fair." 

Deserted  in  a  palace  old,  where  Saragossa  stands 
Majestic  o'er  the  olive  slopes,  while,  through  her 

feeble  hands. 
The  red  beads  slowly  filtered,  the  frail  girl  shivering 

wept, 
To  think  how  bright  at  Biarritz  the  long  waves 

glittering  swept ! 


JUDGEMENT  HILL. 

*   A  WEST  INDIAN  STORY. 

The  day  had  been  hot  to  the  limit  of 
endurance,  with  the  blae  vaolt  of  the 
heavetiB  pitileady  bare   of   doada   from 


dawn.  Beast  and  plant  drooped  in  the 
fiery  sunshine,  and  tlie  slaves  in  the  oane- 
fields  beyond  the  little  river  moved 
sluggishly  about  their  work,  and  had  little 
to  fear  from  their  drivers'  whips.  Not  a 
breath  of  wind  stirred  the  air;  Nature 
seemed  utterly  prostrate.  The  very  cicadse^ 
usually  so  vigorous,  chirped  lazily  or  were 
silent  When,  however,  the  sun  dipped 
behind  the  hills,  one  might  have  expected 
the  inhabitants  of  this  mountain  valley  to 
find  some  refreshment  in  the  cool  of  the 
night ;  but  this  evening  the  air  was  close 
ai^  heavy,  though,  indeed,  the  little  river 
babbling  along  its  course  gave  to  the  mind 
a  sense  of  coolness  not  experienced  by  the 
body.  Li  the  negro  vilkge  some  more 
especially  light-hearted  sliive  had  started  a 
song,  but  it  fell  flat.  His  fellows  were  too  ' 
eximusted  to  care  for  song  and  dance. 

As  tiie  sun  sank,  a  party  of  travellers 
on, horseback  came  slowly  up  the  valley 
road  towards  the  plantation,  and,  crossing 
by  the  ford,  mounted  to  the  owner's  resi- 
dence. As  they  approached,  the  planter 
himself  came  out  upon  the  high  uUme  steps 
before  the  door,  and  his  shout  brought  to 
the  front  of  the  building  a  numerous  con- 
tingent of  house  daves,  who  welcomed  the 
idsitors  with  a  burst  of  chatter  and 
laughter.  With  much  noise  i^nd  con- 
fusion, occasioned  by  the  i^esence  of  too 
many  hdpers,  the  new-comers  alighted 
and  mounted  to  the  head  of  the  steps, 
where  they  halted  as  if  to  take  in  the 
view. 

And  truly  it  was  a  scene  beautiful 
enough  to  make  one  linger.  A  range  of 
hills,  whose  jagged  outl&e  loomed  clear 
against  the  western  sky,  shut  out  the 
prospect  in  that  direction,  and,  like  the 
ba^  of  some  great  lizud,  wound  sinuously 
northward  to  join  the  mass  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  whose  peak  rose  dim  in  the 
evening  light.  On  this — ^the  easternr— side 
a  small  dluvial  phdn,  watered  at  its  nearer 
edge  by  a  small  river^  with  its  bordering 
wealth  of  dumb-cane,  fern,  and  other  herb, 
followed  the  windings  of  its  girdling  hills. 
The  plain,  now  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the 
hills,  was  planted  with  sugar-cane,  whose 
rich  green  leaves  and  swollen  stems  gave 
promise  of  a  wondrous  crop.  Near  to  the 
river  stood  the  great  white  building  known 
as  the  boiling-house ;  a  little  to  the  right 
the  mill ;  and,  still  fdrther  away,  the  huts, 
partly  hidden  in  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
fruit-trees,  which  formed  the  village  of  the 
slaves,  botii  white  and  black.  For,  curious 
as  it  may  seem,  there  were  white  slaves 
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on  the  eatate— remnants  of  Monmouth's 
rebelSi  and  outcasts  and  criminab  from 
England  and  Ireland.  They  had  been 
bought  with  the  planter's  money,  and 
were  as  much  his  goods  and  chattels  as 
.their  black  brethren. 

On  this  side  of  the  river  the  land  rose 
sharply  to  form  a  ridge  far  loftier  than  the 
opposite  onoi  so  that  the  public  road — if 
the  rough  track  may  be  so  designated — 
took  here  a  sudden  upward  turn.  At  one 
point  immediately  above  the  river-ford  the 
ridge  uplifted  itself  into  a  sharp  peak,  a 
clear  three  hundred  feet  above  the  valley, 
and  jast  below  this,  nestling  closely  into 
the  mountain  side,  at  a  spot  where  a  little 
level  ground  offered  an  inducement,  was 
the  Great  House,  or  planter's  residence. 
This  buQding  had  few  pretensions  to  archi- 
tectural beauty — fewer,  indeed,  than  the 
boiling-house  across  the  river.  It  was  a 
long,  low  structure,  with  a  lower  portion 
of  stone,  and, an  upper  storey  of  wood. 
An  arch  of  stone  steps  gave  access  to  the 
front  door,  by  which  one  entered  a  wide 
passage  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
house.  This  passage,  or  piazza,  as  it  was 
called,  was  lighted  by  numerous  windows, 
protected  on  the  outside  by  heavy  wooden 
shutters,  useful  in  times  of  hurricane. 
Opening  from  this  piazza  into  the  inner 
rooms  were  also  other  windows,  serving  not 
so  much  for  lighting  as  for  cooling  Siese 
apartments;  acd  it  seemed  to  have  been  the 
object  of  the  local  builders  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  to  get  as  many  doors  and  windows 
into  each  room,  in  which  effort  they  had 
succeeded  admirably.  So  the  dining-room, 
which  lay  next  to  the  piazza,  had  a  door 
and  two  windows  opening  into  this  pas- 
sage, two  windows  looking  out  upon  the 
canefields,  a  door  leading  to  the  bacA:  part 
of  the  buQding,  and  two  other  windows 
between  it  and  the  bedrooms. 

The  furniture  of  the  Great  House  was 
of  that  cumbersome  nature  which  seemed 
to  suit  our  forefathers,  yet  modified  some- 
what to  adapt  itself  to  the  luxurious  life  of 
the  early  planters.  It  was  for  the  most 
pait  of  mahogany,  carved  and  decorated 
so  as  to  reflect  in  some  degree  the  positbn 
and  consequence  of  the  master  of  the 
house.  In  the  dining-room  the  most 
noticeable  feature  was  ^e  great  sideboard, 
with  its  semicircular  front  and  wealth  of 
deep  drawers,  some  fitted  for  the  keeping 
of  wine,  and  the  rest  devoted  to  the 
custody  of  the  various  garniture  of  the 
table.  Its  top  was  adorned  with  a  display 
of  glass  and  silver  ware  such  as  only  the 


Governor's  house  could  equal,  and  in  the 
middle,  flanked  on  either  side  by  tall 
silver  candelabra,  was  a  great  punch-bowL 
The  punch-bowl  was  an  institution  with 
the  old  planter.  Every  morning  were  its 
contents  renewed,  and  no  sooner  did  a 
visitor  arrive  than  he  was  brought  to  the 
sideboard  and  a  glass  of  punch  ladled  out 
for  him.  In  these  times,  when  taverns 
were  not,  every  man's  house  was  open  to 
his  fellow,  and  whatever  the  vices  of  the 
bhabitants  may  have  been,  that  of  inhos- 
pitality  could  never  be  charged  against 
them. 

Preparations  for  a  banquet  in  honour  of 
the  planter's  visitors  were  going  forward. 
The  house  slaves  were  busy  between  the 
dining-room  and  the  kitchen  in  the  yard. 
One  whose  spedal  duty  it  was  to  see  after 
the  wine  was  occupied  in  keeping  moist  the 
muslin  jackets  in  which  the  bottles  were 
placed,  so  that  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  in  the  dry,  hot  air  the  liquid  might 
be  brought  to  a  temperature  pleasant  to 
the  palate.  At  seven  the  meal  was  served 
with  much  show  of  laxary.  Behind  each 
chair  stood  a  servant  to  wait  on  the  guest 
before  him,  three  or  four  were  at  the  open 
door  to  receive  and  bring  in  the  dishes  as 
they  came  from  the  kitchen,  and  a  whisper- 
ing from  the  passage  denoted  that  there 
were  several  more  hanging  about  outside 
the  door.  A  half-caste,  clad  in  livery,  pre- 
sided over  the  servants  in  the  capacity  of 
major-domo  or  butler,  and  saw  that  none 
of  the  company  wanted  for  anything. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  the  planter, 
a  tall,  spare  man,  of  some  forty  years. 
His  good  features,  light  curling  moustache 
and  pofnted  beard,  a  manner  at  once  easy 
and  assured,  and,  above  all|  his  speedi 
marked  the  refinement  of  goiod  birth  and 
breeding,  and  one  might  easily  have  been 
deceived  by  these  outward  graces  to  count 
him  for  what  he  was  not.  Free  as  was 
life  in  Jamaica — at  that  time  the  moat 
brilliant  dependency  of  England — untram- 
melled and  unlicensed  as  was  the  conduct 
of  most  of  the  settlers  from  Governor 
downwards,  yet  this  man's  career  was 
freer  from  restraint,  more  reckless  in  its 
immoralityi  more  diabolical  in  its  con- 
trivances for  providing  unholy  entertain- 
ment for  himself  and  his  boon  companions, 
than  that  of  any  of  his  neighbours.  In  a 
community  that  winked  at  all  the  faults 
and  most  of  the  vices  of  poor  human 
nature,  he  had  acquired  for  hunself  a  re- 
putation and  notoriety  which  confined  his 
friendship  to  a  very  small  circle.    Sprung 
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from  A  noble  family]  he  had  squandered 
the  greater  part  of  his  patrimony  in  Eng- 
land, and,  finding  his  coarse  in  that  country 
was  ahnost  run,  had  joined  the  tide  of 
pennfless  adventurers,  criminals  -fleeing 
from  justice,  ruined  men  of  business,  cut- 
throats and  Jews,  which  now  set  in  strong 
flow  to  the  new  Eldorado  of  Jamaica. 
More  wise  than  his  fellows,  he  had  ob- 
tained, soon  after  his  arrival,  a  patent  of 
the  land  for  a  sugar  estate,  and  contrived 
to  borrow  the  money  for  the  purchase  of 
slaves  and  other  stock.  The  virgin  soil 
yielded  a  golden  harvest,  and  within  very 
few  years  the  broken-down  adventurer 
found  his  condition  restored  to  its  early 
state  of  ease. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  buccaneers, 
who,  under  the  guise  of  fair  trade,  car- 
ried on  the  freest  piracy,  plundering, 
not  at  ail  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
English  Government,  the  settlements  of 
the  French  and  Spanish,  and  not  infre- 
quently, when  it  might  be  done  with 
safety  to  themselves,  committing  acts  of 
robbery  and  violence  upon  the  ships  of 
thefr  own  nationality. 

Many  of  the  buccaneer  captains  were 
adventurers  of  good  bfrth  who,  like  the 
planter,  had  wasted  their  property,  and 
now  recruited  their  fortunes  on  the  high 
seas.  They  were  in  close  league  and 
partnership  with  merchants  and  others, 
who  found  the  wherewithal  to  fit  out  the 
for  the  expeditions,  and  who  took  a 


great  share  of  the  plunder  as  a  reward  for 
the  risk  they  ran.  The  planter,  not  con- 
tent with  the  gains  accruing  to  him  from 
his  sugar  estate,  had  joined  partnership 
with  one  of  the  buccaneers,  and  it  was  his 
colleague  "liimself  who  had  arrived  that 
evening.  Thefr  ship,  in  company  with 
anoth^,  had  just  arrived  at  Port  Koyal 
from  plundering  the  settlements  of  tins 
French  islands,  and  never  in  the  history  of 
the  place  had  such  wealth  been  brought  to 
it.  Fabulous  stories  still  exist  of  the 
abundance  and  richness  of  the  booty,  of  the 
vast  number  of  gold  coins,  .of  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  of  the  fine  silks ;  and  men 
tell  that  there  were  no  warehouses  large 
enough  to  store  the  wealth,  and  that  it 
was  piled  up  on  the  wharves  and  guarded 
day  and  night  by  armed  eailors. 

With  the  buccaneer  there  had  arrived  a 
dark  gbl,  not  without  some  pretensions  to 
beauty,  whose  broken  speech  and  languid 
manner  betokened  her  Creole  origin ;  a  red- 
faced,  husky-voiced  captain  of  the  garrison; 
and  a  thin,  pale  merchant,   with  whom 


both  buccaneer  and  planter  had  business 
relations. 

Such  was  the  company  gathered  around 
the  table  at  the  Great  House.  There  was 
an  unmistakeable  afr  of  jollity  about  them 
as  tongues,  loosened  by  wine,  wagged 
busily,  and  the  laugh  and  jest  went  round. 
The  contagion  of  merriment  spread  to 
the  servants,  whose  laughter  and  chatter 
came  audibly  from  the  passage  without 
They,  too,  having  got  possession  of  a  botde 
of  ^ne,  were  making  merry. 

The  dinner  was  nearly  ended,  the  hue  of 
the  officer's  face  was  deeper  than  at  first, 
and  his  voice  more  hoarse,  and  the  pale  face 
of /the  merchant  wore  a  somewhat  hectic 
flush.  All  were  evidently  preparing  for  a 
carousal  which  would  last  tiU  each  man 
was  incapable  of  drinking  any  more  wine, 
and  then  the  servants  would  bear  him  off 
to  bed. 

At  this  point  an  incident  occurred 
destined,  if  not  to  shorten  the  carousal, 
yet  to  divest  it  of  much  of  its  customary 
enjoyment  As  one  of  the  servants  was 
handing  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  low,  inarticulate 
cry  burst  from  his  lips,  and  he  let  the 
bottle  fall  to  the  table,  sldveriDg  into 
pieces  a  glass  or  two,  and  sending  a  stream 
of  wine  into  the  very  bosom  of  ms  master. 
With  an  oath  the  planter  snatched  up  the 
bottle,  intending  to  send  it  at  the  fellow's 
head  for  his  carelessness,  but  as  he  looked 
up  and  saw  the  stricken  look  upon  the 
countenances  of  his  guests,  an  intimation 
of  something  unusual  caused  him  to  follow 
their  gaze  with  his  eyes.  Standing  in  the 
doorway  which  led  from  the  room  to  the 
front  piazza  was  a  shape  whose  sudden  and 
unexpected  appearance  sufficed  to  strike  a 
cliill  of  terror  to  the  minds  of  the  revellers. 
In  the  dimness  of  that  part  of  the  room 
the  figure  seemed  of  gigantic  proportions ; 
but  to  one  nearer  to  the  door  it  would 
have  been  found  to  be  that  of  a  tall,  gaunt 
man,  dad  in  doublet,  breeches,  and  hose  of 
a  sober  brown  hue.  A  pafr  of  eyes  which 
burnt  with  a  fierce  intensity  was  turned 
upon  the  company  with  a  truly  mesmeric 
effect  They  would  fain  have  escaped  the 
terribly  earnest  gaze  if  any  power  had  been 
left  to  thefr  bodies,  but  they  were  enchained 
by  a  strength  greater  than  theirs.  Suddenly 
the  strange  i^itant  began  to  speak,  and 
his  first  words  deepened  in  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  the  impression  of  his  unearthly 
origin. 

*(  Workers  of  iniquity  I  I  bring  to  you 
this  message.  Abandon  your  evil  ways  and 
turn,  for  a  day  of  wrath  is  at  hand.     Now 
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you  eat  and  drbk  and  are  clothed  in  fine 
lineDy  and  make  merry  over  your  fine 
meats  and  strong  wines,  bat  to-morrow 
you  shall  be  fed  with  tears.  There  shall 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  You 
are  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord ;  yon  spend  your  days  in  wickedness 
and  your  nights  in  sloth.  The  Lord  will 
bring  upon  yoa  yoor  own  iniquity  and 
shall  cat  yon  off  in  yoar  wickedness,  yea  1 
the  Lord  Gh>d  shall  cat  yoa  off." 

For  a  moment  the  speaker's  voice 
trembled  as  if  hi  pity  for  his  audience, 
and  then  rose  in  one  passionate  outburst 

<'  Fools  1  Infidels !  Followers  of  Baal  1 
The  Lord  reigneth.  Grod  is  a  jealous 
God!  Why  seek  ye  to  destroy  your- 
selves 9  Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
I  see  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  raised  to 
strike  and  none  may  stav  it.  The  hills 
shall  melt  as  wax  before  His  liand. 
Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
repay  1 " 

Hardly  had  these  threatening  words 
passed  the  lips  of  the  old  Puritan  than 
the  report  of  a  firearm  rang  out  clear  and 
loud,  and  the  room  was  Shed  with  the 
pungent,  heavy  smoke  of  the  powder.  Iti 
was  the  buccaneer,  who  had  drawn  a 
pistol  and  fired.  The  spell  was  broken; 
the  affrighted  servants  fled  in  a  body 
from  the  room;  chairs  were  thrown 
violently  to  the  floor  as  the  company 
sprang  to  their  feet.  The  planter,  still 
grasping  his  bottle  by  the  neck,  rushed 
to  the  doorway  and  thence  to  the  entrance. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen;  but,  rising 
distinctly  to  the  sharpened  hearing  of 
the  listeners,  there  came  through  the  still 
night  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  shoes  on 
the  road  below.  Silently  each  listened 
to  the  sound  while  it  grew  less  and  less 
audible,  and  was  finally  lost  in  the  distance; 
and  then  they  looked  blankly  into  each 
other's  faces. 

In  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 
planter  to  restore  animation  to  his  guests, 
merriment  had  fled  from  the  Great  House 
for  that  night  and  would  not  be  coaxed  to 
return.  Though  the  drinking  was  as  hard 
and  as  continuous  as  on  former  occasions, 
the  customary  riot  and  buffoonery  which 
accompanied  these  carousals  were  absent, 
and  the  servants  carried  master  and  guests 
to  bed  at  an  unusually  early  hour. 

The  night  kept  hot  with  a  brilliant 
moon;  not  a  trace  of  mist  gathered  in 
the  valley  to  cool  the  drooping  shrubs. 
The  sun  rose  in  a  cloudless  sky,  shining 
down  upon  an  earth  unrefreshed  by  shade 


of  night  Tue  shell  which  was  sounded  in 
early  morning  by  the  slave-drivers  brought 
out  the  gangs  to  work  among  the  canes,  and 
pitiful,  mdeed,  was  the  condition  of  the 
white  bond-servants  as  they  dragged  them- 
selves from  their  miserable  huts  into  the 
fields.  Hot  as  were  the  previous  day  and 
night,  this  day  was  hotter.  The  heavens 
seemed  made  of  molten  brass,  pouring 
down  upon  wretched  mortals  a  fiery 
heat,  until  the  surface  of  the  earth  cracked 
and  the  air  above  it  was  a  mass  of  quiver- 
ing movement  Kever  had  any  one  ex- 
perienced such  heat  in  June. 

The  company  at  the  Great  House  had 
taken  coffee  in  bed,  as  was  the  custom, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  were  gathered 
around  the  table  for  the  "second  brei^- 
fast"  The  incident  of  the  previous  night 
had  lost  most  of  its  disagreeableness,  and 
they  could  now  jest  and  laugh  at  the 
effect  it  had  had  upon  them.  The  meal 
progressed;  it  was  twenty  minutes  to 
twelve. 

'<  Thunder  in  a  clear  sky,"  suddenly 
exclaimed  the  planter,  with  a  reminiscence 
of  his  early  schooling.  ''The  gods  are 
for  us.  Drink,  gentlemen,  to  a  long  and 
merry  life." 

A  distant  rumbling  in  the  heavens 
occasioned  the  remark,  and  the  proposed 
toast  was  about  to  be  drunk  when  a  louder 
report  resounded  through  the  hilla  All 
started  at  the  suddenness  of  the  thing, 
and  the  slaves  in  the  fields  dropped  thek 
implements.  The  earth  gave  a  gentle 
heave,  and  men  knew  what  was  upon 
them.  Paralysed  with  fear,  they  awaited 
the  second-  shock  of  the  earthquake.  It 
followed  quickly  upon  the  first,  throwing 
the  glasses  from  the  table  and  recking  the 
house,  while  doors  banged  and  windows 
rattled.  Still  it  was  not  a  very  severe  shock; 
each  of  the  company  had  experienced 
worse  shocks  thu  this.  Ttien  suddenly, 
as  if  Mother  Earth  had  gathered  herself 
together  for  one  final  effort  to  get  rid  of 
her  human  encumbrances,  there  came 
such  a  shiver  through  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  ishmd  tiiat  men  were  dashed  to  the 
ground,  houses  levelled,  the  very  earth 
gaped,  and  the  greater  part  of  Port  Boyal, 
with  all  its  wealth  and  wickedness,  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  And  upon  the 
planter's  abode  and  household  fell  that 
vengeance  foretold  by  the  Puritan;  for 
the  whole  mountain  overhanging  the 
house  flung  its  great  bulk  into  the  valley 
beneath  and  overwhelmed  everything  in 
one  great  crash  of  ruin. 
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To  this  day  there  remams  the  rough, 
QneTen  dope  of  rock,  rabble,  and  earth 
under  which  lie  the  Great  House  and  the 
bones  of  its  occupiers.  No  tree,  strange 
as  this  may  seem,  will  grow  there,  only 
the  most  rank  and  foul  herbs  flourish  on 
the  spot;  and  over  it  hangs  the  awe 
inspired  by  this  fearful  end.  It  is  the 
place  of  desolation — the  Judgement  Hill. 

WOODEN  LEGS. 


Who  first  invented  wooden  legsl 
Vulcan  was  a  cripple,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  difficulty  in  walking  he  is  said  to 
have  made  himself  an  artificial  support  of 
gold ;  but,  as  Mr.  Thoms  pointed  out  long 
^g9$  gold  is  not  for  every  cripple,  and 
every  myth  is  backed  by  a  reality.  ^  Again, 
the  devU,  as  represented  in  the  draidngs 
and  engravings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  a 
compound  of  Pluto  and  Vulcan.  The 
latter  was  ejected  from  Olympus,  the  devil 
was  cast  out  of  heaven.  Vulcan  was  fre- 
quently figured  with  a  beard  and  pointed 
cap.  In  the  edition  of  Tyndale's  New 
Testament,  printed  by  Jugge  In  1552, 
there  is  a  woodcut  representing  the  devil 
sowing  tares,  and  wearing  not  only  the 
Vulcanian  beard  and  poin^d  cap,  but  also 
a  wooden  leg.  Anotiier  medisBval  repre- 
sentation of  the  devil  with  a  wooden  leg 
may  be  found  in  one  of  the  paintings  on 
the  panels  of  the  pulpit  in  the  ancient 
little  church  of  Heligoland.  It  is  only 
fair,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  artificial 
support  in  the  Tyndale  woodcut  resembles 
more  a  clumsy,  one-legged  stool,  upon 
which  the  lame  1^  appears  to  be  doubled 
up  at  the  knee^  than  a  substituted  wooden 
limb.  After  ill,  this  identification,  so  far 
as  regards  'costiune  and  lameness,  of  the 
medisBval  devil  lind  the  andent  Vulcan, 
although  It  opens  up  a  curious  field  of 
speculation  to  those  who  are  learned  in 
matters  of  comparative  mythology,  yet 
throws  no  certain  light  on  the  question  as 
to  when  the  wooden  leg  as  we  now  know 
it — a^  complete  artificial  substitute  for  a 
lost  limb-— was  first  invented. 

It  is  impossiUe  to  give  an  exact  and 
definite  answer  to  the  question ;  but  there 
is  some  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  six- 
teenth century  a  wooden  leg  was  regarded 
as  somewhat  of  a  novelty.  One  of  the 
most  famous  surgeons  France  has  ever  pro- 
duced was  Ambroise  Par6.  He  was 
surgeon  to  several  of  the  French  Kings, 
and  when^  as  a  Protestant,  his  Ufe  was  in 


danger,  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  the  King,  Oharles  the  Ninth,  saved 
him  by  shutting  him  up  in  his  own  closet. 
His  works,  filling  a  great  folio,  were  pub- 
lished towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  went  through  many  editions. 
In  the  fifth  edition,  pubUshed  at  Paris  in 
1598,  there  is  figured  a  wooden  leg  which 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  article  in  use 
at  the  present  time,  and  Par^  gives  such  a 
very  minute  description  of  it  that  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  such  a  con- 
trivance was  then  an  unfamiliar  object. 

The  one  discovery  above  all  others  that 
has  made  Par^  famous  for  all  time,  was  the 
plan,  which  he  was  the  first  to  si^^est^  of 
tyhig  the  arteries  after  the  surgical  removal 
of  a  UmK  In  one  part  of  his  writings  he 
gives  a  curious  account  of  a  case  of  suc- 
cessful amputation,  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  anticipated  one  of  the  latest  of  modem 
fads,  and  to  have  used  music  as  medidna 
The  patient  had  been  wounded  in  battle. 
The  famous  surgeon  took  him  in  hand, 
successfully  amputated  the  limb,  using  his 
new  plan  of  tying  the  arteries,  and  when 
the  sufferer  began  to  mend^  prescribed 
what  the  quaint  Eoglish  of  the  translation 
describes  as  '*a  consort  of  violins  and  a 
jester  to  make  him  merry."  In  a  month 
the  patient  was  able  to  hold  himself  up  in 
a  chair,  and  was  carried  down  to  the  gate  of 
his  castle  to  see  the  people  pass  by. 

A  successful  issue  to  such  an  operation 
must  have  been  of  rare  occurrence,  for  we 
are  told  that  **  the  country  people  of  two 
or  three  leagues  about,  knowing  they  could 
see  him,  came  the  first  day^  male  and 
female,  to  sing  and  dance  pell-mell  in  joy 
of  his  amendment,  all  being  very  glad  to 
see  him,  which  was  not  done  without  good 
laughing  and  drinking." 

*'  The  camp  being  broken  up,"  concludes 
Par6,  '*I  returned  to  Paris  with  my 
gentleman,  whose  leg  I  had  cut  off.  I 
dressed  him,  and  God  cured  him.  I  sent 
him  to  his  house  merry  with  his  wooden 
leg,  and  was  content,  saying  that  he  had 
escaped  good  cheap  not  to  have  been 
miserably  burned." 

The  success  of  Park's  comparatively 
simple  and  safe  mode  of  procedure,  as 
compared  with  the  barbarous  methods 
formerly  in  use,  which  inflicted  horrible 
agony  on  the  sufferer,  and  too  ofben  ended 
in  f  ulure,  must  have  led  to  a  condderable 
growth  in  the  demand  for  artificial  limbs, 
and  the  wooden  leg,  which,  if  not  invented 
by  the  great  French  surgeon  must  certainly 
have  been  greatly  improved  by  him,  became 
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a  more  frequent  adornment  of  the  wounded 
heroes  of  those  fighting  days.  Allusions 
to  it  as  the  common  reward  of  the  soldier's 
or  sailor's  valour  are  plentiful  in  our 
own  Elizabethan  literature.  Nashe  speaks 
of  the  young  fire-eater  who  would  go  to 
the  wars  for  honour,  and  return  with  a 
wooden  leg,  **when  he  may  buy  a  captaine- 
ship  at  home  better  cheape ;  **  and  of  the 
young  Eailors  who  must  needs  be  men  of 
war,  and  wear  silver  whistles,  but  some  of 
whom  will  come  home  with  wooden  legs 
and  some  with  none.  Hogarth  has  pointed 
the  same  moral  in  his  picture  of  '*  Ohairing 
the  Member/'  where  a  very  prominent 
figure  is  a  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg.  In 
^aumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy,  *'Bule 
a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,''  a  cripple  is 
taunted  with  his  lameness  by  a  soldier : 

Dost  thou  see  how  thou  pull'st 
Thy  legs  after  thee,  as  they  hung  by  points  ? 

whereon  the  cripple  retorts : 

Better  to  pull  'em  thus,  than  walk  on  wooden  ones. 

Later,  in  Restoration  times,  the  drama- 
tists were  still  fond  of  associating  soldiers 
and  artificial  limbs.  In  Wycherly's  ^Tlain 
Dealer,"  Olivia,  rallying  Manly,  says:  'We 
women  adore  a  martial  man,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  make  you  more  one,  or  more 
agreeable,  but  a  wooden  leg."  In  another 
play  of  the  same  era,  Killigrew's  '*  Parson's 
Wedding,"  there  is  a  curious  lady  who  is 
said  to  hate  a  man  with  all  his  limbs,  and 
so  "  her  gentleman-usher  broke  his  leg  last 
dog-days,  merely  to  have  her  set  it."  But 
the  devotion  of  this  hero  nearly  cost  him 
his  life,  for  gangrene  attacked  the  wounded 
limb,  which  spoiled  the  jest  and  his 
ambling  before  my  lady.  A  hand-saw 
was  applied,  says  the  narrator,  to  his 
''  gartering-place,  and  now  the  rogue  wears 
booted  bed-staves,  and  destroys  all  the 
young  ashes  to  make  him  legs." 

Tliis  eccentric  lady  would  have  doted 
on  the  unfortunate  crane  that  Evelyn  saw 
in  1664  in  the  St.  James's  Park  menageria 
This  poor  bird,  having  broken  one  of  its 
legs,  had  lost  the  limb,  and  had  acquired 
instead  a  wooden  leg  and  thigb,  made  by 
a  soldier,  and  so  accurately  jointed  that 
the  creature  could  walk  and  use  it  as  well 
as  if  it  had  been  natural.  Not  long  ago 
a  cow,  similarly  provided  with  an  artificial 
leg,  might  have  been  seen  at  the  veterinary 
hospitid  in  the  north-west  of  London. 

The  prevalence  in  the  seirenteenth  cen- 
tury of  these  mementoes  of  hard-fought 
fields  naturally  led  to  their  use  by  im- 
postors for  the  purpose  of  beguiling  the 


charitable.  In  the  old  play  of  the  *'  Beg- 
gar's Bush"  there  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
cheats  then  in  use  by  sturdy  beggars,  and 
among  their  means  of  exciting  compassion 
were  "  crutches,  wooden  legs,  false  bellies, 
forced  eyes  and  teeth,"  with  other  grue- 
some devices.  Most  of  these  dodges  are 
still  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  beg- 
ging fraternity.  Hazlitt  has  a  story  of  an 
old  gentleman  who  used  to  walk  out  every 
afternoon,  carrying  a  gold-headed  cane,  in 
the  fields  opposite  Baltimore  House,  wUch 
were  then  open  and  crossed  by  footpaths. 
He  was  often  accosted  by  a  beggar  with  a 
wooden  leg,  whom  repeated  alms  only 
made  the  more  importunate.  One  day 
when  the  rascal  was  more  persistent  than 
usual  in  his  annoyance,  a  well-dressed 
stranger  came  up,  who  said  to  the  old 
gentleman  :  *'  Sir,  if  you  will  lend  me  your 
cane  for  a  moment  111  give  him  a  good 
thrashing  for  his  impertinence."  The 
victim  smilingly  complied,  but  as  the 
stranger  lifted  the  cane  to  apply  it  to  the 
beggar's  shoulders,  the  rascal  whipped  off 
his  wooden  leg  and  ran  away  at  full  speed. 
His  would-be  chastiser  took  up  the  chase ; 
the  faster  the  beggar  ran  the  faster  followed 
the  pursuer,  untu,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  old  gentleman,  both  pursuer 
and  pursued,  having  crossed  the  fields, 
turned  a  corner,  and  nothing  more  was 
seen  of  either  of  them.  The  diam  cripple 
did  not  return,  neither  did  the  gold- headed 
cane.  There  is  but  little  novelty  in  the 
ways  of  knavery.  Most  of  the  tricks  of 
the  begging  fraternity  are  as  old  as  the 
hills,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
time-honoured  institutions  of  the  country. 
Wooden-legged  characters  appear  occa- 
sionally in  fiction,  but  on  the  whole  they 
have  not  been  very  well  treated.  There 
seems  sometimes  to  be  an  assumed  connec- 
tion between  wooden  legs  and  wickedness. 
One  of  the  earliest  maimed  characters 
in  Englidi  fiction  is  the  amiable  but 
overpoweringly  nautical  Lieutenant  Hatch- 
way in  Smollett's  "Peregrine  Pickla" 
His  character  may  pass  muster,  but  what 
can  one  say  of  that  hypocritical  rascal 
Silas  Wegg  in  ''Our  Mutual  Friend") 
Was  he  not  a  "literary  man,  with  a  wooden 
leg  "  f  a  decoration  which,  to  Mr.  Boffin, 
appeared  greatly  to  enhance  the  value 
of  Mr.  Wegg's  remarkable  attainments. 
Wegg  stumped  his  way  into  the  Golden 
Dustman's  i&ections,  and  read  that  simple 
old  gentleman  strange  tales  from  his  eight 
volumes  of  the  '' Dedine-And-FallOff-The- 
Eooshan-Empire,"  bound  in  red  and  gold, 
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with  purple  ribbon  in  every  volame  to 
keep  die  place  where  they  left  ofif^  at  the 
not  ezceadve  rate  of  fivepenoe  per  hour, 
and  when  he  **  dropped  into  poetry "  was 
kind  enough  to  make  no  extra  charge,  bat 
only  askea  to  be  considered  so  far  in  the 
light  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Wegg  is  sacceeded 
in  the  possession  of  villainy  and  a  wooden 
leg  by  tliat  very  tracnlent,  timber-toed 
knave,  Long  John  Silver.  No  reader  of 
*'  Treasure  Inland  "  is  ever  likely  to  forget 
Long  John,  the  leader  and  arch-conspirator 
of  the  piratical  crew  of  the  "  Hispaniola." 

SUas  Wegg,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  only 
wooden-legged  character  in  *'Oar  Mutual 
Friend."  A  more  amiable  victim  of  am- 
munition legs,  as  soldiers  call  such  adorn- 
ments, appears  at  the  marriage  of  John 
Eokesmith  and  Bella  Wilfer,  only  to 
disappear  on  the  next  page,  in  the  shape 
of  old  Gruff  and  Glum,  the  pensioner,  who 
pegged  away  on  his  timber  toes — he  had 
two  of  them — ''as  if  he  were  scoring 
furiously  at  cribbage^"  to  be  present  at  the 
wedding,  and  afterwards  kissed  the  bride's 
hand  right  gallantly,  and  retired  to  un- 
limited tobacco  and  beer. 

In  ''Martin  Ohuzzlewit,"  mention  is 
made  of  Mr.  Gamp,  deceased,  who  was 
blessed  with  an  artificial  limb,  which  was 
finally  disposed  of  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  indeed. 

'*Ah,  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Gamp  to  Mr. 
Pecksniff;  "when  Gamp  was  summoned 
to  his  long  home — ^and  I  see  him  a  lying 
in  Guy's  Hospital  with  a  penny-piece  on 
each  eye,  and  his  wooden  leg  under  his 
left  arm — I  thought  I  should  have  fainted 
away ;  but  I  bore  up."  To  this  obituary 
notice  may  be  added  the  fact,  important  to 
biographers,  who  always  value  a  reference 
to  engraved  portraits  of  their  heroes,  that 
over  Mrs.  Gamp's  mantelpiece  was  sus- 
pended a  portrait  of  Mr.  Gamp,  deceased, 
drawn  at  full  length,  so  that  die  likeness 
might  be  rendered  more  obvious  and 
forcible  by  the  introduction  of  the  wooden 
leg.  Mr.  Pecksniff,  when  he  was  carried 
upstairs,  asking  vainly  for  a  little  drop  of 
something  to  drink,  after  the  famous 
dinner  at  Todgers's,  and  had  been  put  to 
bed,  appeared  shortly  afterwards,  strangely 
attired,  on  the  top  landing,  and  addressed 
the  inmates  of  Toidgers's  in  the  hall  below. 
" '  This  is  very  soothing,'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
'Extremely  so.  Cool  and  refreshing; 
particularly  to  the  legs  I  The  legs  of  t£e 
human  subject,  my  friends,  are  a  oeautifnl 
production.  Compare  them  with  wooden 
iegs^  and  observe  the  difference  between 


the  anatomy  of  nature  and  the  anatomy 
of  art.  Do  you  know,'  he^  continued, 
leaning  over  the  bannisters,  with  an  odd 
recollection  of  his  familiar  manner  among 
new  pupils  at  home,  '  that  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  Mrs.  Todgers's  notion  of 
a  wooden  leg,  if  perfectly  agreeable  to 
herself!'"  Unfortunately  Mr.  Pecksniff 
was  unceremoniously  taken  back  to  his 
room,  and  the  key  turned  upon  him,  and 
Mrs.  Todgers's  notion  of  a  wooden  leg 
remains  a  matter  of  speculation.  As  to 
Mr.  Richard  Swiveller,  it  may  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  when  he  made  his  com- 
plaint to  Mr.  Qailp,  "  Yet  loved  I  as  man 
never  loved  that  hadn't  wooden  legs,"  be 
was  not  so  much  thinking  of  wooden  legs 
themselves  as  availing  himself  of  the  first 
convenient  rhyme  to  "Oheggs." 

One  other  appearance  of  wooden  legs  in 
literature  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  one 
hundred  and  nineteenth  letter  of  Gold- 
smith's exquisite  but  little  read  "  Oitizen 
of  the  World,"  there  is  a  long  narrative  by 
a  poor  disabled  soldier  of  his  adventures 
ashore  and  afloat.  In  his  capacity  for 
preserving  his  cheerfulness  this  man  was  a 
perfect  Mark  Tapley.  At  the  beginning 
he  says  that  he  cannot  pretend  to  have 
gone  through  more  than  others.  "Except 
the  loss  of  my  limb,"  he  continues,  "  and 
my  being  obliged  to  beg,  I  don't  know  any 
reason,  thank  Heaven,  that  I  have  to  com- 
plain ;  Hkere  are  some  who  have  lost  both 
legs  and  an  eye ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  It  is 
not  quite  so  bad  with  me." 

The  humble  philosopher  then  describes 
his  early  workhouse  training,  his  appren- 
ticeship to  a  farmer,  succeeded  by  a 
wandering  life,  working  when  he  could  get 
employment,  and  star^g  when  he  could 
get  none,  until,  for  the  heinous  offence  of 
knocking  down  a  hare,  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  transported  to  the  plantations.  This 
did  not  daunt  him.  "People  may  say 
this  and  that  of  being  in  gaol ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  found  Newgate  as  agreeable  a  place 
as  ever  I  was  in  in  all  my  life."    From 

Erison  he  was  carried  on  board  ship,  and 
1  time,  after  losing  many  of  his  com- 
panions by  fever,  was  put  ashore  and  sold 
to  a  planter.  When  his  time  was  expired 
he  returned  to  England,  became  a  soldier, 
fought  and  was  wounded  at  Fontenoy,  and 
when  peace  was  made,  enlisted  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service.  He  fought  the 
French  in  six  battles,  and  came  home  with 
forty  pounds  saved,  but  only  to  be  seized 
by  the  press-gang  and  sent  on  board  a  man- 
of-war.  His  ship  was  taken  by  the  Frianch, 
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he  lost  his  forty  ponndsi  and  was  thrown 
into  prison.  He  escaped  with  a  companion 
and  went  to  sea  in  an  open  boat,  whence 
they  were  rescued  by  an  English  privateer, 
which  in  its  torn  was  taken  by  a  French 
man-of-war,  which  again  was  retaken  by 
an  English  privateer,  and  the  adventurer 
was  once  more  in  England,  having  lost  in 
the.  last  action  a  leg  and  foor  fingers  of  the 
left  hand. 

'<  Had  I  bad  the  good  fortune,"  remarjced 
this  dieerful  cripple  in  winding  up  his 
narrativei  '*  to  have  lost  my  leg  and  use  of 
my  hand  on  board  a  King's  ship,  and  not 
a  privateer,  I  should  have  been  entitled  to 
clothing  and  mi^tenance  during  the  rest 
of  my  life ;  but  that  was  not  my  chance. 
One  man  is  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  and  another  with  a  wooden  ladle. 
However,  blessed  be  God,  I  enjoy  good 
health,  and  have  no  enemy  in  this  world 
that  I  know  of  but  the  French  and  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace."  And  the  veteran 
stumped  off,  leaving  the  Chinese  philo- 
sopher possessed  with  the  belief  that  an 
habitual  acquaintance  with  misery  is  the 
truest  school  of  fortitude  and  philosophy. 

The  wooden  leg  has.  made  no  great  figure 
on  the  stage,  except  in  one  conspicuous 
instance ;  but  it  played  a  humble  part  in 
the  training  of  young  Edmund  Eean. 
Edmund  had  an  uncle  named  Moses  Kean, 
who  had  a  wooden  leg,  and  when  the 
young  actor  was  studying  ^'  Hamlet "  under 
his  early  friend  and  teacher.  Miss  Tids- 
well,  and  had  to  say  the  words,  ^'Alas, 
poor  Yorick  1 "  she  at  first  taught  him  to 
say  "  Alas,  poor  uncle ! "  so  that  the  recol- 
lection of  the  latter's  loss  might  dispose 
Edmund's  face  to  seriousness.  But  the 
one  prominent  theatrical  appearance  of  a 
wooden  leg  was  in  the  case  of  the  famous 
Foote.  Singularly  enough,  some  years 
before  he  lost  his  leg,  Foote  played  in  one 
of  his  farcical  pieces,  called  **  The  Orators," 
the  part  of  Peter  Paragraph,  in  which  he 
had  to  simulate  the  possession  of  an  arti- 
ficial limb.  Paragraph  was  a  satirical 
portrait  of  a  certain  Dublin  alderman 
and  newspaper  proprietor  named  George 
Faulkner,  who,  being  far  from  young,  de- 
cidedly plain,  and  the  possessor  of  a 
wooden  leg,  was  accustomed  to  boast  of 
his  own  personal  attractions  and  of  the 
powerful  influence  they  had  with  the 
ladies.  A  year  or  two  alter  the  piece  was 
first  produced,  Foote  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  leg, 
which  necessitated  amputation.  The  actor's 
spirit  was  not  easily  broken.    He  at  once 


declared  that  he  should  now  be  able  to  imi- 
tate George  Fanlkner  better  than  ever. 
Peter  Pindar  was  of  the  same  opinion.  In 
his  "6oz2y  and  Piozd"  he  wrote: 

When  Foote  his  leg  b^  some  misforttme  broke, 
Says  I  to  Johnson,  all  by  way  of  joke, 
SanL  sir,  in  Paragraph  will  soon  be  clever, 
Hell  take  off  Peter  better  now  than  ever. 

In  fact,  the  loss  of  his  leg  made  Foote  a 
more  amusine  actor  mid  a  more  irresis- 
tible "draw"  than  he  had  been  before. 
O'Keefe  says  that  one  coul4  not  help 
pitying  him  sometimes  as  he  stood,  upon 
his  one  leg,  leaning  against  the  wall,  with 
sorrowful  face,  whQe  his  servant  was 
adjusting  the  stage  false  1^ ;  but  as  soon 
as  that  was  done,  he  instantly  resumed 
"all  his  high  comic  humour  imd  mirth, 
hobbled  forward,  entered  the  scene,  and 
gave  the  audience  what  they  expected — 
their  plenty  of  laugh  and  delight"  A 
year  or  two  after  his  accident  he  wrote  a 
farce  called  the  "Lame  Lover,"  with  a 
wooden-legged  hero.  Sir  Luke  Limp,  to 
sidt  himse£  Oharlotte,  whom  Sir  Luke 
courts,  declares  that  it  would  be  a  pretty 
thing  truly  for  a  girl  at  her  time  of  life 
to  be  tied  ta  a  man  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  and  is  not  to  be  appeased  by  the  fact 
that  the  knight  is  prouil  of  his  leg,  and 
had  often  been  heani  to  declare  that  he 
would  not  change  his  bit  of  timber  for  the 
best  flesh  and  bone  in  the  kingdom.  A 
friend  once  spoke  jestingly  to  Foote  about 
his  game  leg,  whereon  the  actor  retorted, 
"Pray,  sir,  make  no  allusion  to  my 
weakest  part;  did  I  ever  attack  your  head!" 

Wooden  legs  have  figured  occasionally 
with  great  effect,  and  sometimes  rather  comi- 
cally, in  real  life.  When  G^rge  the  Third 
visited  Weymouth  in  July,  1789,  shortly 
after  his  recovery  from  his  first  attack  of 
illness,  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  that 
town  presented  him  with  an  address,  and 
asked  leave  to  kiss  hands.  His  Majesty 
consented,  but  as  the  Mayor  advanced  to 
take  the  Queen's  hand,  just  as  he  might 
that  of  any  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mrs,  Mayor, 
a  member  of  the  Court,  Colonel  Gwynn, 
whispered :  "Tou  must  kneel^  dr  I"  But 
the  Mayor  took  no  notice  and  kissed  the 
Queen's  hand  erect.  As  he  retired,  the 
Colonel  again  whispered  him:  "Yon 
should  have  knelt,  sir  1 " 

^  Sir,"  answered  the  Major,  "  I  cannot." 

"  Everybody  does,  sir." 

"  Sir,  I  have  a  wooden  leg." 

The  excuse  was  a  good  one,  but  as 
Fanny  Barney^  who  telb  the  story,  says, 
the  absurdity  of  the  matter  followed  when 
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all  the  rest  did  the  same,  taking  the  same 
piiyilege  without  the  same  exeusa  A  few 
years  later,  in  Paris,  a  wooden  1^  saved 
the  life  of  the  well-known  GoaYemenr 
Morris,  then  the  American  Minister  to 
France.  At  the  time  when  the  Parisian 
mob  was  in  a  very  rabid  state^  and  it  was 
dangerons  to  appear  well-dressed  or  to 
ride  in  a  carriage,  Morris  was  driving 
one  day  throngh  the  city.  A  mob  col- 
lected, yelling  against  him  as  an  arfstocrat, 
and  dennndatfoii  as  an  aristocrat  was  gene- 
rally followed  by  summary  execution ;  but 
the  American  Minister  did  not  lose  his 
presence  of  mind.  He  thrust  his  wooden 
leg  out  of  the  carriage  window  and 
shouted:  <*An  aristocrat  1  Yes,  one  who 
lost  his  leg  in  the*  cause  of  American 
liberty." 

The  mob  cheered  and  let  him  pass. 
The  Minister  had  really  lost  his  leg  by  a 
carriage  accident  in  1780.  A  friend  at 
the  time  comforted  him  by  pointing  out 
how  much  freer  from  temptation  to  dis- 
sipation he  would  be  with  only  one  leg. 
Morris  replied :  ''  My  good  sir,  you  argue 
the  matter  so  handsomely,  and  point  out 
so  clearly  the  advantages  of  befaig  without 
legs,  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  part 
with  the  other.'" 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars  wooden  legs 
were  very  common  sights  in  Paris.  When 
Samuel  Eogers  visited  the  French  capital 
a  few  months  after  Waterloo,  he  wrote  to 
his  sister  that  he  thought  there  were  more 
men  there  without  a  leg  or  an  arm  than 
he  had  ever  seen  anywhere.  "  At  a  dance 
on  the  boulevard  last  n^ht,"  he  writes, 
^'  a  Frenchman  quadrilled  and  waJtzed  on 
a  wooden  leg  with  an  agility  and  neatness 
of  execution  such  as  I  have  not  often  seen 
on  a  natural  one." 

Another  famous  American  possessor  of 
a  wooden  leg  was  the  fighting  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch  Governor  of 
New  Tork.  The  heroic  Peter  was  so 
proud  of  his  appendage  that  he  often 
declared  he  valued  it  more  than  all  his 
other  limbs  put  together.  He  had  it 
curiously  inlaid  with  silver ;  a  proceeding 
which  gave  rise  to  a  legend  that  he  wore  a 
sOver  leg,  like  an  early  version  of  Miss 
Kilmansegg,  whose  precious  leg,  by  the 
way,  was  made  of  gold.  Stuyvesant  ruled 
New  Tork,  or  New  Amsterdam,  as  it  was 
then  called,  from  1647  to  1664,  and  a  very 
vigorous  ruler  he  was.  The  history  of  his 
reign  ^  may  be  read  by  the  curious  in  the 
veracious  chronicle  of  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker. 


Among  noteworthy,  possessors  of  arti- 
ficial limbs,  lovers  of  Scott  will  not  forget 
Dominie  Thamson.  Gteorge  Thomson, 
according  to  what  Lockhart  calls  the 
universd  credence  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Abbotdord,  was  held  to  be  in  many 
Inspects  the  original  of  the  inimitable 
Dominie  Sampson.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  minister  of  Melrose,  and  for  many 
years  was  domesticated  at  Abbotsford, 
as  tutor  and  librarian.  Notwithstanding 
his  wooden  leg,  which  replaced  a  limb 
lost  in  boyhockl,  Thomson  was  vigorous, 
athletic,  a  bold  rider,  and  an  expert  at 
singlestick.  Scott  used  to  sav  that  in 
the  dominie,  like  himself,  accident  had 
spoiled  a  capital  life-guardsman. 

A  little  more  than  a  quarter  ct  a 
century  ago  a  wooden  leg  nearly  changed 
the  course  of  European  history.  A  year 
or  so  before  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  Denmark,  which  preceded  the  great 
struggle  between  France  and  Germany, 
Bismarck  was  staying  at  Biarritz.  One 
morning,  acoompalued  by  a  huge  dog,  he 
was  waging  on  a  road  which  runs  uong 
the  base  of  a  cliff,  protected  from  the  sea 
by  a  low  wall,  when  he  met  an  old  French 
naval  captain,  with  a  wooden  leg,  but 
powerftdly  built  and  of  peppery  temper. 
The  dog  became  unduly  attentive  to  the 
captain's  leg,  and  the  Frenchman  struck 
at  the  animal  with  the  butt  of  his  fishing- 
rod.  Bismarck  swore,  and  the  sailor 
replied  in  the  same  dialect.  From  lan- 
guage they  came  to  blows,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Bismarck  found  that,  strong  as 
he  was,  the  angry  Frenchman  was  lifting 
him  bodily  on  to  the  parapet  of  the  wall. 
Another  minute  and  he  would  have  been 
in  the  rapid  current  of  the  sea  below, 
and  what  would  have  been  the  course  of 
European  history  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  1  But  at  the  critical  moment  help 
arrived — ^by  the  irony  of  fate  in  the  shape 
of  an  equerry  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon — 
the  timber-toed  veteran  was  defeated,  and 
the  unification  of  Germany  and  of  Italy 
was  secured. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  VERNON. 

By  a.  MOBERLY. 

JiutJior  of  "  Lady  Valeria,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XIII, 

"  There,  that's  all  worth  reading/'  said 
Miss  Pexton,  ''unless  you  want  to  look 
at  the  signature.    Here  it  is  at  the  bottom. 
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*  Fanny  BorridgOi  now  Pezton,'  all  lav- 
folly  witneasedi  'M&rtha  Pexton/  that's 
me,  and  'Albert  Fosbery/  that's  the 
lodger  as  took  it  down.  Now  yon  can  say 
whether  it's  worth  twenty  pounds  to  yon 
or  not,"  and  she  folded  the  sheets  togettier 
and  pat  them  back  in  the  envelopa  ^ 

"It  is  not  worth  twenty  pence  to  me 
personally/'  I  answered  her  yery  slowly, 
for  I  wai  calculating  its  possible  yalae  in 
Admiral  (Gordon's  eyes,  ''  but " 

"Then  I  shall  go  straight  down  to 
Shropahire  and  cbiuice  getting  twice  as 
much  from  Mr.  Vernon  to  put  it  in  the 
fire." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you  will  do  thai 
I  should  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Yemon 
cares  in  the  lea^it  what  your  stepmother's 
opinion  of  him  may  be.  Besides,  I  see 
that  the  date  is  three  months  old.  Ton 
have  no  doubt  tried  to  do  business  with 
him  already." 

That  was  a  good  shot,  I  saw  directly. 

"Well,  suppose  you  make  an  offer," 
she  said  sullenly,  "  or  perhaps  you  don't 
care  if  I  make  away  with  it  now,"  and 
she  made  a  feint  of  tossing  it  in  the  fira 

"I  care  just  one  pound,"  I  told  her. 
"  And  then  I  may  be  offering  more  than 
it  is  worth.  How  do  I  know  that  you 
have  not  manufactured  the  whole  state- 
ment yourself,  signatures  and  all)  You 
ought  to  have  got  a  magistrate,  or  at  least 
a  derg^man  to  sign,  to  make  it  worth  any- 
thing." 

I  fancied  by  her  face  tba^  she  liad  heard 
that  objection  before. 

"Then  all  the  people  interested  in  it 
are  dead  and  gone  except  Mr.  Yemon 
and  Josephine ;  that  takes  away  from  its 
value." 

She  gave  a  little  scoffing  laugh. 

"  Do  you  re^hr  think  you  can  take  me 
in  that  way  1  Well,  as  a  friend  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Yemon,"  with  sarcastic  emphasis, 
"  suppose  we  say  five  pounds ) " 

The  sudden  fall  in  her  price  looked 
suspicious.  She  was  quick  enough  to 
notice  it,  and  continued  her  sentence 
hastily.  "  Five  pounds  down,  that  is,  and 
the  other  five  pounds  if  I  prove  it  all 
square  to  your  satisfaction." 

"  How  will  you  do  that  t " 

"  You  come  along  with  me  at  once ;  it 
won't  take  you  half  an  hour,  and  you 
shall  see  Fanny  for  yourself — Mrs.  Jacob 
Pexton,  I  mean.  You  can  ask  her  what 
you  like,  and  she  can  show  you  some 
of  your  things  she's  kept — ^the  ivory-backed 
brush  and  a  writing-case — ^Mrs.  Yemen's 


things,  then,  if  you  will  have  it.  You 
sludl  have  every  proof  she  can  give  yon. 
Gome!  you  can't  object  to  meeting  her, 
when  you're  not  Mr^.  Yemon,  you 
know! " 

The  woman's  eyes  shone  with  greed  and 
eagerness :  "  It  won't  take  you  half  an 
hour.  There's  a  cab  outsida  1  kept  it 
in  case  you  wouldn't  see  me,  or  we  (fidn't 

Set  on  friendly.    You  can  drive  there  and 
rive  back.    It's  close  to." 

She  was  actually  trembling  with  anxiety 
to  close  the  bargdn. 

I  began  to  get  excited  myself.  There 
was  a  spice  of  adventure  in  the  proceeding 
that  just  suited  my  mood.  The  statement, 
if  genuine,  might  go  far  to  reassure 
Bertram's  father,  especially  if  it  came  to 
him  accompanied  by  the  news  of  the 
unlucky  Mrs.  Yemen's  death.  Then  I 
might  learn  more  by  actually  seeing  and 
qnestion^g  the  interesting  penitent  Fanny. 
Lastly,  it  gave  me  a  certain  thrill  of 
satisfaction  to  reflect  here  is  one  who  can 
testify  with  certainty  that,  whoever  I  am, 
I  am  not  the  late  Mrs.  Yemon.  I  really 
think  it  was  that  last  reflection  which 
decided  me.  As  to  the  money,  I  thought 
I  might  be  justified  in  ushig  some  of  the 
contents  of  Mrs.  Yemen's  purse  for  such 
an  object 

"  Five  pounds  down,"  I  repeated  firmly. 
"  What  I  may  give  you  hereafter  depends 
jast  on  what  your  stepmother's  infor- 
mation may  be  worth.  I  will  make  no 
promise." 

I  thought  she  must  be  honest,  she  caught 
at  the  arrangement  so  readily. 

"  I  don't  ask  anything  fairer  than  that. 
You  come  with  me  and  you'll  hear  what'll 
be  worth,  ah,  may  be  pounds  and  pounds, 
but  I'll  leave  it  to  you  to  say,  ma'am. 
Every  one  as  is  a  well-wisher  to  Miss 
Muriel  must  be  interested  in  clearing  her 
poor  ma's  character." 

I  hesitated  no  longer.  "  I  shall  be  ready 
fai  a  few  minutes,"  I  said,  and  hurried  to 
my  room.  There  I  quickly  donned  the 
rest  of  my  borrowed  plumage,  the  little 
fur-lined  cloak,  the  big  picturesque  hat 
trimmed  to  match  the  dress,  even  the 
gloves  with  fur  tops  matching  the  rest  were 
there.  I  hardly  stopped  to  laugh  at  my 
transmogrified  self,  hut,  taking  a  five-pound 
note  from  my  secret  hoard,  I  hastened  back 
to  conclude  my  bargain. 

Mrs.  Brent  caught  me  at  the  door. 

"Going  out,  ma'am t  Oh,  dear,  it's  a 
bitter  day.    What  would  Dr.  MiUar  say  t " 

"  I'm  not  going  far  and  I  shall  drive." 
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"Would  yoa  like  any  one  to  go  with 
you,  ma'am,  as  Miss  Magrath  is  not  here  f " 

"  No^  thanks.  I  shall  be  home  in  less 
than  an  hour/' 

''Very  well,  ma'am.  Bat  I  was  going 
to  ask  aboQt  that  letter.  My  little  nephew 
is  here,  he  comes  to  dinner  every  other 
Sunday,  and  if  yon  could  trust  him  with  it 
—he's  as  good  a  child  as  ever  was — ^he'd 
take  it  for  you  at  once." 

I  had  put  up  my  letter  to  Colonel 
Fortescue  with  the  rings  for  Muriel  and 
Mrs.  Yemon's  papers  all  together,  and 
gave  the  parcel  to  Mrs.  Brent  with  many 
cautions. 

Martha  Pexton  looked  suspiciously  at 
me  when  I  re-entered. 

"You've  not  been  playing  any  low  trick, 
sending  for  the  police  or  ColonelFortescue — 
I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  the  pore 
creature  is  that  delicate  and  nervous,  and  a 
shock  might  be  the  death  of  her,"  she  ended, 
changing  her  tone  when  she  saw  the  note  in 
my  hand. 

She  made  some  demur  about  delivering 
over  the  paper,  but  I  stood  firm  and  locked 
it  up  safely  before  we  left  the  room.  Mrs. 
Brent  let  us  out  and  watched  our  departure 
with  disapproving  eyea  We  passed  the 
small  nephew  going  on  my  errand  with 
my  parcel  under  his  arm. 

The  drive  was,  as  she  had  promised,  a 
short  one.  The  cab  turned  into  a  street 
of  handsome  houses  that  looked  as  if  it 
had  shut  itself  up  for  the  winter.  The 
windows  of  the  one  where  we  alighted 
were  shuttered  closely,  and  there  was  a 
bill,  "  To  Let.  Furnished,"  in  one  of  them. 
I  looked  at  Martha  in  surprise. 

"My  father  is  the  caretaker,"  she 
explained,  fitting  her  latch-key  into  the 
door.  "The  cab  had  better  wait,  we 
may  not  be  here  many  minutes." 

I  assented,  and  followed  her  into  the 
gloomy,  echohig  halL  The  door  banged 
heavily  after  us. 

"Will  you  wait  in  here)"  she  asked, 
throwing  open  the  door  of  a  back  room  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  shutters  were  closed, 
but  did  not  come  within  two  feet  of  the 
top  of  the  windows,  so  that  there  was 
sufficient  light  coming  in  from  above.  lo 
was  an  uninviting  room,  apparently  a  small 
library  or  morning-room,  divided  by  large 
folding-doors  from  the  front  room.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  bookshelves  at 
present  shrouded  in  dust-sheets,  and  the 
furniture  stacked  in  one  comer.  Miss 
Pezton  dragged  out  an  armchair  for  me  and 
left  me. 


My  courage  cooled  in  the  minutes  that 
followed — how  many  I  cannot  guess — 
during  which  I  waited  for  her  return.  I 
got  tired  of  looking  at  the  dusty  bronzas 
and  the  stopped  clock  on  the  mantelpiece, 
the  leather-covered  writing-table  with  the 
round  mark  in  the  dust  where  somebody's 
hat  had  been  put  down.  I  thought  it 
must  have  been  a  hat  because  of  the  size 
and  shape,  and  I  idly  wondered  if  it  were 
Mr.  Pezton's,  and  whether  he  had  brushed 
it  before  he  went  out.  I  supposed  the 
Pdxtons  lived  In  the  basement,  the  house 
was  so  quiet. 

Somebody  must  have  arrived  or  departed 
while  I  sat  there.  I  had  heard  the  sound 
of  the  front  door  dosine  and  the  rattle  of 
wheels.  I  fancied,  too,  I  heard  movements 
on  the  other  side  of  the  folding-doors,  a 
footstep  pacing  to  and  fro.  Then  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  fire  stirred.  Whoever 
was  there  must  be  as  solitary  as  myself, 
for  I  could  hear  no  voices,  only  the  restless 
footfall,  and  now  that  stopped. 

My  patience  was  strained  to  its  utmost, 
and  at  last  gave  way,  and  I  went  to  the 
door  determined  to  find  Martha  Pezton, 
but  got  no  further — the  door  was  fast 
locked.  At  first  incredulous,  I  gave  the 
handle  a  smart  turn  and  a  shake,  but  only 
to  be  convinced  of  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  me — a  trick  so  utterly  purposeless 
that  I  felt  too  puzzled  to  guess  at  its  object, 
and  tried  the  handle  once  more,  then 
knocked  sharply,  then  called  twice,  thrice. 
No  answer.  I  went  to  the  window.  The 
shutter-bar  was  firmly  fixed,  either  by 
rudt  or  some  spring  that  I  could  not  dis- 
cover. Then  I  went  to  the  folding-doors, 
to  apply,  however  unwillingly,  for  assist- 
ance to  tiie  tenant  of  the  next  room. 

Their  key,  at  least,  was  on  the  right 
side.  I  turned  it  and  flung  the  door  open. 
A  spacious  dining-room  was  before  me,  in 
which  the  afternoon  sun  shone  over  the 
shutter-tops.  A  fire  was  burning  in  the 
grate,  there  was  a  delicate  scent  of  tobacco 
in  the  air,  and  immediately  opposite  me, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  was  a 
gentleman,  cigar  in  mouth,  newspaper  In 
hand.  A  bulky  figure  in  smart  Sunday 
raiment,  his  tall  hat  and  yellow  tan  gloves 
on  the  table  beside  him,  and  over  the  back 
of  the  chair  near  him  a  fur-trimmed 
overcoat. 

He  dropped  the  paper  and  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment,  slipped  off  his  seat,  laid  his 
cigar  down  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
advanced  with  outstretched  hand. 

"I  cannot  be  mistaken.    I  heard  you 
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were  expected  here.    Welcome  home,  Mrs. 
Vernon ! " 

I  stopped  shorty  shocked,  breathless,  my 
ideas  numb,  the  words  frozen  on  my  lips. 
I  kept  my  hands  tight-clasped  inside  my 
muff,  and  took  no  notice  of  his  greeting, 
trying  with  all  my  might  to  coUect  my 
shaken  senses,  while  the  stranger  stood 
before  me  politely  waiting  my  pleasure. 

He  was  the  so^  of  man  that  other  men 
would  cordially  dislike,  and  some  women 
admire.  Tall  and  florid,  with  glossy  black 
hair,  a  hook  nose,  and  long,  dark,  liquid 
eyes.  His  moustache  did  not  serve  to 
conceal  entirely  the  thickness  of  his  over- 
red  lips,  which  wreathed  themselves  Into 
a  smile  as  I  looked  him  over  and  over. 

I  did  not  find  myself  trembling  or  dis- 
posed to  hysterics.  Tliat  was  not  my 
way ;  the  training  of  those  long  years  of 
self-repression  was  against  it,  the  old  trick 
of  outward  composure  remained  to  me,  and 
my  voice  was  steady  when  I  asked  : 

"  Where  is  the  woman  who  brought  me 
here — Martha  Pexton  f " 

«  Gk>ne,  more  than  ten  minutes  ago,"  he 
replied,  still  smiling.  "  At  least,  I  fancied 
I  heard  her  drive  away." 

"And  where  is  her  stepmother,  Mrs. 
Pexton  1 " 

'*  Gone  toob  but  gone  where  we  cannot 
follow  her,"  he  said  with  a  touch  of  mock 
solemnity  in  his  deep,  musical  voice,  llfthig 
one  sleek  white  hand  and  his  eyes  ceiling- 
warda  "Mrs.  Pexton— or  Fanny  Bur- 
ridge-rdied  two  months  ago.  There  is 
nol^y  in  this  house  at  present  but  myself 
and  you." 

'*And  who  are  you)"  I  demanded, 
getting  thoroughly  aroused  and  angry. 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  I  forgot  that  I 
ought  to  have  introduced  myself  at  once. 
I  am  your  husband's  friend,  Sir  GUude 
Levison." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Levison  1"  I  recalled  Colonel  For- 
tescue's  voice  as  he  pronounced  the  name. 
'<  And  he  holds  Vernon  in  his  power,  and 
Vernon  holds  Muriel."  I  was  face  to  face 
with  Muriel's  enemy.  Oh,  tenfold  need 
had  I  of  whatever  wit  and  courage  I 
possessed  that  she  should  come  to  no  narin 
through  me  1  Might  I — could  I  even  aid 
her )  I  did  not  know  how,  but  I  dismissed 
for  the  moment  the  idea  of  declaring  my 
own  name  and  insisting  on  being  allowed 
to  leave  the  house  forthwith.  I  was  not 
afraid  on  my  own  account,  I  discovered 


with  some  surprise.  So  I  merely  bowed  a 
cold  acknowledgement  of  the  introduction 
and  demanded,  "Why  have  I  been  en- 
trappM  into  coming  here ) " 

"Not  entrapped— don't  call  itentrapped," 
he  pleaded;  "let  us  say  induced.  You 
have  been  induced  to  return  to  your  own 
house  just  for  a  few  hours  by  an  innocent 
little  storatagem.  I  am  responsible  for  that, 
I  confess.  Give  me  leave  to.explahi,  and  I 
don't  despair  of  being  forgiven." 

He  looked  at  me  persuasively,  and 
drew  up  a  chair  to  the  fireside,  and  then 
another  for  himself,  glanced  at  his  cigar, 
but  looked  away  again,  and  then  turned  his 
heavy-lidded  dark  eyes  on  me  and  studied 
me  attentively  but  not  offensively  for  a 
few  seconds.  When  he  spoke  at  last  it 
was  with  a  subtle  change  of  tone,  as  if  he 
were  addressing  another  person. 

"  I  caused  you  to  come  here,  Mrs.  Vernon 
— under  false  pretences  if  you  like — for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between 
you  and  your  husband.  I  am  acting  for  the 
good  of  both.  It  is  the  only  course  to 
pursue  since  you  have  seen  fit  to  come  to 
England.  I  would  have  given  you  some 
time  longer  in  the  hope  tnat  you  would 
make  the  first  advances,  but  when  I  find 
you  in  constant  communication  with  For^ 
tescue,  who  is  avowedly  unfriendly  to  me, 
and  receiving  surreptitious  visits  from 
your  daughter  and  her  lover,  I  am  obliged 
to  interfere  for  my  own  protection.  I 
don't  apologise  for  telling  you  that  as  your 
name  has  been  before  the  public  once,  the 
public — which  has  a  short  memory  for 
facts  and  never  discriminates — will  always 
be  ready  to  believe  the  worst  of  you.  Tou 
ought  to  be  doubly  careful,  if  not  for  your 
own,  for  Muriel's  sake." 

That  appeal  again,  and  from  his  lips, 
stung  me  into  speech,  despite  my  best 
resolutions. 

"  Muriel !    What  is  Muriel  to  you  f " 

"  Muriel  is  my  future  wife,"  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  quiet  security. 

I  pressed  my  lips  close  and  dropped  my 
eyes  that  no  word  or  look  of  the  horror 
that  filled  me  should  escape.  He  mis- 
understood my  silence. 

"  For  her  sake  and  likewise  for  my 
own,"  he  continued,  drawing  his  chair 
closer  and  keepbg  his  eyes  fimly  fixed  on 
mine  as  if  he  hoped  to  subdue  my  will  by 
some  mesmeric  influence.  "You  seem  a 
cleverer  woman  and  more  reasonable  than 
I  was  led  to  expect,  Mrs.  Vernon.  Let 
us  consider  the  situation  calmly  and  fairly. 
I  assume,  of  course,  that  you  are  a  devoted 
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mother,"  with  a  faint  sneer;  <*well,  here  is 
your  daughter,  on  the  threshold  of  life, 
hampered  at  the  outset  by  two  such 
parents  as  Vernon  and  yourself.  Vernon 
has  been  going  eteadUy  downhill  ever 
since  you  left  him,  and  your  life  abroad 
has  not  been  exactly  calculated  to  do 
credit  to  a  daughter.  Now,  I  say^  make  a 
fresh  start.  Vernon  is  not  the  man  I 
should  recommend  to  a  young  girl  to 
marry,  but  as  you  are  already  his  wife, 
why  not  make  a  few  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  your  child  f  Ton  need  not  see  more  of 
one  another  than  you  choose  ;  you  hold  the 
purse-strings  and  can  make  what  conditions 
you  please.  Ton  are  well  off,  and  the  best 
use  you  can  make  of  your  money  is  to  set 
him  on  his  legs  once  more.  It  won't  be 
for  long;  no  constitution  could  stand 
the  pace  he  has  been  living  at ;  but  you 
can  keep  up  a  decent  appearance  before 
the  world,  at  least  until  Muriel  is  married 
to  me  and  has  made  her  footing  good  in 
society." 

"  Muriel  will  never  marry  you — never  1 " 
He  waved  a  deprecating  hand  at  the 
interruption,  but  I  could  see  my  feeble 
dart  bad  pierced  his  self-complacency. 

*'Does  she  say  so)''  he  asked  almost 
wistfully,  then  smiling  once  more — ^he  could 
not  help  his  smile»*being  repulsive,  I  sup- 
pose, but  they  made  me  shudder.  ''  Ah, 
you  are  thinking  of  her  engagement ! 
Pooh ! "  with  an  airy  wave  of  his  migers. 

'*  Gordon  goes  off  in  a  few  days  for 
three  years — so  he  thinks,  but  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  he  sees  England  again  in 
double  that  length  of  time.  Tou  need  not 
look  at  me  with  abhorrence,  it  is  no  doing 
of  mine.  I've  no  influence  with  the 
authorities,  Admiral  Gordon  will  manage 
it  Bertie  Gordon  is  young — Yerv  young. 
He  will  be  constant,  I  dare  say — in  fact,  I 
am  sure  he  will — while  he  is  at  sea.  I 
shall  do  nothing  to  roughen  the  course  of 
true  love ;  I  am  not  the  villain  of  a  novel, 
and  would  not  drag  a  reluctant  bride  to 
the  altar  on  any  consideration.  I  let  my 
two  good  allies,  time  and  distance,  work 
for  me,  and  wait  patiently  till  the  young 
folk  of  their  own  accord  agree  to  part. 
There  will  come  a  month  or  two  of 
drooping,  and  life-weariness,  and  decent 
mourning  over  a  dead  and  buded  love,  and 
then — my  opportunity." 

I  listened,  disgusted  but  fascinated. 
Sepulsive  as  he  was,  there  was  power  in 
the  man.  He  was  promising  nothing  that 
he  did  not  feel  it  within  his  compass  to 
perform. 


*'  What  would  you  have  f "  he  went  on 
impetuously.  '*Tou  would  keep  her  pining 
and  paling,  fretting  for  a  lover  who  will 
not  come  back  to  her — or  if  he  does^  is  a 
very  different  lover  from  the  one  she 
parted  with.  You  would  ratlier  have  her 
left  to  nobody's  care,  an  overgrown  school- 
girl moping  over  her  disappointment  than 
my  wife,  with  everything  love  and  money 
can  give  her.  She  isn't  a  beauty  now,  I 
know,"  he  went  on,  warming  with  his 
subject ;  "  but  see  her  in  a  year  or  two, 
prosperous,  well-dressed.  Lady  Levison 
in  her  Court  dress  and  diamonds;  Lady 
Levison  on  the  box-seat  of  my  four-in-' 
hand ;  Lady  Levison  entertaining  Royalty 
in  the  handsomest  house  in  London.  I 
can  get  it  all  for  her  and  I  will.  She 
shall  be  first,  amongst  the  very  best 
people,  too.  And  it  shan't  be  all  show 
and  gaiety.  I'd  despise  a  woman  who 
cared  for  nothing  better.  Whatever  line 
she  chooses  to  take  —  art,  philanthropy^ 
politics — ^the  last  for  choice — I  can  help 
her  in  it  better  than  any  other  man  I 
know.  I've  my  eye  on  a  place  in  the 
country,  or  we'U  take  Llantwych  off  your 
hands  if  you  like,  and  she  shall  have 
her  schools,  and  almshouses,  and  cottagers 
to  play  the  Lady  Bountiful  amongst,  in 
the  real  country  lady  style.  I  shall  go 
into  Parliament  soon;  Baron  Levison, 
perhaps,  one  of  these  days,  or  Baron 
Llantwych — ^that's  better.  What  do  you 
think  of  thatP 

It  was  Muriel  he  wanted — Muriel  and 
not  her  money.  He  was  the  more  dange- 
rous.   My  silence  irritated  him. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  f  Won't  you 
favour  me  with  your  own  views  on  the 
question  f  Do  you  wish  her  to  share  Tom 
Vernon's  bachelor  manage,  or  have  you 
some  idea  of  taking  her  away  yourself) 
Forgive  me  for  hinting  that  if  Admiral 
Gordon  already  objects  to  Muriel  as  a 
daughter-in-law  on  account  of  her  relation- 
ship to  you,  his  objections  would  hardly 
be  removed  by  her  residence  abroad 
amongst  the  extremely  questionable  set  of 
friends  you  have  gathered  round  you." 

« Excuse  me,  you  know  nothhig  what- 
ever about  my  life  up  to  the  time  of  that 
railway  accident." 

<'I  know  the  Maddisons,  husband  and 
wife,  fleeced  you  remorselessly,  and  the 
handsome  youngGerman — what'shis  name ) 
Scherer — involved  you  in  an  awkward 
correspondence,  and  then  would  have  black- 
mailed you  if  Mademoiselle  Simon  had  not 
brought  the  police  down  on  him ;  and  then 
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there  was  the  shady  Eogltsh  clergyman,  as 
he  described  himself — I  think  I  need  not 
go  on,  though  I  could  give  yon  the 
chronicles  of  many  a  year  past.  Why,  it 
was  my  doing  that  those  two  last  letters 
were  forwarded  to  yon.  I  meant  them  to 
bring  yon  home." 

<'  And  Miss  Pexton  was  yonr  agent^  and 
that  confession  of  her  stepmother's  perhaps 
yonr  composition  t " 

''No,  no  1  Gennhie  that^  every  word  of 
it.  The  woman  died  some  weeks  after  she 
wrote  it,  and  her  admirable  daughter  at 
once  tried  whether  she  could  make  a  deal 
with  Vernon.  He  sent  her  on  to  me,  and 
I  got  Vernon  to  pat  her  in  here  as  care- 
taker. I  had  a  notion  that  it  might  come 
in  useful  to  be  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  her 
when  wanted.  I  saw  her  on  Saturday 
evening  and  gave  her  her  orders.  She 
insisted  on  being  allowed  to  make  her  own 
bargain  first  with  you.  Did  you  give  her 
much  for  that  paper)  She  was  sharp 
enough  to  keep  Mrs.  Pezton's  death  quiet 
for  Uie  purposes  of  trade,  I  suppose.  How 
did  she  fetch  yon  here ) " 

I  did  not  notice  the  question  but  rose 
from  my  chair. 

"I  have  heard  you  out,  Sir  Claude; 
I  think  I  had  a  right  to  do  so,  as  I  am 
Muriel  Vernon's  most  faithful  and  devoted 
friend,  but  not  the  poor  lady  you 
mistake  me  for.  Mrs.  Vernon  is  dead.  I 
can  prove  it.  I  will  tell  you  some  other 
time  by  what  accident  we  came  to  change 
places  and  the  real  Mrs.  Vernon  to  be 
buried  under  my  name  of  Elizabeth 
Margison.  Don't  you  believe  me  t  Don't 
you  wish  to  believe  me  1 " 

He  looked  deeply  concerned,  even 
alarmed. 

"Ah,  that  is  what  you  used  to  tell  them  at 
thehospital,  was  it  not)  But  you  have  known 
better  since  you  came  out  f  Can  you  not 
remember  your  husband ) " 

"  I  deny  tiiat  he  is  my  husband." 

"Well,  Muriel,  then — your  daughter. 
Ton  recognised  her." 


"I  deny  that  she  is  my  daughter." 

He  gave  a  low  whistle  of  dismay,  and 
stood  before  the  fire  lookmg  frownin^ly  at 
me  and  fingering  his  moustache  with  a 
thoroughly  perplexed  air.  Then  he  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  put  himself  into  his  big 
fur-trimmed  coat 

"  Ton  are  still  ill,"  he  said  quite  gently ; 
''you  will  be  better  at  home.  I  wUl  tii^e 
you  there  if  you  will  allow  me." 

I  didn't  feel  ill,  I  was  too  excited. 
But  I  gladly  accepted  his  o£fer  with  an 
inward  laugh  to  myself  at  Kitty's 
probable  fedings  could  she  see  me  re- 
turning under  the  escort  of  "the man  in 
the  coat." 

A  key  clicked  in  the  door  outsida 
Sir  Claude  started. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  he  begged,  and 
hurried  out  to  meet  the  new-comer, 
closing  the  door  after  him. 

I  heard  two  men's  voices  outside  in 
debate,  but  the  words  were  inaudibla  At 
last  one,  a  strange  one,  raised  angrily,  came 
to  me  distinctly. 

"Thank  you,  111  make  your  excuses  to 
my  wife.  I  don't  think  we  want  the 
assistance  of  any  third  person  to  come  to 
an  understanding.    Ta-ta  1 " 

''Stay  where  you  arel"  Sir  Claude's 
deep  voice  commanded.  The  door  opened 
and  he  looked  in  upon  me.  "Your 
husband — I  mean  Mr.  Vernon — ^is  hare. 
Do  you  wish  to  see  him  or  notf  If  you 
don't  feel  equal  to  it,  he  can  wait  till 
another  time." 

I  had  no  wish  to  avoid  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Vernon  was  a  witness  on  my 
side.  "I  will  see  him  at  once,  if  you 
please." 

"Very  good." 

Bat  instead  of  admitting  Mr.  Vernon  he 
withdrew  himself  I  heittd  a  few  undis- 
tinguishable  words  exchanged  outside, 
then  the  heavy  bang  of  the  street  door, 
and  I  realised  with  some  dismay  that  I 
was  left,  unsupported,  to  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Tom  Vernon. 
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CHAPTER  XVil.     PARIS, 

After  bia  wmion  the  Ksotor  weot  to 
sleep.  Ha  had  no  intentloD  of  doiog  so, 
hayiiis  in  Iiia  mind  many  more  ugnmenta 
to  bnng  fonrud,  and  stronger  words  to 
Qse ;  but  Dstnre  vu  too  mneb  for  him, 
A  oold  and  qafet  dawn,  clondy  and  miity, 
was  looking  In  at  the  windows  when  he 
opened  his  eyes  ag^.  His  eompanion 
had  moved  to  the  ou«r  end  of  the  carriage, 
and  was  dtting  spright,  stating  into  uie 
palfl  grey  world  onteiae. 

Neither  of  these  two  men  had  ever  felt 
so  keenly  the  tmth  of  the  ancient  saying : 
"  Goloars  seen  by  oandle-Ught  will  not  bear 
the  light  of  day."  It  woold  now  have 
been  quite  impoBsible  to  the  Bsctor  to 
begin  hia  nnfiidshed  disooiirse  again,  or  to 
say  anything  that  was  not  thoroughly 
commonplace.  For  a  person  of  hia  amiable 
disposition,  he  felt  cross;  he  was  tired, 
oncon^ortable,  cold,  and  bored  with  the 
whole  thing.  Ha  asked  himself  why,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  was  Qaixotic  and 
ridienlooB,  he  had  troubled  himself  about 
the  bnoneas  at  aU.  As  for  this  mad 
j  ininey  to  Poria,  ft  aeemed  now  the  pro- 
ceeding of  a  baby  rather  than  of  a 
reasonable  man.  He  felt  a  creeping  sen- 
sation of  ihame  and  discomfort,  at  the 
thonght  of  all  the  high-flown  language,  the 
chOdish  and  obvions  arguments  to  which 
be  had  given  utterance  so  glibly  an  hour 
or  two  before.  Ha  heartily  wished  him- 
self at  home,  and  deaoribed  Geoffrey  in 
his  own  thoughts  as  an  obiUnate  mole. 


Hj  oonolnded  that  girls  were  extremely 
foolish,  and  that  Porphyria,  not  the  moat 
prudent  of  her  sex — Fanny  had  often  com- 
plained of  hei  romantic  tendeneies — had 
probably  aaid  or  done  something  which  the 
onfortnnate  man  might  easily  mia^nde^ 
stand.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  wiaar, 
after  all)  to  let  them  arrange  their  own 
aSaira.  Then  came  as  additional  shiver 
with  the  thonght  of  the  revolver,  Mr. 
CuntUlon,  with  an  impatient  twist,  tamed 
himself  to  look  at  Geoffrey.  The  yonng 
man  immediately  looked  roand  at  him. 

"Are  yon  coldl"  besald.  "Yoorrug 
has  tumbled  off." 

Ha  stepped  acroae  the  ctrrlue  and 
picked  np  the  travelling  mg  whieh  Mr. 
Cantillou'a  boneekeeper  bad  hastily  flung 
into  Kias  Thoroe'a  dog-cart,  with  UtUe 
foreknowledge,  indeed,  of  anight  journey 
toPuria. 

"Thanks.  Never  mindj  don't  trouble 
yooraelf,"  aaid  tdie  Bector  a  little  im- 
patiently. 

Geofirey  gave  him  a  qniok  glanoe  as  he 
arranged  the  mg.  Though  the  daylight 
WBi  aUIl  faint,  uid  his  eyea  were  dim  with 
sleeplesanesF,  he  saw  that  hia  new  friend's 
face  waa  changed;  the  enthasiaam,  the 
ready  Undness,  which  made  even  bard 
words  easy  to  bear,  seemed  to  have  passed 
from  it  with  the  day  and  night  which  were 
now  ended. 

And  yet  thoae  looks  and  worda  had 
done  their  work.  All  through  the  Bector'a 
uneaay  sleep,  bia  aermon  had  bsen  repeating 
itself  in  Gaofftey's  ears.  While  pale  grey 
slowly  took  the  place  of  dark,  a  long 
fight  had  been  going  on  in  his  mind. 

He  was  ashamed  of  all  he  had  s^  to 
Mr,  Cantillon.  It  would  have  been  better, 
he  now  thought,  to  have  confessed  nothing, 
to  have  gone  straight  on  his  way  without 
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telling  his  feelings  and  his  object  to  any 
one.  He  thought  so  all  the  more,  as  he 
knew  that  every  word  Mr.  Oantillon  said 
WAS  right  and  true.  Bat  at  the  same  time 
it  was  a  counsel  of  perfection.  Why 
should  he  forget  himself,  renounce  any 
barest  chance  of  touching  Poppy's  heart 
that  might  remain  to  him  t  Why  should 
he  be  generous  t  Ko  one  had  been 
generous  to  him.  And  yet,  while  all  this 
argument  went  on,  Mr.  Cantillott  had 
unconsciously  gained  the  victory. 

lu  that  dismal  dawn  Geoffrey  was  begin- 
ning to  know  that  he  had  consented  to  lay 
down  his  hopes  and  ambitions  for  ever.  He 
knew  that  tiiere  was  nothing  left  to  live 
for — ^nothing.  He  knew  that  life  Itself,  so 
lately  fall  of  beauty  and  hope  and  fire,  with 
his  love  and  his  art  both  calling  him  on, 
was  now  a  grey  plain  stretching  to  the 
horizon,  over  which  a  lonely  man  must  walk 
objectless  for  all  the  miles  and  years  that 
lay  beyond  him.  He  did  not  tell  himself, 
however,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  would 
not  attempt  to  see  her  or  to  claim  her 
pity. 

"Anyhow,''  he  thought,  "I'll  go  on  to 
Herzheim.  I  can't  go  back  now.  When 
I  get  there,  I  shall  see  whether  I  can  give 
it  up.    Why  should  I,  after  all ) " 

He  had  doubted  for  a  moment  whether 
he  might  as  well  do  as  Mr.  Cantillon  sug- 
gested— stay  with  him  in  Paris  till  evening. 
His  manner  about  the  rug^  coming  at  so 
depressing  a  moment,  was  almost  decisive 
against  tms. 

"He  doesn't  really  want  me,"  thought 
Geoffrey.  "  None  of  them  think  me  good 
enough  for  them.  Well,  I  won't  trouble 
them.  Besides,  I  can't  stand  his  talking 
about  that  any  more." 

He  went  back  to  his  place  by  the  farther 
window.  Mr.  Cantillon  sat  watching  him 
for  some  minutes,  while  the  kindness  of 
yesterday^  like  an  intermittent  spring, 
began  to  rise  again  in  his  heart  The 
unpleasant  feelings  of  waking  from  un- 
comfortable sleep  in  a  railway  carriage 
were  gradually  passing  away.  Yet  when 
he  spoke  at  last,  his  voice  and  words  were 
not  quite  natural  or  quite  like  himself. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Thome,  do  you  feel  inclined 
to  shoot  yourself  this  morning ) " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Geoffrey, 
"but  did  I  say  anything  about  shooting 
myself?" 

His  quiet  coolness  amused  Mr.  Cantillon. 
"If  I  were  to  ask  him  to  empty  his 
pockets  now ! "  he  thought. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  you  did  not.    Bat  it  is 


a  very  natural  wish  when  you  wake  up 
under  circumstances  like  these.  Five 
minutes  ago  if  I  had  asked  you  to  lend 
me  a  revolver  I  should  have  felt  myself 
excusabla" 

"  I  should  have  been  glad  to  say  I  had 
not  one  to  lend  you,"  said  Geoffrey, 
smiling. 

The  Rector  stared  and  frowned.  Not 
untruthful,  Geoffrey  Thome  1  surely  not 
untruthfoll  In  that  case,  you  must  be 
given  up  indeed. 

He  could  say  nothing,  but  stroked  his 
face  thoughtfully. 

"I  don't  know  anything  more  uncom- 
fortable than  tiie  moming  after  a  night 
journey.  There  is  a  sort  of  reaction  more 
horrid  than  any  other  sensation  I  know. 
We  are  nearine  Paris,  I  suppose  f " 

"  I  think  so/'  said  Geoffrey. 

He  was  not  inclined  to  talk,  and  some- 
thing in  his  friend's  manner  deepened  his 
sadness. 

Very  few  more  words  passed  between 
the  travellers  beforis  Pans  was  reached. 
The  mysterious  barriers  that  had  risen 
between  ttiem  puzzled  and  saddened  them 
both— Mr.  Cantillon,  perhaps,  most  of  the 
two.  As  he  walked  with  Geoffrey,  who 
did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  desert  him, 
out  of  the  Gare  du  Nord,  he  looked  up 
and  said  rather  sharply : 

"  Well,  do  we  part  here  1 " 

"That  can  be  as  you  wish,"  said  Geoffrey 
quietly.  "  111  stay  with  you,  If  I  am  of 
any  use.  To-night,  I  may  as  well  go  back 
to  England." 

"Whatr' 

"To-night  I  may  as  well  ^o  back  to 
Ensland,"  repeated  Geoffrey  with  a  fahit 
smOe. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  t  Have  you  given 
up  your  plan  t  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  would  not  have 
said  all  you  did  say,  unless  it  had  been  trae. 
I've  been  thinking  it  over,  and  I  will  not 
go  back  to  Switzerland.  What  I  shall  do 
b  this.  I  shall  go  home,  pack  up,  start  off 
as  soon  as  possible  for  a  winter  in  Spain. 
Perhaps  I  may  try  to  sell  a  few  drawings 
in  London  first.  You  think  I  am  right,  don't 
you )  Of  course  one  thing  Is  clear.  If  she 
is  not  to  know,  I  cannot  see  her  again,  at 
least,  for  years.  Of  course  I  diaU  be  utterly 
wretched ;  but  that  doesn't  matter,  I  sup- 
pose. When  I  am  told  I  shidl  only  spoU 
her  happiness,  what  am  I  to  say  or  do  I 
Mr.  Oantillon,  you  wouldn't  think  better 
of  me  if  I  were  to  shoot  myself,  as  you 
suggested  this  moming)    Tliat  wouldn't 
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strike  you  as  manly,  would  it  I  If  it  would, 
I  don't  micd     I'm  quite  at  your  service." 

"  It  would  be  an  act  of  supreme  cowar- 
dice," sdd  the  Sector.  "  My  dear  Thome, 
my  dear  fellow,  I  trust  you,  I  love  you ; 
but  give  me  that  revolyer  1 " 

He  held  out  his  hand  half  in  command, 
half  in  entreaty.  They  stood  just  outside 
the  station,  opposite  the  cabs,  surrounded 
by  noise  and  clatter  of  all  kinds,  but  al- 
most too  much  interested  in  their  own 
affairs  to  notice  anything. 

"What  revolver)  I  have  none,"  said 
Geoffirey,  fixing  his  dark  eyes  fall  on  the 
Bector^s  agitated  face. 

"Tes,  yes,  surely.  Don't  conceal  it 
Why  ahotdd  you  f  My  dear  fellow,  don't 
you  see  that  I  am  your  friend )  I  don't 
accuse  you ;  I  don't  for  a  moment  think  you 
would;  but  it  is  an  hourly  temptation. 
Just  let  it  travel  in  my  pocket  instead  of 
yours ;  at  least,  if  it  is  not  loaded." 

Greoffrey  began  to  laugh. 

"My  dear  sir,  it  does  not  exist.  I  have 
no  revolver.  If  I  dedded  on  that  end  to 
my  troubles  I  should  have  to  buy  one." 

Mr.  CantiUon  stared ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  Geo£frey  spoke  the 
truth. 

"  Let  us  take  a  cab  at  once.  Dear  me, 
what  an  extraordinary  thing  1  A  great  deal 
of  It,  then,  was  on  false  pretences.  What 
can  she  have  meant!  No  wonder  tile 
desperation  was  less  than  I  expected. 
Well,  I  am  thankful,  very  thankful ;  though 
if  ever  there  was  a  woman  who  seemed  un- 
likely to  exaggerate,  that  woman  was 

I  beg  your  paraon,  Thome.  I  was  labouring 
under  a  mistake.  Now  come  along.  Do 
you  object  to  the  'H6tel  des  Deux 
Mondes '  t  We  will  go  there  if  they  can 
take  us  in." 

At  first  it  was  certain  that  the  Sector 
felt  himself  ill-used  by  the  collapse  of  Us 
chief  fear  about  G^£frey.  But  a  mind  like 
his,  easOy  amused  and  occupied,  was  very 
soon  distracted  from  this  little  vexation  by 
the  life  and  charm  of  the  Paris  streets. 
And  after  all,  he  had  gained  his  end ;  his 
conquest  and  victorv  were  complete.  That 
sermon  of  his,  of  which  in  the  grey  mom- 
ing  hours  he  had  repented,  was  really  Hie 
most  effective  sermon  he  had  ever  preached. 
It  had  gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  ttie 
solitary  hearer,  mi  knocked  down  his 
defences,  had  captured  him  and  freed  him 
at  the  same  time,  though  not  without 
struggles.  The  birds  of  the  air — evil 
spirits  fluttering — had  been  quite  ready  to 
carry  the  seed  away  in  their  beaks;  but 


the  eround  on  which  it  fell  was  so  good 
that  It  sprang  up  and  bore  fruit  under  the 
very  shadow  of  their  hovering  wings.  Was 
Geoffrey  seeking  her  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness or  his  own )  That  question  touched 
the  very  deepest  chords  of  his  nature,  and 
the  mom  he  drew  from  it,  repeating  it  as 
life  went  on,  might  lead  him  to  ends  l^yond 
the  thought  of  the  preacher. 

His  present  anxiety  laid  to  rest,  Mr. 
Cantillon  was  inclined  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  to  avoid  the  subject.  His  heart 
was  f  cdl  of  pity  and  kbidness  for  the  younff 
fellow,  whose  sad  eyes  and  downcast  look 
told  plainly  enough  that  this  sacrifice  of 
his  first  phm,  and  we  hope  of  seeing  Poppy 
again,  was  anything  out  a  consolation 
under  the  blow  that  had  fallen  upon 
him.  But  it  seemed  dear  that  furUier 
discusdon  would  be  of  no  use,  and  might 
only  stir  up  feelings  that  might  graduidly 
fall  asleep  if  locked  in  silence.  Pturis  was 
certainly  a  good  place  for  distraction. 

When  the  Bector  had  rested  himself 
thoroughly,  he  set  off  with  Geoffrey  to 
vidt  his  oculist  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  see  him  that  day.  An  appointment 
was  made  for  the  next  afternoon.  Mr. 
Cantillon  walked  very  thoughtfully  down 
the  quiet  street ;  he  was  hdf  inclined  to 
throw  up  this  affafar  of  the  oculist,  which 
had  been  little  more  than  a  makeshift,  an 
excuse  to  hide  the  real  motive  for  his 
joumey.  He  was  really  nervous;  yet  he 
did  not  quite  feel  that  he  could  tell  his 
friend  Thome  the  whole  truth  about  it 
Geoffrey  saw  that  he  was  disturbed^  and 
half  understood  the  reason. 

"About  your  eyes,"  he  sdd  abruptly. 
"  If  you  don't  care  to  be  left  alone,  I  could 
stay  till  to-morrow  evening — if  you  would 
like  it" 

Mr.  Cantillon  looked  <  up  with  that 
sudden  brightening  which  wl^l  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  his  face. 

''You  are  too  good — I  should  like  it 
indeed.  But — stay  over  to-morrow  night, 
and  we  can  travel  back  to  Bryans 
together." 

"  All  right,"  said  Geoffrey. 

Mr.  Cantillon  next  vidted  a  tdegraph 
office,  and  from  there  despatched  two 
messages:  one  to  his  housekeeper,  the 
other  to  Miss  Lucy  Thome.  This  last 
was  laconic :  "  Changed  his  mind— coming 
back  with  ma" 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "as  to  the  sights 
of  Paris.  Tou  know  the  Louvre,  of  course. 
But  suppose  we  go  there  now  and  look  at 
some  Spanish  pictures.    When  I  was  a 
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yonng  maOy  I  need  to  admire  Spanish  art 
beyond  everyiUD^.  Do  you  know,  I  think 
your  plan  of  a  winter  in  Spain  ia  capital. 
I  wish  I  conld  go  with  yon. 

**I  wish  you  would,"  said  Geoffrey 
cordially. 

They  spent  two  or  three  honrs  at  the 
Lonvre;  and  the  next  morningi  when 
Mr.  Cantillon  asked  hfm  what  he  would 
like  to  do^  Geoffrey  could  find  nothing 
better  to  suggest  than  another  visit  there. 

*'By  all  means,"  said  his  friend  good- 
humouredly.  "One  has  not  often  the 
chance  of  going  there  with  an  artist" 

After  two  hours  there,  they  came  out 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  were 
just  walking  under  the  arch  that  leads 
from  the  Place  du  Carrousel  into  the  Bne 
de  Bivoli,  when  Mr.  Cantillon  felt  himself 
violently  and  unconsciously  pushed  by  his 
companion.  He  nearly  stumbled  and  fell 
into  the  road,  where  a  caniage  was  jast 
passing.  Becovering  himself,  in  extreme 
surprise,  and  stepping  forward  to  the  street, 
he  was  aware  of  a  confusion  that  he  could 
not  at  first  understand.  Carts  and  carriages 
were  pulled  up  suddenly,  horses  were 
plunging,  there  was  a  great  noise  of  shouting 
and  cracking  of  whips  A  man  with  a 
lady  in  his  arms,  white  as  death,  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  seemed  to  rise  up  suddenly 
out  of  a  crowd  of  trampling  feet  and 
sliding  wheels.  His  hat  was  gone,  he  was 
covered  with  mud  from  the  freshly 
watered  street,  and  her  dark  dress  also 
was  splashed  and  stained  and  wet  from 
her  head  to  her  feet.  The  plain  little 
bonnet  she  wore  had  fallen  back,  and  the 
sun  shone  on  her  beautiful  bright  hair  till 
she  was  lifted  into  the  shadow  of  the 
archway. 

Before  Mr.  Cantillon  had  regained  his 
wits,  or  recognised  anybody,  he  felt  himself 
seized  by  the  arm. 

"  Henry  1  Henry !  It's  you.  How 
wonderful  1  Oh,  look  at  Poppy!  She 
has  been  knocked  down  by  a  dreadful 
cart.  Ob,  what  shall  I  do)  Some 
gentleman — good  gracious,  Mr.  Thome! 
Poppy,  Poppy,  look  up !  Are  you  hurt, 
dearest  ?  Henry,  for  goodness'  sake,  run 
after  Mrs.  Nugent  and  Arthur.  We  left 
them  just  now — they  went  that  way." 

Mr.  Cantillon  grasped  Miss  Fanny 
Latimer's  hands  at  first  in  silence. 

"Good    heavens!      Dear,    dear    me! 

What  is  to  be  done)"  were   the  very 

senseless  words  that  rose  to  his  lips  at 

this  most  confusing  moment. 

He  did  not,  however,  do  as  she  asked 


him.  He  advanced  a  few  steps,  peered 
across  the  road,  saw  nothing  of  Mrs. 
Nugent  and  Arthur,  turned  hastUy  back 
again  to  where  Geoffrey,  as  pale  as  the 
gm  he  held,  his  eyes  burning,  was  still 
supporting  her  and  trying  to  regain  his 
breath,  which  ci(me  in  quick  gasps.  A 
little  crowd  was  already  gathered,  and 
Mr.  CantiUon's  wits  returned  with  the 
necessity  of  some  sort  of  action.  Fanny 
Latimer,  sobbing  and  distracted,  again 
caught  hold  of  his  ann. 

"  Is  she  hurt  t "  he  said  to  Geoffrey. 

"  I  think  not,''  the  young  man  answered, 
but  he  could  scarcely  speak.  <'I  think  she 
has  only  fainted.  Get  a  fiacre.  Take  her 
to  a  chemist's  shop." 

His  voice  at  her  ear  seemed  to  rouse 
Poppy.  She  opened  her  eyes,  lifted  her 
head,  gazed  up  first,  with  a  sort  of  waking 
wonder,  into  the  eyes  that  hardly  dared, 
near  as  they  were,  to  answer  her  look. 
Leaning  against  the  wall,  Geoffrey  had 
hardly  been  able  to  keep  her  on  her  feet. 
Now  she  stood  up  with  a  sudden  effort, 
murmuring,  "Aunt  Fanny.  What  has 
happened  T    I'm  better  now." 

"  My  darling  I  Your  bonnet,"  cried 
Aunt  Fanny. 

"  My  head  matters  more.  What  was  it ) 
Something  struck  me.  I  thought  I  was 
killed.  I .  fainted,  I  suppose.  Did  I 
scream  f    You  saved  my  life." 

She  looked  up  again  at  Geoffrey,  whose 
arm  was  still  supporting  her,  and  the  change 
in  her  voice  was  only  too  enchanting. 

It  was  on  his  lips  to  say,  "  I  wish  I  had 
given  mine  for  it,"  but  he  only  murmured 
something,  and  then  looked  imploringly  at 
the  face  of  a  friendly,  helpful  Englishman, 
who  had  paused  close  to  the  little  group. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  call  a  fiacre, 
won't  you  ? "  he  said. 

In  two  minutes  the  whole  thing  was 
over.  It  seemed  afterwards  that  Poppy, 
following  her  aunt  across  the  street,  had 
lingered  a  moment  and  looked  back  to- 
wards the  tall  figures  of  Arthur  Nugent 
and  his  mother,  just  disappearing  round 
the  nearest  comer.  That  look  had  very 
nearly  cost  her  her  life.  She  was  knocked 
down  by  a  great,  fiery  chestnut,  which  a 
young  man  was  driving  in  a  high  dog-cart 
as  fast  as  the  Paris  streets  would  let  him. 
There  was  a  general  pulling  up  and  shout- 
ing. The  horse  was  violently  backed  just 
in  time  to  prevent  his  trampling  on  Poppy 
as  she  lay.  She  was  struggling  to  her  feet 
when  Geoffrey  rashed  from  the  pavement, 
flinging  himself  recklessly  among  the  wheels 
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and  horses'  feet.  As  he  lifted  her  she 
fainted,  and  he  carried  her  across  the  road 
in  breathless  terror,  bat  yet  did  not  think 
she  was  hnrt,  for  he  had  seen  the  accident 
from  the  beginning. 

The  Sector,  of  coarse,  drove  off  with 
his  friends  to  theb  hotel,  and  Geoffrey  was 
left  hatless  and  bewildered  at  the  Arch  of 
the  Carroasel.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
bat  to  drive  back  himself  to  the  *'Deaz 
Mondes."  Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
had  been  dried  and  brashed,  and  had 
boaght  a  new  hat,  and  had  lingered  and 
waited  aboat  for  news  till  he  coald  bear 
it  no  longer,  he  ventured  to  the  other 
hotel  in  the  Place  Yenddme  to  enquire 
for  Miss  Latimer.  As  he  passed  its 
windows,  he  was  sare  that  he  heard  her 
voice.  Walking  quietly  in,  instinct  guided 
him  to  the  door  of  the  reading-room,  which 
he  pushed  open  gently. 

It  was  a  large  room,  and  there  were 
only  three  people  in  it.  Near  the  fire- 
place. Miss  Fanny  Latimer  and  Mr. 
Cantillon  sat  in  earnest  conversation. 
At  the  other  end,  a  long  way  from  them, 
Porphyria  was  lying  back  in  a  large, 
green  velvet  arm-chidr.  She  had  a  book 
in  her  hand,  but  was  not  reading.  Her 
face  was  very  pale,  and  when  Geoffrey 
first  looked  in  her  eyes  were  closed.  She 
opened  them  instantly,  however,  and  with 
a  slight  start.  Then  she  smiled  quietly, 
looking  pleased,  and  made  a  sign  to  him 
to  come  to  her..  He  came  very  gently 
across  the  room,  looking  at  her  with 
wistful  eyes;  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
had  never  been  so  lovely.  And  indeed 
she  had  not.  Poppy  had  learnt  something 
since  he  saw  her  last.  The  soft  brilliancy 
of  happy  love  was  shining  about  her;  a 
slight  touch  of  consciousness  deepened  her 
snule,  and  added  to  the  expressive  beauty 
of  her  eyea 

A  wave  of  reverent  shyness  swept  over 
Geoffrey.  He  scarcely  touched  her  hand, 
but  gravely  took  the  chair  she  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  asked  her  rather  hoarsely  if 
she  was  better.  He  was  aware  that  she 
said  kind  things,  thanked  him,  praised 
him,  said  everything  that  he  did  not  want 
to  hear.  She  spoke,  and  he  answered  her 
in  low  tones,  which  did  not  reach  the 
distant  couple  by  the  fireplace,  quite  happy 
with  each  other.  Both  looked  round  and 
smiled  when  Geoffrey  came  in,  and  for  a 
moment  the  Hector's  face  was  crossed  by  a 
shade  of  anxiety.    But  only  for  a  moment. 

Of  course  Geoffrey  was  asked  what 
brought  him  to  Paris.    She  had  already. 


it  was  evident,  been  questioning  Mr. 
Oantillon,  and  had  heard  of  the  meeting 
at  Charing  Cross. 

"And  he  tells  me  something  about 
Spain,"  said  Poppy.  "You  are  not  reaJly 
going  to  Spain  f " 

"Why  shouldn't  IV'  he  murmured, 
looking  at  the  carpet. 

"But  why  should  youf  Isn't  it  a 
pity  to  be  so  restless)  Would  not  tiiey 
like  to  have  you  at  home  for  a  little  t 
And  my  picture ! " 

"  I  have  begun  your  pictura" 

"But  won't  you  finish  itf  Don't  you 
find  the  subject  an  attractive  one!  I 
hoped  you  would  admire  my  friend." 

*'  She  is  very  pretty." 

His  answer,  however,  was  cold,  and  she 
looked  a  little  puzzled,  a  little  sad,  as  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  face  so  obstinately  bent 
down. 

"What  makes  you  want  to  go  to 
Spain  f "  she  said,  very  low.  "  Why  will 
you  banish  yourself)  Why  not  stay  in 
England  and  be  happy  f"  He  thought 
she  was  too  cruel,  and  he  answered 
nothing.  "  We  are  very  old  friends,  and 
I  want  something  from  you/'  she  went  on, 
a  faint  colour  coming  into  her  face.  "I 
am  very  happy  now,  you  know,  and  I  want 
your  good  wu^es." 

He  could  not  look  up,  but  answered 
patiently :  "  I  must  be  glad  of  anything 
that  makes  you  happy." 

"Thank  you — that  is  very  kind,"  she 
said.  "We  shall  be  better  friends  than 
ever  now — and  you  will  let  us  help  you  in 
any  way  we  can.  You  saved  my  life 
to^ay,  you  know ;  you  might  have  been 
hurt  yourself,  and  so " 

Geoffrey  looked  up  and  smiled.  Some- 
how, for  some  mysterious  reason,  ttiat 
"us,"  that  "we,"  gave  him  suddenly  new 
strength. 

"  Hurt ! "  he  said.  "  Oh,  I  would  have 
given  more  in  exchange  than  a  bruise." 

Poppy's  eyes  at  that  moment  were 
anxious.  She  was  not  clever,  and  she  was 
not  willing  to  admit  the  existence  of  things 
beyond  her  rather  narrow  philosophy. 
And  she  had  known  poor  Geoffrey  Thome 
so  long — and,  to  conclude,  there  were 
things  that  really  could  not  happen.  She 
had  her  theories  of  friendship  as  well  as 
of  her  own  personal  duty  as  lady  and 
mistress  of  Bryans.  He  was  a  good  young 
man,  with  a  great  deal  of  talent  and  sense, 
and,  now  that  she  was  herself  engaged,  she 
saw  more  clearly  than  ever  that  a  marriage 
between  him  and  Maggie  would  be  a  really 
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charming  arrangement,  and  most  be  carried 
oat  if  possible.  She  therefore  would  not 
allow  herself  to  fancy  any  absmrdities 
from  anything  he  might  say.  Her  head 
achedi  too^  and  she  was  still  suffering 
from  the  shock  of  the  morning.  She 
wondered  a  little  how  long  he  would  sit 
there. 

Then  the  door  opened,  bringing  light 
and  colour  to  her  face,  and  driving  any 
attempt  at  them  from  Geoffrey's.  He 
stood  up  rather  stiffly  as  ijrthur  Nugent, 
smiling  and  saying,  "How  do  yon  feel 
now )     came  across  the  room. 

"  Much  better,"  smiled  Poppy  in  answer. 

How  could  she  look  like  that  f  Geoffrey's 
eyes  were  drawn  in  spite  of  himself  to  her 
face,  and  lingered  there  in  such  absorbed, 
painful  admiration,  that  he  did  not  notice 
Captain  Nugent's  outstretched  hand  or 
hear  him  saying,  «  Mr.  Thome,  I  am  most 
awfully  obl^ed  to  you." 

Then  the  group  round  Poppy's  chair 
was  increased  by  Mr.  Cantfllon  and  Miss 
Fanny  Latimer,  both  beaming  with  happi- 
ness. 

<'  Dear  Poppy,  th9  Sector  is  so  tiresome," 
cried  her  aunt.  "He  won't  stay  to  help 
us  with  our  shopping  and  take  us  home. 
He  does  nothing  but  talk  about  the  parish. 
He  says  that  Mr.  Thome  is  going  back 
with  him  to-morrow." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  whole  outburst  of 
talk  and  cheerful  argument.  Geoffrey  did 
not  hear  much.  He  stood,  feeling  like  a 
spectre  at  the  feast,  till  Mr.  Gantillon's 
friendly  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm. 

"Now,  Thome,  my  dear  fellow,  we  had 
better  be  off." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Geoffrey. 

He  turned  to  say  good-bye  to  Poppy. 
Her  eyes  had  never  been  quite  so  kind, 
her  white,  slim  fingers  had  never  felt  quite 
so  soft  in  a  hand  that  almost  shrank  away 
from  them,  her  power  over  his  life  and 
hopeless  love  had  never  been  quite  so 
supreme,  as  at  that  moment  in  the  Paris 
hotel,  with  Arthur  Nugent  standing  by 
and  looking  contentedly  on. 

"Don't  go  to  Spain,"  she  said,  with  her 
parting  smile. 

"I  will  do  as  you  like,"  Geoffrey 
answered. 

Mr.  Gantillon  heard  the  words,  and 
his  mind  was  filled  with  disapproving 
reflections.  Bat  he  said  nothing  to  Geoffrey, 
who  continued  to  behave  with  a  quiet 
and  manly  cheerfulness.  Iliey  retumed 
together  from  Paris  the  next  day,  in  time 
for  Sunday  services,  without  a  word  of 


allusion  to  the  subject  that  had  taken 
them  thera  And  the  appointment  with 
the  oculist  was  forgotten. 

SENSATIONAL  LITERATURE. 


"Those  whose  taste  is  not  ruined  by 
the  current  craze  for  sensational  literature." 
I  came  across  that  sentence  the  other  day 
in  a  "literary"  organ.  It  was  not  a 
strange  sentence  to  c(Hne  across.  It  was 
a  sentence  which,  in  some  form  or  other, 
like  poverty,  is  always  witti  us.  And 
before  asking  the  question  which  I  in- 
tend to  ask  a  little  farther  on,  I  should 
like  to  note  that  some  people's  taste  must 
take  a  good  time  ruining.  If,  that  is, 
sensational  literature  really  and  truly  does 
tend  to  ruin  the  national  taste,  how  many 
years  ago  is  it  since  that  article  must  have 
been  d^  and  burled)  Becsiuse,  if  you 
look  into  the  matter,  you  will  find  that 
ever  since  there  has  been  any  literature, 
there  has  been  sensational  literature.  I 
fancy  that  if  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
regard,  or  who  affect  to  regard,  "the 
current  craze  for  sensational  literature," 
with  a  judicious  mixture  of  scorn,  disgust, 
and  terror^  were  told  that  their  taste  must 
be  ruined  because  theb  great  great  grand- 
mothers greedily  devoured  the  novels  of 
Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  and  because,  their  grand- 
mothers delighted  in  the  horrors  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  not  to  speak  of  works  which.  If 
they  were  published  nowadays — ^ye  gods 
and  little  fishes !  think  of  some  of  the  scenes 
in  "Roderick  Random"  and  "Peregrine 
Pickle  "  1  where-  are  the  "  episodes  "  of 
MM.  Zola  and  Belot  compared  to  some 
of  those  1 — ^would  inevitably  be  placed  upon 
the  Index  Ezpurgatorius  of  the  Society 
for  the  Sappression  of  Vice — I  fancy  that 
if  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  told 
this,  there  would  be  something  of  a 
pother.  You  have  only  to  glance  at  the 
publications  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  perceive  that  sensational  literature 
flourished  then  to  the  full  as  much  as 
ever  it  does  now.  Has  the  national  taste 
— the  taste  of  the  common  people,  the 
people  who  are  our  masters,  and  who 
supply  us  writers  with  our  daily  bread — 
taken  more  than  a  century  to  ruin  1  Does 
it  showanyunmlstakeable  signs  of  Imminent 
decay )  Granting  that  sensatlonid  literature 
does  destroy  the  national  taste,  what  a 
singularly  vigorous  constitution  the  national 
taste  must  have ! 
The  question  which,  in  this  connection, 
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I  wish  to  put,  is  this.  It  is  quite  a  simple 
question.  It  is  a  question  to  which  any- 
body, and  everybody,  ought  to  be  able 
to  provide  an  answer.  What  is  ''sensational 
literature"!  There's  my  question.  I 
suppose  if  a  School  Board  inspector  were 
to  put  that  question  to  a  class  of ''  sixth 
standard  '*  pupils,  mora  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  members  of  the  class  womd  be  able 
to  fitipply  hfm  with  an  answer.  Lucky 
sixth  standard !  Fortunate  «  cocksureness  " 
of  the  young !  For  my  part  I  don't  even 
know  where  to  begin  to  look  for  an  answer. 
I  do  not  know  a  man  to  whom  I  can  apply. 
I  do  not  know  one  single  book  in  which  I 
can  search  with  any  reasonable  hope  of 
obtaining  satisfaction.  I  turn  to  the 
dictionary  which  lies  nearest  to  my  hand, 
and  I  find  that  "sensational"  means,  "due 
to  sensation  or  sense  perception;  produ- 
cing a  sensation  or  an  excited  interest." 
"  Sensational "  can  hardly  be  joined  to  the 
word  "  literature  "  in  such  a  sense  as  this. 
"Sensational  literature"  can  scarcely 
merely  be  that  part  of  literature  in 
which  one  takes  an  excited  interest. 
Think  of  the  multitude  of  men  who 
have  taken  an  "excited  interest"  in 
"Paradise  Lost,"  in  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare, even  in  the  works  of  Locke  and 
of  Bacoa  No  one  ever  took  such  "  excited 
interest,"  say,  in  stories  of  murders, 
bigamies,  robberies,  as  has  been  taken  in 
the  works  of  such  men  as  those. 

In  such  matters  one  can,  perhaps,  best 
speak  from  one's  own  experience.  Some 
little  time  ago  I  was  asked  if  I  cared  for 
"  King  Solomon's  Mines  "  and  ""  She."  A 
feminine  relative  who  was  present  interpo- 
lated a  remark  to  the  effect  that  she  hoped 
I  did  not  care  for  such  "sensational  things" 
as  those.  As  it  happens,  I  do  care  for 
both  those  works.  Fortunately  I  had  the 
courage  to  say  so.  It  is  not  long  since  a 
clerical  friend  was  tumbling  over  the  con- 
tents of  a  certain  bookshelf  of  mine,  ^e 
had  in  his  hands  "Le  Grime  et  le  Ch&ti- 
ment "  and  "  L'Homme  k  TOreille  Oass^e." 
He  was  good  enough  to  allow  that  both 
stories  were  to  a  certain  extent  amusing ; 
but,  he  added,  "a  pity  they're  so  sen- 
sational" For  my  part,  I  could  not  see 
where  the  "pity"  quite  came  in.  He  tumbled 
over  more  books.  "More  sensational 
literature,"  he  observed.  I  perceived  that 
he  was  glancing  at  M.  Renan's  "  La  Vie  de 
J6aus  Christ."  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
grasped  his  point  of  view.  To  him,  "  sen- 
sational literature"  was  that  literature 
which  interfered,  or  endeavoured  to  inter- 


fere, with  his  preconceived  ideas.  In  that 
sense,  to  the  Pope,  "sensational  literature " 
is  that  literature  which  is  inscribed  on  the 
Index  Ezpurgatorius  —  such  works  as 
Newton's  "  Principia  "  and  the  "  Eritik  of 
Pure  Reason,"  and  similar  light  literature. 
That  is  an  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
which  I  find  myself  able  to  understand. 
But  when,  the  other  day,  I  heard  a  man  in 
a  railway  carriage  declare — a  man  who  in- 
terlarded, his  conversation  with  oaths,  mild 
oaths,  but  still  they  were  oaths — that 
Captain  Marryat's  novels  were  too  "  sensa- 
tional" for  him^  I  confess  that  I  was 
silent  with  the  silence  of  amazement. 
In  what  sense  he  UBed  the  word  "sensa- 
tional "  I  did  not,  and  still  cannot  perceive. 

Enquire  into  the  sense  in  which  all  the 
people  of  your  acquaintance  do  use  the 
word.  Listen  to  their  application  of  it. 
You  will  find  that  a  number  of  persons, 
when  they  speak  of  "sensational  literature," 
are  applying  that  phrase  to  novels.  "  The 
current  craze  for  sensational  literature," 
and  "  the  current  craze  for  fiction,"  are,  to 
them,  interchangeable  terms.  You  would 
imagine,  to  hear  them  talk,  that  they 
lumped  all  novels  together,  and  that  fiction 
must,  of  necessity^  he  sensational.  But  if 
you  put  one  of  these  persons,  as  the 
Americans  say,  "  on  the  stand,"  and  begin 
to  ply  him  with  certain  leading  questions, 
you  will,  in  course  of  time,  begm  to  gather 
that,  in  so  imagining,  you  were  after  all  in 
error.  He  —  supposing  the  person  to  be 
a  man — will  tell  you  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  "good"  and  such  a  thing  as  "bad" 
fiction.  He  will,  not  improbably^  go  on  to 
add  that  good  fiction  is  that  which  containis 
a  "  good  moral " — a  good  moral,  that  is,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  from  his  point  of  view, 
and  not  necessarily  from  Brown's.  He  may 
even  go  on  to  add  that  bad  fiction  is  that 
which  does  not  contain  a  "good  moral," 
or,  indeed,  a  moral  of  any  kind.  But  when 
you  go  on  to  ask  him  if  bad  fiction,  as  thus 
defined,  is  necessarily  sensational  fiction,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  that  gentleman 
will  hesitate  before  he  answera  If  he  is  a 
wise  man,  before  he  answers  distinctiy, 
"  yes,"  he  will  hesitate  a  good  long  time. 

A  person  of  the  class  we  are  alluding  to 
once  told  me  that  sensational  fiction  was 
that  fiction  which  presented  an  untrue  pic- 
ture of  the  realities  of  life.  I  felt  that  I 
had  him  there;  and  I  did  have  him  on 
the  hip.  I  dragged  out  a  heap  of  "  goody 
stories,"  "  moral  tales,"  and  so  on,  which 
had  been  issued  by  the  religious  societies 
and  by  the  so-called  religious  publishers,. 
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and  I  asked  him  to  go  throngh  that  heap 
and  point  oat  the  works  which  might  fairly 
be  said  to  present  a  trae  picture  of  the 
realities  of  lifa  He  was  an  honest  man, 
and  he  declined.  Possibly  he  felt  in  his 
heart,  when  he  came  to  think  of  it,  that, 
if  sensational  fiction  is  fiction  which  pre- 
sents an  nntme  picture  of  the  reidities  of 
life,  then,  in  that  branch  of  literature, 
"  goody  books  "  bear  away  the  palm. 

I  have  heard  it  asserted,  and  ^I  have 
seen  it  written,  that  sensational  novels  are 
those  novels  which  treat  of  crime.  But 
this,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  obviously  absurd. 
He  would  be  a  bold  man — being,  in  the 
legal  sense,  sane — who  called  ^'Adam 
Bede  "  a  sensational  novel  Yet  does  not 
"Adam  Bede"  depend  for  its  very  life 
upon  the  treatment  of  what  the  world  calls 
crime)  What  is  probably  meant  is,  that 
a  sensational  novel  is  a  novel  which  treats 
of  crime  in  a  particular  way.  Just  so. 
Bat  in  what  way)  A  friend,  whose 
judgement  I  esteem,  when  I  put  this 
question  to  him,  answered,  *'Why,  in  the 
way  in  which  Fortune  du  ^isgobey 
treated  it  in  France  and  Mrs,  Henry  Wood 
in  England."  This  conjunction  of  names 
a  trifle  staggered  me.  Mrs.  Wood  wrote 
some  good  stories — in  a  style  of  her  own. 
I  wonder  who  would  be  prepared  to  call 
"The  Channings^  or  "Mrs.  Halibvrton's 
Troubles"  a  sensational  novel)  "Danes- 
bury  House  "  is,  according  to  the  definition 
quoted  above,  perhaps  a  sensational  novel, 
because,  in  the  violent  attempt  to  drag  in 
by  the  head  and  ears  a  so-called  "good 
moral,"  it  presents  a  preposterously  untrue 
picture  of  the  realities  of  life.  I  am  con- 
fronted with  "East  Lynne.''  I  will  say 
this  for  "  East  Lynne,"  that  it  contains  one 
of  the  best  plots  which  has  been  constructed 
for  many  a  day.  I  only  wish  that  I  could 
construct  one  as  good.  And  there  is  this 
to  be  said,  not  only  of  "East  Lynne,"  but 
of  all  the  author's  works,  that  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood  appears  herself  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  she  is  teaching  a  good 
moral.  Not  a  few  of  her  novels  wind  up 
with  the  quotation  of  a  "text"  of  Scripture. 
She  seems  desirous  to  convey  the  im- 
pression to  the  reader  that  her  sole  aim 
has  been  to  preach  a  sermon  founded  on, 
and  suggested  by,  that  text.  So  if  good 
fiction  is  that  which  contains  a  "good 
moral,"  how  shall  we  call  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood  a  sensational  novelist)  As  to  M. 
du  Boisgobey — to  my  thinking,  in  him  we 
have  a  bhrd  of  quite  a  different  feather. 
He  makes  no  bones  about   the  matter. 


"Le  Crime  de  FOp^ra"  is  to  him  "Le 
Crime  de  FOp^ra."  He  does  not  wish  to 
cover  it  up.  On  the  contrary,  he  wishes  to 
set  it  on  a  hill — to  write  it  large.  The 
crime,  and  his  treatment  of  the  crime,  he 
deshres  shall  appeal  to  the  imaginaticms, 
and  the  tastes,  and  the  pockets  of  his 
readers.  Here,  then,  I  imagine,  we  have 
a  typical  sensational  novel,  of  a  certain 
class.  And  "  Le  Crime  de  FOmnibus  "  is 
only  another  "Crime  de  FOp^ra,"  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  works  are  ditto  ditto.  So 
let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
that  M.  du  Boisgobey  is  a  typical  sen- 
sational novelist  —  a  purveyor,  that  is,  of 
sensational  literatora  We  have  not 
arrived  ,at  the  definition  yet,  but  at  the 
thing  itself,  let  us  grant  that  we  have 
arrived. 

There  is  one  thing  which  we  must,  some 
of  us,  admit,  that  M.  du  Boisgobey  is,  on 
the  whole,  amusing.  For  my  part^  I  can 
forgive  a  great  deal  to  the  man  who 
amuses  me.  And,  unfortunately,  there  is 
another  thing  which  we  must,  some  of  us, 
admit,  ^t  M.  du  Boisgobey  is  long. 
What  a  sensational  novelist  that  sensa- 
tional novelist  would  have  been  if  he  had 
only  "boOed  it  down"!  Of  course,  the 
exigencies  of  the  "  feuilleton  "  method  of 
publication  precluded  any  suicidal  ten- 
dencies of  that  description. 

Does  any  one  seriously  mean  to  assert 
that  any  person's  taste  could  be  "  ruined  " 
by  a  course  of  M.  du  Boisgobey,  or  even 
of  M  Gaboriau — for  let  us  concede  another 
point,  and  bracket  him.  These  assertions  1 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  assert  that  it  is  the  boat  which  conveys 
the  current,  and  not  ttie  current  which 
conveys  the  boat.  What  is  meant  by 
"ruined"  in  this  connection)  Does  it 
mean  "altered,"  "changed")  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  sane  man  can  exist,  who  is  pre- 
pared to  stake  his  reputation,  or  any  portion 
of  it,^on  the  assertion  that  a  person  who  has 
a  taste,  say,  for  the  literature  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, or  for  the  "  verse  "  of  Mr.  Browning, 
can  have  his  taste  altered,  changed,  by  a 
course  of  M.  du  Boisgobey,  or  of  M. 
Gaboriau,  or  of  fifty  thousand  MM.  du 
Boisgobeys  and  Gaboriaus )  To  speak  of 
nothing  else,  what  an  ill  compliment  that 
man  pays  to  the  literature  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, or  to  the  "verse"  of  Mr.  Browning  i 
What  can  that  "literary"  organ  mean 
when  it  writes  about  "those  whose  taste 
is  not  ruined  by  the  current  crace  for 
sensational  literature  " ) 

The  truth  is  simply  this.    Those  who 
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like — to  give  an  English  illastration — 
''Called  Back'' like '<GaUed  Back."  Those 
who  like  <'SordeUo"  like  ''Sordello." 
Those  who  like  "  Galled  Back  "  more  than 
"  Sordello  "  like  "  OaUed  Back  "  more  than 
"  Sordello '' — not  because  their  "  taste  has 
been  ruined  by  tiie  current  craze  for 
sensational  literature,"  but  because  they 
have  a  natural  taste  in  that  direction. 
Tou  can  guide  a  man's  taste ;  you  cannot 
provide  him  with  a  taste  with  which 
Nature  has  omitted  to  provide  him.  Tou 
can  issue  "  standard  "  works  at  "  popular  " 
prices;  but^  until  the  era  of  the  "New 
Liberty  "  dawns  upon  the  world,  you  can- 
not force  a  man  to  buy  them.  Still  less 
can  you  force  him,  having  bought  them,  to 
read  them.  Least  of  all  can  you  force  him, 
haviog  read  them,  to  like  them. 

The  man  who,  to-day,  only  cares  for  the 
'*  Three-fingered  Jack  "  kind  of  literature 
may  possibly  rise  to  the  CDJoyment  of 
Mr.  George  Meredith.  The  man  who,  to- 
day, eojoys  Mr.  George  Meredith  can 
surely  never  sick  to  care  only  for 
"  Three  -  fingered  Jack."  Where  is  the 
''literary"  organ  which  would  dare  to 
assert  it  t  That  literary  organ  can  have  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  Mr.  Meredith. 

I  am  not  fond  of  "converting"  men, 
having  doubts  as  to  what  it  would  be 
advisable  to  «  convert "  them  to.  But  I  do 
wonder  that  those  who  believe  in  the  high 
calling  and  in  the  influence  of  literature 
are  so  slow  in  grasping  the  fact  that 
if  you  can  only  get  a  man  to  read  any- 
^l^gi  you  have  done  something  —  you 
have  induced  him,  at  all  events,  to  take 
the  first  step  onwards  and  upwards. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  man  who  begins  by 
spelling  out  the  advertisements  will  pass 
on  to  tihe  police  news,  thence  to  the  society 
items,  and  so  on.  That  man  wiU,  un- 
consciously, be  creating  within  himself  the 
spirit  of  enquiry,  tS&i  appetite  which 
grows  with  eating.  The  people  who,  if 
you  are  to  believe  what  they  say,  would 
like  to  "wipe  out ''  '*  sensational  literature" 
might,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  as 
reasonably  talk  of  taking  the  stepping- 
stones  out  of  ike  brook.  They  would  get 
very  few  people  to  cross  the  skeam  if  they 
did.  Only  get  a  man  to  like  to  read 
anything,  and  it  is  quite  upon  the  cards 
that  he  will  end  by  Hking  to  read  every- 
thing. 

Apart  from  this,  I  mean  nothing  offensive 
when  I  say  that  it  seems  to  me  wat  those 
who  talk,  like  that  "literary  "  organ,  with 
uplifted  hands  and  bated  breath,  of  "the 


current  craze  for  sensational  literature," 
must  have  a  very    limited    horizon.      I 
venture  to  affirm  that  as  much  art,  skill, 
and  craftsmanship  have  been  shown  in  the 
production  of  sensational  literature  as  in 
the  production  of  any  other  kind  of  litera- 
ture.   Like  the  poet,  the  true  sensational 
novdist  is  bom,  not  made.    And  even  the 
acknowledged  masterof  his  craft  will  only  be 
able  to  turn  out  two  or  three  masterpieces, 
although  his  works  may  be  numbered  by 
the  score.    It  is  easy  to  point  to  that  black 
bogey  the  '<  penny  dreadful,"  and  to  ask  if 
any  art  is  required  to  turn  out  that.    I 
really  don't  know  what  a  "penny  dreadftd" 
is.    I  see  it  spoken  of  in  the  newspapers; 
but  that  is  aU.    I  wish  somebody  who  is 
an   authority  on  the  subject  would  send 
along  a  bundle  of  "  penny  dreadfuls "  so 
that  I  might  understand,  once  for  all,  what 
the  term  denotes.    It  is  the  wildest  delu- 
sion to  suppose  that  all  the  penny  stories 
are,  in  the  remotest  sense  of  the  word, 
sensational   I  have  gone  through  hundreds 
of  "  penny  novelettes,"  picked  up  in  holes 
and  corners  in  the  towns  and  villages  all 
over  England.   In  only  the  merest  fraction 
have  I  ever  found  even  a  trace  of  sensa- 
tionalism.   They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
simply  colourless,  tasteless,  invertebrate — 
all  about  nothing  at  all.     When  there  is  a 
story  it  is  always  the  same  story,  and  what 
story  there  is  is  told  with  such  a  lack 
of  life  and  colour  that,  for  all  the  worlds 
they  might  have  been  written  by  dolls  for 
dummies.    It  is  a  mystery  what  those  who 
read  them  see  in  them  to  read.    It  is 
certainly  not  "  sensation."    It  is  simply  a 
new  variation  of  the  old  truth  that  what  is 
one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison. 

But  even  conceding  that  all  "penny 
dreadfuls "  are  sensational,  the  concession 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the 
world  to  write  a  good  sensational  story; 
or,  if  anything,  the  concession  goes  to 
prove  my  point.  It  is,  probably,  as  easy 
to  write  a  poor  sensational  story — though 
I  have  my  doubts  upon  the  Eubject — as  to 
write  any  other  kind  of  poor  story.  An 
amazing  quantity  of  poor  fiction  issues 
from  the  printing  presses.  There  are  no 
statistics  at  hand;  but,  if  there  were,  I 
should  like  to  hazard  a  prediction  that  the 
larger  portion  of  it  coidd  make  no  sort  of 
claim  to  the  epithet  "  sensational." 

Gonaider.  Who  is  there  shall  say  that 
it  was  an  easy  thing  to  write  "The  Woman 
in  White  "  f — that  it  required  no  art  of  the 
craftsman,  no  skill  of  the  master,  no  brain 
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power,  nothing  of  that  thine  which  we  call 
genias  1  Let  that  man,  be  ne  of  the  new 
or  of  the  old  school  of  critics,  sit  down  and 
give  OS  a  fit  mate  to  '*The  Woman  in 
White,"  and  so  prove — ^we  shall  want  it 
proved — ^that  the  trath  is  in  him.  I  say, 
simply,  that  the  tme  sensational  novelist  is 
bom,  not  made.  Who  will  give  us  another 
<<  It's  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend '' )  That 
man  will  have  in  him  the  "makings"  of  a 
great  writer.  Who  shall  give  ns  an  *' Uncle 
Silas")  Was  Edgar  Allan  Poe  a  sen- 
sational writer)  Sorely  1  Then  woald 
that  I  were. 

It  is  difficult  in  setting  np  Jones  not  to 
have  a  rap  at  Brown.  Yet  it  is  an  error; 
and  an  error  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 
Bat  when  I  hear  people  speak  of  sensational 
literature  as  if  it  were  necessarily  a  bad 
thing,  I  feel  impelled  to  ask,  what  thing, 
then,  is  good  t  I  look  down  the  publishers' 
lists  and  through  the  library  catalogues, 
and  I  wonder.  To  my  thinkbg,  some  of 
tiie  greatest  works  which  the  world  has 
seen  have  been  sensational  novels.  And  I 
am  indined  to  believe  that,  in  so  thinking, 
I  am  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  There  was 
a  sensational  novel  which,  once  upon  a 
time,  made  some  stir  in  the  world.  It  has 
not  altogether  ceased  to  make  a  stir  in  the 
world  to-day.  It  was  called  "Jane  Eyre." 
I  wish  I  had  been  man,  or  woman,  enough 
to  have  written  it  A  book  which  made 
almost)  if  not  quite  as  great  an  impression 
upon  me  as  any  English  book  I  ever  read 
was  a  sensational  novel,  "  Paul  Ferrol."  Is 
that  a  book  which  any  idiot  could  have 
written  1  If  so,  then  would  that  we  all 
were  idiots. 

Each  man  looks  out  upon  the  world 
through  eyes  of  his  own.  Some  men  are 
apt  to  look  upon  literature  with  the  same 
eyes  which  they  use  for  the  world.  They 
IQec  to  see  the  characters  and  scenes  which 
they  see  in  daily  Ufe  on  the  pages  of  their 
books  :  the  little  trivial  incidents ;  a  faith- 
ful mirror  of  the  daily  round.  And  why 
should  they  not)  Jane  Austen  neither 
lived  nor  wrote  in  vain. 

There  are  writers  who  can',  in  this  sense, 
and  in  this  sense  only,  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  nature.  Good  writers  some  of  them 
are — ^Anthony  TroUope  was  one  of  them. 
There  are  masters  in  this  school  alive  to- 
day— very  much  alive  are  some  of  them. 
So  much  alive  is  one  of  them  in  America 
that  he  is  calmly  affirming  that  there  is  no 
fiction  worth  calling  fiction  except  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  fiction  by  writing  which  he 
makes  a  living,  and  in  writing  which  he 


happens  to  excel — ^that  there  never  has 
been,  and  that  there  never  will  be.  This  is 
very  much  as  though  Horace  had  asserted 
that  there  never  had  been  any  poetry 
until  he  wrote — especially  that  there  had 
been  no  poetry  in  Greece.  It  seems 
curious  that  tbiere  should  exist,  in  that 
great  continent,  a  clever  man  with  so 
limited  an  horizon.  But  it  is  not  a  weak- 
ness peculiar  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of 
men,  that  tendency  to  think  that  one's  own 
geese  are  swans — and  not  only  swans,  but 
the  only  true  swans  that  ever  were. 

Tou  will  find  this,  that  the  man  who 
sneers  at  a  sensational  novel  could  not 
write  a  good  sensational  novel  to  save  his 
life.  That)  not  impossibly,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  sneers.  It  is  only  the 
man  who  has  written,  or  who  has  it  in 
him  to  write,  a  good  sensational  novel, 
who  realises  that  the  task  is  one  which 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  some  of  the  highest 
powers  which  a  writer  can  possess.  "  Alas 
for  the  rarity  of  Christian  charity ! "  Why, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  cannot  we 
take  and  enjoy  all  the  good  the  gods  pro- 
vide ust  Why  call  you  these  thuigs 
unclean)  That,  in  efiect,  was  tiie  ques- 
tion which  was  asked  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity.  The  Scribes  and  the  Phari- 
sees are  at  it  again,  they  are  laying  down 
the  law  for  us ;  what  they  do  we  are  to  do 
— they  alone  know  why. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  desire  to 
speak  with  due  appreciation  of  the  words 
which  I  use.  I  know  of  very  few  things 
which  are,  at  bottom,  unclean ;  tUogs  wi3i 
which  you  had  better  not  come  in  contact ; 
things  with  which  you  had  better  bAve  no 
dealing  j  things  which  will  injure,  smirch 
you  irretrievably  if  you  do.  Some  things, 
too,  I  like,  without  being  able  to  say  exactly 
why  I  like  them,  or  what  I  like  them  for. 
I  own  it  freely.  Especially  is  this  Uie 
case  with  books.  We  are  not  men  of  one 
mood,  we  are  not  men  of  one  day,  we  are 
not  men,  even,  of  one  weather;  hi  certain 
moods  we  turn  to  certain  books.  Of  all 
intangible  things  is  not  .tiie  most  intangible 
the  mood  of  a  man )  It  comes  he  knows 
not  how,  it  goes  he  knows  not  why  nor 
whither.  Who  shall  grasp  his  mood  of 
the  hour,  and  insist  upon  its  staying  with 
him  a  month,  a  week,  or  a  day )  We  like 
one  book  to-day,  another  book  to-morrow ; 
not  because  we  like  one  less  and  the  other 
more,  but  because  change  and  variety  are  the 
very  essence  of  good  living.  A  specialist 
may  make  Us  mark  in  his  own  particular 
specialty,  but   if  he   is   nothing    but  a 
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specialist  he  is  like  a  dog  chained  to  his 
kennel;  he  knows  the  world  with  even 
wonderful  knowledge  to  the  extent  of  his 
chain,  but  of  the  world  beyond  he  knows 
nothing — he  is  dead  to  the  world  beyond. 
Unloose  him  from  his  chain,  and  does  not 
life  become  to  him  better  worth  his  living, 
even  thonsh  he  immediately  has  troable 
with  a  cat?  And,  nndonbtedlyi  in  par- 
ticolar  kinds  of  weather,  it  is  a  necessity 
that  one  should  have  a  particular  kind  of 
book;  to  compel  uniformity;  under  vary- 
ing climatic  conditions  would,  on  that 
account  alone,  entail  a  grievous  hardship. 
When  one  haa  done  one's  work,  and  the 
skies  without  are  unpropitbus,  and  one's 
heart  is  in  one's  boots,  and  one's  nervous 
^ergy  has  all  run  down,  to  take  up  a 
book  and  to  become  absorbed  in  it,  and 
to  forget  one's  own  story  in  the  story 
of  others — shall  all  the  doctors  of  all  the 
faculties  throughout  the  world  prescribe  a 
better  prescription  than  that  as  a  remedy 
for  a  mind  which  is  temporarily  diseased  1 
And  in  what  book  are  you  so  likely  to 
become  absorbed  as  in  a  good  sensational 
novel)  It  really  seems  that  it  is  just 
because  a  sensational  novel  does  possess 
this  power  of  absorption  that  it  is  so 
abused.  With  amazing  unreason,  what  is 
its  chief  est  virtue  is  actually  accounted  to 
it  as  its  chiefest  vice. 

This  recipe  for  the  banishing  of  a  sullen 
hour  some  write  with  a  difference.  Some 
tdl  you  that  to  charm  away  a  fit  of  de- 
pression, whether  of  mind  or  of  body, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  volume  of  the 
poets.  So  be  it,  I  am  no  dbsenter ;  to  each 
man  his  own  sauce.  Few  are  fonder  of  a 
good  or  a  great  poem  than  am  I ;  but  one 
can  only  speak  of  what  one  knows,  and  I 
have  found  that  the  averi^e  poet  requires 
too  mudb  concentration,  too  much  serious 
study,  to  be  of  much  avail  to  me  in  the 
mood  of  whidb  I  am  now  writing,  and 
whidi  comes  to  me,  alas !  too  often.  You, 
take  you  your  poet,  I,  I  will  take  my 
sensational  novel.  Exolain  to  me,  so  that 
your  explanation  shaU  be  plain,  why  it 
should  be  accounted  to  me  as  sin,  why,  on 
that  account,  either  mentally,  morally,  or 
physically,  I  am  less  of  a  man  than  you. 
Better  let  us  shake  hands  and  agree  that^ 
since  men  are  made  of  different  fashions, 
it  does  not  follow  that  these  are  greater 
and  those  are  less  simply  because  they 
diffsr. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  hold  a  brief  for 
the  sensational  novel  as  against  all  other 
novels.    Not  a  bit  of  it.    I  merely  wish 


to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  sensational 
novel  fa  a  novel,  and  at  regards  all  novels 
which  are  readable,  write  me  down  as  one 
who  loves  them.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  brand  a  person,  or  a  thing,  with  a  nick- 
name. ''  Sensational  literature  "  fa  merely 
a  nickname,  a  catch  phrase.  Do  not  let 
us  allow  mere  catch  phrases  to  take  us  in. 
Half  the  time  they  mean  nothing  at  all. 
Often,  when  they  do  mean  something,  it 
fa  something  which  is  no  credit  to  the 
speaker,  mien  you  hear  a  man  speak 
with  a  sneer  of  sensational  literature,  pin 
him  down  to  accurate  definition.  Mtike 
him  say  exactly  what  he  ineans.  Compel 
him  to  give  leading  cases.  ^  You  wQl  find, 
in  all  probability,  that  he  fa  *'a  oner  to 
wriggle."  When  you  meet  the  sneer  in 
print,  I  almost  think  that  you  would  be 
justified  in  murmuring  to  yourself,  **  Penny 
a  liner."  It  is  wrong  to  call  a  man  names 
because  he  caUs  you  names;  but  it  fa 
human  nature,  and  you  certainly  would 
be  able  to  claim  as  much  justification  as 
the  writer  of  the  sneer. 

Because  good  and  great  work  has  been 
done  in  the  department  of  sensational 
literature,  it  fa  nothbg  to  say  that  poor 
and  bad  work  has  afao  been  done.  You 
might  as  well  execrate  lUl  aH  because  there 
have  been  such  shocking  bad  artfats.  In 
what  department  of  merely  human  labour 
has  poor  and  bad  work  not  been  done) 
For  instance,  how  many  bad  poets  have 
there  been  to  one  good,  not  to  speak  of  one 
great  one  1  Relatively,  I  shomd  say  that 
there  have  been  more  bad  poets  than  bad 
sensational  novelfats.  Do  we  hold  poetiry 
to  blame  for  that  1 

The  man  who  penned  that  sentence  in 
that  literary  organ  which  has  already 
been  quoted  was  ''swearixKg  at  large"; 
writing  without  pausing  to  consider; 
speaking  first  and  thinking — ^if  he  thought 
at  all  —  afterwards.  He  wQl  probaoly 
be  the  first  to  admit  it  when  he  comes 
to  reflect.  In  no  accurate  sense  of  the 
word  is  sensational  literature  ruining 
either  individual  or  ni^nal  taste.  It 
never  has  played,  and  it  never  will  play, 
the  part  of  destroyer.  Statements  to  the 
contrary  are  bladders  which  coUq^se  when 
pricked  with  a  pin.  If  sensatiional  literature 
fa  on  its  trial,  I  should  be  Only  too  glad  to 
have  a  chance  of  holding  a  brief  K>r  the 
defence.  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear 
the  evidence  for  the  other  eide.  When 
the  witnesses  have  been  cross-examined,  I 
fancy  you  will  find  there  fa  little  evidence 
remaixung.      I    would   undertake,    weak 
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advocate  (hough  I  am,  to  briog  the 
defendant  out  of  court  without  a  atain 
upon  his  character. 


THE  FIVE  GREY  NUNS, 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

We  were  five  women  in  a  boat,  it  was 
Whitsuntide,  the  sun  smiled  upon  us,  the 
river  was  smooth  and  shining,  the  meadows 
were  rich  with  clover  and  daisies,  and  we 
were  havine  a  glorious  time.    Idlers  and 
loungers  caUed  us  girls,  but  we  were  all 
workers  in  the  world,  and  all  except  Dot 
— tiie  youngest  of  us — earned  our  own 
living;     therefore    we    called    ourselves 
womea    We  started  from  Beading  one 
Friday  evening  after  school — ^for  some  of 
us  were   tea<£ers  —  we   met   our   three 
London    friends  at   the  boat-house  by 
Caversham  Lock,  we  piled  in  our  hampers 
and  b^;s,  and  started.    There  were  five  of 
us.     ^ith  Stacy  —  our  bonny,  capable, 
grey-eyedy  peach-cheeked  Edie — was,  on 
working  days,  a  grave  superior  official  in 
the  Savings  Bank  Department  of  the  big 
London  office,  where  her  calculating  feats 
were  enough  to  turn  any  ordinary  woman's 
brain.    Edie,  in  her  wUte  blouse  and  blue 
cap,  looked    as  sweet  and  charming  as 
though  figures  did  not  exist.    Pompilia 
Paget,  BA.,  was  a  High-School  mistress. 
She  was  superior  and  dignified  enough 
when  she  sat  among  her  girls,  teadiing 
mathematics    and    reading    intermediate 
Greek    with     her     London    University 
students;    but    Pom   in   the   boat   was 
another  being.    She  was  as  pale  and  as 
pure  as  Browning's  Pompilia,  and  we  all 
knew  that  Pom  had  a  heart  of  gold ;  but 
Pom  had  a  roguish  glance  in  her  eye,  and 
a  dimple  in  her  left  cheek,  and  a  head  so 
full  of  mischief,  that  one  wondered,  some- 
times, how  she  found  room  for  all  the 
Latin,   Greek,  and  mathematics.     Then 
there  was  LU,  our  true-hearted,  comical 
LO,  with  her  caricatures,  sketches,  mimicry, 
and  artistic  instincts,  for  Miss  Lilian  Leaver 
was  an  artist  when  she  was  in  London, 
though  on  the  river  she  was  just  our  merry- 
tongued,  light-hearted,  laughing  LiL 

Deborah  Diggs  was  a  B<Murd  School 
mistress;  she  was  an  enthusiast  and  a 
dreamer  of  dreams  was  dear  old  Deb, 
with  her  cranks  and  her  crotchets,  her 
Socialism,  her  politics,  her  ardent  en- 
thusiasm for  the  woman's  suffrage,  and 
her   educational    theories.     She   was   a 


successful  mistress,  she  gloried  in  her 
school  and  her  work,  and  she  went  on 
working  and  visioning  her  visions  of  an 
ideal  future,  and  worshipping  her  heroes. 
And  lastly  came  Dot  Darling,  whose  real 
name  was  Dorothy.  She  was  our  youngest, 
a  slim  maid  of  twenty,  with  a  rc«y  mouth 
and  demure  blue  eyes.  Dot  was  a  house- 
hold fairy  when  she  was  ai  home,  and 
she  hoped  one  day  to  be  a  nurse. 

This  was  the  party.  Deb  and  Pom  were 
sculling,  and  Edie  was  steerbg.  The  boat 
had  no  name,  only  a  number,  and  as  we 
had  to  live  in  it  three  or  four  days  Deb 
suggested  it  should  be  named. 

<•  Let  us  call  it  the  <  Bed  Badical,' "  she 
said. 

Pom  laughed  softly  and  hissed  gently ; 
but  Pom  was  a  Tory,  and  did  not  under- 
stand the  big  dreams  which  glowed  in  Deb's 
bosom. 

<*Let  it  be  the  'Doge's  Bride,'"  murmured 
Edie,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  holiday 
in  Venice. 

<*  We  will  call  it  the  *  Nunnery,' "  declared 
Lil,  with  a  mischievous  glance  at  Edie,  who 
blushed  vividly. 

"The  'Grey  Nuimery,"'  pronounced 
Pom,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  "Grey,"  and 
a  roguish  glance  at  Deb,  who  pulled  harder 
and  said  nothing,  but  a  deeper  look  came 
into  her  grey  eyes. 

"Yes,  yes,  the  *Grey  Nunnery,' "  deUared 
aU. 

''But  please  explab/'  murmured  Dot^ 
with  wondering  blue  eyes,  for  they  were 
all  laughing ;  "  why  *  Grey  Nunnery '  1 " 

"  And  we  are  Grey  Nuns,"  went  on  Pom, 
never  heeding  Dot. 

"  Grey  Nuns  ! '  repeated  Deb,  pulUng 
harder. 

"  Why  1"  asked  Dot. 

"We  will  explain  this  evening,"  said 
Lil,  who  sat  in  the  bow,  and  she  took 
out  her  sketching-block  and  began  to 
draw  a  fancy  sketch  of  the  five  Grey  Nuns. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  the  five 
Grey  Nuns  passed  through  Gorins  Lock 
and  delivered  up  their  boat  to  the  friendly 
boatman. 

"  How  sweet,"  said  Deb,  sniffiiig,  as  they 
trod  the  Goring  roads  to  their  cottage. 
"  Honeysuckle ;  look." 

"  Yes,"  said  Edie.  "  What  a  treat  to  be 
out  of  Londoa" 

"What  a  charming  cottage"  declared 
Li),  when  they  reached  the  low,  thatched, 
vine-dad  cotti^e.  "Three  whole  days  here, 
and  perhaps  four;  delightful  1 " 

"And    the    river    in    the    sunshine," 
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munnnred  Deb.    "Life  is  worth  liviDg 
isn't  it,  girls ) " 

"  Why  are  we  Grey  Nuns  t ''  demanded 
Dot,  as  tiiey  sat  in  the  low-raftered  cottage 
room,  where  Edie  was  catting  lemons  for 
lemon  squash,  Pom  was  mixing  a  salad, 
and  Lil  was  cutting  bread  and  butter  for 
the  evening  meal. 

Nobody  answered,  and  Dot  went  on 
complainingly : 

*'  There  U  a  joke  in  it,  I'm  sure." 

**  Dot,"  said  Deb  suddenly,  "  shall  you 
ever  marry?" 

''  I  don't  know,"' said  Dot  seriously. 

"But  you  ought  to  know,"  declared 
Deb,  as  she  arose.  "  Sisters,"  she  began, 
"  Sisters  of  the  order  of  the  Grey  Nuns,  let 
us  take  a  solemn  vow." 

Edie,  Pom,  and  Lil  stayed  their  opera- 
tions, and  Deb  went  on  ' 

"My  dears,  men  are  not  worth  much, 
not  men  of  the  vulgar  herd;  we  can  do 
infinitely  better  without  them.  We  will 
take  a  vow  of  celibacy  here  on  the  spot, 
but,"  and  her  voice  grew  thrilling,  "we 
have  our  ideals " 

Lil  interrupted. 

"Which  means,  we  each  worship  one 
man  in  our  hearts,  and  we  have  a  'yes' 
ready  for  one  'bright  particular  star.'  I 
know  Edie  has,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  to 
own  to  it  so  far  as  I  am  concerned," 
and  Lil's  face  shone,  while  Edie  blushed 
rosy  red. 

Pom  went  on  gravely: 

"I  know  Deb  reverences  one  man 
with  her  whole  soul,  and  I  also  worship 
at  the  fihrine  of  one  whom  I  consider  a 
saint  of  earth." 

Deb's  fine  face  glowed  and  her  eyes 
grew  soft. 

"  The  man  whom  I  reverence  is  worthy 
of  all  honour,"  she  said ;  "  he  is  one  of  the 
noble  souls  of  earth." 

"  And  you.  Dot  1 "  asked  Edie. 

"I  don't  think  I  know  any  noUe  souls," 
mused  Dot ;  "  I  wish  I  did.  There  is  our 
vicar,  but  he  is  fat  and  lazy;  besides 
he  is  married;  and  there  is  the  curate, 
but  hfs  face  is  pimply  and  he  chants 
out  of  tune,"  and  Dot  shook  her  head 
sadly.  "He  could  never  make  me  look 
like  Deb  when  I  thought  of  him,"  she 
added. 

"Isn't  there  anybody  else)"  queried 
LU. 

Dot  sighed. 

**  No  one,"  she  said. 

"  She  is  a  novice,"  said  Deb. 

"  She  must  be  initiated,"  declared  Edie. 


When  the  evening  meal  was  over  Lil 
arose. 

"Grey  Nuns,"  she  began,  "I  propose 
that  we  each  in  turn  describe  our  ideal 
man  and  say  why  we  worship  him." 

"  I  second  that,"  dedarad  Deb. 

"And  I  pr<q>ose  that  Dob  begins,"  said 
Ponu 

"We  have  no  secrets  from  the  sister- 
hood," said  Lil.  "  Let  us  disclose  to  them 
all  the  wherefore  of  the  '  Grey  Nunnery.' " 

"  They  know,"  said  Edie. 

"  All  but  Dot,"  declared  Deb. 

"  And  she  is  a  novice,"  decided  Pom. 

"She  must  be  initiated,"  said  Deb. 
"  Begin,  Edie." 

"  When  I  was  in  Venice,  my  dear,"  said 
Edie,  "there  was  with  our  party  the 
kindest  and  truest  specimen  of  manhood  that 
I  have  ever  met;  Us  name  was  Nunning. 
It  was  a  compliment  to  my  admiration  for 
him  that  made  LU  suggest  to  call  the  boat 
the  '  Nunnery.' " 

"The  finest  and  noblest  soul  in  the 
whole  world  is  a  Socialist  named  Grey- 
stone,"  went  on  Deb.  "  Because  Pom  knew 
that  I  held  him  above  all  men  of  earth, 
she  suggested  the  boat  should  be  the  'Grey 
Nunnery '  in  his  honour." 
*  "So  we  are  Grey  Nunsj"  said  little  Dot 
with  wondering,  serious  blue  eyes.  "I 
wish  I  worshipped  somebody,  Deb." 

''  You  will  some  day,  Dot,"  said  Edie. 

"Let  the  Sisters  begin,"  cried  Pom. 
"Deb,  we  wait  to  hear  all  about  your 
^noblest  soul  of  earth,'  where  and  how 
you  met  him,  and  the  Sisters  will  judge  if 
he  be  worthy  to  be  worshipped." 

Deb  arose.  "  Grey  Nuns,"  she  began, 
"  I  am  a  Socialist  I  belong  to  a  Socie^  of 
Socialists  who  call  themselves  '  Picmeers."* 
Deb's  eyes  shone.  "They  are  the  very 
salt  of  the  earUi,  these  Pioneers ;  they  are 
scholar?,  students,  thinkers,  and  workers ; 
I  am  but  a  humble  disciple,  but  I  do  a 
little.  The  leader  of  the  Pioneers  is 
Gubriel  Greystone.  He  is  an  Oxford  man, 
a  Fellow  of  his  College,  a  lecturer  on 
Political  Economy.  He  is  ta)l;  he  has 
a  white,  pure  face ;  and  beautiful  brown 
eyes  full  of  sympathy  and  compassion. 
He  speaks  fluently  in  beautiful  language; 
he  convinces  everybody.  I  saw  mm 
stand  on  a  platform  in  a  crowded  meeting 
and  speak ;  a  shaft  of  sunlight  fell  across 
his  face  and  he  looked  like  an  angel. 
He  has  a  rare  and  wonderful  smile  wmch 
illuminates  his  whole  countenance;  when 
he  flashes  it  at  yon,  you  feel  somehow 
glorified.     I  have  heard    him  speak    in 
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Hyde  Park,  and  thoosandB  have  hushed  to 
hear  him,  and  I  have  heard  him  lecture  in 
the  schools  at  Oxford,  and  students  have 
hang  upon  his  words."    And  Deb  paused. 

'*What  has  he  done,"  demanded  Ldl, 
''besides  talk)" 

*'  He  has  worked,"  went  on  Deb.  **  He 
writes  books,  and  tracts,  and  pamphlets; 
he  lives  a  self-denying,  unselfish  life;  he 
works  among  working  men,  he  travels 
tUrd-dass,  he  lives  in  small  rooms,  on  the 
simplest  fare,  he  has  beautiful  ideals,  and 
one  day  he  will  help  to  make  earth  a 
fairer  spot.'' 

Pom  asked:  *'Do  the  Grey  Nuns 
consider  Gabriel  Greystone  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  the  noblest  of  earth  1 " 

All  the  Sisters  assented,  and  Dot's  blue 
eyes  were  dim  with  tears. 

''  Ob,  Deb,"  she  said,  <'  I  wish  I  knew 
him." 

"Sister  Deb,"  said  Pompilia  gravely, 
take  the  vow." 

And  Deb  vowed  a  vow  of  celibacy  for 
life,  unless  Gabriel  Greystone  should  ask 
her  to  marry  him. 

'*Do  you  think  he  will,  Deb  1 "  murmured 
Dot,  with  wide,  solemn  blue  eyes. 

**  My  dear,  he  knows  hundreds  who  are 
finer,  fairer,  and  richer  than  I.  To  me  h6  is 
a  god.  To  him  I  am  a  unit  in  a 
multitude ;  he  would  hardly  remember  or 
recognise  me ;  but  one  must  reverence  the 
highest  when  one  finds  it."  Then  Deb 
sat  down. 

<'  Go  ODj  Edie,"  she  commanded. 

Edie  rose,  and  her  peach  cheeks  flushed 
rosy  as  she  began.  <*Mr.  Nunning  was 
with  us  in  Venice.  Our  Euskin  Society 
went  to  Venice  for  Easter,  and  Mr. 
Nunning  'was  our  leader.  He  isn't  tall, 
not  any  taller  than  Deb,  I  should  think ;  he 
has  a  beantfiful  delicate  face,  clean  shaven, 
and  he  has  blue  eyes  and  black  hair.  His 
hair  is  brushed  off  from  his  face  like  Pom's, 
but  it  stands  up  like  a  corona  or  a  halo. 
It  is  longer  than  othpr  men's  hair  and  it 
suits  him.  His  name  is,  I  think,  Timothy ; 
he  is  something  at  Toynbee ;  he  lives  there. 
I  think  he  has  taken  holy  orders.  He 
lectures  on  Art  and  Buskin,  and  he  writes. 
He  is  the  very  ideal  of  a  chivalrous 
gentleman.  He  is  polite  and  attentive  to 
everybody.  He  is,  I  think,  the  most 
utterly  unselfish  man  I  ever  met  But  I 
can't  do  justice  to  him.  he  is  just  the  best 
man  in  the  world."  And  Edie  sat  down, 
rosy  and  nuliant. 

<<  He  admired  Edie,"  said  Pom.  «  He 
was  very  attentive  to  her  in  Venice." 


'*  He  was  attentive  to  everybody,"  sdd 
Edie. 

"  Now,  Pom,  go  on,"  commanded  Deb, 
when  all  had  agreed  that  Timothy  Nunning 
was  worthy,  and  Edie  had  taken  the  vow. 

Pom  arose  with  her  pale,  pure  face 
framed  in  its  dark  hair. 

'*I  belong  to  the  Oxford  Extension 
Scheme,"  she  said.  ''I  am  a  student. 
Among  the  lecturers  is  a  young  man — ^" 

"  Of  the  name  of  Gnppy,"  put  in  LiL 

Bat  Lil  was  frowned  upon,  and  Pom 
proceeded. 

<<  His  name  is  Ernest  Michael  Bailey,  ^e 
is  tall,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  a  head 
like  a  Greek  god's.  It  is  a  noble  head, 
with  a  misty  cloud  of  curls  about  it,  like  a 
picture  by  an  old  master.  His  complexion 
is  dark,  and  lus  eyes  beautifoL  He  has  a 
full,  rich,  mellow  voice,  like  soft  music. 
He  lectured  to  us  on  the  Senaissance.  He 
is  worthy.  Sisters ;  he  has  a  tender,  com- 
passionate heart  and  a  noble  souL" 

"  What  has  he  done ) "  queried  Deb. 

<'He  is  an  extension  lecturer,*'  said 
Pom. 

"  So  is  many  an  ordinary  mortal/'  de- 
clared Deb. 

"  Let  him  pass,"  pleaded  Edie.  •'  He 
must  be  good.  His  eyes  are  kind  and  his 
voice  is  beautiful." 

So  Pom  took  the  oath  and  vowed  a  vow 
of  spinsterhood  for  .ever  unless  she  became 
Mrs.  Ernest  Michael  Bailey. 

Then  Lil  arose,  smiling  and  dimpling. 

"  Sisters,"  she  began,  ''my  young  man  is 
named  Charlie — Charlie  Elton.  It  is  a 
commonplace  name  enough,  I  know, 
and  Charlie  isn't  a  bit  like  an  angel  or 
a  Greek  god.  I  never  heard  him  hush 
thousands  with  his  eloquence,  nor  saw  him 
flash  transcendent  smiles  at  people  which 
glorified  them.  He  belongs  to  no  grand 
society  which  is  going  to  refcNrm  the  world. 
He  is  only  a  landscape  painter,  and  he  isn't 
famous.  Poor  Charlie,  he  had  four  sweet 
little  things  in  the  Academy  five  years 
ago;  but  ever  since  then  luck  has  been 
dead  against  him.  The  wretches  refuse 
everything.  Charlie  is  too  poor  to  marry, 
and  while  he  is  so  I  will  assume  the  garb 
of  a  drey  Nun,  if  you  like.  But  Charlie  is 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  and  I  shall 
break  my  vows  directly  he  asks  me — and 
he  will  some  day." 

And  Lil  nodded  and  dimpled. 

*'  What  is  he  like  1 "  asked  Dot  breath- 
lessly. 

"  Oh,  he  is  '  an  every-day  young  man,' " 
said  Lil ;  "  but  I  guess  he  will  wear  just  as 
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well  as  your  Greek  gods  and  angels,  and 
suit  me  better.  He  has  brown  hair  cropped 
close,  a  sanbomt  face  in  the  summer-time 
— yon  see,  he  pnnts,  and  paints,  and 
lonnges.  His  eyes  are  blue,  and  he  has  a 
little  moustache ;  he  has  white  teeth  and 
strong  brown  hands.  I  don't  think  I  eaii 
tell  you  any  more  abont  Charlie/' 

'<  What  has  he  done  1 "  asked  Deb. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Lil;  <'bat  he  is 
going  to  some  day." 

<'  What  will  he  do ) ''  asked  Pom. 

'*  Paint  pictores  and  get  heaps  of  money 
for  them,"  replied  unabashed  Lil     ^ 

The  Sisters  looked  at  each  other. 

*'Hae  he  great  ideals  and  beautiful 
dreams  1 "  asked  Pom. 

"  No,''  repUed  LU. 

''  Does  he  care  for  the  social  evils  which 
fester  about  us  1 "  demanded  Deb. 

"  Not  at  aU,"  answered  Lil ;  '*  at  least,  I 
never  heard  him  say  so." 

((You  must  prove  that  he  is  worthy," 
said  Edie  gravely. 

'<  Worthy  )  I  should  think  he  is  1  He 
is  the  dearest  and  best  fellow  in  the  world ; 
he  dances  divinely,  he  plays  the  baDjo  like 
a  nigger,  and  he  is  as  true  as  the  North 
Star." 

Deb,  Pom,  and  Edie  shook  their  heads, 
and  Dot  asked : 

«'  Where  is  he  now  1" 

"  Gone  to  see  his  mother  in  Devon,  like 
the  dutiful  son  he  is,"  said  LiL 

"  Sisters,"  said  Deb  severely,  *'  I  move 
that  this  young  man  be  leniently  dealt 
with.    Let  him  pass  for  Lil's  sake." 

So  Oharlie  Elton  was  deemed  worthy 
"  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,"  as  Lil  after- 
wards told  him,  and  Lil  took  the  vow. 

Then  it  was  Dot's  turn ;  but  Dot  wor- 
shipped no  man,  so  she  was  admonished  to 
looK  out  for  a  worthy  object  upon  whom 
to  bestow  her  affections,  and  the  meeting 
concluded. 

At  eight  o'clock  next  morning  the  Grey 
Sisters  sat  in  the  cottage  at  breakfast. 

"I  hope  we  did  not  disturb  you  last 
night  with  our  talking  so  late,  Mrs. 
Chance)"  said  Edie  to  the  buxom  landlady 
who  entered  with  the  eges. 

"  Bless  you,  no,"  said  me  good  soul.  ''I 
like  to  hear  you  laugh ;  and  the  two  gents 
as  live  in  the  other  parlour  ses  to  me  this 
mornin'  when  I  took  in  the  coffee,  'Them 
young  ladies  is  bright  and  lively ;  it  does 
us  good  to  hear  'em.'" 

'*  You  have  other  people  in  the  house  1 " 
observed  Pom  stiffly. 

'*  Two  Oxford  gentlemen,  miss,  one  as 


is  a  professor,  and  the  other  a  gentleman 
as  has  bin  round  the  world  a  purpose  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  sand  and  shells  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,"  and  good  Mrs. 
Chance  bustled  out 

'*  We  must  be  careful,"  quoth  Edie,  "  and 
not  speak  loudly." 

<*  What  a  shavie,"  murmured  Dot,  look- 
ing up  from  her  letter.  ''Father  writes 
that  Uncle  Jasper  is  in  London,  and  he  is 
going  to  call  at  Goring  to  see  me  on  his 
way  to  Warwick,  and  I  must  stay  in  to  see 
him." 

<'0h,  what  a  pity,"  said  Lil.  ''Must 
you  stay  1 " 

"  I  must,"  said  Dot  "  Uncle  Jasper  is 
my  godfather,  and  he  is  just  h<Hne  from 
India." 

'*  Poor  Dot,"  murmured  the  girls. 

At  nine  o'clock  they  were  down  at  the 
boat-house  and  got  aboard  the  ''Grey 
Nunnery."    Dot  watched  them  off. 

"We  shall  get  to  Abingdon  to-day," 
remarked  Deb,  as  she  took  the  sculls  and 
pushed  off. 

They  had  a  lovely  day,  the  sun  shone 
on  them  in  all  Its  glory,  and  they  dawdled 
over  lunch  in  the  shade,  and  did  full 
justice  to  the  salmoii  and  cucumber  and 
Edie's  lemonade.  They  left  their  boat  at 
Abingdon,  and  in  the  evening  they  re- 
turned to  Goring.  Dot  greeted  them,  and 
prepared  tea  for  them.  Yes,  Uncle  Jasper 
bad  been,  and  Dot  had  had  a  delightful 
day.  She  had  not  been  a  bit  lonely,  and 
that  was  all  the  little  mud  would  say. 

When  the  supper  table  was  cleared, 
and  Lil  got  out  her  suitar.  Dot  arose. 

"  Sisters,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  take  the 
vow.  I  have  a  hero  now  whom  I  worship, 
and  his  name  is  Lancelot  Lane." 

"  Dot ! "  cried  the  shocked  Sistera 
"  Dot  1 " 

"Yes,"  went  on  Dot^  unabashed,  "hie 
name  is  Lancelot  Lane,  and  he  is  a  greti, 
traveller.  He  is  a  scientist,  and  he  has 
been  everywhere.  He  is  not  very  tall,  his 
face  is  brown  and  lined  and  seamed,  his 
beard  is  long,  and  his  eyes  are  kind,  his 
hair  is  touched  with  grey.  He  has  been 
so  good  to  me ;  he  found  me  unddr  the 
apple-tree  this  morning,  and  he  sat  and 
talked  to  me  about  his  adventures.  He  is 
like  Othello  and  I  felt  like  Desdemona." 

"  Dot,"  cried  Edie,  "  it  is  not  right  to 
talk  so." 

"You  are  old  enough  to  be  trusted. 
Dot,"  said  Deb  severely. 

"  But  I  wanted  to  worship  somebody," 
said  poor  Dot ;  "  you  all  told  me  to." 
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The  Sisters  looked  aghast  at  each  other. 

<*  You  don't  know  huUi  Dot,  dear,"  said 
Pompilia. 

'<Ba^  Pom,  he  was  so  kind,  and  he 
talks  beaatifolly;  he  is  the  nicest  man  I 
ever  met  in  my  life.  Let  me  take  tiie  vow.*' 

Bat  the  Sisters  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
poor  Dot  felt  in  disgrace. 

<(We  must  look  after  the  child,"  said 
Edie. 

«She  must  come  with  us  always,"  said 
Pom.  f 

''Let  her  alone,"  said  Lil.  "It won't 
hurt  her.  to  worsUp  a  man,  and  he  is  a 
nice  fellow,  really;  I  met  him  in  the 
garden." 

Deb,  Pom,  and  Edie  groaned,  and  Lil 
changed  the  subject  by  striking  up  a  lively 
air  on  her  guitar. 

The  five  Sisters  spent  Sunday  in  Goring, 
and  they  did  their  best  to  look  after  Dot ; 
but. the  mischief  was  done.  Directly  after 
breakfast  Mr.  Lancelot  Lane  called  on  the 
ladies  and  offered  to  escort  them  to  church. 
Edie  looked  grave,  Deb  sniffed  with  dis- 
approbation, Pompilia  was  cold  and  re- 
served, but  Lil  chatted  gaily,  and  Dot 
listened  and  looked  demure.  So  they  all 
strolled  through  Goring  village  to  the 
pretty  little  church. 

X  After  dinner  the  five  Grey  Nuns  climbed 
up  Streatley  Hill  and  wandered  through 
the  woods.  They  came  upon  Mr.  Lane 
sitting  smoking  under  the  beedbes  and 
reading  '*The  Monks  of  Thelema."  He 
joined  them  in  their  homeward  walk,  and 
they  found  him  a  delightful  companioa 
He  talked  Socialism  with  Deb,  the 
Eenaissance  with  Pom,  Venice  with  Edie, 
and  art  with  Lil,  while  shy  Dot  listened 
and  glowed.  They  had  tea  in  the  garden 
under  the  apple-tree,  and  Mr.  Lane  joined 
them  and  brought  his  friend  the  Oxford 
don  with  him.  It  was  certainly  vei^ 
delightful,  but  Deb,  Pom,  and  Edie  felt 
vague  qualms  at  permitting  this  freedom 
after  their  recent  vows.  So  the  Sunday 
passed  away,  and  the  five  Grey  Nuns 
started  off  early  on  Monday  morning  to 
their  boat,  and  they  towed  and  rowed  up 
to  Oxford. 

<'  It  is  the  jolliest  holiday  I  have  ever 
had,"  said  Deb  sorrowfully,  as  she  prepared 
to  take  the  train  on  Monday  night  back  to 
her  duties,  for  Deb's  school  required  her 
attention  the  next  day.  The  rest  had 
more  leisure,  so  they  took  the  boat  back 
to  Eeading. 

It  is  Whitsuntide  a  year  later,  and  Deb, 


Pom,  and  Edie  have  met  again  in  the  little 
cottage  at  Goring.  Changes  have  taken 
place  during  the  year.  Demure,  blue-eyed 
Uttle  Dot  is  actually  married  to  Lancelot 
Lane,  and  the  pair  are  in  Switzerland. 

Lil  is  radiant  and  busy  making  ready 
her  wedding  garments,  for  Fortune  has 
smiled  upon  Charlie.  He  has  three  pic- 
tures in  the  Academy,  and  one  is  making  a 
considerable  stir ;  and  Charlie  is  likely  to 
become  famous. 

So  the  three  remaining  Sisters  meet  at 
Goring  to  recount  how  faithfully  they  have 
kept  Uieir  vows. 

"  We  won't  talk  in  the  house,"  dedared 
Deb.  *'  I  fancy  that  Lancelot  Lane  must 
have  heard  us  last  year — the  lattice  was 
open." 

So  in  the  cool  evening  they  stroll  into 
the  rich  meadows  along  the  towing  path, 
and  they  find  a  seat  on  a  gnarled  stump 
under  the  willows. 

"  Let  Deb  begin,"  commanded  Edie,  and 
Deb  began. 

*' Sisters,  I  have  kept  my  vow,  and  it 
shall  be  sacred  all  my  life ;  but  it  was  a 
vow  which  never  ought  to  have  been 
taken.  Gabriel  Greystone  is  a  married 
man,  and  has  been  married  for  years.  I 
discovered  it  accidentally.  You  know  I 
have  recently  been  appointed  to  one  of  the 
London  Board  Schools.  Among  the  upper 
standard  girls  to  whom  I  teach  physiology 
I  noticed  two  bonny,  brown-eyed  litde 
maids,  who  smiled  bewitchingly  when  I 
spoke  to  them.  Their  names  were  Gabrielle 
and  Ernestine  Greystone,  and  subsequent 
enquiries  proved  that  my  ideal  man  is 
their  father.  I  have  seen  their  mother 
once ;  she  is  a  pale  little  woman  with  big 
black  eyes.  I  get  wearied  of  the  monotony 
of  life  sometimes,  and  then  I  go  to  meet- 
ings and  hear  Gabriel  Greystone  talk  and 
flash  his  beau^ful  smiles.  It  puts  a  new 
heart  into  me,  and  I  go  on  agaUi.  I  know 
him  just  to  speak  to ;  but  I  dare  say  he 
forgets  me  until  he  sees  me  again,  and 
then  he  can  never  recall  my  name." 

And  Deb  sighed  and  sat  dowiL 

"  What  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  vowed 
only  to  wed  a  man  who  is  already 
married,"  said  Pom. 

'*  It  was  a  mistake,  dear.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  a  bachelor,"  said  Deb. 
*'We  make  mistakes  someUmes  in  this 
tangled  world  of  ours." 

Ilien  Edie  arose. 

"Sisters,"  she  said,  ''I  have  kept  my 
vow,  and  am  likely  to  keep  it  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.    Timothy  Nunning  has  gone 
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oyer  to  the  Church  of  Borne.  He  is  going 
to  be  a  priest.  It  was  the  art  pomt  of 
view  which  attracted  him  so  strongly.  Tet 
it  is  sad,  for  Toynbee  has  lost  a  worthy 
worker.  I  monm  his  loss  with  many/'  and 
Edie  sat  down  with  cheeks  paler  than 
Qsnal. 

**  Poor  Edie/'  mnrmnred  Pom. 

''The  illusions  of  life  pass  away," 
muttered  Deb. 

Then  Pom  got  up. 

"  My  Greek  god,  Ernest  Michael  BaUey, 
with  the  glorious  head  and  the  rich,  mellow 
voice,  has  passed  away  from  the  rank  of 
Oxford  lecturers.  We  know  htm  no  more 
at  our  centre.  Yesterday  he  was  married 
to  a  rich  American  heiress.  I've  seen  her. 
She  has  a  loud,  disagreeable  voice  and  a 
very  red  complexion.  She  is  rolling  in 
riches ;  she  has  a  palace  in  Florence,  and 
they  are  going  to  live  there.  I  saw  the 
wedding.    I  shall  always  keep  my  vow." 

And  Pom  sat  down,  looking  paler  and 
purer  than  ever. 

The  grey  twilight  deepened,  and  the 
moon  arose.  There  was  no  sound  save  the 
dip  of  the  sculls  from  a  passing  boat. 

"Anyway,  Lil  and  Dot  are  happy," 
said  Deb  at  length. 

"  And  we  shall  be  Grey  Nuns  for  ever," 
murmured  Pom. 

''Let  us  go  home,"  said  Edie. 

And  the  three  Sisters  vanished  in  the 
grey  twilight. 


A  PEEP  AT  THE  PLANETS. 


Everybody  is  supposed  to  know  that 
the  stars  which  glitter  in  the  sky  are  of 
two  completely  distinct  descriptions. 

First,  there  are  the  innumerable  stars 
called  "  fixed,"  because  their  relative  mo- 
tions amongst  themselves,  or  in  space,  are 
so  slfghtly  apparent  to  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  as  to  be  ascertained  only  by  long  and 
skilled  observation.  It  will  seem  strange  to 
be  told  that,  amongst  these,  there  exist  a  few, 
perhaps  many,  black  stars — stars  which, 
having  once  shone,  shine  no  longer.  These 
fixed  stars  we  behold,  year  after  year,  at  the 
same  seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  same 
positions  in  the  heavens^  and  in  the  same 
groupings  amongst  tiiemselves.  la  fact 
they  are  independent,  individual  suns, 
shining  by  their  own  light,  each  sun 
having,  in  all  probability,  a  set  of  planets  re- 
volving, at  successive  distances,  round  it. 

Secondlv,  there  are  a  few  other  stars, 
some  of  wem  very  bright,  although,  like 


the  moon,  shining  with  light  reflected  from 
the  sun,  and  visibly  ever  changing  place, 
called  "planets,"  from  a  Greek  word  signi- 
fying "  erratic."  They  are  Milton's  "  five 
other  wandering  fires,"  the  earth  not  beings 
by  him,  reckoned  as  a  star,  though  it 
really  is  one  for  the  rest  of  the  planets. 
Uranus  and  ITeptune  were  then  unknown. 
Their  actual  wanderings  are  caused  by 
their  progress  in  their  orbits  round  the 
sun,  besides  their  apparent  change  of 
place  resulting  from  the  earth's  motion  in 
her  own  proper  orbit,  exactly  as,  in  a 
railway  carriage,  objects  along  the  road 
appear  to  be  moving  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. 

Of  course,  all  the  planets  being  the 
offspring,  or  at  least  the  hangers-on,  of 
the  sun,  are  incalculably  nearer  to  us  than 
any  of  the  fixed  stars.  "  Incalculably  "  is 
the  correct  expression ;  for  only  of  a  very 
few  has  the  exact,  or  perhaps  only  the 
approximate,  distance  been  determined. 
With  Uie  unassisted  eye  I  cap  clearly  see 
that  an  immenee  interval  of  space  lies 
between,  say  Mars,  and  any  fixed  star 
which  shines  (in  perspective)  close  beside 
it  I  can  also  see  that  Venus  is  much 
nearer  to  us  than  Jupiter.  They  seem 
like  lamps  suspended,  far  away  from  each 
other,  in  the  sky.  And,  doubtless,  other 
people,  by  looking  attentively,  can  see  the 
same. 

In  peeping  at  the  planets  it  is  a  good 
plan,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  proceeding  from  the  sun  out 
wards.  But  the  aspect  of  the  starry 
heavens,  the  planets  themselves,  give  us 
absolutely  no  idea  of  the  solar  system. 
To  form  a  correct  notion  of  what  it  is  l|ke 
we  must  disengage  ourselves,  in  thought, 
from  the  globe  on  which  we  live,  and 
imagine  ourselves  removed  to  a  distance 
sufficient  to  allow  us  to  embrace  at  a 
glance  the  group  of  little  worlds  of  which 
a  very  ordinary  star,  our  sun,  is  the  centre. 

Around  the  sun  eight  principal  planets 
revolve  at  unequal  distances.  Of  these 
eight  planets  six  are  attended  by  satellites, 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  in  turn  the  centres 
of  smaller  systems  representing  the  solar 
system  in  miniature.  Thus,  the  earth  has 
one  satellite,  the  moon;  Mars  has  two, 
only  quite  recently  actually  discovered, 
though  previously  guessed  at  by  Voltaire ; 
Jupiter,  four;  Saturn,  eight;  Uranus, 
four;  Neptune,  the  most  distant  known 
planet  up  to  the  present  time,  has  at 
least  one. 

The  moat  striking  feature  in  this  system. 
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and  that  which  might  ahnost  be  called  its 
originalit7i  is  that  the  son  revolvea  on 
itselfi  from  right  to  left,  in  a  direction 
contray  to  that  taken  by  the  hands  of  a 
watchf  and  that  all  the  planets  move  round 
it,  in  the  same  direction,  almost  in  the 
same  plane  or  level,  namely,  that  of  the 
son's  eqoator,  describing  orbits  very  nearly 
circular. 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  all  these  bodies, 
great  and  small,  had  been  pat  in  motion 
by  one  vast  gyratory  impolse,  and  that  the 
secondary  systems  of  the  earth,  Mars, 
Japiter,  and  the  rest,  are  smaller  eddies 
swimming  in  and  carried  along  with  the 
great  original  vortex  or  whirlpool )  Such 
was  Descartes's  belief.  If  the  solar 
system  be  not  actually,  at  present^  a 
vortex  of  the  kind  described,  it  must 
have  been  so  constituted  in  the  beginnine, 
by  a  rotatory  movement  in  the  nebuk 
which  gave  it  birth. 

The  heavens  exhibit  here  and  there  a 

Seat  number  of  gigantic  masses  of  matter 
a  state  of  excessive  rarity,  like  a  chaotic 
haze,  without  definite  form,  and  with  only 
just  a  sufficient  degree  of  condensation  to 
enable  them  to  emit  a  feeble  light  To 
distinguish  them  it  requires  generally  a 

Kwerful  telescope ;  with  that  they  are  to 
found  by  thousands  in  the  sky.  They 
are  the  Nebulsd. 

If  you  could  by  favour  obtain  admit- 
tance to  an  observatory  some  starlight 
night,  you  should,  some  days  before- 
hand, inform  your  friend  the  astronomer 
that  your  desire  at  present  is  solely  to 
examine  the  Nebulas  in  different  de- 
grees of  condensation.  Thus  forewarned, 
your  guide  and  instructor  will  select  the 
most  strongly  characterised  objects,  cal- 
culate their  present  positions,  and  prepare 
his  most  powerful  instrument.  Personally 
conducted,  you  will  thus  be  enabled  to  take 
a  most  interesting  journey  through  the 
heavens. 

The  nebula  of  Orion  is  seen  to  be  far 
from  clearly  defined  in  form.  One  part 
of  it  can  be  distinguished  as  more  brilliant 
than  the  rest ;  the  condensation  of  chaotic 
matter  being  farbher  advanced  there  than 
elsewhere.  Otherwise  its  light  is  feeble. 
Long  streams  of  matter  are  visible,  whose 
destiny  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 

The  nebula  of  Andromeda  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  the  heavens. 
It  is  already  almost  geometrical  in  shape, 
and  its  centre  exhibits  a  most  decided 
concentration. 

The    nebula  of    the  Lion    consists  of 


luminous  circles  or  rings,  in  a  quite  ad- 
vanced state  of  formatfoD,  like  ttie  rings 
or  spirals  of  water  spinning  round  in  an 
eddy.  The  curious  double  nebulsd  of  the 
Virgin  and  Aquarius  are  evidently  ap- 
proaching their  final  transformation  into 
stars. 

There  exists,  in  short,  a  complete  series 
of  growths,  beginnbig  with  a  shapeless  and 
slightly  luminous  mist,  and  endmg  in  one 
or  several  suns,  diversely  associated.  True, 
we  do  not  witness  the  actual  progress  of 
these  transformations ;  but  we  fouow  the 
example  of  the  botanist,  idio  studies  in  a 
forest  tiie  successive  degrees  of  dei^elope- 
ment  of  each  species  of  teee. 

Consequently,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  the  formation  of  the  universe  is  still 
being  continued  before  our  eyes.  At  first, 
we  have  the  separation  of  nebulsd  from  out 
of  a  general  chaos;  and  finally  incandescent 
stars,  or  other  smaller  globes — the  Uack 
stars  already  mentioned — ^which  we  do  not 
see,  because  thdr  formation  has  given 
rise  to  so  little  heat  that  their  light  is 
already  extinguished. 

Laplace's  theory  that  the  sun  and  all 
the  planets  have  been  formed  out  of  one 
and  the  same  nebula  may  now  be  taken 
to  be  accepted.  From  the  chaotic  matter 
spread  throughout  celestial  space  attraction 
and  grouping  generated  a  gigantic  mass. 
But  dl  condensation  caused  by  the  meeting 
of  parbicles  of  matter  and  the  destruction 
of  their  acquired  velocity  produces  heat 
Those  particles,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their 
meeting,  became  heated.  Little  by  little 
the  entire  mass  grew  into  a  sphere  of 
incandescent  vapour. 

We  now  know  the  mass  of  tlus  our 
nebula,  which  in  fact  is  tiie  sum  of  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  composing  our  solar 
system.  If  this  total  quantity  of  matter 
were  equally  distributed  tbjroughout  a 
sphere  whose  primitive  radius  should  be 
ten  times  the  distance  from  the  sun  to  the 
farthest  known  planet,  Neptun^  it  would 
be  found  that  every  cubic  mile  of  this 
chaos  would  contain  no  more  solid  matter 
than  is  to  be  found  in,  say,  an  English 
shilling.  The  density  of  the  chaos  would 
be  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  times  less  than  that  of  afr  remain- ' 
ing  in  the  vacuum  of  an  afr-pump. 

Such  a  primordial  chaos  is  less  per- 
ceptible by  our  eyes  than  the  very  rarest 
and  thinnest  mist  It  became  luminous 
and  visible  by  condensation  and  ike  con- 
sequent rise  in  its  temperature.  Gradually, 
under  the  influence  of  rotation,  the  nebula 
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divided  into  parallel  zones,  or  rings.  The 
rings  in  tarn  gathered  themselves  together 
in  lomlnoas  Spheres,  and  the  remaining 
central  mass  became  the  sna  In  other 
words,  the  incandescent  mass  which  now 
forms  the  son  left  behind  it,  while  in  its 
coarse  of  formation,  small  spherical  masses 
wUch  are  the  planets.  The  planets,  so 
constftated  in  their  respective  places,  have 
all  continued  to  revolve  in  the  direction  of 
the  initial  movement  —  like  the  central 
remnant,  like  the  son  himsel£  Sach  is 
Laplace's  magnificent  synthesis,  or,  if  yoa 
so  prefer  it^  specolatioa 

Taming  onr  back  upon  the  san,  the 
first  recognised  Mid  acknowledged  planet 
we  meet  with  is  Mereary.  Some  say  that 
there  ooght  to  be  a  planet  between  the  san 
and  Mereary,  which,  if  foand,  would  have 
to  be  named  Yalcan.  Bat  it  has  not  yet 
been  foand^  though  we  can  hardly  assert 
that  it  is  not  ttiere,  the  proof  of  a  negative 
being  difficult 

Have  you  ever  seen  Mercury  t  Possibly. 
But  when  yon  saw  it  did  you  know  it  to 
be  Mercury)  Doabtfal.  It  is  so  hard 
to  get  a  s^ht  of  it  that,  when  seen  by 
accident,  one  may  be  excused  for  failing 
to  salute  it  as  an  every -day  bowing 
acquaintance. 

Although  Mercury  is  the  smallest  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  that  are  allowed  to  take 
rank  as  planets,  it  has  mountains  tiiat  are 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  any  that  we 
have  on  eartL  Its  day,  as  far  as  can  with 
difficulty  be  ascertained,  is  a  fraction  longer 
than  our  own,  while,  strangely  enough,  the 
enormous  planet  Jupiter  has  a  day  so  short, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  how  its  inhabitants  con- 
trive to  fulfil  their  diurnal  duties. 

Mercury's  orbit,  far  from  being  circular, 
is  a  long  ellipse — indeed,  the  longest  of 
planetary  ellipses — so  that  the  planet  is 
much  nearer  to  the  sun  at  one  time  of  its 
year  tlum  at  another.  As  the  interval 
between  these  two  epochs  is  only  six 
weeks,  it  follows  that  Mercury  passes  rapidly 
through  singular  alternations  of  light  and 
heat. 

The  planet  takes  no  more  than  eighty- 
eight  days — ^less  than  three  months — to 
complete  its  orbit  The  exact  time  is 
eighty-seven  days  twenty-three  hours  fif- 
teen minutes  forty-six  seconds.  Its  orbit 
being  *' interior,"  or  lying  between  the 
earth  and  the  spm,  the  planet  consequently 
exhibits  phases  analogoas  to  those  of 
Venus  and  the  moon.  While  passing 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  a  position  I 
called  its  inferior  conjunction,  we  cannot  | 


see  it  because  it  is  its  dark  hemisphere 
which  is  turned  towards  us.  Before  and 
after  the  conjunction  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  its  illuminated  hemisphere,  a  bright 
thin  thread  of  a  crescent  being  then  jast 
visible.  The  telescope  can  never  show  it 
perfectly  round  on  full,  because  at  the 
time  wnen  it  should  so  appear  it  is  behind 
and  eclipsed  by  the  sun.  On  account  of 
its  close  neighbourhood  to  the  sun  it  is 
visible  for  as  in  evenings  and  momings^ 
only,  never  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  always  by  twilight 

As  its  distance  from  the  earth  varies 
considerably,  according  to  its  position  in 
its  orbiti  its  appar«it  diameter  varies  in 
the  same  proportion.  Its  actual  diameter 
is  a  little  more  than  a  thbd  of  the  earth's, 
Le.,  as  three  hundred  and  seventy-six,  or 
three  hundred  and  seventy-three,  is  to  a 
thousand.  This  little  globe,  therefore,  is. 
in  round  numbers,  omy  nine  thousand 
miles  in  circumference. 

Mercury  sometimes  passes  just  between 
the  sun  and  ourselves,  and  then  appears  as 
a  small,  very  black  round  spot  ididing 
across  the  solar  surface.  Daring  one  of 
these  transits,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1799, 
the  German  astronomer,  Schroeter,  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  during  the  whole  of  the 
transit,  a  luminous  point  on  the  planet's 
black  disk.  A  similar  observation  was 
made  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1868,  by 
Dr.  Huggins,  who  also  saw  an  equally 
persistent  liuninous  point  on  the  black 
disk  not  far  from  the  centre.  From 
Schroeter's  observation  it  was  concluded 
that  active  volcanoes  exist  on  Mercury's 
surface,  which  would  be  one  more  analogy 
between  that  planet's  physicid  constitution 
and  the  earth's.  Schroeier  was  a  skilful 
observer,  and  so  we  know  is  Dr.  Huggins. 
Nevertheless,  M.  Camille  Flammarion — to 
whom  this  pi^er  is  much  indebted  — 
believes  there  must  haye  been  some  optfcal 
illusion,  for  he  carefally  observed  that 
same  transit'  of  Mercury,  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  1868,  in  search  of  any  luminous 
point  that  might  appear  on  the  dark  disk, 
with  the  result  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  visible.  None  of  tiie  other  astro- 
nomers who  observed  the  transit  with 
instruments  of  very  various  powers,  saw 
anything  either. 

Our  general  idea  of  life  on  the  surface  of 
a  planet  is  that  it  depends  on  the  existence 
there  of  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  re- 
sembling our  own.  In  the  present  case, 
therefore,  the  vital  question  is.  Has 
Mercury    an   atmosphere)     To    this   an 
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affirmative  answer  may  be  gtvea  Dr. 
Hoggins,  describing  the  above-mentioned 
transit  of  1868,  in  the  Monthly  Notices 
of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  says : 

"While  attentively  examining  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  black  spot 
formed  by  Mercury,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering a  satellite,  if  one  exists,  I  noticed 
that  the  planet  was  *  sorroonded  by  an 
aoreole,  or  ring  of  light,  a  little  more 
brilliant  than  the  san.  Its  breadth  was 
about  one-third  of  the  planet's  apparent 
diameter." 

From  which  and  other  competent  testi- 
mony we  may  conclude  that  Mercury  is 
surrounded  by  a  considerable  and  dense 
atmosphere. 

As  weight,  or  the  force  of  gravity,  on  the 
surface  of  Mercury  is  only  the  half  of  what 
it  is  with  us,  gigantic  animds  correspond- 
ing to  our  elephants,  mammoths,  and  pre- 
historic reptiles  would  move  about  with 
the  same  ease  and  agility  as  dogs,  gazelles, 
squirrels,  and  lizards  do  with  us.  We  can 
readily  imagine  what  changes  this  di£Ference 
of  weight  must  cause  in  the  material  works, 
and  even  the  intellectual  labours,  on  the 
surface  of  another  planet 

An  important  fact,  discovered  so  recently 
as  1889  by  SchiapareUi,  will,  if  confirmed, 
set  at  rest  all  uncertainty  respecting  the 
length  of  the  Mercurial  day.  He  states  that 
this  planet,  while  completing  its  orbit,  con- 
stantly turns  the  same  face  to  the  sun, 
exactly  as  the  moon  does  to  us  while 
revolving  round  the  earth;  so  that  one 
hemisphere  is  incessantly  illuminated, 
while  the  other  hemisphere  is  always  in 
darkness.  Eternal  day  on  one  side,  eternal 
night  on  the  other.  These  conditions 
would  seem  to  preclude  the  habitability  of 
Mercury.  Bat  M.  Flammarion,  who  is 
fond  of  imagining  that  every  possible 
world  is  habitable  by  vegetable  organisms 
and  living  creatures,  exclaims:  "Who 
knows  1  The  variety  of  creation  is  infinite." 

Perhaps  'the  shady  side  of  Mercury  is 
preferable  as  a  residence.  Its  deep  and 
dense  atmosphere  would  cover  it  with 
a  twilight  quite  sufficient  for  the  guidance 
of  eyes  adapted  to  the  circumstances. 
There  exist,  even  with  us,  tropical  plants 
that  rejoice  in  plenty  of  heat  and  little 
direct  sunshine.  Although  laxks  woiUd 
not  fall  ready  roasted  from  the  sky,  unless 
they  had  ventured  too  far  on  the  sunny 
side,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  edible 
fruits,  perhaps  also  roots,  might  prosper 
and  ripen  on  the  soil  of  Mercury. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  VERNON. 

By  a.  MOBERLY. 

Author  of  "  Lady  Valeria,'*  etc.,  tie. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

I  STOOD  up  facing  the  light,  my  head 
well  up  that  my  face  might  be  seen  plainly, 
and  waited.  I  heard  Um  hesitating  with 
his  hand  on  the  door,  then  with  a  quick, 
unsteady  step  he  entered. 

"  L^anie  1 "  the  voice  was  smooth  and 
gentle  enough,  ''  so  you  have  come  back  to 
me ! "  And  he  came  forward  with  out- 
stretched arms.    I  looked  him  full  in  the 

face.    <'  What  the  devil ! **    his  arms 

dropped  and  he  stood  thunderstruck.  It 
was  as  complete  testimony  to  my  not 
being  his  wife  as  I  could  have  desired. 
« Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing 
here )"  he  asked  angrily. 

''Sir  Claude  Levison  can  best  explain 
the  mistake  that  has  been  made  in  bringing 
me  here.  I  am,  as  you  see,  npt  Mrs. 
Vernon  at  all,  and  I  am  going  directly. 
I  am  sorry  for  having  intruded,  but  it  was 
quite  an  accident." 

"Hullo!  Stop!  You  don't  go  like 
that.  The  door's  locked,  and  I've  got  the 
key  in  my  pocket." 

"  Come  and  unlock  it  for  me,  if  you 
nlease  " 

"  Not  till  I've  got  to  the  bottom  of  this. 
What  made  you  pass  as  my  wife  with 
Levison,  eh ) " 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  explainf  it  all  to  you ; 
but  at  some  other  time.  I  have  been  an 
invalid  and  must  go  home  now." 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  shall !  You've  got 
to  explain  at  once.  You've  brought  me  up 
from  the  country  on  false  pretences,  and 
you  must  pay  for  it." 

He  looked  at  me  insolently  and  put  his 
back  against  the  door.  A  contemptible 
litUe  creature,  slight  and  neatiy  made, 
with  tiny  hands  and  feet,  a  pale  discoloured 
face  with  worn  lines  round  his  blood-shot 
eyes,  a  mean  forehead,  and  silky  black 
hair  and  moustache.  He  looked  such  a 
shabby  littie  bully  as  he  stood  there  block- 
iog  my  way,  that  I  felt  I  had  it  in  me  to 
seize  him  and  shake  him  into  good  be- 
haviour, had  such  a  proceeding  been  either 
dignified  or  politic.  As  it  was  neither,  I 
turned  silently  away. 

«  He,  he  1 "  he  tittered ;  <<  you  did  that 
well.  Were  you  ever  on  the  stage  t  I 
declare  you  looked  like  putting  a  Imife 
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into  me.    It  makes  me  nervous  to  be  left 
alone  with  yoo.     Hi,  Baal,  Baal ! " 

He  opened  the  door  and  I  heard  a  soft 
pit-a-pat,  then  a  formidable  lower  jaw  and 
set  of  gleamine  teeth  came  firat  round 
the  doorjamb,  Followed  by  the  wrinkled, 
sinister  face,  deep  chest,  and  bandy  legs  of 
an  evil-looking  ball  terrier,  who  eyed  me 
askance  with  eyes  as  blood-shot  as  his 
master's.  He  came  silently  up  to  Mr. 
Vernon  and  stood  beside  him,  looking 
from  him  to  me  as  if  waiting  for  orders. 

''Isn't  he  a  beauty)  And  as  staunch 
as  he  is  lovely.  He'd  be  at  your  throat  in 
the  lifting  of  a  finger,  and  you  might  cut 
him  to  small,  pieces  before  he'd  leave  go. 
You're  not  wanted,  sir ;  lie  down."  Baal 
betook  himself  to  a  comer  where  the  sun- 
light fell,  and  dropped  heavily  down. 
"  There,  you  see,  I'm  not  quite  unprotected. 
Now,  please,  we'll  have  the  story.  How  do 
you  come  to  be  here,  and  what  iis  the  mean- 
ing of  your  kind  interest  in  my  affairs ) " 

He  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  his 
disagreeable  eyes  wandered  over  my  face. 

"Your  wife  is  dead,"  I  told  Idm 
abruptly.  ''Has  been  dead  these  three 
months  or  more." 

He  started,  and  a  curious  look  passed 
over  his  face. 

"The  deuce  she  is !  Can  you  prove  that  9 " 

"  I  think  so,  with  a  little  trouble." 

"Did  she  leave  a  will  r' 

"I  cannot  tell  you.  I  know  very  little 
of  her  affairs.  She  was  killed  in  a  railway 
accident,  and  I  was  a  traveller  in  the  same 
train." 

"  Dead,  dead,"  he  repeated  once  or  twice, 
flinging  himself  back  in  Iiis  chair  and  biting 
his  nails  viciously  while  he  gazed  frown- 
ingly  at  the  floor.  "  I  can't  make  your  story 
square  with  Levison's,"  he  said  roughly. 
"  Tell  me  how  you  got  into  her  place." 

I  made  the  narrative  as  brief  as  I  could. 
As  I  spoke  he  looked  fixedly  at  me,  blink- 
ing and  biting  the  ends  of  his  moustache 
or  his  nails  indiscriminately. 

"Yes,  you're  like  her;  that's  certain. 
Quite  near  enough  to  take  in  old  Fortesoue, 
who  never  saw  her  but  on  her  wedding 
day,  smothered  up  in  a  veU,  you  know. 
You're  her  colour  and  height,  but  not  her 
age — any  fool  might  know  that.  You're  a 
better  set-up  woman,  too,  and  I  should 
say  a  deuced  deal  sharper;   but  you  are 

like    enough  to  pass    muster "     He 

suddenly  turaed  round  in  his  chair  away 
from  me,  and  I  saw  Iiis  shoulders  shak- 
ing with  suppressed  laughter.  "Excuse 
me,  Miss — ah — Margison,"  he  gasped,  his 


face  concealed.  "  I'm  naturally  somewhat 
overcome.  This  awful  news — so  distress- 
ingly sudden  —  quite  unprepared,  you 
know.    I  shall  be  myself  again  directly." 

I  did  not  wait  for  him  to  get  the  com- 
mand of  his  feelings,  but  left  the  room 
indignantly.  Had  there  been  a  key  in  the 
door  I  would  have  locked  him  and  his  dog 
in  together ;  but  it  had  been  removed. 

I  tried  the  latch  of  the  front  door.  It 
was,  as  he  had  said,  fastened.  The  great 
bolts  were  undrawn  and  the  chain  not  put 
up;  even  the  ordinary  latch  was  caught 
back.  Nothing  stood  between  me  and 
freedom  but  a  narrow  strip  of  iron ;  but  it 
was  sufficient.  I  was  mad  enough  to  strain 
with  all  my  poor  strength  at  the  handle, 
but  it  held.  I  even  tore  at  the  woodwork 
of  the  door-frame  with  mv  nails.  It  was 
rotten,  and  had  splintered  already  where 
the  bolt  went  in.  Then  I  thought  of  the 
upstairs  rooms.  If  I  could  fasten  myself 
in^to  one  of  them  and  call  for  help  from  the 
window  I  I  sped  up  the  staircase,  but 
faster  yet  came  a  dull  patter  behind  me, 
and  Baal  passed  me  and  reached  the  land- 
ing first.  I  turned  and  ran  down  again, 
the  dog  always  at  my  heels.  Several  doors 
opened  from  the  hall;  one  stood  aju.  I 
made  for  it,  hoping  to  get  in  first  and  place 
the  door  between  me  and  the  creature; 
but  he  was  too  quick  for  me. 

It  was  a  small  pantry,  the  window  un- 
fortunately narrow  and  protected  by  iron 
bars.  Some  one  had  left  the  relics  of  a 
meal  there — dregs  of  beer  in  a  tumbler,  a 
plate  with  some  scraps  of  meat-pie,  and  a 
knife.  It  was  dean  and  sharpened  to  a 
point  by  long  wear.  I  snatched  it  up,  and 
the  very  touch  gave  me  courage.  Baal 
had  some  doubts  about  the  proceeding  and 
gave  a  suggestion  of  a  growl  in  falsetto.  I 
threw  him  the  remnant  of  pie,  which  he 
swallowed  in  a  snap,  and  fitted  the  knife 
into  the  lining  of  my  cloak,  so  that 
the  haft  came  ready  to  my  hand.  There 
was  no  object  in  staying  where  I  was, 
so  I  walked  deliberately  back  to  the 
dining-room  to  make  one  last  energetic 
demand  for  release.  If  it  were  refused — 
well,  I  should  be  no  worse  off. 

Mr.  Vernon  was  sitting  where  I  had  left 
him,  lighting  a  cigar,  Iiis  face  h'ghted  up 
with  a  look  of  malicious  expectation. 

"  Been  taking  a  look  round  1  I'm  afraid 
we  are  not  quite  in  order  yet.  You  must 
give  us  time." 

He  puffed  at  his  cigar  between  each 
sentence,  his  eyes  contracting  as  if  in  the 
enjoyment  of  some  private  joke. 
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*'Yoa  can  have  no  poBuble  reason  for 
detaining  me  here,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  think. 
I  am  recdly  anzions  to  go ;  my  friends  will 
have  missed  me  by  thiB  time  and  will  be 
nneasy  aboat  me." 

"Your  friends)  Ah,  you  mean  old 
Fortescae.  Don't  distress  yourself  about 
him.  He's  safe  enongh  down  in  the 
country  running  after  Muriel  Come, 
don't  say  you're  tired  of  me  yet  Let's  be 
friends.  Miss  Margison." 

"You  are  not  going  the  way  to  gain 
either  my  friendsmp  or  respect,"  I  said 
gravely. 

*'  No )  Well,  then,  you  shall  teach  me 
better.  I  mean  to  give  you  the  chance." 
He  grinned  wickedly  to  himself,  got  up 
lazily,  and  came  to  me.  ''Come  and  sit 
down.  I've  lots  to  say  to  you.  I  heard 
you  out;  it's  only  fair  you  should  do  the 
^ame  by  me." 

I  shook  off  the  hand  that  he  laid  on  my 
arm,  and  sat  down  determined  to  hear  him 
out  patiently.  Baal  still  stood  close  to 
me,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  master,  who 
drove  him  away  with  an  oath  to  his  old 
comer. 

'*IiOok  at  my  side  of  the  case,  Miss 
Margisoa  My  wife  left  me  years  ago.  I'd 
rather  not  tell  you  how.  She's  dei^,  so  it 
may  be  forgotten.  She  was  a  rich  womaif. 
I'm  a  poor  man ;  but  I'm  left  to  keep  up 
the  pliice  with  the  child  on  my  hands,  too. 
The  other  man  dies,  and  she  lives  abroad 
till  it  suits  her  to  come  home,  when,  for 
my  daughter's  sake,  I  resolve  to  forgive 
the  past  and  take  her  back.  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  accident— how  should  It  I 
only  hear  from  Levison  ttiat  I  may  expect 
to  meet  her  here  to-day.  Hurry  up  to 
town  full  of  joy  and  expectation,  to  find — 
what )  That  my  L6onie  is  lost  to  me  for 
ever,  and  that  a  stranger  is  masquerading 
in  her  guise." 

I  was  not  taken  in  for  a  moment  by  his 
burlesque  sentiment;  nor  did  he  intend 
that  I  should  be. 

"You  cannot  accuse  me  of  attempting 
to  deceive  you,  Mr.  Yemoa  Sir  Ckude 
Levison  might  have  known  the  truth  if  he 
had  cared  to  do  so.  Colonel  Fortescue 
knows  it  already." 

He  started  and  looked  rather  alarmed. 

"Since  when,  I  wonder?  Not  long, 
or  I  should  have  heard  from  him.  I've 
no  time  to  lose,  then.  So  here's  the 
state  of  things.  If  my  wife  is  dead  she 
has  left  a  will;  and  whoever  she  has 
left  her  money  to,  it  is  not  to  me.  Here 
I   am,  a  beggar,  with  a  rich    wife   and 


a  rich  daughter,  and  not  a  penny  to  call 
my  own.  I'll  stand  it  no  longer.  If 
L6onie  had  lived  she  would — she  must 
have  helped  me.  It  the  money  has  gone 
to  Muriel  I'm  further  off  it  than  ever.  Now, 
you  have  chosen  to  take  Mrs.  Vernon's 
character  upon  you  for  your  own  purposes, 
and  I  intend  you  shall  continue  to  do  so 
for  mine.  Do  you  understand  1  None  of 
your  friends  have  come  forward  to  recog- 
nise you,  so  I  recognise  you.  You  are  my 
wife.    I  am  prepared  to  swear  to  it." 

He  was  in  wicked  earnest.  There  was  a 
world  of  vile  intention  in  his  leering  eyes 
and  cynical  smile. 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  dear  1 "  he  asked, 
moving  towards  me. 

I  don't  know  what  I  said  —  how  I 
answered  him.  A  hot  surging  flood  of 
rage  and  horror  seemed  to  rise  in  me, 
blmding  my  eyes  and  sweeping  away  all 
consciousness  of  what  I  might  be  saying  or 
doing.  It  must  have  passed  in  an  instant, 
for  his  extended  hand  had  not  touched 
me,  or  else  he  had  drawn  back  in  fear. 
I  was  clutching  the  knife-haft  under  my 
cloak,  and  incoherent  words  were  pouring 
from  my  lips.  He  was  in  abject  terror, 
his  face  a  sickly  grey,  and  his  cigar  had 
dropped  from  his  fingers. 

"Here,  Baal,  Baal,"  he  screamed. 
"  Watch  her  1 " 

Baal  came  up  in  two  bounds  and 
stopped,  his  glaring  eyes  fixed  on  me, 
his  nostril  quivering,  every  muscle  under 
his  sleek  hide  tense,  but  silent,  watchful, 
quivering  with  impatience  for  a  sign  from 
his  master. 

Mr.  Vernon  picked  up  his  cigar. 

"You  handsome  shrew  1  You'll  want 
some  tambg,  I  see.  Shan't  like  you  any 
the  worse  for  having  a  spirit  of  your  own, 
but  you  must  be  made  to  understand  who 
is  master.  I  shall  leave  you  to  cool  now 
and  think  it  over.  Eemember,  you'll 
be  better  off  as  Mrs.  Vernon  than  as  a 
friendless  pauper,  which  seems  the  alter- 
native. You'll  have  plenty  of  money  to 
spend — ^you'U  have  to  draw  the  cheques, 
you  know,  or  perhaps,  if  the  lawyers  can 
put  me  up  to  some  dodge  for  arranging 
the  money  supplies  satisfactorily  once  for 
all,  you  may,  if  you  choose,  depart  in 
peace,  though  I  hope  you  will  not.  I  seem 
to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you.  Now  turn 
that  over  in  your  mind  while  I  go  and 
look  in  on  Levboa  I  should  not  advise 
you  to  stir  or  make  any  noise.  Baal  won't 
stand  it." 

He  drew  on  his  gloves,   keeping  hie 
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unpleasant  eyes  fixed  on  my  face  to  the 
last,  took  up  his  hat  and  stick,  and  de- 
parted. I  was  too  thankful  that  he  had 
gone  at  first  to  do  anything  hut  rest  in  my 
chafar  and  try  to  think.  Then  the  fnU 
horror  of  the  position  came  over  me  and  I 
felt  I  must  shriek  or  swoon,  but  a  note 
of  warning  from  Baal,  a  sort  of  strangled 
growl,  and  a  sidelong  glance  of  his  savage 
eyes  stopped  me  on  the  verge  of  hysterics. 
Minutes  went  by,  and  then  hours.  The 
sunlight  travelled  in  a  long  slant  across 
the  wall  of  the  room  and  then  died  out, 
and  the  slips  of  sky  above  the  shutters 
grew  greyer.  It  was  cold,  the  chill  of 
evening  was  in  the  air,  and  I  was  stiff  and 
cramped.  Tha  fire  in  the  grate  died  out 
in  ashes^  for  I  dared  not  move  to  replenish 
it.  Baal  had  dropped  his  muzzle  on  his 
fore-paws  as  he  lay«  but  was  on  the  alert  at 
the  slightest  stir  I  made.  A  deadly  terror 
of  the  brute  came  over  me,  of  the  ferocious 
savage  working  the  will  of  the  cowardly 
savage  his  master.  My  fingers  touched 
the  knife,  but  I  felt  how  weak  and 
tremulous  my  hand  had  become,  even  if  I 
could  have  tned  to  kill  him  in  cold  blood. 
Now  the  sky  above  the  shutters  grew 
deep  bluish  black,  and  the  welcome 
yellow  light  of  a  street  lamp  shone  on  the 
ceiling.  But  it  was  cold,  cold.  Through 
the  open  folding-door  icy  breaths  blew  on 
me,  ghostly  stirrings  and  flutterings  sounded 
in  its  dusky  depths.  Once  a  boy  went  by 
outside  dancing  and  whistling ;  I  listened 
to  him  as  long  as  I  could,  and  was  grateful 
for  the  sense  of  human  companionship. 
The  church  bells  rang  out  at  last,  and  then 
passed  more  footsteps  and  voices.  I  would 
have  cried  out  in  desperate  disregard  of 
consequences,  but  my  voice  was  lost  in  my 
throat.  I  was  becoming  faint  with  ex- 
citement and  long  fasting.  At  last  cold 
and  hunger  and  weariness  overcame  me, 
and  I  sat  in  a  dull  stupor  that  was  not 
sleep,  only  numb  misery. 

The  church  bells  died  away  and  the 
footsteps  ceased  by  degrees  till  the  street 
was  still  as  a  tomb. 

I  was  roused  by  a  voice  outside — some 
one  swearing  at  the  darkness  in  the  hall. 
Then  I  heard  the  striking  of  a  match,  and 
Mr.  Vernon  stumbled  in  and  nearly  fell 
over  BaaL  He  drove  him  away  with  a 
kick  and  a  curse,  and  groped  his  way  to 
the  chimney-piece,  on  wUch  stood  two 
bronze  candlesticks.  When  he  had  lighted 
a  candle  in  one  he  carried  it  to  tiie  table 
in  front  of  me,  and  then  stood  deliberately 
inspecting  me. 


''  Had  a  nice  quiet  time,  eh )  You  look 
cold.  Confound  the  fire,  it's  out.  Why 
didn't  you  keep  it  alight )  Baal  objected, 
I  suppose."  He  grinned  spitefully  at  me 
as  he  turned  up  the  astrachan  collar  of  his 
coat  and  leant,^  swinging  one  leg,  against 
the  table. 

"Feel  sorry  for  yourself,  I  should  say. 
Ready  to  be  a  sensible  girl  and  come  off 
with  me  to  have  a  snug  little  dinner 
somewhere,  and  look  in  at  the  theatre — ^no 
— Sunday — I  forgot — at  Levison's  after! 
Always  something  going  on  at  Levison's, 
and  he'll  be  awfufly  glad  to  see  you."  He 
laughed  foolishly.  ''I  say,  Muriel  would 
be  jealous  if  she  heard  him.  He's  sweet 
on  you,  is  old  Levison — tells  me  I  ain't 
good  enough  for  you ! " 

His  face  was  flushed,  and  his  hot  breath 
as  he  bent  over  towards  me  reeked  of 
spirits. 

"You  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him, 
though.  We've  got  it.  all  settled  amongst 
us.  You  shall  be  my  lawful  wife  all 
correct  and  proper,  and  you  shall  still  be 
my  L^onie.  Bless  you,  Levison  showed 
me  how  to  work  it.  He  had  gone  off  from 
here  to  that  old  fellow — Walker — ^Welsher 
— ^What  d'ye  call  him — the  hospital  doctor 
— and  told  him  you  were  still  mad,  '  nor- 
nor-east' — that  you  persisted  in  calling 
yourself  Miss  Margison,  and  that  he  thought 
there  might  be  trouble  now  your  husband 
had  come  for  you.  Doctor  said  it  was  just 
what  he  had  been  expecting  all  along,  but 
it  was  only  hallucination  and  would  wear 
out  in  time."  He  stopped  to  laugh  to 
himself.  "You  don't  seem  interested, 
L^onie,  my  dear.  I  beg  your  pardon — ^you 
were  about  to  say 1 " 

I  had  tried  to  speak  once  or  twice,  but 
my  lips  were  stiff  and  my  voice  wouldn't 
come. 

"Don't  be  sulky,  it's  unbecoming  to  a 
woman  of  your  complexion;  you'U  find 
that  a  smile  will  do  more  for  you  with  me 
than  all  those  black  looks.  I  was  going  to 
explain  Levison's  idea.  We  are  to  be 
married  over  again,  <  Elizabeth]  Margison, 
spinster,  to '  Thomas  Vernon,  widower.' 
Levison  will  see  about  the  special  license 
to-morrow.  The  old  doctor  jumped  at 
the  pl^.  He's  coming  to  the  wedding; 
only  he  and  a  parson  Levison  knows.  The 
whole  business  is  to  be  kept  as  dark  as 
possible  to  avoid  scandal.  We  shall  be 
married  here,  in  this  house,  and  you  can 
call  yourself  Mrs.  Vernon  with  a  clear 
conscience  ever  after.  What  do  you  think 
of  that  1    It's  not  every  one  who  would  go 
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to  all  ttiis  trouble  to  satisfy  a  mad  wife  or 
a  vixen  like  yourself.  What  are  yon 
frowning  for  still!  Faint  or  squeamish? 
Here,  drink  this." 

He  pulled  out  a  pocket-flask  and  hastily 
filled  the  cup.  The  smell  made  me  feel 
even  more  giddy  and  helpless.  I  pushed 
it  away  as  he  tried  to  force  it  between  my 
teethi  and  the  contents  spilt  on  the  ground. 
There  was  no  more  in  the  flAsk,  and  he 
swore  angrily. 

''I've  given  yocr  a  fair  chance,  you 
obstinate  jade.  I'm  not  going  to  stand 
this  shilly-shally  work.  IVe  that  old 
doctor's  authority  for  all  I  do,  and  if  you 
are  goine  to  behave  like  a  raging  lunatic 
he  shall  lock  you  up  for  one.  He  is  quite 
ready  to  do  so.  Tou  don't  leave  this 
house  except  as  Mrs.  Vernon.  I  wish  I'd 
thought  of  the  madhouse  at  first,  it  would 
have  been  the  shorter  way.  Confound 
Levison  and  his  meddling !  IWe  tried  fair 
means  with  you,  and  as  they  don't  seem  to 
answer " 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  turned  to 
listen.  There  were  voices  outside — men's 
voices.  Was  it  possible  that  I  could 
recognise  one,  or  was  I  in  truth  going 
mad) 

Baal  ran  to  the  shutter  and  listened  too, 
with  his  nose  at  the  opening.  The  voices 
stopped  at  the  house  door  and  the  bell  was 
rung.    Mr.  Vernon  seized  my  arm. 

*  <  Be  silent !  Stop  where  you  are.  If  you 
call  out  or  stir  I'll  kill  you,  or  Baal  will. 
Here,  Baal,  watch  her  1 " 

fie  crept  stealthUy  out  to  the  halL  A 
thundering  knock  on  the  door  sounded 
through  the  house,  and  then  the  bell  pealed 
again  and  again.  The  deliberate,  iron-shod 
tread  of  a  policeman  drew  near  and  the 
voices  recommenced.  The  knocking  and 
rioging  went  on  for  a  short  time  longer. 
Then  Mr.  Vernon  stole  back  with  an  evil 
smile  of  satisfaction,  and  I  heard  the  iron- 
shod  tread  descend  the  steps  and  move 
slowly  away.  I  was  sick  with  lost  hope  and 
desperate.  I  couldn't  cry  out,  but  I  caught 
up  the  heavy  silver-mounted  flask  that  lay 
on  the  table,  and  with  a  last  rally  of 
strength  sent  it  crashing  through  the  space 
of  glass  above  the  shutter,  uttering  a  de- 
spairing shriek  for  help.  He  turned  on  me, 
his  wicked  face  aflame  with  passion. 


*'  At  her,  Bsal ;  seize  her  I "  and  I  was 
flang  backwards  against  the  wall  by  the 
weight  of  Baal's  heavy  body  as  he  sprang 
at  my  throat. 

I  had  instmctively  flung  up  my  left  hand 
with  my  muff  on  it  to  protect  my  face, 
and  the  stiff  lining  of  my  high  fur  collar 
baffled  the  dog's  grip.  He  drove  his  feet 
into  me  struggling  for  a  firmer  hold, 
tearing,  rendmg,  worrying.  I  groped 
fruitlessly  for  my  knife,  but  it  was  under 
him.  Then  came  a  m^hty  crash  and  an 
inrush  of  men's  steps. 

"  This  way !    Hullo  ! "  shouted  one. 

''  Major  Tarrant ! "  I  screamed.  "  Help  1 
help  1 "  and  slid  down  insensible. 

It  was  Major  Tarrant.  His  familiar, 
grim  face  was  the  first  thing  I  saw  when  I 
opened  my  eyes.  He  was  Kneeling  beside 
me,  and  my  head  was  resting  on  his 
shoulder. 

<*  Are  you  better) "  he  asked. 

"Oh,  help  me,  save  me,  keep  him 
away  ! "  I  cried. 

*<  There's  nobody  here,"  he  answered 
gruffly.  ''  See  for  yourself.  Now,  hadn't 
you  better  come  home  9 " 

I  staggered  to  my  feet  joyfully,  and  he 
helped  me  into  the  hall  and  out  into  the 
street 

A  policeman  was  chasing  some  loitering 
little  boys  from  the  steps,  and  a  hansom 
was  waiting.  He  put  me  in  silently,  and 
except  that  he  put  his  arm  round  me 
when  he  found  that  from  sheer  weakness 
I  was  slipping  from  the  seat,  conducted 
himself  in  his  usual  grim,  taciturn  fashion. 

Mra.  Brentj  tearful  and  agitated,  was  on 
the  look-out  for  us;  but  evidently  in 
obedience  to  orders  asked  no  questions  and 
volunteered  no  remarks.  She  relieved  her 
feelings  by  extra  careful  tending,  and 
when  fed  and  refreshed  I  dropped  my 
head  on  my  pillow  she  said,  "Major 
Tarrant's  love,  ma'am,  and  you  may  like  to 
know  that  he  is  going  to  stay  here  tonight 
I've  given  him  Miss  Magrath's  room." 
I  heard  his  heavy  tramp  pass  my  door 
later  on ;  it  reminded  me  of  the  old  school- 
room days,  and  after  a  draught  of  Dr. 
Millar's  favourite  composing  mixture  I  sank 
to  sleep,  happy,  thankful,  and  protected, 
with  the  old  accustomed  whirr  of  the  sewing- 
machine  running  through  my  dreams. 
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CHAPTER  I.      A  FOREST  HOME. 

"I  THINK  you  had  better  give  up  your 
aearcbi  Osmond,"  said  Lady  Gilchurch,  in  a 
voice  of  languid  sweetness. 

The  voice  accorded  with  the  face  and 
figure  of  Its  owner  as  she  lay  back  in  the 
phaeton  her  son  was  driving— a  handsome 
youth  of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  summers. 

"  No,  I  won'c,"  replied  the  youth  dog- 
gedly. "There  can't  be  more  than  one 
such  girl  in  the  forest.  And  I  know  her 
name ;  it  is  Titania." 

"  That  is  a  name  out  of  a  book,"  said 
Lady  Gilchurcb,  yawning. 

"Anyhow,  it  is  good  enough  for  me," 
replied  her  son,  with  enigmatic  curtness. 
"  If  there  were  only  some  one  to  ask  1 " 

They  had  been  driving  along  an  appa- 
rently interminable  road  that,  reared 
straight  up  on  end  before  them,  had  the 
appearance  of  a  gap  in  the  hillside ;  but 
now  they  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  they  saw  stretched  before  them  a 
veritable  forest  scene.  Tufted  maises  of 
verdure,  bathed  in  sunshine,  stretched  in 
velvet  softness  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  except  where  Southampton  Water 
lost  itself  in  the  shimmering  haze  of  the  sea- 


line.  More  to  the  purpose  as  a  foreground, 
in  the  dip  of  the  road  appeared  a  gipsy 
cart  drawn  up  on  the  turf — a  smart  and 
neat-looking  vehicle,  from  the  iron  funnel 
of  which  rose  a  column  of  blue  smoke 
against  the  dark  foliage  of  a  group  of  aged 
oaks. 

"  Shall  I  tell  your  fortune,  my  darling 
gentleman  1 "  cried  a  fine,  dark  gipsy  girl, 
coming  forward  to  the  carriage.  "You 
were  born  under  a  luckv  star,  it  is  easy  to 
see,  my  handsome  gentleman  !  There  is  a 
beautiful  young  lady  with  golden  locks 
who  is  looking  out  for  you." 

"  Is  there  f  "  cried  the  boy.  "  That  is 
just  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Here,  hold 
the  reins,  mother ;  I  must  have  a  talk  to 
this  girl ! "  He  soon  came  back  to  the 
carriage,  smfling.  "Well,  I  have  found 
out  all  about  Titania,"  he  said  j  "  and  she 
knows  a  lot,  does  that  girl,  I  can  tell  you." 

Titania  was  the  latest  of  young  Lord 
Gamlan's  fancies.  On  the  previous  day, 
when  fishing  the  stream  that  ran  by 
Ambrehurst,  without  success  and  heartily 
tired  of  the  whole  business,  he  met  on  the 
banks  a  young  girl  who  was  pursuing  the 
same  sport,  but  with  better  results.  And 
she  was  so  friendly  and  jolly,  and  so  ready 
to  give  the  less  practised  piscator  the 
benefit  of  her  experience,  that  she  at  once 
I  won  the  boy's  heart.     It  was  the  jolliest 
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time  possible  he  had  with  her,  only  it  was 
too  short ;  and  his  companion  had  laugh- 
ingly eluded  all  his  attempts  to  find  out 
where  she  lived,  except  that  she  owned  to 
being  a  forester.  Nor  would  she  promise 
to  meet  him  again  on  the  river. 

Following  the  gipsy's  directionSj  Osmond 
turned  off  along  a  green  drive,  which  he 
followed  to  a  white  gate,  which  was  locked, 
and  stopped  the  further  progress  of  the 
carriage. 

Having  vaulted  over  the  white  gate, 
Osmond  pursued  a  narrow  track,  beyond 
which  appeared  an  old  stone  gateway,  green 
with  moss  and  lichen,and  stained  with  many 
marks  of  wind  and  weather,  but  still  stout 
and  serviceable,  with  massive  stone  piers, 
each  surmounted  by  some  rampant  animal 
of  heraldic  species.  An  elaborately-twisted 
iron  grille,  showing  here  and  there  traces  of 
tarnished  gilding,  closed  the  solid  gateway. 
There  wi^b  no  bell  to  be  seen ;  and  if  there 
had  ever  been  a  bngle-hom  hanging  to  the 
pate,  as  its  antique  appearance  suggested, 
It  had  vanished. 

Osmond  vigorously  shook  the  gate,  and 
suddenly  a  dark  face  appeared  at  the 
wicket — a  face  surmounted  by  dark  frizzled 
locks  and  a  red  '^  fez.'' 

"What  shall  you  wantl"  asked  the 
new-comer  concisely,  and  in  no  friendly 
tone. 

''Perhaps  you  are  Mr.  Herondalef" 
said  Osmond,  who  had  been  duly  in- 
structed by  the  gipsy. 

'^  No,  no ! "  said  the  other,  as  if  irritated 
at  the  supposition.  "  You  cannot  see  him. 
He  is  not  well  sufficiently  to  see  any- 
body." 

''Bat  my  visit  is  to  Mtss  Herondale," 
said  Osmond  boldly.  *' Please  give  her 
my  mother's  card,  and  tell  her  I — Lord 
Gamlan — am  waiting  to  see  her." 

The  other  scrutinised  the  pasteboard 
mistrustfully,  and  scrutinised  the  visitor, 
too,  from  top  to  toe,  the  yellow ''  whites  "  of 
his  eyes  gleaming  as  he  rolled  his  eyeballs 
up  and  down. . 

"  Well,  ]rou  can  enter,"  he  said  at  last, 
and  pulled  a  cord  which  brought  upon  the 
scene  an  elderly  but  briaklooking  man- 
servant, who,  in  obedience  to  a  gesture 
from  the  other,  unlocked  the  gate,  and 
admitting  Lord  Gamlan,  led  the  way  into 
a  quiet  grassy  courtyard,  with  a  mossy 
sun-dial  in  the  middle.  At  the  further 
end  was  a  balustraded  terrace,  with  broad 
marble  steps,  over  which  rose  the  ivy- 
covered  gables  of  an  ancient  mansion.  Up 
the  marble  steps  went  the  serving  man. 


and  entered  the  hall  that  opened  from  the 
terrace — an  oaken-panelled  hall,  cool  and 
even  chilly  at  this  uncertain  time  of  year, 
and  crossing  the  hall,  he  led  the  way 
through  a  fine  doorway  of  black  oak  into  a 
charming  old-fashioned  garden  sloping  to 
the  south,  where  the  light  and  colour  and 
brilliance  of  the  scene  was  almost  over- 
powering in  contrast  with  the  gloom 
behind  it.  The  central  figure  was  Titania, 
seated  in  a  wicker  throne  near  the  marble 
basin  of  a  fountain,  the  dancbg  spray  of 
which  took  rainbow  hues  in  the  sunshine 
— hues  that  were  repeated  in  the  iridescent 
tail  of  a  proud  peacock  who  sunned  him- 
self below,  attended  by  his  sober-coloured 
dames. 

Titania  herself  was  fair  and  petite,  with 
frizzy  golden  curls  about  her  forehead,  a 
saucy  nose,  full  ripe  lips,  and  well-rounded 
chin.  At  her  feet  crouched  a  negro  girl, 
black  but  comely,  whose  dark  polished 
skin  and  black  glistening  hair  contrasted 
with  the  other's  fairness  of  hue  and 
qaimeni  Scattered  about  the  human 
group  were  two  or  three  terriers  and  a 
large  lemon-coloured  and  white  dog  of 
the  St  Bernard  breed.  There  was  also 
a  large,  silky  Persian  cat,  and  some  white 
tumbler  pigeons  flattered  in  security  about 
the  fountain.  Then  there  was  a  back- 
ground of  fantastically-clipped  holly,  box, 
and  yew — shady  arbours,  battlemented 
turrets,  globes,  and  pyramids,  cunningly 
carved  by  the  gardeners'  shears — and  in 
one  comer,  overtopping  the  great  holly 
hedge  that  enclosed  everything,  stood  a 
building  that  at  first  sight  appeared  in- 
congruous with  the  rest,  a  kind  of  Moorish 
kiosk,  with  horseshoe  arches  and  gilded 
arabesques,  with  a  dome  above  and  gilt 
pinnacles  all  very  rich  and  glittering. 

Seated  among  her  court  Titania  looked 
so  much  more  grown-up  and  formidable 
than  as  Osmond  had  seen  her,  with  a 
fish  basket  over  her  shoulder,  and  in  a~ 
short  homespun  skirt,  that  an 'Unusual 
feeling  of  shyness  came  over  him.  The 
dogs,  however,  covered  the  confusion  of 
his  apologies  by  their  noisy  greetings, 
and  Titania  recognised  him  with  a  pleased 
smile. 

*'  Then  you  have  found  me  out.  What 
a  clever  boy  you  must  bel"  she  cried, 
holding  out  a  hand. 

<'  Give  me  something  harder  than  that," 
said  Osmond,  laughing.  ''Everybody  knows 
the  queen  of  the  forest." 

'Ah,  you  have  been  with  Sidonia,  the 
gipsy,"  said  Titania  quickly ;  '<  that  is  her 
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flowery  way  of  talking.    Bat  how  did  you 
manage  to  get  throngh  the  gate  ? " 

"A  dark  man  in  a  red  cap  let  me 
thronghi"  said  Lord  Gamlan. 

^'M,  that  was  Bensadi,"  said  Titania. 
"It  is  a  wonder  he  did  not  send  you 
away.  You  see,"  she  added,  in  an 
explanatory  way,  ''my  father  is  a  great 
invalid,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
place  very  qniet  Bat  I  have  my  'at 
homes '  like  everybody  dse,  only  not  here, 
bat  in  the  forest  at  a  place  Sidonia  calls 
my  bower.  Oh,  yes,  I  will  show  yon  the 
place  some  day,  and  then  yon  can  come 
and  see  me  without  encountering  BensadL" 

Osmond  replied  that  he  wbuld  appreciate 
the  privilege  Immensely. 

"  But  first,"  said  Titania,  "  you  must  be 
introduced  to  my  friends  here.  This 
young  lady  with  the  ebon  locks  is  Cobweb 
— Cobweb,  permit  me  to  present  to  you 
Lord  Camlan." 

Cobweb  -showed  her  pearly  teeth  in  a 
pleasant  smile,  and  nodded  her  head  till 
the  gold  rings  in  her  ears  tinkled  like 
little  bells.  She  wore  heavy  gold  bangles, 
too,  about  her  wrists,  and  a  gold  collar 
round  her  neck,  and  in  a  tunic  of  amber 
silk,  with  a  crimson  girdle  and  turban, 
was  a  very  bright  and- radiant  -  looking 
creature  indeed. 

'*  And  now  for  the  dogs.  The  big  one  is 
Bollo — go  and  shake  hands,  Eollo ;  as  for 
the  little  ones  we  call  them  by  any  name 
that  comes  handy;  but  now  that  they 
know  you  they  will  be  friendly  when  we 
meet  again." 

Once  on  a  friendly  footing  with  all 
concerned,  the  moments  flew  like  light- 
ning for  Lcnrd  Camlan.  Titania,  too, 
was  clmrmed  with  her  new  companion. 
She  had  always  longed  to  have  a  friend, 
and  a  nice  boy  like  this  was  everything 
desirable.  She  received  him  unquestion- 
ingly  as  a  gift  bom  the  gods;  and  she 
hid  all  kinds  of  things  to  say  to  him. 
Cobweb  brought  coffee,  cakes,  and  sweet- 
meats, and  tiiien  amused  them  with  little 
feats  of  .dexterity,  such  as  keeping  half-a- 
dozen  biscuits 'dancing  in  the  air  and 
rivalling  the  fountain  in  their  graceful 
movements,  till  they  disappeared  one  by 
one  between  Cobweb's  strong  white  teeth. 
And  then  Cobweb  brought  out  a  Moorish 
mandolin,  and  sang  little  ditties  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  with  a  plaintive,  tinkling 
refrain. 

"How  pleased  mother  will  be  with 
Cobweb  I ''  cried  Osmond  enthusiastically, 
and  then  he  started.    He  had  forgotten 


all  about  Lady  Gllchurch,  who  was  waiting 
for  him  all  tlds  time. 

''You  wicked  boy,'^  cried  Titania,  laugh- 
ing at  his  remorseful  face.  '*Bat  why 
did  you  leave  her  outside  I " 

"Could  she  climb  the  five-barred  gate  I  ** 
asked  Osmond  reproachfully. 

"  True ;  I  forgot  tiiat  you  did  not  know 
the  secret.  Perliaps  I  had  better  show 
it  you,  and  we  will  make  our  excuses  to 
your  mother." 

Titania  rose  attended  by  her  littte  court, 
by  Cobweb,  by  the  dogs,  even  by  the 
pigeonjf  that  fluttered  high  above  her 
head,  and,  as  she  entered  the  house,  threw 
joyous  somersaults  over  the  roofs  and 
cUmney-stacks.  The  peacock  remained 
behind,  contenting  himself  by  giving  a 
few  guttural  cries,  and  spreading  hfa  tail 
like  a  fan  in  honour  of  the  departing 
procession. 

"  This  is  the  shorter  way,"  said  Titania, 
avoiding  the  hall  and  unlocking  and  op«i- 
ing  a  door  that  gave  upon  a  long  gallery 
lighted  from  above,  and  covered  with  soft 
matting.  Here  were  a  number  of  casts, 
fragments  of  antique  sculpture,  and,  con- 
spicuous among  them  all,  a  female  figure 
in  marble,  roughly  blocked  out  as  to  &e 
lower  part,  but  showing  a  remarkably 
beautiful  face  and  bust,  which  had  evi- 
dentiy  received  the  sculptor's  finisUng 
touches. 

Osmond  involuntarily  paused  before  this 
work  of  art,  struck  by  some  indefinite 
but  powerfU  chord  of  memory  or  imagina- 
tion. 

"My  father's  last  work,"  said  Titania, 
in  a  low  voice;  "he  will  never  finish  it 
now;  but  come  quickly^  for  I  thmk  I 
hear  his  footstq),  and  it  will  distress  him 
to  find  us  here." 

After  all  Osmond  need  not  have  hurried 
away  on  his  mother's  account.  The  groom 
stood  before  his  hearses,  which  were  discuss- 
ing the  contents  of  the  nosebags  he  had 
thoughtfully  provided  for  them.  But  the 
carriage  was  empty,  and  a  glance  towards 
the  greenwood  showed  a  pair  of  dark 
figures  conversing  eamesUy  together  under 
the  shade  of  a  fine  old  beech.  One  of  the 
figures,  conspicuous  for  its  red  cap,  was 
clearly  Bensadi,  and  as  evidently  Lady 
Gilchurch  was  the  other.  The  slight 
turmoil  of  Titania's  procession  attracted 
their  attention,  and  they  turned  and 
walked  slowly  back  towards  the  carriage, 
where  Bensadi  quitted  my  lady  with  a 
low  salaam  and  glided  away  towards  the 
house. 
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"And  yon  are  Titanial"  said  Lady 
OUchnrcb,  impressing  a  cold  kiss  on  her 
forehead.  "I  have  heard  all  abonl  yon, 
dear,  from  your  good  Mr.  Bensadi,  and  I 
^ope  we  shall  w  very  great  friends.  I 
shidl  send  Osmond  to  feteh  you  soon  for  a 
long  visit."  The  words  were  friendly  and 
even  a£fectionate,  but  the  manner  was 
strangely  repressed,  and  conveyed  a  feeling 
of  constraint  with  all  its  apparent  warmth. 

CHAPTER  II,   A  FAMILY  MYSTERY. 

During  the  drive  home  to  Ambrehurst 
Lady  Gilchurch  was  unusually  grave  and 
thoughtfdl,  and  gave  only  absent-minded 
replies  to  the  Ikht-hearted  talk  of  her  son, 
who  was  in  me  highest  spirits  at  the 
success  of  the  expedition ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  arrived  at  her  own  house,  she  made 
for  Lord  GQchurch's  apartments.     In  a 

Seneral  way  Lord  Gilchurch  hated  to  be 
isturbed  during  the  afternoon,  when  he 
was  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  writbg  his 
«( Memoirs/'  a  book  tha^  as  he  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and  had  a 
memory  well  stpcked  with  stories  more  or 
less  scandalous,  was  looked  for  with  some 
anxiety.  Bat  Lord  Gilchurch  was  always 
polite  to  his  wife,  and  dismissing  fais 
secretary  by  a  glance  which  conveyed  a 
sense  of  subdued  annoyance,  he  turned  to 
his  lady  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

'^  You  are  just  come  at  the  right  time,  my 
dear,"  he  said.  '*  I  have  reached  that  point 
in  my  memofra  where  I  am  sent  as  special 
envoy  to  Morocco,  and  all  kinds  of 
charming  reminiscences  are  evoked  by  the 
thought  that  it  was  there  I  saw  you  for 
the  first  time.  Bat,  upon  my  word,  you 
are  even  still  more  channing  now." 

Lady  Gilchurch  frowned.  "  I  think,  my 
lord/'  she  said  icQy,  "that  you  might 
spare  me  these  memories  of  degradation." 

''Degradation,  nonsense!"  said  Lord 
Gilchurch  airily.  ''There  is  nothing  de- 
grading in  being  sold  as  a  slave.  It  h  the 
fortune  of  war  and  might  happen  to  any  of 
uc.    It  is  somethmg  to  be  worth  buying." 

"Without  entering  into  that.  Lord 
Gilchurch,  I  have  to  tell  you  of  something 
serious.  Herondale  is  living  and  not  far 
from  here,  but  his  mind  completely  gone." 

"  Well,  why  should  you  concern  yourself 
about  him  f "  asked  Lord  Gilchurch  testily. 

"There  is  a  girl,"  continued  Lady 
Gilchurch,  "a  girl  two  years  older  than 
Osmond,  and  the  boy  is  full  of  a  romantic 
attachment  for  her,  and  he  insists  on  my 
asking  her  to  stay  with  us.  Will  it  be  safe  V 


"Why  nott"  replied  Lord  Gilchurch 
calmly.  "  By  all  means  have  the  girl  here 
and  make  much  of  her.  You  owe  her 
a  little  reparation,  perhaps,  and  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  she  has  not  a  grown-up  sweet- 
heart already." 

"You  know  more  than  I  do,  it  seems, 
about  the  matter,"  rejoined  the  Countess 
suspiciously. 

"  In  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world  1 
Captain  Bohan,  who  is  a  far  away  cousin, 
is,  it  seems,  stationed  with  his  battery  or 
troop,  or  whatever  he  calls  it,  at  Christ- 
church.  He  has  just  honoured  me  with  a 
call  with  his  friend  Wimpole,  an  army 
surgeon,  I  fancy,  and  as  it  happens  the  son 
of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Wimpole,  who  was 
once  physician  to  the  Embassy.  And 
Bohan  hoped  you  would  call  upon  this 
Miss  Herondale,  who  lives  in  rather  an 
isolated  position,  with  an  invalid  father; 
and  the  household  practically  ruled  by  one 
Bensadi,  of  whom  perhaps  Bohan  is  jealous. 
But  you  might  ask  them  here,  Bohan  and 
his  Mend,  while  the  girl  is  with  us." 

Lady  Gilchurch  nodded  assent  to  this, 
or  at  all  events  acquiescence. 

"  It  might  be  a  good  match  for  Bohan," 
said  Lord  Gilchurch  judicially.  "That 
is  if  there's  a  will — as  there  ought  to  be — 
and  so  on,  for  I'm  told  that  Herondale 
inherited  all  his  uncle's  immense  fortune." 

"Was  it  so  great,  then!"  said  Lady 
Gilchurch  gloomUy. 

"  I  ought  to  know  something  about  it/' 
said  the  Earl,  falling  into  his  easy  narra- 
tive vein,  "for  Tom  Herondale's  affairs 
were  the  subject  of  certain  secret  negotia- 
tions in  which  I  was  concerned.  Heron- 
dale, you  must  know,  was  brought  up  as 
an  engineer,  and  being  of  an  adventurous 
turn  he  took  service  with  the  Shereef  and 
Eaid  of  Omazan,  which  is  a  tributary 
state  to  Morocco,  the  then  Shereef  being  a 
man  reputedly  of  advanced  ideas,  who 
meant  to  have  waterworks^  gaslights,  and 
all  such  Western  notions  in  his  capital 
But  when  Herondale  arrived  he  found 
that  this  was  all  make-believe.  The 
Shereef  was  full  of  ambitious  notions,  but 
not  in  that  direction.  He  wanted  guns 
and  ships,  having  a  design  to  save  his 
tribute  to  the  head  Sultan,  and  perhaps  to 
take  his  place.  For  he  was  one  of  the 
highest  swells  in  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
and  thousands  of  fanatical  tribesmen  looked 
upon  him  as  the  comins  chief  of  their 
religion  and  race.  Well,  ne  hadn't  got  the 
ships  and  guns,  but  he  had  the  money  to 
buy  them.    He  was  the  possessor  of  an 
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immense  treasure.  lb  is  said  that  one  of 
his  ancestors  had  come  across  the  hoarded 
wealth  of  some  Phoenician  colony  long 
ages  ago  destroyed  in  some  barbarian 
irruption.  Anyhow,  there  was  the  treasure, 
gold  in  ingots  by  the  ton  weight,  diamonds, 
pearls^nntold  wealth,  in  fact.  Well,  the 
Shereef  was  uneasy  about  his  treasure,  for 
he  knew  that  the  Sultan  at  Fez  had  got 
wind  of  it,  and  knowing  the  skill  of 
fioglish  engineers,  he  had  got  Tom  Heron- 
dale  out  there  to  make  him  a  treasure 
honse  that  even  if  discovered  should  be 
impregnable  to  any  assailants. 

''Tom  saw  that  this 'was  a  dangerous 
business,  but  he  set  to  work  and  finished 
the  shop  after  a  couple  of  years'  hard 
work.  The  Shereef  was  mightily  pleased, 
loaded  Tom  with  presents,  and  sent  him 
to  the  coast  with  an  escort  of  tousty 
tribesmen.  Trusty  enough  they  must 
have  been,  for  they  had  eecret  instmctions 
to  pot  Tom  -oat  of  the  way  and  bring  back 
the  |»lunder.  But  some  young  woman 
about  the  I^Mreef  s  household  had  taken  a 
fanqr  to  the  young  Englishman  and  warned 
him  <rf  the  plot.  And  so  he  gave  his 
f  rienda  the  «lip,  reached  the  coast  in  safety, 
got  on  board  an  EogUsh  ship,  and  landed 
on  Blfftckwall  Pier  without  even  sixpence 
in  his  pe&et  to  pay  lus  fare  to  Londoa 
Howe  vei^  he  soon  ^ot  employment  at  so 
much  a  week,  and  living  on  crusts  and 
tobacco  smoke,  ^ut  by  nearly  all  he 
«arn'^. 

''  In'Hie  meantime,  the  Sultan,  convinced 
of  tJae  eodstence  of  the  treasure,  demanded 
an  i^tnuBoense  sum  Arom  his  tributary,  and, 
not  getting  it,  carried  fire  and  eword  into 
the  Shereefa  territory.  Bm  took  him 
prfisoner,  too,  ^asd  doubtless  would  have 
ex  .traeted  his  «e^et,  but  the  poor  Shereef 
to  akij^oison  and^escaped  tiie  torture.  And 
tbi^Saltan  never «got  that  treasure,  although 
it  is  believed  that  many  ^KK)r  wretches 
patiabed  for  not  revealing  -a  secret  they 
knew  nothing  about." 

'*£at  somebody  must  have  known," 
said  the  Countess  listlessly.  *' There 
were  •worknaw,  no  doubt." 

^  A  curiouB  Mod  of  epidemic  had  carried 
off  the  few  who  i^ere  emplc^d.  No,  as  I 
und^wtand,  the  wsecret  of  the  treasure  house 
wasiconfined  to  the  Shereef  '@mar  and  Tom 
Heroadale.  Well,  Tom  worked  at  his 
•beDck,  or  whatever  you  ^dl  it,  for  five 
years,  living  in  the  same  frugal  way.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  had  saved  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounda ;  Msti  with  that 
he  went  on  his^avels.    He  came  back  in 


two  yeara'  lime  a  rich  man.  He  weuc  miio 
Parliament,  was  made  a  baronet,  and  so  on. 
About  that  time  I  went  to  Morocco  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty.  Said  the 
Saltan  in  effect:  *Find  me  the  English 
engineer  who  made  a  treasure  house  for 
the  Shereef  of  Omazan,  and  you  shall  have 
your  treaty.'  We  were  obliged  to  say  in 
our  diplomatic  way  that  we  should  have 
great  pleasure  in  looking  for^  him  if  he 
would  give  us  more  precise  indications. 
But  the  old  Sultan  only  shook  his  head, 
and  we  did  not  get  our  treaty.  I  met  Sir 
Thomas  soon  after  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House,  and  told  him  of  the  Sultan's 
pleasant  request.  He  looked  rather  blue, 
I  assure  you." 

«  But  why  should  he  look  blue  t  and  of 
what  use  would  he  have  been  to  the 
Sultan  t "  aBked  Lady  Gilchureh  artlessly. 

*'Well,  do  you  suppose  that  he  took 
away  all  the  treasure!  Why,  it  must 
have  amounted  to  millions  to  have  justi- 
fied the  ^ereefs  ambitious  plans.  And 
think  how  much  gold  would  weigh  to  the 
viJue  of  even  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Why,  a  ton,  at  least,  a  load  for  ten  mules. 
And  consider  the  difficulty  of  getting  even 
such  a  train  as  that  across  a  wild,  un- 
settled country,  where  every  tribal  chief 
levies  blackmail.  I  doubt  whether  Tom 
Herondale  took  anything  but  the  jewels 
which  he  could  conceal  about  him." 

'*  Well,  the  end  of  it  all  is,"  said  the 
Countess,  '<  that  I  am  to  ask  Titania  and 
these  other  people." 
'  Ob,  yes ;  why  not?"  said  Lord  Gilchureh. 
And  so  before  night  the  Countess  had 
despatched  a  formal  invitation  to  Titania 
at  Bolder  Hatch,  and  the  same  mes- 
senger had  charge  of  another  missive 
addressed  to  Joseph  Bensadi,  Esq.,  with 
instructions  to  deliver  it  into  no  other 
hands  but  his.  This  latter  note  was 
written  in  Arabic  characters,  and  would 
not  have  been  easily  read  by  any  one  but 
Bensadi  himself.  It  was  to  this  effect : 
"  You  are  on  the  right  track  ;  pursue  it  and 
let  your  unhappy  sister  pursue  hers. 
Peace  be  with  you." 

Short  as  was  the  note,  it  gave  Bensadi 
much  material  for  consideration.  And 
here  it  may  be  as  well  to  explsdn  the 
exact  position  that  Bensadi  occupied  at 
Bolder  Hatch.  He  was  not  a  constant 
resident  there ;  he  occupied  chambers  in 
an  old  city  nook,  where  he  lived  and 
earried  on  the  ostensible  occupation  of  a 
dealer  in  Oriental  wares  —  chiefly  drugs, 
gums,    and    spices,    but    also    in   gems^ 
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enamels,  and  Moorish  pottery.  To  his 
chambers  resorted  at  times  all  kinds  of 
carious  people  from  the  East  —  swarthy 
Berbers  in  white  turbans  and  long  caftans ; 
turbaned  Jews,  whose  traditions  went  back 
to  the  Moovsh  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  the 
glories  of  the  ancient  Alhambra;  Arabs 
of  the  true  faith  from  all  the  comers  of 
the  earth.  Mysterious  intelligence,  flashed 
round  the  world  from  unknown  sources, 
found  a  focus  at  Bensadi's;  and  few 
striking  events  took  place,  whether  in  the 
far  interior  of  Africa,  or  on  the  burning 
plains  of  the  Soudan,  or  among  the  marble 
palaces  and  jewelled  thrones  of  India, 
without  reaching  the  cognisance  of  Ben- 
sadi's  circle,  and  generally  long  before 
they  were  known  to  the  world  in  general. 

As  for  Bensadi's  origin,  it  was  said  that 
he  had  been  sold  when  a  boy  as  a  slave  in 
the  market  at  Fez,  and  purchased  with  his 
sister,  a  beautiful  young  thing,  and  had 
been  bought  at  a  high  price  by  an  agent 
on  behalf  of  Sir  Thomas  Herondale,  who 
had  caused  them  to  be  shipped  to  England, 
where  they  had  been,  after  a  fashion, 
adopted  by  that  wealthy  but  eccentric 
baronet. 

In  course  of  time  Bensadi  had  obtained 
a  great  influence  over  his  benefactor. 
The  young  Arab  professed  to  have  in- 
herited the  knowledge  of  certahi-recondite 
secrets,  by  means  of  which  human  life 
might  be  preserved  to  an  almost  fabulous 
age  and  pristine  vigour  continued  to  the 
very  end.  That  was  an  attractive  pro- 
gramme for  Sir  Thomas,  who,  however, 
notwithstanding  Bensadi's  care,  died  at 
the  age  of  only  seventy  years,  leaving  as 
his  only  testamentary  paper  a  memo- 
randum, stating  that  as  Bensadi  had  pro- 
mised to  prolong  his  life  to  the  age  of 
the  early  patriarchs,  there  was  no  need  to 
think  of  making  a  will  for  the  next 
hundred  years  or  so.  Thus  everything 
Sir  Thomas  possessed  went  to  his  sole 
surviving  relative,  Stanley  Herondale,  the 
sculptor. 

If  Bensadi  felt  some  natural  chagrin  at 
his  benefactor's  want  of  consideration,  he 
did  not  allow  it  to  influence  his  conduct 
to  his  successor.  Stanley  Herondale,  when 
he  succeeded  unexpectedly  to  his  uncle's 
wealth,  had  passed  through  a  period  of 
storm  and  stress  that  had  apparently  un- 
hinged him  for  the  practical  business  of 
life. 

Originally  Herondale  had  appeared  to 
be  one  of  fortune's  favourites.  Of  an 
hereditary  genius  for  art,  he  had  followed 


his  father's  profession  of  a  sculptor,  and 
had  acquired  some  fame  and  success  at  an 
early  age,  while  his  handsome  person  and 
winning  manners  had  made  him  a  favourite 
in  the  highest  circles.  Proud  of  his 
nephew.  Sir  Thomas  showered  all  kinds 
of  benefits  upon  him,  and  made  him  a 
munificent  allowance.  But  a  fatal  curiosity 
led  the  sculptor  one  day  to  visit  Bolder 
Hatch,  a  property  which  his  uncle  had 
purchased  as  a  residence  for  a  beautiful 
girl,  Amina,  who,  according  to  report,  was 
being  trained  and  educated  to  become  his 
wife  when  the  process  of  rejuvenescence 
should  have  b^en  duly  accomplished. 
Herondale  gained  admittance  to  thdady's 
bower,  and  her  dazding  beauty  inspired 
him  with  an  overwhelming  passion.  An 
elopement  was  the  result,  followed,  it  was 
thought,  by  a  private  marriage,  of  which, 
however,  no  evidence  had  been  forth- 
coming. 

Sir  Thomas,  naturally  outraged  by  these 
proceedings,  at  once  repudiated  his  nephew 
and  cut  off  his  allowance.  Herondale, 
who  continued  to  live  at  an  extravagant 
rate,  although  he  had  now  only  his  art  to 
support  it,  soon  fell  into  •dire  embarrass- 
ment. Amina,  who  believed  herself  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  ruin,  and  perhaps  thought 
that  without  her  he  might  be  able  ^o 
retrieve  his  positioD,  disappeared  from  his  . 
house,  having  first,  however,  obtained  a 
promise  from  Sir  Thomas  to  provide  for 
her  chUd,  the  infant  Titania,  then  just  a 
year  old.  From  that  time  forth  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  Amina,  and  Herondale 
was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  any  re- 
searches as  to  her  fate.  He  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  profound  melancholy  and 
dejection,  during  which  he  attempted  to 
end  his  existence  by  poison ;  but  Bensadi 
had  kept  an  eye  upon  him,  and  came  to 
his  rescue.  By  his  skilful  treatment  and 
the  antidotes  he  administered  Herondale's 
life  was  preserved,  and  Bensadi  provided 
for  his  wants  till  his  uncle's  death  put  him 
in  possession  of  a  large  fortune. 

But  the  influence  that  Bensadi  had 
obtained  over  him  still  continued  para- 
mount. To  those  about  him  Herondale 
now  appeared  as  a  mere  automaton,  moved 
hither  and  thither  at  the  will  of  Bensadi, 
or  of  Mustafa,  who  was  Bensadi's  bond- 
slave and  shadow,  and  who  had  been 
appointed  Mr.  Herondale's  personal  at- 
tendant. What  they  wished  him  to  say 
he  said,  to  write  he  wrote;  but  there 
seemed  to  be  little  volition  of  his  own  in 
the  matter. 
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For  about  two  years  Mr.  Herondale  had 
been  in  poaseBsion  of  Bolder  Hatch,  where 
Titania  had  lived  from  her  childhood. 
Sir  Thomas  had  always  provided  liberally 
for  her  bringing-up  and  maintenance.  A 
clever  and  accomplished  woman,  Miss 
Dexter,  had  taken  charge  of  her  education 
at  a  liberal  salary.  There  was  a  strong 
affection  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and 
when  Miss  Dezter's  functions  ceased  on 
the  new  household  being  formed,  the 
separation  was  a  great  blow  to  both  of 
them. 

Yet  Bensadi  had  proved  himself  a  very 
liberal  and  amiable  guardian.  Titania 
loved  horses  and  rode  fearlessly  and  well 
Bensadi  had  taken  care  that  the  stableshould 
be  well  filled,  and  Titania  had  her  own 
hunter,  and  went  out  with  the  New  Forest 
hounds  whenever  their  meet  was  near  at 
hand.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when 
the  fox  had  led  the  way  through  a  line  of 
country  quite  unfamilur  to  her,  Titania 
nearly  came  to  grief  in  a  deep  watercourse 
which  her  horse  had  failed  to  clear,  and 
she  was  rescued  from  her  dangerous  posi- 
tion by  a  young  officer  from  Ghristchurch 
barracks,  who  had  witnessed  tibe  accident, 
and  who  gallantly  plunged  into  deep  water 
to  rescue  her.  The  two  young  people, 
thrown  together  in  this  unconventional 
way,  conceived  a  sudden  attachment  for 
each  other.  In  her  walks  and  drives  she 
was  constantly  meeting  with  Captain 
Bohan,  who,  however,  met  with  no  success 
tin  his  attempts  to  storm  the  citadel-of 
Bolder  Hatch.  All  his  attempts  to  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Herondide 
were  repulsed  with  coldness.  Bensadi 
was  at  the  gate  whether  he  came  early  or 
late. 

But  Bohan  had  enjoyed  one  sweet 
stolen  interview  with  Titania  in  her 
favourite  forest  haunt.  She  had  shown 
him  the  way  to  it  once,  but  had  laughingly 
told  him  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
find  it  again,  and  to  his  vexation  Bohan 
found  this  to  be  the  case,  else  it  was  a 
sufficiently  remarkable  place,  being  a 
circular  clearing  in  the  midst  of  a  thick 
growth  of  old  yews  and  thorn-trees — ^pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  of  all  the  forest 
trees  then  growing,  and  diat  might  have 
seen  Bufus  and  ySb  train  when  they  went 
out  to  hunt  the  red  deer.  There  were 
traces  of  an  earthen  ramjet  rising  out  of 
a  kind  of  sunken  basin,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle  was  a  huge  stone,  that  had 
once  probably  stood  upright,  but  that  now 
lay  half  buried  in  Vke  soil  and  broken  into 


three  pieces.  Although  to  one  or  two 
favoured  persons  the  place  had  become 
known  as  Titania's  Bower,  yet  its  ancient 
traditional  name  was  Bedgebury  Bing. 

CHAPTER  in.      THE  TALISMAN. 

BEsmES  Lady  Gilchurch's  formal  invita- 
tion, Titania  had  received  a  scrawl  from 
Oamond  promising  to  drive  over  and  fetch 
her  on  the  day  fixed.  Smce  the  invitation 
came,  Bensadi  had  departed  for  London, 
takbg  with  him  Mr.  Herondale  and 
Mustafa.  The  ostensible  object  of* the 
visit  was  to  consult  a  famous  physician  as 
to  Mr.  Herondale's  health,  which  had 
seemed  of  late  to  be  failing.  But  before 
he  left  Bensadi  had  told  her  that  her 
father  wished  her  to  provide  herself  with 
every  requisite  for  her  visit,  for,  no  doubt, 
she  would  require  smart  dresses  and  other 
paraphernalia,  and  had  signed  a  handsome 
cheque  for  that  purpose.  And  Titania, 
nothing  loth,  had  given  her  orders  right  and 
left,  and  had  not  spared  for  anything.  But 
on  the  eve  of  her  departure  she  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  her  favourite 
haunt  in  the  forest,  which,  undw- the 
stress  of  her  preparations,  she  had  of  late 
neglected. 

No  doubt  there  were  young  gipsy  scouts 
lying  perdu  in  the  bushes,  for  Titania  had 
not  gone  far  when  she  met  Sidonia,  who 
in  general  estimation  was  the  queen,  or 
anyhow  the  princess  royal,  of  gipsydom." 
And  Her  accomplishments  were  worthy  of 
her  high  lineage.  She  sang  with  a  charm- 
ing voice  the  choicest  music-hall  ballads, 
and  danced — ah,  to  see  her  dance,  advanc- 
ing and  retiring  with  alluring  eyes — ^would 
make  reverend  'seigneurs  long  to  set  to 
her. 

There  was  a  strong  friendship  between 
the  two  young  women,  who  had  known 
each  other  from  infancy,  and  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  mutual  good  offices. 

"  You  need  not  tell  the  gipsy,  dear  little 
lady,  that  you  are  going  away ;  she  read  it 
in  the  stars.  There  are  lords  and  mar- 
quises waiting  for  yon,  darling  lady,  but 
you  will  be  true  to  your  own  dear  love." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  any  of  your  duk- 
kerin,"  said  Titania,  laughing,  ^'  but  all  the 
same  you  shall  not  prophesy  for  nothing. 
I  am  rich  just  now  with  my  purse  full  of 
gold  pieces,  and  here  is  one  for  you, 
Sidonia ;  that  will  never  be  missed." 

*'Eeep  your  gold,  darling  little  lady," 
said  Sidonia,  thrusting  back  the  pro£fered 
gift.     '*You  shall  give  me  a  lucky  six- 
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pence  as  a  keepsake,  and  I  will  give  yon, 
ab,  flomething  more  precioiu  thui  all  the 
gold  in  the  world." 

So  saying,  she  produced  from  her  bosom 
a  little  object  enclosed  in  a  wash-leather 
bag,  which  proved  to  be  an  oval  piece  of 
some  translucent  stone,  with  a  neat  hole 
drUldd  at  one  end  so  that  it  could  be  hung 
by  a  string  round  the  neck.  The  stone 
was  tovered  with  curious  incised  figures, 
but  was  otherwise  of  no  intrinsic  value. 

'*  There  is  a  charm  in  this,  dear  lady, 
that  will  carry  you  through  all  the  troubles 
that 'are  in  store  for  you.  I  can  see  a 
voyage  across  the  water,  and  things  that 
are  now  hid  shall  be  revealed.'' 

Again  Titania  laughingly  cut  short  the 
gipsy  girl's  predictions,  and  bade  her  tell 
>how  she  could  vouch  for  the  virtues  of  her 
iidisman. 

"  It  is  yours  now,  dear  lady,  as  it  should 
be,  and  as  it  was  meant  to  be  from  the 
beginning,  as  I  will  show  you,  darling 
lady,  if  you  will  sit  down  with  me  on  this 
stone." 

Sidonia's  story  went  back  to  her  chOd- 
hood,  when  she  would  meet  in  the  forest 
the  tall  and  grizzled  form  of  Sir  Thomas 
Eerondale.  He,  too,  was  addicted  to 
haunting  Bedgebury  Bing,  and  would  sit 
on  this  very  stone  musing  for  hours, 
especially  of  late  years,  when  his  strength 
began  to  fail.  There  was  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  Bedgebury  Stone,  and  Sidonia, 
watching  him  unseen  from  the  bushes, 
saw  him  one  day  unloose  some  little  object 
carefully  from  a  gold  chain  he  wore  round 
his  neck^  and  &op  it  into  this  hole. 
Sidonia  pointed  out  how  small  was  the 
hole  that  one  could  hardly  get  two  fingers 
in.  But  Sidonia  was  gifted  with  a  hand 
marvellously  small  and  flexible,  and  an 
arm  which  at  that  time,  Sidonia  said, 
looking  with  complacency  at  her  present 
well-rounded  limb,  ''was  no  bigger  than  a 
stick."  And  as  soon  as  the  old  gentleman 
had  gone  she  contrived  to  squeeze  her 
hand  into  the  orifice  and  to  push  it  down 
till  she  reached  her  prize.  It  cost  her  all 
the  skin  of  her  knuckles  to  draw  out  her 
hand  again  with  the  charm,  which  she  had 
kept  ever  since.  And  she  was  sure  it 
would  prove  a  powerful  charm  for  Titania, 
preserving  her  from  shipwreck  and  the 
designs  of  an  evil  man. 
.  The  evil  man  was  of  course  Bensadi. 
Titania  accepted  the  gift  with  pleasure, 
pleased  to  think  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
family  amulet.  But  as  for  Bensadi,  she 
thought  that  Sidonia  was  too  hard  upon 


him.    He  was  always  kind  to  her,  although, 
doubtless,  not  friendly  to  gipsies. 

''He  is  kind  only  to  betray,"  said 
Sidonia,  and  in  proof  of  what  she  said  she 
would  call  a  witness.  A  shrill  whistle 
brought  upon  the  scene  a  young  man. 
Titania  knew  him  well  enough  as  Sidonia's 
sweetheart,  otherwise  a  gipsy  dealer  in 
New  Forest  ponies,  who  was  known  about 
there  as  Ghitsey  Spot. 

"Now  you  shidl  hear,"  said  Sidonia. 
*'  Ghitsey,  she  cried,  addressing  her  lover, 
who  had  remained  bashfully  in  the  back- 
ground, "  approach  and  tell  the  little  lady 
what  you  saw  in  London  i" 

Thus  adjured,  Mr.  Spot  explained  that 
business  connected  with  the  buying  or 
selling  of  ponies  had  taken  him  to  St 
Martin's  Lane  on  the  day  but  one  before, 
and  that  hanging  about  near  the  church 
he  saw  a  cab  in  the  distance  containing 
two  persons  whom  he  recognised  as  Ben- 
sadi and  Mr.  Herondale.  Sharing  Sidonia's 
dislike  to  Bensadi,  he  had  had  the  curiosity 
to  follow  the  cab,  not  far,  but  to  a  well- 
known  banking-house,  where  the  cab 
stopped  and  Bensadi  alighted  and  entered 
the  bank.  Soon  after  came  out  a  clerk, 
bareheaded,  with  a  book,  and  went  to  the 
cab  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Herondale,  who  was 
inside,  and  who  took  a  pen  which  the 
clerk  gave  him  and  signed  his  name  in 
the  book.  And  after  that  came  two 
gentlemen  in  mulberry-coloured  coats  with 
gold  buttons,  who  bore  between  them 
sundry  canvas  bass  which  seemed  of  great 
weight,  for  the  ciub  trembled  as  they  were 
put  in,  and  when  Bensadi  came  out  and 
rejoined  his  friend,  and  the  cab  drove 
away,  it  rolled  along  as  heavily  as  a  steam- 
roller !  And  so  slowly  that  Mr.  Spot  kept 
up  with  it  with  ease.  And  luckily  the 
man  who  drove  recognised  Ghitsey  as  a 
congenial  spirit  and  oflered  him  a  seat  on 
the  box,  and  the  time  passed  in  learned 
talk  about  horse-flesh  till  the  Gity  was 
reached  and  passed,  and  the  cab  stopped 
in  a  darksome  kind  of  lane,  where  some- 
body was  on  the  look-out  for  it,  for  a  door 
opened  at  once  and  two  dark  Jewish- 
looking  men  came  out,  and  shouldered  the 
canvas  bags  and  carried  them  in  and  shut 
the  door.  But  the  door  had  been  long 
enough  open  to  give  Mr.  Spot  a  glimpse  of 
the  river  right  through,  with  cranes  and 
ropes  and  blocks  hanging  about,  and  the 
black  bulk  of  a  long,  low  steamer  with  two 
black  funnels,  each  of  which  had  painted 
on  it  in  white  something  in  the  shape  of 
a  young  moon.    And  then  the  cab  was 
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ordered  to  drive  to  a  big  Oity  iioteli  and 
Ohitsey  left  it  there,  having  bnsineBS  of  his 
own  to  look  after. 

Titania  listened  attentively,  and  thanked 
Mr.  Spot  for  telling  her  all  this.  Bat  it 
did  not  make  much  impression  upon  her. 
She  knew  that  Bensadi  often  had  things 
from  abroad,  and  it  seemed  natural  enough 
that  'he  should  send  money  to  pay  for 
them.  Sidoniaj  with  more  experience  of 
the  world,  thought  that  with  all  his  op- 
portunities and  the  virtual  control  of  all 
Mr.  Herondale's  actions,  nothing  was  more 
likely  than  that  he  would  strip  him  of 
everything,  and  then,  as  Ghitsey  expressed 
it,  "  sling  his  hook." 

When  Titania  reached  home  she  was 
told  that  her  father  and  Bensadi  had  just 
arrived  from  London,  and  that  the  latter 
had  been  asking  for  her,  and  wanted  to 
see  her  at  once.  She  found  him  in  the 
garden,  where  he  was  walking  to  and  fro 
with  solemn,  leisurely  treiul,  his  gaze 
riveted  on  the  starry  heavens. 

"  My  child,"  he  said  in  a  musical,  thril- 
ling voice,  "  I  have  been  occupying  myself 
with  your  future  destiny,  as  to  which  I 
have  had  of  late  sundry  misgivings.  Your 
youth,  thanks  to  my  watchful  care,  has 
been  passed  in  that  freedom  and  healthful 
action  that  is  the  best  preparation  for  a 
great  part  in  life.  For  that  part  you  were 
designed  from  your  infancy.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  kept  from  your  knowledge,  lest 
your  unaccustomed  eyes  should  be  dazzled 
by  its  brilliance.  But  now,  at  your  father's 
request,  and  with  his  sanction  and  paternal 
blessing,  I  am  permitted  to  reveal  it  to 
you.  Titania,  you  are  destined  to  be  the 
sharer  of  my  future,  the  companion  of  my 
labours,  the  honoured  partner  of  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Caliphs." 

*<But  that  is  impossible,"  said  Titania, 
heedlessly  interrupting  the  flow  of  Bensadi's 
discourse,  so  astonished  and,  indeed,  hor- 
rified was  she  at  the  proposal  that  he  had 
made  with  so  much  solemnity. 

Bensadi's  eyes  sparkled  with  fire,  his 
nostrils  quivered,  his  whole  face  was  illu- 
mined with  the  force  of  his  anger,  from 
which  Titania  involuntarily  shrank  back  in 
alarm. 

*' Foolish  girl,"  he  cried  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  contempt  and  anger.  '<Oan  you 
stay  the  stars  in  their  courses  with  your 
weak,  frivolous  will  I " 

''Oh,  I  thought  I  was  destined  for  a 
great  part  in  life,"  cried  Titania  defiantly, 
now  recovering  her  courage. 

"A  young  woman,"  said  Bensadi,  "is 


but  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter..  But 
I  have  said  enough.  Let  the  thought  of 
your  destiny  sink  into  your  heart,  and 
extinguish  any  foolish  youthful  flames  that 
may  have  kindled  there,  as  the  lightning 
flash  extinguishes  the  ignis  fatuus." 

Bensadi  disappeared  within  the  little 
kiosk,  not  having  even  given  Titania  his 
customary  benediction  of  "  Peace  be  with 
you."  Decidedly  he  was  angry,  yet  there 
was  something  respectable  hi  his  anger. 
It  was  quite  impossible  that  he  should  be 
the  sordid  adventurer  such  as  Sidonia  in 
her  dislike  would  paint  him. 

Before  she  slept  that  night  Titania 
placed  her  amulet  upon  a  silken  cord  and 
fastened  it  round  her  neck.  The  moon- 
light gleaming  on  the  translucent  stone 
seemed  to  invest  it  with  a  strange,  un- 
natural lustre — as  if  Ashtoreth  recognised 
her  own,  and  the  dusky  jewel  acknowledged 
her  illustrious  sway.  And  Titania's  sleep 
was  chequered  by  strange  dreams  full  of 
splendid  pageantiy,  and  yet  with  a  chord 
of  mystery  and  fear  running  all  through. 

CHAPTER  IV.     MY  LADY'S  GABDEN-PARTY. 

Osmond  made  his  appearance  at  the 
appointed  time  to  drive  Titania  and  her 
belongings  to  Ambrehurst.  Cobweb  ac- 
companied her,  and  the  smallest  of  the 
dogs.  Bensadi  stood  at  the  gate  and 
waved  benevolent  adieux. 

"  When  you  shall  come  back  you  shall 
change  your  mind,"  he  said  quietly  enough, 
but  with  a  sinister  meaning  that  sent  a 
cold  thrill  through  Titania's  veins. 

But  then  she  had  made  up  her  mfaid  not 
to  go  back  very  soon.  The  week  at 
Ambrehurst  finished,  she  had  arranged  for 
a  cnuse  in  her  little  ten-ton  yacht,  the 
*'Gem."  Thomas,  who  ruled  over  the 
stables,  was  idso  commander  of  the  yacht, 
and  had  entered  joyfully  into  the  project. 
He  was  coachman  and  groom  only  of 
necessity,  for  he  had  come  of  a  family  of 
fishermen,  and  could  handle  a  boat  almost 
before  he  could  walk. 

Lady  Gilchurch  received  Titania  with 
the  same  strange  mixture  of  affection  and 
aversion  that  had  before  puzzled  Titania. 
Yet  in  every  way  she  was  treated  as  a 
favoured  guest,  and  Cobweb  was  in  especial 
favour  with  her  ladyship,  who  delighted  to 
exchange  badinage  with  her  in  her  native 
tongue,  and  to  listen  to  her  tinkling 
melodies  and  pathetic  sing-song. . 

The  week  passed  pleasantly  along. 
Titania  and  Osmond  were  happy  enough. 
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fidiiDg  the  Btreams  and  riding  and  driving 
here  and  there.  And  Gaptam  Rohan  and 
his  friend  Horace  Wim^ole,  the  assistant- 
Borgeon,  came  to  a  dinner-party.  Bat 
Lady  Gilchorch  herself  engrossed  Captain 
Rohan,  and  Wimpole  chiefly  fell  to  the 
share  of  Titania.  But  he  was  a  nice 
yonth,  she  thought,  and  gave  her  news 
of  her  old  friend  and  goyerness,  Miss 
Dexter.  Actaallyi  she  h^  married  Dr. 
Wimpole,  a  widower,  Horace  Wimpole's 
father;  and  the  pair  had  taken  a  house 
for  the  season  at  Lee-on-the-SoIent.  Horace 
and  the  stepmother  wore  not  on  very 
good  terms,  it  seemed,  and  Tituiia  pro- 

Sised  to  herself  a  mission  of  reconciliation, 
er  cruise  with  the  "  Gem  "  should  be  in 
the  Solent,  and  Wimpole  might  pay  a  visit 
to  his  parents  at  the  same  time.  Horace 
was  delighted,  and  might  he  bring  Rohan 
too  1    Titania  graciously  assented. 

And  then  Lady  Gilchurch  gave  a  garden- 
party  which  drew  the  whole  county  to 
Ambrehurst.  Curiosity  brought  the  chief 
people  to  the  place,  as  the  house  had  long 
been  shut  up,  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Gilchurch  were  almost  unknown.  The 
genera]  verdict  was  that  the  Countess  was 
ve^  beautiful,  but  a  great  deal  too  languid 
and  insouciant  in  receiving  people.  Gap- 
tain  Rohan  arrived  among  the  earliest 
guests,  and  persuaded  Titania  to  show 
him  over  the  grounds,  where  they  lost 
themselves  in  bosky  thickets  and  among 
groves  of  rhododendrons,  and  spent  a 
delightful  half-hour. 

«  Somehow,"  said  Titania,  half  to  herself, 
<<  everything  seems  to  have  gone  right  with 
me  since  I  got  my  talisman."  Rohan  was 
amused  that  anybody  should  indulge  in 
such  foolish  superstitions.  But  Titania 
said  they  were  not  foolish  if  they  gave  her 
confidence  and  courage,  and  she  had 
noticed  about  the  stone  that  it  changed  its 
temperature  very  suddenly  and  strangely, 
and  that  when  certain  persons  approached 
it  grew  quite  cold.  Daring  the  last  few 
moments  she  had  noticed  this  sudden  chill. 

•'  It  is  in  the  air,"  said  Rohan,  with  a 
slight  shiver.  But  next  moment  they 
saw  approaching  along  the  shaded  path 
the  figure  of  Bensadi 

"People  are  looking  for  you  every- 
where," he  said  rather  sharply  to  Titania, 
''Lady  Gilchurch  wants  you  especially. 
She  is  waiting  for  you  on  the  terrace." 

Titania,  in  some  confusion,  ran  o£f 
towards  ihe  terrace.  Rohan  would  have 
followed,  but  Bensadi  detained  him  by  a 
gesture. 


There  was  something  in  the  bearing  and 
glance  of  Bensadi  that  inspired  respect  if 
not  confidence;  and  when  he  gravely 
called  Rohan  to  account  for  his  attentions 
to  Titania,  in  the  tone  of  one  responsible 
for  her  welfare,  the  young  man  felt  himself 
compelled  to  give  a  full  explanation.  If 
there  was  anything  clandestine  in  their 
intercourse,  it  was  because  his  open  ad- 
vances had  been  received  with  something 
like  contumely.  ''There  is  a  reason  for 
that,"  said  Bensadi,  and  he  went  on  to 
state  that  legally  Uie  stain  of  illegitimacy 
attached  to  her  birth,  and  that  she  would 
not  inherit  a  penny  of  her  father^s  large 
fortune  unless  he  could  be  brought  into 
a  condition  of  mind  to  make  a  will  in 
her  favour.  Such  was  the  object  Bensadi 
had  in  view,  and  he  implored  Captain 
Rohan  to  leave  Titania  to  those  who  had 
the  chief  interest  in  her  welfare.  Captain 
Rohan  replied  with  equal  frankness  that 
such  considerations  coidd  not  weigh  much 
where  affections  were  mutually  engaged, 
as  he  had  reason  to  hope  in  the  present 
case.  Bensadi's  face  grew  dark,  his  hand 
instinctively  sought  his  side,  as  if  ex- 
pectbg  to  find  a  dagger  there. 

"Enough,"  he  cried;  "I  liave  spoken. 
Keep  out  of  my  path  lest  harm  should 
befall  you." 

And  muttering  some  Arabic  sentences, 
which  from  their  tone  were  hardly  bless- 
ings, he  turned  on  his  heel  and  departed. 

The  guests  were  now  departing  in  a 
flock,  and  Rohan  had  no  excuse  for  re- 
maining. But  he  contrived  to  have  some 
last  words  with  Titania. 

When  and  where  could  they  meet 
again  1  "Oh,  somewhere  in  the  Solent, 
perhaps,"  said  Titania  airily.  She  had 
promised  herself  a  week's  cruise  in  the 
"  Gem,"  and  after  that  she  was  engaged 
to  Lady  Gilchurch  and  Osmond  lor  a 
caravan  tour  from  the  New  Forest  to  one 
of  Lord  Gilchurch's  residences  near  Guild- 
ford. As  the  cruise  would  include  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  Wimpole,  at  Lee-on-theSolent,  it 
was  quite  possible  that  he  might  hear  news 
of  her  through  his  friend  Horace. 

CHAPTEK  V.   OFF  THE  "  NEEDLES  "  ROCKS. 

Chbistchurch  was  in  sight,  where 
the  "  Gem  "  lay  at  her  moorings,  mirrored 
in  the  placid  tide.  Thomas  had  engaged 
a  nephew  of  his,  a  fisherman  and  ex- 
perienced seaman,  to  help  in  navigating 
the  craft,  and  there  was  a  boy,  Jack, 
engaged  as  cook^  who  had  a  gexiius  for 
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frying  fishi  bat  whose  knowledge  of  other 
departments  of  cookery  was  merely  rudi- 
mentary. Bat  Cobweb  had  a  marvellous 
knack  in  curries  and  pilaufs,  and  eccentric 
dishes  in  which  her  mistress  took  delight. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose  if  the  tide 
was  to  serve,  and  before  long  the  little 
craft  was  dropping  down  towards  the 
harbour  mouth,  a  narrow  channel  between 
two  sand-banks,  where  the  tide  was  now 
running  out  like  a  mill-race.  A  little 
fishing  village  stands  on  one  of  the  sand- 
banks, the  whole  population  of  which  had 
turned  out  to  witness  the  departure  of 
William,  and  little  Jem,  and  Uncle  Tom, 
on  their  deep-sea  voyage.  The  seamen 
felt  that  the  eye  of  their  native  village 
was  upon  them,  and  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  take  their  ct&K  out 
smartly  —  awkward  as  the  channel  is, 
with  touch  and  go  in  the  bay  outside, 
where,  if  the  "  Oem  "  had  not  had  enough 
way  jon  her  to  wear  round  on  her  heel,  as 
it  were,  she  must  have  gone  ashore  and 
stuck  there  till  next  tide.  Happily,  the 
"Gem"  proved  herself  such  and  of  the 
first  water  as  she  bravely  came  round, 
and  catching  the  breeze  that  was  creeping 
along  the  shore,  shot  forward  into  the 
deep  water  beyond  the  bar.  Hengestbury 
Headr  loomed  above  them  with  its  crown 
of  shaggy  heath,  and  the  green  slopes  of 
its  vast  entrenchments,  and  beyond,  the 
coast  line  stretched  in  a  wide  sweep  of 
cliff  and  serried  headlands.  But  wher- 
ever there  was  a  dip  or  break  in  the 
rigid  coast  line,  some  pleasure  settlement 
h^  been  planted  thera  There  was 
Southbourne  with  its  pier,  and  Boscombe 
and  Bournemouth  beyond,  and  a  steamer 
could  be  seen  making  its  way  from 
Swanage. 

As  &e  wind  had  fallen  light,  and  the 
tide  was  running  strongly  out,  the  men  let 
go  the  anchor  dose  inshore  to  widt  for  the 
first  of  the  flood.  It  was  a  real  midsummer 
sea,  jalmost  calm,  but  covered  with  little 
rippling  waves  that  made  gentle  musio  as 
they  broke  in  phosphorescent  sparkles 
against  the  vessel's  side.  The  setting  sun 
sent  its  ruddy  beams  into  the  deep  curve 
of  Alum  Bay,  and  lighted  up  the  coloured 
sands  of  its  huge  cliffs  till  they  shone  with 
iridescent  glow.  And  presently  the  moon 
rose  majestic  over  the  desolate  shore,  and 
touched  everything  with  a  pale  primrose 
light.  It  was  an  evening  of  enchantment. 
The  seamen  felt  the  charm  of  it  as  their 
rugged  faces  were  lit  up  by  the  glow.  And 
Jack  the  mousse,  who  was  slicing  kidney 


beans  for  the  evening  meal  as  he  sat  on 
the  bowsprit  heel,  seemed  quite  entranced 
in  the  glamour  of  the  scene.  Cobweb,  too, 
had  brought  on  deck  a  small  Moorish 
zither,  and  now  began  a  little  wild  and 
plaintive  melody  with  a  tinkling  accom- 
paniment that  somehow  seemed  to  har- 
monise with  all  the  surroundings. 

As  Cobweb  finished  her  song,  and  silence 
once  more  settled  on  the  placid  waters,  the 
strain  was  taken  up  close  at  hand,  as, 
rounding  the  point,  a  long,  low  steamer 
with  two  funnels  stole  almost  noiselessly 
along.  The  song  ceased  next  moment  as 
if  in  compliance  with  a  gruff  order  from 
some  one  on  board;  but  Cobweb  had 
heard  the  strain,  and,  springing^  up  ex- 
citedly, she  cried :  H^^rsb^K 

''  Dat  my  countryman,  missie,  sing 
dat!" 

Thomas,  watching  the  strange  steamer's 
progress,  hailed  her  in  somewhat  con- 
temptuous accents : 

<'  You'll  be  running  athwart  the  Cockle- 
shoal  if  you  don't  keep  out  a  bit ! " 

Somebody  peered  down  at  them  from 
the  steamer's  deck  as  her  engines  slowed 
— a  swarthy  face,  surmounted  by  a  gold 
band. 

"  Tank  you,  tank  you  I  Are  you  a  pilot, 
sar  f " 

Eejoii^ed  Thomas :  "  No ;  but  I  can  put 
you  through  this  here  passage  as  well  as 
e'er  a  one  of  them." 

Said  the  voice  :  "  All  right,  my  friend. 
Then  will  you  come  aboard  T" 

Thomas  turned  to  his  mistress. 

"What  do  you  say,  Miss  Tansie,  if  I 
pilot  'em  through  the  channel  and  they 
gives  us  a  towf  'Twill  save  a  vaat  o' 
time,  you  know,  miss."  mhssjj 

Titania  assented,  and  Thomas  hailed  the 
steamer  to  heave  a  rope  on  board.  This 
was  done,  and  the  ''  Gem  "  hauled  along- 
side the  steamer — which  had  no  name 
painted  on  her,  but  bore  the  emblem  of 
the  crescent  on  her  funnels — when  Thontas 
climbed  on  board,  and  at  the' same  time 
one  of  the  steamer's  -ctew  descended  with 
a  hawser  ^  to  help  heave  anchor,"  as  he 
said.  The  man  was  a  strong,  swarthy 
negro,  and  saluted  those  on  board  with  a 
display  of  white  ivories  as  he  stepped 
forward  to  haul  in  the  anchor  chain  and 
secure  the  towing  hawser — all  very  smartly 
and  readily  done.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it  the  boat  was  swiftly  gliding 
along  in  the  track  of  the  steamer,  which 
now,  under  Thomas's  pilotage,  stood  out 
from  the  shore. 
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The  respect  and  confidence  inspired  by 
Thomas's  position  and  experience  for  some 
time  silenced  any  criticism  upon  the  course 
he  took,  or  anyhow  that  the  yacht  took 
presnmably  under  his  direction ;  bat  when 
the  steamer,  instead  of  heading  for  the 
channel  between  the  island  and  the  main- 
land, took  a  sweep  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion as  if  for  the  open  sea,  it  seemed  to 
those  left  on  board  the  "  Oem  "  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  They  were  leaving 
behind  them  the  lights  from  shore  and 
headland,  and  the  cheerful  gleam  irom  the 
settlements  scattered  along  the  coast,  and 
actually  they  were  about  to  round  the 
dark  mass  of  the  Needles  rocks,  the  shadows 
of  which  were  cast  in  inky  blackness  oyer 
the  waves,  and  before  them  gleamed  the 
open  sea,  with  a  shadowy  sail  here  and 
there  showing  in  the  hazy  moonlight. 

**  Thomas  ahoy  1 "  shouted  William  from 
the  deck  of  the  *^  Gem."  '<  Where  away, 
myladf" 

There  was  no  response  from  Thomas, 
but  a  voice  from  the  tafirail  cried : 

*'  We  shall  take  you  a  nice  leetle  voyage 
round  the  island,  my  friends." 

*'But  I  don't  want  to  go  round  the 
island!"  cried  Titania,  feeling  a  vague 
alarm.  "Tell  him  to  stop  and  put  our 
man  on  board  again."  But  there  was  no 
reply  to  William's  repeated  hails.  *<  Then 
cast  off  the  tow-rope  1 "  cried  Titania.  And 
William  left  the  tiller  in  her  hands  while 
he  ran  forward  to  cast  off. 

"No,  you  don't  touch  datl"  snarled 
the  black  man  in  the  bows  j  and  as  William 
still  advanced,  a  knife  gleamed  in  the  air, 
and  he  recoiled  from  its  offered  point. 

<<  Hanged  if  this  ain't  kidnapping, 
miss ! "  cried  William,  as  he  stood  facing 
the  black  ready  for  a  spring,  and  yet 
seeing  no  chance  of  evading  the  gleaming 
knife  of  his  opponent. 

Titania  saw  the  danger  in  which  her 
^retainer  stood,  and  how  this  powerful 
negro  had  them  at  his  mercy. 

"Cobweb,"    cried     Titania,     " quick  1 
^Crawl  into  the  cabin  and  bring  the  re- 
volver that  hangs  under  the  lamp  1 " 

dobweb    performed    her    errand    with 

silent  swiftness;  but  although  Titania  was 

a  good  pistol-shot^  the  two  men  were  too 

.nearly  in  a  line  to  permit  her  to  fire  except 

with  the  risk  of  shooting  her  own  man. 

"William,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  when  I  coui^t  ten,  drop,  and  I  will  fire 
.  over  your  head." 

William  comprehended,  and  stUl  keeping 
his  face  to  the  foe,  he  waited  till  he  heard 


the  word  ten,  and  then  threw  himself  flat 
on  the  deck.  But  the  other  had  compre- 
hended too,  and  he  ducked  with  the 
rapidity  of  light,  and  the  bullet  passed 
harmlessly  overhead.  But  although  it 
failed  of  its  destined  billet,  the  bullet,  by 
great  good  fortune,  hit  the  quivering  tow- 
line,  severing  half  its  strands,  so  that  next 
moment  the  weakened  rope  snapped  off 
with  a  loud  crack ;  and  in  the  recoil  the 
lensth  of  hawser  attached  to  the  "  Gem  " 
curled  round  the  negro's  body  and  disabled 
him  for  the  moment^  and  William  was 
quick  enough  to  rush  in  and  disarm  the 
man  and  secure  him  before  he  was  able  to 
disengage  himself.  Then  hoisting  foresadl 
and  mainsail  with  Jack's  assistance,  William 
was  soon  able  to  bring  the  "  Gem  "  before 
the  wind,  which  was  now  blowing  a  pretty 
stiff  breeze  from  the  south-west. 

The  people  on  board  the  steamer  had 
either  not  noticed  (be  parting  of  the 
hawser,  or  were  alridd  of  running  aground 
if  they  put  about  in  pursuit  of  the  boat. 
They  slowed  and  stopped,  sounded  the 
steam  whistle,  and  hobted  some  kind  of 
signal  flag,  the  meaning  of  which  was 
unknown  to  the  crew  of  the  "  Gem."  But 
the  negro  understood  it,  for,  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  dived  head  foremost  into 
the  sea,  and  was  soon  seen  striking  out 
vigorously  for  the  steamer,  which  lowered 
a  boat  filled  with  a  dark,  savage-looking 
crew,  with  knive9  and  pistols  sticking  out 
of  their  embroidered  sashes.  The  boat 
picked  up  the  negro,  and  then  seemed 
inolined  to  give  chase  to  the  ^  Gem  '^;  but 
the  latter  was  now  spanking  along  at  a 
slashing  paee  towards  the  Solent,  and  pur- 
suit would  have  been  useless.  Following 
the  movements  of  th^  steamer  with  ker 
glasses^  Titania  saw  that  the  steuner  tMid 
lowered  another  boat,  and  had  landed  a 
solitary  figure  on  the  nearest  projectii^ 
point;  and  then  the  steamer  picked  up 
both  her  boat»  and  steamed  away  at  a 
paee  that  soon  carried  her  ost  of  sight 

CHitPTER  VI.     A  ©RUISfi  IN  THE    SOLENT. 

As-  the  tide  had  now  turned  and  was 
setting  strongly  in  for  the  strait,  it  was  use- 
less to-  think  of  putting  back  for  ThoiDtts. 
The  rest  of  the  crew,  indeed;  wore  dfs* 
posed  to  chuckle  OY^t  tho  retribution  that' 
had  fallen  upon  him. 

"Th'  ole  man'll  have  a  proper  smast 
walk  for  bis  payns,"  si^d  William  slily ; 
"  he  w(»i^t  be  playing  at  pUoting  again  ixi- 
a  hurry." 
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And  now  they  were  racing  throngh  the 
narrow  channel  between  the  island  and 
Hurst  Castle,  that  showed  grim  and  black 
against  the  moonlight  at  the  end  of  its 
long  spit  of  white  shingle.  Yet  it  looked 
snug  and  cosy,  too,  as  a  nearer  view 
revealed  its  red-tiled  roofs  peepiog  among 
its  white  bastions  and  dark,  grassy  slopes, 
with  lights  gleaming  here  and  there  among 
the  silent  black  guns,  that  seemed  to  be 
keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  channel 
Lights  gleamed,  too,  from  the  forts  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel,  hardly  a  mile 
across,  and  a  boat  loaded  with  artillerymen 
who  were  singing  merrily  enough,  but  not 
too  sweetly,  was  passing  from  one  shore 
to  the  other. 

That  night  the  "  Gem  '*  took  np  moor- 
ings in  the  roadstead  of  Lymington,  where 
a  goodly  number  of  small  yachtis  were 
abready  assembled,  making  the  waters 
bright  with  flitting  lights  as  little  boats 
shot  to  and  fro,  while  the  night  air  was 
enlivened  with  impromptu  concerts,  in 
which  Cobweb's  songs  were  especially 
applauded. 

Bight  in  the  fairway  of  the  estuary  lies 
the  pretty  little  new  settlement  of  Lee-on- 
the-Solent,  with  shining  sands  and  bathing 
machines,  and  a  full  equipment  of  hotels 
and  lodging-houses. 

**  I  wonder  if  anybody  is  looking  out  for 
me  I "  said  Titania  to  herself.  And  then 
she^  espied  a  group  upon  the  sands,  of 
which  one  of  the  component  parts  was  her 
old  friend,  who  waved  a  light  crimson  sun- 
shade in  their  direction,  a  salute  which 
the  *'  Gem  "  acknowledged  by  dipping  her 
ensign.  Then  anchor  was  dropped  and 
the  dingy  brought  round. 

Mrs.  Wimpole  received  Titania  with 
great  delight.  The  Doctor,  who  was  very 
well-preserved,  but  slightly  crusty  in 
demeanour,  was  polite,  but  reserved.  But 
he  warmed  up  a  little  when  he  found  that 
the  visi^r  hailed  from  the  New  Forest. 

But  the  Doctor  was  inclined  to  draw 
in  again  when  Titania^  giving  an  account 
of  her  adventure  with  the  steamer  o£f  the 
Needles,  declared  that  she  had  never  felt 
really  afridd  during  the  whole  affair,  for 
she  was  in  possession  of  an  amulet  that 
would  save  her  from  any  serious  harm. 

"  Amulet  1  rubbish  1"  cried  the  Doctor, 
in  scornful  accents. 
But  his  wife  was  more  credulous. 
'*  Do  show  it  me,  dear,"  she  whispered 
to  Titania,  who  produced  from  her  bosom 
the  little  oval  of  carved  soapstone.  The 
Doctor  examined  it  as  well  as  his  wife, 


and  treated  it  with  more  respect  in  the 
end.  He  brought  out  a  magnifying  glass, 
turned  it  here  and  there,  and  scrutinised 
it  minutely. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  looking  up  from  the 
task,  "  this  is  undoubtedly  curious.  Here 
are  ancient  uncial  characters,  probably 
PhcBuician,  very  minute,  but  of  archaic 
character ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  quite 
modem  inscription  in  Arabic,  which  I  can 
read  and  translate." 

Dr.  Wimpole  polished  his  magnifying 
glass,  and  also  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 
and  with  pen  and  ink  began  carefully  to 
transcribe  from  the  minute  inscription  on 
the  amulet.  "  This,"  he  said  at  last,  "  is  to 
the  efiect  that  in  the  year  1269  of  the 
Hegira  in  the  month  Eajab,  Omar,  de- 
scendant of  the  true  Caliphs,  deposited  the 
treasure  which  Allah  had  bestowed  upon 
him  in  the  shrine  of  the  holy  imaum." 

Titania  professed  her  gratitude  to  the 
Doctor  for  the  light  he  had  thrown  upon 
her  amulet,  but  she  was  firm  to  regain 
possession  of  it,  rejecting  all  the  Doctor's 
suggestions  of  sending  it  to  the  British 
Museum  for  the  deciphering  of  the 
Phoenician  inscription.  She  could  not  feel 
happy  whfle  the  talisman  was  out  of  her 
keeping,  and  its  possession  infused  in  her 
a  sense  of  strength  and  security,  that  if  it 
were  the  product  of  imagination,  went  to 
show  the  value  of  that  faculty. 

And  further  thought  of  the  matter  was 
driven  out  of  her  heiui  by  the  appeanmce  of 
Captain  Eohan,  who  had  induced  Horace 
Wimpole  to  brhig  him  to  be  introduced  to 
his,  Wimpole's,  stepmother.  And  Mrs. 
Wimpole  was  really  anxious  to  conciliate 
her  husband's  family,  and  vastly  pleased 
to  find  that  Horace  was  ready  to  show  the 
olive-branch. 

<'  It  is  the  talisman,"  she  whispered  to 
Titania,  as  the  party  sat  down  to  luncheon 
by  the  open  window,  with  the  pleasant 
waters  of  the  Solent  stretched  before  them, 
studded  with  white  sails.  There  was  a 
general  assent  when  Titania  proposed 
a  cruise  in  the  "  Gem,"  and  to  visit  the 
big  ships  and  forts  at  Spithead.  All  were 
ready  to  go  except  the  Doctor,  who  had 
writing  to  do — and  probably  a  nap — ^in  his 
study. 

There  was  a  pleasant,  north-westerly 
breeze,  which  served  them  either  way,  and 
a  tender,  hazy  light,  in  which  the  white 
wings  of  the  yachts  came  softly  into  view, 
with  some  green  jutting  promontory,  or 
now  and  then  the  dark  hull  of  a  great  war- 
ship.   The  huge  white  forts  loomed  out  of 


the  sea  haze,  with  now  and  then  a  carl  oi 
white  smoke  from  a  ship  at  gun-practice, 
while  the  deep-toned  thunder  followed, 
softened  by  distance. 

They  dined  on  board  on  chicken  and 
lice,  prepared  by  Cobweb's  skilful  hands, 
as  the  sun  was  going  down  into  the  sea 
red  and  glorious.  And  then  they  went 
about  and  made  for  Gowes  harbour,  which 
opened  upon  them  bright  and..phMrming 
with  crimson  reflections  from  the  clouds 
above,  and  the  green  and  gold  of  the 
incoming  tide;  whQe  from  sea  and  shore 
thousands  of  twinkling  lights  sparkled 
and  were  reflected  in  the  placid  waters, 
mirror-like  except  where  ruffled  by  the 
oars  of  passing  boats,  that  left  behind  a 
line  of  golden  ripples.  Somethfaig  in  the 
way  of  a  regatta  had  been  going  on,  and 
as  darkness  came  on  all  the  club-houses 
and  hotels  shone  forth  in  lines  of  brilliant 
illumination ;  the  yachts  were  decked  with 
Chinese  lanterns  and  lights  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  broad  estuary  presented  a  scene  of 
fairy-like  and  dazzling  beauty. 

When  the  boat  was  put  about  for  the 
opposite  shore,  and  passed  out  of  the 
brilliance  of  Cowes  into  the  calm  tran- 
quillity of  the  Solent,  the  moon  was  just 
rising  redly  among  the  mists  of  Spithead, 
and  wandering  lights  of  red  and  green 
swept  to  and  fro.  Now  a  great  ocean 
steamship  with  long  lines  of  lighted  ports 
came  hooting  out  of  the  hazy  distance,  or 
a  panting  tug,  or  a  great  schooner  yacht 
came  rustling  past  like  a  bird  of  prey,  and 
the  little  "  Gem "  danced  in  its  wake,  be- 
calmed by  the  mighty  spread  of  its  canvas. 

But  silence  had  fallen  over  the  whole 
party.  Mrs.  Wimpole  was  genuinely 
asleep  in  a  comer.  Horace  was  thought- 
fully smoking  forward,  feeling  rather  out 
of  humour  with  himself  and  his  friends. 
His  stepmother,  more  experienced  than  he 
in  affairs  of  the  heart,  had  given  him  a  hint 
that  it  was  of  no  use  his  thinking  about 
Titania.  And  he  had  thought  a.  good  deal 
about  her  lately,  and  she  had  seemed  to  like 
him ;  and  now  he  saw  himself  at  a  stroke 
deprived  of  the  illusions  of  love  and 
friendship. 

<(  Would  I  have  brought  Bohan  along 
here  had  I  known  f "  he  said  to  himseU 
savagely. 

Titania  had  taken  a  turn  at  the  helm, 
and  was  sitting  with  the  tiller  in  her  hand 
watching  the  ssdl,  and  keeping  an  eye  on 
William,  who  was  on  tiie  look-out  forward. 
Bohan  sat  near,  and  followed  every  move- 
ment of  hers  with  admiring  eyes. 


"  Titania,'*  he  began  after  a  long  silence, 
**  I  have  really  something  very  particular 
to  say  to  you  when  you  are  able  to  listen 
to  me."  / 

'*  Forbidden  to  talk  to  the  gbl  at  the 
wheel,"  she  replied  with  sober  meaning, 
and  Bohan  sank  back  in  sayage  silence, 
gnawing  the  ends  of  his  mqustache  as  he 
watched  the  glittering  patl)  that  the  boat 
was  cutting  through  the  winter. 

But  Titania  presently  cfJled  to  Jem  to 
take  her  place,  and  edged  up  to  Bohan, 
who  still  kept  his  gaze  fixed  upon  distant 
objects, 

*'  Well,  labftU  heroes  too,^'  sud  Titania, 
also  beginning  to  study  the  distant  horizon. 
"  Only  are  we  not  wasting  time  a  little  if 
you  really  have  anything  to  say  f " 

Their  eyes  met,  and  they  both  laughed. 

"  Yes,  I  was  foolish,"  said  Bohan.  "  But 
I  liave  been  longing  for  a  serious  talk  all 
day,    and  when   you   snubbed  me   just 

now But,  Titania,  a  crisis  has  come. 

1  have  to  leave  Christchurch.  I  have 
received^  a  staff  appointment  at  Gibraltar 
that  I  have  been  hoping  for  a  long  while, 
and  now  it  is  mine — there,  I  shall  throw 
it  up  unless  you  will  go  with  me,  Titania." 

"But  that  is  terribly  sudden,"  cried 
Titania,  not  knowbg  exactly  what  to 
say. 

"  It  is  sudden,"  rejoined  Bohan,  ''but  I 
can't  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  you. 
Ob,  Titania,  if  you  could  only  make  up 
your  mind  to  be  a  soldier's  wife ! " 

"Is  there  anything  so  very  terrible  in 
that)"  said  Titania,  with  a  glance  in 
which  there  was  so  much  tenderness,  as 
well  as  archness,  that  Bohan  hesitated  no 
longer. 

"My  darling,"  he  cried,  clasping  her 
round  the  waist.  "And  I  have  been  so 
afraid  of  you,  my  little  fairy." 

"  But  you  mustn't  be  rash,"  said  Titania, 
not  caring,  however,  to  disengage  herself 
from  Bohan's  encircling  arms.  "  You 
don't  know  all  about  me  yet.!' 

"  m  jump  the  rest,"  said /Bohan,  Ussfaig 
her  rosy  lips. 

But  as  time  was  shcnrt  and  immediate 
arrangements  necessary,  Bohan  could  see 
only  one  way  out  ofthe  perplexity — that 
Titania  should  marry  him  at  once,  and 
give  him  the  rightf  to  act  for  her,  when  he 
could  call  Bensadi  to  account,  and  provide 
securely  for  her  father's  future  comfort 
And  as  re^Uy  that  was  the  best  plan, 
Titania  wi^  not  difficult  to  persuade  into 
consent.  But  then  the  practical  question 
arose  :    Could  they  marry  without   her 
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father's  consent,  Titania  being  under  age — 
snch  consent  being  evidently  a  thing  on- 
at^inable  1  Yes,  a  marriage  by  banns  was 
possible — any  other  coarse  involved  perjory 
at  one  or  other  of  its  stages.  Bat  by  putting 
up  banns  in  the  respective  parishes  of 
Christchurch  and  Bolder  Hatch,  the  wed- 
ding might  be  celebrated  in  the  secladed 
church  of  the  latter. 

Next  day  Captain  Bohan  and  Wimpole 
were  obliged  to  return  to  their  quacterS|. 
and  the  rest  of  the  week's  cruising  lacked 
a  little  of  the  charm  of  expectation.  But 
there  were  Bohan's  letters  to  look  forward 
to,  and  replies  to  cogitate  over.  And  then 
came  another  scrawl  from  Oamond  to  say 
that  all  was  ready  for  a  start,  and  that 
Titania  must  meet  the  van  at  the  cross- 
roads just  outside  Bomsey  town. 

CHAPTER  Vn.      A  CARAVAN    TOUR;  WITH 
MILITARY  MANCEUVRES. 

At  the  cross-roads  just  out  of  Bomsey 
town  on  the  Forest  side  two  caravans  were 
drawn  up,  both  as  smart  as  paint  and 
gOding  could  make  them.  A  small  group 
of  country  children  were  admiringly 
gathered,  half  in  hopes  that  the  vehicles 
were  the  precursors  of  some  circus  or  wild- 
beast  show.  '<  That  ain't  no  show,"  cried 
an  older  and  more  experienced  rustic. 
*<  That's  'lectioneering  business,  that  is." 
And  people  seemed  disappointed  that  there 
was  no  distribution  of  leaflets  antjl  politicsd 
addresses,  and  no  attempt  to  get  up  a 
meetinff  on  the  village  green.  Osmond 
was  looking  very  business-lU^e  in  velveteens, 
wlUi  a  yellow  bandanna  twisted  round  his 
neck,  and  a  hareakin  cap,  a  parting  gift 
from  Mr.  Spot,  on  his  closely-cropped 
locks.  He  received  Titania  with  enthusiasm, 
and  dragged  her  away  to  inspect  all  the 
arrangements.  There  was  the  sleepbg 
van,  with  its  berths  and  all  toilette 
requisites,  which  she  was  to  share  with 
Laidy  Oilchurch;  and  the  kitchen  van, 
which  was  charged  with  all  the  materials 
for  a  prolonged  picnic,  and  with  a  neat 
batterie  de  cuidne,  presided  over  by 
Fran9oi8,  a  French  cook  from  one  of  Lord 
Gilchuioh's  houses. 

Osmond  was  eager  for  a  start,  and  to 
show  his  skill  in  putting  to  the  horses, 
which  were  grazing  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  But  Lady  Gilchurch  and  Titania 
preferred  to  follow  the  cavalcade  at  a  little 
distance  through  the  town,  as  if  they  did 
not  belong  to  it^  not  being  yet  quite 
inured  to  the  podtion.    It  was  a  pretty 


scene  as  the  glittering  vans  crossed  the 
bridge  over  ,the  brimming  little  river  Test, 
with  the  .low  but  massive  tower  of  the 
Abbey  church  showing  over  the  roofs  of  the 
quiet  little  town ;  and  the  church  with  its 
fine  Norman  nave  must  be  visited  by 
Titania,  and  formed  a  cool  and  pleasant 
resting-place  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Bevond  the  town  towards  Hursley  Osmond 
haa  found  a  pleasant  campinjg  ground  • 
under  the  shade  of  some  fine  beeches. 
And  here  they  lunched  and  lounged  till; 
the  heat  of  the  day  was  spent^and  then 
they  made  a  long  trek  to  the  other  side  of 
Hursley,  a  pretty,  quiet,  solemn  little 
villagCi  with  a  fine  church,  under  the 
invocation  of  Eeble  of  the  ''Christian 
Year." 

The  first  night  passed  pleasantly  enough. 
The  party  had  encamped  on  a  breezy 
common  half-way  between  Hursley  and 
Winchester,  a  place  that  Sidonia  had 
recommended  for  its  sweet  air  and  plentiful 
water  supply.  The  night  was  fine  and  the 
stars  shone  gloriously,  and  now  and  then 
a  shoothig  star  glanced  like  a  kindling 
arrow  across  the  firmament.  The  heathy, 
sandy  common  was  uninfested  by  flies  or 
gnats,  and  the  soft  breeze  of  the  night  as 
it  gently  stirred  the  curtains  of  the  sleeping 
chamber,  diffused  a  balmy  perfume  of 
heather  and  wild  herbs.  A  donkey  and  a 
cow  or  two  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
animals  of  the  cavalcade.  BoUo,  Titania's 
big  dog,  slept  under  the  van,  and  Osmond 
in  a  hammock  slung  across  a  light  tent; 
and  except  for  the  quacking  and  splashing 
of  ducks  in  a  neighbouring  pond,  as  twilight 
deepesed  into  night,  a  pmect  stillness  fell 
upon  the  scene. 

But  in  spite  of  the  peaceful  nature  of  her 
surroundings,  Lady  Oilchurch's  sleep  was 
troubled  and  disturbed.  '  Titania  heard  her 
calliDg  out  in  some  strange  language;  it 
seieimed  as  if  she  imagined  herself  in  some 
teriable  danger  with  which  she  could  not 
cope.  But  her  final  words  were  clear  and 
decisive  enough.  "Let  her  perish,"  she 
cried,  "if.  I  can  save  my  boy.''  Titania 
heard  no  more  after  that,  for  she  fell  into 
a  profound  sleep,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
in  at  the  windows  of  the  van  when  next 
she  opened  her  eyes. 

They  were  on  trek  at  an  early  hour,  in 
order  to  get  through  Winchester  and  reach 
their  camping  ground  beyond  before  the 
heat  of  the  day  had  become  excessive. 
Soon  among  the  meadows  they  found 
St.  Cross,  mth  its  old-world  church  and 
cloisters,  and  its  bedesmen,  who  loitered 
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aboat  the  gate  to  watch  the  vans  pass  by. 
Osmond  was  delighted  that  he  was  taken 
for  a  gipsy  wayfarer,  and  served  with  a 
manchet  of  bread  and  a  draught  of  ale  at 
the  battery  hatch. 

The  vans  went  on  np  the  gay  little  High 
Street  of  Winchester,  with  its  ttiarket 
cross  and  qnaint  piazza,  and  the  broad 
shaded  walk  that  leads  nnder  the  houses 
towards  the  cathedral,  and  that  winds 
among  the  old  gravestones  and  under  the 
grey  buttresses  to  where  St.  Swithin  was 
buried  out  In  the  rain  and  the  sunshine. 
And  coming  from  the  New  Forest,  who 
could  fail  to  look  for  the  tomb  of  the  Red 
King,  whose  corpse  upon  old  Porkiss's 
cart  must  have  followed  the  same  route  as 
the  gipsy  vansi  And  who  that  was  a 
disciple  of  the  gentle  craft  could  have 
passed  the  tomb  of  good  old  Isaac 
Walton  without  a  visit,  or  what  lover  of 
good  literature  would  see  unmoved  the 
resting-place  of  the  inimitable  Jane  Austen) 

But  when  they  were  clear  of  Winchester 
it  came  on  to  rain  a  little,  and  thunder 
muttered  in  the  distance.  Yet  the  weather 
cleared  again  presently,  and  everything 
smelt  so  fresh  and  balmy  that  the  rain  was 
voted  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  And 
here  they  forsook  the  main  road  and  took 
a  by-way  which  led  to  a  famous  Beacon 
Hill,  where  there  was  a  grand  view  over 
the  New  Forest,  and  with  a  glass  Titania 
could  make  out  the  Bolder  woods,  and 
thought  she  caught  the  gleam  of  the  gilded 
minaret  of  Bolder  Hatch.  The  Solent,  too, 
was  stretched  in  full  view,  with  all  its 
fleets  of  war  and  pleasure,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  its  lovely  verdure ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  there  lay  the  wooded  varied 
plain  of  Andred's  Weold  stretching  into 
and  through  the  [heart  of  Sussex  And 
between  West  Meon  and  Petersfield  they 
found  another  pleasant  common,  where 
things  were  made  snug  for  the  night  And 
pleased  with  the  neighbourhood — ^that  is, 
Titania  and  Osmond,  for  as  for  Lady  Oil- 
church  she  only  cared  for  landscapes  that 
pleased  her  son — they  established  a  kind  of 
permanent  camp  and  had  many  pleasant 
rambles;  some  into  Gilbert  White's 
country,  among  the  hanging  woods  and 
romantic  ravines,  which  came  as  a  delight- 
ful surprise  after  the  wild  and  woldy 
downs.  And  from  here  they  moved  on 
into  Woolmer  Forest,  where  now  no  forest 
is,  but  still  with  wild,  pleasant  scenery, 
heaths,  and  open  spaces  suitable  for  en- 
campments. 

On  rising  ground  near  Woolmer  Pond, 


which  recalls  some  Highland  loch  among 
the  moorlands,  the  vans  came  to  a  halt. 
There  was  a  spring  close  by,  the  wanderers 
had  been  told,  and  Titania  and  Osmond 
went  to  look  for  it  Turning  the  comer 
of  a  copse  they  came  suddenly  upon  a 
cavfJry  vedette,  which  had  come  to  a  halt 
there.  Horses  were  tethered  here  and 
there,  arms  piled,  and  the  blue  smoke  of  a 
fire  rose  against  the  dark  background  of 
pines. 

They  were  looking  out  for  the  enemy, 
said  the  young  officer  in  command. 

*'  You  don't  happen  to  have  seen  any- 
thing of  them  1 "  It  seemed  that  the  vans 
must  have  passed  through  the  enemy's 
country,  but  without  having  met  with  any 
troops.  ''There  will  be  a  battle  round 
here  to-morrow,"  said  the  young  fellow, 
'^  about  ten  thousand  men  on  eacn  side,  so 
you  are  in  the  luck  of  it" 

Then  a  signaller  came  riding  down  from 
the  top  of  the  hill,  where  he  had  been 
waving  his  flag  to  some  one  on  the  top  of 
another  hill,  and  the  orders  were  to  close 
in.  And  the  resting  men  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and  horses'  bridles  were  adjusted,  and 
girths  were  tightened,  and  the  whole  troop 
vanished  behind  the  wood. 

However,  the  news  of  the  approaching 
battle  made  the  wayfarers  wish  to  pnshonso 
as,  at  all  events,  to  reach  the  outskirts  of 
the  fight.  And  after  dinner  the  vans  were 
driven  on  for  three  or  four  miles,  and 
halted  otf  a  common  with  a  great  highway 
running  through  it.  But  the  night  was 
not  passed  without  sundry  alarms.  The 
enemy's  outposts  were  already  placed  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  pickets 
every  now  and  then  marched  past,  exciting 
the  anger  of  the  dogs  who  were  tied  up 
underneath  the  vans.  And  occasionally  a 
stray  group  or  two,  taking  the  vans  for 
regular  traders,  would  rattle  at  the  door 
with  the  whispered  enquiry: 

*'  Mother  1  haven't  you  got  a  drop  o' 
whisky  handy  f " 

Titania  was  up  betimes  and  inhaling  the 
delicious  morning  fragrance  of  the  heather, 
and  calling  Osmond,  the  pair  made  for  an 
elevation  where  they  could  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  country  round  about  Hindhead 
was  the  chief  summit  in  view,  looking 
noble  with  his  dark  crest  wreathed  with  the 
morning's  mist,  and  hills  beyond  hills 
stretched  away  to  the  horizon.  Tumine 
the  other  way,  to  where  the  white  roaa 
wound  through  heath  and  common, 
they  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  arise  in  the 
distance  and  heard  a  kind  of  thunderous 
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lamble,  that,  as  the  dnat  -  cloud  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  resolved  itself  into  the 
thnd  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  heavy  roll  of 
a  field  battery  going  at  full  speed.  Turn- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  whole  battery 
left  the  road  and  dashed  across  the 
common,  the  guns  bounding  and  leaping 
over  the  uneven  ground,  the  captain 
galloping  in  front,  who,  as  he  reached  the 
crest  of  the  hil),  raised  his  hand,  and 
reining  up  his  horse  on  its  haunches,  the 
whole  cavalcade  came  to  a  halt  behind 
him.  Guns  were  unlimbered,  ammunition 
served  out,  and  everything  ready  for 
action  on  the  instant  Ani  then,  with  a 
gruff  roar,  the  first  guns  of  the  battle 
spoke  forth,  directed  upon  the  rough  copse 
of  underwood  beneath^  without  apparent 
'purpose. 

But  next  moment  a  number  of  puffs  of 
smoke  broke  forth  from  the  edges  of  the 
copse,  and  the  crackle  of  rifle  fire  spurted 
along  here  and  there,  and,  as  if  a  train  of 
combustibles  had  taken  fire,  from  hedge- 
rows, ditches,  and  gorse  bushes  in  front  of 
the  wood  blazed  forth  flashes  of  light,  and 
their  curls  of  smoke  rose  all  around.  Then 
the  guns  went  at  it  all  the  harder,  with  a 
noise  as  if  somebody  were  beating  an 
enormous  drum. 

Titania,  sheltered  behind  a  huge  furze 
bush,  held  her  fingers  to  her  ears,  and 
begged  Osmond  to  go  and  stop  that  noise, 
who  only  laughed  and  asked  her  if  she 
thought  that  battles  were  put  off  to  please 
girls.  But  presently  a  bugle  sounded  from 
the  copse  below,  which  sud  as  plainly  as 
possible,  retire;  and  the  sputtering  fire 
died  away,  and  with  a  parting  salvo  the 
artillery  fire  ceased. 

"  Victory  for  us,"  cried  Osmond. 

'^Why,  there  are  the  enemy,"  said 
Titania,  unsealing  her  ears. 

Next  moment  a  staff  officer  dashed  up 
the  hill — one  of  the  umpires,  it  seemed. 

''  Captain  Bohan,  you  are  ruled  out  of 
action." 

"  I  say,  how's  that  t "  cried  Bohan  in  an 
indignant  tone.  '*  I  stopped  those  fellows 
beautifully." 

''  So  you  did,  old  chap,"  said  the  other 
soothingly,  "  but  your  general  has  pushed 
on  too  far  without  adequate  support,  and 
you  are  out  of  it  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Wish  I  was." 

When  men  get  their  blood  up,  even  in  a 
sham  fight,  they  don't  like  to  be  beaten, 
and  the  battery  was  limbered  up  for  de- 
parture with  far  less  dash  than  had  been 
shown  before.     Bat  most  people  would 


have  thought  that  Bohan  was  in  wonder- 
ful luck,  seeing  that  his  sweetheart  was  at 
hand  to  mitigate  his  hard  fate.  And  break- 
fast was  reiKly  for  the  prisoner  and  his 
captors  when  they  returned  to  the  woods 
— cutlets  and  omelettes,  prepared  by  the 
chef,  and  fruit  from  Ambrehurst,  delicious 
in  colour  and  fragrance.  Frangois  impro- 
vised coffee  for  the  whole  battery,  and  in 
the  enUiusiasm  of  the  moment  compiled 
a  solid  but  ornamental  dish,  of  which  the 
chief  ingredients  were  beefsteak  and  Cried 
potatoes,  which  he  dedicated  in  his  own 
words  "A  I'Arm^e  Anglaise,"  and  which 
was  speedily,  so  to  say,  "out  of  print" 
from  the  kindly  way  in  which  it  was 
received. 

And  Bohan  sent  his  battery  to  the  rear 
in  charge  of  his  subaltern  while  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  cicerone  to  Lady 
Gilchurch  and  Titania,  getting  them  to  the 
best  point  of  view  and  explaining  the 
tactics  of  the  day  as  far  as  he,  or  anybody 
else,  understood  them.  Thin  lines  of 
smoke  creeping  here  and  there,  masses  of 
white  smoke  belching  forth  from  clumps 
of  wood,  the  occasional  glitter  of  a  cavalry 
charge,  with  the  crackling  of  musketry 
and  the  thunder  of  ordnance,  made  up 
the  scene  of  the  battde,  of  which  the  de- 
fending force  seemed  to  get  the  best,  their 
fire  rolling  on  with  increased  volume,  while 
the  other  subsided  into  spurts  and  patches. 
And  then  the  <<  bugles  sang  truce,"  and 
stillness  came  over  the  scene;  the 
groups  of  rustics  who  had  gathered  here 
and  there  dispersed,  and  there  was  a 
general  quick  march  for  camp  and 
quarters. 

Bohan  had  found  opportunity  for  a  few 
private  words  with  Titania.  Everything 
had  gone  on  well.  The  banns  had  been 
put  up  for  two  Sundays  without  exciting 
attention,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  and 
on  the  second  day  of  the  following  week 
they  would  be  joined  together  in  holy 
matrimony.  The  wedding  would  be  in 
Bolder  Church.  Wimpole  would  be  there 
as  best  maa  Would  it  do  to  let  the 
Countess  into  the  secret  ?  She  was  so  kind, 
and  it  would  be  better  for  Titania  to  have 
a  woman  to  confide  in.  Bat  Titania  felt 
the  talisman  that  hung  on  her  bosom  turn 
cold — that  had  occurred  more  than  once 
before,  and  generally  when  Bensadi  or 
Lady  Gilchurch  was  near  at  hand.  And 
now  the  Countess  was  coming  towards  them 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  she  put  her 
arm  caressingly  over  Titania's  shoulder. 

« The  evening  air  is  chilly,  little  one," 
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she  said.     *'  l6  is  time  we  retired  to  our 
nests.    Peace  be  with  you ! " 

CHAPTER  VIII.     A  PLOT  AND  ITS  VICTIM. 

The  caravan  jonrney  was  coming  to  an 
end.  They  had  camped  one  night  near 
Erensham  Pond,  snrronnded  by  a  strange, 
wild  country,  of  which  the  Devil's  Jumps, 
a  row  of  curious  protuberances  in  the 
surrounding  waste,  formed  a  chief  and 
sinister  feature.  No  quantity  of  villa 
residences  and  Elizabethan  lodges  sprinkled 
here  and  there^  can  overcome  the  inherent 
wildness  and  savagery  of  scene,  and  as  the 
shades  of  evening  arise — ^it  is  customary 
but  inaccurate  to  say  they  descend--and 
Hindhead  stands  out  against  the  murky 
glow  of  the  evening  sky  with  its  ''  murder 
cross "  showing  like  a  finger  pointing  up- 
wards from  the  encrimsoned  summit,  the 
eerie  solemnity  of  the  sight  Is  hardly  to  be 
surpassed. 

It  was  here,  as  night  drew  on  and  the 
features  of  the  scene  were  becoming 
blurred  and  indistinct,  that  a  carriage 
drew  up,  the  coachman's  .  check- string 
being  violently  pulled  as  some  one  within 
perceived  signs  of  the  distant  encampment. 
An  attendant  jumped  down  and  ran  to  the 
carriage  window.  It  was  Thomaa,  who 
had  covered  his  seaman's  rig  with  the 
long  great-coat  of  the  serving  man. 

**  There  they  are,"  said  Bensadi,  point- 
ing out  the  lights  of  the  encampment 
"Contrive  to  see  Lady  Gilchurch  with- 
out alarming  your  young  mistress,  and  ask 
her  to  break  the  news.  Give  her  this  note, 
which  will  explain." 

Thomas  touched  his  bat,  and  with  a 
grave  face  made  off  across  the  heath.  The 
carriage  then,  slowly  and  by  a  circuitous 
route,  began  to  approach  the  encampment. 
When  it  stopped  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  place  a  female  figure  left  the  tents 
and  hastUy  approached.  It  was  Lady 
Gilchurch,  and  Bensadi  alighting,  held  open 
the  carriage  door. 

<*  Enter  1 "  he  said.  *<  We  can  converse 
at  our  leisure." 

Lady  Gilchurch  obeyed. 

"Is  Mr.  Herondale  then  so  illT'  she 
asked  indifferently. 

"He  will  die,''  repUed  BensadL  "In 
Mustafa's  absence  he  found  the  flask  which 
contained  the  fluid  of  life,  drank  too 
eagerly — he  will  never  regain  eonscious- 
ness." 

Lady  Gilchurch  sighed  as  if  some  great 
load  were  taken  from  her  bosom. 


"  Ah  1  You  think  that  is  safety  for  you ; 
but  it  is  danger  for  me.  They  will  say  I 
poisoned  him.  Happily  I  am  prepared. 
All  that  belonged  to  him — or  to  me  rather 
-T-the  product  of  his  uncle's  theft,  b  safely 
shipped  to  our  native  land.  I  have  the  clue 
to  the  rest  of  the  treasure.  My  tribesmen 
are  eagerly  awaiting  my  arrival,  and  a 
steamer,  the  fastest  on  the  seas.  Is  awaiting 
me  in  the  Solent.  But  I  shall  not  go 
alone.  The  girl  who  is  of  the  blood  of 
Omar  is  not  to  be  left  to  be  the  prey  of 
Christian  dogs  1" 

"  But  you  wQl  not  persuade  her  to  go," 
said  Lady  Gilchurch.  "  She  has  promised 
to  marry  Bohan.  *  They  have  planned  to 
escape  from  your  control" 

"  Ah,  they  have  planned  1 "  cried  Bensadi 
contemptuously.  "  Bat  time  presses,  and 
she  must  leave  with  me  this  very  night." 

"That  is  impossible  1"  said  Lady  Gil- 
church firmly.  "  You  must  give  me  time 
to  Remove  her  scruples.  You  would  not 
use  force.  At  a  cry  of  distress  a  hundred 
armed  men  would  spring  from  the  ground." 

"J^otUng  is  simpler,"  said  Bensadi 
calmly.  "Here  in  this  rilver  flask  is  a 
cordial  which  you  shall  persuade  her  to 
drink  to  foriiify  her  against  the  fatigues  of 
travelling.  Forthwith  she  will  be  plunged 
into  a  heavenly  calm,  in  which  the  mental 
powers  will  be  enthralled.  She  will  follow 
me  blindly,  as  a  fawn  follows  the  doe." 

"  It  is  me  same  drug  that  you  have  so 
long  used  upon  Herondale  t " 

Bensadi  nodded.  •  ^ 

"The  same  which  my  forefathers  have 
used  for  generations,  when  they  admitted 
the  faith&  to  a  taste  of  the  joys  of 
Paradise.  Fear  not;  it  Is  <mly  in  excess 
that  it  kills." 

"But  I  will  not  do  it,"  cried  Lady 
Gilchurch.  "Shall  I  give  up  my  own 
daughter  to  the  will  of  one  like  you  t " 

"  You  shall,"  replied  BensadL  "  I  am 
in  possession  of  your  secret.  I  can  put 
my  hand  on  the  proof  of  your  marriage 
with  Herondale.  I  can  show  that  your 
marriage  with  Lord  Gilchurch  was  a  fniud, 
and  that  your  idolised  son,  instead  of  being 
the  heir  to  title  and  fortune,  ii^buta  name- 
less bastard." 

"Stay,"  cried  Lady  Gilchurch,  "you  are 
too  strong  for  me.  What  would  you  have 
me  do  ?  Why  would  you  bring  upon  me 
this  horrible  expiation  f " 

"  I  would  not,"  said  BensadL  "  I  would 
rather  insure  you  against  it.  Only  do  this 
littie  thing  for  me.  The  girl  will  live  to 
bless  you  for  it." 
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Lady  Gilchaich  shook  her  head  and 
shuddered. 

"It  is  a  crime,  say  what  yon  will — a 
base,  unnataral  crime.  Bat  I  am  years, 
Bensadi.  Oaly  show  me  how  to  save  my 
son." 

^'  That  is  easy  enongh/'  replied  BensadL 
''Obey  me;  that  is  safficient  No  living 
soul  but  I  or  Herondale  could  prove  your 
identity  with  the  woman  he  married.  He 
cannot  and  I  will  not — ^if  you  obey." 

"  Then  "give  me  the  flask/'  cried  Lady 
Gilchurch  desperately. 

Half  an  hour  af  cer  this  the  carriage  was 
drawn  up  by  the  caravan  camp,  luggage 
packed  on  the  roof,  lamps  lighted,  and  the 
horses  pawing  impatienUy  in  their  haste  to 
be  moving. 

And  then  Titanla  appeared,  leaning  on 
Bensadi's  arm,  and  looking  about  her  with 
strange,  wondering  eyes.  Lady  Gilchurch 
followed,  crushing  back  her  remorse  and 
assuming  a  look  of  sympathetic  sorrow. 
Oamond  was  there  too,  looking  at  his  late 
companion  with  undisguised  concern. 

'* Mother,"  he  said,  "she  is  not  fit  to 
travel.    She  shall  not  go  to-night^" 

^'Hush!"  said  Lady  Gilchurch  impa- 
tiently ;  **  she  is  only  upset  by  her  father's 
iUness.     She  will  be  all  right  presently." 

Jast  at  this  moment  a  scream  was  heard 
from  the  camp,  and  Cobweb  came  forth, 
having  only  jast  heard  that  her  mistress 
was  going  and  she  to  be  left  behind ;  an 
arrangement  she  indignantly  repudiated. 

'*  Stand  back,  daughter  of  Satan,"  cried 
Bensadi;  but  Cobweb  sprang  into  the 
carriage  after  her  mistress,  whose  knees 
she  embraced. 

Bensadi  would  have  dragged  her  out, 
but  Lady  Gilchurch  interfered. 

'*  No,  she  must  go,"  she  said,  and  Ben- 
sadi did  not  further  dispute  the  matter, 
but  jumped  into  the  canriage,  which 
speedily  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  gloom. 

CHAPTER  IX.      IN  THE  BAY  OF  BISCAY. 

Mr.  Herondale  was  dead.  Captain 
Bohan  heard  the  news  from  his  servant 
on  the  very  morning  that  was  to  have 
witnessed  his  wedding  to  Titania.  He 
had  been  at  Bolder  Hatch  the  night  before 
and  had  found  the  household  in  great  con- 
sternation on  acsount  of  its  master's 
dangerous  state.  A  local  doctor  had  been 
called  in,  who  had  considered  that  the 
symptoms  were  altogether  abnormal 
Bensadi  had  gone  to  fetch  Miss  Herondale, 
who  was  away  gipsying,  but  they  ought  to 


have  returned  long  ago,  for  Thomas,  who 
had  been  charged  with  bringing  home 
Eillo  and  Miss  Herondale's  miscellaneous 
belongings,  had  arrived  the  night  before, 
and  the  others  had  started  before  him. 
All  this  had  given  Bohan  a  good  deal  of 
uneasiness.  Still,  the  travellers  might 
have  missed  a  train,  and  Sunday  travellmg 
is  embarrassed  by  a  meagre  time  bill. 
There  was  only  an  early  morning  train 
and  a  late  night  one,  and  both  ol  these 
Eohan  met,  but  without  hearing  anything 
of  Titania.  He  telegraphed  to  Mr&  Wim- 
pole  to  come  over  at  once  so  that  Titania 
might  have  a  friend  to  be  with  her,  and, 
in  fact,  Mrs.  Wimpole  had  arrived  that 
very  morning  just  in  time  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Herondale ;  but  no  Titania. 

It  was  all  very  perplexing,  indeed 
alarming,  the  Bansadi  element  being  taken 
into  consideration;  and  now  suspicious 
details  began  to  appear.  Mastafa  was 
gone,  many  of  the  valuable  enamels  and 
vases  which  had  adorned  Mr.  Herondale's 

« 

rooms  had  been  removed.  Communica- 
tions with  Mr.  Herondale's  London 
bankers  revealed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Heron- 
dale had  withdrawn  all  his  securities  from 
their  charge  and  closed  his  account  some 
time  since.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was  now 
so  serious  that  the  police  were  called  in, 
and  enquiries  made  at  all  stations  on  the 
line  of  route.  It  turned  out  that  a  foreign 
gentleman,  a  young  lady,  and  a  black 
servant  had  arrived  at  Portsmouth  by  the 
last  train,  and  had  taken  a  cab  to  South- 
sea  Pier,  where  a  boat  was  waiting  to  take 
them  on  board  some  vessel  There  was 
no  other  clue.  The  coastguard  men  had 
noticed  a  long,  low  steamer  with  two 
funnels,  which  was  lying  a  good  way  out, 
even  beyond  the  Nab,  and  from  which  a 
boat  came  in  the  dusk  with  a  crew  of 
darkies.  But  in  the  morning  she  was 
gone  and  nothing  more  was  known  of 
her. 

There  was  an  inquest  on  Mr.  Heron- 
dale's body,  and  an  open  verdict  returned. 
The  medical  evidence  showed  that  he  had 
died  of  narcotic  poisoning,  but  there  was 
no  evidence  beyond  that.  Here,  however, 
Lord  Gilchurch  came  upon  the  scene  and 
sought  an  interview  with  Captain  Eohan. 
It  was  a  painf al  family  affair  he  had  to 
reveal,  but  he  thought  he  could  read  the 
riddle  of  Bensadi.  He  was  obliged  to 
own  that  Lady  Gilchurch  had  once  been 
the  mistress  of  Herondale,  the  sculptor, 
and  the  mother  of  Titania;  that  he  had 
persuaded  her  to  go  off  with  him,  but  that 
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he  had  married  her  before  the  bfrth  of 
Osmond,  and  that  therefore  the  title  of 
the  latter  to  succeed  him  was  inexpug- 
nable.   Now  Bensadi  and  Lady  Gllchurch, 
If  not  brother  and  sister,  anyhow  were  of 
the  same  race,  and  had  been  captured  by 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  when  he  defeated 
Mid  took    prisoner  the  rebel  Kaid   and 
Shereef  Omar.    Eventually,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  as  we  have  heard,  they  were 
sold  as  slaves  in  the  market  at  Fez  and 
purchased  for  Sir  Thomas  Herondale,  who 
had  agents  there  to  buy  up  Moorish  curios. 
It  was  from  the  treasure  of  the  vanquished 
Omar  that  Sir  Thomas,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered,   carved  out  his  splendid  fortune, 
which  now   Bensadi    had    sdcceeded    in 
carrying  back  to  Morocco,  for  thither  he 
had  gone,  no  doubt.    Already  there  were 
rumours  of  disturbances  there.     Some  of 
the  tribes  had  risen,  and  were  found  to  be 
weU  supplied  with  arms  of  the  latest  and 
best,  and  they  were  said  to  be  expecting 
the  arrival  of  a  commander  of  the  faith 
and  a  descendant  of  Omar  to  lead  them  on 
to  victory.     Putting  all  these  things  to- 
gether,  Lord  Gilchurch  thought  that  it  was 
pretty  plain  that  Bensadi  was  out  of  every- 
body's reach.     And  as  for  Titania,  she 
must  be  held  to  have  accompanied  him 
wiUingly.     She    had    left  with    Bensadi, 
fully  knowing  his  designs,  that  was  quite 
evident,  and    the  course    that  approved 
Itself  to  any  rational  judgement  was  to 
let  the  whole  affair  pass  into  complete 
oblivion,  ^ 

But  Rohan  refused  to '  believe  that 
litania  had  proved  so  faithless  and  so 
feeble  m  resolve.  Yet  what  could  he  do, 
without  any  clue  to  guide  him,  or  any 
certain  proof  that  the  girl  had  been 
carried  off  against  her  will  %  Bat  in  the 
darkness  of  his  perplexity  a  gleam  of  light 
appeared.  Soon  after  Lord  Gilchurch 
had  departed  a  fisherman  made  his  ap- 
pearance,  who  hailed  from  Mudeford,  and 
who  knew  Miss  Herondale,  and  even 
Captain  Rohan  by  sight;  and  he  had 
happened  to  be  on  Southsea  Pier  on  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  and  seeing  a  boat  lying 
there  waiting  for  somebody,  and  manned 
by  a  lot  of  darkies,  he  kept  an  eye  upon 
the  craft.  Well,  a  cab  arrived,  and  a  lady 
and  gentleman  got  out,  their  luggage  was 
put  on  board  the  boat,  the  lady  standing 
on  one  side  while  the  gentleman  gave 
directions.  And  then  he  saw  that  the 
lady  was  Miss  Herondale.  She  took  no 
notice  of  anything;  indeed,  she  seemed 
dazed  like  or  as  if  stupefied,  but  on  his 


touching  his  hat  to  her  a  sudden  flash  of 
recognition    seemed    to  come   over    her. 
She  made  a  step  towards  him,  and  thrust 
something  into  his  hand.     "  For  Rohan," 
she  whispered  in  a  strangely  altered  voice, 
and  with  a  look  that  gave  the  fiaherman 
quite  a  fright;   and  then  the  gentleman 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  she  let  him 
hand  her  into  the  boat  just  like-  a  lamb. 
And  the  fisherman  had  made  his  way  to 
Christchurch  as  soon  as  he  could  to  find 
Captain  Rohan  and  give  him  the  object 
in  question.     It  was  poor  Titania's  talis- 
man, hanging  from  the  silken  cord  just 
as  she  had  taken  it  from  her  neck    The 
sight  of  it  appealed  strongly  to  Rohan's 
feelings.      He    knew    what    value    she 
attached  to  it,  and  there  seemed  in  its 
transmission  a  mute  appeal  to  him  for 
help.     And  Titania  had  told  him,  as  it 
happened,  the  way  in  which  she  became 
possessed  of  her  charm,  and  how  it  had 
once  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Herondale, 
and  also  of  the  inscription  and  Dr.  Wim- 
pole's  translation  thereof;  and  these  things 
went  to  confirm  Lord  Gilchurch's  strange 
revelations. 

And  assuming  that  Bensadi  had  taken 
refuge  among  his  own  tribesmen,  where, 
in  what  direction,  was  he  to  be  sought? 
The  answer  was  not  difficult.  The  re- 
volted Kaid  Omar  had  been  the  chief 
of  a  Kabyle  tribe,  who  occupied  the 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  chief  river 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  St^bou,  which 
is  navigable  as  high  as  Fez,  but  which  is 
practically  closed  to  commerce  owing  to  the 
stirring  nature  of  the  tribes  among  whom 
it  passes.  There  is  no  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  but  numerous  creeks  and 
lagoons  would  afford  shelter  to  a  steamer 
of  light  draught,  that  might,  were  the 
coast  population  as  enterprising  as  of 
yore,  have  rivalled  the  exploits  of  the 
once  dreaded  Barbary  corsairs. 

Having  once  fixed  the  quarter  in  which 
researches  should  be  made,  Rohan  lost  no 
time  in  elaborate  preparations.  He  was 
entitled  to  three  months'  leave  before 
taking  up  his  appointment  at  Gibraltar, 
and  to  an  advance  ot  three  months'  pay, 
which  was  equally  needful.  And  having 
settled  all  his  worldly  affairs,  he  started 
at  once  for  Southampton,  intending  to 
take  the  first  steamer  for  Gibraltar,  and 
so  to  Tangier  by  the  local  servica  But 
in  the  docks  he  found  a  smart  and  fast 
trading  steamer  that  was  going  direct  to 
Tangier  with  a  miscellaneous  cargo.  The 
captain  was  a  fine,   open-hearted  sailor. 
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who  seemed  to  know  the  Moors  and 
Berbers,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
mixed  tribes  in  Moroceo,  as  well  as  he 
did  his  own  countrymen.  And  when  he 
heard  the  purpose  of  Captain  Eohan's 
voyage,  he  insisted  on  his  taking  a  free 
passage,  except  for  his  share  of  the 
messing  expenses.  This  was  a  fortunate 
beginning  of  a  formidable  undertaking) 
a  good  fortune  which  poor  Titania  would 
have  ascribed  to  the  working  of  the  talis- 
man. 

Such  a  charm,  however,  may  rule  the 
planet,  but  it  cannot  rule  the  waves ;  yet 
the  voyage  at  first  was  calm  and  pros- 
perous. The  pilot  was  dropped  at  Sb. 
Catherine's  Point ;  XTshant  was  made  out 
at  night  by  its  revolving  light ;  the  stormy 
Biy  of  Biscay  proved  unusually  mild  j  the 
Ught  from  Cape  Finisterre  greeted  the 
mariners,  who  had  been  a  day  and  a  night 
without  sight  of  land;  and  without  sighting 
Cape  St  Vincent,  the  captain  judged  that 
he  had  rounded  it,  and  was  making 
straight  for  his  port,  when  there  came 
roaring  down  from  the  Gat  of  Gibraltar  such 
a  terrible  gale  that  the  steaitker  was  forced 
to  run  before  it,  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  wild  seas  that  threatened  to 
engulf  her.  The  sky  was  overspread  with 
a  sullen  kind  of  pallor,  the  sea,  grey  and 
gloomy,  rose  in  huge  frothing  waves,  of 
which  the  crests,  driven  by  the  roaring 
wind,  formed  a  cutting  drift,  that  bit  and 
stung  like  whip-lashes.  The  night  was 
still  worse.  The  captain,  ignorant  of  his 
exact  position  and  dreading  a  lee  shore, 
tried  to  wear  the  ship  and  heave-to,  but 
in  the  trial,  the  engines  going  full  speed 
with  a  high  pressure  of  steam,  one  of 
the  steam-pipes  burst,  and  the  engines 
were  practically  disabled.  Then  the 
steamer  was  driven  before  the  gale,  her 
decks  swept  by  huge  seas,  swamping  the 
engine-room  and  putting  out  the  fires. 
It  was  now  a  question  whether  the  ship 
would  founder  at  sea,  or  be  driven  upon 
the  African  coast  and  broken  up  in  the 
surf. 

The  latter  fate  seemed  imminent,  as 
a  glimpse  of  moonlight  showed  a  long, 
low  coast  at  hand^  bare  and  sandy  except 
where  scattered  palm-trees,  here  and  there, 
were  bending  before  the  blast  The  shock 
of  touching  ground  sent  everybody  off 
their  feet,  as  the  captain,  for  a  last  chance, 
sang  out  to  let  go  the  anchor.  Next 
moment,  however,  the  boat  was  free  again. 
The  anchor  was  let  go,  it  held,  and  the 
steamer  was  brought  up  in  comparatively 


smooth  water.  And  then,  as  if  by  magic, 
a  complete  change  came  over  the  scene. 
The  gale  went  roaring  off,  a  complete  calm 
succeeded,  and  while  heavy  seas  still 
showed  their  white  crests  in  the  moonlight 
out  at  sea,  where  the  vessel  lay  was  now 
like  a  placid  lake.  EWdently  the  boat 
had  just  touched  the  bar  of  some  river 
estuary,  and  was  now  lying  embayed 
between  curving  shores,  the  moonlight 
showing  thick  clumps  of  trees,  with  a 
dark  line  of  cultivated  fields  bordering 
on  glittering  sand-hills.  But  the  sight 
of  a  long,  low  steamer  with  two  funnels, 
lying  in  a  sheltered  creek,  excited  some 
surprise  and  a  little  uneasiness  in  the 
captain's  mind.  From  the  general  view 
of  the  coast  line  as  marked  down  in  the 
charts,  the  captain  was  convinced  that 
the  estuary  was  that  of  the  Sebou,  marked 
as  dangerous  with  shifting  sands,  and 
bordered  by  ferocious^  inhospitable  tribes. 

And  thus  the  captain  was  anxious  to 
put  out  to  sea  as  soon  as  he  could,  but 
the  time  of  high  water  passed,  and  the 
defect  in  the  engines  was  still  not  made 
good,  and  another  twelve  hours  must 
elapse  before  the  boat  could  pass  the 
harbour  bar.  And  this  was  Captain 
Bohan's  opportunity.  Here  he  would  be 
put  ashore,  for  at  this  point  he  was 
actually  in  contact  with  what  might  be 
called  Bensadi's  country,  and  the  scene 
of  those  disturbances  which  his  enterprise 
had  occasioned.  Luckily  there  was  a 
negro  hand  on  board  who  knew  the 
country,  and  as  he  was  willing  to  act  as 
guide,  the  captain  consented  to  spare 
him,  although  strongly  dissuading  Eohan 
from  the  undertaking ;  but  Rohan  having 
made  up  his  mind,  the  good  mariner  gave 
him  every  possible  assistance.  He  rigged 
him  out  with  clothes  of  native  pattern, 
supplied  him  with  an  assortment  of 
cutlery,  which  was  to  be  his  stock  in 
trade,  for  Rohan  was  to  make-believe  as 
a  pedlar,  or  itinerant  trader,  while  the 
black  acted  as  his  servant  Fortunately, 
Bohan,  having  served  a  while  at  Gibraltar, 
had  acquired,  in  sporting  excursions  on 
the  opposite  coast,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hispano-Moorish  dialect  which  is  current 
among  the  mfxed  populations.  As  for 
his  complexion,  there  are  golden-haired, 
blue  -  eyed  people  among  the  Moors, 
descendants,  perhaps,  of  a  Gothic  race 
who  traversed,  if  they  did  not  permanently 
occupy,  the  country. 

To  satisfy  curiosity,  as  well  as  possibly 
to  gain  intelligence,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the 
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steamer  with  two  fanneb  which  was  lying, 
apparently  deserted,  in  a  neighbouring 
creek.  As  they  approached  they  were 
hailed  by  an  English  voice  from  one  of 
the  port-holes.  It  was  the  engineer  of 
the  steamer,  who  warned  them  not  to 
come  too  near,  for  there  was  a  Moorish 
gnard  on  board,  mostly  asleep,  bat  who 
when  roused  wonld  fire  recklessly  around. 
He  and  his  two  mates,  the  firemen,  were  not 
'  exactly  prisoners,  and  did  not  want  to  get 
away,  for  they  were  well  paid  and  well 
treated.  But  it  was  a  queer  job  they  were 
on.  They  had  brought  a  big  swell  of  an 
Arab  from  England,  with  a  young  lady, 
who  was  to  be  married  to  him  in  a  fort- 
night's time,  when  there  was  to  be  a  big 
feast  up  tte  country,  that  all  the  bloomin' 
niggers  were  going  to  be  at 

At  this  point  one  of  the  Moorish  guards 
awoke,  and  pointed  a  rifle  threateningly  at 
the  boat's  crew,  who  thought  it  best  to 
sheer  off,  no  further  molestation  being 
offered.  But  Rohan  had  heard  enough  to 
guide  him  in  his  plans,  and  added  to  his 
stock  a  collection  of  showy  Birmingham 
jewellery,  such  as  was  likely  to  be  in 
demand  on  festive  occasions.  And  he 
would  make  his  way  to  the  marriage  feast^ 
an  uninvited  guest,  trusting  to  the  good 
fortune  which  had  hitherto  favoured  him 
for  some  means  of  rescuing  Titania. 

A  boat  took  Rohan's  packages  ashore  and 
then  returned  for  him  and  Muley,  his 
negro  boy.  Rohan  shook  the  captain 
warmly  by  the  hand,  who  promised  to 
look  out  for  him  in  Tangier,  bat  who 
evidently  did  not  expect  to  see  his  face 
again.  The  engineer  of  the  steamer  had 
now  mastered  the  leak  in  the  steam-pipe, 
and  as  soon  as  the  adventurers  were  landed 
they  heard  the  rattle  of  the  anchor  chain, 
and  saw  the  steamer  presently  pat  out  to 
sea. 

CHAPTER  X.      THE  TREASURE  CHAMBER. 

Rohan's  progress  across  the  disturbed 
country  of  tiie  revolted  tribes,  dangerous 
as  it  was,  did  not  prove  difficult  The 
country  was  lovely,  resembling  English 
landscape,  with  the  added  charm  of  sub- 
tropical vegetation.  In  the  villages  the 
inhabitants,  although  often  surly  and  sus- 
picious, were  not  unwilling  to  trade,  and 
the  women  especially  flocked  about  Rohan 
eager  to  examine  his  wares  and  chatter 
and  gossip  over  the  trinkets  that  he  showed 
them.  It  was  only  necessary  to  propitiate 
the  scheik,  or  head  man,  with  a  few  sQver 


dollars  to  obtain  his  protection  over  the 
whole  of  his  district  Parties  of  fighting 
men  on  one  side  or  the  other  would  have 
held  such  protection  lightly  enough,  but 
these  they  generally  had  notice  of,  and 
managed  to  avoid.  Muley  proved  an 
excellent  fellow,  and  having  gone  through 
the  ceremony  of  swearing  fealty  to  his 
master  over  the  skin  of  a  black  ram,  might 
be  relied  upon  to  the  death.  With  a 
couple  of  good  mules  they  travelled  at  a 
speed  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  a  day, 
and  before  long  they  were  dose  to  the 
forest  regions  that  clothed  the  bases  of  the 
mysterious  Atlas  range,  which  they  had 
kept  in  view  from  the  first.  Among  these 
it  was  known  that  the  new  Shereef  had 
pitched  his  camp.  Hitherto  there  had 
been  more  talking  than  fighting  among  the 
Arab  tribes,  but  they  were  all  on  the 
swarm,  fierce  and  headstrong,  and  ready 
to  shed  anybody's  blood  on  the  slightest 
provocation. 

To  escape  these  fighting  men,  who  would 
have  plundered  them  of  everything,  and 
probably  cut  them  down  with  their 
scimitars  or  used  them  as  targets  for  rifle 
practice,  Rohan  and  Maley  took  every- 
where their  way  through  the  forest,  by 
paths  only  known  to  natives  (tf  the  district 
And  here  again  Rohan  was  continually  re- 
minded of  l^glish  forest  scenery.  Ancient 
tumuli,  too,  crowned  the  hills,  and  there 
were  here  and  tiiere  to  be  found  mysterious 
circles,  like  that  of  Bedgebnry  Ring,  with 
the  long  monolith  in  the  centre,  but  in 
most  cases  still  standing  on  end. 

One  evening  the  travellers  arrived  at  a 
summit  where  the  camp  of  the  Shereef  lay 
in  full  view.  Here  stood  the  white  tents 
with  gay  streamers  flattering  in  the  breeze, 
and  two  richly-decorated  pavilions,  which, 
according  to  Muley,  were  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Horses 
were  picketed  here  and  l£ere,  and  dusky 
horsemen  in  white  bernouses  were  arriving 
or  departing.  On  a  piece  of  level  sward  a 
number  of  young  men  on  horseback  were 
engaged  in  martial  exercises.  Oatdde  the 
tents^  on  glowing  charcoal  fires,  women 
and  slaves  were  preparing  the  evening 
meal,  and  as  sunset  fell  the  call  of  the 
muezzin  was  heard  in  its  plaintive  eharm, 
and  the  whole  population  of  the  camp 
turned  their  faces  towards  Meccah,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  were  engaged  in  silent 
prayer. 

Effective  as  this  miffht  have  been  as  an 
operatic  scene,  its  reaUty  fell  with  cUlling 
effect  on  one  of  the  observers.    The  odds 
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against  him  were  too  great.  And  how 
should  he  enter  into  the  camp  of  his 
enemy — ^as  a  spy  or  as  an  assassin  ?  No, 
his  soldier's  blood  revolted  at  the  thought. 
And  then  he  touched  the  talisman,  and 
forthwith  the  thought  of  what  litania  was 
enduring  nerved  him  afresh.  And  then 
Muley  spoke. 

*'  Master,  I  will  go  down  into  the  camp 
with  a  basket  of  trinkets,  and  I  will  say 
they  are  a  gift  for  the  bride.  And  then 
they  will  bring  me  to  her.  But  if  I 
cannot  get  speech  of  her,  is  there  any 
jewel  you  can  place  among  the  trinkets 
that  she  will  surely  know  as  yours  1 " 

Ah,  yes,  was  there  not  the  talisman  f 

That  was  an  excellent  plan  of  Muley's. 
He  would  pass  in  and  out  of  the  camp 
without  exciting  suspicion.  With  the 
early  morning  light  Muley  departed  on  his 
mission*;  it  was  nearly  noon  before  he 
returned,  his  black  face  mantling  with 
smiles.  He  brought  provisions,  which 
were  sorely  needed ;  he  brought  a  purse  of 
gold  which  the  beautiful  maiden  had  given 
him  in  acknowledgement  of  his  presents. 
The  maiden  was  strictly  watched,  and  he 
could  not  get  speech  with  her,  but  she  had 
passed  by  him,  and  as  she  passed  she 
repeated  certain  cabalistic  words  which  he 
had  repeated  to  himself  ever  since,  till 
in  the  excitement  of .  telling  the  story  he 
had  forgotten  them ! 

Rohan  looked  at  the  negro  in  blank 
despair,  whose  eyes  almost  rolled  out  of 
his  head,  while  perspiration  covered  his 
forehead,  in  his  efforts  to  recall  the  charmed 
words.    At  last  he  gasped  out : 

*'  Intitanya,"  and  then  he  stopped ;  he 
could  do  no  more.  Bohan,  turning  the 
sounds  over  in  his  mind,  grappling  the 
problem  with  every  faculty  stretched, 
memory,  imagination,  the  love  he  bore  the 
girl^  which  surely  now  should  fertilise  his 
brain,  suddenly  shouted  out : 

"  In  Titania's  Bower." 

The  negro  laughed  al^d,  a  long,  ringing 
laugh. 

"  DaVs  it,  master ! " 

Yes,  Bohan's  understanding  had  been 
fertilised,  he  remembered  that  sweet, 
stolen  meetbg  in  the  Bing  that  had  been 
known  as  Tltania's  Bower.  The  hour,  it 
was  sunset ;  the  place — why,  surely  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  camp 
there  was  just  such  another  ring  as  that 
in  the  New  Forest  He  was  as  sure  of  it 
as  if  he  had  seen  it,  and  when  he  described 
the  place  to  Muley,  the  negro  laughed 
aloud  again.    Yes,  he  knew  the  place  weU, 


and  would  take  the  master  there  right 
away.  They  skirted  the  camp,  keeping 
well  out  of  sight,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
opposite  side,  which  was  quieter,  being  ap- 
propriated to  the  wives  of  the  chiefs,  and 
came  nearer  the  edge  of  the  forest  And 
here  they  came  upon  a  scene  which  startled 
Bohan  by  its  resemblance  to  a  similar 
place  in  Hampshire.  There  were  the  en- 
circling trees,  the  ring  of  turf,  and  even 
the  central  stone,  and  like  that  at  Badgebury 
broken  into  three  pieces.  Here  Bohan 
would  stay  till  he  met  Titania;  sooner  or 
later  they  would  meet,  and  death  only 
should  part  them. 

As  sunset  approached  ther^  was  a  noise 
of  chattering  voices  in  the  woods ;  the  chief 
Arab  ladies  and  their  attendants  had  come 
out  to  enjoy  the  fresh  evenine  air  and  the 
scent  of  the  fragrant  shrubs. 

'*  Ab,  do  not  go  there,"  cried  'one,,  as  a 
female  form  appeared  in  the  mystic  ring ; 
"  it  is  haunted  by  goblins." 

But  the  figure  in  wliite  advanced.  It 
was  Titania,  and  Bahan  clasped  her  in  his 
arms. 

But  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
The  mules  were  at  hand,  and  the  contents 
of  their  pack-saddles  were  scattered  on  the 

ground.  One  mule  for  Titania,  one  for 
obweb,  who  now  appeared  smiling  and 
yet  shivering  with  fright  Bat  just  as 
these  preparations  were  completed,  there 
was  a  laughing,  screaming  stampede  among 
the  women,  and  the  white  bemouses  of  per- 
haps a  hundred  Arab  horsemen  surrounded 
the  skirts  of  the  wood.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  await  events,  for  the  way  of 
retreat  was  now  cut  off.  Bohan  satisfied 
himself  that  his  revolver  was  ready  for 
action.  The  negro  threw  himself  upon  his 
face,  and  sinuously  crept  among  the 
bushes. 

''Yes,  he  was  right  to  save  his  skin, 
poor  fellow,"  said  Bohan. 

Out  of  the  troop  of  horsemen  rode  forth 
a  dignified  figure  in  ample  turban  and 
voluminous  white  garments;  yet  it  was 
easy  to  recognise  Bensadi,  although  he 
looked  every  inch  the  chief  and  patriarch. 
He  alighted  at  the  margin  of  the  circle, 
and  none  of  his  attendants  followed  him 
beyond  that  line.  Bensadi  advanced  to 
the  central  stone,  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
pan  of  incense,  which  he  lighted  with  a 
glowing  piece  of  charcoal,  so  that  in  a  few 
moments  a  dense  but  fragrant  smoke  en- 
veloped him,  and  he  was  quite  hidden 
from  his  attendants,  although  Bohan  could 
dimly  see  his  motions.    Laying  aside  his 
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scimitar,  Bensadi  stooped  towards  the 
middle  fragment  of  the  stone,  and  with 
the  greatest  apparent  ease  tamed  it  over. 
An  opening  was  revealed  beneath,  into 
which  Bensadi  was  about  to  descend,  when 
saddenly  through  the  vapour  was  seen  the 
flash  of  steel,  and  Bensadi  fell  forward  on 
his  face. 

Next  moment  Muley  crept  up  to  his 
master,  wiping  the  jewelled  scimitar  on 
the  grass. 

<'  Moley  do  dat  for  his  master,"  he  said 
grimly.     "  Now  we  get  along." 

The  confusion  and  uproar  of  the  moment 
favoured  their  escape,  they  regained  the 
other  side  of  the  camp  unobserved,  and 
pushing  quickly  through  tangled  forest 
paths,  soon  left  the  camp  far  behind  them. 
Yet  the  real  perils  of  the  march  had  only 
jaat  commenced.  Muley  and  Bohan  had 
agreed  that  the  route  to  Tangier  was 
hopeless.  In  that  direction  would  the 
pursuers,  and  the  avengers  of  blood, 
naturally  flock ;  and  that  way  there  were 
no  forest  tracts  to  conceal  their  flight. 
But  as  they  approached  the  coast,  following 
the  route  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sebou, 
they  found  that  the  whole  country  had 
been  roused  in  pursuit  of  them. 

Yet  the  country  was  wide,  and  thanks 
to  Muley's  knowledge  of  localities,  the 
fugitives  contrived  to  elude  the  clouds  of 
white-robed  horsemen  who  galloped  here 
and  there.  But  in  crossing  the  sandy 
plain  which  stretched  between  the  hills 
and  the  coast,  they  were  marked  down  by 
some  flying  scout,  and  soon  surrounded  by 
a  cordon  of  horsemen,  who  gradually  closed 
in  upon  them.  Luckily  night  fell  upon  the 
scene  before  the  operation  was  completed, 
and  fearful  of  losing  their  victims  in  the 
darkness,  the  Arabs  contented  themselves 
with  lighting  fires  all  round  and  keeping 
watch  all  night  long. 

Hopeless  indeed  and  miserable  seemed 
the  lot  of  the  fugitives.  The  morning  light 
would  reveal  them  to  their  pursuers. 
Titania  would  have  had  Bohan  promise  to 
shoot  her,  rather  than  she  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs ;  but  Rohan  would 
not  promise.  They  had  hoped  to  secure  a 
native  boat  and  put  out  for  Tangier;  but 
now  that  was  impossible ;  every  boat  had 
been  impounded.  Keeping  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  line  of  fires  that  encom- 
passed them,  they  came  down  to  the  water's 
edge  and  gazed  hopelessly  at  the  river  and 
the  starlit  rky,  when  one  of  them  perceived 
a  faint  glow  in  the  water.  It  was  a  light 
from  one  of  the  port-holes  of  a  steamer 


which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  from 
them  by  the  sand-hills.  The  long,  low 
steamer  with  two  funnels  was  still  lying 
there. 

''This  is  my  business,"  said  Rohan, 
holding  back  Muley,  who  was  about  to 
plunge  into  the  river.  He  kissed  Tltania, 
grasped  the  hands  of  Muley  and  Cobweb, 
and  let  himself  softly  glide  into  the  water. 
The  others  watched  intently  from  the 
bank;  not  a  sound  did  they  hear.  If  a 
ripple  glittered  in  the  starlight  they  started 
and  shivered.  Hours  seemed  to  pass,  and 
yet  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  had 
elapsed  when  the  keel  of  a  ,boat  grated 
against  the  shore. 

''  By  God's  help  we  are  saved,"  whispered 
Bohan  as  he  helped  the  others  on  board. 

In  a  few  words  he  told  them  what  had 
happened.  The  Moorish  guard  he  had 
found  asleep  on  the  settees  in  the  captain's 
cabin.  He  had  fastened  them  in  and 
liberated  the  three  Englishmen  who  had 
been  battened  down  in  the  hold.  These 
were  now  mounting  guard  over  the  sleeping 
guard.  In  a  few  moments  the  rest  were 
all  safely  on  board.  The  engine  fires  were 
lighted,  steam  was  getting  up.  In  three 
hours  the  tide  would  be  at  the  full  and  the 
boat  might  start.  But  in  three  hours  also 
it  would  be  sunrise. 

The  sun  rose  gloriously  out  of  the 
ocean,  which  was  almost  calm  and  of  deep 
cerulean  hue.  It  disclosed  the  cordon  of 
horsemen,  who,  having  performed  their 
devotions,  sprang  to  their  saddles  and 
began  skilfully  to  close  in  upon  the  sand- 
hills. The  first  roar  of  escaping  steam  as 
the  boat  began  to  move  must  have  showed 
them  their  mistake.  A  group  of  chiefs 
gathered  in  consultation,  and  then  there 
was  a  general  gallop  towards  the  most 
outlying  promontory.  The  channel  here 
was  narrow — not  a  hundred  yards  across. 
The  steamer  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  fire. 

Muley  was  at  the  wheel,  which  was  on 
the  enclosed  conning  bridge  in  the  centre 
of  the  ship.  Bohan  covered  him  with  his 
person,  for  Muley  was  now  the  one  vital 
point  for  the  ship's  safety.  Titania  insisted 
also  in  being  on  the  bridge.  She  would 
share  the  others'  danger.  She  had  charge 
of  the  engine-room  indicator,  and  her  first 
signal  was  "Fall  steam  ahead!"  The 
craft  was  one  of  the  racers  of  the  seas, 
built  by  a  celebrated  firm,  with  a  guaran- 
teed speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  ^  The 
foam  rushed  from  her  cutwater  in  a  mighty 
fountain  as  she  ran  for  the  narrow  channel 
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amid  the  shiieks,  jqUb,  and  carses  of  the 
Arabs  on  shore. 

Hardly  wonld  any  on  deck  have  escaped 
the  shower  of  bullets  had  it  not  been  for 
an  ingenions  device  of  Male>V.  There 
was  a  steering-wheel  in  the  once  osnal 
place  in  the  stenii  to  be  used  if  the  other 
tackle  broke  down,  and  against  this  Moley 
had  rigged  np  a  dummy,  who  stood  very 
naturally  by  the  wheeL  The  Arabs, 
judghig  rightly  that  if  they  killed  the 
steersman  the  steamer  would  probably  run 
aground,  directed  their  chief  fire  upon  the 
dummy,  knocking  the  dust  out  of  his  coat 
in  dozens  of  bullet-holes.  Bohan  was 
grazed  by  a  bullet.  None  of  the  others 
were  touched.  And  once  on  the  open  sea 
they  were  only  three  days  from  home. 

CHAPTER  XI.      QUEEN  OF  THE^^OREST. 

Soft  autumnal  sunshine  was  resting 
upon  the  forest  slopes  and  on  the  square 
ivy-covered  tower  of  Bolder  Church. 
The  churchyard  path  had  been  hastily 
strewed  with  flowers  and  fragrant  twigs, 
and  a  group  of  villagers  were  assembled 
on  either  side  of  the  porch  to  see  the 
bridal  procession  pass  out.  That  Wmb  Heron- 
dale  was  to  marry  Captain  Bohan  had  for 
some  time  been  known  all  over  the  forest ; 
but  the  ceremony  had  been  shorn  of  all  its 
usual  adornments  owing  to  the  recent 
death  of  Titania's  father.  Yet  was  the 
function  graced  by  the  presence  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Gilchurch,  and  their  only  son 
Lord  Camlan,  who  were  not  the  least  in- 
terested spectators  of  the  ceremony. 

"  You  don't  mind,  Osmond,"  said  Titania, 
when  the  ceremony  was  over,  as  the  whole 
party  stood  together  about  the  entrance  to 
the  little  side  chapel,  where  surplices  were 
hung  and  ttie  registers  were  kept^  ''and 
we  shall  be  just  as  good  chums  as  ever  % " 

Osmond  was  not  quite  sure,  feeling 
indeed  a  little  sore  about  the  matter 
altogether.  And  as  for  Lady  Gilchurch, 
she  seemed  to  be  fairly  overcome  with 
agitation,  and  when  Titania  offered  her 
cheek  to  be  kissed,  my  lady  looked  as  pale 
as  a  ghost 

''£i  it  peace  r'  she  asked  in  a  hollow 
whisper. 

**  Yes,  and  forgiveness,"  replied  Titania, 

When  Lord  Gilchurch  had  signed  as  one 
of  the  witnesses,  the  clerk  of  the  church 
remarked  that,  although  they  had  not 
many  such  distinguished  names  to  boast 
of,  yet  the  name  of  Herondale  occurred 
in  the  register  just  eighteen  years  before. 


"Ob,  let  me  look,"  said  Titania;  and 
there  she  saw  her  father's  name  coupled 
with  another  almost  illegible.  ''Look, 
Bertie,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  and 
Lord  Gilchurch  was  also  fumbling  for  his 
eye-glasses  to  see  what  the  entry  might  be. 
At  that  moment  Titania  caught  a  glance 
from  Lady  Gilchurch  so  torror-stncken 
and  imploring,  that  Titania  dropped  the 
volume,  which  fell  with  a  great  crash  on 
the  floor.  But  Captain  Bohan  had  caught 
sight  of  the  entry,  and  it  had  given  Um 
extreme  delight.  Bensadi  had  lied  to 
him  when  he  had  said  that  Titania  was 
only  the  natural  daughter  of  Mr.  Heron- 
dale. 

As  soon  as  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
had  driven  off*,  the  Gilchurch  carriage  went 
too,  but  not  in  the  same  direction.  Lstdy 
Gilchurch  had  found  that  the  air  of 
Ambrehurst  did  not  agree  with  her,  al- 
though it  had  proved  so  beneficial  to  her 
son,  and  now  she  starts  on  a  length- 
ened tour,  which  is  to  embrace  the  Bocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America.  Sooner  than  allow  herself  to  be 
identified  as  the  woman  who  married 
Stanley  Herondale,  and  who  became  the 
mother  of  Titania,  Lady  Gilchurch  will 
remain  for  ever  exiled  from  the  world  in 
which  she  has  moved,  and  separated  from 
the  son  for  whose  sake  she  was  ready  to 
sin  and  to  suffer. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Bohan  and  Titania 
reached  Bolder  Hatch,  they  found  that 
they  were  not  to  be  let  off  so  quietly  as 
they  had  expected.  The  white  gate  had 
been  taken  off  its  hinges  and  replaced  by 
a  triumphal  arch  in  green  boughs,  and 
wreaths  of  ivy  adorned  the  time-worn  gate- 
way. And  the  melancholy-looking  bcNEurd, 
which  had  for  some  weeks  past  been  stuck 
there  announcing  that  this  desirable  pro- 
perty was  for  sale,  "  by  order  of  the  mort- 
gagees," had  now  been  split  up  into 
fragments  as  part  of  the  materials  for  a 
bonfire,  which  was  to  be  presently  lit  in 
honour  of  the  wedding. 

For  it  was  now  an  open  secret  that  Miss 
Herondale — as  was — ^had  recovered  a  con- 
siderable part  of  her  father's  foxtune.  For 
the  steamer  with  the  double  funnels,  having 
exhausted  her  coal  on  the  run  home,  it 
was  found  that  concealed  in  the  coal 
bunkers  were  a  number  of  boxes  of  specie, 
just  as  they  had  been  forwarded  from  the 
Bank  of  Eogland  on  Mr.  Herondale's  order. 
Doubtless  Joseph  Bensadi  had  thought  it 
best  to  provide  himself  with  the  means  of 
retreat,  in  case  he  found  his  position  among 
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his  tribesmen  growing  dangerous.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  not  the 
intention  of  making  his  escape  so  soon  as 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  contents  of 
the  treasure  chamber,  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
Herondale  had  only  carried  off  a  fraction. 

The  late  Sir  Thomas's  papers,  now  in 
Tifeania's  possession,  indicate  clearly  enough 
the  exact  position  of  Omar's  treasure,  and 
the  chamber  which  had  been  built  for  it 
beneath  the  secret  shrine  of  the  imaum — 
in  the  centre  of  the  ring  of  turf  in  the 
distant  forests  of  Morocco.  And  there, 
doubtless,  it  still  exists,  but  whether 
plundered  or  intact  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

But  no  long  stay  was  to  be  made  at 
Bolder  Hatch.  Everything  was  to  be  left 
untouched,  said  Titania,  till  she  came  back. 
Thomas  was  to  exercise  the  horses,  and 
see  that  the  "  G^m  "  was  painted,  caulked, 
and  made  seaworthy  for  her  next  voyage. 
The  double-funnelled  monster  that  had  so 
nearly  caught  her  was  to  be  sold.  For 
now  they  were  going,  the  newly  married 
pair,  to  make  a  leisurely  tour  by  way  of 
France  and  the  Mediterranean  towards 
Gibraltar,  where  Captain  Rohan  was  to 
take  up  his  appointment.  But  only  for 
three  years;  and  then  they  would  come 
back  to  the  Forest  for  evermore. 

"Ah,  yes,  my  dear  little  lady,  you  must 
come  back  to  us,"  cried  Sidonia— now  Mrs. 
Spot  *'The  forest  won't  be  the  forest  with- 
out you.  We've  crowned  you  the  queen 
of  it  now,  my  dear,"  and  SIdonia  threw  into 
the  open  carriage  a  chaplet  of  forest  leaves 
jewelled  with  berries  just  coloured  by  the 
sun  of  autumn. 

The  hardy  foresters  cheered;  Mdey  and 
Cobweb  on  the  back  seat  smiled  back 
approvingly;  Thomas  whipped  up  his 
horses,  and  away  they  went  ''over  the 
hills  and  far  away." 


AUTUMN    LEAVES. 


A  DESPERADO  OF  THE  CHILTEBN 

HILLS. 

After  all,  it  was  Nan's  <<man  of  the 
mountains  "  who  snapped  a  coil  of  unscru- 
pulous revenge,  and  Nan  and  another 
were  the  gainers. 

"  What  could  I  do  but  help  him,  poacher 
and  vagabond  though  he  is  1  You  could 
not  leave  him  to  lie  up  there,  in  pain  and 
helpless,  till  somebody  found  him  next 
morning  t " 


''Certainly  not  I  expect  any  of  us 
would  have  done  the  same." 

Nan  Covington  rewarded  the  speaker 
with  a  flash  from  her  eloquent  eyes.  He 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
pretty  as  when,  with  the  rose-red  colour 
on  her  cheeks  and  stealing  iuto  her  low, 
broad  brow,  she  steadfastly  declined  to 
bear  the  title  of  "  Donna  Qtixoto." 

It  was  a  simple  incident  in  one  of  those 
wide,  free  rambles  which  are  a  feature  of 
life  in  an  Eoglish  country  house.  Nan  and 
her  mother  were  guests  at  Terrick  Manor. 
A  party  had  gone  out  riding  on  the  downs. 
Nan  was  a  laggard,  pausing  at  the  highest 
points  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  fair, 
autumn-hued  landscape  that  stretched  like 
a  panorama  below  these  heights  of  the 
Cfalltems.  She  had  been  introduced  to  a 
wholly  new  Backs  wonderland,  and  mar- 
velled that  people  in  London  knew  so  little 
of  what  was  very  near  them.  Taking  a 
specially  steep  *'  bit"  to  rejoin  her  friends 
by  a  short  cut — for  it  must  be  coniessed 
that  Nan  was  a  random  horsewoman — she 
had  found  a  big,  hulking  fellow  with  a 
sprained  ankle.  A  block  of  earth  had  been 
dislodged,  and  man  and  mould  had  crashed 
many  yards  together.  Nan's  pity  offered 
aid,  though  he  never  asked  it.  She  dis- 
mounted and  gave  him  a  girlish  arm  to 
lean  upon,  and  somehow  he  had  reached 
the  track  hard  by,  and  then  Nan  walked 
away  to  some  cottages  half  a  mile  distant, 
and  ensured  for  him  more  stalwart  as- 
sistance. 

«  For  my  arm  will  be  stiff  for  a  week," 
she  said,  laughing  as  she  told  the  story. 

Nan  was  assured  that  she  had  befriended 
the  greatest  scoundrel  in  the  district — the 
leader  of  a  gang  of  hillside  ruffians,  who 
were  always  ready  for  a  midnight  visit  to 
the  preserves  of  Terrick  Manor. 

"That's  Black  Sam  Pewsy  to  a  T," 
said  Squire  Mikie,  as  Nan  described  the 
sufferer. 

Mrs.  Covington  was  thereupon  duly  in- 
dignant 

"  Nan  does  the  strangest  thmgs  1 "  she 
said. 

And  only  Captain  Fairlie  had  cared  to 
controvert  the  theory  that  Nan  was  eccen- 
tric. The  girl  was  grateful,  and  there  was 
henceforth  a  favour  for  the  latest  comer 
which  was  like  strong  wine  to  a  fainting 
man. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  Captain  Fairlie  to 
meet  Nan  here.  They  were  old  acquaint- 
ances of  a  furlough  spent  in  Jersey.  Into 
one  heart  love  had  consciously  come  then. 
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Bat  he  was  poor,  and  had  a  hazy  outlook,    Good  luck  in  the  common  view  had  visited 

and  Nan  was  old  Colonel  Covington's  niece   **'-  ^'^*' ^^ —  ■''  ^ ^'' ^^^^-j 

and  heiress.  Jim  Fairlie  recognised  the 
barrier.  If  he  had  been  blind,  the  tart- 
tongued  dowager  who  snubbed  Nan  and  him 
impartially  would  soon  have  pointed  it  out. 

Since  then  he  had  won  his  step  in  the 
Soudan,  and  wealth  had* come  in  his  way 
from  a  maternal  kinsman  long  lost  sight  of 
amongst  Australian  sheep-folds.  Bat  he 
had  been  an  exile  in  the  desert,  and  ex- 
pected that  Nan  was  married  long  since. 
The  frank,  vivacious  girls  with  money  are 
always  picked  up. 

Captain  Fairlie  came  home  on  a  steamer 
with  Cecil  Milne,  a  wounded  subaltern. 

''You'll  run  down  to  Terrlck  Manor  1 
It's  fresh  ground  to  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  entirely." 

"Then  promise  to  come.  You  won't 
find  us  deadly  duU.  The  governor  always 
has  a  house  party  in  the  autumn,  and  I'll 
guarantee  you  sensations  in  pretty  faces." 

The  older  man  had  smiled  rather  wanly 
at  that  A  fortune  is  a  fortune  at  any 
time,  but  it  may  come  too  late,  and  carry 
chagrin  upon  its  wings.  He  was  rich  now ; 
but  there  was  only  one  girl's  face  passing 
fsdr  to  him.    Where  was  Nan  ? 


him,  but  every  boon  it  brought  was  tithed 
by  a  bitter  chagrin. 

He  talked  of  going,  but  he  did  not  go. 
For  one  thing  Cecil  Milne  would  not  hear 
of  it;  and  for  another  he  was  a  lonely 
man,  and  here  was  a  point  of  warmth  and 
brightness.  Captain  Fairlie  had  no  wait- 
ing home  circle  to  go  to.  Moreover,  he 
was  pleased  with  his  refuge  in  these 
**  Chiltem  Hundreds  "  of  historic  fame. 

That  Bucks  was  a  charming  sylvan 
county  he  was  vaguely  aware  before.  Bat 
he  had  no  idea  of  the  beaaty  of  the  wood- 
lands in  their  golden  autumn  dress,  of  the 
fine  air  and  far  distances  of  the  great 
rolling  crests  which  sweep  round  from 
Aston  Hills  on  the  west  side  of  Tring  to 
Whiteleaf  Cross  at  BUborough,  or  of  the 
hundred  qaaintnesses  of  the  sequestered^ 
old-world  villages.  It  was  all  unhackaeyed, 
naitre,  delightful  He  stood  on  Velvet 
L%wn,  by  the  flagstaff,  and  his  eye  ranged 
over  the.  rich  pastures  of  the  whole  vale 
of  Aylesbury,  and  away  to  the  west 
towards  the  pleasant  plains  of  Oxford. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  his 
stumbling  on  a  new  vista  of  leafy  loveli- 
ness, or  a  fresh    vantage-ground    from 


No  music  could  have  thrilled  him  as  the    which  to  study  a  unique  blending  of  the 


soft,  rich  voice,  with  the  faint  suspicion  of 
distance,  did  when  he  arrived  at  Terrick 
Manor. 

«  We  are  ancient  friends,  I  think,  Cap- 
tain Fairlie." 

Yes,  and  they  got  on  capitally  together 
now,  until  a  whisper  was  carried  to  the 
soldier's  ears  which  stifled  his  new  hopes. 

^*  Miss  Covington  is  so  gay  already  that 
one  wonders  how  her  spirits  can  be  higher 
when  Mr.  Stanton  arrives,"  said  a  dry^ 
wizened  little  woman,  who  perhaps  saw  a 
diuigerous  drama  unfolding  in  these  per- 
petual picnics. 

<^Mr.  Stanton  1"  repeated  the  listener 
she  had  caught  in  a  corner. 

*<Yes;  I  can't  tell  you  who  he  is; 
nobody  seems  to  know  much  about  him — 
except  Mrs.  Covington.  He  is  to  marry 
Miss  Covington,  you  know.  I  believe 
they  met  abroad — ^Baden-Baden,  or  some 
of  those  places.  I  hear  he  is  very  rich, 
and  that  Mrs.  Covington  thinks  it  a  grand 
match  for  Nan.  Bat  we  shall  see — those 
of  us  who  stay.    He  joins  us  in  a  fortnight" 

How  soon  a  lover's  house  of  cards  stands 
in  fine  and  flowing  outline  on  the  table- 
land of  fancy;  how  soon  it  is  in  ruins  1 
The  light  faded  out  of  Captain  Fairlie's 
sky.    His  past  pessimism  was  justified. 


finest  features  of  the  softer  British  scenery. 
Captain  Fairlie  was  growing  curious 
to  see  Nan's  accepted  lover.  It  argued 
indifference  that  day  after  day  he  should 
disappoint  expectation.  The  business 
affairs  in  Yorkshire  that  were  understood 
to  be  keeping  him  were  probably  the 
Doncaster  races.  Bat  startling  events 
were,  first,  to  divert  every  one's  thoughts 
from  the  loiterer,  and  then  to  bring  them 
back  to  him  when  the  thing  seemed  least 
likely. 

There  was  a  burglary  at  Terrick  Manor, 
and  Mrs.  Covington  lost  the  brilliants 
which  she  always  carried  with  her  on  her 
rural  campaigns.  They  were  worth  a 
large  sum  of  money,  though  not  equivalent, 
as  she  loudly  asserted,  to  the  purchase 
price  of  the  Manor  estate.  It  was  a 
disaster  that  made  her  frantic,  and  Nan 
trembled  with  shame  at  her  unjust  accusa- 
tions of  carelessness,  and  at  the  reckless 
insinuations  in  which  she  indulged. 

«  Somebody  on  the  spot  must  have  had 
a  hand  in  it,"  she  said  angrily,  <' somebody 
who  saw  me  wearing  them,  and  took  good 
care  to  find  out  which  was  my  room  and 
where  I  locked  them  up.  It's  a  vile  plot, 
with  one  thread  here  in  the  house.  I  feel 
sure  of  it" 
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Bat  the  visitors  were  nearly  all  gone 
now.  .  Sqntre  Milne'a  remaining  guests 
were  only  Miss  Paxks  and  Captain  Fairlfei 
Nan,  and  Mrp.  Covington  herself.  And 
there  was  not  a  servant  on  the  place  for 
whose  integrity  the  Squire  would  not 
have  answered  with  his  own.  He  did  not 
choose  the  people  about  him  at  random 
or  change  them  for  a  whim;  They  were 
old  retainers. 

These  facta  made  Mrf.  Covington's 
assertion  seem  absurd  to  him.  He  dealt 
with  it  in  a  dignified,  courteous  way  which 
Nan,  at  least,  appreciated. 

*'  I  am  very  sorry  it  has  happened  under 
my  roof/'  he  sidd ;  "  that  is  a  misfortune 
which  I  shall  feel,  madam,  in  its  own 
degree  as  much  as  jou  will  feel  yours. 
My  family  share  these  sentimentp.  But 
I  submit  that  you  have  no  evidence  what- 
ever for  a  charge  which,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, must  mean  that  perhaps  my  son 
Cecil  has  given  information  to  the  rogues, 
or  that  I  am  a  conspirator,  or  that  some 
one  quite  as  little  likely  in  my  opinion  to 
do  these  things  is  guilty.  I  do  not 
believe  that." 

Mrs.  Covington  had  the  grace  to  be 
momentarily  abashed. 

"Of  course,  that  is  nonsense,"  she 
muttered,  **  I  never  said  so.  But  it  is  a 
dreadful  thisg,  a  shameful  thing;  and  I 
suppose  it  is  true  that  it  has  happened  9 
I  wish  it  were  not.  The  thieves  knew 
where  to  go.  If  they  were  not  put  up  to 
it,  how  came  they  to  guess  that  there  was 
such  a  chance  1  That  is  what  I  a&k,  and 
what  nobody  answers." 

"  In  the  absence  of  a  clue  it  cannot  be 
answered,"  remarked  Captain  Fairlie. 
The  irate  woman  turned  upon  him. 
"Yon  went  away  directly  it  came  out 
that  I  was  robbed.  Perhaps  you  fancy  I 
am  blind,  Captain  Fairlie.  You  were 
never  more  mistaken  in  your  life.  I 
have  seen  a  great  deal  I  feel  inclined 
to  ask  if  you  are  certain  that  no  clue  is 
forthcombg.  What  are  your  ideas  about 
it  f    Where  did  you  go  to  ? " 

When  Mrs.  Covington  commenced  she 
was  consciously  striking  wild  blows.  It 
was  an  ebullition  cf  resentment  without 
aim  or  meaning,  except  to  sting  the  subject 
of  the  assault  But  it  was  a  fact  that  she 
was  on  the  whole  a  capable  observer,  and 
she  soon  noticed  that  her  charge  of  with- 
drawal told.  Captain  Fairlie  looked  con- 
fused. By  sheer  instinct  she  brought  her 
hints  to  a  head,  and  confronted  him  with 
a  direct  question. 


His  broized  face  had  annoyance  visibly 
written  in  its  lines.  Even  Nan,  who  with 
impatient  disgust  had  come  over  to  him 
from  her  mother's  side  and  whispered 
pitifully,  "Please  take  no  notice,"  even 
Nan  wondered  at  the  dark,  preoccupied 
countenance.  And  his  answer  seemed 
weak  and  a  shufflg. 

"I  went  into  Terrick.  There  was 
nothing  to  gain  by  my  staying.  If  there 
had  been  I  would  have  stayed." 

Cecil  Milne,  who  was  nearly  strong 
again,  gazed  at  his  friend  curiously.  Did 
he  noc  understand  that  this  mad  old 
dowager  had  impugned  his  honour  % 

The  foe  caught  at  the  quibble  and  ex- 
posed it.  She  was  seriously  coming  to 
believe  that  Captain  Fairlie  was  mixed  up 
in  the  robbery,  preposterous  as  the  notion 
seemed  to  every  one  else  in  the  group. 

"  Ob,  indeed  1  Yon  had  not  interest 
enough  in  the  matter  to  join  in  the  in- 
vestigation f  I  think,  sir,  that  will  seem 
strange  to  all  here." 
Squire  Milne  interrupted. 
"I  must  ask  you  to  remember,  Mrs. 
Covington,  that  Captain  Fairlie  is  my 
guest,"  he  said  significantly.  "Probably 
on  reflection  you  will  agree  that  this  has 
gone  far  enough." 

"No;  I  shall  net  think  so  until  I  have 
back  what  I  have  lost.  And  I  am  glad 
that  Mr.  Stantoii  will  be  here  this  after- 
noon. I  shall  put  it  all  into  his  hands — 
all ;  do  you  hear.  Captain  Fairlie  1 " 

He  bowed  gravely.  His  reserve  con- 
tinued, and  was  inexplicable  to  Cecil 
Milne,  and  to  Nan. 

It  was  supposed  that  Mrs.  Covington's 
room  in  the  west  wing  of  the  Manor  had 
been  surreptitiously  entered  late  on  the 
previous  evening.  She  had  gone  along  a 
corridor  after  retiring  and  stayed  nearly 
an  hour  with  Nan,  persuading  the  girl  to 
fix  a  date  almost  immediately  for  her 
marriage.  Mr.  Stanton  pressed  for  this 
in  a  letter  Nan  had  received,  and  which 
also  stated  that  he  might  be  expected  on 
the  morrow.  The  theory  which  seemed 
to  have  least  difficulties  was  that  the  thief 
had  come  in  through  a  window  in  a  deep 
oriel  of  the  corridor,  and  had  escaped  the 
same  way.  Access  to  this  from  below  was 
easy  by  reason  of  a  mass  of  climbing  ivy 
plants  —  a  natural  ladder  was  provided 
for  nimble  feet  —  and  this  window  was 
found  forced. 

The  police  accepted  this  hypothesis  and 
were  working  upon  it,  examining,  with  a 
great  show  of  importance,  the  outdoor  staff 
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of  the  Manor,  and  seeking  for  the  trail 
of  any  saspicioos  prowler  who  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  locality.  Their  reaolts 
so  far  were  not  made  public. 

At  fonr  o'clock  a  carriage  went  to  the 
station  to  meet  Mr.  Stanton.    Nan  was 
inside.    Heavy  rain  had  fallen,  and  the 
September  air  was  sharp  and  fresh.    The 
girl  had  a  grey  wrap  round  her  shoulders. 
It  suited  her  perfectly,  but  it  was  a  pallid, 
anxious  face  that  Captain  Fairlie  met  by 
accident     Nan  had  no  need,  surely,  to 
wear  the  old  hateful  mask  here,  where 
spectators  were  only  the  country  people. 
She  was  letting  all  the  sad  foreboding  of 
her  heart  steal  into  her  eyes  when  at  the 
very  cottages  from  which  she  had  once 
secured  assistance  for  the  poacher,  Pewsy, 
she  passed    Captain   Fairlie.      He  knew 
where  she  was  going,  and  her  hopeless 
face  was  a  revelation  to  him.    The  strange 
thing  was  that  his  own  brightened  pro- 
portionally.   He  was  standing  a  yard  or 
two  from  the  curve  of  the  road,  on  a 
rustic  path  leading  to  a  clump  of   the 
magnificent    beeches  with    which    Bucks 
abounds.    The  girl  saw  with  a  start  that 
his  companion  was  the  man  whom  Squire 
Milne  called  Black  Sam,  and  that  there 
was  gold  on  Sam's  palm.    It  was  very 
distantly  that  she  returned  the  soldier's 
salute.    For  the  fiisb  time  she  had  a  sharp 
doubt  whether  Captain  Fairlie  was  a  man 
of    honour.      What    legitimate    relations 
could  he  have  with  one  who  was  almost 
an  outlaw — certainly  an  lahmael  of  the 
Chllterns  ?    It  was  one  thing  to  aid  Black 
Sam  in  distress  and  in  ignorance  of  his 
character.     She  would  do  that  again.    It 
was  another  thing  to  bribe  him  for  perhaps 
a  lawless  act     Were  her  mother's  brilliants 
involved]     Even   this    bright,  beautiful 
Bucks  world  seemed  grey,  and  barren  of 
peace  and  joy,  to  Nan  at  that  moment. 
Then  she  rebuked  herself  for  the  thought 

Mr.  Eugene  Stanton  was  introduced  to 
a  broken  and  dispiiited  party.  Nan,  who 
was  nervously  watching,  fancied  that  there 
was  a  gleam  as  of  contempt,  and  something 
else  tlmt  she  could  not  fathom,  in  Captain 
Fairlie's  eyes.  Could  it  be  triumph  1  How 
should  that  have  any  place  f  Was  not  the 
victory  Mr.  Stanton's  by  her  own  word  of 
surrender  f 

A  conference  about  the  burglary  was 
soon  held  apart.  It  was  interrupted  by 
the  announcement  of  a  capture. 

"  Black  Sam  Pewsy  and  his  son  are  in 
custody,"  was  the  information  brought  in 
by  Cecil  Milne. 


The  Squire  shook  his  head  solemnly 
at  Nan.  The  girl  was  the  old  man's 
favourite,  though  he  was  learning  to 
detest  her  mother. 

"  You  see  what  your  prot^g^  is  worth," 
he  said,  "  for  all  you  did  him  a  good  turn. 
But  it's  queer.  I  dare  say  they've  some 
good  evidence.  But  I  didn't  think  the 
villains  would  soar  to  a  job  of  this  sort 
A  bit  of  poaching,  and  some  ugly  work 
if  the  keepers  came  along,  is  quite  in 
their  way.  But  this  is  different  altogether. 
It  is  a  surprise." 

The  police  were  sure  of  their  ground, 
and  they  brought  to  light  a  body  of 
testimony  to  show  that  both  prisoners 
were  loitering  in  the  Manor  park,  and 
in  the  footpath  that  led  to  the  tennis 
ground,  late  the  previous  evening.  And 
two  servants  deposed  to  seeing  Black  Sam 
in  forbidden  precincts — close  to  the  house. 
He  had,  indeed,  terrified  them.  But  the 
jewels  were  not  found.  The  miserable 
hovel  on  the  hillside  had  been  searched 
in  vain. 

Nan  and  Captain  Fairlie  exchanged  a 
glance  that  on  one  side  was  a  question, 
and  on  the  other  an  appeal  Each  knew 
it  to  be  so. 

*<  What  had  you  to  do  there  f "  Nan's 
steadfast  eyes  asked.  ''  Trust  me  a  little 
longer,"  said  the  Captain's.  And  Nan 
was  silent,  and  her  faith'  stood  the  test 
However  things  might  look,  she  knew  at 
length  that  this  man  had  her  supreme 
confidence,  and  more  —  her  love.  Oh, 
why  had  she  yielded  to  her  mother's 
urging  1 

But  Mr.  Stanton^  whose  consternation 
at  hearing  of  the  robbery  was  great,  . 
became  an  amateur  detective,  as  Mrs. 
Covington  saggested^  and  following  her 
cue  also  with  respect  to  Captain  Fairlie, 
he  unearthed  the  highly  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance of  the  visit  paid  by  FairUe  to 
Pewsy's  cottage. 

He  demanded  an  explanation  in  the 
presence  of  the  Squire,  who  was  more 
indignant,  and  uneasy,  and  perplexed 
than  he  cared  even  to  confess  to  Cecil 

"  Will  you  deny  that  you  paid  money 
to  this  scamp ) " 

*'  Ceitainly  I  shall  not  deny  it" 
The  tones  were  haughty  and  stem. 
**  Money  to  a  notorious  law-breaker  I  To 
leave  the  country,   perhaps  1     Will  you 
kindly  account  for  such  strange  conduct 
at  such  a  peculiar  time  t " 

Captain  Fairlie  had  a  telegram  in  his 
hand;  it  had  just  been  deSvered.     He 
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carelessly  referred   to  it.      It  had  been 
delayed. 

"In  about  half  an  hoar,  I  shoold  think, 
it  will  be  possible  to  oblige  yoa,"  he  said. 
There  was  a  ring  at  the  belL  He  walked 
to  the  window  and  his  manner  ehanged. 

*'The  farce  will  probably  chanee  to  a 
serioas  drama  here  and  mow,"  he  sud. 

'*  Colonel  OoviDgton,"  was  annoanced. 
The  name  was  like  a  thanderbolt  to  the 
man  who  had  supposed  himself  safe  when 
the  ground  was  mined  beneath  him.  He 
rose  but  could  not  stand.  He  sank  back 
into  his  chair  and  waited  for  the  stroke  of 
doom.  His  heavy  features  grew  ashen; 
his  teeth  began  to  chatter.  He  was  a 
trickster  of  many  subterfuges,  and  a  craven 
at  heart. 

Nan's  uncle  was  a  soldier  with  a  pre- 
sence. His  sixty  years  sat  lightly  upon 
him.  He  had  had  desperate  work  com- 
mitted to  his  hands,  and  had  never  flinched. 
To  crush  a  traitor  was  a  bagatelle. 

He  nodded  to  Captain  Fairlie.  Another 
Jim  Fairlie — this  one's  father — and  he  liad 
gone  through  the  Mutiny  together;  and 
he  knew  the  son.  He  shook  hands  warmly 
with  Squire  Milne  and  Cecil.  It  was  not 
his  first  visit  to  Terrick  Manor.  Then  he 
faced  round  on  another  old  acquaintance. 

"  I  have  come  post  haste  ^m  Dublin 
through  your  leafy  lanes,  Milne,  to  strip  a 
very  shady  bird  of  borrowed  plumage,"  he 
said.  ^*  This  man,  who,  I  hear,  calb  him- 
self Mr.  Stanton,  is  well  known  to  me. 
He  was  cashiered  from  my  own  regiment 
eight  years  ago.  His  name  is  Wilm  Dor- 
relL  I  have  not  heard  anything  good  of 
him  since  the  colours  and  he  partea  It  is 
not  my  province  to  interfere  with  any 
guest  of  yours,  Milne,  but  I  don't  want  you 
to  be  deceived." 

Dorrell  stumbled  to  his  feet  with  a 
curse. 

"It  was  your  doing  that  I  was  sent 
adrift,"  he  hissed. 

<*  It  was  justice,  sir,  and  you  know  it" 

"  You  were  hard — ^hard ;  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Fairlie  yonder  I'd  have  had  my 
revenge.  I'd  have  married  your  niece. 
May  I  say  good-bye  to  Nan  1 " 

It  was  a  last  flash  of  bravado.  Now  the 
crash  had  come,  the  miscreant's  spirits 
revived.  But  he  walked  to  the  door  as  he 
spoke.  There  was  mischief  in  the  set  of 
Jim  Fairlie's  mouth,  and  he  saw  it. 

"  And  now.  Squire,  you  shall  have  my 
story — ^the  story  which  that  impostor  has 
wisely  thought  it  unnecessary  to  wait  for, 
though  he  is  pretty  frequently  involved," 
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said  Captain  Fairlie,  a  little  later,  ad- 
dressing his  host  and  his  host's  son.  "  It 
will  mean,  at  all  events,  a  partial  revision 
of  your  judgement  in  the  case  of  the  Pe wsys. 
Black  Sam  had  no  more  to  do  with  tiie 
disappearance  of  Mrs.  Covington's  bril- 
liants than — than  I  had" — there  was  a 
proud  upward  twist  in  the  voice  — **  but 
he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  counter- 
plot by  which  Dorrell  has  been  worsted, 
and  by  which  I  hope  and  believe  Mrs. 
Covington  will  have  her  treasures,  re- 
stored." 

**  You  don't  say  so  1 "  cried  the  Squire. 
'( Was  Stanton  in  that  affair  too  f  " 

"  No,  he  was  not.  But  he  was  barassed 
by  a  racing  dun  aa  unscrupulous  as  him- 
self. This  is  what  occurred.  On  the  day 
of  the  robbery  I  had  been  to  Ivinghoe  to 
see  the  quaint  village  on  the  hill  which 
may  have  given  its  title  to  Scott*s 
*  Ivanhoe.'  It  is  well  worth  a  trip.  Well, 
at  Cheddington  I  was  waiting  for  an 
Aylesbury  train.  I  sat  down  in  a  comer, 
sheltered  from  the  rain  that  was  beginning, 
to  scribble  a  letter.  Voices  reached  me. 
They  were  on  the  other  side  of  a  wooden 
partition  with  an  open  window  in  it. 
Nan's  name  was  mentioned — ^I  mean  Miss 
Covington." 

**  Yes,"  said  Cecil  Milne  unnecessarfly ; 
and  he  smiled  furtively. 

*'  I  pricked  up  my  ears.  One  speaker 
was  putting  pressure  on  the  other  to  get 
money.  He  threatened  him  with  ex- 
posure. The  other  slowly  gave  way.  He 
was  going  to  marry  Miss  Covington — it 
would  be  soon,  he  said — ^then  the  money 
should  be  paid.  He  could  do  little  at  the 
moment,  but  he  was  anxious  that  Colonel 
Covington  should  not  cross  his  path,  and 
had  a  fear  that  the  Colonel  was  at  Terrick 
Manor.  He  persuaded  the  other  to  come 
and  investigate  for  him,  and  the  task  was 
undertaken.  Where  Dorrell  went  I  do 
not  know.  They  were  to  meet  at  an  inn 
late  that  night.  I  saw  them  on  the  plat- 
form, and  yesterday  Dorrell  knew  me 
again.  I  came  to  Terrick  almost  as  soon 
as  the  spy,  and  as  I  might  want  witnesses, 
I  tipped  the  younger  Pewsy  to  spy  on 
Fenning  —  that  was  his  name.  Inci- 
dentally I  mentioned  the  name  of  Dorrell 
in  Black  Sam's  hearing.  He  understood 
that  Miss  Covington  was  concerned,  and 
he  was  grateful  to  Miss  Covington.  And 
Black  Sam  is  an  ex-soldier.  I  had  found 
that  out  before,  for  it  was  not  our  first 
talk.  He  gave  me  a  startling  due.  He 
was  in  the  ranks  of  the  very  regiment 
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from  which  Dorrell  was  disgraced  for 
malversation  and  fraud.  On  tmit  I  wired 
Colonel  Covington  perhaps  half-a-dozen 
times.  And  meanwhile  the  burglary  was 
committed.  Penning  was  the  burglar. 
Young  Pewsy  watched  him  at  the  window, 
but  did  not  then  know  anything  about  the 
jewels.  When  Mrs.  Covington's  loss  was 
discovered  I  took  steps  to  have  Penning 
traced  at  once.  He  has  been  taken  by 
this  time,  I  hope.  But  the  main  thing  in 
my  view  was  to  thwart  Dorrell.  Colonel 
Covington  took  that  in  hand." 

It  was  a  tremendous  humiliation  for  the 
domineering  woman,  who,  wedded  abso- 
lutely to  her  own  selection  of  a  suitor  for 
Nan,  had  nearly  succeeded  in  giving  her 
daughter  to  an  adventurer.  But  Mrs. 
Covington's  cup  was  not  all  bitter. 
Captidn  Pairlie's  promptness  restored  to 
her  the  treasures  which  she  had  bemoaned. 
The  man  she  had  wantonly  insulted 
scarcely  knew  whether  audacity  or  adroit- 
ness was  most  marked  when  she  thanked 
him  with  great  geniality,  and  said ; 

**  They  will  be  Nan's  one  day,  Captain 
Fairlie,  so  she  ought  to  thank  you,  toa" 

And  Nan  did,  in  a  formal  pretty  fashion 
all  her  own,  then.  The  gaiety  in  her 
manner  was  chastened.  A  touch  of 
melancholy  was  about  her.  Later — a 
monUi  later,  and  in  town — she  thanked 
him  in  a  fashion  of  his  choosing. 

"  You  might  have  spoilt  my  plans  if  you 
had  spoken  of  what  you  saw  amongst  the 
Bucks  bracken  that  day,"  he  said.  ''  Was 
it  that  you  trusted  me  against  all  ap- 
pearances ) " 

*^  Yes." 

It  was  a  very  shy  yet  happy  whisper. 

'*  Behind  such  confidence  there  is  some- 
times love/'  he  dared  to  go  on.  '<  Was  it 
so,  Nan  )  " 

There  was  no  answer.  The  silence 
seemed  full  of  meaning. 

"Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ask  you  that. 
I  will  pat  it  otherwise,  if  you  will  let  me. 
Will  you  be  my  wife,  Nan  ? " 

Tile  small  head  drooped.  She  was  in 
his  arms^  and  there  was  no  need  of  the 
rich,  faint,  "  Yes,  Jim."    He  was  victor. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Beally,  Miss  Jardine,  you  ain't  got 
any  kind  of  tact  with  the  poor  child.  He's 
as  good  as  gold  when  Pamela  is  by.  Bat 
you've  no  notion  of  managin'  him,  and 


you're  that  inconsiderate  of  his  little  ways 
that John  Jeremiah ! " 

The  shrill  Yankee  voice  was  raised  into 
a  scream  of  dismay  and  anger  to  reach 
the  other  end  of  the  long  dining-room  of 
the  *<H6tel  de  Bretagne,"  in  which  the 
speaker  stood  scolding  her  governess. 

«  John  Jeremiah,  git  off  that  table  this 
instant,  I  say !  You've  eaten  enough  fruit 
already  to  be  ill  for  a  week,  and  you  so 
bad  yesterday  with  all  those  sweets.  Gtet 
down,  you  naughty  boy,"  and  Mrs.  John 
J.  Spragge,  of  Chicago,  made  a  dart  down 
the  room  to  the  farther  end  of  the  long 
dining  table,  set  for  dejeuner,  which  was 
being  pillaged  by  her  son  and  heir,  aged 
ten,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  Miss 
Jardine  "catching  it"  to  stuff  his  pockets 
with  the  fruit  in  the  dishes. 

''  What  is  the  matter,  ma  f "  asked 
Pamela,  entering  with  languid  grace. 

She  spoke  with  a  decided  Yankee  drawl, 
but  she  might  have  been  Diana  herself,  as 
she  appeared  in  the  days  when  the  earth 
was  young  to  the  eyes  of  men. 

''I  guess  he  has  been  up  f^o  some 
mischief,"  she  went  on  calmly.  '*  What's 
he  been  up  to  now,  ma  f  " 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  with  mingled 
respect  and  half-reproachful  admiration. 

**The  poor  child  only  wanted  some  plums, 

and You  just  go  right  away  and  see 

that  he's  all  right,"  turning  sharply  to 
Miss  Jardine ;  ''and  I  do  think  you  might 
try  and  manage  him  a  little  better." 

"Nonsense,  ma,"  said  Miss  Pamela 
Spragge  calmly ;  *'  he's  the  tiresomest  little 
imp  I've  ever  seen,  and  it's  about  time  he 
was  made  to  mind  somebody.  He  wants 
to  be  cuffed  now  and  then,  and  I  wonder 
Miss  Jardine  don't  do  it  when  your  back 
is  turned.  I  would— if  I  didn't  like'  to  do 
it  before  your  face." 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Spragge's  face  was  a  study 
as  she  stood  struggling  between  anger  at 
the  very  thought  of  the  hapless  governess 
perpetrating  such  an  enormity,  and  the 
half-admiring,  half-awed  obedience  she 
yielded  in  idl  matters  to  her  calm-willed 
beautiful  daughter,  who  had  ruled  her  ever 
since  she  could  waJk. 

She  was  further  vaguely  discomfited  by 
a  soft  laugh  from  the  governess  in  ques- 
tion, as  if  the  idea  of  cuffiog  the  sacred 
person  of  John  Jeremiah  had  awakened 
intense  amusement,  rather  than  humble 
horror,  in  her  mind. 

'Tm  just  sure  I  don't  know  what  I 
keep  you  for.  Miss  Jardine,"  she  said; 
"you  ain't  no  manner  of  use  to  me,  as  J 
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see,  and  I'm  auie  that  dear  John  Jeremiah 

hasn't  learned " 

'<Ma,  don't  talk  so  loudly,  and  there's 
Lord  Acres  oataide,"  interposed  the  calm 
and  beautiful  Pamela,  torning  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  doorway,  on  the  threshold  of 
which  at  that  moment  appeared  a  slight, 
trim-lookiDg  yoocg  man,  of  rather  effemi- 
nate appearance.  **  There  he  is,"  all  in 
the  same  tone,  as  if  this  exhibition  of  load 
vulgarity  and  petty  insolence  on  her 
mother's  part  before  her  fastidious  patri- 
cian lover  in  no  way  disconcerted  her. 
"Cyril I"  as  he  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a 
second  on  the  threshold,  with  something 
blank  on  his  face,  which  she  took  for 
shocked  disapproval,  "come  in.  It  is 
about  time  you  made  the  acquaintance  of 
my  mother,  I  thick,"  with  a  slight  laugh. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  in  what  it  lay,  but 
as  she  spoke  there  was  something  in  her 
tone  or  manner  which  gave  her  a  little 
touch  of  quiet  pride,  and  added  inesti- 
mably to  her  charm  and  grac-e.  The  hei  ress 
of  the  self-made  millionaire  was  lost  in  the 
dignity  of  the  woman  and  daughter  who 
was  neither  ashamed  for  herself  nor  for 
her  parent?,  though  her  lover  could  trace 
his  noble  ancestry  back  to  the  Conquest. 

Perhaps  he  felt  it,  and  it  reassured  him, 
for  he  came  forward  more  quickly  and 
took  the  outstretched  hand  of  his  future 
mother-in-law,  whose  ruffled  feelings  sub- 
sided under  this  new  excitement. 

This  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  her 
daughter's  affianced  husband.  They  had 
become  engaged  a  week  ago  at  an  English 
country  house  where  Pamela  and  he  were 
8ta]/ing. 

Pamela  had  come  over  to  her  mother 
at  Dlnan  two  dajs  after  the  engagement, 
and  Lord  Acres  was  to  join  them  a  day  or 
two  later.  He  had  arrived  a  day  earlier 
than  he  was  expected,  and  Pamela,  coming 
down  into  the  hall  of  the  hotel  a  few 
moments  before,  just  when  the  stoim  in 
the  dining-room  was  at  its  height,  had 
found  him  there.  She  had  only  time  to 
shake  hands  and  then  had  gone  to  the 
rescue  of  her  mother,  and  had  caught  John 
Jeremiah  in  his  flight. 

Miss  Jardine  had  of  course  heard  of  the 
engagement.  Mrp.  J.  J.  Spragge  had 
been  far  too  proud  and  elated  over  it  to 
keep  it  to  herself ;  every  one  in  the  hotel 
had  heard  that  "my  daughter"  was  be- 
trothed to  an  English  nobl«man. 

Miss  Jardine  was  apparently  very  weary 
of  the  subject,  for  she  turned  a^ide,  with 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  disdain  on  her 


still  pale  face,  as  Lord  Acres  was  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Spragge,  and  moved 
towards  the  door. 
Pamela  stopped  her. 

"I  want  to  introduce  Lord  Acres  to 
you.  Miss  Jardine,"  she  said;  "I  guess 
you  two  will  like  each  other;  she's  real 
nice,"  with  a  bright  laugh  turning  to  her 
lover,  '^and — well,"  in  the  same  light 
tone  to  Miss  Jardine,  but  with  something 
tender,  like  the  passing  of  an  angel's  wing, 
shadowing  her  eyes,  "he  is  rather  nice, 
too." 

Miss  Jardine  and  Lord  Acres  bowed  to 
each  other.  Miss  Jardine's  grey  eyes  rest- 
ing quietly  for  a  second  on  the  sunburned 
face  of  the  young  man,  who  turned  back, 
the  instant  he  had  acknowledged  the  intro- 
duction, to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Spragge,  while  Miss 
Jardine,  with  a  smile  at  Pamela,  left  the 
room. 

''Whatever  possessed  you  to  introduce 
those  two  like  that,  Pamela  1 "  asked  her 
mother,  disturbed  and  vexed,  as  later  on 
she  talked  over  her  future  son-in-law  with 
her  daughter. 

«<  He  didn't  like  it,  I  think.  He  thought 
likely  enough  that  you  were  mocking  him; 
they  are  so  easily  ruffled  up,  men  are.  I 
saw  him  bite  his  lip  under  that  dandy 
little  moustache  of  his,  and  the  back  of 
his  neck  went  quite  red  under  the  sun- 
brown.  Besides,  Pamela,  she  is  only  your 
brother's " 

''  She  is  much  better  bom  than  we  are, 
ma,"  said  the  beautiful  Pamela  carelessly. 
**Her  people  were  once  his  equals,  only 
they  got  poor  and  emigrated;  and  Cyril 
isn't  that  sort.  He  thinks  a  lot  of  him- 
self, but  isn't  mean  like  that  1  I  shouldn't 
have  taken  him  if  he  werp." 

<'Well,  I  don't  like  that  Prue  Jardine 
myself,  and  what  all  the  men  seem  to  see 
in  her  I  can't  make  out.  She  hasn't  a 
quarter  your  beauty — :— " 

'*£ut  a  man  would  go  on  caring  for  her 
loDg  after  he  had  tired  of  me,"  said  Pamela 
languidly.  ''A  man  who  had  once  loved 
her  would  love  her  to  the  end." 

'*  Nonsense,  Pam,"  said  her  mother,  in 
her  indignation  dropping  into  the  old 
familiar  appellation  of  the  days  before  they 
had  risen  into  fashionable  society. 

'*I  guess  it  isn't  nonsense,  ma,"  said 
Pamela,  walking  to  the  window  and  look- 
ing across  the  great  Place  upon  which  the 
"  H6tel  de  Bretagne  "  faced. 

The  sunshine  of  a  perfect  autumn  after- 
noon flooded  it,  and  through  the  golden 
light  stirred  the  pulses    of  human   life. 
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There  a  squad  of  soldiers  marching  at  ease 
back  to  barracks,  their  roving  eyes  glancing 
roguishly  at  the  girls  as  they  tripped  across 
the  square  with  their  white  "  bonnets ''  and 
big  market  baskets  on  their  arms.  There 
a  group  of  little  brown-faced  French 
children  in  their  blouses,  with  their  close- 
cropped  heads;  pretty  English  girls; 
tourists  gazing  about  them  with  their 
Baedeker,  passing  and  repassing;  a  smiling, 
busy,  chattering  human  crowd,  with  its 
setting  of  quaint,  old-world  houses. 

And  as  Pamela  gazad  out  upon  it,  her 
unimaginative  mind  was  kindled  by  the 
strange  new  fire  that  had  givenJife  to  her 
heart  and  soul,  and  she  thought  that  though 
men  came  and  went,  and  laughed  and  loved 
and  died,  that  love,  like  the  sunshine,  lived 
on  always,  kindling  into  golden  light  the 
lives  of  those  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  old 
Place  to-day,  as  it  had  done  those  of  that 
day  of  long  ago  when  French  and  English 
had  met  and  fought  together  in  the  quaint 
old  town. 

CHAPTER  n, 

**  It  is  enough  to  make  a  man  mad  to  see 
it !  How  can  you  put  up  with  it — Miss 
Jardinel" 

There  was  a  faint  hesitation  before  the 
name,  as  if  some  other  name  had  nearly 
slipped  out.  Lord  Acres  %nd  Prue  Jardine 
were  walking  side  by  side  on  the  old 
walk  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

Prue  walked  on  with  a  faintly  set  look 
in  her  face.  This  interview  would  have  to 
take  place  some  time  or  another,  and  it 
was  best  to  have  it  over.  The  strain  of 
avoiding  it  was  too  great.  She  braced 
herself  up  now  to  face  it,  as  she  would 
have  faced  the  surgeon's  knife. 

The  last  time  Cyril  Grant,  as  he  was 
called  then,  and  she  had  talked  alone 
together,  had  been  under  the  starlight 
among  the  red  woods  at  the  back  of  a 
C  ilif omian  store.  Then  he  had  told  her  how 
he,  who  had  lived  for  the  last  year  under 
her  father's  roof,  sharing  their  toils,  their 
anxieties,  and  the  pleasures  that  had  come 
even  into  their  hard-pressed  lives,  had 
that  day  heard  that  he  had  come  into  an 
English  earldom.  The  news  had  been  so 
unexpected  that  he  had,  before  it  came, 
made  up  his  mind  to  settle  down  for  good 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  But  all  the 
vague,  street  understanding  which  had 
sprung  up  between  them  had  euldenly 
ended  that  night  under  the  starlight, 
when  he  told  her  of  the  change  that  had 
come  into  his  life. 


At  the  break  of  the  next  day  he  had 
gone  away,  and  from  that  day  to  this  they 
had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  of 
each  other.  That  parting  took  place 
three  years  ago. 

Some  months  after  Acres'  departure, 
Prue's  father  had  died.  Prue,  left  quite 
alone  in  the  world,  had  taken  the  post  of 
governess  to  the  son  of  the  millionaire, 
and  had  lived  with  them  ever  since — why 
orj  how,  few  people  could  understand.  It 
passed  the  comprehension  of  Acres.  He 
remembered  her  as  a  starry-eyed,  high- 
spirited,  laughing  girl,  and  her  submission 
to  her  present  conditions  of  life  was  in- 
explicable. 

"  How  you  can  put  up  with  the  tempers 

and  cranks  of  that  old "    Then  he 

suddenly  rememberad  that  the  old  woman 
in  question  was  to  be  his  mother-in-law, 

Frue,  knowing  perfectly  what  he  had 
been  on  the  point  of  saying,  and  under- 
standing far  better  than  even  Pamela  did 
how  his  fastidious  refinement,  natural  and 
inherited,  must  be  jarred  upon  by  his 
future  relation's  vulgarity  and  ostentation, 
went  on  quietly : 

"I  do  not  mind  it.  I  stay  because  of 
Pamela.    She  is  as  sweet-hearted  as  she  is 

lovely" 

'^  Yes,"  he  said,  his  eyes  still  dark  with 
the  perplexity  of  finding  her  here.  "I 
say,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  laugh,  '*  do 
you  ever  remember  the  old  days  and  want 
to  'go  a-visitin'  back  to  Grigsby's  station'? 
I  do  sometimes.  By  George  !  How  queer 
and  odd  it  all  seemed !"  with  another  laugh, 
which  had  a  note  of  bitterness  in  it  "  It 
was  qiite  a  time  before  I  got  used  to 
having  my  boots  cleaned  for  me,  and  when 
I  see  the  girls  riding  in  the  Park  or  taking 
the  fences  across  country,  I  remember  how 
you  and  I  used  to  ride  through  the  red 
woods,  and  how  sweetly  tha  pines  used  to 
smell.  And  do  you  remember  the  azalea 
bush  just  at  the  back  of  the  store,  and  the 
sleighing  in  winter,  and " 

He  stopped  short,  drawing  himself  up 
stiffly  and  biting  his  lips  under  his  fair 
moustache. 

"  Yes ;  I  remember  it  all,"  she  said 
steadily. 

The  short  autumn  afternoon  was  closing 
in;  the  golden  lights  had  faded,  and 
white,  fairy-like]  mists  were  begin aing  to 
rise  from  the  gardens  that  had  once  bsen 
deep  moats,  and  crept  like  pale  ghosts  of 
those  old  dead  days  about  the  trees  and 
bushes,  as  if  they  had  stolen  back  to  look 
once  more  on  the  grim  and  frowning  walls 
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which  had  once  shot  in  the  quaint,  beaatifnl 
town;  bat  which  to-day  were  so  covered 
by  creepers  and  ivy,  no  garlanded  with 
flowers,  so  pictareeqnely  broken  by  the 
houses  that  had  been  built  into  their 
frowning  grey  strength,  that  a  writer  who 
loved  it  has  said  that  Dinan  was  like  a 
young  girl  trying  on  a  suit  of  old  armour 
over  her  ball-dress. 

Prue  stopped  as  she  spoke  and  looked 
about  her. 

There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight  for  the 
moment.  There  was  no  sound  save  the 
distant  voices  of  some  children  in  the 
dueky  valley  below,  and  the  stir  of  the 
wind  as  it  rustled  the  yellowing  leaves  of 
the  trees  overhead  and  sent  them  drifting 
earthwards. 

"  How  chilly  it  is  growing  f  she  8a!d,with 
a  little  shiver.  *'  It  is  time  I  took  John 
Jeremiah  in.    He  has  a  bad  cold  already." 

But  John  Jeremiah's  cold  did  not  rouse 
any  interest  or  anxiety  in  the  heart  of 
Acres.  He  stood,  pulling  restlessly  at  the 
leaves  of  one  of  the  shrubs  that  fringed 
the  old  fo8s4,  looking  down  into  her 
pale  face  with  contracted  brows,  and  as 
he  looked  the  spell  of  her  presence  fell 
on  him  again,  and  he  forgot  everything 
except  i^at  she  was  to  him  the  sweetest 
woman  his  heart  had  ever  known.  Hi 
had  striven  hard  to  forget  her;  but  as 
Pamela  had  said,  she  was  one  of  those 
women  whom  no  man,  having  loved,  could 
ever  forget.  Though  the  old  bright 
prettiness  had  faded,  the  grey,  black- 
fringed  eyes  were  the  same,  and  if  the 
lips  bad  paled  a  little,  the  sweet  loveable- 
ness  was  still  there,  asd  their  gravity 
suddenly  stirred  him  as  even  their  mock- 
ing, mischievous  laughter  had  never  done. 

**  Prue,"  he  said  sharply,  •*  why  did  you 
never  answer  my  letter  ?  Ah,  heavens  ! 
How  I  waited,  day  after  day,  month 
after  month!  And — I  had  been  such 
a  fool.  I  had  actually  dared  to  hope 
when  I  left  America  that  I  might  win  you 
for  my  wife.  But  I  think  you  might  have 
sent  me  a  line,  just  one  line  to  say  you 
were  sorry.  It  would  not  have  made  it 
any  easier  to  bear,  perhaps,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  little  less  rough  on  me.  And 
I  loved  you  so ! "  under  his  breath. 

"What  letter,  Cyril?"  She  did  not 
know  that  she  was  using  the  old  familiar 
name.  '*  I  never  had  any  letter,"  going  on 
in  a  still,  dull  tone,  as  she  suddenly  knew 
perfectly  well  what  had  been.  **  I  thought 
you  had  gone^;^away  and  forgotten,  that 
wasall." 


There  was  a  dead  pause.  Only  the  wind 
rustled  a  little  louder  and  more  fretfully 
in  the  trees  overhead,  and  one  of  the 
yellowing  leaves  fluttered  down  on  to  Prue's 
shoulder. 

"  You  never  got  my  letter  asking  yon  to 
be  my  wife  1  And  it  did  not  come  back, 
so  I  thought  you  had  received  it.  And 
then  I  met  John  Grey  in  London  one  day, 
and  he  told  me  you  were  engaged  to 
that  Hill  fellow,  whom  I  always  used  to 
hate." 

«I  never  had  a  letter,  and  It  'was  all 
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"  Lie  !  Curse  him  !  Grey  had  sworn 
to  be  even  with  me,  because  of  that  row 
we  had  about  the  tenderfoot  he  was 
swindling.  Prue  I  Prue !  Oh  I  And  I 
stUl  love  you,  Prue  1 "  as  he  read  some- 
thing in  her  face  that  made  it  as  pale  as 
the  ghostly  mists  stealing  about  them. 
"  And  you  did  care  for  me  after  all,  my 
darling!" 

Her  hands  went  out  to  his,  then  fell  to 
her  side  as  she  remembered. 

"  Pamela ! "  she  cried.  *'  Oh,  how  could 
we  forget  Pamela  1 " 

CHAPTER  III. 

<'An'  so  I  didn't  jump  out  on  them  an' 
frighten  them.*  1  thought  most  likely 
she'd  feel  mad.  An'  she  did  cry  so.  An' 
she  told  him  to  go  right  away,  an'^^  she 
hoped  you  and  he  would  be  very  happy. 
An'. I  was  glad  when  they'd  finished,  for  I 
was  gettin'  the  cramp  scrunched  up  there^ 
an'  wanted  to  sneeze.  An'  I  guess,  way 
they  talked,  they  thought  a  mighty  lot  of 
you,  an'  his  voice  was  dr^flul  sad,  an^  I 
guess  they  felt  sick  enough,  so  I  let  them 
go  away  without  knowin'  I  was  there." 
John  Jeremiah  the  same  evening  was 
telling  Pamela  what  he  had  overheard 
that  afternoon  on  the  boulevards,  where 
he  had  hidden  among  the  shrubs,  intending 
to  pounce  out  upon  Prue  and  frighten  her. 

"I  guess  she  felt  real  sick,"  went  cm 
John  Jeremiah  again,  while  Pamela,  lean- 
ing in  her  usual  indolent  pose  against 
the  window,  gazed  out  on  to  the  Place 
below.  There  was  no  golden  light  now. 
It  was  dark  with  the  early  autumn  night, 
through  which  gleamed,  here  and  there, 
the  scattered  lights  of  houses  and  streets. 
But  people  were  still  passing  to  and  fro^ 
and  the  sound  of  voices  came  up  from  the 
verandah  below.  A  girl's  laugh  rang  out 
suddenly,  and  Pamela  wondered  if  she  had 
a  lover. 
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"An'  Miss  Jardine's  going  away  to- 
morrow. She  said  she  should.  She's 
going  to  tell  ma  she  is  obliged  to  go  iMick 
to  England.  I  guess  I'd  lU:e  to  tell  her 
that  that's  a  big  cram." 

"  No,  you  won't,"  said  his  sister,  turning 
slowly  round  to  face  him.  *'  If  you  promise 
not  to  say  a  word  to  a  soul  about  what  you 
heard  this  afternoon,  and  never  say  a  word, 
whatever  happens,  I'll  give  you  the  biggest 
toy  ship  that  was  ever  made.  1*11  get  it 
bmlt  for  you  by  a  real  shipbuilder  on  the 
Clyde  when  we  get  round  there." 

John  Jeremiah's  eyes  kindled.  The  one 
region  where  he  might  be  said  to  approach 
that  state  of  virtue  in  which  good  little 
boys  ought  to  live,  and  which,  therefore, 
was  wide  enough  to  contain  his  restlesPi 
ambitions  soul,  was  an  ocean.  He  was  bent 
on  becoming  a  sailor. 

Then  the  eager  light  faded. 

''I  guess  I'll  want  to  talk  about  it  to 
some  one,"  he  said,  in  a  depressed  tone. 
"  I'll  be  lettin'  it  out ;  because  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  I  should  want  to  know :  Why 
she  cried  so,  and  why  the  letter  he  mailed 
never  went,  an'  who  John  Grey  was,  an' 
why  they  both  seemed  so  sorry  for  you ;  as 
if  he  couldn't  love  you  both " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  John  Jeremiah," 
she  interrupted  him  suddenly,  "you  can 
just  come  and  talk  to  me  about  it,  and 
we'll  try  and  invent  answers  ourselves  to 
the  questions  you  ask ;  only  you  mustn't 
ask  me  too  many,  nor  want  to  talk  too 
much  about  it  all,"  with  a  queer  little 
smile  that  was  rather  a  quiver  of  the  lips 
than  a  laugh.  The  bargain  was  made,  and 
John  Jeremiah  gave  his  promise.  He  had 
a  way  of  keeping  a  promise  when,  by  dfait 
of  coaxing  or  brn>in^,  he  was  persuaded  to 
make  one. 

Early  next  morning,  much  to  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Spragge's  indignation,  Prue  left  Dhian, 
urgent  necessity  recalling  her  to  England, 
she  said.  It  was  Pamela  who,  in  her  calm 
way,  smoothed  down  her  mother's  ruffled 
feelings  and  nipped  in  the  bud  an  inclina- 
tion of  that  good  lady  to  refuse  to  let  her 
go,  so  astonished  she  was  at  her  incon- 
siderate conduct  towards  the  "  poor  darling 
John  Jeremiah." 

That  young  man,  before  whom  his 
mother  discussed  most  of  the  affairs  of 
their  daily  life,  sat  listening  with  tightly 
shut  mouth  and  eyes  bright  with  such  a 
keen  desire  to  relieve  himself  of  the  secret 
weighing  on  him,  that  Pamela  took  him 
out  of  the  room  to  save  him  from  the 
strain. 


''I  say,  Pam,"  he  said,  when  out  of 
hearing,  '^  what  makes  you  want  her  to  go 
so) — an'  I  didn't  say  a  word,  though  I 
wanted  to  badly.  Do  you  want  her  to  go 
away  so  that  Cyril  shan't  have  you  both 
to  level  You're  real  greedy.  I  don't 
mind  you  loving  him  as  well  as  me." 

"  You  sUly  little  goose ! "  exclaimed  his 
sister  rather  sharply.  But  she  put  her 
arm  round  his  shotdders  as  if  her  heart 
felt  suddenly  a  comfort  in  the  undivided 
affection  of  even  this  reprobate  young 
brother  of  hers.  ''Don't  talk  about  things 
you  don't  understand.  When  you  grow 
up  I  guess  you'll  find  your  life  only  Mg 
enough  to  hold  one  girl  They  take  an 
awful  lot  of  room— they  don't  like  to  be 
cramped ;  it  is  like  living  in  a  house  with 
some  of  the  rooms  shnt  up  and  locked; 
they  always  want  to  go  into  those,  you 
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see. 

'*  Girls  are  mighty  curious,"  said  John 
Jeremiah,  ''always  wantin'  to  know 
things,  and  poke  into  every  place,  uid 
always  askin'  questions.  Say,  Pam,  do 
you  think  Cyril  wUl  be  sorry  Prue  JiocUne 
is  going  1 " 

"  Don't  worry  so,  John  Jeremiah,"  with 
an  unusual  energy  and  anger  in  her 
languid  tones,  and  she  put  him  out  of  her 
room. 

She  saw  Prue  before  she  went.  She 
read  something  in  Prue's  eyes  as  she  said 
good-bye,  John  Jeremiah  having  given  her 
the  clue.  And  the  grey  pitying  eyec,  dark 
with  the  pathos  of  the  two  girls'  lives, 
made  the  breath  catch  in  her  own  throat. 
Then  she  bent  forward  and  kissed  her. 

"  It's  a  pity  you've  got  to  go,"  she  said 
in  her  matter-of-fact  to^ ;  "  and  I  expect 
once  you  get  away  from  John  Jeremiah 
you  won't  feel  called  upon  to  come  back 
to  us." 

About  half  an  hour  before  dejeuner 
Acres  was  strolling  up  the  Bue  du  Jerznal, 
that  wonderful  old  Fiendi  street,  with  its 
picturesque  house?,  a  street  which  stands 
out  like  some  painted  page  from  the  book 
of  the  past,  with  all  its  anomaly  of  modem 
noises  and  dirt  and  evil  smells.  Acres 
glanced  listlessly  about  him  as  he  climbed 
its  steepness.  But  he  stood  looking  at 
a  slender  and  stately  figure  which  had 
just  turned  into  the  street  a  little  way 
above  him,  and  was  now  moving  down 
towards  him  with  graceful,  leisurely  steps, 
daintily  gloved  and  shod,  with  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  becoming  of  Paris  hats, 
and  betraying  at  every  point  of  her  per- 
fect mondng   toilette  the  "smart"  and 
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fashionable  millionaire'a  daughter.  It  was 
Pamela.  For  one  second  he  hesitated,  a 
stifled  exclamation,  like  a  faint  groan,  on 
his  lips.  Then  he  riecoyered  himself  and 
went  forward  to  meet  her,  with  the  simple 
chiralry  of  his  own  heart  to  guide  him, 
and  the  memory  of  the  tearful  pleading  in 
Prue's  eyep,  as  she  begged  him  not  to 
forget  Pamela,  to  strengthen  him. 

She  smiled  as  he  approached  her.  He 
could  not  smile  in  response,  but  he  greeted 
her  with  a  gentle  tenderness  that  made 
her  look  away  for  a  second. 

'*rm  glad  I  met  you,''  she  said  as 
tbey  walked  on  together ;  <'  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,  and  as  it  has  to  be 
said,  I  think  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better.  I  hope  you  won't  think  I  am 
behavbg  badly  to  you,  but — I  don't  feel 
somehow  as  if  I  could  carry  this  engage- 
ment of  ours  through.  Perhaps  I  was 
ambitious.  Tou  know,"  she  laughed,  but 
if  the  sound  was  a  little  bitter,  he  was 
too  overwhelmed  to  hear  it,  "  they  say  we 
Americans  always  want  titles  to  wear — 
perhaps — anyway,  if  you  don't  mind,  I 

would   rather "    She  glanced  up  at 

him  calm  and  smiling.  "Well,  I  guess 
I'd  rather  marry  some  one  else  than  you — 
if  you  don't  mind." 

''And  you  will  not  be  'my  lady' 
after  all ! "  exclaimed  her  mother  in  bitter 
disappointment,  when  a  few  hours  later 
she  heard  that  the  engagement  between  her 
daughter  and  Lord  Acres  was  broken  off. 

"No,  ma;  I  think  I  would  rather  be 
^your  serene  highness.'  I  shall  marry  a 
prince." 

And  only  J^hn  Jeremiah  noticed  that 
her  eyelids  were  a  little  red  when  she 
came  downstairs  next  morning;  and  as 
his  shrewd  little  precocious  brain  put 
various  odds  and  ends  of  facts  together, 
he  thought)  as  he  offered  her,  in  an  attack 
of  mute  sympathy,  a  warm  squashed  peach 
which  he  had  been  carrying  about  in  his 
trousers  pocket  since  daybreak,  that  girls 
were  the  queerest  things  in  the  world. 

Three  months  later  Mrs.' J.  J.  Spragge 
saw  in  an  English  paper  the  announcement 
of  the  marriage  of  Prue  to  Lord  Acres. 

''I  would'nt  have  married  him  if  he 
would  have  made  me  a  queen  I"  said 
Pamela,  with  a  sudden  strange  passion.    -^ 

A  MAID  OF  THE  PEAK. 

On  a  mountain  road^in  the  Peak  District 
that  leads  from  a  secluded  valley  among 
the  hills  to  a  neighbouring  dale,  stands. 


plain  and  stem,  close  to  the  road  but 
backed  by  a  grove  of  wispy-looking  fir- 
trees,  an  old  stone  house  known  as 
Garforth  Fold.  It  is  not  much  superior 
to  an  ordinary  farmhouse,  but  it  has 
certain  features  of  distinction — ^in  a  porch 
of  some  architectural  pretension,  and  a 
date  and  heraldic  device  in  stone  over  the 
doorway.  But  whatever  claims  the  G«r- 
forths  might  have  had  to  consider  them- 
selves as  country  gentry,  they  had  been 
content  for  several  generations  to  abandon 
the  position.  They  had  loved  drinking, 
gambling,  horse-racing  more  than  any  social 
distmction;  but  instead  of  ruining  them- 
selves by  dissipation,  the  6arfor&s  had 
rather  thriven  upon  it.  One  of  them  had 
actually  won  money  on  the  turf,  and  had 
built  a  cotton  ndll  with  his  winnings. 
The  last  Squire  Garforth  had  been  a 
patron  of  pugilists,  had  even  fought  him- 
self and  vanqiidshed  a  prof  essional  champion, 
had  owned  race-horses  and  trained  them, 
and  if  otibier  people  lost  money  over  them, 
he  generally  managed  to  be  on  the  right 
side.  And  he  had  captured  and  married 
a  pretty  little  delicate  woman,  and  had 
brought  her  to  his  den  among  the  hills, 
and  there  she  had  pined  away  and  died, 
leaving  a  son,  SeubBn,  and  a  daughter, 
Constance,  both  of  whom  inherited  rather 
her  sensitive,  delicate  nature  than  the 
rough,  granitic  character  of  their  father. 

With  such  surroundings,  Beuben  had 
been  led  into  evil  courses  from  his  youth 
up.  He  had  many  amiable  qualitiep,  which 
only  made  him  the  easier  prey  of  the  un- 
scrupulous people  about  him.  His  father's 
death  had  left  him  in  command  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  as  well  as  the 
possessor  of  a  small  landed  estate,  and  he 
had  quickly  squandered  the  former  and 
deeply  encumbered  the  latter  parts  of  his 
heritage.  Constance  had  only  inherited 
a  thousand  pounds.  But  Seuben,  as  long 
as  his  money  lasted,  had  shown  himself  a 
generous  and  affectionate  brother.  He 
had  provided  for  all  the  expenses  of  her 
education,  and  the  presents  he  had  made 
her  in  clothing  and  jewellery  were  numerous 
and  valuable.  Yen  he  left  her  to  herself 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month, 
while  he  went  from  one  race-meeting  to 
another,  or  passed  the  time  with  bachelor 
friends,  among  whom  baccarat  was  the 
favourite  diversion,  and  who  spent  their 
time  in  little  else  than  giving  or  taking 
odds,  not  only  on  race-horses,  but  on  the 
most  trivial  occurrences  of  everyday  life. 
Left  to  herself,  with  only  old  Judith,  the 
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sometime  nnrsei  to  look  affier  her,  Constance 
might  from  sheer  ennui  have  been  driven 
into  unfitting  companionship ;  but  she  had 
a  happy  disposition,  which  did  not  require 
apy  ezdting  nourishment  She  loved 
flowersi  music,  and  birds,  and  then  she 
had  as  neighbours  two  nice  friendly  old 
maids,  very  bright  and  cheerful  in  dis- 
position, although  growing  old;  and  at 
the  pretty  cottage  of  the  Misses  Jackson 
Constance  was  always  a  welcome  guest. 
And  there  was  a  |)leasant  excitement  in 
these  visits,  for  the  old  ladies  had  a 
plentiful  supply  of  nephews,  bright,  hand- 
some youths,  generally  on  some  scheme  of 
pleasure  bent,  and  eager  to  have  Constance 
as  a  companion.  And  there  was  an  elder 
nephew,  Arthur  Jackson^  strong,  good- 
looking,  and  amiable,  between  whom  and 
Constance  there  was  a  strong  mutual 
tenderness. 

The  Jacksons  had  been  for  several  gene- 
rations proprietors  of  a  huge  cotton  mOl 
which  occupied  a  pleasant  valley  some  miles 
distant  It  had  produced  a  good  deal  of 
wealth  in  its  time.  Little  colonies  of  Jack- 
sons,  pleasantly  settled  here  and  there  in 
wealth  and  comfort,  might  have  looked 
baok  to  the  old  mill  as  their  alma  mater. 
Bat  now,  like  some  tired  old  horse,  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  no  longer  equal  to  the 
burden  it  had  to  bear.  The  spindles  no 
longer  spun  gold,  and  silks,  and  jewels; 
it  was  enough  if  they  furnished  household 
loaves  and  dairy  butter.  The  young  people, 
gay  and  careless,  felt  none  of  the  strain  of 
altered  times ;  but  the  father  was  a  grave 
and  careworn  man,  and  a  shadow  of  care 
and  responsibility  had  fallen  upon  the 
bright^  handsome  face  of  the  eldest  son, 
Arumr. 

Time  had  mellowed  the  old  mill,  which 
had  even  an  impressive  appearance  seen 
from  one  end  of  the  lake  or  big  reservoir, 
the  latter  well  covered  with  IQies  and 
water-plants,  and  swarming  with  pretty 
goldfish.  And  ivy  and  creepers  had  grown 
over  the  old  mill,  and  trees  had  sprung  up 
around  it,  and  without  any  definite  boun- 
dary there  stretched  beyond  the  pleasant 
but  roughly  kept  grounds  of  Colworth 
Hall,  where  the  Jacksons  lived. 

''  The  girl  is  all  very  well  herself,"  said 
the  dder  Jackson  one  day,  in  a  conference 
with  his  son  Arthur;  ''but  there  is  the 
brother." 

*'  Well,  it  isn't  Eouben  I  want  to  marry," 
said  Arthur  lightly.  '-  Poor  Seuben,  he  is 
not  a  bad  fellow  after  all/' 

''Well,  he's  a  very  undesirable   con- 


nexion, anyhow,"  said  Mr.  Jackson  judi- 
cially ;  "a  connexion  that  might  undermine 
the  credit  of  a  stronger  firm  than  ours." 

There  was  some  force  in  this  considera- 
tion, Arthur  was  compelled  to  acknowledge; 
so  much,  indeed,  that  the  young  man  pru- 
dently resolved  to  go  no  more  the  way 
towards  his  aunt's,  at  Topping  Edge.  And 
he  kept  this  resolution  very  firmly  for  some 
time,  listeniog  with  eager  ears,  however,  to 
accounts  of  his  brothers'  expeditions  here 
and  there,  and  how  Connie  did  this  and 
the  other,  and  not  angry,  indeed,  when 
a  battle  royal  occurred  between  two  of  the 
younger  ones,  aged  ten  and  twelve,  as  to 
which  was  to  marry  Connie  in  future  years. 
But  it  was  quite  otherwise  when  one  day 
the  lads  came  down  from  the  Edge  with 
an  account  of  a  dull  day  among  the  hills, 
Connie  being  absent,  havbg  sent  a  message 
that  she  was  not  well  enough  to  join  the 
party ;  and  at  this  Arthur  was  struck  with 
something  like  remorse.  Had  he  behaved 
heartlessly  in  staying  away  without  a  word 
of  explanation,  and  was  poor  Connie 
suffering,  as  he  was,  from  an  aching  heart  1 
Well,  he  would  see  her  once  more,  anyhow, 
and  so  took  horse  and  rode  away  up  to  the 
hills. 

''  Eh,  but  you're  a  stranger  quite.  Master 
Arthur,"  said  old  Judith,  as  she  opened 
the  door, ''  and  Miss  Connie  has  been  but 
poorly ;  but  she'll  be  right  glad  to  see  you, 


sir. 


V 


Pale  and  interesting  was  Constance, 
with  a  grey  shawl  wri^ped^  about  her 
shoulders,  and  shivering  a  little,  partly 
from  chilliness,  but  more  from  the  glad 
excitement  of  the  visit  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  light  that  shone  from 
Connie's  eyes  as  she  put  her  hand  half 
timidly  into  Arthur's. 

^'I  have  been  so  uneasy  ab^ut  you," 
said  the  latter,  a  little  troubled  too.  ''  I 
could  not  help  riding  over  to  see  you." 

"  How  kind  of  you ! "  murmured  Connie 
gratefully. 

"Oh,  Connie,"  broke  forth  Arthur,  still 
retaining  the  hand  she  had  given  him, 
"  I  have  been  trying  to  live  without  seeing 
you,  but  I  found  it  impossible." 

"  Really  and  truly  % "  asked  Connie  with 
shining  eyes. 

"  Bat  it  was  father's  fault,"  said  Arthur 
awkwardly,  and  Connie's  face  clouded  over, 
and  she  tried  to  withdraw  her  hand. 

**  Oh,  darling,"  cried  Arthur,  *'  he  does 
like  you,  and  would  welcome  you  as  a 
daughter ;  but  you  know  we  are  business 
people,  and — well,  you  know,  Connie,  when 
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we  are  married  it  won't  do  for  aa  to  be 
mach  mixed  op  with  ReabeD." 

This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  the  de- 
termination with  which  Constance  snatched 
her  hand  from  Arthar's. 

'*  Yon  ask  me  to  give  up  my  brother, 
who  has  been  so  good  to  me — you,  Arthur, 
who  pretend  to  be  fond  of  me,  and  come 
to  see  me  in  Reuben's  house  1  Oh,  I  did 
not  think  yon  could  be  so  cruel ! " 

Constance  burst  into  tears,  utterly  dis- 
comfiting Arthur,  who  was  prepared  to 
argue  the  point,  and  even  to  make  con- 
cessions. But  Constance  would  not  listen 
to  him.  In  her  way  she  was,  perhaps, 
even  more  proud  and  obstinate  than 
Arthur,  and  all  his  attempts  to  accommo- 
date matters  only  ended  in  further  es- 
trangement. 

So  Arthur  rode  down  the  hills  again, 
angry  and  dissatisfied,  and  as  he  passed  the 
station  on  the  way  home  he  saw  that  the 
train  from  London  had  just  called  there 
and  left  behind  it  a  little  knot  of  pas- 
sengers. There  was  a  dog-cart  waiting  for 
the  new  arrivals,  and  a  cart  for  luggage. 
And  Reuben  Garforth  had  just  arrived 
with  two  or  three  friends,  among  whom 
was  a  lady  of  very  striking  appearance, 
with  everything  about  her  of  the  newest 
fashion,  to  whom  Reuben  was  most  de- 
votedly attentive.  As  for  the  men,  they 
were  rather  loud  and  "  horsey  "  in  manner, 
Arthur  thought,  and  on  decidedly  good 
terms  with  the  lady,  whom  one  called 
"  Loo "  and  the  other  ''  Sis."  They  were 
not  the  people  he  should  choose  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  Constance;  but,  there,  he 
had  now  no  right  to  interfere.  Evidently 
these  people  had  come  down  for  the 
"  twelfth,"  now  close  at  hand.  For  what- 
ever Reuben's  embarrassments  might  be, 
which  were  pretty  well  known  by  his 
neighbours,  he  still  had  his  grouse  moors, 
which  were  of  considexable  extent,  and 
fairly  stocked. 

Reuben  caught  sight  of  Arthur,  stopped 
him  by  a  gesture,  and  came  forward  with 
a  friendly  greeting. 

''Seen  Constance  lately?"  he  asked 
Ugbtly,  yet  with  meaning. 

'*1  have  just  come  from  the  Fold," 
replied  Arthur.  ''She  did  not  say  she 
expected  you." 

"  Nor  does  she,"  replied  Reuben.  "  These 
are  my  friends,  not  hers,"  with  an  ex- 
pressive shrug.  '*  We  are  going  to  the  old 
shooting  house  to  rough  it.  Mrs.  Seltzer 
keeps  house  for  us ;  we  have  got  a  capital  old 
cook,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  very  jolly." 


"  I  dare  say  you  will,"  said  Arthur  drily, 
as  he  rode  off. 

Poor  Reuben  !  he  had  still  some  tender 
feeling  for  his  sister,  but  how  reckless  and 
inconsistent  was  his  conduct ! 

As  soon  as  Reuben  had  packed  off  his 
friends,  with  gun-cases,  and  baggage,  and 
all  belongings,  he  started  himself  to  walk 
to  the  Fold.  It  was  only  a  three  miles' 
walk,  but  every  step 'of  it  was  uphill;  and 
Reuben,  who  in  former  days  would  have 
thought  nothing  of  W,  now  felt  almost  ex- 
hausted as  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill. 
The  sun  had  set,  and  the  moon,  full-orbed, 
rose  in  yellow  splendour  over  the  moun- 
tain brow,  and  gleamed  upon  the  old 
home  that  by  this  uncertain  light  was 
softened  into  anobjectof  tender  picturesque- 
ness.  Dogs  barked  as  he  approached  the 
door  of  bus  home,  but  their  barking  was 
changed  to  a  joyous  whining  as  he  turned 
the  handle  and  walked  in.  The  whole 
house  was  silent  and  unlighted,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  hall  into  the  old  oak 
parlour  the  moon  shone  through  the 
diamond-paned  window  upon  the  golden 
locks  of  poor  Constance,  as  she  sat  by  the 
window,  her  head  pillowed  on  her  arms, 
in  an  attitude  of  deep  dejection.  But  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  cry  of  joy  as  she 
heard  her  brother's  voice. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  pet  1 "  said 
Reuben,  fondling  his  sister's  tresses  as 
they  lay  scattered  over  his  shoulder.  "  Who 
has  been  making  you  cry,  dear?  I  say," 
he  went  on  fiercely,  "  is  it  Arthur  1  He 
said  he  had  just  seen  you.  Has  he  said 
anything  to  hurt  you  1 " 

"  As  if  I  cared  !  "  said  Connie,  drawing 
herself  up  proudly. 

Reuben  drew  from  her  by  degrees  the 
facts  of  the  case — ^how  Arthur  wanted  to 
marry  her,  but  the  intolerable  condition 
that  he  proposed. 

'*They  are  grandly  right,  those  Jack- 
sons,"  said  Reuben.  "  I  am  not  a  desirable 
connexion.  You  should  make  it  up  with 
Arthur  without  thinking  about  me,  for  I 
am  going  to  perdition  as  fast  as  I  can." 

'<  Then  we  will  go  to  perdition  together," 
said  Constance,  clinging  to  his  arm. 

"No,  no,"  replied  Reuben,  "that  is  a 
journey  one  must  take  alone.  And,  Connie, 
I  have  been  a  greater  rogue  and  scoundrel 
than  my  worst  enemy  would  believe." 

Reuben  went  on  to  say  how  he  had  had 
a  terribly  bad  week  at  Groodwood,  losing 
five  hundred  pounds  in  one  way  or  another, 
and,  afraid  to  face  the  disgrace  of  being  a 
defaulter,  he  had  gone  to  a  money-lender 
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of  his  acqaaintance,  who  andertook  to  ad- 
vance sufficient  to  save  Eeaben's  repata- 
tion  on  his  getting  a  substantial  friend  to 
join  with  him  in  a  bilL  Substantial 
friends  who  are  ready  to  join  in  bills  for 
another's  benefit  are  rare,  and  as  the  world 
grows  older  tend  to  become  rarer  than 
ever.  In  the  emergency  Benben  wrote 
the  name  of  Arthur  Jackson  without  any 
authority  for  doing  so.  In  other  words, 
he  forged  his  friend's  name. 

The  truth  was  worse  than  anything 
Constance  had  imagined.  Eufn  in  its 
ordinary  forms  was  nothing  to  such  deep 
disgrace  as  this,  and  accompanied  by  such 
humiliation.  The  disgrace  must  be  averted 
at  all  hazards. 

"Reuben,"  said  Constance,  **1  have  a 
thousand  pounds.  You  must  take  that 
and  get  back  that  terrible  paper.  Then 
we  will  sell  all  we  have  and  emigrate  to 
some  country  where  we  can  earn  an  honest 
living  together^" 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good  girl  to  think  of 
such  a  sacrifice,"  said  Eeuben.  "But 
lackily  it  is  out  of  your  power.  Your 
money  is  in  the  hands  of  Crook,  the 
banker,  as  trustee,  and  no  one  can  touch  it, 
not  even  you  yourself,  till  you  are  of  age." 

"But  if  I  went  to  Mr.  Crook  and 
begged  and  implored  him ) " 

Reuben  smiled. 

"  You  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone,  no 
doubt,  but  you  would  not  melt  a  guinea 
out  of  Mr.  Crook.  Leave  me  to  my  fate, 
dear;  it  won't  be  as  bad  as  you  think. 
Anyhow,  I  shall  have  a  good  fortnight's 
shooting  before  black  night  comes  on." 

And  then  he  kissed  her,  said  good-bye, 
and  loosed  his  dogs,  whistling  them  aftier 
him  as  he  strode  over  the  moor  towards 
the  old  shooting  house. 

But  Conataoce  was  resolved  that  her 
brother  should  not  perish.  Next  morning 
she  rode  over  to  the  town  and  saw  her 
trustee,  Mr.  Crook,  who  kindly  but 
decidedly  refused  to  anticipate  the  pay- 
ment of  her  father's  legacy.  He  showed 
her  a  copy  of  her  father's  will,  by  which 
the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  was  be- 
queathed to  her,  payable  to  her  on  the 
day  she  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  or  on  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
whichever  should  first  occur. 

"Then  if  I  were  married  you  would 
have  to  pay  me,  Mr.  Crook ) "  said 
Constance. 

"And  with  great  pleasure,"  replied  Mr. 
Crook.  "That  is,  if  the  gentleman  were 
worthy  of  my  old  friend's  daughter." 


Reuben  had  fuUy  determined  that  his 
friends  at  the  shooting  house  should  not 
make  his  siater'a  acquaintance.  But  they 
knew  that  he  had  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  their  own  reasons  for  being 
a  little  curious  as  to  his  belongings.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  shooting 
Captain  Gaee  complained  of  a  sprained 
ankle,  and  left  it  to  Major  Soane  to  ac- 
company his  host  on  the  following  day. 
But  the  Captain  found  that  a  little  exercise 
would  be  of  benefit  for  his  sprain,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day  he  found  his  way  to 
Garforth  Pold. 

Constance  received  him  gladly.  He  had 
brought  some  trifling  message,  invented  at 
the  moment,  from  her  brother;  and  he 
spoke  in  such  a  pleasant,  sympathetic 
way  that  he  won  the  girl's  confidence  at 
once. 

To  hear  the  Captain's  lamblike  ut- 
terances you  would  have  thought  him  one 
of  Reuben's  soberest  friends  and  best 
advisers.  He  lamented  his  devotion  to 
racing  and  gambling ;  and  he  feared  that 
poor  Reuben  had  got  into  serious  trouble. 
Would  that  he  could  help  him.  But  what 
could  a  poor  devil  of  a  Captain  on  half- 
pay  do  for  a  friend,  with  an  income  that 
just  paid  his  club  subscription,  his  garret 
in  Jermyn  Street,  and  his  railway  fares  to 
friends'  houses  f  As  for  tips  to  servants, 
he  had  to  borrow  the  money  from  his 
hosts. 

The  Captain's  jolly  laugh  and  frank 
manners  quite  won  upon  poor  Constance. 
Here  was  a  man,  surely,  whom  she  could 
trusty  and  one  who  loved  her  brother,  and 
would  do  anything  to  serve  him.  And 
she  opened  her  heart  to  him. 

Reuben,  she  said,  was  in  bitter  need 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  must  be 
raised  by  a  certain  day.  Could  Captain 
Gage  suggest  any  means  by  which  the 
money  could  be  raised  1 

The  Captain  shook  his  head  hopelessly. 

"Then  listen  to  my  plan,"  said  Con- 
stance. She  told  the  Captain  of  the 
thousand  pounds  in  the  bank,  which  could 
only  be  released  on  her  coming  of  age  or 
on  her  wedding  day.  "Now,  we  must 
devise'  a  plan,"  said  Constance,  fearless  in 
her  ignorance  and  innocence,  "  of  a  merely 
colourable  marriage.  I  have  read  of  such 
things,"  continued  Constance.  "Some  old 
pensioner  who,  for  a  handsome  present, 
would  go  before  the  registrar.  Ob,  there 
would  be  no  religious  ceremony,  and  so 
nothing  really  wicked." 

"I'm  afraid  the  old  pensioner  would 
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prove  very  tronbleaome/'  said  Captain 
Gage^  shaldiig  his  head  wisely. 

No,  the  plaii  was  a  good  one,  bat  it 
would  be  better  for  all  parties  that  it 
shonld  be  carried  out  among  friends,  and 
in  a  confidents  way.  Now,  if  he  might 
with  all  humility,  he  wonld  suggest  himself 
as  the  right  kbid  of  dummy  to  occupy 
the  position  of  Miss  Garforth's  ostensible 
partner. 

Constance  was  a  little  frightened  now, 
but  she  remembered  what  was  at  stake, 
and  took  courage. 

''It  is  very  Und  of  you  to  make  the 
offer,"  she  said,  "  but  would  it  be  right  in 
me  to  accept  it?  I  don't  know  the  law, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  would  prevent  your 
really  marrying  anybody  else." 

"The  same  consideration  applies  to 
you/'  said  the  Captain  gravely. 

"  Yes,  but  I  shall  never  want  to  marry — 
now,"  said  Constance  with  a  sigh. 

''I  am  in  precisely  the  same  position. 
My  heart  is  widowed,"  said  the  Captain 
solemnly. 

But  he  did  not  insist  further  in  the 
matter.  Probably  when  Miss  Garforth 
had  thought  the  thing  over  some  better 
way  might  occur  to  her ;  but  if  she  wanted 
his  help,  she  had  only  to  send  him  a  mes- 
sage, and  he  would  arrange  everything  as 
she  wished. 

Alas,  no  **  better  way  "  presented  itself 
to  poor  Constance,  and  her  innocent  plot 
proceeded  to  its  bitter  end.  Captain  Gage 
was  ready-witted  and  experienced,  and  aJl 
the  arrangements  ran  without  a  hitch. 
Constance,  in  a  plain,  homespun  skirt  and 
jacket,  presented  herself  at  the  registrar's 
office,  the  binding  words  were  muttered, 
and  the  certificate  of  marriage  obtained. 
The  next  visit  was  to  the  banker.  All 
Constance's  papers  were  in  order ;  Captain 
Gage  was  in  evidence;  there  was  no 
reasonable  ground  for  delaying  payment 
The  money  was  handed  over  in  a  roll  of 
notes  to  Constance,  who  joyfully  clutched 
them,  thinking  of  the  delight  of  saving 
Reuben  and  preserving  the  family  honour. 

Fervent  were  her  expressions  of  gratitude 
to  Captain  Gage,  who,  rather  to  her  em- 
barrassment, accompanied  her  on  the  way 
towards  home.  It  was  only  a  proper 
attention  on  his  part,  but  she  would  gladly 
have  dispensed  with  it.  But  as  they 
approached  the  Fold  Constance  saw,  stand- 
ing in  the  road  before  the  house,  a  carriage 
and  pair  with  posUUion,  such  a  novel  sight 
just  then  that  she  exclaimed :  ''  I  wonder 
who  has  come  now ! " 


"That,"  said  Captain  Gage  gravely,  '•  is 
for  the  beginning  of  our  honeymoon 
journey."  Did  Miss  Garforth  think  that 
such  charms  as  hers  were  to  be  resisted  by 
mortal  man  1  They  had  taken  each  other 
for  better  and  for  worse,  and  poor  as  were 
his  own  pretensions,  she  would  find  him  a 
devoted,  an  adoring  husband.  Much  more 
he  had  to  say  in  the  same  strain,  to  which 
Constance  listened  in  indignant  silence. 
But  when  he  went  on  to  say  that^  he 
would  not  allow  her  to  squander  her  little 
fortune  in  trying  to  rescue  a  disgraced 
spendthrift  from  his  proper  doom,  and 
that  the  money  would  give  them  both  a 
gay  and  happy  time  abroad  till  his  own 
remittances  fell  in,  Constance  told  him  in 
a  low,  cold  voice  that  he  was  a  scoundrel, 
and  she  had  rather  die  than  live  with  him. 

"Bat  you  won't  have  the  choice,  my 
dear,"  said  the  Captain  with  bitter  suavity. 
"There  is  no  one  here  to  help  yon,  so 
jump  into  the  carriage  without  making  a 
scene  or  a  scandal.'  He  opened  the 
carriage  door  as  he  seized  Constance  by 
the  ^i^t.  She  screamed.  The  postboy 
looked  round  wonderingly,  and  out  of  the 
carriage  stepped  a  tall  and  handsome 
woman,  the  same  who  at  the  station  the 
other  day  was  addressed  by  her  companions 
as  "Sis"  or  "Loo." 

The  effect  upon  Captain  Gage  was 
magical  At  once,  so  to  say,  he  curled  up, 
took  off  his  hat  with  a  muttered  apology, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  sight. 

"  You  were  right,  my  dear,"  said  the  tall 
woman,  taking  Constance  by  the  hand. 
"  He  is  a  scoundrel,  although  he  is  my  hus- 
band. And  he  has  pillaged  your  poor 
brother  pretty  well — that  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to ;  but  when  it  comes  to  ruining  and 
plundering  a  sweet,  innocent  little  girl  like 
you  it  is  another  matter.  No,  I'll  not 
come  into  your  house.  I  can  say  what  I 
want  out  here.  But  first  take  this."  Mrs. 
Gage  drew  from  a  handsome  pouch  a  little 
strip  of  blue  paper  which  she  handed  to 
Constance.  '*  I  got  it  out  of  his  desk  last 
night.  It's  the  bill  your  brother  was  so 
uneasy  about.  No,  there's  nothing  to  pay 
for  it,  dear,"  as  Constance  was  about  to 
resort  to  her  roll  of  notes.  ''They've  had 
enough  out  of  him  already.  Keep  your 
little  fortune  tight,  my  dear,  and  give  me 
a  kiss  if  you  will ;  and  if  you  ever  hear  of 
Louisa  Gage,  think  a  bit  kindly  of  her  for 
the  good  turn  she  has  done  you ;  and,"  in 
a  wUsper,  "if  ever  that  man  troubles  you, 
give  him  in  charge  to  the  police." 

Bat  in  truth  Captain  Gage  soon  ceased 
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from  troubling  altogether,  as  he  broke  his 
neck  Boon  after  in  a  steeplechase.  And  in 
that  way  the  awkward  question  of  the 
yalidity  of  the  queer  marriage  was  never 
mooted.  Eeuben,  warned  by  the  frightful 
peril  which  his  sister  had  run  in  trying  to 
save  him,  and  ashamed  of  having  fallen  a 
viotim  to  notorious  gamesters,  took  a  new 
course,  and  began  to  retrieve  his  lost 
fortune  as  a  dairy  farmer  on  his  own 
heavily  burdened  lands.  As  for  Arthur, 
when  he  was  told  of  poor  Connie's  trials 
by  her  brother,  who  was  determined  that 
her  real  motives  should  be  known,  in  his 
love  and  pity  he  would  have  had  her 
marry  him  at  once,  and  thus  silence  all 
chattering  tongues.  But  Constance  would 
not  hear  of  this,  and  it  was  only  when 
Captain  Gage's  death  was  known  that  she 
consented  to  share  Arthur's  fortunes,  and 
to  become  the  admired  centre  of  a  lot  of 
gallant  young  brothers  who  are  ready  to 
"knock  anybody's  head  off"  who  says 
anything  disagreeable  about  sister  Connie. 


MISTAKEN  IDENTITY. 

CHAPTER  L      AT  TJFFORD'S  BAY. 

Uffokd's  Bay  is  a  small  but  fashion- 
able watering-place,  with  a  fine  sea-front 
looking  out  on  to  the  broad  Atlantic.  The 
bay  itself  is  one  of  great  beauty,  bebg 
backed  by  lofty  hills,  which  shelve  down 
gradually  to  the  shore,  and  are  clothed 
with  a  rich  growth  of  woods  and  shrubs. 
The  town  occupies  the  head  of  a  small 
arm  of  the  sea,  situated  between  Portling- 
ton  Head  and  Hornsea  Bill,  and  consists 
mainly  of  a  long  row  of  modern  house?, 
broken  only  by  an  imposing  structure 
known  as  the  Library  and  Assembly 
Eooms,  and  two  rather  pretentious  hotels. 
A  fine  shingly  beach  sloped  down  from 
the  parade  to  the  water's  edge,  and  it  and 
the  waters  of  the  bay  were  plentifully  be- 
sprinkled with  boats  of  all  description?, 
and  beyond  was  the  broad  ocean  jasc 
ruffled  by  a  toft  westerly  breeze.  Such 
was  the  opening  scene  of  my  story. 

It  had  been  a  splendid  autumn  day, 
calm,  briglit,  and  hot — almost  too  hot  to 
be  enjoyable ;  but  as  the  day  waned  a 
little  breeze  had  sprang  up  which  had 
greatly  modified  the  heat  of  the  morning. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening ;  there  was 
music  in  the  air,  and  beauty  was  spread  as 
a  mantle  over  both  sea  and  land ;  the  eye, 
the  ear,  and  all  the  more  artistic  per- 
ceptions of  the  mind  were  gratified.    The 


heavens  were  aglow  with  the  soft  radiance 
of  the  setting  sun ;  the  dark  sea  was  tinted 
with  its  golden  rays ;  the  low  wash  of  the 
wavelets  as  they  broke  on  the  shore,  the 
soft  treble  of  children's  voices  as  th^ 
paddled  in  the  rising  tide,  and  the 
distant  notes  of  a  piano;  all  blending 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  filled  the  heart 
of  my  heroine  with  thanksgiving,  and  shed 
a  calm,  contemplative  charm  over  the 
beautiful  scene  which  spread  itself  out 
before  her. 

Eleanor  Brinkler,  though  not  yet  five- 
and-twenty,  was  a  widow,  and  as  lovely  a 
creature  as  ever  the  eye  of  man  rested  on. 
How  exquisitely  beautiful  she  looked, 
seated  on  the  beach  with  her  shapely 
white  hands  clasped  before  her,  .words 
would  fail  to  portray.  She  was  plainly 
and  simply  costumed;  no  ornaments 
detracted  from  her  pure  loveliness,  a 
fragrant  bunch  of  roses  closed  the  lace 
frill  which  crossed  her  white  throat,  and 
a  knot  of  the  same  sweet-scented  flowers 
was  stuck  in  her  waistband. 

Still,  beautiful  as  she  was,  there  was 
something  in  her  tone  and  attitude  that 
spoke  of  listlessness  or  ennui,  and  her 
graceful  head  was  bent  in  a  desponding 
curve. 

She  was  looking  back  into  her  life, 
which  had  been  an  eventful  one.  Like 
most  of  us  she  had  had  her  crosses  and 
trials.  First  among  them  was  that  she 
did  not  marry  her  first  love,  a  very 
handsome  young  fellow,  who,  having 
neither  fortune  nor  position,  nor  any 
likelihood  of  obtaining  either,  was  rather 
unceremoniously  rejected  by  her  father, 
a  sensible,  but  not  particularly  amiable 
man,  who,  being  averse  to  long  engagements, 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  romantic 
attachment  by  taking  Eleanor  abroad,  and 
eventually  married  her  to  a  man  who  was 
able  to  make  her  a  good  and  ample  settle- 
ment. The  lover,  a  briefless  barrister, 
took  his  rejection  so  to  heart,  that  he  threw 
up  his  profession  and  went  to  America, 
and  the  last  she  heard  of  him  was  that  he 
had  joined  an  exploring  party,  which  was 
about  to  cross  the  Socky  Mountains. 

Eleanor  was  one  of  those  happy-minded 
creatures  who  have  the  knack  of  makbg 
the  best  of  everything.  Instead,  there- 
fore, after  her  marriage,  of  making  herself 
and  her  home  unhappy,  she  did  just  the 
contrary,  and,  like  all  who  work  honestly 
and  earnestly,  she  was  not  without  her 
reward. 

Her  second  trouble  was  that  she  had  no 


children,  and  her  third  that  —  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  daring  which  ahe 
had  learned  to  love  him — ^her  hnsband 
died,  leaving  her  his  blessbg  and  all  that 
he  possesaed.  This  was  followed  by  the 
death  of  her  father.  All  these  trials  she 
bore  with  equanimity  and  fortitude.  At 
first,  like  all  widows,  she  was  inconsolable, 
and  for  months  she  never  went  into  society. 
Then  when  she  began  to  recover,  she  felt 
that  though  it  had  been  quite  proper,  and 
very  genteel  and  nice,  to  dress  in  crape  and 
hide  her  pretty  curls  in  one  of  those 
goffered  abominations  yclept  a  widow's  cap, 
yet  this  could  not  go  on  for  ev^r.  Every- 
body said  she  looked  remarkably  well  in 
her  weeds,  which  was  not  wonderful,  see- 
ing that  a  really  pretty  woman  looks  well 
in  anything. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  confess  that 
Eleanor  Brinkler,  good  and  beautiful  as 
she  was,  was  after  all  only  a  woman, 
having  the  same  feelings  and  governed  by 
the  same  passions  as  ordinary  mortals. 

For  a  whole  year,  twelve  long  months, 
she  duly  and  truly  cherished  the  memory 
of  the  late  lamented  Edward  Augustus ; 
but  as  time  went  on  she  began  to  fancy 
widowhood  was,  after  all,  a  rather  dull  and 
monotonous  life.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
a  change,  but  it  would  not  do  for  alwaya 
It  was  not  possible  for  her  to  go  on  alt  her 
life  loving  an  idea^  a  memory ;  she  wantod 
something  warmer  and  more  tangible.  She 
fdit,  as  the  dictionary  phrased  it,  that  she 
was  a  relict,  and  she  did  not  want  to  be  a 
relict  any  longer.  There  were  plenty  of 
good-looking  fellows  who  were  quite  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  when  she  returned 
to  society  she  had  numerous  suitors; 
but  none  of  them  were  successful,  and 
the  world  thought  she  was  very  fastidious. 
Tes,  the  London  season  was  over  and  she 
was  still  a  widow. 

And  now,  here  she  was  sitting  on  the 
beach  at  Uffoid's  B^y,  watching  the  sun- 
set, and  wondering  what  had  become  of 
Arthur  Mingay,  who  she  now  discovered 
was  her  first  and  also  her  only  love. 

She  sat  on,  in  a  languid  sort  of  a  doze, 
thinking  of  her  lost  lover.  Should 'she 
ever  see  him  again  1  Was  he  alive  or 
dead  ?  Had  he  forgotten  her  %  All  these 
thoughts  flashed  through  her  mind  .in 
rapid  succession — it  was  not  the  firat  time 
they  had  done  so — and  then  her  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  steady  dip  of  oars, 
and  on  looking  up,  she  saw  a  gentleman  in 
a  wherry,  rowing  leisurely  towards  her. 
There  was  something  in  his  figure  that 


Bhe  seemed  to  recognise,  and  when  he  had 
passed,  to  her  surprise  and  astonishment, 
she  saw  that  it  was  Arthur  Mingay,  her 
quondam  lover. 

"That's  him,  that's  the  great  actor," 
whispered  Mrs.  Burstall,  the  lady  who 
was  sitting  beside  her. 

*'  Who  did  you  say  1 "  asked  Eleanor.  ^ 

"Cyril  Thornton,  the  great  trageditm! " 

**  Is  that  his  real  name  1 " 

''I  haven't  the  least  idea.  Those 
theatrical  gentlemen  so  ofton  play  under 
assumed  names." 

''  Just  so,"  replied  Eleanor ;  ''  and  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  that  gentleman's  legal 
cognomen  is  not  Thornton." 

''Perhaps  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Burstall, 
"  but  it's  the  name  entered  in  the  hotel 
books." 

"Is  he  staying  at  the  ' Portlington,' 
then  1 " 

"  Yes ;  you  will  see  him,  no  doubt,  at 
the  table  d'hdte." 

She  sat  on  thinking.  She  should  see 
him  again ;  the  idea  set  her  heart  beating 
wildly,  and  the  hot  blood  rose  to  her 
cheeks. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  crunching 
among  the  shingle,  and  Captain  Burstall's 
voice  came  saying : 

"I  say,  Maud,  do  you  know  what  time 
it  is?" 

"No,  dear,"  answered  his  wife;  "is  it 
late  1 " 

"Yes,  past  seven  1" 

And  the  two  ladies  rose  and  made  their 
wav  back  to  the  hotel. 

Eleanor  bestowed  extra  pains  on  her 
toilet  that  evening,  and  when  she  de- 
scended to  the  dining-room  she  was  in  a 
flatter  of  excitement  in  the  expectation  of 
seeing  Arthur  Mingay;  but  when  they 
were  seated  she  looked  round  in  vain  for 
hU  stalwart  figure  and  handsome  face. 
But  she  had  not  long  to  wait,  and  then  he 
came  in  and  took  a  vacant  seat  some 
distance  from  her  and  her  party. 

"There,"  said  Mrs.  Burstall,  "that's 
him — Mr,  Cyril  Thornton,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  responded  Eleanor,  "I  see 
him." 

Several  times  as  the  gentleman  in 
question  glanced  across  the  table,  their 
eyes  met',  but  he  made  no  sign  of 
recognition.  Eleanor's  heart  sank  with- 
in her.  Did  he  mean  to  ignore  her  1  Had 
his  passion  so  entirely  evaporated  diat  he 
could  look  thus  coldly  at  her,  as  though 
she  had  been  a  perfect  stranger?  She 
was  disappointed.    He  must  have  changed 
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sadly  to  have  forgotten  her  so  sood,  or 
had  he  failed  to  recognise  her  %  He  had 
taken  a  seat  by  the  side  of  a  lady  who 
was  also  a  new-comer,  and  they  were 
chatting  gaUy.  Perhaps  he  was  married, 
and  she  was  his  wife !  This  Heemed 
to  dear  np  the  mystery,  and  she  there- 
upon became  dreadfully  jealoas,  and  told 
herself  that  the  lady  in  question  was 
the  most  hateful  creature  she  had  ever 
set  eyes  on. 

CHAPTER  II.   AT  A  CHARITY  BALL. 

In  the  saloon  that  evening  the  great 
actor  was  the  subject  of  conversation,  and 
during  this  Eleanor  learned  two  things 
which  eased  her  mind  considerably.  The 
one  was  that  the  lady  he  had  been  con- 
versing with  was  a  perfect  stranger,  and 
the  other  that  he  was  unmarried.  All  this 
was  very  soothing  to  her  feelings,  but  still 
that  did  not  account  for  his  not  taking  any 
notice  of  her.  She  sat  there  full  of  ardent 
expectation,  hoping  every  moment  that 
the  door  would  open  and  she  should  see 
his  beloved  form  on  the  threshold.  But 
he  came  not,  and  on  going  to  the  window 
and  looking  out,  she  saw  him  and  another 
gentleman  leaning  on  the  rails,  smoking, 
and  gazing  out  on  the  moonlit  sea. 
Presently  they  were  joined  by  a  third 
man,  and  the  trio  walked  off,  laughing  and 
talking  gaUy;  and,  with  a  pang  of  dis- 
appointment, she  returned  to  her  seat. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  vapid 
talk  till  bed-time  came,  and  then  she 
retired  to  her  room  and  put  herself  into 
the  hands  of  her  maid,  who  wondered 
what  had  come  to  her  usually  lively 
mistress,  and  was  half  afndd  she  had  done 
something  to  offend  her. 

The  following  evening  there  was  to  be 
a  ball  at  the  assembly  rooms,  the  proceeds 
to  be  divided  between  the  infirmary  and 
other  charitable  institutions  of  the  town. 
Everybody  was  going,  and  Eleanor  and 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Barstall  among  the  rest. 

Eleanor  Brinkler  looked,  as  she  swept 
into  the  ball-room  in  company  with  her 
two  friends,  superbly  beautiful.  Her  dress 
was  the  perfection  of  good  taste.  Her 
luxuriant  brown  hair  rippled  about  her 
pure  child-like  brow,  her  glorious  eyes 
were  brilliant  with  anticipated  triumph,  her 
cheeks  were  delicately  flashed,  and  she  en- 
tered the  room,  amid  a  buzz  of  admiration, 
with  the  composure  of  a  queen. 

Almost  as  soon  as  she  had  entered  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  came  up  and 


asked  if  he  should  procure  her  a  partneri 
and  her  answer  beicg  in  the  affirmative, 
he  disappeared  into  the  crowd  and 
returned  shortly  with  a  little  gentleman, 
whom  he  presented  to  Eleanor  as  the 
Honourable  William  Guilmore,  and  having 
done  this,  and  introduced  them  to  a  set 
which  was  forming  for  a  quadriUe,  he  again 
vanished  in  search  of  more  partners.  After 
a  few  inane  platitudes,  the  little  gentle- 
man branched  off  into  nauseating  compli- 
ments, fixing  upon  Eleanor  his  piercing 
black  eyes,  and  noting  her  embarrassment 
with  satisfaction.  But  as  his  florid  flattery 
became  more  obnoxiouf ,  she  drew  herseU 
away,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him,  said : 

*'  I  suppose  I  am  not  used  to  aristocratic 
society,  and  therefore  I  do  not  appreciate 
your  vulgar  but  highly  spiced  compli- 
ments," and  with  the  slightest  of  bows  she 
turned  and  left  him  standing  perfectly 
aghast  with  indignation. 

She  was  making  her  way  back  to  her 
friends  when  she  was  arrested  by  a  lady 
who  was  staying  at  the  same  hotel,  who 
drew  her  aside,  saying  : 

*'  You  seemed  interested  in  Mi,  Thornton 
last  night  Would  you  like  to  be  introduced 
to  him  r' 

**  Yes,  oh,  yes,  certainly  1 "  and  she 
was  dragged  away  through  a  crowd,  and 
then  her  friend  whispered : 

"  Here  he  is  1 " 

Eleanor  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  there 
before  her  stood  Arthur  Mingay.  Her 
friend,  was  about  to  introduce  him,  when, 
with  a  winning  smile,  she  stepped  forward, 
and  in  her  clear,  silvery  voice  said  : 

*<  I  don't  think  we  need  any  introduction. 
If  I  mistake  not  we  are  old  acqaaintances, 
and  friends  too,  I  hope ! "  and  she  held 
out  her  hand ;  then  with  a  glance  at  the 
actor,  who  seemed  rather  taken  aback, 
she  went  on:  **I  don't  think  that  five 
years  have  so  altered  me  that  Mr. 
Thornton,"  and  she  laid  great  stress  on 
the  name,  *'  will  have  failed  to  recognise  in 
me  the  Eleanor  Holtum  of  former  days ! " 

"I  really  am  afraid,"  stammered  the 
actor,  **  that  if  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  this  lady,  the  fact  has  entirely 
passed  from  my  memory  !  " 

A  hot  blush  suffused  Eleanor's  cheek. 
What  did  he  mean )  Did  he  intend  to 
ignore  and  insult  her?  She  was  quite 
dumbfounded,  and  stood  looking  at  him 
in  blank  astonishment. 

The  ball  was  over,  and  Eleanor  had 
returned  to  her  hotel.  Exhausted  with  the 


fatigaeand  excitement  of  the  last  few  hoars, 
she  retired  at  once  to  her  chamber,  and 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  open  window,  sat 
down  to  think.  The  grey  dawn  of  an 
aatamn  morning  was  jast  breaking  in  the 
east  It  was  perfectly  cahn,  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  wind,  not  a  sound  was  to 
be  heard ;  all  was  hushed  and  tranquil 

Up  to  the  time  of  her  entering  her 
chamber  she  had  been  suffering  from 
a  strange  bewildering  sort  of  surprise. 
The  appearance  of  her  old  lover  so 
unexpectedly  had  filled  her  heart  with  a 
wild  longing  which  she  could  not  sup- 
press, and  now  this  had  all  vanished. 
He  bad  spumed  and  scorned  her,  and 
treated  hex  as  a  stranger.  She  knew  and 
felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  angry. 
Viewed  from  his  point,  appearances  were 
against  her.  She  had  used  him  ill ;  she 
had  jilted  him,  and  '  had  seemingly 
preferred  a  wealthy  alliance  to  his  strong 
and  earnest  love.  But  she  felt  that  there 
was  much  to  be  said  in  her  favour.  She 
was  very  young,  only  eighteen,  when  she 
married.  He  had  no  income,  no  hope  but 
in  the  chance  of  an  uncertain  pro- 
fession. What  could  she  do  but  sacrifice 
herself  on  the  altar  of  filial  duty  %  And 
now  it  was  all  over,  and  she  bowed  her 
head  and  wept  bitterly.  She  did  not 
think  he  could  be  so  unforgivhog  1 

Presently  she  looked  up  and  wiped  her 
eyes;  the  dayh'gbt  was  broadening,  one 
by  one  the  stars  faded  out,  till  only  one,  a 
solitary  one  fair  and  1)right,  shone  iu  the 
western  sky.  All  her  bright  dreams  had 
vanished  like  the  stars;  only  one  remained — 
it  was  the  star  of  hope.  She  sat  watching 
it  eagerly;  the  silken  lashes  of  her  soft 
eyes  were  upraised,  and  her  sweet  mouth 
half  parted.  A  cool,  fresh  breeze  came 
wafted  across  the  calm,  still  sea;  it 
stole  into  the  window  and  fanned  her 
cheek.  A  reverie  of  sweet  thoughts  and 
dreamy  fancies  crept  over  her,  a  sense  of 
peace  stole  into  her  heart,  and  she  sai^ 
into  a  gentle  dozing  slumber.  When  she 
awoke  from  this  the  star  was  gone,  and 
instead  the  gorgeous  tints  of  morning  were 
suffusing  the  eastern  sky. 

CHAPTER  III.      ON  BOABD  THE   **  CYNTHIA." 

The  following  morning  Mrp.  Brinkler 
was  very  late  to  breakfast.  She  had  had 
some  hours'  feverish  sleep ;  but  when  she 
awoke  she  was  in  a^  sad  and  depressed 
state  of  mind.  She  knew  that  neither 
time  nor  absence  had  weakened  her  love 


for  Arthur  Mingay.  No  one  but  herself 
knew  how  many  times  since  her  husband's 
death  her  heart  had  yearned  to  see  him, 
and  more,  to  hear  his  voice;  and  now 
that  her  prayer  had  been  answered,  he 
had  turned  from  her  and  treated  her  as  a 
stranger.  It  was  very  hard  and  cruel,  but 
still  she  could  not  help  loving  him,  how 
deeply  and  passionately  she  had  never 
previously  realised.  But  to  see  him  again 
after  his  coldness  on  the  previous  evening, 
to  see  him  at  the  table  d'hdte  flirting  with 
that  odious  woman  as  he  did  yesterday, 
was  more  than  she  could  endure;  so  she 
decided  to  pack  up  her  traps  and  leave 
Ufford's  Bay  at  once. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Burstall  entered 
the  room,  and  after  giving  Eleanor  a  warm 
kiss,  said : 

"I  have  got  an  invitation  for  you  if 
you  like  to  accept  it.  Sir  (George  and 
Lady  Smithson  have  invited  Charles  and 
me  to  go  for  a  cruise  in  their  yacht,  and 
Lady  Smithson  further  hints  that  if  you 
would  care  to  accept  it  we  may  extend 
the  invitation  to  you.  What  do  you 
say  % " 

'*That  I  shall  be  delighted!"  replied 
Eleanor.  *^  I'm  tired  of  this  place  for  one 
thing,  and  in  the  other  I'm  very  fond  of 
the  sea." 

*'  That's  right,  then ;  and  now,  when  can 
you  be  ready  1 " 

"  In  an  hour ! " 

*'  No,  no ;  there's  no  train  to  Exeter  till 
half-past  one,  and  it's  only  half  an  hour's 
ride  to  the  station.  I'll  order  a  carriage 
for  half-past  twelve ;  will  that  suit  you  1 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Mrs.  Burfitall,  turning  back, 
'*  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Lady  Smithson  says 
you  will  find  an  old  friend  on  board  who, 
as  well  as  Sir  Greorge  and  her,  will  be 
delighted  to  give  you  a  welcome." 

'*An  old  friend!  Who  can  it  bet" 
questioned  Mrs.  Brinkler. 

Mrs.  Burstall  shook  her  head.  "  I  don't 
know.  Haven't  the  slightest  idea.  One 
of  your  old  flames,  I  expect ! " 

The  sun  was  smiling  serenely  on  the 
almost  calm  waters  of  the  Solent^  and  the 
« Cynthia"  lay  at  anchor  off  Gowes  with 
her  steam  up.  The  weather  was  superbly 
fine ;  the  sea,  just  ruffled  into  wavelets  by  a 
soft  southerly  breeze,  was  bathed  in  the 
full  radiance  of  a  meridian  sun. 

Eleanor  and  Mrs.  Burstall,  with  her 
good  and  amiable  husband,  seated  in  a 
smart  gig  manned  by  four  stalwart  yachts- 
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men,  were  beiog  palled  raj>idlj  bat  almost 
noiselessly  towards  the  yacht.  As  they 
approached  her  they  saw  Sir  George  and 
his  wife  and  a  tall  gentleman  standing  by 
the  gangway  ready  to  welcome  them. 

"  Eleanor  1 "  whispered  Mrs.  Bar&tall, 
''do  yon  see  who  that  is)  That's  Mr. 
Thornton ! " 

*'Good  gracioas!"  cried  her  friend, 
*|  what  shall  I  do  f    Can't  we  tarn  back  ?  *' 

"  Tarn  back )  What  for  f "  asked  the 
Captain. 

"  Becaase  Td  rather  not  go  if  that  Mr. 
Thornton  is  on  board.  My  chief  reason 
for  leaving  Ufford's  Baywas  that  I  might 
not  meet  him  again/'  replied  Eleanor. 

''Too  late,  my  dear  lady,  too  late," cried 
the  Captain.  ''All  yoa've  got  to  do  is 
to  give  him  the  cold  shoalder,  and  I'll  see 
that  yoa  are  not  annoyed." 

Eleanor  sprang  lightly  on  board,  and 
was  kindly  greeted  by  Sir  George  and 
Lady  Smithsou;  and  then  Arthar  Mingay 
stepped  forward  with  extended  hand, 
evidently  with  the  same  intention.  Bat 
Eleanor  swept  past  him  with  haaghty  bow, 
and  he  fell  bisick  and  looked  at  Lady 
Smithson  with  a  troabled  brow.  She  only 
smiled  back  at  him  as  she  condacted  her 
new  gaest  below,  and  directed  all  things 
for  her  comfort  and  convenience. 

Meantime,  the  anchor  had  been  weighed, 
and  the  yadit  was  steamhig  away  towards 
the  Channel. 

Arthar  Mingay  was  leaning  on  the  bal- 
wark  dazed  and  stupefied.  What  could  it 
mean)  In  all  these  past  years  he  had 
cherished  the  idea  that^  notwithstanding 
the  adverse  circumstttnces  that  had  sepa- 
rated them,  she  still  loved  him,  and  now 
she  had  passed  by  him  with  an  icy  in- 
difference which  stung  him  to  the  quick. 

Eleanor,  as  she  sat  in  her  cabin,  knew 
that  all  this  was  only  too  true.  But  he 
had  scorned  her,  refused  to  recognise  her, 
and  her  pride  forbade  her  to  forgive  him 
without  apology  or  explanation.  What 
was  to  her  strange  and  inexplicable  was 
his  sudden  change  of  manner.  At  Ufford's 
Bay  he  had  started,  with  well-feigned  sur- 
prise, when  she  claimed  him  as  an  old 
acquaintance  and  friend,  and  now,  only  two 
days  after^  when  she  stepped  on  board  the 
yacht,  he  had  extended  his  hand  and  met 
her  with  all  his  old  eagerness.  What  did 
it  meani  Were  there  two  Arthur  Mingays 
— the  one  cold  and  callous,  and  the  other 
eager  and  expectant;  the  one  staring  at 
her  with  vacuous  indifference,  and  the 
other  gazing  at  her  with  eyes  fall  of  love 


and  admiration  1  It  was  a  strange  puzzle, 
and  she  could  find  no  solution  to  it. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  tap  at 
the  door,  and  Mrs.  Burstall  entered  with  a 
face  beaming  with  good-nature  and  excite- 
ment. 

*'  Sach  a  curious  thbg,  dear,"  she  said ; 
"  that  gentleman  I  took  for  Mr.  Thornton 
is  a  Mr.  Arthur  Mingay." 

"Of  course;  I  knew  that.  I  told  you 
at  Ufford's  Bay  that  Thornton  was  not  his 
real  name." 

"  I  know ;  but  this  gentleman  is  not  the 
one  we  t&w  at  Ufford's  Bay." 

"Oh,  that's  nonsense  I"  said  Eleanor 
petulantly.  "Does  he  think  he  can  bam- 
boozle me  in  that  way ) " 

"  But  Sir  George  says  that  Mr.  Mingay 
has  been  on  board  the  yacht  for  more  than 
a  week,  and,  therefore,  the  man  we  saw  at 
Ufford's  Bay  must  have  been  a  different 
person ! " 

Eleanor  stared  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"  If  Sir  George  says  that,  of  course  it 
must  be  true,"  she  said.  "But  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  two  persons  could  be 
so  exactly  alike." 

"Neither  could  I,"  responded  Mrs. 
BurstalL  "But  now,  my  dear,  what's  to 
be  donef" 

"  Well,  I  must  explaiu  matters  to  him 
and  apologise." 

"There  is  no  need  of  that.  He  quite 
understands  the  situation."  There  was  a 
pause,  and  then  she  said :  "  Now  come  on 
deck." 

So  Mrs.  Brinkler  put  on  her  hat  and 
followed  her  friend. 

It  was  a  splendid  night ;  the  sea,  calm 
as  a  lake,  was  gilded  by  the  full  radiance 
of  the  moon.  Swiftly  and  almost  noise- 
lessly the  "  Cynthia  "  steamed  on  through 
the  dark  waters,  which  sparUed  in  llie 
moonlight 

Arthur  Mingay  and  Eleanor  Brinkler 
were  reclining  in  two  wicker  chairs,  talking 
in  low,  musical  tones.  All  had  been  ex- 
plained and  all  had  been  forgiven. 

In  Eleanor's  eyes  there  flashed  the  light 
of  a  great  happiness,  and  her  beautiifal 
lips  carved  in  a  victorious  smile  as  she 
gazed  into  Ids  handsome  face. 

"What  are  you  smiling  at,  darling?" 
questioned  Arthur,  breaking  the  pause. 

"  I  was  thinking  what  a  lucky  chance  it 
was  that  Lady  Smithson  asked  me  to 
accompany  her  on  this  cruise.  Don't  you 
think  so,  dear  f " 

"  Yesi  wasn't  it !"  and  he  laughed  quietly. 
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He  did  not  tell  her  that  the  whole  thing 
had  been  arranged  by  him  and  Sir  George, 
and  that  Lady  Smithson  had  been  an 
nnconscioas  inatrament  in  carrying  oat  his 
scheme. 

"  You  seoi  darling/'  she  continued,  **  I 
did  not  know  you  were  in  England,  and 
it  might  have  been  years  before  we  met 
but  for  this  happy  accident;  especially 
after  that  contretemps  with  Mr.  Thornton 
at  Ulfford's  Bay.'' 

'^Jost  so!"  he  said  musingly.  "It's 
the  most  curious  piece  of  business  I  ever 
heard  of.  The  resemblance  must  have 
been  very  great  for  three  people  to  be 
%fken  in  by  it.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Burst  all 
were  quite  angry  when  I  said  I  had  never 
seen  them  before,  and  had  never  been  to 
Ufford's  Bay.  I  know  they  thought  I  was 
telling  them  an  abominable  lie  I " 

«  Never  mind  that  now,  dear,"  she  said 
softly;  "I  want  to  forget  all  about  it.  I 
was  so  dreadfully  miserable  !" 

^'But  you  are  not  miserable  now, 
darling  I "  he  said. 

**  No,  you  dear  old  goose,  not  now  that 
I  have  really  found  you  ! " 

Arthur  smiled,  and  bent  down  and 
kissed  her. 


BY  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  AVON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  autumn  sunrays  were  falling  redly 
on  the  peaked  grey  gables  and  mullioned 
windows  of  Hinton  House,  and  on  the 
lonely  hills,  clad  thickly  with  fir  and  pine, 
that  formed  such  a  charming  background 
to  the  old  place,  and  the  canal  and  river, 
the  classic  Avon,  that  ran  along  side  by 
side  through  the  romantically  lovely 
scenery,  with  beech  and  larch  and  hazal- 
tree  growing  on  the  stony  side  of  the  cli£f| 
which  towered  above  the  waterways, 
fringing  its  crest  and  standing  out  boldly, 
the  deHcate  tracery  of  their  foliage  clearly 
defined  against  the  cloudless  blue  sky. 

Hinton  House,  once  the  Manor  House 
and  residence  of  the  whilom  lord  of  all  the 
broad  and  fertile  acres  that  lay  around, 
was  noW|  as  a  prospectus  informed  the 
public  in  general,  a  "Hydro,"  and  any  one 
suffering  from  gout,  rheumatism,  indiges- 
tion, want  of  sleep,  debility,  and  kindred 
ailments,  could  be  cured  in  this  esbablish- 
ment  by  undergoing  a  course  of  hydro- 
pathy. 

Mr.  Vernon  Weatherby,  banker,  of 
Lombard  Street,  City,  and  Eutland  Gate, 


by      I 


S.W.,  glancing  through  his  Bradshaw  one 
August  day  saw  a  glowing  advertisement 
of  Hinton  House.  Gout  had  troubled  him 
greatly  all  through  the  summer,  and  had 
indeed  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  town  long 
afcer  all  his  brother  Midases  had  flitted 
away  to  Homburg,  Alx,  Malvern,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  and  other  health  resorts; 
and  as  he  read  the  glowing  account  of 
Turkish,  electric,  Bassian,  sulphur,  spray, 
and  other  baths,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  down  to  Somersetshire  and  try  their 
effect  on  his  gouty  toes,  and  the  remnant 
of  liver  which  a  too  plenteous  diet  and  a 
too  great  liking  (or  Comet  claret  and  '47 
port  had  left  him. 

*'  Daisy,"  he  said,  looking  across  at  his 
fair  young  daughter,  who  divided  his 
affdctions  with  the  ''ragoiits"  and  the 
Comet  claret,  "I  shall  go  down  to 
Somersetshire  next  week." 

<' Somersetshire,  father  I"  she  replied 
enqmringly,  raising  her  large  blue  eyes, 
and  regarding  his  jovial  *but  rather  too 
rubicund  face  attentively. 

**  Yes,  to  Hinton  House." 

"Why  there)"  she  asked,  while  a 
curious  light  gleamed  in  her  azure  orbs. 

"  Because  I  think  it  is  just  the  place  to 
suit  me,  just  the  place  where  I  shall  get 
all  the  medical  attendance  and  baths  I 
require,"  he  responded  pompously,  trying 
to  move  one  swollen  member  and 
groaning  horribly ;  *'  and  it  will  be  a  nice 
quiet  place  for  you." 

''  It  will  be  exceedingly  slow,"  she  said 
demurely,  but  all  the  while  a  little  ami  e 
was  trying  to  pucker  the  corners  of  her 
rosy  mouth. 

"  Slow  f  Good  heavens !  What  are  the 
young  people  of  the  present  day  coming 
to  f "  he  ejaculated  testily. 

"  The  grave,  dad,"  she  smiled  slily. 

'* Nonsense,  Daisy;  be  sensible,  my 
dear.  You  can  take  Dot  with  you,  and  that 
thing  you  call  Popplechick,  and  what  more 
do  you  want?" 

"Well,  I  might  want  something  more, 
though  I  admit  that  Popplechick  is  a  host 
in  himself,"  and  stooping,  she  picked  up  a 
hairy  ball  lying  at  her  feet,  and  caressed 
it  rather  violently,  whereupon  the  hirsute 
animated  ball  sneezad  several  times  with 
extraordinary  vigour. 

*' You'll  have  the  scenery  to  look  at," 
growled  her  parent,  ''and  if  you  feel  dull 
you  can  amuse  yourself  by  taking  a 
Turkish  bath." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  would  much  rather 
not,"  she  retorted  with  a  grimace.     ''I 
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don't  think  I  want  them  at  present/'  and 
she  regarded  her  blooming  reflection  in 
the  mirror  opposite  with  a  considerable 
amoont  of  satisfaction. 

''  Well,  it  is  all  the  same  whether  you 
do  or  not  I  am  going  there  and  you 
must,  too." 

«  Very  well,  dad/'  she  acquiesced  with  a 
hypocritical  sigh^  for  the  little  rogue's 
heart  was  beating  high  with  delight.  Was 
not  Adrian  Harcoart  staying  at  Hinton 
House,  and  would  it  not  be  delightful — 
delightful  to  stay  under  the  same  rooftree 
with  him  f 

A  few  days  later  as  a  group  of  men 
were  playing  billiards  in  the  '*  Hydro," 
one  of  them  paused  in  the  act  of  chalking 
his  cue,  and  exclaimed :  *^  By  Jove  i  what 
an  uncommonly  pretty  girl!"  All  the 
men  made  a  simultaneous  rush  to  the 
window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
road  from  the  station ;  for  a  new  arrival 
was  always  an  object  of  interest,  and 
pretty  girls,  like  angels'  visits,  were  few  and 
far  between  at  this  home  of  hydropathy. 

Adrian  Harcourt  lounged  after  the 
other  fellows,  but  when  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  trim  female  figure  walking  beside  the 
bath-chair,  in  which  sat  a  paffy,  pompous 
old  man,  he  too  ejaculated,  "  By  Jove  1 " 
and  immediately  went  out  into  the  hall, 
and  helped  Mr.  Weatherby  to  alight, 
offering  him  his  arm.  As  he  did  so  the 
millionaire  looked  at  him. 

"Why,  Harcourt,  what — what  the 
deuce  are  you  doing  here  %  " 

"Taking  my  holiday,  sir,"  replied  the 
young  man  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
though  his  eyes  had  interchanged  one 
rapid,  significant  glance  with  Daisy's. 

"What,  in  a  hydro)"  ejaculated  his 
employer. 

"Yes,  I  felt  rather  run  down,  so  I 
thought  I  would  come  here,  instead  of 
going  to  Scarborough  or  Eastbourne,  and 
enjoy  complete  rest" 

"Qaite  right,  quite  right;  you're  sen- 
sible. Here's  this  giddy  girl  of  mine 
objecting  to  quiet" 

"  Ah,  is  Miss  Weatherby  j^with  you  I " 
said  Adrian,  affecting  to  perceive  her  for 
the  first  time,  and  bowing  stiffly. 

"Yes,  and  I  warrant  she'll  want  to  run 
away  before  to-night's  over." 

Bat  Miss  Daisy  Weatherby  did, nothing 
of  the  sort  Her  little  world  was  composed 
of  Adrian  Harcourt  Where  he  was  she 
was  satisfied  to  remain ;  and  while  her 
father  was  consuming  a  cup  of  sticky  oat- 
floor  porridge  and  a  dry  biscuit,  aU  the 


supper  the  "resident,  physician"  permitted 
his  plethoric  and  overfed  new  patient  to 
indulge  in,  in  company  with  sundry  other 
old  fossils,  who  were  afflicted  with  various 
complaints,  she  stole  out  into  the  lovely 
grounds  that  surrounded  the  house^  and 
led  by  the  red  light  of  a  cigar,  joined  her 
lover  on  the  upper  terrace. 

There  was  nobody  near,  and  the  autumn 
night  had  closed  in ;  the  halt,  the  lame,  and 
the  blind  were  engaged  over  their  cup3  of 
various  '^  foods,"  and  busy  fighting  to  get 
the  best  biscuits  out  of  the  little  glass 
dishes  on  the  supper  table ;  and  so  Adrian 
tossed  away  his  cigar,  and  took  his  little 
love  into  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  sweet 
mouth  a  hundred  times,  and  held  her 
pressed  against  his  heart,  and  felt  he  was 
the  happiest  fellow  in  the  whole  world. 

"  How  are  things  going  on ) "  he  asked 
after  a  while,  when  his  transports  of 
delight  had  subsided  somewhat,  and  he 
was  pacing  up  and  down  the  terrace  with 
Daisy's  hand  tucked  under  his  arm  and 
her  head  resting  against  his  shoulder,  as 
though  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  for  it  to  rest  there. 

"  Not  very  well,"  she  said,  a  little  sadly. 
"Dad  doesn't  alter  his  opinions  easily, 
you  know." 

"I  know;  and  he  still  wants  you  to 
marry  a  baronet  f " 

"It's  a  duke  now,"., she  rejoined,  "and 
that's  better,  don't  you  see.  Because  dukes 
are  much  rarer  animals  than  baronets,  and 
he'll  have  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
a  suitable  possessor  of  strawberry  leaves. 
Some  are  too  young,  mere  babies ;  others 
are  too  old,  hairless  octogenarians,  while 
the  in-betweens  are  all  married,  so  I'm 
safe  for  the  present" 

"  He'll  import  a  foreign  one/'  observed 
the  young  man  dolefully.  "They  are 
more  plentiful  abroad  than  hera" 

"  I  won't  have  a  foreigner,"  she  cried. 
"  I  won't  have  any  one  but  you,  Adrian ; 
you  know  that." 

Of  course  he  rewarded  this  pretty  speech 
with  a  shower  of  kisses,  and  as  the  bright 
stars  twinkled  in  demare  silence,  and  the 
moon  considerately  hid  her  light  behind  a 
gauzy  cloud,  it  didn't  much  matter,  and 
no  one  was  any  the  wiser. ' 

"  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  for  me  1 " 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  dear,"  she  sighed. 

"  If  only  I  had  a  fortune !  I  would  dare 
to  ask  for  this  little  hand  then." 

"  Wait  till  I  am  twenty-one,"  she  told 
him  soothingly;  "then  I  shall  get  what 
my  mother  left  me." 
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"You  won't  be  twenty -one  for  two 
years  yet/'  lie  objected,  '^and  tben  five 
handled  a  jear  will  be  very  different  from 
the  thoosands  you  enjoy  now." 

'*It  will  make  a  very  decent  income 
with  your  salary,"  she  told  him  fondly; 
''  and  what  we  lack  in  this  world's  goods 
we  most  make  np  for  in  love." 

"  My  darling,  you  forget  apparently  that 
I  am  a  clerk  in  your  father's  office,  and  that 
my  income  is  dependent  on  his  goodwill" 

"  Ah,  so  it  is,"  with  a  portentous  sigh. 

*'  He  could  tumlne  adrift  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and,  unlucky  wight  that  I  am,  I  hare 
no  resources — nothing  to  fall  back  upon." 

« We  must  wait  and  hope,"  she  said  sadly. 

''And  we  must  not  despond,"  he  added, 
assuming  a  cheeriness  he  did  not  feel. 
"Fate  muB  favoured  us  so  far.  We  shall 
be  here  together  for  a  whole  month.  We 
shall  see  each  other  every  day ;  and  that 
is  a  joy  I  did  not  dare  to  hope  for." 

**No,  Adrian,  we  must  not  despond; 
we  must  be  happy  in  the  present,  and 
hope  for  the  future." 

But  as  die  laid  her  head  on  his  breast 
he  heard  a  little  sob,  and  he  knew  how 
hard  his  darling  felt  their  lot  to  be. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  days  passed  away  pleasantly  at  the 
"  Hydro."  Mr.  Weatherby  wasin  excellent 
goo4  humour.  The  packs,  the  stewings 
in  sulphur  that  he  got,  the  electric  baths, 
the  sloppy  foods  on  which  he  was  fed,  and 
the  general  regime  was  conquering  his 
enemy  the  gout  He  was  able  to  walk 
out  on  the  lower  terrace,  and  sit  in  a 
sheltered  comer  and  watch  the  trees  as 
they  rustled  their  brown  and  amber  leaves, 
and  the  Avon,  as  it  lapped  and  swirled 
round  the  buttresses  of  the  old  bridge,  and  he 
talked  about  fiahing,  his  favourite  pastime, 
looking  longingly  at  the  river  as  it  wound 
like  a  silver  ribbon  between  emerald 
banks,  and  he  would  jocularly  declare  that 
soon  he  would  be  able  to  drill  with  Uie 
rest  of  them. 

Every  morning  a  retired  sergeant  of  the 
Bombay  Fencibles  appeared  in  the  large 
recreation  room,  and  put  through  their 
paces  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind. 
It  was  a  performance  that  afforded  Daisy 
exquisite  delight.  She  did  not  drill  her- 
self, not  wishing  to  look  like  a  fool,  but  it 
amused  her  to  see  tottery  old  gentlemen 
trying  to  keep  on  their  bulgy  feet,  and 
stout  ladies  of  mature  age,  panting,  puffing, 
and  becoming  crimson  in  the  face  in  their 
desperate  and  ludicrous  efforts  to  emulate 


the  movements  of  the  agile  drUl-instructor, 
whirl  dumb-bells,  and  twist  about  sticks. 

Then  there  were  charming  excursions  to 
be  taken  in  various  directions.  Daisy 
often  rode  Dot  out  to  one  or  other  of  the 
pretty  villages  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
as  her  groom  was  frequently  in  attendance 
on  her  father,  pushbg  the  bath-chair,  she 
magnanimously  dispensed  with  his  services 
and  went  by  herself,  because  very  fre- 
quently she  met  a  groom  on  foot  who  was 
much  more  to  her  liking,  and  who  was  as 
untiring  as  any  steed  could  be,  and  who 
kept  alongside  Dot  and  talked  to  her  in  a 
delightful  fashion. 

Together  the  lovers  went  to  Bath,  to  see 
those  wonderful  excavated  baths,  which 
are  such  a  monument  of  Soman  greatness, 
and  admired  the  geometrical  ceiling  in  the 
ladies'  baths,  and  watched  the  myriads  of 
tiny  golden  carp  that  sported  in  the  warm 
water  and  frisked  about  in  remains  of  the 
first  century,  just  as  though  it  was  an 
ordinary,  every  -  day  pond.  Then  they 
went  to  Tinsloy,  a  quaint  old-world  village 
perched  on  a  hill  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Avon,  exactly  opposite  the  "  Hydro,"  and 
were  delighted  with  its  gabled  houses  with 
their  muUioned  windows,  and  its  thatched- 
roofed,  rose-dad  cottages,  with  the  yews 
and  hollies  in  their  trim  gardens,  cut  into 
rounds,  squares,  pillars,  arches,  cups  and 
saucers,  and  all  manner  of  queer  and 
fantastic  shapes;  and  they  went  to  have 
tea  at  the  queer  inn,  with  its  low-pitched, 
mellow -thatched  roof,  and  its  curious 
mounting-stone  and  great  iron  ring  above 
attached  to  the  wall,  to  which  in  olden 
days  the  bluff  squires  or  sturdy  Somerset 
farmers  hitched  their  horses'  bridles  wMle 
they  went  within  to  quaff  a  mug  of  the 
foaming  nut-brown  October  or  a  tankard 
of  mulled  claret. 

Of  course  Daisy  insisted  upon  hitching 
Dot's  bridle  up,  and,  equally  of  course, 
Adrian  let  her ;  and  then  they  went  into 
the  dark,  oak-lined  best  parlour,  which 
smelt  so  sweetly  of  dried  rose-leaves  and 
lavender,  and  the  buxom  hostess  brought 
them  in  a  delicious  tea— white  home-made 
bread,  little  pats  of  gold-coloured  butter,  a 
piled-up  dish  of  bloomy  plums  and  luscious 
nectarines,  a  big  jug  of  thick  cream,  and  a 
goodly  allowance  of  tea. 

"  What  a  charming  place  I "  said  Daisy, 
as  she  sugared  Adrian's  cup  of  tea  to  a 
nicety. 

"  Jolly,  isn't  it  1  I  say,  darling,  couldn't 
we  be  happy  here  —  in  a  little  cottage  1 
Love  in  a  cottage,  you  know." 
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**  Very  happy,"  she  agreed,  with  a  blaah 
and  a  smile  that  dimpkd  her  pretty/face 
bewitchiDgly.  ''Only  I  am  afraid  we 
never  shaU  be  happy  together,  Adrian." 

'*  Why,  dear,  is  there  anything  fresh  1 " 
he  asked  anxiously. 

''The    Honourable   Mr.  Cholmondeley 
Travers  comes  down  to  the  'Hydro'  to- 
morrow," she  replied  dolefully. 
"  Well,  he  is  not  a  duke." 
"  No,  not  yet ;  but  he  will  be  some  day. 
He  is  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Primrose 
HilL     The  present  Duke  has  no  children." 
"The  dickens  he  is!    Then  has  your 
father  invited  him  down  1 " 
"  I  believe  so." 
"  To  propose  to  you  I " 
"Ye — es,"  she  acknowledged  reluctantly. 
"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  1 " 
"Refuse  him,  of  course,  Adrian,"  she 
cried  indignantly.      "How  can  you  ask 
such  a  question  1 " 

"Forgive  me,  dearest/'  he  said  very 
penitently,  going  over  and  kneeling  beside 
her,  and  taking  both  her  little  hands  in  his, 
*^  but  I  fear  to  lose  you  Life  would  be 
such  a  blank  without  you." 

"  You  will  not  lose  me,  dear,"  she  told 
him  reassuringly,  running  her  hand  through 
his  hair  caressingly.  "I  will  never  marry 
any  one  save  you." 

''Bat  I  shall  drag  you  down  to  poverty," 
he  groaned,  leaning  his  head  against  her 
shomder. 

"Better  poverty  with  you  than  wealth 
with  any  other  man,"  she  replied  firmly ; 
"  and,  Adrian,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  to 
ask  father  to  consent  to  our  marrying  on 
the  first  opportunity." 

"He  will  be  certain  to  refuse  his 
consent" 

"I  will  tell  him  that  I  will  have  no  one 
else.  Only  think  how  I  shall  be  worried 
by  this  Travers  man,"  she  went  on  hur- 
riedly. "  He  is  an  impecunious  scion  of  a 
noble  family,  and  to  bolster  up  his  house 
he  will  do  anything,  brave  anything  to 
obtain  father's  money.  It  will  be  horrible. 
In  town  he  haunted  me  like  a  shadow,  and 
here  it  will  be  worse,  much  worse,  and  he 
will  watch  us,  Adrian.  We  shflJl  never 
have  a  moment  alone  together." 

"Then  let  us  make  the  most  of  this," 
he  said,  fondly  winding  his  arm  around  her 
little  waist,  "  and  I'll  ask  your  father  on 
the  very  first  opportunity." 

The  next  day  the  Honourable  Chol- 
mondeley arrived,  and  immediately  at- 
tached himself  to  Hiss  Weatherby  in  a 


most  marked  manner,  keeping  every  one 
else  away,  to  her  uttdr  and  intense  disgust. 
She  had  gauged  the  man's  character, 
and  knew  he  was  a  coward,  so  when  she 
rode  out  and  he  came  to  accompany  her,  she 
would  give  Dot's  mouth  a  sharp  pull  with 
the  curb,  and  the  little  animal,  unused  to 
such  treatment,  would  kick  and  rear, 
whereupon  Mr.  Trsvera  would  make  him- 
self scarce,  giving  Dot's  iron-shod  heels  a 
wide  bertb. 

Daisy  adopted  this  plan  on  the  day 
several  of  the  folk  from  the  "  Hydro"  drove 
over  to  see  Farleigh  Castle.  Adrian  and 
some  other  men  had  announced  their  in- 
tention of  walking,  so  Travers  said  he 
would  walk  too,  and  set  out  beside  Miss 
Weatherby;  but  her  mount  instantly 
became  so  obstreperous  and  kicked  so 
furiously  that  he  retired  immediately  to  a 
vacant  place  in  one  of  the  carriages,  leaving 
the  coast  clear  for  Adrian,  who  walked 
every  inch  of  the  way  beside  Dot  without 
the  animal  showing  the  slightest  sign  of 
disapproval. 

The  ruins  of  Farleigh  Castle  looked 
most  picturesque,  standing  there  grim  and 
grey,  bathed  in  the  autumn  sunshine,  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  embowered  with  trees. 
Only  the  shell  of  a  gateway  remained, 
and  above  it  was  the  crest  of  the  Hanger- 
fords  sculptured  in  stone — a  wheatsheaf 
between  two  sickles.  Portions  of  the 
south-west  and  south  east  towers  remained 
with  walls  of  a  thickness  of  eight  feet, 
with  narrow  wiadows  and  embrasures,  and 
part  of  a  wall  looking  over  a  deep  dell, 
shaded  by  a  thick,  leafy  wood  called 
"Dane's  Ditch."  Little  else  remained 
save  the  chapel,  which  was  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  They  went  down  a  small 
flight  of  steps  to  get  to  the  entrance,  and 
when  the  door  was  opened  and  they 
stepped  into  the  dimly-lighted  edifice,  it 
was  as  though  they  had  stepped  back  into 
the  middle  ages.  The  time-worn  walls 
were  hang  with  back  and  breast  plates — 
dinted  and  marked  from  many  a  furious 
fray — with  swords,  and  spears,  and  halberds, 
and  morions,  and  helmets,  and  a  variety 
of  other  deadly  weapons  and  historic 
curiosities,  relics  of  that  time  when  Colonel 
Hangerford  held  the  castle  for  his  luck- 
less master,  Charles  the  First,  against  the 
iron  usurper. 

Of  course  they  went  and  looked  at  tiie 
monuments,  taking  especial  notice  of  the 
magnificent  one  of  black  and  white  marble 
to  Sir  Edward  Hangerford  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  and  they  went  to   the  crypt 
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under  the  chantry  chapel,  and  b%w  the 
leaden  coffins  containing  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  long  dead  and  bygone  Hanger- 
fords  tapering  from  the  shoolders  to  the 
feeti  with  the  features  of  a  face  in  strong 
relief,  seen  plainly — for  the  wooden  coffiu 
in  which  they  had  been  encased  protected 
them  for  many  years,  until  the  damp  of 
that  underground  vault  rotted  them,  and 
they  fell  to  pieces. 

Daisy  was  glad  to  get  out  once  more 
into  the  fresh  air  and  glow  and  brilliance 
of  the  September  day,  and  she  enjoyed  her 
homeward  ride  immensely,  for  by  a  little 
manoeuvring  the  lovers  managed  to  drop 
behind  the  others,  and  interchange  some 
of  those  pretty  speeches,  those  soft 
nothings  so  dear  to  young  people  as  they 
went  slowly  through  the  lovely  scenery. 

"I  am  going  to  'put  it  to  the  touch' 
to-morrow,  darling,"  said  Adrian,  as  he 
lifted  her  off  her  horse  at  the  door  of  the 
'*  Hydro,"  Travers  looking  on  with  envious 
eyes,  but  not  daring  to  approach  Dot. 

"  Heaven  send  you  good  lack,  dear  love," 
she  murmured  back,  ''and  grant  us  our 
happiness." 

The  next  morning,  as  Mr.  Weatherby 
was  going  down  to  the  river — for  he  had  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  hobble  down 
to  the  Avon  and  throw  a  fly  now  and 
again — Adrian  joined  Um,  looking  horribly 
confused  and  nervous,  and  when  they  were 
nearing  the  bridge  he  broached  the  subject 
next  his  heart,  and  in  a  manly,  straight- 
forward fashion  asked  the  old  gentleman 
for  his  daughter's  hand. 

Now  Mr.  Weatherby,  though  a  banker, 
was  a  man  with  a  pedigree  as  long  as  a 
mandarin's  pigtail  and  as  complicated  as  a 
Chinese  puzzle,  and  his  pet  prejudice  was 
*<  blood  and  breeding."  Harcourt  was  a 
young  man  of  fairly  good  family,  but 
nothing  out  of  the  common,  so  the  banker 
turned  upon  his  clerk  with  a  furious  frown. 
"  No,  young  man ;  a  thousand  times  no ! 
I  won't)  hear  of  it  I  mean  Daisy  to  marry 
a  duke.  So  never  speak  to  me  on  the 
su^ect  again." 

Then  he  turned  his  back  on  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  and  began  to  busy 
himself  with  hu  fishing  tackle,  Adrian 
stood  as  though  turned  to  stone,  until  the 
approach  of  Travers  made  him  move  off  a 


little ;  but  he  did  not  go  very  far.  He  sat 
down  and  stared  blankly  at  the  river.  His 
life  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  abrupt  end, 
and  he  took  heed  of  nothing  until  a  loud 
splash  and  a  cry  for  help  attracted  his 
notice,  and  he  saw  Mr.  Weatherby's  bald 
head  bobbing  up  and  down  like  a  cork  on 
the  glittering  waters.  He  realised  in  a 
moment  that  this  ardent  disciple  of  Isaac 
Walton  had  leant  forward  too  far  in  his 
zeal  to  catch  a  member  of  the  Avon's  finny 
tribe,  overbalanced,  and  slipped  in. 

Travers,  who  had  been  standing  at  his 
elbow,  made  no  attempt  to  save  his  would- 
be  father-in-law,  only  danced  about  the 
bank  shouting  frantically  for  help. 

Adrian,  on  the  other  hand,  kicked  off 
his  boots,  divested  himself  of  his  coat,  and 
plunged  in,  striking  out  boldly  for  that 
bundle  of  grey  cloth  with  a  pink  top-knot 
that  was  being  tossed  hither  and  ttiither 
as  the  rapid  river  bore  him  along. 

It  was  a  sharp  straggle  for  the  young 
man  to  land  his  fish,  for,  when  he  seized 
the  drowning  banker,  the  unfortunate  old 
gentleman  held  on  to  him  with  such  grim 
tenacity  that  it  threatened  the  destruction 
of  both.  To  avoid  so  unpleasant  a  catas- 
trophe, Adrian  was  under  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  ducking  his  employer's  head  two 
or  tluree  times,  and  then,  having  by  this 
means  rendered  him  docile,  he  slowly 
toiled  ashore  with  him,  and  Travers's 
wild  yells  having  attracted  a  little  crowd, 
Mr.  Weatherby  was  carried  up  to  the 
"Hydro"  and  soon  brought  round  be- 
tween hot  blankets  and  other  life-restoring 
appliances. 

«  Where  is  he  1 "  muttered  the  old  man 
feebly,  as  soon  as  he  opened  his  eyes. 

<^  I  am  here,  sir,"  replied  Adrian,  step- 
ping up  to  the  side  of  his  couch. 

'*  You  shall  have  her,  my  boy.  You  are 
worthy  of  her.  I  like  a  fellow  to  be  a 
man.    Here,  take  her." 

And  the  banker  put  his  daughter's  hand 
in  that  of  her  lover,  whQe  Travers  looked 
on  and  gnawed  his  lips  in  silent  and  im- 
potent fury  to  think  what  he  had  lost  by 
his  cowardice. 

As  to  Adrian  Harcourt,  he  never  re- 
gretted having  chosen  for  his  wife  tihe 
woman  whom  he  won  by  the  banks  of 
the  Avon. 
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SEPTEMBER,   1891. 

3. — ^The  German  Emperor  and  King  of  Saxony 
visited  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  at 
Horn,  and  witnessed  the  Austrian  Aatnmn 
Manoeavres. 
4.— The  D'Ojly  Carte  Opera  Company  arrived 
at  Balmoral  and  performed  "  The  Mikado" 
before  the  Qneen  and  Court. 
7.— Meeting  of  Trades'  Union  Congress  at  New- 
castle under  presidency  of  Mr.  Burt,  M.P. 
8. — At  Doncaster,  the  Champion  Stakes  for  two- 
year-olds  won  by  La  Fl^che. 
National  Temperance  Choral  F6te  at  Crystal 
Palace,  4,000  choristers  from  various  places 
in  England  and  Wales  taking  part. 
9.-— The  St.  Leger,  for  which  nine  competed, 
gained  by  Sir  F.  Johnstone's  Common,  the 
Two  Thousand  Guineas  and  Derby  winner, 
after  a  splendid    race  with   M.  Blanc's 
B^v^rend  and  Colonel  North's  St.  Simon 
of  the  Bock,  who  were  second  and  third. 
Death  of  M.  Jules  Gr^vy,  ez-President  of  the 
French  Bepublic,  aged  78. 
10. — Common,  winner  of  St.  Leger,  sold  to  Mr. 
Blundell  Maple  for  £16,000. 
By  collision  in  the  Mediterranean  between 
the  Italian  steamer  "Taormina"and  Greek 
steamer  "  Thessalia,"  the  former  was  sunk, 
and  a  hundred  persons  perished. 
Extensive  and   most    calamitous  floods  in 
Spain,  causing  loss  of  life  computed  at 
over  3,000  souls  and  destruction  of  pro- 
perty to  an  enormons  amount ;  the  catas- 
trophe being  described  as  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  the  country. 
16. — Cricket    season    concluded    by   match    at 
Hastings  between  Gentlemen  and  Players ; 
won    by  latter  by  an   inning^  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  runs. 
19. — Twenty  thousand  French  working  men,  who 
bad  journeyed  to  Borne  to  pay  homage  to 
the  Pope,  received  in  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's  by  His  Holiness,  who  made  them 
an  impressive  address. 
Suicide  at  Santiago  of  Balmaceda,  the  de- 
posed  President  of  the  Chilian  Bepablic. 
21. — Fiftieth    anniversary    of    the    opening   of 
London  and  Brighton  Bailway. 
Sir  James  Ferguson,  M.P.,  appointed  Post- 
master-General in  succession  to  the  late 
Mr.  Baikes. 
23. — ^At  Leicester,  the  Boyal  Handicap,  value 
£6,000,  gained  by  Busticus,  beating  Vic- 
torious, Enniskillen,  and  nine  others. 
26. — Lancashire  Plate  won  by  Signorina,  beating 

Orme  and  seven  others. 
29. — 3ir.  Alderman  Evans  elected  Lord  Mayor 
for  ensuing  civic  year. 
Mass  celebrated  by  the  Pope  in  St.  Peter's, 
Borne,  at  which  25,000  foreign  pilgrims 
were  present. 
Consecration  of  Bishops  of  Truro,  Lichfield, 
Coventry,   Southwark,  and  Zululand,  in 


St.   Paul's    Cathedral   by  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 
30. — Suicide  of  General  Boulanger  at  Brussels. 

OCTOBER,   X89X. 

6.— Death  of  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  ex- 
leader  of  Irish  National  Party,  aged  45. 
6. — To-day  also  occurred  the  death  of  another 
very  prominent  public  man,  viz.,  that  of 
the  Bight  Honourable  W.  H.  Smith,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  66  years  old. 
At  Stuttgart,  aged  68  years,  died  the  King 
of  Wiirtemberg,  last  of  the  German  Sove- 
reigns who  were  reigning  when  the  Empire 
was  proclaimed  at  Versailles  in  1871. 

10. — Private  and  unostentatious  funeral  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Snaith,  at  St.  Mary's,  Hambleden. 
At  the  impressive  memorial  service  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  representatives  of  the 
Qneen  and  Boyal  Family,  and  many  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  Diplomatic  Body  were  present. 

11.— The  remains  of  Charles  S.  Pamell  interred 
at  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  Dublin,  enormous 
crowds  witnessing  the  funeral  procession. 

14,  15. — ^At  Newmarket,  the  Cesarewitch,  for 
which  twenty -four  ran,  won  by  Bagimunde, 
followed  home  by  Penelope  and  Lily  of 
Lumley,  all  three  outsiders;  and  the 
Middle  Park  Plate  by  Orme,  who  beat  El 
Diablo,  Gantlet,  and  seven  others. 

17. — Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  appointed  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  in  room  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 

19. — Celebration  of  Centenary  of  Boyal  Veteri- 
nary College,  Camden  Town,  at  which 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Cambridge 
assisted. 

26. — By  an  accident  on  the  Lyons  and  Grenoble 
Bailway  fifteen  persons  were  killed  and 
fifty  injured. 

27. — ^The  Strand  Election  resulted  in  return  of 
Mr.  F.  Smith,  son  of  the  late  Member,  by 
majority  of  3,006. 
Death  at  Southampton  of  Lieut, -Colonel  W. 
Hewett,  last  of  the  British  officers  eng^aged 
at  Waterloo,  aged  97. 

28. — At  Newmarket,  the  Cambridgeshire  won  by 
Comedy,  who  defeated  Breech,  Derelict, 
and  twenty -six  others. 

31. — Terrible  and  most  calamitous  earthquake  in 
Japan,  nearly  5,000  persons  being  killed, 
many  thousands  injured,  and  property  de- 
stroyed of  incalculable  value. 

NOVEMBER,   1891. 

1. — Destructive  fire  at  Sandringham  House,  the 
Norfolk  residence  of  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
two  upper  fioors  being  much  damaged. 

7. — Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson  appointed  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland. 
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9. — Fiftieth  birthday  of  Prince  of  Wales. 

Lord  Mayor's  Day,  Lord  Salisbury  making 

the  political  speech  asnal  at  the  banquet. 
At  Sandringham,  the  Prince  of  Wales  pre- 
sented with  solid  gold  cigar  box,  set  with 
diamonds,  a  jubilee  g^ft  from  the  London 
Actors  and  Managers. 

10. — Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith  gazetted  to  the  Peerage 
as  Yiscoantess  Hambleden. 

13. — Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  won  by  Madame 
D' Albany,  fourteen  running. 

25. — Sudden  death  in  Paris  of  Earl  of  Lytton, 
British  Ambassador  to  France,  aged  60. 

26. — By  command  of  the  Queen,  Signer  Lago's 
Boyal  Italian  Opera  Company  gave  a  per. 
formance  at  Windsor  Castle  of  Mascagni's 
*'Cavalleria  Busticana"  before  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  a  large  party  of  invited  guests. 
Death  of  Dr.  Goodwin,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

28. — Manchester  November  Handicap,  for  which 
thirteen  ran,  won  by  Lady  of  Lumley. 
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6. 

7. 
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DECEMBER,  1891. 

— Death  in  Paris  of  Dom  Pedro,  ez-Emperor 

of  Brazil,  aged  66. 
— Disastrous  colliery  explosion  at  St.  Etienne, 
in  France,  by  which  seventy-two  men  lost 
their  lives. 
—Announcement  of  engagement  of  Duke  of 
Clarence,  eldest  son  of  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck. 
— Civil  Service  Banquet  at  Hotel  Mefcropole, 

presided  over  by  Prince  of  Wales. 
—The  large  steel  ship  **  Enterkin,"  from  Hull 
to  Brisbane,  totally  wrecked  near  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  only  three  men  being  saved 
out  of  thirty  on  board. 
The  Inter-University  Eugby  football  match, 
played  at  West  Kensington,  won  by  Cam- 
bridge by  two  tries  to  Oxford's  nil. 

-Death  of  Dr.  Harold  Browne,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  aged  80. 

-The  Guion  steamship  "Abyssinia,"  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  burnt  at  sea,  and 
passengers  and  crew  saved  by  North  Ger- 
man steamer  "  Spree." 

-Death  of  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Holker 
Hall,  aged  83. 

-Mr.  J.  S.  Simonds  appointed  Chief  Officer 
of  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 

-Sadden  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Be- 
corder  of  London,  aged  77. 

-Bank  Holiday.  The  fine  and  mild  weather 
which  succeeded  the  thick  fogs  and  in- 
tense cold  of  the  previous  week  came  as  a 
boon  to  holiday-makers,  of  whom  vast 
crowds  were  seen  everywhere,  and  who 
crowded  the  theatres  and  musixj-halls  to 
overflowing,  as  usual  on  Boxing  night. 

Shocking  fatality  at  Theatre  Koyal,  Gates- 
qead,  where  a  panic  from  a  false  alarm  of 
fire  resulted  in  one  man  and  nine  children 
being  killed  in  the  rush  for  the  exits. 

Whild  shooting  in  the  Boyal  preserves  at 
Osborne,  Prince  Christian  was  anfortn- 
nately  hit,  and  lost  his  left  eye.  • 

-Sudden  death  of  Sir  William  White,  British 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

-Destructive  explosion  in  Dublin  Castle, 
happily  unattended  with  loss  of  life,  one 
official,  however,  having  a  narrow  escape. 


as  he  had  left  the  room  which  was  wrecked 
just  before  the  explosion  occurred. 
Death  at  St.  James's  Palace  of  Prince  Victor 
of  Hohenlohe,  nephew  of  the  Queen,  aged 
58  years.  Deceased  Prince  was  a  British 
Admiral  and  a  sculptor  of  much  merit. 


JANUARY,   X892. 

1. — British  barque  "Childwell"  ran  into  and 
Ea  k  ofiE  Flushing  by  Belgian  steamer 
**  Noordland,"  and  fifteen  of  her  crew  lost. 

2. — At  Blackheath,  the  International  Bugby 
football  match  between  England  and 
Wales  won  by  former  by  three  goals  to 
one  goal  and  a  try. 
Death  at  Greenwich  of  Sir  George  Airy, 
formerly  Astronomer  Boyal,  aged  90. 

4. — ^Duke  of  Devonshire  unanimously  elected 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University,  in 
succession  to  his  father,  who  had  filled 
the  office  for  thirty  years. 
Faneral  of  Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe  at 
Sunningdale,  Berkshire,  attended  by  Prince 
of  Wales,  other  Royal  Princes,  and  many 
distinguished  persons. 

6. — At  Melbourne,  amid  great  excitement  amd 
after  four  and  a  half  days' ^lay,  a  com- 
bined  Australian  eleven  defeated  Lord 
Sheffield's  English  cricketers  by  54  runs. 

7. — Sudden  death  at  Cairo  of  Tewfik  Pasha, 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  in  his  40ch  year :  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son.  Abbas  Bey,  a 
youth  of  18  years. 
11. — Official  announcement  that  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  eldest  son  of  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  seriously  ill  at  Sandringham  **  from  a 
severe  attack  of  influenza,  accompanied  by 
pneumonia." 
12. — The  ancient  and  historic  Abbey  of  Fecamp, 
in  Normandy,  where  the  '^  Benediotine 
liqueur  is  made,  destroyed  by  fire. 
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14. — About  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  at  Sand- 
ringham, after  an  illness  of  only  a  few 
days,  died  Prince  Albert  Victor,  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  Avondale,  eldest  son  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Heir  Presumptive  to 
the  Throne.  The  calamitous  death  of  this 
young  Prince,  who  had  just  attained  his 
28th  year,  was  the  cause  of  profound  grief 
among  all  classes,  the  greatest  sympathy 
being  everywhere  felt  for  his  Boyal 
parents,  arid  for  the  young  Princess,  who 
was  so  soon  to  have  become  his  wife. 
On  this  day  also,  at  the  Archbishop's  House, 
Westminster,  died  the  venerable  Cardinal 
Manning,  in  his  84th  year,  deeply  and 
universally  lamented. 

20. — Funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  The  obsequies 
were  conducted  with  great  pomp  and  full 
military  honours,  the  service  in  the  Chapel 
being  of  most  impressive  and  solemn 
grandeur.  The  coffin  was  followed  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Boyal  Princes,  and  a 
long  and  imposing  procession  of  Boyal 
and  distinguished  personages,  all  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe  being  represented. 
Memorial  services  were  held  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  and  in  the  principal  ohurohes 
throughout  the  empire. 
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21. — ^After  an  impressive  and  solemn  service  at 
the  Brompton  Oratory,  the  remains  of 
Cardinal  Manning  were  interred  at  Ken- 
sal  Green  Cemetery,  thousands  witnessing 
the  long  funeral  procession. 

29. — Letter  from  the  Qneen  to  the  Nation  in 
London  *^  Gazette,"  expressing  her  gratitade 
for  the  loyalty  and  affectionate  sympathy 
evinced  by  her  subjects  in  every  part  of 
the  Empire  '^  on  an  occasion  more  sad  and 
tragical  than  any  but  one  which  has  be- 
fallen me  and  mine  as  well  as  the  nation." 

30. — The  great  battleship  "Victoria"  went 
ashore  on  west  coast  of  Greece,  but  was 
floated  ofE  only  sb'ghtly  damaged. 

31. — Death  .at  Mentone  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  the 
famous  Baptist  preacher,  ageid  58. 

FEBRUARY,   1892. 

1. — The  North  German  liner  "  Eider  "  g^unded 
on  the  rocks  near  St.  Catherine's  Point, 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  a  dense  fog.    Passengers 
and  crew  saved  by  life-boats. 
2. — The  second  of  the  three  matches  between 
the  English  cricketers  and  representative 
teams  of  Combined  Australia  was  played 
at  Sydney,  and  resulted  in  another  win 
for  the  Colonists  by  72  runs. 
6. — The  International  Bugby  football  match  at 
Manchester  between  England  and  Irdand 
won  by  former  by  a  goal  and  a  try  to 
nothing;  while  at  Swansea,  Scotland  de- 
feated Wales  by  seven  points  to  two. 
a— Sir  Charles  Hall,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  elected  Be- 
corder  of  London,  in  succession  to  Sir 
Thomas  Chambers. 
9. — ^Beassembly  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
11. — Funeral  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  an  immense  pro- 
cession of  mourners  following  the  coffin  to 
Norwood  Cemetery,  the  place  of  interment. 
13. — ^Death  near  Chichester  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  Sir  Prove  Wallis,  "father  of  the 
Navy,"  101  years  old.    The  veteran  Ad- 
miral joined  his  first  ship  in  1804,  and  was 
second  lieutenant  of  the  **  Shannon  "  when 
she  won  her  memorable  battle  with  the 
"Chesapeake"   ofE  Boston  seventy -nine 
years  ago. 
15. — Great  Demonstration    of    Salvationists    in 
Hyde    Park    as    a    welcome    home    to 
*'  General "   Booth    on    his    return    from 
India  and  the  Colonies.     Perfect  order 
prevailed  throughout. 
20. — At  Edinburgh,  in  the  International  Bugby 
football    match    between    Scotland    and 
Ireland,  the  Caledonians  were  victorious 
by  a  try  to  nothing. 
23. — In  House  of  Commons  the  motion  for  Dis- 
establishment of  Church  of   England  in 
Wales  rejected  by  53  votes. 
24. — By  fall  of  a  factory  chimney  at  Cleckheaton, 

fourteen  women  lost  their  lives. 
25. — The  Court  Martial  assembled  at  Malta  to 
enquire  into  circumstances  attending  the 
groanding  of  the  "  Victoria,"  foand  the 
charge  of  negligence  against  Captain  and 
Staff -Commander  "partly  proved,"  and 
sentenced  both  officers  to  be  repri- 
manded, the  former  severely. 
For  fourth  year  in  succession  Colonel  North's 
gprand  old  dog  Fullerton  won  Waterloo 
Cup,  beating  all  coursing  records. 


26.— Mr.  de  Cobain,  Member  for  East  Belfast, 
unanimously  expelled  House  of  Commons 
for  having  fled  from  justice  and  failed  to 
attend  in  his  place  when  so  ordered. 

29.— The  great  Championship  Chess  Match  played 
at  Havana  between  Messrs.  Steinitz  and 
Tschigorin,  won  by  former  by  ten  games 
to  eight,  three  being  drawn. 
Prince  of  Wales  re-elected  Grand  Master  of 
English  Freemasons  for  eighteenth  time. 

MARCH,   X892. 

5. — London  County  Council  Elections,  resulting 
in  return  of  eighty -four  Progressives  and 
thirty-four  Moderates. 
England  victorious  in  three  International 
football  matches,  defeating  Scotland  in 
the  Bugby  game  at  Edinburgh,  and 
Ireland  and  Wales  in  games  under  Associa- 
tion roles  at  Belfast  and  Wrexham. 

11. — Terrible  fire-damp  explosion  in  Anderlues 
Colliery,  province  of  Hainault,  Belgium, 
153  men  being  destroyed. 

13. — Death  at  Darmstadt  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse,  son-in-law  of  the  Queen,  in  his  55th 
year. 

14. — Death  at  Pan  of  Viscount  Hampden,  who, 
as  Mr.  Brand,  was  Speaker  of  House  of 
Commons  from  1872  to  1884. 

15. — First  meeting  new  London  County  Council, 
when  Lord  Bosebery  was  nnanimously 
elected  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Hutton  and  W.  M.  Dickenson,  Vice-Chair- 
man  and  Deputy -Chairman  respectively. 

17. — Two  men  executed  at  Oxford  for  murder  of 
two  gamekeepers  near  Aylesbury. 

19. — Departure  of  Queen  from  Windsor  for 
Hydros,  in  the  south  of  France. 
At  the  Oval  upwards  of  32,000  persons, 
witnessed  the  final  for  the  Association 
Cup  between  the  Aston  Villa  and  West 
Bromwich  Football  Clubs,  the  latter  gain- 
ing by  three  goals  to  nothing. 

21. — Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  Member  for  East 
Worcester,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  at 
Central  Criminal  Court  to  misappropriat- 
ing Trust  moneys,  unanimously  expelled 
House  of  Commons. 

23. — Lincolnshire  Handicap,for  which  twenty-five 
started,  won  by  Clarence,  with  Acrobat  and 
Linkboy  second  and  third. 

25. — In  House  of  Commons  Mr.  French's  motion 

in  favour  of  payment  to  Members  rejected 

by  majority  of  165. 

Grand  National  won  by  Father  O'Flynn, 

who  beat  Cloister,  Ilex,  and  twenty  others. 

26. — At  Stamford  Bridge  twenty-three  runners 
contested  the  Ten  Miles  Amateur  Cup, 
easily  won  by  Mr.  S.  Thomas,  Kildare 
A.C.,  in  53  min.  26^  sec. 

28.— The  third  match  of  Lord  Sheffield's 
cricketers,  played  at  Adelaide  against  an 
Eleven  of  Combined  Australia,  resulted 
this  time  in  a  most  decisive  victory  for 
the  English  players,  who  won  by  an 
innings  and  230  runs. 

29.— The  German  liner  "Eider,"  which  had 
grounded  near  St.  Catherine's  Point,  Isle 
of  Wight,  two  months  before,  floated  off 
and  safely  towed  to  Southampton. 
London  County  Council  fixed  salary  of  their 
Deputy-Chairman  at  £1,500. 
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30. — Dr.  Vaughan,  Bishop  of  Salford,  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  in  Bacoession 
to  late  Cardinal  Manning. 

APRIL,    1892. 

2. — Leicestershire    Spring    Handicap  won    hj 
Favonias,  beating  eleven  others. 
International  football  match  under  Associa- 
tion mles  between  England  and  Scotland 
won  bj  former  hj  four  goals  to  one. 
The  Stock  Exchange  point-to-point  Steeple- 
chase, mn  near  Potter's  Bar,  resulted  in 
Mr.  A.  J.  Schwabe  winning  prize  for  Light 
Weights  and  Mr.  Jefferson  the  one  for  the 
Heavy  Division. 
6. — City  and    Suburban    at    Epsom,   won    by 
Buccaneer,  beating  Trapezoid,  Caterina, 
and  nineteen  others. 
8. — The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  athletic  sports 
at  West  Kensington  attracted  largest  at- 
tendance  on  record,  and  ended  by  Cam- 
bridge being  victori'ous  by  the  odd  event. 
9.— For  third  successive  year  the  University 
Boat  Race  fell  to  Oxford,  who  easily  won 
by  2J  lengths,  in  19  min.  21  sec,  fastest 
time  ever  made. 
The    House    of    Commons  point-to-point 
Steeplechase    came    off     near     Kineton, 
Warwickshire,  the  prize  for  Heavy  Weights 
being  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Long,  and  that 
for  Light  Weights  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Mildmay. 
16. — Easter  Monday.    The  fine  bright  weather 
which  ushered  in  the  first  Bank  Holiday  of 
the  year  had  its  usnal  effect  of  filling  all 
places  of   popular  resort  in  and  round 
London  with  immense  crowds  of  pleasure- 
seekers,  over  75,000  visiting  the  Crystal 
Palac9  alone.    The   s access  of  the  day, 
however,  was  terribly  marred  by  a  dis- 
astrous accident    at    Hampstead    Heath 
Bailway  Station,  owing  to  the  fearful  crush 
on  the  stairs  leading  down  to  the  platform, 
with  resnlt  that  two  women  and  six  lads 
lost  their  lives  and  sevetal  other  persons 
were  badly  injured. 
25. — V^ry*s  restaurant  in  Paris,  where  Bavachol, 
the  notorious  anarchist,  was  arrested,  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  dynamite,  the  pro- 
prietor himself  and  several  other  persons 
in  the    place    being    seriously  wounded. 
M.  Y^ry  and  another  of  the  injured  men 
died  soon  after  in  hospital,  and  were  ac- 
corded public  funerals,  at  which  enormous 
and  sympathising  crowds  attended. 
27. — In  House  of  Commons  a  motion  to  extend 
the  Parliamentary  franchise    to    women 
rejected  by  176  to  152. 
In  Paris  Bavachol  and  four  other  anarchists 
tried  for  the  capital  offence  of  having 
caosed  the  recent  dynamite  explosions  in 
that  city,  and  he  and  one  other  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  for  life,  the  jury  having 
added  *'  extenuating  circumstances "    to 
their  verdict   of  guilty,  for  which  they 
were  loudly  hooted  and  groaned  at. 
29. — Terribly  disastrous  hurricane  in  Island  of 
Mauritius,   described  as  the  most  fatal 
and  calamitous  event  that  ever  occurred 
in  the  Colony,  over  twelve  hundred  per- 
sons being  killed,  and  an  immense  number 
of  others  injured.     The  damage  to  houses, 
public  buildings,  and  to  the  sagar  crops 


and  shipping  was  enormous,  one-third  of 
Port  Louis,  the  capital,  being  utterly 
destroyed,  and  thousands^  of  the  in- 
habitants rendered  homeless  and  desti- 
tute. 
30. — Annual  Banquet  of  the  Boyal  Academy. 

MAY,    X892. 

1. — Great  and  orderly  demonstration  of  the  Eight 
Hours  Labour  League  in  Hyde  Park ;  half 
a  million  of  people  estimated  present. 
8. — Betum  of  the  Qaeen  to  Windsor,  after  an 
absence  of  six  weeks. 
Universal  Cookery  and  Food  Exhibition  at 
Portman  Booms  opened  by  Lord  Mayor. 
4. — At  Newmarket  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas, 
for  -which    fourteen    ran,  won    by    Mr. 
Bose's    Bonavista,  Mr.    H.  MilnePs   St. 
Angelo  being  second,  and  Prince  Soltykofifs 
Corio  third.      The  favourite,  Orme,  on 
whom  the  odds  of  2  to  1  had  been  laid, 
went  seriously  amiss  a  few  days  before 
the  race,  and,  fully  convinced  that  the 
horse  had    been  <*  foully  poisoned,"  his 
owner,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  offered 
a  large  reward  for  the  discovery  and  con- 
viction of  the  criminals. 
5. — South  Eastern  Bailway  Station  at  Dover 

almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
^. — The  One  Thousand  Guineas  won  by  Baron 
de  Hirsch's  La  Fl^he,  beating  The  Smew, 
Adoration,  and  four  other  fillies. 
Great  Primrose  League  gathering  in  Covent 
Garden    Theatre,    under    presidency    of 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  made  a  very 
important  speech  on  Irish  Home  Bule. 
7. — International  Horticultural   Exhibition  at 
Earl's  Court  opened    by  Duke  of  Con- 
naught. 
8. — Scott's  well-known  Supper-Booms  in  the 
Haymarket  destroyed  by  ^e  during  the 
night,  four  youths  losing  their  lives. 
13, 14. — At  Eempton  Park  the  Boyal  Two- Year. 
Old    Plate    won    by  Milford;    and    the 
Great  "  Jubilee "   Stakes  by  Euclid,  an 
outsider,  who  beat  twenty  others. 
14. — Fiftieth    anniversary    of    publication     of 

"  Illustrated  London  News." 
18. — Newmarket    Stakes  won    by  Curio,  after 
close  finish  with  St.  Angelo  and  Damien, 
twelve  running. 
20. — Mr.     Deacon,    an    American     gentleman, 
sentenced  at  Nice  Assizes  to    a   year's 
imprisonment  for  shooting  a  M.  Abielle, 
whom  he  had  found  at  night  in  his  wife's 
apartments  at  an  hotel  in  Cannes. 
21. — Brazilian    ironclad  ''Solimoes"  foundered 
off  the  coast  of  Uruguay,  only  five  men 
being  saved  out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
22. — The  notorious  malefactor  Frederick  Deem- 
ing   hanged    at    Melbourne,    his    latest 
crime  being  the  murder  of  his  wife  there 
last  Christmas. 
24. — Seventy-third  birthday  of  the  Queen. 

Prince  George,  only  surviving  son  of  Prince 
of  Wales,  created  Duke  of  York,  Earl  of 
Inverness,  and  Banm  Killamey. 
In  House  of  Commons,  in  fullest  House 
of  present  session,  the  second  reading  of 
the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  carried 
by  a  large  majority,  the  numbers  being 
839  to  247. 
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25. — Sadden  death  at  Wiesbaden  dt  Sir  Charles 
Bntt,  President  of  Probate,  Divorce,  and 
Admiralty  Ck)nrt,  aged  61  years. 

26. — Celebration  of  Golden  Wedding  of  King  and 
Queen  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Bnssia,  King  and 
Queen  of  Greece,  and  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  their  families,  being  among 
the  numerous  Boyal  and  illustrious  guests 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion. 
Union  Company's  steamship  '*  Scot "  arrived 
at  Southampton  from  Cape  Town  in  14 
days  11^  hours,  best  time  ever  made,  her 
sx>eed  averaging  Vl\  knots. 

29. — French  Derby  won  by  Ch^ne  Boyal. 

30. — Mr.  Justice  Jeune  appointed  President  of 
Probate  and  Divorce  Court. 
At  the  National  Sporting  Club,  Peter  Jack- 
son, a  black  pugilist,  defeated  Frank 
Slavin,  the  Australian  boxer,  in  glove 
fight,  after  ten  rounds  severe  fighting. 

31. — In  House  of  Commons  the  hitherto  always 
successful  motion  for  an  adjournment  over 
Derby  Day  rejected  by  158  to  144. 
Terrible  fire  in  the  Przibram  Silver  Mine, 
near  Prague,  Bohemia,  causing  the  loss  of 
nearly  four  hundred  lives. 


JUNE,  1893. 

1. — In  splendid  weather  the  race  for  the  Derby, 
for  which  thirteen  ran,  resulted  in  the 
unexpected  victory  of    Lord   Bradford's 
Sir  Hugo,  who  started  at  40  to  1,  the 
favourite,  La  Fl^he,  owned  by  Baron  de 
Hirsch,  being   a   good    second,  and    M. 
Blanc's  Bucentaure,  against  whose  chance 
the  extreme  odds  of  100  to  1  were  laid, 
finishing  close  up. 
Termination  of  the  great  strike  of  Durham 
colliers,  after  lasting  twelve  weeks. 
3. — The  Oaks,  for  which  only  seven  started, 
won  by  La  Fl^che  by  a  short  head  from 
The  Smew,  with  Lady  Hermit  third. 
5. — Calamitous  floods  and  fires  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh oil  region,  Titusville  and  Oil  City 
being  partially  destroyed,  with  loss  of  Hfe 
computed  at  200  souls. 
6. —  Whit     Monday.       Magnificent     weather 
favoured  Bank  Holiday,  of  which  fallest 
advantage  was  taken  by  the  [thousands  of 
holiday-makers,  who  crowded  all  places  of 
favourite  resort  in  or  about  the  town,  or 
availed  themselves  of  river,  road,  or  rail 
for  a  day's  outing  in  the  country. 
7. — Arrival  of  the  Czar  at  Kiel  on  a  visit  to  the 
German  Emperor. 

10. — Manchester  Cup  won  by  Balmoral,  sixteen 
starting. 

11. — At  Cambridge  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
formally  inaugurated  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  conferred  honorary  deg^es 
upon  fifteen  distingpiished  men,  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  being  one  of  the  number. 

12.— Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  value  £10,040,  for 
which  ten  ran,  gained  by  Bueil,  with 
Courlis  and  Ch^ne  Boyal  second  and  third. 
No  English  horses  competed. 

14. — Fatal  accident  on  Great  Eastern  Bailway  at 
Bishopsgate,  one  workman's  train  dashing 
into  uiother  which  had  come  to  a  stand- 
still at  the  station,  five  men  losing  their 


lives  and  fifty  being  injured.  At  the  inquest 
two  signalmen  were  severely  censured. 

14, 17. — At  Ascot  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes 
won  by  Martagon;  Ascot  Stakes  by  Billow; 
Boyal  Hunt  Cup,  for  which  twenty-four 
started,  by  Suspender;  Gold  Cup  by 
Buccaneer,  his  only  opponent  being 
Ermack;  Wokingham  Stakes  by  Hildebert, 
in  a  field  of  twenty -two;  and  the  rich 
Hardwicke  Stakes  by  St.  Damien. 

17. — Prince  George  of  Wales  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  Duke  of  York. 
Under  the  presidency  of  Duke  of  Aberoom, 
nearly  twelve  thousand  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  province  attended  the  Ulster 
Unionist  Convention  at  Belfast  to  protest 
against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Bule 
Scheme.  The  utmost  enthusiasm  and 
unanimity,  as  well  as  perfect  order,  charac- 
terised the  proceeding^  at  tiiis  great 
assemblage,  as  also  at  the  immense  out- 
door demonstration  which  followed. 

18. — Seventy-seventh  anniversary  of  Waterloo. 

20. — Fifty.fifth   anniversary  of  Queen's  acces- 
sion. 
Arrival  of  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  in  Berlin 
on  visit  to  German  Emperor. 

22. — Instalment  at  Dover  of  Marquis  of  DufEerin 
as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  in 
succession  to  late  Bight  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith. 

23. — Great  Unionist  Convention  in  Dublin  of  the 
three  southern  provinces  of  Ireland  to  pro- 
test against  Irish  Home  Bule. 

25. — Colonel  Cody's  Wild  West  Troupe  gave  a 
performance  in  Windsor  Home  Park 
before  the  Queen  and  Court. 

27. — Queen  visited  Aldershot,  and  after  laying 
foundation  stone  of  new  Garrison  Church, 
reviewed  the  troops  of  the  Division, 
numbering  nearly  16,000  of  all  arms. 
Arrival  in  London  of  King  of  Bonmania  on 
visit  to  the  Queen. 

28. — Fifty-fourth  anniversary  of  Queen's  corona- 
tion. 
Dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Besignation  of  Lord  Bosebery  of  Chairman- 
ship of  London  County  Council. 
Fatal  balloon  accident  at  Crystal  Palace. 
The  aerostat,  in  which  were  Captain  Dale, 
his  young  son,  and  two  gentlemen,  after 
reaching   a    height    of   about    GOO  feet, 
collapsed    and   fell,  the   Captain   being 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  others  sustain- 
ing terrible  injuries,  one,  Mr.  Shadbolt, 
dying  in  hospital  shortly  after. 


JULY,   i897i 

l.^The  "  City  of  Chicago"  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  wrecked  on  Irish  coast  in  dense 
fog ;  passengers  and  crew  all  saved. 

2. — University  Cricket  Match  won  by  Oxford. 

4. — Lawn  Tennis  Championehip  won  by  Mr. 
Baddeley,  who  again  beat  Mr.  J.  Pim. 

6. — At  Lord's,  Players  defeated  Gentlemen  by 
an  innings  and  26  runs. 
Celebration  of  tercentenary  anniversary  of 
Dublin  University. 

7. — At  Henley  the  Diamond  Sculls  gained  for 
first  time  by  a  foreigner,  Mr.  Ooms,  of 
Amsterdam,  beating  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  final  heat. 
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8,  9. — Terrible  oonflagration  at  St.  John's,  New- 
foandland,  two-thirds  of  city,  incladlDg 
cathedral  and  many  pablio  baildings, 
being  destroyed,  some  lives  lost,  and 
abont  eight  thousand  persons  left  home- 
less. The  money  loss  exceeded  two 
millions  sterling. 
9. — Disastroas  boiler  explosion  on  saloon  steamer 
"  Mont  Blanc "  at  Oachy,  on  Lake  of 
Geneva,  twenty-six  persons  being  killed 
and  forty  injured. 
/Eton  and  Harrow  cricket  match  won  by 
Harrow  by  sixty-foar  runs. 

11. — Bavachol,  the  notorious  anarchist  and 
dynamiter,  guillotined  at  Mont  B  risen,  in 
France,  for  a  murder  committed  over  a 
year  ago. 

12. — Mr.  John  Hutton  elected  Chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council  in  s accession  to 
Lord  Bosebery. 
Appalling  disaster  at  St.  Gervais-les*  Bains, 
near  Chamounix,  where  three  large  bathing 
establishments  were  overwhelmed  by  a 
flooded  torrent,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty 
persons  perished. 

13. — In  return  match  at  the  Oval,  Players  ag^in 
beat  Gentlemen,  winning  by  ten  wickets. 

14. — Duke  of  Connaught  opened  new  water 
supply  at  Liverpool  from  Lake  Vyrnwy, 
which  took  eleven  years  to  construct,  and 
cost  two  and  a  half  millions. 

15. — At  Sandhurst  Park,  amid  great  enthusiasm, 
,  the  Eclipse  Stakes  of  £10,000  won  by 
Orme,  who  beat  Or  vie  to,  St.  Damien,  and 
four  others. 
The  Wingfield  Sculls  won  by  Mr.  V.  Nickalls, 
his  opponents  being  Messrs.  Kennedy  and 
Camming. 

16. — News  arrived  that  owing  to  volcanic  erup- 
tion the  Island  of  Sangir,  near  the  Philip- 
pines, had  been  partially  destroyed,  and 
two  thousand  persons  killed. 

21. — Diplomatic  relations  with  Morocco  abruptly 
broken  o£E  in  consequence  of  the  hostile 
attitude  assumed  at  Fez  towards  the 
British  Mission. 

22. — Liverpool  Cup  won  by  Nunthorpe,  nine 
running. 

23.— At  Bisley,  Queen's  Prize  of  £250  and  gold 
badge  and  medal,  won  by  Major  Pollock, 
8rd  Benfrew. 

26,  28. — At  Goodwood,  the  Stewards'  Cup  won 
by  Marvel,  thirty  running ;  Goodwood 
Stakes  by  Balph  Neville;  Sussex  Stakes 
by  Orme;  Cop  by  Martagon;  and  Prince 
of  Wales's  Stakes  by  Silene. 

27.—"  The  City  of  Paris  "  arrived  at  New  York 
from  Queenstown  in  5  days  15  hours 
58  min.,* fastest  time  ever  made. 


AU6UST,   1892. 

1. — Bank  Holiday,  with  fine  weather,  and  every- 
where crowds  of  holiday-makers. 


2. — Arrival  of  German  Emperor  at  Cowes  on 
visit  to  the  Queen. 
The  Dunmow  Flitch  awarded  to  an  octo- 
genarian couple. 
Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Artillery 
Association  at  Shoeburyness. 
3. — Boyal  Yacht  Squadron  Queen's  Cup  won  by 
"  Corsair  "  on  time  allowance  from  German 
Emperor's  "  Meteor,"  which  came  in  first. 
Four  hundredth  anniversary  of  departure  of 
Christopher  Columbus  on  his  memorable 
voyage. 
4. — ^Meeting  of  Parliament ;  Mr.  Peel  re-elected 

Speaker  of  House  of  Commons. 
7. — Departure  of  German  Emperor  for  home. 

11. — In  House  of  Commons  the  "  no  confidence  " 
motion  carried  by  350  votes  to  310, 
largest  division  on  record,  the  members 
present  being  only  five  short  of  full  re- 
presentation of  the  United  Kingdom. 

12.— Announcement  of  resig^tion  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Government,  and  that  Her  Majesty 
had  sent  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  form  a  new 
Administration. 
The  race  for  the  Commodore  Cup  of  Boyal 
Victoria  Yacht  Club,  round  Isle  of  Wight, 
won  by  German  Emperor's  **  Meteor." 

13,  14. — At  Heme  Hill,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  bicycled 
100  miles  in  5  hours  4  min.  18f  sec,  and 
at  Neuilly  M.  Foumier  covered  25  miles  in 
61  min.  21  sec,  both  records. 

14. — While  being  towed  in  ballast  from  Glasgow 
to  Liverpool,  the  new  four-masted  ship 
'^  Thracian "  sank,  and  all  on  board 
perished. 

15. — Mr.  Gladstone  visited  Osborne  and  sub- 
mitted  list  of  the  members  of  his  Ministry 
to  the  Queen  for  approval. 

17. — ^At  Tredegar,  a  new  model  lodging-house 
burnt  down,  and  eleven  lives  lost. 

24. — Great  Ebor  won  by  Alice. 

25. — Anchor  Line  steamer  "Anglia,"  homeward 
bound,  capsized  in  the  Hooghly  river, 
and  thirteen  of  crew  drowned. 
Very  serious  outbreak  of  Asiatic  cholera  in 
Hamburg  and  Havre,  numerous  fatal  cases 
having  occurred  in  both  cities. 

26. — Terrible  explosion  at  Park  Slip  Colliery, 
near  Bridgend,  South  Wales,  by  which  one 
hundred  and  ten  miners  lost  their  lives. 
In  the  cricket  match  at  Taunton  between 
Somerset  and  Yorkshire,  Hewett  and 
Palairet,  who  went  in  first  for  Somerset, 
scored  the  record  number  of  346  be- 
fore being  separated,  the  whole  innings 
realising  the  extraordinary  total  of  592. 

30. — The  Boman  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
League  of  the  Cross  held  its  eighteenth 
annual  festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a 
great  gathering,  which  included  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  being  present. 

31. — Close  of  the  first-class  cricket  season,  Surrey 
being  again  left  champion  county,  with 
Notts  a  good  second,  and  Somersetshire 
ranking  third. 
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OBITUARY  FOR  1891-1892. 


Although  not  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  Charles  Jahrach,  who  died  on  the  6th 
September,  1891,  had  considerable  reputation  as 
a  dealer  in  wild  animals,  and  his  extensive  store, 
where  rattlesnakes,  lions,  elephants,  monkeys, 
and  almost  every  kind  of  bird  and  beast  were  on 
sale,  has  long  been  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
East  End  of  London.  On  the  9th  September, 
Jules  Gb^vt,  ex. President  of  the  Frenoh 
Eepnblic,  died  in  retirement  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  In  the  same  month  died  the  Bev. 
Db.  Sadler,  the  editor  of  *'Crab  Bobinson's 
Diary,"  and  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister ;  the 
Kev.  Geo.  Rogers,  a  well-known  clergyman,  at 
ninety-two  years  of  age;  and  William  Part- 
ridge at  seventy-three,  sometime  police  magis- 
trate. The  world  of  art  lost  William  Theed, 
a  sculptor  of  some  distinction,  and  Sir  John 
Steel,  B.A.,  Scotland,  a  veteran  in  the  same 
branch  of  art,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  The  last 
day  of  September  was  noticeable  for  the  some- 
what theatrical  exit  of  General  Boulanger, 
who  shot  himself  over  the  grave  of  his  deceased 
mistress.  " 

On  the  5th  and  6th  October,  two  well-known 
figures  were  removed  from  Parliamentary  and 
political  life,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the 
great  Irish  leader,  who  died  at  forty-five  years 
of  age,  and  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  aged  sixty-six  years.  William 
Alexat^dek  Barratt,  composer  and  musical 
critic,  died  on  the  17th  October,  in  his  fifty- 
seventh  year ;  and  the  last  surviving  officer  who 
served  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  Lieut.-Col. 
Hbwett,  died  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month, 
aged  ninety -six  years. 

The  3rd  November  witnessed  the  death  of 
Prince  Lucien  Buonaparte,  aged  seventy-eight 
years,  nephew  of  the  great  Emperor,  bat  himself 
of  no  other  renown  than  as  a  philologist.  On  the 
12th  died  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  aged  forty, 
nine  years,  well  known  in  artistic  and  dramatic 
circles.  Mr.  Haggis,  deputy-chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council,  died  suddenly  on  the 
24th,  and  the  following  day  was  marked  by  the 
also  sudden  demise  of  our  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
Lord  Lttton,  who  had  previously  held  the  high 
office  of  Viceroy  of  India,  the  son  of  the  dis- 
tingnished  novelist,  and  himself,  as  "Owen 
Meredith,"  a  poet  of  some  renown. 

December  was  marked  by  the  death  on  the 
13th  of  W.  G.  Wills,  dramatic  author,  of  amiable 
and  distinguished  character,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years.  Dr.  Harold  Browne,  the  ex-Bishop 
of  Winchester,  aged  eighty,  died  on  the  17th, 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the  21st,  aged 
eighty-three,  the  latter  an  event  of  some  impor- 
tance  in  the  political  world,  as  it  caused  the 
removal  of  his  son,  the  Marqnis  of  Hartington, 
to  the  Upper  House.  Sir  Thomas  Chambers, 
the  City  Becorder,  died  on  the  24th,  aged  seventy- 
Boven,  and  Christmas  Day  was  marked  by  the 


death  of  Mr.  Weist  Hill,  of  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music.  Another  popular  composer  died  on  the 
28th,  Mr.  Alfred  Cellieb,  in  the  midst  of  pre- 
parations for  the  production  of  his  music  in  the 
comic  opera  of  "  The  Mountebanks."  On  the 
30th  died  Mr.  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams,  a  prac- 
tised literary  workman,  aged  sixty-three  years ; 
and  the  last  day  of  the  year  witnessed  the  death 
of  Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe,  who  as  Count 
Gleichen  had  earned  some  reputation  as  a 
sculptor. 

The  year  1892  opened  sadly  enough.  The 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  the  14th 
January,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  on  the  eve  of 
his  marriage,  caused  general  sorrow  and  regret ; 
and  the  decease  on  the  same  day  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  aged  eighty-three  years,  added  to  the 
prevailing  gloom.  The  distinguished  orator  and 
preacher,  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Sporgeon,  died  at 
Mentone  on  the  31st  January,  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year.  Sir  George  Airy,  Astronomer  Boyal, 
died  on  the  2nd  January,  aged  ninety,  and  on 
the  3rd  died  J.  D.  Watson,  an  excellent  artist  in 
water-colours,  aged  fifty-nine.  Margaret,  Lady 
Sandhurst,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  host  of 
advanced  women,  died  on  the  7th  January,  aged 
sixty-four  years.  A  well-known  personage  among 
caravans  and  circus  tents  was  removed  by  the 
death  of  Frederick  Ginnet,  circus  proprietor,  on 
the  12th  January,  aged  sixty-nine  years,  and  a 
figure  still  more  familiar  to  the  veteran  frequen- 
ters of  the  equestrian  circle  passed  away  by  the 
death,  on  the  13th  March,  of  W^allet,  who  styled 
himself  "the  Shakespearean  Clown,"  or  some- 
times *'the  Queen's  Jester,"  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty -six  years. 

February  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Sir 
MoRELL  Mackenzie,  the  eminent  specialist  on 
diseases  of  the  throat,  whose  services  to  the  late 
Emperor  Frederick  of  Germany  will  long  be 
remembered.  On  the  16th  March  died  Edward 
A.  FjLEEMAN,  the  eminent  historian  of  the  Norman 
period,  who  was  born  in  1823.  Viscount  Hamp- 
den, ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  died 
on  the  14th  March.  On  the  26th  expired  Walt 
Whitman,  the  American  poet,  aged  seventy-four 
years.  The  lamentable  death  of  Mr.  Goring 
Thomas,  musical  composer,  author  of  the  score 
of  the  popular  opera  of  *'  Esmeralda,"  occurred 
at  West  Hampstead  Station  on  the  20th  March. 

On  April  2nd  died  John  Murray,  publisher, 
third  of  that  well-known  name.  On  the  9th 
May  Lord  Bramwell  died,  who  was  bom  in  1808. 
July  12th  witnessed  the  death  of  Cyrus  Field, 
the  pioneer  of  sub-Atlantic  telegraphs;  and  on 
the  18th  died  Thomas  Cook,  the  veteran  entre- 
preneur of  travel,  who  was  born  1808.  Bobert 
Lowe,  Lord  Sherbrooke,  once  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Home  Secretary,  and  a  distinguished 
Parliamentary  leader,  passed  away  on  the  27th 
July,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

On  the  18th  August  died  the  famous  prima 
donna,  Madame  Trebelli  Bettini,  bom  in  1838. 
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ALL  THE  TEAB  EOUlSrD  AUTUMN  NUMBER,     icondnotedby 


CALENDAR    FOR    1893. 


JANUARY. 


1 
2 

8 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
18 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
90 
81 
28 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
30 
31 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

81 

88 

83 

84 

86 

86 

87 

88 


M 

T 
W 
Th 

F 
S 

§ 

T 
W 
Th 
F 
S 

» 
M 

T 
W 
Th 
F 

S 

» 
M 

T 
W 
Th 

F 

S 

» 
M 

T 


2nd. 

9th. 
18th. 
25th. 


l8t  Sunday  after  ChrUtmas. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Charles  bom,  1828. 

Douglas  Jerrold  born,  1803. 

B.  L.  Samboorae  bom,  1845. 

Blisabeth  Griffith,  noveUst,  died,  1793. 

Epiphany.     Mrs.  W.    B.  Gladstone  bora, 

G.iu  Storey,  A.  R. A.,  bom,  1884.  [1812. 

1st  Sonday  after  Epiphany. 

Napoleon  III.  died,  1878. 

Miss  Mitford  died,  1855. 

Katherine  Philips,  poet,  bom  1681;  died  1664. 

Arabella  Goddard  bom,  1888. 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Matthews  bom,  1826. 

John  Cordy  Jeaffreson  bom,  1881. 

2nd  Sanday  after  Epiphany. 

Due  d'Anmale  bom,  1822. 

Pierre  A.  Gherael  bom,  1809. 

Lord  Lytton.  novelist,  died,  1878. 

Oharles  P.  YiUiers  born,  1802. 

John  Linnell  died,  1882. 

Mdme.  de  Grandyal  bom,  1830. 

3rd  Sanday  after  Epiphany. 

John  B.  Herbert,  B.  A.,  born,  1810. 

Charles  J.  Fox  bom,  1749 ;  died,  1806. 

Princess  Royal  married,  1858. 

Mrs.  Frances  Brooke,  novelist,  died,  1789. 

William,  Emperor  of  Germany,  bom,  1859. 

Fanny  A.  Kortright  bom,  1821. 

Septoagesima. 

Mrs.  Gibber,  actress,  died,  1766. 

Marie  Joseph  Oabel  bom,  1827. 


MABCH. 


Moov's 

Full  Moon 
Last  Quarter 
New  Moon 
First  Quarter 


Phases. 

..  lA. 

..  10 

..  1 

..  6 


41m. 
28 
28 
27 


Afternoon. 
Afternoon. 
Morning. 
Morning. 


FBBBUABY. 


W 

Th 

F 

S 

§ 

T 
W 
Th 

F 

S 

i 

T 
W 
Th 
F 
S 

» 
M 

T 
W 
Th 
F 

S 

» 
M 
T 


St.  Bridget. 

Purification.    Gandlemas. 

Dr.  Eliz.  BlaokweU  bom,  1821. 

John  Westlake,  Q.G.,  born,  1828. 

Sexagesima. 

Queen  Anne  bom,  1665 ;  died,  1714. 

Charles  Dickens  bom,  1812;  died.  1870 

Queen  Marv  bom,  1515 ;  died,  1558. 

Dr.  Maskelyne,  Astronomer  Boyal, 

Queen  Victoria  married,  1840. 

William  Shenstone,  poet,  died,  1763. 

Quinquagesima. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  bom,  1849. 

Shrove  Tuesday. 

Ash  Wednesday. 

Countess  Hfilsen  bom,  1829. 

Duchess  of  Albany  bora,  1861. 

Mardn  Luther  died,  1540. 

Ist  Sunday  in  Lent.     Adellna  Patti 

Duchess  of  Fife  bom,  1867. 

Alice  E.  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  bora,  1855. 

Adelaide  Ann  Procter  died,  1864. 

Joanna  Baillie  died,  1851. 

St  Matthias.  Apostle  and  Martyr. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  died,  1723. 

2nd  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Ellen  Terry  bora,  1848. 

Thniot  defeated  and  killed,  1760. 


died, 
[1811. 


bom, 
[1843. 


Mooir's  Phases. 


1st. 

8th. 
16th. 
28rd. 


Full  Moon  . .  2h, 

Last  Quarter  . .  8 

New  Moon  . .  4 

First  Quarter  ..  2 


11  m.  Morning. 

12  Afternoon. 
17  Afternoon. 
14     Afternoon. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
28 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 


1 
8 
3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 
18 
19 
29 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
89 
80 


W 
Th 

F 

S 

M 

T 
W 
Th 

F 
S 

» 
M 

T 
W 
Th 

F 

S 

» 
M 

T 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

» 
M 

T 

W 

Th 

F 


2nd. 
10th. 
18th. 
24th. 


S 

» 
M 
T 
W 
Th 
F 
8 

» 
M 
T 
W 
Th 
F 
S 
» 

M 

T 
W 

Th 

F 

8 

» 
M 

T 
W 
Th 

F 

8 


1st. 

9th. 
16th. 
28rd. 
30th. 


St.  David's  Day. 

Marie  Boze  bom,  1846. 

Thomas  Otway  bom,  1651. 

Ells.  B.  Browning  bom,  1809;  died,  1361. 

Mrs.  Abington,  actress,  died,  1815. 
3rd  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Du  Maurier  bom,  1834. 
St.  Perpetua. 
Sir  R.  Temple  bom,  1828. 
Anne  Sewsjrd  died,  1809. 
Princess  of  Wales  married,  1863. 
Wiihelmine  von  Hillem  bom,  1886. 
4th  Sunday  in  Lent.  [Lage  bom.  1825. 

Sophie  Cmville  bom,  1829.    Fraulein  Dinck* 
Admiral  Byng  shot,  1757. 
Mrs.  Kendall  Dom,  1849. 
Duchess  of  Kent  died,  1861. 
St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Princess  Louise  of  Lome  bom,  1848. 
6th  Sunday  in  Lent. 
E.  J.  Poynter,  B.A.,  bora,  1836. 
Dorothea  Beale  born,  1831. 
Bosalie  Bonheur  bom,  1822. 
Emperor  Paul  assassinated,  1801. 
Fanny  Sewald  bom,  1811. 
Annunciation.    Lady  Oav. 
6th  Sunday  in  Lent.    Paun  Sunday. 
James  I.  died,  1625. 
Alice  King  bom.  1839. 
Jane  Elliot  died,  1805. 
The  Sicilian  Vespers,  1282. 
Good  Friday. 

Moon's  Phasss. 


Full  Moon 
Last  Quarter 
New  Moon 
First  Quarter 


4A.   8m.  Afternoon. 
5     14     Afternoon. 
4      84      Moming. 
9     84     Afternoon. 


APBIL. 


Mrp.  Scott  Siddons'  d^but  hi  London,  1867. 

Easter  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Spofford  bom,  1835. 

Lord  Kenyon  died,  1802. 

Jules  Ferry  bom,  1832. 

Duchess  of  Cambridge  died,  1889. 

Miss  Beay,  actress,  ^ot,  1779. 

Madame  Bodichon  bora,  1827. 

1st  Sunday  after  Easter.    Low  Sunday. 

"  General  ^'  Booth  bora,  1829.  [1689. 

Queen  Mary  and  King  WilUam  crowned. 

Admiral  Sir  Prove  Wallis  bora,  1791 ;  died, 

David  C.  Murray  bom,  1847.  [1892. 

Princess  Beatrice  bom,  1857. 

Earl  of  Devon  born,  1807. 

2nd  Sunday  after  Easter.    Eclipse  of  Sun, 

invisible  at  Greenwich. 
Zare  Thalberg  bom,  1858. 
G.  H.  Lewes  bom,  1819. 
Primrose  Day. 
Napoleon  IIL  bom,  1808. 
Charlotte  Bronte  bora,  1816 ;  died,  1855. 
Henry  Fielding  bom,  1707 ;  died,  1754. 
3rd  Sunday  after  Easter.    St.  George's  Day. 
Mdlle.  Boyer  bora,  1830. 
St  Mark,  Evangelist  and  Martyr. 
David  Hume  bora,  1711. 
Edward  Whymper  bora,  1840. 
Charles  Cotton  bora,  1630. 
General  Boulanger  born,  1887 ;  died,  1891. 
4th  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Mooir's  PHA.8BS. 


Full  Moon 
Last  Quarter 
New  Moon 
First  Quarter 
Full  Moon 


7A.  18m.  Morning. 
11      35     Morning. 

2     85     Affeeraoon. 

5  26  Morning. 
11     23     Afternoon. 


Charles  Dickens.] 


CALENDAR. 
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MAY. 


1 

M 

SS.  Philip  and  James. 

2 

T 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia  bom,  1729. 

3 

W 

Invention  of  the  Cross.    Holy  Rood. 

4 

Th 

Charlotte  Smith,  poet,  bom,  1749. 

5 

P 

Empress  Eugenie  bom,  1826. 

6 

S 

Cardinal  Jacobini  bom,  1832. 

7 

» 

Rogation  Sunday. 

8 

M 

Blanche  Pierson  bora,  1842 

9 

T 

Mrs.  White  Mario  bom,  1832. 

10 

W 

E.  Owens  Blackbume  bom,  1848. 

11 

'  Th 

Ascension  Day. 

12 

F 

John  R.  Hind,  astronomer,  bom,  1823. 

13 

S 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  bom,  1842. 

14 

3 

Sunday  after  Ascension. 

15 

M 

Michael  W.  Balfe  bom,  1808. 

16 

T 

Felicia  Hemans  died,  1835. 

17 

W 

Empress  Catherine  I.  of  Russia  died,  1727. 

18 

Th 

Alphonse  Daudet  bom,  1840. 

19 

P 

Queen  Charlotte  bom,  1744;  died,  1818. 

20 

S 

J.  D.  Watson,  artist,  bom,  1832 ;  died,  1892. 

21 

» 

Whit  Sunday. 

22 

M 

Isabella  Glynn  bom,  1825.                     [1860. 

23 

T 

Sir  Chas.  Barry,  architect,  bom,  1795;  died. 

24 

W 

Queen  Victoria  bom. 

25 

Th 

Princess  Christian  bom,  1846. 

26 

P 

Capel  Loffc  died,  1824. 

Princess  Mathilde  Buonaparte  bom,  1820. 

27 

S 

28 

3 

Trinity  Sunday. 

Gerald  Massey  bora,  1828. 

29 

M 

30 

T 

Joan  of  Arc  burnt,  1431. 

31 

W 

Walt  Whitman  born,  1819;  died,  1892. 

Mooir's  Phases. 


9th. 
15th. 
22nd. 
30th. 


Last  Quarter 
New  Moon 
First  Quarter 
Full  Moon 


2h.  24m.  Morning. 
10     47     Afternoon. 

2  52     Afternoon. 

3  23     Afternoon. 


JUNE. 


1 

Th 

2 

P 

3 

S 

4 

» 

6 

M 

6 

T 

7 

W 

8 

Th 

9 

P 

10 

S 

11 

» 

12 

M 

13 

T 

14 

W 

15 

Th 

16 

P 

17 

S 

18 
19 

§ 

20 

T 

21 

W 

22 

Th 

23 

P 

24 

S 

26 

» 

26 

M 

27 

T 

28 

W 

29 

Th 

80 

P 

7th. 

14ih. 

21st 

29th. 

Corpus  Christi. 

Garibaldi  died,  1882. 

Madame  Thoresen  bom,  1819. 

1st  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Adam  Smith  bom,  1723. 

P.  Corneille  bom,  1606 ;  died,  1684. 

Charlotte,  ex-Empress  Mexico,  bom,  1840. 

Mahomet  died,  632. 

Mrs.  Camilla  Crossland  bom,  1812. 

Clara  Novello  bom,  1818. 

2nd  Sunday  after  Trinity.    St.  Barnabas, 

Apostle  and  Martyr.  > 

Charles  Kingsley  bom,  1819;  died,  1875. 
Helen,  Lady  Dnfferin,  died,  1867. 
Hon.  Caroline  Norton  died,  1877. 
Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Stowe  bom,  1811. 
Prances  Brown  bom,  1818. 
Louise  von  Francois  bom,  1817. 
3rd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  bom,  1834 ;  died,  1892. 
Anna  L.  Barbauld  bom,  1743;  died,  1825. 
Madame  de  Mirabeau  bom,  1829. 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  bom,  1809. 
Catherine  M.  Graham,  author,  died,  1791. 
St  John  Baptist    Quarter  Day. 
4ch  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Madame  Villari  bom,  1836. 
Harriet  Martineau  died,  1876. 
Queen's  Coronation,  1838. 
St  Peter,  Apostle  and  Martyr. 
E.  J.  Hopkins,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom,  1818. 


Last  Quarter 
New  Moon 
First  Quarter 
Pull  Moon 


Moov*8  Phases. 

Ih.  43m. 


5 
2 
6 


51 
37 
25 


Aftomooii. 
Morning. 
JjlLOfDing, 
Morxiing. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


JULY. 


S 

» 
M 
T 
W 
Th 
P 
S 

» 
M 

T 
W 
Th 

F 

S 

5^ 

M 

T 
W 
Th 

P 

S 

5^ 
M 

T 

W 

Th 

P 

S 

» 
M 


6th. 
13th. 
20th. 
28th. 


Battle  of  the  Boyne,  1690. 

5th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Louis  XI.  bom,  1423 ;  died,  1483. 

Madame  Sophie  Schwartz  bom,  ISIO. 

Sarah  Siddons  bom,  1755. 

Princess  Victoria  of  Wales  bom.  1868. 

R.  Brinsley  Sheridan  died,  1816. 

Percy  B.  Shelley  drowned,  1822. 

6th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Aphra  Behn  baptized,  1640. 

Madame  Regnier  bom,  1840. 

Clara  Louise  Kellog  bom,  1842. 

Charlotte  Corday  assassinated  Marat,  1793. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lucas  bom,  1818. 

Madame  de  StaSl  died,  1817.        [born,  1766. 

7th  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Caroline  Olipbant 

Dr.  Isaac  Watts  bom,  1674;  died,  1748. 

Madame  Garcia  Viardot  bom.  1821. 

Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Streliiz  bora,  1822. 

St  Margaret 

Matthew  Prior  bom,  1664. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

8tti  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Jane  Austen  dio'i,  1817. 

St  James,  Apostle  and  Martyr. 

St.  Anne. 

Duchess  of  Fife  married,  1889. 

Mary  Anderson  bom,  1859. 

SS.  Martha  and  Mary. 

9th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Paul  du  Chaillu  born,  1835. 


Mook's  Phases. 


Last  Quarter 
New  Moon 
First  Quarter 
Full  Moon 


10^.  5/n. 
0      47 
5       3 
8      10 


Afternoon. 
Afternoon. 
Afternoon. 
Afternoon. 


AUGUST. 


T  Maria  Mitchell,  astronomer,  born,  1818. 

W  John  Hoole,  poet,  died,  1803. 

Th  Christine  Nilsson  bom,  1843. 

F  Percy  B.  Shelley  bom,  1792. 

S  Carola,  Queen  of  Saxon  7,  bora,  1833. 

^  10th  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Madame  de  Witt 

M  Queen  Caroline  died,  1821.  [bom,  1829. 

T  Emma  Vely  bom,  1848. 

W  Earl  Sidney  bom,  1805. 

Th  Mary  E.  Ropes  bom,  1842. 

P  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt  bom,  1836. 

S  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  married,  1712. 

§i  11th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

M  Letitia  E.  Landon  born,  1802  ;  died,  1838. 

T  Madame  Scopoli-Biasi  bom,  1810. 

W  Frances  Mary  Buss  bom,  1827. 

Th  Madame  Dacier,  savante,  died,  1720. 

P  St.  Helena. 

S  Madame  Pignocchi  bom,  1816. 

^  12Ui  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

M  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  died,  1762. 

T  Sir  C.  P.  H.  Doyle  bom,  1810. 

W  Queen  of  Belgians  bom,  1836. 

Th  Sc.  Bartholomew,  Apostle  and  Martyr. 

p  Elizabeth  Montague,  essayist,  died,  1800. 

S  Henry  Pawcett  bom,  1833 ;  died,  1884. 

^  13th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

M  Robespierre  killed,  1794. 

T  Joseph  Wright,  artist,  died,  1797. 

W  Jerusalem  destroyed,  a.i>.  70.  [1880. 

Th  Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  Netherlands,  born. 


Mooir's  Phabbs. 

5th.  Last  Quarter  . .  4A.  23m.  Morning. 

11th.  New  Moon      ..  8     48     Afternoon. 

19th.  First  Quarter  ..  9     52     Moming. 

27th.  Pull  Moon  8     48     Moming. 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

AUTUMN  NUMBER. 

SBPTSMBBB. 

NOVSIMBBR. 

1 

F 

Margaret,  Goimteosof  Blesaingtoii,bom,l789. 

1 

w 

All  Saints'  Day. 

3 

S 

Amelia  Opie  died,  1853. 

2 

Th 

All  SoalB*  Day.    Jenny  Lind  died,  1887. 

3 

» 

14tb  Sanday  after  Trinity. 

8 

F 

EmUy  Ann  Sheriff  bora,  1814 

4 

M 

Sir  Wilfrid  La^^son  bom,  1829. 

4 

S 

James  Montgomery,  poet,  bom,  1771. 

6 

T 

Qaeen  Gatherine  Parr  died,  1648. 

6 

^ 

23rd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

6 

W 

Shakespeare  Jabilee,  1769. 

Qaeen  Elisabeth  bom,  1533 ;  died,  1603. 

Nativity  B.V.  Mary. 

6 

M 

Princess  Charlotte  died,  1817. 

7 

Th 

7 

T 

Madame  Wiegmann  born,  1826. 

8 

P 

8 

W 

Madame  Marie  Schwartz  bom,  1821. 

9 

S 

John  HoUingehead  bom,  1827. 

9 

Th 

Princess  of  Wales  bom,  1841. 

10 

» 

16th  Sonday  after  Trinity. 

10 

F 

Oliver  Gktldsmith  bom,  1728. 

11 

M 

Lady  Palmerston  died,  1869. 

11 

S 

Martinmas. 

12 

T 

0.  D.  Warner  bom,  1829. 

12 

» 

24th  Sunday  after  Trini^. 

13 

W 

Madame  Clara  Schnmann  bom,  1819. 

13 

M 

Lady  Jane  Grey  arraigned,  1553. 

14 

Th 

Moscow  burnt,  1812. 

14 

T 

Anne  Boleyh  married,  1582. 

16 

F 

Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney  bom,  1824. 
Anna  Kingsford,  M.U.,  bom,  1846. 

15 

W 

Earl  of  Chatham  bom,  1708 ;  died,  1778. 

16 

S 

16 

Th 

Louisa  Jopling  bom,  1843. 
Aoceselon  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  1^58. 

17 

^ 

16th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

17 

P 

18 

M 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  bom,  1709 ;  died,  1781. 

18 

S 

Asa  Gray  bom,  1810. 

19 

T 

Hartley  Coleridge  bom,  1796 ;  died,  1849. 

19 

5^ 

25th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

20 

W 

Battle  of  the  Alma,  1854. 

20 

M 

Queen  Garolipe  died,  1737. 

21 

Th 

S.  Matthew,  Apos.,  Bvangelist,  and  Martyr. 

21 

T 

Princess  Royal  (Empress  Germany)  b.,  1340. 

22 

F 

Battle  of  Mycale,  429  b.c. 

22 

W 

St.  Cecilia.    George  Eliot  born.  1819. 

23 

S 

Lady  (Jeorglna  FuUerton  bom,  1812. 

23 

Th 

Father  Ignatius  bom,  1837. 

24 

» 

17th  Sunday  after  Trinity.    Eliza  Cook  died, 

24 

F 

Mrs.  Frances  Burnett  bom,  1849. 

25 

H 

FeMcia  HemanR  bom,  1794.                     tl889. 

26 

S 

GluUa  Grisi  died,  1869. 

26 

T 

WilUam  Hazlitt  bom,  1811. 

26 

» 

26th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

27 

W 

William  Rufns  crowned,  1087. 

27 

M 

Frances  Ann  Eemble  bom,  1811. 

28 

Th 

Francfts  B.  Willord  born,  1839. 

28 

T 

King  A-lfonsoof  Spain  bom,  1857 ;  died,  1885. 
Rhoda  Broughton  bom,  1840. 

29 

F 

St.  Michael  and  All  Angels.    Quarter  Day. 

29 

W 

80 

S 

Bermudez,  President,  Pem,  born,  1836. 
Moon's  Phases. 

30 

Th 

St.  Andrew,  Apostle  and  Martyr. 
Mooir's  Phases. 

Srd. 

Last  Quarter    . .      9h.    42»i.  Morning. 

8th. 

New  Moon        ..      Oh.  67to.  Afternoon. 

10th. 

New  Moon        ..7       5     Morning. 

16th. 

First  Quarter    ..      5      45      Afternoon. 

18£h. 

First  Quarter    .,4      19      Morning. 

23  rd. 

Fnll  Moon         . .      6       8      Afternoon. 

25th. 

Full  Moon        ..      8     23     Afternoon. 

30th. 

Last  Quarter     ..9       8      Momlng. 

OCTOBER. 

DBCBMBBB. 

1 

i 

18th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

1 

F 

Princess  of  Wales  bora,  1844, 

8 

Fire  of  London,  1666. 

2 

S 

Queen  Adelaide  died,  1849. 

3 

T 

George Banoroft(ai8t.),bom,1800;  died,1891. 

3 

^ 

Advent  Sunday. 

4 

W 

Madame  Lemmens  Sherrington  bom,  1834. 

4 

M 

Frances  Power  Cobbe  bom,  1822. 

6 

Th 

John  Addiagton  Symonds  bom,  1840. 

6 

T 

Christina  G.  Rosetti  bora.  1830. 

6 

F 

Jenny  Lind  bom,  1821 ;  died,  1887. 

6 

W 

Caroline  Bowles  bom,  1786. 

7 

S 

Miss  Bateman  born,  1842. 
19th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

7 

Th 

Rachel  Bodley,  M.D.,  bom,  1831. 

8 

» 

8 

F 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  bom,1542 ;  died,  1587. 

9 

M 

Annular  Eclipse  of  Sun,  invis.  at  Greenwich. 

9 

S 

John  MUton  bora,  1608 ;  died,  1674. 

10 

T 

WiUiam  Minto  born,  1845. 

10 

S^ 

2nd  Sunday  in  Advent. 

11 

W 

Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood  bora,  1830. 

11 

M 

Sir  David  Breweter  bom,  1781. 

12 

Th 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Craik  died,  1887. 

12 

T 

Nicholas  Rowe  died,  1718. 

13 

F 

Mrs.  Chapoae  bom,  1727  ;  died,  1801. 

13 

W 

Duke  of  Rutland  bora,  1818. 

14 

S 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  bom,  3827. 

14 

Th 

Princess  Alice  died,  1878. 

16 

^ 

20th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

16 

F 

Sarati  Trimmer  died,  1810. 

16 

M 

Earl  of  Cardigan  bom,  1797  ;  died,  186S.     • 

16 

S 

Jane  Austen  bora,  1775 ;  died,  1817. 

17 

T 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh  bonii  1853. 

17 

» 

3rd  Sunday  in  Advent. 

18 

W 

St.  Luke,  Evangelist 

18 

M  • 

Madame  Colban  bom,  1814. 

19 

Th 

Henry  Kirke  White  died,  1806. 

19 

T 

Mary  Ash  ton  Livermore  bom,  1821. 

20 

F 

Battle  of  Salamis,  480  b.c. 

20 

W 

Frances  Elizabeth  Hoggan  bom,  1843.' 

21 

S 

Sims  Reeves  bom,  1822. 

21 

Th 

St.  Thomas. 

22 

^ 

21st  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  bom,  1837. 

22 

P 

••  George  Eliot "  died,  1880. 

23 

M 

23 

S 

Sir  George  Denman  born,  1819. 

24 

T 

Arabella  Buckley  bom,  1840. 

24 

^ 

4th  Sunday  in  Advent. 
Christmas  Day. 

25 

W 

Mrs.  Annie  Hall  Cudlip  bom,  1838. 

26 

M 

26 

Th 

Dr.  Doddridge  died,  1751. 

Amy  Sedgwick  bom,  1835. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  Apostles. 

26 

T 

St.  Stephen. 

27 

F 

27 

W 

St  John,  Apostle  and  Evangelist. 
Innocents'  Day. 

28 

S 

28 

Th 

29 

» 

22nd  Smiday  after  Trinity. 

29 

F 

W.  E.  Gladstone  born,  1809. 

80 

M 

Adelaide  Procter  bora,  1825 ;  died,  1864. 

30 

S 

Elizabeth  Gluck  bira,  1815. 

81 

T 

John  Eoats  bom,  1795. 

31 

9 

1st  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

Mooir's  Phasbs. 

Mooir's  Phases. 

2iid. 

Last  Quarter    ..     8A.  19m.  Afternoon. 

8th, 

New  Moon        ..      7A.  jAOm.  Morning. 
First  Quarter    ..    10   rm     Morning. 

9th. 

New  Moon               8     27     Afternoon. 

166h. 

17th. 

First  Quarter    ..11     20     Afternoon. 

23rd. 

Full  Moon         ..      4     87     Morning. 

25th. 

Full  Moon         ..      7     28     Morning. 

29th. 

Last  Quarter    ..11     18     Aftemoon. 

3l8t. 

Go 

Last  Quarter     ..10     42     Afternoon. 

• 

Iden  Number..        ..      18         Solar  Cycle 

•  • 

•  • 

26        Roman  Indiotion       ..          6       . 

Bp 

«ot       12         Dominical  Lette 

r 

•  • 

A.         Julian  Period  ..        ..      600^ 
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MISS  LATIHER  OF  BRTANS. 

By  ELEANOR  G.   PRICE. 

J.iii>ior<ifMiiia,""RidTiratri,'-"T^LillUOae,"tle. 

,  CHAPTER  XVm. 

IN   CHUKCH   AND   AFTERWARDS. 

The  church  at  Bijana  wu  large, 
hkndBomp,  and  old,  witii  a  solid  aqaaie 
towsr.  It  had  one  of  the  finest  eut 
windows  In  ihe  neighboorbood,  dating 
from  the  fiiteenth  centory ,  when  Folk  Filz- 
Bryan  had  added  to  the  valae  of  his  gift  to 
the  Oxford  monastery  by  filling  it  with  the 
best  glass  to  be  had  at  that  time.  The 
lovely  tints  of  lm>wn,  red,  and  gold  were 
■et  in  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  shining 
diver,  which  gave  a  strange  efi'ect  of  bright- 
ness and  refinement  to  the  whole  of  the 
high  chance),  where  three  fine  altar-tombs 
of  Fitz-Bryans  and  Uieir  wives  were  looked 
down  apon  by  Latimer  monuments  chiefly 
bnilt  into  the  wall,  raffii  and  painting 
pasdng  on  by  degrees  into  the  dignified 
elassiou  style,  with  long  LaUn  epitaphs  to 
set  forth  the  virtnes  of  Poppy's  anceators. 

In  the  late  Rector's  time  the  church  had 
been  famished  with  open  seats  of  solid 
oak,  not  particularly  by  his  desire,  bnt  in 
eonseqoence  of  Mrs.  Latimer's  influence  on 
her  hiubuid.  No  very  extreme  restoration 
had  been  curied  oat,  however,  and  this 
WH  a  nutter  of  plaod  rejoicing  to  Mr. 
Csmtillon.  Alt  his  own  arrangements  as 
to  the  church  aod  its  services  were  care- 
ful and  correct  to  the  last  degree.  His 
charming  voice  and  scholarly  reading  often 
attracted  people  from  the  villages  round, 
who  loved  to  listen  to  him,  hardly  knowing 
what  it  was  that  they  admired. 

He  and  Geofi^rey  reached  home  on  SaCur- 
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day,  parting  at  his  gate  with  the  onder- 
standing  that  their  biendship  was  to  last 
Od  Sunday  morning  the  Rector,  a  little 
pale  and  weary  aftw  his  agltat«d  week, 
looked  down  from  his  high  place  in  church, 
through  the  arch  of  the  old  rood-screen, 
and  saw  the  row  of  Thomea  in  their  usual 
place  near  the  chancel  steps,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  nave.  There  was  Lucy 
at  the  end,  dressed  as  pidnly  and  practi- 
cally as  the  Lady  of  the  Manor,  who  set 
the  fashion  at  Bryans  more  than  she  knew. 
Next  to  Lucy  was  her  father,  a  tall,  strong, 
heavy-looking  man  with  a  dark  grey  beard 
and  Intelligent  eyes.  Then  came  Geoffrey, 
certainly  the  flower  of  the  flock  ai  to  looks, 
dress,  and  whole  expression.  Then  liia 
elder  brother  Frank,  tall  and  heavy  like 
his  father,  beardless  and  rather  huidsome, 
bat  dnll  and  alow  of  look,  thoogh  a  Uttle 
showy  as  to  his  clothes. 

Geoffrey  had  two  chief  objects  of  interest 
in  chnrch  that  day,  the  east  window  and 
the  Hector.  He  had  half  forgotten  the 
beauty  of  those  wonderful  old  shining 
colonrs,  and  he  had  never  before  seen  his 
friend  up  there  in  his  plaoe — his  right 
place,  aa  it  was  so  evidently.  For  no  one 
could  look  and  listen  thoughtfully  without 
knowing  that  the  Bector's  heart  was 
there,  that  all  the  powers  of  his  mind 
were  there.  He  made  people  feel  that  he 
stood  or  knelt  absorbed  in  one  buslneai — 
that  of  carrying  their  prayers  Into  a 
higher  sanctuary,  a  purer  tix&n  earthly  ait. 

Geoffirey  began  to  know  that  his  two 
last  Sundays  had  been  wasted,  On  the 
first  after  his  arrival  from  Switzerland  he 
had  been  tired,  had  slept  half  the  morning, 
and  had  gone  with  Lucy  in  the  evening  to 
a  district  church  on  the  other  aide,  for  the 
sake  of  the  walk  and  of  talklns  about 
Poppy  all  the  way.    On  the  second  it  had 
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rained,  and  instead  of  going  to  church  with 
Ub  father  and  Lacy,  he  had  stayed  at 
home  and  smoked  with  Frank  in  the  stable. 
To-day  it  was  a  different  thine.  A  living 
voice  sonnded  now  through  me  old  walls 
that  used  in  his  younger  days  to  seem  so 
dead  and  cold.  His  feeling  towards  the 
Sector  was  strangely  deepened  by  all  that 
Lucy  had  poured  out  to  1dm  when  he  .came 
home.  She  had  given  him  "a  piece  of  her 
mind,"  and  he  had  taken  it  quietly.  What 
did  her  indignation  matter  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  this  dear  and  noble  old  man 
had  actually  started  off  in  search  of  him, 
following  him  to  Paris  under  the  thin 
9xcuse  of  a  visit  to  his  oculist,  which  had 
never  come  off  after  all  1  Geoffrey  did  not 
say  much  to  his  sister  about  it;  but  she 
was  more  struck  than  ever  by  the  magic 
the  Bector  had  worked.  In  church  he  had 
never  made  much  impression  on  her ;  he 
was  too  refined  and  hardly  strong  enough 
to  influence  her  impatient  and  matter-of- 
fact  nature  in  that  way.  But  it  was  a 
mental  resolve  that  she  would  never  hear 
the  Bector  spoken  of  with  disrespect  again. 
And  this  meant  a  good  many  snubs  for 
her  brother  Frank,  who  often  said  stupid 
things. 

Lucy  had  laughed,  though  tears  were 
not  far  off,  when  Greoffrey  asked  her  what 
had  made  Mr.  Cantillon  tUnk  he  was  going 
to  shoot  himself.  She  explained  ttie  dis- 
appearance of  the  revolver.  Frank,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  had  taken  it  away  to 
Oxford  to  be  altered  In  some  way.  He 
had  fetched  it  from  Gleoffrey's  room  in  the 
evening  before  his  brother  came  in. 

There  In  church  sat  Geofi&ey,  unhappy 
to  be  sure,  feeling  often  that  there  was 
nothing  left  to  live  for,  yet  remembering 
some  words  of  Mr.  Cantillon's  spoken  just 
before  they  parted. 

''Well,  my  friendj  sometimes,  you 
know,  we  thimc  that  people  are  removed 
out  bf  our  reach  altogether;  and  then,  after 
all,  something  quite  unexpected  is  put  into 
our  hands — something  to  do  or  to  bear  for 
that  one  far  whom  we  think  we  would 
wiUIngly  give  our  lives.  It  may  be  a  litUe 
thing,  and  yet  it  may  make  some  difference 
to  that  one's  happiness—one  never  knows. 
And  so,  if  we  can't  be  fortunate,  at  least 
let  us  be  loyal  It's  a  kind  of  religion, 
you  know." 

At  the  time,  Geoffrey  thought  this  very 
cold  comfort,  and  that  only  an  outsider 
could  preach  In  such  a  strain.  Yet,  even 
then,  something  In  him  responded,  and  he 
was  coming  to  know,  more  and  more,  that 


those  were  not  words  to  be  heard  and  for- 
gotten. There  was  such  a  little  thing,  for 
instance,  as  finishing  the  portrait  of  her 
friend,  which  she  seemed  to  wish  for  so 
much.  And  more  thbigs  might  follow.  It 
would  be  *' all  In  the  day's  work."  The 
days  must  be  lived  through,  the  work  must 
be  done,  and  why  should  it  not  be  for 
her) 

His  thoughts  wandered  a  good  deal 
during  the  Bector's  sermon,  though  the 
kind,  bright  eyes  looked  down  at  him  so 
often.  But  he  caught  sight  of  a  face, 
nearly  In  a  line  with  himself  and  Frank, 
but  a  UtUe  in  advance  of  them.  ^It  was 
the  face  of  Maggie  Farrant,  seen  in  pro- 
file. It  struck  mm  quite  dUEerently  and 
far  more  suggestively  than  the  face  he 
had  tried  to  draw  in  her  grandfather's 
presence  —  the  pretty  head  leaning  back, 
not  witiiout  a  touch  of  affectation^  against 
the  dark  old  carved  chair.  He  had 
spoilt  tiiat  first  sketch  by  the  reckless 
touches  given  at  a  moment  when  he 
reaUy  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing. 
Would  Miss  Latimer  like  a  profile  as 
well,  he  wondered.  The  face  as  he  saw 
it  now  reminded  hbn  of  the  work  of  some 
French  artist— soft,  vague,  full  of  thought. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  kind  of 
thought.  It  was  not  Maggie  Farrant  as 
all  tile  world  saw  her;  but  it  was  her  face 
all  the  same. 

The  service  was  over.  The  fine  strains 
of  the  old  organ  were  still  rolling  down  the 
nave,  when,  coming  out  of  the  west  door 
with  Lucy,  he  saw  Miss  Farrant  a  few 
yards  in  front  of  him,  just  turning  down 
to  the  road.  His  father  and  Ftaik  had 
lingered  behind,  as  they  generally  did, 
talking  to  friends  at  the  church  door. 

"Don't  wait  for  me,  Lucy,"  he  said. 
'*  Go  on  with  them.    I'll  over1»ke  you." 

"  What  1  Oh  1"  said  Lucy,  finding  re- 
monstrance too  late,  for  he  was  already  by 
Maggie's  side.  "  That  picture  again,  I  sup- 
pose. Well,  if  I  were  you  I'd  give  it  up 
and  let  the  whole  thing  alone.  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  go  on  painting  and  slaving 
for  a  woman  who  neither  values  you  nor 
anything  you  may  do  for  her." 

With  these  mutterings  she  turned  down 
the  picturesque  path  under  beech-trees, 
which  led  into  the  fields  towards  Sutton 
Bryans. 

Maggie  Farrant  had  a  very  pretty,  sweet 
smile,  and  her  dark  eyes  were  lit  up  with 
rather  mischievous  welcome  when  the  run- 
away artist  came  up  to  her. 

"  Did  we  offend  you  1 "  she  said.     "  My 
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grandfather  couldn't  make  it  out  at  all.  Of 
coorae  he  put  all  the  blame  on  me,  and  I've 
been  feeling  all  the  week  that  I  have  done 
something  wrong.  Do  tell  me  what  it 
was." 

WW  WlwW  ■ 

"  No,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind,"  GeofiErey 
rather  nervously  assured  her.  "I  was 
obliged  to  go  away  for  a  few  days." 

*'  Ob,  I  know.  Of  course  I  know.  I 
had  a  letter  from  Paris  this  morning.  Tou 
have  been  saving  lives,  instead  of  wasting 
time  on  my  picture.  I  only  wish  I  had  been 
there  too.  Tell  me,  is  it  quite,  quite  certain 
that  she  was  not  hurt  1 " 

"  No ;  indeed  I  don't  think  she  was." 

**  And  did  she  look  very  happy  1  And 
was  he  there — did  you  see  him]  Is  he 
good  enough  for  herl  But  he  can't  be 
tiiat — can  he  1" 

"  You  and  I  are  not  likely  to  think  so," 
said  Greo£frey. 

''It's  nice  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said, 
lifting  her  bright  eyes  with  a  smile. 
*'You  admire  her  just  as  much  as  I  do. 
Sympathy  is  delightful,  isn't  it  1  Not  that 
you  know  her  quite  as  I  do ;  nobody  in  tiie 
world  does.  She  says  her  marrying  will 
make  no  difference,  but  one  feels  l£at  it 
must,  a  little.  Not  much,  because  she  is 
so  noble,  so  loyal,  as  Mr.  CantQlon  says. 
She  is  like  a  queen  in  some  old  story,  so 
stately,  so  hunnonious — ^isn't  tiiat  what 
you  artists  say  1  Now  tell  me  more  about 
the  accident" 

"I  wanted  to  know  what  you  would 
like  about  the  picture." 

''  Oh,  the  picture ;  whatever  and  when- 
ever you  like,  Mr.  Thome.  It's  rather  a 
bore,  but  then  it's  for  her.  No.  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  rude,  and  I  ought  to  oe  proud 
of  your  taking  all  that  trouble.  Come  a 
little  way  along  the  road.  Grandfather 
always  hates  my  stopping  at  the  church- 
yard gate  j  he  asks  me  if  I  have  spoken  to 
imy  one.  I'm  kept  in  very  good  order, 
even  when  Poppy  is  away." 

Geo£Erey  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  of 
surprise.  He  said  nothing,  but  widked 
slowly  on  beside  her  in  the  shade  of  the 
tall  trees,  past  three  or  four  thatched 
cottages  where  children  were  running  in 
and  out. 

"Yes,  m  be  very  good,"  she  said. 
**  You  may  paint  me  whenever  you  like. 
Gome  to-morrow.  But  do  tell  me  about 
the  accident     How  did  it  happen  1 " 

"I  hardly  know,"  (Geoffrey  answered 
truly.  <*I  saw  nothing  but  a  sort  of 
confused  crowd  of  horses  and  carriages, 
and  she  was  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  big 


chestnut  horse,  a  dark  chestnut,  a  great 
savage-looking  brute,  was  almost  on  the 
top  of  her ;  and  of  course  I  went  in  and 
fetched  her  out" 

He  stopped  rather  abruptly,  with  a 
slight  catch  in  his  breath.  The  girl  looked 
up,  her  lovely  eyes  full  of  sympathetic 
enthusiasm. 

« I  envy  you,"  she  said  softly.  ''  I  ofton 
wish  I  was  a  man>  That  is  the  sort  of 
thing  a  man  can  do,  and  always  will  do, 
when  we  have  gone  in  for  all  sorts  of 
superiority,  and  suffrages,  and  professions, 
and  things.  Courage  and  strength  are 
better  thim  all  tiiat" 

''  Many  women  are  brave,"  said  Geoffrey; 
"and  in  this  there  was  no  courage,  I 
assure  you.  It  was  only  instinct.  One 
sees  tiie  tMng  to  be  done,  and  one  does  it 
That's  not  courage." 

"  What  is  courage,  then  t " 

"  I  don't  know.  Something  that  takes  a 
little  thinking  about  Endurance,  perhaps." 

'' That's  only  a  variety,"  said  Maggie 
with  decision.  ''  Well,  but  don't  you  see, 
in  some  cases  courage  is  not  much  good 
without  strength.  If  I  had  been  there  on 
the  pavement — ^well,  I  hope  I  would  have 
risked  broken  bones  for  Poppy  as  willingly 
as  you ;  but  what  could  I  have  done  1  I 
shouldn't  have  had  strength  to  lift  her 
up  and  carry  her  out  of  it  all  I  should 
only  have  been  knocked  down  mysel£ 
That  comes  of  being  a  stupid,  helpless 
woman." 

**  You  need  not  regret  it^"  Geoffrey  said, 
smfling. 

<^  But  I  da  How  Captain  Nugent  must 
have  envied  you!  I  wonder  he  let  her 
cross  a  crowded  street  alone." 

"  Miss  Latimer  was  thera" 

Maggie  laughed. 

''But  it  is  Poppy  who  takes  care  of 
Miss  Latimer.  Now  tell  me  about  Captain 
Nugent  ShaU  I  like  him)  She  says  I 
shall  j  but  of  course  she  thinks  so ;  and 
I  believe  I  shall  hate  him,  merely  from 
jealousy.  I'm  rather  miserable  now,  that's 
the  truth.  It  won't  be  her  fault;  she's 
perfect  j  but  I  should  be  silly  if  I  thought 
she  would  ever  quite  belong  to  me  again. 
She  can't,  can  she  V 

"  Of  course,  it  wiD  be  different " 

Geoffrey  did  not  know  why,  or  how, 
but  there  was  a  certain  bitter  sweetness  in 
listening  to  this  girl's  talk.  Her  face  and 
voice  were  wonderfully  pretty,  and  Poppy 
loved  her.  She  would  have  been  surprised 
if  Geoffrey  had  told  her  that  he  idmost 
envied  her. 
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«  Do  you  think  I  shall  like  himi  Is  he 
good-looking  1  Is  he  fisdr  or  dark  t  Tell 
me  what  he  is  like  altogether." 

"I  had  better  answer  your  questions 
one  by  one.  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  will  like 
him.  YeS|  I  suppose  people  eall  him  a 
handsome  man.  He  looks  awfully  worn 
and  tired ;  but  he  has  been  iU,  you  know. 
He  is  Udli  and  very  fair — ^wbite,  In  fact 
Altogether,  he  has  nice  pleasant  manners, 
and  looks  as  if  he  never  could  be  In  the 
wrong  place." 

"  That  is  a  good  description.  I'm  only 
sorry  he's  fair.  With  her  lovely  fairness 
she  ought  to  marry  a  dark  man;  they 
would  set  each  other  o£f.  I^ot  that  I 
don't  prefer  fair  people,  for  1  do." 

*'So  do  I,"  Oeo£Erey  could  not  help 
saying;  and  then  he  coloured  slightly,  for 
there  was  a  mischievous  smile  In  her  dark, 
expressive  eyes. 

"I  thought  foreign  manners  were 
pretty,"  she  said  In  a  low  voice;  '*and 
you  have  only  been  in  England  a  fort- 
night." 

'*  Forgive  me ;  it's  hereditary,"  he  said. 

"  WeU,  I  was  just  as  rude,  wasn't  11" 

By  tiiis  time  they  had  reached  the  iron- 
studded,  forbidding  door  of  the  old  house 
at  Church  Comer. 

''I  won't  ask  you  into  the  castle  to- 
day/' said  Maggie,  holding  out  her  hand, 
''because  the  giant — tiiat's  my  grandfather, 
you  know — is  a  little  fiercer  tlwn  usual  on 
Sunday.  Poppy  always  says  this  house  is 
like  a  giant's  castle,  with  a  princess  shut 
up  In  it  I  used  to  be  discontented  before 
she  told  me  that,  but  now  I  tUnk  it's 
rather  fun.  Well,  wiU  you  venture  in  to- 
morrow 1 " 

"  I  will,  thank  you,"  Geo£frey  said ;  and 
they  parted. 

He  walked  home  rather  slowly,  though 
with  the  risk  of  beinff  late  for  dinner,  for 
he  did  not  particularly  wish  to  overtake 
his  relations.  There  was  no  chance  of 
this,  however.  They  always  walked  fast, 
and  were  far  on  the  way  home  before  he 
had  left  Maggie  Farrant  at  her  door. 

As  they  crossed  one  of  those  high,  down- 
like fields  which  lay  between  the  church 
and  Sutton  Bryans,  WiUiun  Thome  said 
suddenly  to  his  daughter : 

"  Hallo  1    Where's  Geoff  1 " 

''He  stopped  to  speak  to  Miss  Farrant," 
Lucy  answered,  with  some  snappishness  of 
tone. 

"Did  he  really,  though  1"  said  her 
father,  with  some  appearance  of  interest. 
"  That  reminds  me— I  meant  to  have  told 


you.     Anything    up    in    that    quarter, 
LucyT' 

"  What  do  you  mean  1  I  don't  under- 
stand you." 

"  Come,  Lucy,  .everybody  knows  you're 
the  confidante,"  said  Frank. 

'*  I  don't  know  what  you're  both  talking 
about.  I  suppose  Geoffrey  is  going  on 
with  his  picture  of  Miss  Farrant^  and  had 
to  settle  with  her  about  it." 

''Since  when  has  that  little  lass  with 
her  black  curly  wig  become  'Miss  Far- 
rant  '  t "  asked  Frank  disrespectfully.  '*  I 
thought  she  was  Peg,  or  Mag,  or  some- 
thing, all  over  the  place." 

"  Only  In  the  mouths  of  ignorant  people/' 
retorted  his  sister.  '*She  is  grown  up 
now,  and  she  is  Miss  Latimer's  particular 
friend." 

Frank  broke  out  into  one  of  the  noisy 
roars  of  laughter  which  his  family  found 
objectionable. 

"Don't  be  an  ass,  Frank,"  said  his 
father.  "Look  here,  Lucy,  I  meant  to 
tell  you,  but  things  drove  it  out  of  my 
head ;  I  went  to  see  old  Farrant  yesterday 
about  the  rent  of  that  field,  you  know. 
The  girl  was  out,  I  suppose;  anyhow  I 
didn't  see  her.  He  was  more  civilised  than 
usual,  and  took  to  praising  up  Geof&ey 
— said  he  was  a  good-lookfaig  chap  and 
seemed  clever.  He  has  queertastes,  that 
old  fellow,  and  I  believe  he  rather  likes 
anything  with  a  touch  of  foreign  about  it. 
Of  course  he  wanted  to  know  what  had 
taken  Geoffrey  off  in  such  a  hurry,  so  I 
said  he  had  gone  on  some  business  of  his 
own,  and  no  doubt  he'd'  tum  up  again 
soon.  Couldn't  say  more,  for  I  didn't  know 
myself,  you  see.  WeU,  then  the  old  man 
branched  off  from  Geoff  to  his  grand- 
daughter, and  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
in  ms  life — since  I've  known  him,  that  is 
— that  he  was  anxious  about  her,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  her  settied  before  he 
died.    That  wai  queer,  wasn't  it  t " 

"Natural,  I  should  say,"  said  Lucy, 
with  some  dryness.  "Miss  Latimer's 
marriage  wiU  make  all  the  difference  to 
tiiat  girl." 

"So  it  will  I  didn't  think  of  that  at 
the  moment  Well,  then,  it  shows  some 
proper  feeling  in  the  old  man.  He  went 
on  and  told  me  the  girl  would  be  pretty 
well  off— -which  she  ought  to  be,  for  he 
has  been  a  regular  screw  all  his  life,  nearly 
as  bad  as  old  Mr.  Martin — and  that  hiis 
wish  was  for  her  to  marry  Into  some  ffood, 
respectable  old  family  where  she  wouldn't 
have  to  rough  it,  because  clrcumstancea, 
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he  said,  had  perhaps  spoilt  her  a  little.  I 
was  rather  pleased  with  the  way  he  talked. 
Then  he  went  off  again  on  Geoffrey.  I 
wouldn't  say  mnch,  and  in  fact  I  couldn't, 
for  he  did  not  exactly  speak  plain,  you 
understand,  so  I  came  away  and  left  him. 
Bat  I've  little  doubt,  between  myself  and 
you  two,  that  Geoff  can  marry  that  gbl  if 
he  chooses.  And,  'pon  my  soul,  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Um.  He's 
been  fooling  amr  the  moon  long  enoush. 
All  that  nonsense  has  vexed  me  a  lot 
more  than  I  have  said  to  any  of  you. 
WeU,  Lucy,  speak  up.  What's  your 
opinion  f " 

"My  opinion  is,  that  you  and  Mr. 
Farrant  wQl  make  your  plans  in  vaia 
If  (Geoffrey  had  any  thought  of  marrying, 
which  he  has  not,  Maggie  Farrant 
would  not  be  the  woman  for  him.  Get 
the  grandfather  to  make  it  Frank'  in- 
stead. Much  wiser.  Then  he  would  have 
her  settled  near  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life." 

''  Thanks,  Lucy,  my  dear,"  sud  Frank. 
"I'm  awfdly  obliged  to  you,  but  Miss 
Farrant  is  too  much  of  a  fine  lady  for  me." 

"And  too  little  for  Geoffrey,"  Lucy 
muttered  under  her  breath.  "No,"  she 
said  aloud.  "  I  agree  with  you,  father.  I 
wish  Geoff  would  think  of  marrying  some 
nice  girl  But  not  that  gfarL  She  has 
nothi^  in  her.  Miss  Latimer  has  polished 
her  up  on  the  outside,  and  taught  her  to 
read  poetry  and  think  too  much  of  herself. 
No,  we'll  have  something  better  than  that 
for  Geoffrey — something  real,  anyhow." 

<<  Lucy's  jealous. — You're  hard  on  that 
girl,"  came  simultaneously  from  Frank 
and  her  father. 

Lucy  shook  her  head ;  it  was  not  worth 
whfle  to  defend  herself. 

They  passed  the  high  dump  of  firs  and 
descended  the  steep  grassy  path  towards 
the  red  roofs  of  the  farm,  from  which  the 
blue  smoke  of  dinner  rose  in  a  slow  column 
through  the  still  autumn  ahr. 


A  MOMENT'S  PASSION. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

Phil  Datnton  was  as  susceptible  as 
most  artists  in  their  twenty-sixth  year. 
Still  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  be  imperilling  his  happiness,  and 
Beatrice's,  by  just  crossing  to  Capri  for  a 
woeK. 

A  week  is  but  seven  days,  yet  at  twenty- 
five  one  may  live  a  great  deal  in  seven 


days,  especially  if  you  include  the  evenings, 
with  a  bright  moon  to  them,  and  the  B^y 
of  Naples  for  it  to  shine  upoa 

Beatrice  and  her  mother  remained  at 
the  Hotel  Victoria  in  Naples.  They  were 
Falconers,  well-known  people,  and  Phil 
was  engaged  to  Bee.  She  was  a  pretty 
girl,  but  after  the  colder  type  of  English 
beauty.  For  instance,  she  was  not  prone 
to  express  admiration  for  things  and 
landscapes,  though  she  felt  it.  Her 
mother  went  to  and  fro,  looking  at  what 
she  was' bidden  to  look  at,  and  exclaiming : 
"  Wonderful !  What  excellent  taste ! "  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Beatrice  behaved  as 
though  her  mother  spoke  for  her  also. 
Mrs.  Falconer  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman, 
and  carried  her  long-stemmed  tortoiseshell 
glasses  with  considerable  grace. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  about  Bee's 
affection  for  PUl,  who  was  a  cousin  of  a 
remote  kind.  Phil  knew  that  this  was  so ; 
for  had  not  he  felt  the  gentle  pressure 
of  her  arm  in  his  at  moments  of  supreme 
ecstasy;  when,  for  instance,  they  were 
listening  to  the  music  in  tiie  Villa  gardens 
on  a  royal  afternoon  of  May,  or  strolling 
up  and  down  the  Via  Garacciolo  at 
promenade  time,  with  the  crimson  sunset 
clouds  over  the  glorious  Biy,  Vesuvius  a 
beauteous  purple  shade  with  a  gold-tipped 
coronet,  and  the  long  headland  of  Posilippo 
enchanting  as  the  arms  of  a  siren  1  Yes, 
Phil  knew  his  little  cousin  better  than  any 
one  else  in  the  world,  and  was  content 
that  he  was  to  marry  her  when  she  was 
twenty-one. 

As  an  artist  of  means,  the  young  man 
was  not  compelled  to  sue  Nature  and  his 
own  artistic  moods  with  crushing  earnest- 
ness. He  had  about  a  thousand  a  year, 
and  painted  only  when  the  passion  was 
strong  on  him. 

la  Naples,  strange  to  say,  he  had  not 
once  taken  up  a  brush.  Aiid  yet  it  was 
not  so  very  strange,  either.  For  they  had 
lived  in  a  fashionable  whirl,  with  dinners 
and  tennis  in  the  garden  of  the  Prince  di 
Castro— who  adored  til  things  Eaglish — 
suppers  at  Posilippo  under  the  starlight 
with  the  splash  of  the  blue  waves  against 
the  base  of  their  supper-table,  the  theatre, 
and  Wagner's  operas  at  the  great  house  of 
San  Carlo  which  costs  the  Neapolitans  so 
much  to  maintain. 

How  should  the  sweet  spirit  of  art  find 
a  comer  in  Ids  soul  In  the  midst  of  this 
racket  1  It  tried  to  do  so  now  and  again, 
when,  for  example,  they  sat  on  their  hotel 
balcony  and  looked  at  the  moonlight  on 
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the  Baji  and  listened  to  the  seducing 
melody  of  mandolms  below  them.  But 
Beatrice  was  then  its  rival  Her  cold 
little  hands  set  lightly  on  Phil's  sinewy 
brown  ones  banished  it  when  it  seemed 
likely  to  assert  its  noble  sway. 

And  so  in  a  moment  of  dutifulness  to 
his  ideals,  PhO  said,  one  day : 

'<  I  must  go  to  Capri." 

Mrs.  Falconer  declined  positively  to 
make  this  little  voyage  of  four  or  five 
hours.  She  was  wont  to  feel  very  ill 
during  the  crossing  from  Calais  to  Dover. 
Besides,  the  Bay  oi  Kaples  has  vigorous 
little  waves  at  times,  and  the  packet-boat 
is  a  mean  affair. 

''Oh,  mamma!"  sighed  disappointed 
Bee — ^iKit  it  was  no  use. 

That  was  how  Phil  came  to  set  off  by 
himsell  He  waved  his  handkerchief  in 
the  direction  of  the  Hlotel  Victoria  for 
several  minutes,  and  then,  having  lighted 
a  cigar,  turned  his  attention  to  ms  fellow 
passengers  and  the  grey  angular  shape 
which  was  soon  to  declare  itsdf  definitely 
as  the  witching  island  which  Tiberius  tried 
to  make  into  a  palace  and  a  country  seat 
both  in  one. 

The  passengers  were  what  he  expected : 
mostly  Teutomc ;  the  gentlemen  in  German- 
made  straw  hats  and  coats  fitting  t^ht  to 
the  walsti  wearing  spectacles  for  the  most 
part,  with  tin  cases — fci£  sandwiches,  dried 
spedmens,  and  so  forth — slung  from  their 
shoulders,  and  very  much  absorbed  in 
their  Baedekers;  and  the  ladies  enthu- 
siastic enough  to  make  him  shudder.  Two 
or  three  Britons  in  light  suits  lounged 
about,  rejecting  the  adoresses  of  the  men 
who  sell  coraf  pins,  tortoiseshell  combs, 
and  copies  of  Keapolitan  <'  canzoni " ;  but 
he  did  not  feel  drawn  to  them. 

"  I  shall  be  rather  glad  when  I  have  got 
through  the  trip,"  murmured  Phil  to  hun- 
self.  "  I  miss  liee  aheady.  No,  thanks,  I 
don't  want  any.  I  tell  you  I  desire  none 
of  your  things.  Can't  you  leave  a  fellow 
alone,  you  beastly  nuisances  1" 

These  words  were  forced  from  him  by 
the  solicitationa  of  the  deck  merchants, 
who  showed  surprising  patience  and  as- 
siduity. In^the  end  they  were  repaid  for 
their  persistence,  as  usual  Phil,  like 
many  others,  spent  several  francs  in  buy- 
ing Uiem  off  into  another  direction. 

That  night,  however,  in  the  Hotel 
Pagano,  where  you  may  see  some  wonder- 
fulhr  realistic  frescoes  on  the  dining-room 
walls--the  result  of  Capri  wine,  Capri  sun- 
light  and   air,  and    the    exuberance   of 


spirits  that  possesses  the  artist  in  the 
island — ^PhO  was  fain  to  confess  that  he 
felt  marvellously  at  home.  He  had  drunk 
some  excellent  wine  at  the  table  d'h6to, 
not  the  ordinary  table  fluid  by  any  means, 
and  had  enjoyed  some  lively  conversation. 
His  neighbour  was  a  veteran  Finglishman 
who  spent  three  months  annually  in  Capri, 
''and  mean  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  can  toddle, 
sir."  The  gentleman,  like  himself,  had  a 
turn  for  art,  and  had  taken  PbH  to  his 
private  room,  and  shown  him  his  pictures. 

If  tiie  young  man  had  had  the  gift  of 
mental  analysis,  he  would  have  realised 
that  his  exdtoment  was  due  In  a  degree  to 
a  certabd  one  of  these  pictures. 

It  was  a  conventional  enough  study  :  a 
drl  in  Capri  costume,  with  a  pitcher  on 
her  head;  background,  a  staring  white 
wall,  with  the  sun  and  a  lizard  on  it,  and 
the  crest  of  a  palm-tree  above  the  wall. 
But  the  girl's  &ce  won  him  in  a  moment 

Mr.  Brabazon,  the  stranger,  laughed 
when  Phil  expressed  his  admiration. 

"  She's  young  yet ;  in  a  few  years  she'll 
be  a  hag.  If  you  like  I'U  send  round 
word  that  you'd  like  to  have  her  for  a 
sitting  or  two.  It's  a  good  chance,  as  five 
artists  cleared  out  yesterday  to  take  thdr 
canvasses  to  the  show  at  Muan." 

A  sweet,  if  rather  bold  face  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteeui  with  eyes  dove-like,  and 
yet  with  the  most  alluring  of  sl^ht  smiles 
in  their  brown  depths ;  the  lips  just  parted 
with  the  smile ;  white,  even  teeth;  hands 
and  feet  and  ears  all  small  for  a  Southerner. 
Such  was  Carolina  Certi,  the  model 

Brabazon  seemed  a  trifle  amused  at  the 
way  In  which  PhU  expressed  his  sense  of 
the  girl's  beauty. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she's  well  enough ;  with  high 
spirits  like  all  these  Capri  damsels.  She'll 
be  spoilt  out  and  out  by-and-by,  and  box 
a  man's  ears  as  soon  as  look  at  him;  but 
not  yet.  Her  terms  are  ten  francs  the 
sitting,  which  is  mighty  good  pay  for  her. 
She'll  be  a  lass  worm  marrying  in  a  year 
or  two — for  a  Capriot" 

Phil  and  this  Englishman  paced  up  and 
down  the  hotel  garden  between  the  rose- 
trees  under  the  moonlight.  At  ten  o'clock 
they  parted  and  went  to  bed.  But  Bee 
Falconer's  betrothed  did  not  sleep  all  at 
once;  for  the  brown,  ardent  eyes  of  his 
model  of  the  morrow  were  with  him  as  he 
lav.  He  looked  at  Bee's  photograph  in  a 
silver  frame — which  he  was  under  a  self- 
imposed  vow  always  to  take  with  him 
wherever  he  went  —  and  then  looked 
quickly  away.     It  was  rather  absurd  of 
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him,  thus  to  be  almost  infataated  with  a 
dream  figure.  Bat  he  had  the  artistic 
temperament^  which  has  a  wild,  wayward 
will  of  its  own. 

The  next  morning  he  had  but  just 
dressed,  and  his  co£fee  and  rolls  been 
broiu;ht  in,  when  Carolina  Certi  appeared. 

''  I  am  ready,  signor,**  she  said,  as  she 
threw  off  her  red  and  white  gossamer 
shawl,  and  smiled  upon  him  jost  as  she 
smiled  in  Brabazon's  pictore. 

Phfl  coloured,  and  gave  her  a  chair  by 
the  window,  wiUi  the  garden  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees  beneath  its  balcony,  and  the 
lurid  glow  of  the  Capri  sun  on  the  roofs 
and  rocks  beyond.  Then,  at  her  bidding, 
he  began  to  eat  his  breakfast,  while  she 
smoked  one  of  his  Turkish  cigarettes,  and 
they  talked.  The  grace  with  which  she 
puffed  the  perfumed  smoke  was  as  remark- 
able as  the  winsomeness  of  her  face,  and 
her  extraordinary  self-composure. 

"  I  should  like  to  paint  you,  very  much," 
saidPha 

**  Si,  signor ;  it  is  easy.  I  am  here.  It 
is  ten  francs  the  time,  and  I  am  not  rest- 
less. See^  I  fold  my  hands  thus,  and  can 
stand — oh,  so  long,  without  even  winking 
the  eyes." 

**  I  shall  want  you  more  than  onca  Let 
us  say  every  day  for  a  week — at  least" 

PIul  spoke  in  a  hurry.  The  thought 
that  any  one  else  might  come  between  him 
and  her  on  the  morrow,  and,  by  right 
of  two  silver  crowns,  be  able  to  say  "  She 
is  mine  this  day/'  the  thought  hurt  him 
like  the  stab  of  a  knife. 

*<  That,"  sidd  the  fair  Carolina,  <<  will  be 
fifty  francs,  signor ;  it  is  less  by  the  week. 
And  I  wiU  bring  my  meal  with  me." 

"Oh,  no,"  exclaimed  Phil,  oppressed 
indescribably  by  the  mere  notion  of  bar- 
gaining with  beauty.  "I  shall  pay  you 
seventy  francs,  and  if  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  share  my  diimer " 

"The  signor  is  very  amiable,"  replied 
the  girl,  with  a  suule  that  was  as  warm  and 
bright  as  sunlight  itself.  "  It  shall  be  just 
as  the  signor  mshes." 

"That,"  rejoined  Phil,  "is  well,  Carolina. 
I  should  like  to  call  you  Carolina." 

How  the  girl's  bMUtiful,  dove-like  eyes 
opened  at  tldis  naive  observation ! 

"I  am  always  called  Carolina,"  she 
laughed;  "It  is  my  name.  It  would  be 
odd  if  die  si^or  called  me  anything  else." 

PhH  also  laughed.  There  was  no  re- 
sistbg  such  a  girL 

Then  he  unpacked  his  painting  tools, 
the  girl  aU  thewhfle  commenting  on  them. 


and  her  experiences  with  the  various  artists 
of  Europe  who  had  already  copied— or 
tried  to  copy — ^her  pretty  face. 

"  Some  of  them,  signor,  do  not  please 
me.  They  fidget  incredibly.  I  am  to 
stand  one  way  one  minute,  and  then  they 
begin ;  but  they  are  not  satisfied,  and  they 
must  stop  and  turn  me  round,  and  though 
I  do  not  mind  it  much,  it  becomes  tiresome, 
the  dgnor  understands." 

"  Oh,  I  will  not  annoy  you  like  that," 
said  Phil  kindly.  "  I'm  not  a  real  artist, 
only  an  amateur." 

"  That  means,  signor,  that  you  love  to 
paint,  but  do  not  sell  what  you  paint.  Is 
it  not  sol" 

"Pretty  much,  Carolina." 

How  the  light  played  about  the  girl's 
eyes,  and  lips,  and  glossy  long  hair  while 
she  talked  !  Phil  saw  it  all,  even  though 
he  appeared  to  be  otherwise  engaged. 
When  at  length  the  easel  was  set  and  he 
had  taken  the  crayon  in  his  hand,  he  was 
trembling,  positively  trembling,  f  <»  all  his 
light  words. 

"The  signor  wi}^  like  the  left  side 
of  mf  face  best,"  remarked  Carolina,  as 
she  turned  In  profile.  "  It  is  often  so,  I 
am  told." 

"With  you,"  said  Phil,  "it  does  not 
matter ; "  and  content  with  the  girl's  own 
pose,  he  set  to  work. 

He  worked  for  an  hour,  and  then  threw 
down  the  crayon,  and  drew  a  chair  close  to 
the^l. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "about  yourself. 
With  whom  do  you  live,  and  do  you  wish 
to  pass  your  life  in  this  Uttle  Island  1 " 

Carolina  folded  her  hands  in  her  1^), 
with  Phil's  permission  took  another 
cigarette,  and  answered  his  enquiries. 

"It  has  been  asked  of  me  before, 
signor.  There  was  a  large  Oerman 
gentleman  with  a  beard  down  so  low" 
(isAie  put  her  hand  to  her  waist),  "  and  he 
was  so  interested  In  me  that  he  visited 
the  house,  and  drank  the  wine  of  my 
father's  own  pressing,  out  of  our  own  cups. 
He  was  so  'simpatico,'  and  when  I  lu^ 
sat  to  him  for  three  days — only  think, 
signor — ^he  desired  me  in  marriage." 

Phil  started. 

"Desired  you  In  marriage — and  you, 
what  did  yon  say,  Carolina  1 " 

"  Oh,  signor,  he  was  an  old  man,  fifty ; 
and  my  mother  she  laughed.  And  when 
he  heard  the  laugh  the  gentleman  wont 
away  pidling  at  his  beard,  which  was  gray, 
and  he  left  Capri  by  the  next  steamer.  It 
was  so  droll.    But  I  have  not  answered 
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the  Bignor's  kfnd  questions.  My  father  is 
Giacomo  Certi,  and  we  have  a  little  white 
cottage  under  Anacapri,  where  I  was  bom 
and  my  three  other  Uttle  sisters.  Is  that 
what  tiie  signor  wished  to  know  of  me  1 " 

<<  Thank  yon,  Carolina." 

Master  Phil  strode  twice  up  and  down 
the  room  with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets. 
The  girl  thmst  her  head  from  the  window 
and  exchanged  a  few  merry  words  in 
dialect  with  one  of  the  hotel  servants  in 
the  garden. 

"  Carolma ! " 

"  Yes,  signor." 

<^  Here  are  the  ten  francs  for  to-day.  I 
shall  not  work  any  more  nntil  to-morrow." 

"  Oh|  bat  it  is  a  very  short  day.  I  do 
not  deserve  so  much  money  for  so  little 
time." 

<' Oblige  me  by  taking  it — ^and  to- 
morrow, at  the  same  time." 

Wifch  a  charming  shrug  of  her  pretty 
shoulders  and  a  sort  of  curtsey,  the  girl 
then  took  the  money,  and  smiled  herself 
away. 

When  she  was  gof  e  Phil  continued  to 
walk  about,  without  casting  so  mufih  as  a 
glance  at  the  canvas.  This  lasted  half  an 
hour,  and  then  he  snatched  up  his  hat 
and  wandered  forth  he  cared  not  whither. 

To  Mr.  Brabazon,  and  one  or  two 
others  who  got  wind  of  it,  Phil's  attach- 
ment seemed  quite  a  matter  of  course.  It 
became  an  attachment  after  the  second 
sitting.  The  young  man  resisted  it  so 
Ibng.  Then  he  told  Carolina  that  she 
was  the  desire  of  his  heart,  and  that  he 
would  never  wed  any  one  but  hersell 

The  girl  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
being  so  much  in  earnest. 

''You  will  soon  forget  me,  signor, 
when  you  return  to  iN'aples,''  she  said. 
But  Phfl  protested  that  it  would  not, 
could  not  be.  The  very  innocence  of  her 
attempt  to  play  the  part  of  Angel  of 
Prudence  for  him,  did  but  the  more  increase 
his  Infatuation. 

Instead  of  having  her  to  sit  for  him  and 
his  pafait-brushes,  he  took  her  here  and 
there  about  the  island.  He  hired  a  boat 
on  purpose,  and  kept  it  in  a  nook  under  the 
headland  Capocchia.  Carolina  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  moment, 
ISlo  the  true  Sautherner  she  was.  She 
even  yielded  to  his  urgings  that  she  should 
call  htm  b/  his  Christian  name.  *'  Filipo 
mio"  sounded  wondrous  sweet  on  those 
pretty  lips  of  hers. 

At  the  hotel  he  made  a  confidant  of  Mr. 


Brabazon.  This  gentleman,  though  he 
made  light  of  the  affair,  ventured  on  the 
whole  to  advise  Phfl  not  to  go  too  fisr. 

"  But,"  protested  the  young  man,  '<  did 
you  not  say  it  is  ofton  done  1  Who  Is 
that  rich  Englishman  that  lives  by  Ana- 
eapri  with  a  Capri  woman  for  wifel 
And  there  are  others  In  Naples.  Why, 
bless  my  soul,  I  think  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  Carolina  and  any  other 
girl  In  the  world  1 " 

'  Qaite  so,  I  don't  deny  It.  Bat  remem- 
ber what  she  i&  Her  parents  are  not 
wholly  the  simple  rustics  you  might  fanc^. 
You  have  given  the  girl  presents — ^forgive 
my  alluding  to  them;  these  are  so  much 
property.  The  old  folks  know  her  beauty 
won't  last  for  ever '^ 

<'Mr.  Brabazon!"  exclaimed  Phil, 
much  shocked. 

But  the  other  merely  laughed  and 
nodded. 

"  It  is  the  way  of  the  world — of  Capri," 
he  said.  *'  Kemember  this  Is  the  island  of 
the  airen&" 

"  Oh,  confound  those  old  legends  1  I'm 
resolved." 

''So  be  it,  my  dear  fellow;  then  all 
happiness  attend  you.  Possibly  it  may; 
I  don't  know.  Life  is  a  queer  uncertain 
business  at  the  best." 

That  night  Master  Phil  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Beatrice  Falconer,  and  a  short 
one  to  Mrs.  Falconer.  The  tone  of  these 
letters  affected  the  ladies  differentiy.  Mr& 
Falconer  said  "  The  boy  is  mad ! "  when  she 
read  hers.  But  Bee  shed  tears  and  said 
little  or  nothing. 

The  more  Mrs.  Falconer  pondered  over 
her  letter,  the  more  impatient  she  became. 

"  He  must  be  mad,"  she  said  at  dinner 
that  evening.  And,  for  the  poor  fellow's 
own  service,  though  not  without  Inward 
shuddering,  she  resolved  that  the  Capri 
boat  of  the  following  day  should  see  her 
on  Its  deck. 

But  as  it  happened,  that  very  evening 
was  a  time  of  bitter  humiliation  for  Phu 
Djiynton.  It  was  an  evening  of  golden 
sunlight,  meltmg  gradually  into  silver 
moonlight,  with  all  those  surpassing  cloud 
and  scenic  accompaniments  which  are 
part  of  the  fascination  of  the  littie  island. 

PhQ  dined  at  the  table  d'h6!;e,  but 
hurried  away  ere  half  the  courses  were 
through.  Carolina  was  waiting  for  him  in 
the  doorway  of  the  shoe-shop  in  the  tiny 
piazza  of  the  town;  and  together  they 
sauntered  down  the  lanes  between  roses 
and  geraniums,  to  the  littie  boat  place. 
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They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when, 
^  with  a  shy  glance  into  her  lover's  eyes,  the 
girl  remarked : 

^''  Giovannfno  is  home  to-day." 

''  And  who  may  Giovannino  be  T'  asked 
Phil,  smiling. 

''Oh,  he  is  Giovannina  He  is  very 
passionate,  that  is  the  worst  of  him.  We 
were  brought  np  together,  and " 

«  Well  1 " 

"He  is  my  own  age,  or  a  little  older, 
not  mnch." 

Phil  pressed  the  round  arm  that  hang 
on  his,  looked  merrily  into  Carolina's  dark 
eyes,  the  onusoal  expression  in  wiiich  did 
not  trouble  him,  and  having  laughed  again, 
dismissed  Giovannino  from  his  mind.  • 

But  when  they  came  to  the  Capocchia 
creek,  a  man  in  a  blue  cotton  jacket  and 
with  a  light  woollen  cap  on  his  head  was 
seen  sitting  on  the  gunwale  of  their  boat. 

**  That,"  said  Carolina^ ''  is  Giovannino," 
and  she  withdrew  her  arm  from  his. 

However,  Giovannino,  since  that  was 
his  name,  luid  seen  them,  and  was  already 
approaching  them  rapidly.  He  began  to 
caU  out  phrases  which  Phil  knew  were 
reproaches  and  insults,  and  when  he  was 
close  to  them  it  sesmed  as  if  he  would  ill- 
treat  the  girl. 

"Keep  your  distance,"  said  Phil 
angrily. 

The  man  lifted  his  cap  sardonically. 

"  Enough,"  he  said.  **  I  do  not  allow 
my  <  sposa '  to  keep  company  with  j6a  any 
longer,  signor." 

" '  Sposa  1 ' "  cried  Phil,  and  he  felt  as  if 
he  could  eat  dust  from  very  shame. 

"In  effect,  it  is  the  same  thing.  We 
shall  be  married  within  the  month.  She 
has  always  been  mine — ^from  the  first. 
Make  your  adieux,  signor,  I  beg ;  for  she 
and  I  return  together  thiiB  night,  without 
you." 

Phil  stood  like  one  petrified.  Then  he 
turned  upon  the  girL  There  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  He  saw  in  her  face  that 
vague  expression  of  attachment — ^not 
towards  tiim — which  the  Southern  woman 
wears  in  the  presence  of  her  heart's 
master. 

''It  is  true,  Carolina  1"  he  asked 
dismally. 

"  Si,  signor,"  she  replied. 

Mrs.  Falconer  was  horribly  ill  during 
the  passage  the  next  morning.  She  looked 
extremely  yellow  when  Phil  was  brought 
to  her.  But  her  physical  dfscomfort  soon 
gave  up  troubling  her  when  she  heiurd  the 


young  man's  sorrowful  tale  to  its  glad 
conclusion. 

"  Will  Bee  ever  forgive  me  1 "  he  asked. 

''  You'll  have  to  put  the  question  to  her, 
my  dear  boy,"  replied  the  lady  hilariously. 
''  Certainly  it  was  very,  very  wrong  of  you 
to  be  led  away  like  tiiat  They  are  a 
dreadful  people,  these  Italians  —  the 
women,  I  mean.  You  must  take  us  home 
next  week,  Phil,  if  you  please." 

*'  Then  you  think  she  will  not  be  hard 
on  me ) " 

''  I'm  sure  she  won't ;  besides,  you  really 
look  quite  sufficiently  punished." 

To  tell  the  truth,  Bee  Falconer  showed 
no  rancour  at  all  when  Phil  unbosomed 
himself  to  her.  But  she  could  not  veil 
the  gladness  in  her  eyes,  and  her  heart's 
gratitude  for  this  speedy  return  to  her  of 
the  lover  whom  she  thought  she  had  lost 
As  for  Phil,  he  felt  that  Bee  was  really 
dearer  to  him  than  she  had  ever  yet  been. 


THE  ACTIVE  LIFE. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  is 
the  better  kind  of  life  for  mortals  like  our- 
selves— an  active  or  an  inactive  one.  In 
otfier  planets  the  conditions  of  existence 
may  be  different,  and  the  ideal  life  will 
also  be  different.  But  with  us,  and  espe- 
cially with  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
temperate  zone  of  the  world,  the  more  stir 
and  vigour  the  better  we  thrive ;  the  more 
assured  are  we  that  we  are  acting  up  to  our 
capacities. 

According  to  George  Sand,  happiness 
itself  consists  in  the  untrammeUed  exercise 
of  our  faculties.  Some  would  take  excep- 
tion to  this  definition.  It  seems  to  be 
rather  a  large  order,  as  the  saying  is ;  nor 
does  it  take  account  of  the  various  salutary 
restraints  upon  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual which  civilisation  imposes.  But 
within  bounds  it  is  a  reasonable  state- 
ment Even  as  a  man  may  be  said  to 
dine  well  who  eats  heartily  of  ten  courses, 
or  to  dine  badly  if  he  can  afford  himself 
only  a  morsel  of  fried  fish  and  a  piece  of 
bread;  so  the  man  who  lives  up  to  his 
f actdties  and  finds  entertainment  and  em- 
ployment for  every  hour  of  his  day  is 
better  off  tiian  his  fellow  who  developes  in 
but  one  direction,  and  fancies  he  fulfils  his 
destiny  by  living  laboriously  in  that  one 
direction  alone. 

Our  instincts  are  all  for  movement  In 
childhood  our  nurses  realise  this  a  good 
deal  more  than  we  do.  It  is  a  spontaiMOUS 
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impoke  with  us.  Of  conrae  theie  are  ex- 
oeptionB  to  the  rale.  Bat  for  these  excep- 
tions the  doctor  is  called  in,  and  them  he 
doses  with  varloas  invigorating  and  nasty 
medicines  to  bring  them  to  tiieir  normal 
state  and  emphasize  their  innate  appetite 
for  miBchieyoas  or  wanton  activity.  The 
norsery  qaarrels  and  battles  royid  are  all 
excosable,  nay,  nataral  incidents  of  ^Mdish 
life.  Tender-minded  aants  may,  indeed, 
think  very  highly  of  the  dispoidtion  of 
those  little  mortals  who  occapy  themselves 
with  pictare-books,  and  love  rather  to  be 
fondled  and  say  sweet  things  aboat  all 
with  whom  they  come  into  touch.  Bat 
grandmothers  and  other  persons  of  expe- 
rience shake  their  heads  at  sach  angelic 
condact.  There  mast  be,  they  say,  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  child's  constitation. 
It  would  be  a  better  aagary  for  its  future 
if  it  would  get  into  a  tearing  passion  and 
vex  nurse  by  breaking  things  right  and 
left,  or  even  discolour  its  spofless  pinafore 
with  the  blood  of  its  own  little  brothers 
and  sisters  as  a  witness  to  its  rampant  pug- 
nacity. They  foresee  the  time  when  this 
subdued  little  one  and  its  pretty  ways  shall 
no  longer  brighten  the  earth.  A  small 
green  mound  and  a  plaintive  inscription 
shall  proclaim  to  the  world  that  it  died 
because  it  lacked  the  usual  elements  of 
activity. 

Our  globe  itself,  we  are  told,  is  an  ag- 
gregation of  living  molecules  permeated  by 
a  force  which  keeps  the  molecules  per- 
petually in  motion.  We  are  small  samples 
of  the  planet  we  inhabit.  The  blood  in 
our  veins  compels  us  to  bestir  ourselves. 
«  Would  you,"  it  seems  to  say  to  us,  "  de- 
compose in  liife  1  That  is  the  fate  of  men 
and  women  who  yield  to  a  certain  depraved 
torpor  which  comes  to  tempt  them.  They 
are  like  stagnant  ponds  in  which  divers 
noisome  tidnm  breed,  and  which  become 
unsightly  and  impure  and  choked  with 
parasitical  vegetation.  You  are  meant  to 
be  as  a  flowing  river,  crystal  clear  and  re- 
freshing to  the  eye,  good  in  yourself  and  a 
benefit  to  others.  Therefore,  obey  the 
mandates  I  issue  with  each  pulsation  of 
your  heart.  Be  active,  and  you  shidl  have 
your  reward." 

The  parallel  thus  suggested  might  profit- 
ably be  pushed  somewhat  further.  There  is 
no  denying  that  even  in  the  present  era  of 
human  life  all  our  inclinations  and  desires 
are  not  of  a  convenient  kind.  Out  of 
question,  a  life  of  activity  is  the  best  anti- 
dote to  these  perverse  appetites  in  us.  The 
stagnant  pond  holds  all  tiie  garbage  and 


foul  things  that  are  cast  into  it.  They  rot 
and  fester  in  it  and  add  to  its  impurity.  It 
cannot  but  be  so.  There  is  no  vent  by 
which  they  can  be  driven  out  of  the  water 
they  pollute.  Not  so  the  river.  Tou  may 
throw  a  dead  dog  into  it.  For  a  moment 
or  two  ihate  is  defilement ;  but  the  stream 
does  not  pause  to  dissect  this  unwelcome 
subject.  It  takes  it  and  hurries  it  down 
its  course,  and  at  the  first  suitable  spot 
sweeps  it  on  to  the  bank  or  carries  it  head- 
long into  the  sea.  Thus  it  gets  rid  of  it 
Nor  is  it  then  a  whit  tiie  worse  for  the 
experience. 

So  with  active  and  inactive  persons. 
The  man  whose  brain  is  concentrated  on 
many  objects,  and  whose  hand  itches  to  be 
at  work  upon  them,  each  in  due  order,  has 
no  time  to  cherish  into  vigour  the  stray 
thoughts  and  germs  of  temptation  and  evil 
which  drift  into  him.  He  does  not  harbour 
them.  They  float  about  like  flower  pollen 
in  the  air,  and  disappear  without  having 
found  any  fertilised  resting-place.  This  u 
well  for  tile  man,  though  it  is  not  so  much 
himself  as  his  aptitu<ks  that  are  to  be 
thanked  for  it 

But  on  the  other  hand,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  us  prove  daily  that 
there  is  no  such  soil  for  vice  to  fatten  upon 
as  idleness  and  inertia. 

The  inactive  man  is  a  more  repellent 
object  than  the  inactive  woman,  and  he 
drifts  into  worse  sloughs.  There  is  no  need 
to  particularise  about  them. 

Some  people  are  so  constituted  or  so 
train  themselves  that  they  resent,  as  if  it 
were  a  crime,  marked  energy  in  their 
fellows.  To  them,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  so 
much  a  marvel  as  a  monster !  ''  Why  does 
he  make  so  much  fussi "  they  ask.  *'  Yfhj 
does  any  one  excite  himself  about  the 
affairs  of  life  1 " 

These  are  the  ultra  Conservatives  of 
existence.  They  have  their  niche  secured, 
and  they  grow  selfish,  or  at  least  incon- 
siderate of  others. 

Such  persons  would  arrest  the  merry 
motions  of  the  child,  confine  it  to  low- 
ceilinged  rooms  when  it  yearns  for  the 
open  air  and  the  green  fields,  and  do  all  in 
their  power  to  retard  the  movement  of  the 
world  itself.  They  would  have  to-morrow 
the  same  as  to-day,  and  to-day  they  model 
exactiy  upon  the  life  they  lived  yesterday. 

WeU,  as  far  as  they  themselvies  are  con- 
cerned, one  need  not  dispute  with  them 
about  their  wisdom  or  folly  in  the  matter. 
The  passive  vegetating  state  does  suit  some 
people.    They  come  full-blown,  as  it  were, 
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Into  ezutence,  and  their  minds  do  not 
crave  for  growth  like  the  minds  of  the 
majority. 

Bat  thej  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
fetter  ttie  instincts  of  others  who  do  not 
resemble  them.  This  is  murder  of  indi- 
yiduality — nothing  less.  It  is  also  blatant 
stupidity.  What  if  they  have  met  trouble 
in  the  dawn  of  their  lives  and  been  dis- 
comfited in  the  dud  1  They  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  because  they  were  defeated, 
others,  dependent  on  them,  are  no  stronger 
than  they  were.  There  is  no  such  growth 
as  that  wUch  proceeds  from  victory  over 
the  troubles  which  assail  the  wayfarer  in 
life,  popping  at  him,  like  skirmishers  in  a 
wood,  when  least  he  looks  for  them.  And 
these  weskk  deserters  from  the  active  life 
think  they  do  well  to  stretch  out  their 
perforated  pinions  and  invite  the  young  to 
shelter  beneath  them !  They  are  as  idiotic 
as  the  authorities  in  Paris  of  whom'Mon- 
strelet  tells,  in  the  year  1465.  "  On  Saint 
John  Baptist's  Day,  in  that  year,  as  some 
youths  were  bathing  In  the  Seine,  they 
were  drowned,  which  caused  a  prodama- 
ti<m  in  all  Paris  to  forbid  any  one  In  future 
to  bathe  in  the  river.''  They  are  also  more 
than  Idiotic ;  they  are  positively  criminal. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  it  may  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish between  persons  in  whom  the 
instinct  of  activity  is  strong  and  those  in 
whom  it  is  weak  or  stifled.  You  see 
people  going  through.tiie  business  of  life  in 
a  phlegmatic  way,  that  appears  to  stamp 
them  as  mere  automata.  Yet  all  the  while 
their  minds  are  living  with  marked  in- 
tensity. Take  Spinoza,  for  example. 
Doubtless,  as  a  spectacle-maker,  he  was 
not  an  Inspiring  sight.  But  his  thoughts 
were  at  work  far  more  ardentiy  than  his 
hands.  The  heaven-intoxicated  man  was 
anything  rather  than  an  idler. 

Lotds  Stevenson  and  others  of  our 
modem  writers  who  preach  the  gospel  of 
idleness — or  affect  to— are  not  themselves 
types  of  inactivity.  They  do,  in  fact,  but 
take  hold  of  the  faiterludes  of  life  and  ex- 
aggerate tiie  profit  that  may  be  got  from 
them.  Pitching  stones  into  the  sea  is  no 
such  bad  pastime  for  an  hour  or  two ;  but 
It  is  dangerous  to  recommend  the  practice 
Indiscriminately.  It  suits  men  of  vigorous 
minds  for  perhaps  one  day  in  a  hundred ; 
but  can  you  conceive  it  as  good  in  any  way 
for  the  athlete  who  has  not  half  enough 
calls  upon  his  bodily  strength! 

I  remember  crosdng  the  Atiantic  with  a 
man  who  struck  me,  at  first  sight,  as  a 
vezy  la2y  fellow.     He  was  about  thirty 


years  of  age,  dark  of  eye  and  complexion, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  perniciously  fond  of 
lounging  about  with  a  cigarette  between 
his  lips,  just  staring  at  the  green  and  white 
waves.  I  did  not  get  into  conversation 
with  him  until  the  third  day  of  the  voyage. 
Then  I  immediately  reformed  my  idea  of 
him.  He  was  a  distinguished  Oxford  man, 
who  had  not  found  the  mental  activity  of 
university  life  enough  for  him.  He  craved 
developement  in  other  directions  also.  And 
so  he  was  going  off  to  Manitoba  to  see 
what  he  could  do  with  a  Government  grant 
of  land.  Of  course  he  had  capital,  though 
not  much.  He  also  had  acquaintances 
whither  he  was  going.  But  it  was  a  bold 
step,  and  only  luely  to  be  justified  in  the 
case  of  a  man  of  quite  exceptional  endow- 
ments. As  a  rule,  the  mind  is  jealous  of 
uncommon  accomplishment  In  the  body, 
even  as  the  body  seems  to  resent  too  much 
mental  cleverness.  You  can  rarely  excel 
in  both  departments.  It  seems  best  for 
the  average  man  to  content  himself  with 
a  merely  creditable  uniform  developement 
There  will  stUl  be  plenty  of  scope  for  his 
activity.  Neither  the  prize-fighter  nor  the 
old-fashioned  University  don  seem  satis- 
factory specimens  of  humanity.  They  are 
the  two  poles,  between  which  the  average 
man  may  be  counselled  to  attempt  to  steer. 

Ours  is  not  an  age  in  which  the  old- 
fashioned  contemplative  person  will  meet 
with  much  sympathy.  No  doubt  there  was 
a  certain  charm  in  the  infinite  quietude  of 
such  an  existence  as  Wordsworth's.  But 
the  charm  would  not  declare  itself  until 
the  man  had  been  broken  in — perhaps 
rather  painfully — to  the  career.  At  first, 
the  primeval  yearnings  for  more  stir  would 
be  sure  to  make  themselves  felt.  While 
tethered,  of  set  purpose,  to  this  or  that 
little  rural  nook,  the  mind  could  hardly 
fail  at  times  to  scamper  off  hither  ana 
thither,  and  the  body  would  long  to  ac- 
company the  mind.  But  the  (Usdpline 
once  assimilatedi  much  happiness  of  a  pas- 
sive kind  might  result. 

But  imagine  Wordsworth  face  to  face 
with  a  modem  troop  of  cyclists,  ruling  the 
way  in  that  tjrrannical  mode  of  theirs  1 
This  fairly  differentiates  our  time  from  his. 
The  cycle  is  a  type  of  our  activity.  It  is 
strenuous  In  the  extreme.  We  have  learnt 
a  great  deal  In  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
our  appetite  has  grown  with  our  know- 
ledge. Let  those  who  please  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  wild  flowers  and 
infinitesimal  insects.  The  cycle  offers  a 
larger  programme — a  programme,  Indeed, 
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that  may  be  stretched  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  indiyidna].    . 

It  is  something  of  a  tmism  to  say  that  a 
man  succeeds  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  his  activities.  Oar  American  coosins 
realise  this  more  folly  than  we  do.  We 
are  too  apt  to  believe  that  a  failore  in  one 
department  of  commercial  life  implies  in- 
ability to  succeed  in  any  department.  It 
is  a  thousand  pities  that  it  is  so.  The  mere 
prejudice  injures  us.  But  in  America  the 
case  is  understood  more  sanely.  It  is  ap- 
preciated there  that  a  man  may  make  his 
own  groove,  and  the  idea  that  there  is 
any  limitation  to  his  activities  within  the 
bounds  of  his  strength  is  scouted  as  it 
deserves  to  be. 

Some  think  that  Carlyle,  whfle  living 
the  life  of  a  student,  was  all  the  while 
dying  to  be  something  much  more  active. 
It  is  extremely  likely  that  there  were  mo- 
ments in  his  life  when  he  would  even  have 
enlisted,  had  a  recruiting-sergeant  been  at 
hand  to  take  advantage  of  his  mood.  But 
upon  the  whole  we  may  doubt  if  he  would 
have  done  better  for  Idmself  in  any  other 
sphere  than  that  he  chose  and  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  so  thoroughly.  There  was 
no  lack  of  energy  in  his  career,  though 
objectively  it  was  not  apparent.  The 
occasional  growls  which  he  vents  against 
the  literary  life  must  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  They  merely  mark  the  dis- 
content of  the  natural  man  with  the 
station  of  which  he  fancies  he  has  long  ago 
exhausted  all  the  pleasures. 

As  a  corrective  to  Carlyle  on  this  point, 
Ernest  Benan  may  be  mentioned.  In  his 
''Becollections''  he  is  almost  superlative 
in  praise  of  the  scholar's  life.  He  would 
not  vary  his  career  if  he  were  called  upon 
to  live  it  again.  Tet  even  in  him  the 
instinct  of  energy  at  the  back  of  all  of  us 
leads  him  to  express  the  hope  that  he  will 
die  a  quick,  vigorous  death — be  shot  or 
knocked  on  the  nead. 

<<Ltfe  must,"  we  are  told,  ''be  active 
and  vigorous,  else  death  is  preferable  to 
it." 

It  is  wholesome  counsel.  The  Buddhist 
who  gradually  extinguishes  his  activities  is 
not  at  all  admirable  to  us.  He  thinks  he 
thereby  attains  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To 
us  it  appears  that  he  is  simply  a  lunatic. 


WIVES  FOR  SALE. 


We  frequently  hear  of  articles  in  French 
news  and  literary  papers  in  which  the 


assertion  is  gravely  and  seriously  made 
that  the  sale  of  wives  in  Ei^land  is 
of  daily  occurrence.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  stated  in  a  leading  journal  that 
**  The  kingdom  of  Queen  Victoria  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe  where  a  man  has 
a  right  to  sell  his  wife  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  like  a  horse  or  a  donkey.  It  is 
certain  that  the  possibility  of  selling  his 
wife  with  her  head  in  a  halter,  and  of 
handing  her  over  to  the  highest  bidder,  Is 
a  proceeding  much  simpler,  and  above  all 
more  lucrative  for  the  parties  interested, 
than  divorce.  Happily  for  the  English 
ladies,  the  husbands  disposed  to  trot  out 
their  wives  in  the  streets  at  the  end  of  a 
cord  are  few  in  number,  but  if  they  wish 
it  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  satis- 
fying the  whim.  It  seems  strange  that  in 
a  country  where  women  are  asking  for  the 
right  to  vote,  they  have  not  yet  taken  the 
initiative  in  a  movement  to  repeal  this 
antiquated  law,  the  last  trace  of  bondage 
in  the  laws  of  a  civilised  nation." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  an 
intelligent  Englishman  that  at  no  time  was 
it  legal  for  an  Englishman  to  "  trot  out " 
his  wife  at  the  end  of  a  cord,  and  sell  her 
to  the  highest  bidder.  It  is,  however,  a 
lamentable  fact  that  a  belief  still  prevails, 
even  in  this  country,  of  the  legality  of  this 
odious  and  degrading  practice;  but  it  is 
confined  to  the  lower  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, and  to  foreigners,  who  do  not 
know  the  respect  fn  wnich  we  Englishmen 
hold  our  women  folk.  Old  creeds  always  die 
hard,  but  we  may  reasonably  hope  we 
shall  soon  have  seen  and  heard  the  last  of 
wife-selling  in  England. 

In  the  past  the  conviction  was  deeply 
rooted  that  a  husband  might  lawfully  sell 
his  wife  by  auction  to  another,  or  by 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  provided  he 
delivered  her  over  with  a  halter  about  her 
neck.  If  the  wife  resisted,  doubts  arose 
whether  the  sale  could  or  could  not  be 
carried  out;  but  in  most  cases  the  wife 
was  quite  as  ready  to  depart  as  her  spouse 
was  to  get  rid  of  her. 

The  sales  were  duly  reported  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazbes  of  the  period, 
without  any  special  comment^  as  items 
of  everyday  news.  In  some  instances 
market  tolls  were  collected,  similar  to 
those  charged  for  animals  brought  to  the 
public  market  An  examination  of  old 
journals,  such  as  the  *^  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," the  <*Annuid  Eegister,"  and  the 
like,  furnishes  quite  a  fund  of  instances. 

Maidens  and  widows  of  good  repute  are 
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DOt  averse  to  a  little  pleasant  banter  aboat 
being  leased  for  life  as  another  name  for 
matrimony.  Bat  in  bygone  times  this 
pleasantry  was  sometimes  elaborated  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  In  fact|  it  was  carried 
to  the  extent  of  actually  leasing  married 
women  for  a  tenn  of  years. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  daring  the 
later  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  the  marital  relations  among  the 
hombler  classes  were  mach  distarb^l  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  Army  and  IlTavy. 
Thoasands  of  English  soldiers  and  sailors 
died  abroad,  either  in  battje  or  under 
many  of  the  contingencies  arising  out  of 
war ;  whQe  other  thousands,  though  not  so 
many,  had  become  prisoners,  or  permanent 
settlers,  in  foreign  countries.  Soldiers'  and 
sailors'  wives,  at  the  best  of  times,  are  in 
a  precarious  position^  but  in  those  days  it 
was  doubtful  indeed.  Not  hearing  of 
their  husbands  for  several  years,  many  of 
these  wives,  believing  them  to  be  dead, 
married  agabi.  In  some  cases  the  husband 
had  not  died;  he  came  home,  but  found 
it  no  home  for  him.  Many  of  the  wife 
sales  of  the  period  took  place  under  these 
circumstances,  and  ttie  authorities  winked 
at  irregularities  which  obviously  arose  out 
of  an  abnormal  state  of  society. 

According  to  Mr.  John  Timb  the  custom 
of  purchasing  wives  was  universal  among 
andent  nations,  and  obtained  to  some 
extent  among  the  higher  order  of  society. 
Of  this  an  instance  may  be  found  in 
Orimaldi's  ''Origines  Genealogicee"  (1828), 
in  which  John  de  Oamoys,  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Ralph  de  Camoys,  yielded  up  to  Sir 
William  de  Paynel,  knight,  his  wife  Mar- 
gerie,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  de 
Gratesden,  and  makes  over  to  Sir  William 
all  her  goods  and  chattels,  and  consents 
and  grants  that  she  shall  abide  and  remain 
with  him  diujng  his  pleasure.  The  lady, 
however,  objected  to  being  thus  disposed 
of,  and  upon  her  appealing  to  the  protection 
of  tihe  law,  the  grant  was,  in  1302,  pro- 
nounced by  Parliament  to  be  invalid. 

Since  that  time,  but  mostly  from  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  repeated 
cases  of  sides  of  "drives  have  taken  place. 
Some  of  those  which  became  known  and 
were  made  public  are  here  arranged  in 
chronological  order. 

In  1750  a  man  and  his  wife  falling 
into  discourse  with  a  grazier,  at  Parham, 
in  Ncnfolk,  the  husband  o£fered  him  his 
wife  in  exchange  for  an  ox,  provided  he 
would  let  him  choose  one  out  of  his  drova 
The  grazier  accepted  the  proposal,  and  the 


wife  readily  agreed  to  it.  Accordingly 
they  met  the  next  day,  when  the  woman 
was  delivered  to  the  grazier,  with  a  new 
halter  around  her  neck,  and  the  husband 
received  a  bullock  which  he  subsequently 
sold  for  six  guineas. 

The  first  recorded  sale  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  Third,  occurred  in  the 
month  of  March,  1766.  In  this  case  a 
carpenter  of  Southwark,  named  Higginson, 
went  into  an  ale-house  for  his  morning 
draught ;  there  he  met  a  fellow  carpenter, 
and  their  conversation  turned  on  wives. 
The  carpenter,  whose  name  history  has 
not  recorded,  lamented  that  he  had  no 
wife.  Higginson,  on  the  other  hand, 
lamented  that  he  had,  and  expressed 
regret  there  was  no  way  except  murder 
by  which  he  could  rid  himself  of  her.  The 
carpenter  assured  Higginson  that  there 
was  a  way — ^the  old  English  custom  had 
made  it  quite  lawful  for  a  husband  to  sell 
his  own  rib.  "  "So  one  would  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  buy  mine,"  sighed  Higginson. 
"  I  would  do  so,"  the  other  promptly  re- 
plied, ''and  think  I  had  made  a  good 
bargain  too."  "Donel"  shouted  the  de- 
lighted husband,  who  clinched  the  bargain 
on  the  spot.  Mrs.  Higginson  was  auly 
claimed  by  her  new  lord,  and  went  willingly 
enough  and  lived  with  him  as  his  wife. 
In  a  few  days,  however,  Higginson  either 
grew  tired  of  his  mateless  home  or  sus- 
pected that  he  had  not  done  right,  and 
went  to  the  other  carpenter's  house,  de- 
manding his  wife  back.  Mrs.  Higginson 
strenuously  refused  to  leave  her  new  lord. 
'*  A  sale  is  a  sale,''  said  she,  "  and  not  a 
joke."  Higginson  went  again  and  again, 
but  to  no  purpose,  and  after  a  week  or 
two  ceased  ciJIine.  His  wife  had  just 
begun  to  conclude  that  he  had  at  last  quietly 
resigned  his -claim,  when  she  was  cited  to 
appear  before  a  coroner's  jury  and  identify 
her  husband,  who  had  settled  the  question 
by  hanging  himself.  The  price  pdd  for 
the  woman  is  not  recorded. 

Another  sale,  occurred  in  the  summer 
of  1767.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
man  selling  the  ''chattel"  had  no  legal 
right  over  it,  she  being  simply  a  wife 
by  courtesy.  Her  reputed  husband  was 
a  bricklayer's  labourer,  residing  at  Mary- 
lebone,  and  the  price  at  which  she  was 
vidued  was  five  shillings  and  threepence 
and  a  gallon  of  beer.  Three  weeks 'after 
ibe  sale,  when  the  lady  was  duly  housed 
with  her  new  lord,  a  wealthy  uncle  of 
hers,  residing  in  Devonshire,  died,  and, 
quite  unexpectedly,  acknowledged  the  kin- 
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ship  by  leaving  her  two  hundred  pounds 
and  a  quantity  of  plate.  The  new  pro- 
tector at  once  decided  to  sanctify  the  union 
by  a  ceremony  of  the  Ohurch,  and  so 
became  her  husband  indeed,  and,  of  course, 
the  possessor  of  the  legacy,  there  being  no 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  in  those 
days. 

Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  was  the  scene 
of  the  next  sale  of  this  character  which 
has  to  be  recorded.  It  took  place  in  the 
month  of  August  1773,  and  the  facts  are 
these.  Three  men  and  three  women  went 
faito  the  "Bell  Inn,"  Edgbaston  Street^ 
Birmingham,  and  called  for  the  toll-boolr, 
which  was  kept  there.  In  this  they  made 
the  following  extraordinary  entry:  "August 
thirty-first,  1773.  Samuel  Whitehouse, 
of  the  parish  of  Willenhill,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  tUs  day  sold  his  wife,  Mary 
Whitehouse,  in  open  market,  to  Thomas 
Griffiths  of  Birmingham.  Value  one  shil- 
ling. To  take  her  with  all  faults.  (Signed) 
Samuel  Whitehouse,  Mary  Whitehouse. 
(Youcher)  Thomas  Buckley  of  Birming- 
ham." The  parties  were  said  to  be  well 
pleased,  and  the  purchase-money  and  the 
market-toll  demanded  for  the  sale  were 
both  cheerfully  paid. 

The  "Ipswich  Journal,"  January  twenty- 
eighth,  1787,  states  that:  "A  farmer  of 
the  parish  of  Stowupland  sold  his  wife  to 
a  neighbour  for  five  guineas,  and,  being 
happy  to  think  he  had  made  a  good  bar- 
gain, presented  her  with  a  guinea  to  buy  a 
new  gown.  He  then  went  to  Stowmarket 
and  gave  orders  for  the  bells  to  be  rung 
on  the  occasion." 

The  "London  Chronicle"  for  the  first 
of  December,  1787,  reported  that:  "On 
Monday  last  a  person  named  (toward  led 
his  wife  to  the  market-place  at  Nuneaton, 
and  there  sold  and  delivered  her  up,  with 
a  halter  about  her,  to  one  White,  for  the 
sum  of  three  guineas.  On  their  way 
Goward  asked  his  wife  if  she  was  not 
ashamed  of  being  brought  to  open  market 
to  be  sold ;  she  said  she  was  not,  and  was 
happy  to  think  she  was  going  to  have 
another  husband,  for  she  well  knew  who 
was  going  to  be  her  purchaser.  When 
they  came  to  the  place  Goward  embraced 
his  wife  and  wisheid  her  well,  upon  which 
she  returned  the  compliment.  White  de- 
clared himself  extremely  well  satisfied, 
and  paid  down  the  money,  assuring  the 
quondam  husband  it  was  good  and  full 
weight  The  purchase  being  completed, 
White  gave  the  ringers  a  handsome  treat 
to  ring  a  peal,  and  they  spent  the  re- 


mainder of  the  day  with  the  greatest  joy 
imagmable." 

A  case  which  occurred  in  1790  is 
sh'ghtly  different  to  the  forrgoing,  for  it  is 
the  record  of  a  girl  who  actnaUy  bought 
her  husband,  ^e  was  an  OxfordsUre 
lass  and  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  to  a 
young  man  of  the  same  county,  when  the 
bridegroom  elect  would  not  consent  to 
name  ilie  day  unless  her  friends  would 
advance  fifty  pounds  for  her  dowry.  Her 
friends  being  too  poor  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  the  lass,  who  evidently  thought  a 
mercenary  husband  better  than  no  hus- 
band at  idl,  went  to  Londcm  and  sold  her 
hair,  which  was  delicately  long  and  light, 
to  a  chapman  in  the  Strand,  for  t^ee 
pounds  per  ounce.  As  it  weighed  just 
twenty  ounces,  she  returned  with  joy  to 
Oxjfordshire  with  sufficient  money  to  buy 
her  exac^g  husband,  and  ten  pounds  to 
boot. 

The  next  case  is  copied  from  "The 
Tfanes"  of  March  thirtieth,  1796:  "On 
Saturday  evening  last^  John  Lees,  steel 
burner,  sold  his  wife  f6r  the  small  sum  of 
sixpence  to  Samuel  Hall,  fellmonger,  both 
of  Sheffield.  Lees  gave  Hall  one  guinea 
immediately  to  have  her  taken  off  to  Man- 
chester the  day  following  by  the  coach. 
She  was  delivered  up  wiw  a  halter  round 
her  neck,  and  the  clerk  of  the  miarket 
received  fourpence  for  toll." 

In  "  The  Times"  for  the  eighteenth  of 
July,  1797,  mention  was  made  that  a 
butcher  had  "  exposed  his  wife  for  sale  in 
Smithfield  Market,  near  the  'Bam  Inn/ 
with  a  halter  round  her  neck  and  one 
about  her  waist,  which  tied  her  to  a  rail- 
ing. A  hog  drover,  who  was  the  happy 
purchaser,  paying  the  husband  three 
guineas  and  a  crown  for  his  departed  rib." 
A  few  days  later,  commenting  on  this  salp, 
tf  The  Times  "  said,  "  by  some  mistake  in 
our  report  of  the  Smithfield  Market  we 
had  not  learned  the  average  price  of  wives 
for  the  last  week.  The  increasing  value 
of  the  fair  sex  is  esteemed  by  several 
eminent  writers  as  a  certain  criterion  of 
increasing  civQisation.  Smithfield  has,  on 
this  ground,  strong  pretensions  to  re&ied 
improvement,  as  the  price  of  wives  has 
risen  in  that  market  from  half  a  guinea  to 
three  guineas  and  a  half." 

Agdn,  on  the  nineteenth  of  September, 
1797,  the  same  journal  announced  that 
"  An  hostler's  wife  in  the  country  recently 
fetched  twenty-five  guineas.  We  hear  there 
is  to  be  a  sale  of  wives  soon  at  Christies'. 
We  have  no  doubt  they  will  soon  go  off 
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well."    Fancy  the  mighty  thunderer  con- 
descending to  a  joke  in  these  days ! 

On  the  second  of  December,  1797,  "  The 
Times"  further  announced  that  ''at  the 
last  sale  of  wives  there  was  bat  a  poor 
show,  though  there  were  plenty  of  bidders. 
One  alone  went  e£f  well,  being  bonght  by 
a  Taylor  who  outbid  eight  of  his  com- 
petitors." 

At  Ohapel-en-le-Frith,  in  1802,  a  man 
disposed  of  his  wife,  child,  and  pai:t  of 
his  household  furniture  —  "as  much  as 
would  set  up  a  beggar,"  says  the  "  Morning 
Herald  " — for  the  sum  of  eleven  shillings ; 
and  in  the  same  year  a  Hereford  butcher 
put  his  wife  up  for  sale  by  public  auction. 
The  highest  bid,  which  was  accepted,  was 
twenty-four  shillings  and  a  bowl  of  punch, 
consumed  by  the  whole  of  the  eontracthig 
parties. 

The  "Doncaster  Gazette,"  on  March  the 
twenty-fifth,  1803,  informed  its  readers 
that  *'  a  fellow  sold  his  wife  as  a  cow  in 
Sheffield  market-place  a  few  days  i^o. 
The  lady  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
butcher,  who  held  her  by  a  halter  fastened 
round  the  waist  '  What  do  you  ask  for 
your  cow  T  said  a  bystander.  '  A  guinea,' 
replied  the  butcher.  *Done,'  cried  the 
other,  and  immediately  led  away  his 
bargain.  We  understand  that  the  pur- 
chaser and  his  'cow'  live  very  happily 
together." 

On  the  eighth  of  July,  1805,  a  fellow 
at  Taxford  took  his  wife  into  the  market- 
place with  a  halter  round  her  neck  and  a 
child  in  her  arms,  and  sold  her  and  the 
infant  for  a  crown.  The  journal  which 
records  the  transaction  considers  '^  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  one  present  had  the 
courage  to  take  the  rope  from  the  wife's 
neck  and  lay  it  on  the  husband's  back." 
The  probability  is,  however,  that  the 
persons  who  witoessed  this  vile  transaction 
were  either  struck  dumb  with  marvel,  and 
could  only  think  it  a  joke,  or  else  knew 
the  man  to  be  such  a  brute  that  they 
fancied  the  most  unrighteous  change  was 
better  for  the  woman  and  the  child  than 
their  continuance  as  they  were.  The  quiet 
consent  of  the  wife  was  a  witness  not  only 
of  her  discomfort  with  her  husband,  but 
also  of  the  degraded  view  of  wifehood  held 
by  this  class  of  salesmen  and  sold  persons. 
Accordmg  to  the  "  Annual  Register,^  a 
man  named  John  Oawthorpe — or  Gas- 
thorpe — exposed  his  wife  for  sale  in  the 
market  at  Hull,  about  one  o'clock,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  February,  1806,  but  owing 
to  the  crowd  which  such  an  extraordinary 


occurrence  had  brought,  he  was  obliged  to 
defer  the  sale  and  take  her  away  about 
four  o'clock.  However,  he  again  brought 
her  out,  and  she  was  sold  for  twenty 
guineas,  being  delivered,  witii  a  halter,  to 
a  man  named  Houseman,  who  had  lodged 
with  them  for  five  yearn 

The  year  1807  witnessed  three  of  these 
degraded  toansactions,  the  first  of  which 
was  at  Eoiare^borough,  where  a  man  dis- 
posed of  his  wife  for  sixpence  and  ''a 
quid  of  tobacco."  About  the  same  week 
a  man  disposed  of  his  wife  in  Sheffield 
Market  "What  is  your  price?"  asked 
an  onlooker.  "A  pound,"  replied  the 
husband.  "Agreed,"  said  the  other,  as 
he  paid  the  money,  and  marched  off  his 
newly  acquired  chattel  In  the  third  case 
the  sale  was  not  completed,  as  the  person 
most  nearly  concerned  refosed  to  be  a 
party  to  the  transaction.  A  Mr.  John 
Lupton,  of  Linton,  offered  to  purchase  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Richard  Waddilove,  innkeeper, 
of  Grassington,  and  was  content  to  go  as 
high  as  one  hundred  gtdneas  to  please  his 
fancy.  Waddilove  consented  without 
hesitation,  and  received  a  guinea  as 
earnest  money.  The  next  morning  the 
eager  purchaser  huiried  off  to  Grassington^ 
taking  with  him  the  ninety-nine  guineas, 
and  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the  bargain. 
Mr.  Waddilove  was  quite  ready.  He  would 
willingly  have  packed  the  goods  and  got 
her  off,  but  Mrs.  Waddilove  had  some 
womaiily  dignity  and  sense  of  right  Even 
if  she  might,  she  said,  she  did  not  choose 
to  be  parted  with  as  a  mere  chattel,  and 
she  sent  off  her  would-be  purchaser  with 
scorn  and  threats.  The  crafty  Waddilove, 
it  is  stated,  kept  the  earnest  money. 

A  Cumberland  couple  who,  in  1810, 
were  not  on  the  best  of  terms  agreed 
between  them  that  the  weaker  vessel 
should  be  sold.  In  this  case  the  woman 
evidently  possessed  some  of  the  serpent's 
cunning,  however  much  of  the  dove's 
gentleness  may  have  fallen  to  her  share. 
Finding  the  market  for  this  sort  of  chattel 
was  dull  near  home,  she  persuaded  her 
husband  to  carry  her  to  Newcastle,  where, 
by  a  ruse  which  everybody  must  appre- 
ciate, he  was  seized  by  the  press-gang  and 
carried  off  to  sea,  while  she  returned  home 
and  carried  on  the  farm. 

The  next  recorded  sale  of  a  wife  occurred 
in  1817,  on  the  Island  of  St  Helena,  while 
Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  there.  The  extract 
in  which  it  occurs  is  taken  from  "  Napoleon 
in  Exile,"  by  his  surgeon,  Barry  O'Meara. 
"  Napoleon  then  made  some  remark  about 
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Mr.  P e's  haviog  sold  bis  wife,  which 

he  said  would  reflect  bat  little  credit  on 
the  GU>Yemor — Sir  Hadaon  Lowe — and 
that,  had  such  a  cireomBtanoe  occurred  in 
France,  the  Proporer-G^neral  wonld  have 
prosecnted  the  o£fending  parties;  that  it 
appeared  to  be  a  most  wgracefol  oircam- 
stance,  especially  when,  as  it  appeared  to 
be,  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  two 
organs  of  commonication  of  the  Governor 
— civil  and  military."  In  a  footnote,  Mr. 
O'Mearaadds:  ''This  circnmstance  actually 
happened  at  St  Helena." 

Three  years  elapse,  and  in  1820  we  read 
of  a  man  named  Bronchet  leading  his  wife, 
a  decent-looking  woman,  into  the  cattle- 
market  at  Oanterbniy,  £rom  the  neigh- 
booring  village  of  Bronghton.  He  asked  a 
salesman  to  put  up  his  wife  for  him,  where- 
upon that  individual  replied  that  as  his 
dealings  were  with  cattie,  and  not  with 
women,  he  must  decline  the  commission. 
The  husband  thereupon  hired  a  pen,  or 
stall,  for  which  he  paid  the  usual  tollage  of 
sixpence,  and  led  his  wife  into  it  by  a 
halter.  Soon  afterwards  he  disposed  of  his 
''  stock  "  to  a  Canterbury  man  for  the  sum 
of  five  shillings. 

Early  in  the  month  of  December,  1822, 
notice  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Plymouth  that  at  12.30  on  a  certain  morn- 
ing a  man  named  Brooks  intended  to  dis- 
pose of  his  wife  by  public  sale.  The  lady, 
it  was  declared,  was  not  only  young  and 
handsome,  but  would  ride  to  tiie  p^^use  of 
sale  of  her  own  free  will,  on  her  own  horse, 
and  further,  that  in  a  few  days  she  would 
succeed  to  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds. 
There  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  large 
concoiuse  of  people  to  witness  this  marvel. 
Presently,  at  the  advertised  hour,  the 
husband  rode  up;  and  soon  after  the  wife,  ac- 
companied by  an  ostler,  also  appeared.  The 
husband,  as  auctioneer,  put  up  the  wife  for 
sale,  and  requested  the  bidders  to  com- 
mence. Five  shillings  was  the  first  offer, 
and  by  bids  of  the  same  amount  the  price 
rose  to  three  pounds,  at  which  sum  it  stood  to 
the  ostler.  At  this  juncture,  however,  the 
police  appeared  upon'^the  ecene  and  seized 
both  salesman  and  chattel,  to  the  evident 
disappointment  of  both,  conveying  them  to 
the  Ouildhall,  where  they  were  questioned 
by  the  Mayor.  The  husband,  in  answer  to 
the  chief  magistrate,  stated  that  he  and  his 
wife  believ^  it  was  quite  legal.  He 
understood  there  was  a  man  willing  to 
pay  three  pounds  down  and  seventeen 
pounds  at  Christmas,  and  as  his  wife  was 
anxious  to  belong  to  the  man,  they  had 


agreed  a  sale  should  take  place.  The  wife 
stated  tixAt  the  person  who  had  promised 
to  become  her  purchaser  had  not  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  she  had  employed  the 
osder  to  purchase  her  with  her  own  money 
unless  she  went  for  more  than  twenty 
pounds.  The  illegality  of  the  act  was  ex- 
plained to  the  couple,  and  they  were  then 
bound  over  in  theic  own  recognisances  to 
answer  the  charge  at  the  next  sessions. 

Tl^e  <<  Whitehaven  Herald  and  Comber- 
land  Advertiser'*  for  May  first.  1832,  gave 
an  account  of  a  singular  wife  sale,  which 
took  place  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1832. 
One  Joseph  Thompson,  a  farmer,  had  beesi 
three  years  married,  but  had  not  found  his 
happiness  advanced,  as  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  BeUevbg  that  a  sale  by  auction 
would  legidly  dissolve  the  marriage  and 
remove  its  obligations,  he  came  into 
Carlisle  with  his  wife,  and  by  means  of  a 
bellman  intimated  he  was  about  to  dispose 
of  the  chattel  At  midday  the  sale  com- 
menced in  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  persons.  Thompson  placed  his  wife  on 
a  large  osik  chair  with  a  rope  or  halter  of 
straw  about  her  neek.  He  then  harangued 
those  present  in  these  terms : 

'^  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  offer  to  your 
notice  my  wife,  Mary  Ann  Thompson, 
otherwise  Williams,  whom  I  mean  to  sell 
to  the  highest  and  fairest  bidder.  Gentle- 
men, it  is  her  wish  as  well  as  mine  to  part 
for  ever.  She  has  been  to  me  only  a  bom 
serpent.  I  took  her  for  my  comfort  and 
the  good  of  my  home,  but  she  became  my 
tormentor,  a  domestic  curse,  a  night  in- 
vasion, and  a  daily  devil  Gentlemen,  I 
speak  truth  from  my  heart  when  I  say 
God  deliver  us  from  troublesome  wives 
and  frolicsome  women !    Avoid  them  as 

iron  would  a  mad  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a 
oaded  pistol,  cholera  morbus^  Mount 
Etna,  or  any  other  pestilential  thing  in 
Natura  Now  I  have  shown  you  the  dark 
side  of  my  wife,  and  told  you  her  faults 
and  failings,  I  will  introduce  the  bright 
and  sunny  side  of  her  and  explain  her 
qualifications  and  goodness.  She  can 
read  novels  and  milk  cows ;  she  can  laugh 
and  weep  with  the  same  ease  that  you  could 
take  a  glass  of  ale  when  thirsty.  Indeed, 
gentlemen,  she  reminds  me  of  what  the 
poets  say  of  women  in  general : 

Heaven  gAve  to  wome^  the  peculiar  grace 
To  laugh,  to  weep,  to  cheat  the  human  race. 

She  can  make  butter,  and  scold  the 
maids ;  she  can  sing  Moore's  Melodies,  and 
plait  her  frills  and  caps ;  she  cannot  make 
rum,  gin,  or  whisky,  but  she  is  a  good 
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jadge  of  the  quality  from  long  experience 
in  tasting  them.  I  therefore  offer  her  with 
all  her  perfections  and  imperfections  for 
the  sum  of  forty  shillings." 

The  sale  occupied  between  an  hour  and 
a  half  and  two  hours,  when  ultimately  she 
was  knocked  down  to  Henry  Mears  for 
twenty  shillings  and  a  Newfoundland 
dog.  The  newly  coupled  pair  left  the 
city  together,  the  crowd  huzzaing  and 
cheering  after  them.  Mr.  Thompson 
coolly  took  the  straw  halter  from  off  his 
old  wife  and  put  it  on  his  new  dog.  He 
then  betook  himself  to  the  nearest  £n  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  there.  No 
doubt  before  the  setting  of  the  sun  the 
whole  of  the  purchase-money  of  his  wife 
had  gone  down  his  throat  in  drink.  He 
repeatedly  exulted  in  his  happy  release 
from  bondage. 

The  "Birmingham  Argus/'  for  March, 
18S4,  contained  the  intimation  that  a  man 
had  led  his  wife  into  the  Birmingham 
Cattle  Market  by  a  halter  and  sngceeded 
in  disposing  of  her;  but  the  amount  t>f 
purchase-money  is  not  mentioned. 

In  1835  a  woman  was  publicly  sold  in 
the  north  of  England  by  her  husband  for 
the  handsome  sum  of  fifteen  pounds.  She 
willingly  went  home  witti  the  purchaser, 
and  outlived  both  purchaser  and  seller. 
Sabsequently,  she  became  for  the  second 
time  a  legal  wife.  After  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  by  whom  she  was  sold,  she 
claimed  certain  property  of  which  he  had 
died  possessed.  The  relatives  of  the  hus- 
band eontested  the  claim,  urging  the  sale 
had  been  a  valid  one,  and  that  the  man 
had  died  wifeless.  Much  to  their  astonish- 
ment and  chagrin,  the  law  decided  other- 
wise. 

In  1837  a  man  was  convicted  at  the 
Yorkshire  Assizes  for  having  attempted  to 
sell  his  wife  by  auction,  and  was  committed 
to  prison  for  two  months  with  hard  labour. 
His  neighbours,  it  is  said,  considered  him 
badly  treated. 

On  the  thirfy-first  of  January,  1853,  a 
young  man  named  W.  C.  Capas  was 
charged  at  the  Public  Office,  Birmingham, 
with  havbig  assaulted  his  wife.  The  evi- 
dence disclosed  the  fact  that  the  husband 
was  ''  leased  to  another  female,"  and  the 
following  extraordinary  document  was  pro- 
duced in  Court  and  read  :  *'  Memoranaum 
of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this 
second  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1852,  between  William  Charles 
Oapas,  of  Charles  Henry  Street,  in  the 
Borough  of  Birmingham,  in  the  County  of 


Warwick,  carpenter,  of  the  one  part,  and 
Emily  Hickson,  of  Hurst  Street,  Birming- 
ham, aforesaid,  spinster,  of  the  other  part. 
Whereas,  the  said  William  Charles  Oapas 
and  Emily  Hickson  have  mutually  agreed 
with  each  other  to  live  ahd  reside  together, 
and  to  mutually  assist  in  supporting  and 
maintaining  each  other  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives^  and  also  to  sign  the 
agreement  hereinafter  contained  to  that 
effect  Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  said 
William  Charles  Capas  and  Emily  Hidcson, 
that  they  the  said,  etc.,  shall  live  and 
reside  together  durbg  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  and  that  they  shall  mutually 
exert  themselves  by  work  and  labour,  and 
by  following  all  their  business  pursuits  to 
the  best  of  their  abilities,  sUll,  and  under- 
standing, and  by  advising  and  assisting 
each  oUier  for  their  mutual  benefit  and 
advantage,  and  also  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and  each  other  the  best  supports 
and  comforts  of  life  which  their  means  and 
incomes  may  afford.  And  for  the  true 
and  faithful  performance  of  this  agreement 
each  of  the  said  parties  bindeth  himself 
and  herself  unto  the  other  finally  by  this 
agreement,  as  witness  the  hands  of  the 
said  parties  this  day  and  year  first  above 
written."  The  signatures  follow.  The 
female  admitted  dgning  the  document, 
and  said  she  believed  a  lawyer  was  paid 
one  pound  fifteen  shillings  for  drawii^  it 
up.  Capas  was  fined  two  shillings  and 
sixpence,  and  the  Bench  commented  in 
strong  terms  on  the  document  which  had 
that  day  baen  brought  before  them. 

The  cheapest  wife  of  which  there  is  any 
record  up  to  this  time  was  purchased  at 
Dudley  in  1859,  the  price  paid  being 
sixpence.  The  husband  believed  his  wife 
could  have  no  further  claim  upon  him. 

According  to  a  Welsh  newspaper,  a  man 
employed  at  the  Cyfarthfa  ironworks  sold 
his  wife,  in  1863,  to  a  fellow-workman  for 
the  sum  of  two  pounds  ten  shillings,  with 
the  understanding  that  another  half- 
sovereign  should  be  spent  in  drink.  The 
wife,  it  is  said,  was  more  amused  than 
indignant  at  the  transaction. 

On  the  fifth  of  July,  1872,  a  well- 
dressed  woman  applied  to  the  Exeter 
magistrates  for  a  summons  against  her 
husband,  who  had  refused  to  support  her 
children.  To  the  utter  astonishment  of 
the  justices  she  stated  that  her  husband 
had  sold  her  to  a  man  with  whom  she  was 
then  living  for  fifty  pounds,  he  under- 
taking to  support  two  of  the  children. 
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He  appealed,  however,  to  have  gone  baok 
on  his  bargain,  and  refused  to  do  anything 
for  them,  and  the  magistrates  very  wisely 
declined  to  interfere. 

In  1877  a  wife  was  sold  for  forty  pounds, 
and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  articles 
of  sale  were  drawn  np  and  signed  at  a 
solicitor's  office,  the  money  paid,  and  the 
chattel  handed  over  with  all  the  gravity  of 
law. 

In  the  course  of  a  County  Court  case  at 
Sheffield  in  May,  1881,  a  man  named 
Moore  stated  that  he  was  living  with  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  that  he  had 
purchased  her  for  a  quart  of  beer !  Tiiis 
transaction  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Government  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan, 
who  requested  the  Home  Secretary  to  take 
measures  for  preventing  such  reprehensible 
transactions.  This  had  no  effect,  evidently, 
for  since  that  time  many  sales  have  been 
recorded. 

During  the  hearing  of  a  School  Board 
case  in  the  course  of  1881,  at  Bipon,  a 
woman  informed  the  Bench  that  she  had 
been  bought  for  twenty  -  five  shillings, 
and  had  assumed  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 

At  Alfreton,  in  1882,  a  husband  sold  his 
rib  for  a  glass  of  beer  in  a  public-house, 
and  the  rib  gladly  deserted  her  legal  lord. 
Once  cannot  expect  a  wife  for  less  than 
twopence  halfpenny  1 

Two  years  after  this  a  bricklayer  at 
Peasholme  Green,  Yorkshire,  sold  bis  wife 
for  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  a  "legal'' 
document  being  drawn  up  to  make  the 
bargain  binding  on  all  sides. 

In  "  The  Globe  "  of  May  the  sixth,  1887, 
there  appeared  an  account  of  a  well-ta<lo 
weaver  at  Burnley,  who  was  charged  with 
having  deserted  his  wife  and  three 
children.  He  admitted  the  soft  impeach- 
ment at  once,  but  urged  that  inasmuch  as 
he  had  sold  the  whole  family  to  another 
man  before  the  alleged  desertion,  he  was 
acquitted  of  all  responsibility  for  their 
maintenance.  It  was  nothing  to  him 
whether  their  purchaser  provided  for  their 
wants,  the  law  had  better  see  to  that 
For  himself  he  had  duly  received  three- 
halfpence,  the  amount  of  the  purchase 
money ;  and  there  his  interest  in  the  affair 
began  and  ended  1 

During  1889  a  paragraph  went  the 
round  of  the  napers,  to  tiie  effect  that  a 
man  connected  with  a  religious  body  in  a 
village  in  the  midland  counties  had  dis- 
pos^  of  his  wife  for  the  small  sum  of  one 
shilling.    A  friend  of  his  had  evinced  an 


affection  for  the  woman,  and  the  husband 
expressed  his  willingness  to*  part  with  her 
for  a  slight  consideration.  The  sum  of 
one  shilling  was  offered  and  accepted,  and 
the  husband  subsequentiy  put  a  halter 
round  his  wife's  neok  and  led  her  to 
the  house  of  the  purchaser.  The  affair 
caused  no  Uttie  stir  and  amusement  in 
the  district,  and  the  religious  body 
soon  got  rid  of  their  too  broad-minded 
memter. 

In  the  present  year  a  case  was  actually 
heard  in  a  London  police  court  where  a 
wife  had  been  sold  and  purchased. 

No  wonder,  in  tiie  face  of  such  instances 
as  these,  foreigners  think  us  a  nation  of 
wife  sellers,  purticularly  when  they  read 
the  startling  announcements  that  tiie  con- 
ditions of  sale  were  drawn  up  by  solicitors. 
Whether  the  old,  wicked,  and  erroneous 
belief  that  such  sales  are  legal  will  ever 
die  remains  to  be  seen.  In  spite  of  the 
many  contradictions  that  have  been  made, 
tiie  legality  of  the  transaction  is  still  be- 
lieved in  by  some. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  it  may  be 
worth  while  pointing  out  tiiat  while  wife 
sales  have,  comparatively  speaking,  been 
common,  husband  sales  have  not  been  un- 
known. Such  a  case  occurred  at  Sheffield 
in  1888.  The  husband  being  out  of  work 
went  to  Australia,  and  on  the  way  out 
made  the  acquaintimce  of  a  young  woman, 
who  appears  to  have  formed  a  strong  at- 
tachment for  him.  Finding  that  he  was 
already  ih  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  she 
suggested,  it  is  said,  that  possibly  the  wife 
left  at  home  would  sell  him  to  her,  and  he, 
jokingly,  advised  her  to  write  and  ask. 
She  did  so,  and  the  wife  asked  one  hundred 
pounds  for  allrights;  but  eventually  accepted 
twenty  pounds,  which  sum  was  paid,  and 
the  purchaser  and  purchased  were  married 
in  Australia. 

About  the  same  time  the  Wolverhamp- 
ton magistrates  heard  a  case  in  which  a 
man  was  summoned  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  support  a  child.  The  evidence 
offered  showed  the  man's  wife  had  sold 
him  to  the  mother  of  the  child  for  five 
pounds,  but  when  the  money  was  ex- 
hausted, finding  she  could  get  no  more, 
she  demanded  her  husband.  The  result 
was  the  action  which  disclosed  the 
sale. 

The  whole  of  the  forgoing  cases  are 
duly  authenticated.  Many  others  have 
been  reported,  but  being  minus  names  and 
locality  are  of  doubtful  character,  and  have 
been  left  out  of  consideration. 
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THE  LATE  MRS.  VERNON. 

By  a.   MOBERLY. 

Author  of  " Lady  Valeria"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  like  old  timeB  again  to  come 
down  to  breakfast  and  find  Major  Tarrant 
standing  on  the  hearthrug,  newspaper  in 
one  hand,  watch  in  the  other,  timing  the 
arrival  of  the  breakfast  in  his  old  familiar 
way. 

*'Good  morning,  Miss  Margison,"  pocket- 
ing the  watch  and  holding  oat  his  hand, 
exactly  as  he  had  done  on  an  average 
three  hundred  days  out  of.  every  year  of 
the  seven  I  had  spent  with  him.  This 
time,  however,  he  added,  *'How  are  you?" 
Then  he  palled  himself  up  with  a  jerk  and 
stared  at  me. 

I  felt  quite  conscious  and  uncomfortable, 
it  was  such  a  new  experience  to  be  looked 
at  at  all  by  him.  He  used  to  be  aware  of 
my  presence  as  one  is  aware  of  the  position 
and  genend  appearance  of  some  arade  of 
fomiture  in  the  room — something  useful 
but  not  decorativa 

However,  I  took  up  my  place  behind  the 
coffee-pot|  called  his  attention  to  one  of 
Mrs.  Brent's  special  breakfast  dishes,  and 
reminded  myself  of  tiie  exact  quantity 
of  sugar  and  milk  that  he  insisted  on,  and 
tried  not  to  be  aware  that  he  continued  to 
stare  at  intervals,  and  once  remarked  "  By 
Jove!''  to  himself  under  his  scrubby 
moustache. 

<(Tou — ^you  are  looking  uncommonly 
well  this  morning,"  he  said  awkwardly  at 
last    "  None  the  worse  for- 
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''  Not  at  all,  thank  you,''  I  interrupted 
haatOy,  in  dread  of  what  might  foUow. 
At  present  the  opiate  and  the  long  night's 
rest  fell  like  a  heavy  black  curtain  between 
to-day  and  yesterday,  and  I  dreaded  to  lift 
it.  An  explanation  must  come,  but  I 
would  put  it  off  as  long  as  I  could. 
''Where  are  Mrs.  Tarrant  and  the 
children,  and  why  are  you  not  all  at  the 
Marquesas  f  " 

''Fell  through,"  he  replied  in  snatches 
between  the  mouthfuls.  "Sir  Algy,  my 
cousin,  got  married  at  the  last  moment ; 
girl's  faUior  a  big  swell ;  thought  the  place 
not*  good  enough  for  her;  lots  of  influence ; 
found  a  better  berth  at  home  for  Algy ; 
didn't  want  me.  Bride  didn't  care  to 
have  my  ugly  mug  about ;  didn't  hit  it  off 
with  Luira,  either;  awful  sell  for  Laura." 


Major  Tarrant  seemed  grimly  diverted 
by  the  recollection. 

*'But  that  was  treating  you  very 
shabbQy." 

"Not  a  bit;  hated  the  notion  of 
going  out.  Al^'s  a  decent  fellow,  too; 
spoke  to  the  Duke  about  me.  Fm  goin^ 
to  be  an  inspector  of  something— -don^ 
Imow  what  yet  That's  what  brought  me 
up  to  town." 

After  this  unusual  conversational  effort 
he  went  on  with  his  breakfast  in  sOence. 

I  settled  myself  after  breakfast  with  a 
basketful  of  Kitty's  sewing,  with  which  I 
had  promised  to  help  her ;  but  as  I  worked 
I  felt  his  gaze  upon  me  over  the  edge  of 
the  paper,  till  at  last  he  dropped  the 
pretence  of  reading. 

"  Mrs.  Vernon  was  a  regular  celebrated 
society  beauty,  wasn't  die?"  he  began. 
"  And  you're  so  like  her  that  they  cannot 
tell  the  difference.    By  Jove  i " 

His  tone  spoke  unutterable  amaze- 
ment. 

"I  am  like  what  Mrs.  Vernon  might 
have  been  if  she  had  grown  old,  and 
injured,  and  shattered;  not  like  Mrs. 
Vernon  the  beauty." 

"I  don't  know  that.  Fortescue  says 
you  are  better-looking  than  he  ever  re- 
members her." 

I  shrank  back  into  my  sewing. 

"  Do  you  know  Oolonel  Fortescue  f  "  I 
asked  presentiy  in  a  very  smidl  voice. 

"  Wliy,  certainly ;  or  how  should  I  have 
found  you  yesterday!  This  is  how  it 
happened.  I  got  a  letter  about  two 
months  ago  that  I  could  not  make  head  or 
tail  of,  from  a  Colonel  Fortescue.  A  lady 
who  had  lived  with  us  as  governess  had 
referred  him  to  me.  Now  I  knew,  or 
thought  I  knew,  that  you  were  lying  snug 
under  the  daistes,  and  didn't  know  what 
to  say.  Laura  suggested  that  you  mieht 
have  been  trying  for  another  situation 
before  leaving  us;  but  the  man  didn't 
¥Frite  as  if  he  wanted  a  governess 
himself.  I  didn't  know  what  it  dl  might 
mean,  and  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
answer  till  I  got  up  to  town  and  could  see 
him.  So  I  wrote  and  said  I  hoped  to  call 
sooa  His  letter  had  been  following  me 
about  for  so  long  that  it  didn't  matter, 
l^en  all  sorts  of  worries  began.  My 
mother  fell  ill ;  she  said  the  cUldren  were 
too  much  for  her  without  a  governess. 
Couldn't  get  one  to  suit  Laura.  Tried  a 
dozen  at  least;  wished  for  you  back  every 
hour  of  the  day.  Then  Laura  got  un- 
commonly sick  of  looking  after  them  and 
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said  she'd  go  on  a  visit  to  the  Croftons. 
They  are  great  people  now — ^big  hoiue  in 
the  country.    Ton  remember  them  f " 

I  did,  very  distinctly.  Many  a  night 
had  I  toiled  into  the  small  hours  attempt- 
ing to  reproduce  Mrs.  Crofton's  triumphs 
of  millinery ;  many  a  time  had  I  to  console 
Mrs.  Tarrant  with  the  assurance  that  lbs. 
Orofton's  waist  measured  at  least  three 
Inches  more  than  hers,  and  that  everybody 
must  notice  that  her  gloves  and  boots 
were  several  sizes  larger  than  Mrs.  Tar- 
rant'Si  Mrs.  Tarrant  professed  an  ex- 
travagant fondness  for  the  heavy,  rather 
vulgar  little  woman,  and  had  her  reward 
in  the  use  of  the  Croftons'  carriage  and 
horses,  costly  gifts  of  dress  and  trinkets, 
and  payment  of  her  share  in  all  enter- 
tainments in  which  the  Croftons  were 
included. 

"  Tou  know  Laura's  dodge.  Writes  to 
say  she's  coming,  without  giving  time  for 
a  letter  to  stop  her.  She's  tried  it  once 
too  often.  Got  to  King's  Croft  and  found 
all  the  famfly  just  recovering  from  mumps. 
Caught  it  herself,  and  as  every  one  else  is 
well,  Mrs.  Crof  ton  has  made  herself  rather 
nasty  about  having  to  nurse  her.  Haw,  haw ! 
That's  why  I've  come  up  to  town  alone. 
Bat  I  was  telling  you  about  Fortescue, 
wasn't  I )  Of  course  I  went  to  look  him 
up — got  his  address  from  his  club  and 
called  on  Sunday.  You  never  saw  a  man 
more  startled  than  he  was  when  I  walked 
in.  He  had  just  been  reading  your  letter 
and  was  in  a  great  taking  about  it  So 
we  talked  a  bit,  and  finidly  decided  on 
coming  round  here  to  see  you.  Landlady 
in  hysterics.  Mrs.  Vernon  had  gone  out, 
solemnly  promising  to  come  ba(^  in  half 
an  hour,  and  had  been  gone  all  day.  I 
suggested  waiting  till  you  did  come  in,  but 
Fortescue  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the  land- 
lady ;  wanted  to  send  for  every  detective 
in  London,  and  was  oS  to  the  nearest 
police  station  when  the  landlady's  small 
boy  ran  after  him.  He  knew  where  you 
were,  had  taken  a  drive  on  the  back  of 
your  cab  on  his  way  to  do  some  errand, 
so  he  brought  us  to  the  door  where  he 
had  seen  you  go  in,  and  Fortescue  gave 
him  a  sovereign  and  sent  him  for  a  police- 
man. Now,  perhaps,  you'd  better  explain 
what  you  were  doing  there." 

I  told  him  the  whole  horrible  story.  lb 
sounded  worse,  viuch  worse  in  my  ears 
than  I  had  fancied  it  Major  Tarrant 
worked  himself  up  to  a  pitch  of  hidigna- 
tion  that  amazed  me.  He  got  up  and 
stamped  about,  venting  his  wrath  in  angry 


growls.  ''The  scoundrel!  If  I'd  only 
Imown  it — plucky  for  him  I  didn't  I  I've 
given  him  something  to  remembw  me  by 
as  it  is.  He  may  summon  me  if  he 
chooses." 

''  Was  Colonel  Fortescue  there  f  "  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  at  last 

"  Bather.  It  was  he  burst  the  door  in 
while  the  policeman  was  making  up  his 
mind.  We  made  a  rush  for  the  room,  and 
there  you  were  just  quietly  slipping  down 
on  the  floor  with  that  brute  at  your  throat 
and  Vernon  making  believe- to  pull  him  off. 
He  was  an  ugly  customer  to  meddle  with 
— ^that  dog.  Fortescue  stunned  him  with 
the  policeman's  truncheon  and  dragged 
him  off,  while  Vernon  danced  and  stormed, 
*  Confound  you,  don't  kill  him ;  he  wasn't 
doing  her  any  harm !'  till  I  sent  him  fly- 
ing into  a  comer  after  the  dog.  Then 
Fortescue  went  to  pick  you  up,  which  it 
hadn't  occurred  to  me  to  do  for  the  mo- 
ment The  brute  was  on  us  again  before 
I'd  time  to  look  rounds  and  grabbed  at 
you  but  caught  Fortescue's  arm  instead. 
He  was  a  grand  dog,  that ;  rather  have  cut 
Vernon's  throat  tluai  his." 

Major  Tarrant  sighed. 

<<  Is  Baal  dead  9 " 

He  passed  his  hand  signiflcantly  across 
his  throat.  *'  Gone  where  the  good  dogs 
go.  Found  a  knife  lying  handy  Mside  you. 
Fortescue  thought  he'd  better  go  before 
you  came  to — the  mess  he  was  in  might 
scare  you.  Took  Vernon  away.  Wonder 
what  he'll  do  with  him )  " 

I  was  unable  to  inform  him. 

"  Perhaps  he'll  tell  me  if  I  see  him  at 
the  club.  Hullo!  how  the  morning's 
going!  Must  be  off  Ever  so  much  to 
do.  Meant  to  have  left  town  by  the  early 
train  to-day." 

<'  And  you  stayed  to  take  care  of  me  1 " 
I  asked  gratefully. 

''Fortescue  made  me  promise.  Got 
nervous.  Didn't  like  your  being  left  here 
alone  at  all.  Says  you  made  him  promise 
to  get  your  letter  from  his  chambers  before 
he  went  back  to  the  country  on  Saturday. 
When  he  got  there  and  found  no  letter  he 
fancied  there  was  some  mischief  afloat,  so 
after  seeing  Miss  Vernon  off  he  came  back 
again,  and  hung  about  the  place  all  Satur- 
day night  That's  how  your  letter  reached 
him  on  Sunday,  and  saved  me  an  hour  of 
explanation.  It  was  a  piece  of  luck  for 
you,  too,  wasn't  it?"  I  assented  with  a 
shudder.  If  those  two  men  had  not  met  1 
"  And  now,  what  do  you  suppose  is  going 
to  become  of  you)" 
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"  I  am  going  to  work  i^ain  as  fast  as  I 
can.  I  shall  set  about  finding  some  to- 
day." 

I  spoke  without  enthusiasm.  He  con- 
templated me,  whistling  thoughtfully. 

*'  Tou  don't  look  much  like  it." 

'*  Are  you  looking  at  my  finery )  You 
don't  know  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  get 
back  to  the  old  dresses  and  the  old  ways 
once  more- 


» 


I  stopped  short;  the  falsehood  stung 
my  lips ;  and  yet — I  had  thought  it  was 
the  truth  when  I  spoke  it. 

"Not  you!  Good  heavens,  how  you 
must  have  hated  it  all ! — Algy's  sums,  and 
Laura's  frocks,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
grind  in  that  beastly  old  school-room. 
Like  to  come  back  I    Ob,  I  say  ! " 

I  did  hate  the  prospect  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart;  but  I  wasn't  going  to  aamit 
it 

<*Try  me.  Will  Mrs.  Tarrant  take  me 
back)" 

"  Won't  she  just !  You  should  hear  her 
lamenting  for  the  good  old  times  when  the 
children  ,were  always  good  and  tidy,  and 
her  silk  stockings  weren't  all  holes  at  the 
heeb." 

I  gave  my  chair  a  twist  round  that  he 
should  not  see  my  face,  and  answered  him 
resolutely : 

*'ril  come.  1*11  do  my  best  to  please 
her.    It's  all  I  am  fit  for  now." 

''Then  I'll  go  and  telegraph  to  Laura. 
She  doesn't  know  that  you're  alive  yet. 
You're  quite  in  earnest ) " 

"  Quite,"  bending  low  over  my  sewing. 

He  put  his  paper  down  and  walked 
towards  the  door.  He  stopped  on  the 
threshold. 

**  You  can't  be  ready  in  time.  I  go  by 
the  5.40.    Can't  wait  till  the  next  trahi." 

**  1  shall  be  ready." 

"  All  right." 

The  door  closed  on  him,  and  I  ventured 
to  lift  my  head.  Such  a  woebegone,  white 
face    looked   down    upon    me  from   the 


2  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece  that  I  felt 
startled  and  ashamed,  and  gave  the  chair 
a  further  twist  round  to  bring  myself  out 
of  the  range  of  reflectioa  Major  Tarrant's 
boots  creaked  back  along  the  passage. 
He  poked  his  head  in. 

''  Don't  you  decide  in  a  hurry ;  think  it 
oyer.  I'll  wait  till  the  nine  traht"  I 
shook  my  head.  ''Better  wait  a  day  or 
two.  You  know — ^haw !  haw  1 — you  might 
meet  with  a  better  engagement" 

"  I  don't  want  time  for  consideration,"  I 
answered  over  my  shoulder. 


"  Then  that's  settled ) " 

"Yes,  that's  settled,"  I  repeated  like  a 
dismal  little  echo,  snipping  off  the  length 
of  blue  embroidery  that  I  had  just  finished 
as  if  to  emphasize  the  note  of  finality. 
He  still  lingered. 

"  I  shan't  complain  if  you  have  changed 
your  mind  when  I  come  back,  you  know." 

Then  be  really  departed — or  I  thought 
so.  I  might  fold  my  hands  In  my  lap 
and  gaze  moodily  into  the  fire  unob- 
servea.  I  m^ht  cry  if  I  chose;  but  I 
refused  to  do  one  or  the  other.  Why 
should  I)  I  was  going  to  find  shelter, 
protection,  honourable  occupation.  I  was 
going  to  the  life  that  had  best  suited  me. 

I  was  going Ob,  why  go  over  and 

over  it  all  again )  I  was  going ;  that  was 
enough.  I  stitched  away  W.  1  had  finished 
a  second  length  of  embroidery,  then  folded 
and  put  away  my  work,  and  winked  away 
the  tears  which  so  unaccountably  filled  my 
eyes. 

The  door  opened  once  mord.  I  dare  not 
turn  my  face  nor  yet  wipe  the  tears  from 
it,  but  sat  bolt  upright  addreasmg  the 
figure  that  I  dimly  saw  behind  me  b  the 
lookinff-glaes. 

*'  I  haven't  changed  my  mind  yet  I 
have  thought  it  over.  I'm  ready  to  come 
with  you  as  soon  as  you  like." 

Then  the  tears  dried  in  my  eyes  and  my 
cheeks  started  into  flame  as  I  sprane  up 
and  faced,  not  Major  Tarrant  but  OoTonel 
Fortescue. 

His  face  was  alight  with  laughing  sur- 

Erise.  How  much  brighter,  younger, 
appier  he  looked  than  I  had  thought!' 
His  rieht  arm  was  jn  a  sling,  and  my 
eyes  fiUed  again  as  I  stammered  my  ex- 
planations. He  held  out  his  left  hand  in 
greeting. 

"  We  have  just  parted  from  Tarrant — at 
least  I  have.  He  asked  Muriel  to  take  him 
into  the  Park  while  I  paid  my  visit  here. 
You  know  that  Muriel  and  I  were  to  see 
the  lawyer  today,  and  I  thought  you 
might  care  to  hear  how  we  got  on."  He 
was  talking  to  give  me  confidence,  I  felt, 
studying  my  face  all  the  time  and  stQl 
keeping  hold  of  my  hand.  "  I  have  told 
Muriel  everything — that  she  need  know," 
he  said  gently.  "I  thought  you  would 
wish  it" 

I  looked  up  sratefully,  met  his  eyes  with 
the  old  kindly  light  in  diem,  and  whispered 
some  half-choked  thanks.  I  ventured  to 
lay  my  fingers  lightly  on  the  black  sling. 

"  I  heard  how  this  was  done." 

"It's  nothing  to  look  so  sad  about,"  he 
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answered  cheerily.  "  The  wrist  is  bruised 
and  stiff,  so  I  most  not  use  my  hand  mnch." 
He  held  in  his  injured  fingers  the  letter  I 
had  sent  him.  "I  could  not  answer  this 
in  writing,  you  see,  so  I  had  to  come 
myself," 

"  You  believe  I  told  the  truth  in  it,  don't 
you  %  I  know  you  must  Uame  me ;  but  I 
meant  no  harm.  Won't  you  forgive  me 
before  I  go  away  % " 

"  Blame  you  1  Forgive  you  1  My  dear, 
my  dear,  if  you  only  knew  how  happy 
tms.has  made  me  ! " 

I  looked  up  again  in  blank  wonderment 

«Do  Tou  not  understand  that  we  all 
were  insuthog  on  your  being  Tom  Vernon's 
wife,  while  all  the  time  I  was  wanting  you 
for  mine ) " 

"(A  you  dear,  dear  misguided  darlii^!" 
cried  Muriel,  running  in  and  throwing  ner 
arms  round  my  neck.  ''  Why  couldn't  you 
have  kept  it  up  a  wee  bit  longer  f  I'd 
rather  have  you  as  an  impostor  than  the 
most  genuine  mamma  they  could  provide 
for  me.  But  perhaps  you  wouldn't  like  me 
for  a  daughter!  and  I  know  you'd  never 
stand  Mr.  Vernon  for  a  husband  ! " 

'' Congratulate  you.  Miss  Margison. 
Wish  you  every  happiness."  Major 
Tarrant  was  not  exactly  fluent  in  a  tdte-^ 
t^te,  and  generally  speechless  with  a 
stranger  present;  but  Colonel  Fortescue 
had  ezchansed  a  few  words  with  him 
while  'Mxirm'WBB  delivering  her  address  to 
me,  and  he  stepped  forward  resolved  on 
doing  his  duty.  He  gave  us  one  stiff 
han£hake  apiece,  and  then  broke  down. 
**  Shan't  expect  you  to  be  ready  for  the  5.40 
to-day.  Miss  Margison.  Haw,  haw  1  just  as 
I  said.  A  better  engagement  has  offered 
itsel£    Haw,  haw ! " 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

There  I  thought  my  story  might  have 
fittingly  closed.  The  deception  m  which 
I  had  been  innocentiy  involved  had  come 
to  an  end,  and  Elizabeth  M^dson  was 
restored  to  the  number  of  the  living. 
But  I  am  reminded  that  there  is  some- 
thing yet  to  tell  of  others  besides  my  own 
egotistic  self,  and  that  the  real  condnsion 
of  the  story  cannot  come  tQl  Elizabeth 
Margison,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Vernon,  dis- 
appears for  ever. 

We  had  a  long  and  animated  discussion 
that  night— by  "  we,"  I  mean  Miles,  who, 
finding  me  rawer  oppressed  by  the  nu^- 
tude  of  the  disclosures   to  be  made  to 


Dr.  Millar  and  Kitty  on  their  retunii 
volunteered  to  stay  and  help  me  through 
with  them;  Muriel,  who  stayed  because 
Miles  stayed,  with  a  second  interview  with 
the  lawyers  as  her  excuse  to  the  Lady 
Principal ;  and  Major  Tarrant^  who  missed 
the  5.40  and  never  enquired  the  hour 
of  the  next  train.  Elitty's  reception  of 
the  news  passes  my  powers  of  description. 
How  she  exclaimed  and  embraced  me  and 
danced  with  delight,  and  wanted  her 
James  to  call  a  cao  there  and  then,  and 
drive  forthwith  to  the  hospital  to  crow 
over  <'  Old  Walsham." 

Dr.  Millar  pacified  her  by  promising  to 
write  first  thing  next  morning.  Meanwhile 
Miles  had  slready  sent  the  notice  of  Mrs. 
Vernon's  death  to  the  leading  London  and 
country  papers,  and  Dr.  Millar  further- 
more promised  to  go  down  to  his  uncle's 
— the  Vicar  of  Lower  Shelton,  the  scene 
of  the  accident--bearing  the  necessary 
authorisation  to  erase  the  false  inscription 
on  the  tombstone  in  the  churchyard. 

<'  But  I  never  can  call  her  '  Miss  Mar- 
gison,' all  the  same,"  protested  Kitty. 
''  It's  so  dreadfully  puzzline.  Oh,  do  get 
married  soon,  Colonel  IV>rtescue,  and 
settie  it  some  way.  Don't  you  all  think 
I  ought  to  be  bridesmaid  % " 

This  very  irrelevant  and  frivolous  in- 
terruption to  the  serious  question  of  the 
evenuig  scandalised  me — ^but  nobody  else. 

<<So  you  shall,"  cried  Muriel,  *<andI'U 
be  the  other.  And,  oh,  darling,  do  let  it 
be  before  my  holidays — ^they  begin  next 
month." 

"We  can  only  spare  three  weeks  longer," 
said  Dr.  Millar. 

"  Bertie  sails  in  a  fortnieht,  and  he  must 
be  Miles's  best  man,"  Munel  declared. 

"  As  there  is  no  one  to  represent  Miss 
Margison's  own  family  available,"  sadd 
Major  Tarrant,  "  I  hope  I  may  have  tiie 
honour  of  givbg  her  away  on  that  occa- 
sion.   I  have  another  week's  leave." 

A  week  1  Even  Kitty  looked  startied, 
and  I  looked  for  Miles  to  protest,  but  he 
did  no  such  thing.  *<My  dear,  when  I 
think  of  your  present  unprotected  and 
anomalous  position,  I  feel  that  I  ought  not 
to  leave  you  a  day  in  it,"  and  I  saw  there 
was  no  support  to  be  expected  £rom  him. 

They  had  their  way.  A  special  license 
was  •obtainedi  and  more  work  was  de- 
spatched in  that  week  than  ainrbody  but 
Kitty  could  have  conceived  posswle.  Cast- 
ing all  care  for  her  own  beloved  trousseau 
to  the  winds,  she  flung  herself  heart  and 
soul  into  my  modest  preparations,  running 
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from  shop  to  shop,  dressmakerei,  millineni, 
florists,  interviewing,  ordering,  supervising 
and  suggesting  wiSi  perfectly  marvellous 
results. . 

I  expected  a  quiet  wedding,  but  found 
to  my  amazement  that  Major  Tarrant — of 
all  men — ^wanted  to  ''see  the  thing  done 
properly/  and  insisted  on  giving  me,  as 
his  present,  a  wedding-dress,  the  ordering 
of  which  was  left  to  Kitty's  discretion. 
Kitty  and  Muriel,  too,  had  devised  be- 
tween them  bridesmaids'  dresses  glorious 
to  behold,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
make  objections.  Then  Muriel  begged 
that  her  dear  old  '' Lady  Prince "  might 
be  invited,  and  then  one»  two,  and  three 
most  particular  friends  at  school,  and  there 
were  brother  officers  of  Bertie's,  and,  oddest 
of  all,  two. girl  cousins  of  Dr.  Millar's  from 
the  country — ^tbe  very  ones  who,  in  their 
charity,  had  laid  their  flowers  on  the  coffin 
of  the  unknown  woman  lying  under  the 
shadow  of  their  father's  church.  As  to 
Mlles^  he  is  a  man  of  many  friends,  young 
and  old,  and  congratulations  and  presents 
rained  in  till  I  felt  fairly  overwhelmed, 
though  I  was  far  from  guessing  who  some  of 
the  guests  at  my  wonderful  wedding  might 
prove  to  be. 

The  day  began  with  ^  letter  from  Dr. 
Walsham.  It  was  learned  and  lengthy. 
I  made  out  that  he  admitted  somet&ng, 
and  regretted  something;  but  all  was  so 
qualified  and  explained  away  that  I  merely 
gleaned  a  faint  notion  that  he  had  been 
right  on  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end, 
though  some  of  the  results  were  not  what 
might  have  been  expected. 

Then  Kitty  in  due  time  put  me  into  my 
gown.  It  was  a  stately  and  sumptuous 
garment — ^heavy  brocade  and  sheeny  satin 
— what  would  Mrs.  Tarrant  have  said  ! — 
vefled  with  costly  lace  from  amongst  Miss 
Honor  Vernon's  treasures,  the  gift  of 
Mnrid.  Then  she  devoted  herself  to  her 
own  toilette,  and  turned  herself  into  the 
most  perfect  little  Dresden  china  figure 
of  white  and  gold,  with  great  plumy  hat, 
yeUow  hair,  pink  cheeks,  and  posy  of  pink 
azaleas. 

The  wintry  sunshine  cleared  the  streets 
of  mist  before  us  as  we  drove  to  the 
church,  but  enough  remained  in  my  eyes 
to  blind  me  to  everything  around  me,  and 
I  was  conscious  of  notUbg  beyond  the 
sound  of  Miles's  voice  and  the  touch  of  his 
dear  hand  till  the  service  was  over.  It 
was  not  till  we  reached  home  affdn,  where 
my  own  familiar  room  had  been  trans- 
formed by  Kitty,  the  florist,  and  the  con- 


fectioner into  something  entirely  festal  and 
unfamiliar,  that  I  began  to  recognise  the 
guests  who  followed  to  offdr  their  con- 
gratulations. Muriel's  *'Lady  Prince"  in 
violet  velvet  and  gold  nippers,  ^  the  two 
pretty  girls  in  heliotrope,  and  the  dark 
one  in  chestnut-brown,  who  carefully  put 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  room 
between  themselves  and  the  good  lady 
before  they  began  to  laugh  and  chatter 
with  Miles's  young  subaltern  friends,  were 
as  certainly  the  schoolgirls.  Then  there 
was  Bertie  in  his  blue  uniform.  But  who 
were  the  gentle  old  lady  and  the  sturdy, 

auare,  bronzed  old  man )  "  Admiral  and 
rs.  Gordon,"  whispered  Miles  hurriedly, 
as  they  came  up  to  bestow  their  good 
wishes  on  us.  I  was  pleased  to  see  what 
a  very  unimportant  object  I  was  in  their 
eyes,  which  were  all  four  following  my 
Muriel  with  keenest  interest.  She  l^ked 
like  a  princess  in  a  fairy  tale  in  her  white 
and  gold,  with  her  great  dark  eyes  and 
pretty  stately  carriage. 

The  room  had  mled.  I  had  cut  the 
great  white  cake  with  Miles's  satin  be- 
libboned  sword,  when  Major  Tarrant, 
glass  in  hand,  stimulated  by  Kitty,  rose 
and  electrified  the  company  by  breaking 
into  a  speech.  It  was  twelve  words  long, 
and  exactly  like  a  telegram.  The  applause 
and  laughter  which  followed  it  were  at 
their  height  when  once  more  the  door 
swung  wide,  and  an  announcement  fell 
into  the  midst  of  us : 

*'  Sir  Claude  Levison." 

If  he  had  been  the  bad  fairy  of  a 
liursery  tale  dropping  from  the  sky  on  a 
broomstick  Into  our  mdst,  he  could  hsff dly 
have  created  more  consternation  amongst 
the  little  group  around  me.  Kitty  jumped, 
and  dropped  the  salver  of  cake  she  was 
handing  round,  creating  a  welcome  diver- 
sioa  Miles  made  a  stride  forward,  as  If 
to  forbid  him  to  approach  me,  and  Muriel 
— ^the  witch^ — ^looking  at  least  throe  times 
more  frightened  thim  she  could  possibly 
feel,  fafrly  ran  straight  into  Admfrid  Gor- 
don's arms  forprotectlon— -and  stayed  there. 

In  he  came,  big,  impressive,  magnificent, 
the  fur-trimmed  coat  thrown  widely  back 
from  his  expansive  chest,  dlsdodng  the 
gardenia  in  his  buttonhole,  the  delicately 
blushing  satin  of  his  scarf  and  Its  pearl 
pin,  his  liquid  dark  eyes  beaming,  his  lips 
wreathed  with  honeyed  smfles — a  wedding 
guest  every  Inch  of  him. 

I  don't  know  what  Miles  said  to  him ; 
only  the  reply,  in  his  low,  melodious  voice, 
reached  me : 
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"Most  undoubtedly.  It  would  be  an 
arrant  intrusion  for  me  to  present  myself 
here  in  the  character  of  a  guest  or  a  mend 
of  you  or  your  bride's.  Bat  no  one,  least 
of  all  you,  Oolonel  Fortescue^  would  deny 
to  his  bitterest  enemy  on'e  poor  privilege — 
that  of  confessing  himself  in  the  wrong, 
and  desiring  to  make  reparation." 

Miles  bowed  gravely.  I  think  I  would 
have  much  preferred  a  declaration  of  open 
hostility  on  the  spot  to  what  he  m^ht 
say  by  way  of  explanation  with  Muriel 
within  hearing.  I  need  not  say  how  care- 
fully the  episode  of  my  visit  to  Mrs. 
Vernon's  house  had  been  kept  secret 
amongst  us.  He  was  human  enough  to 
enjoy  my  disquietude  for  an  instant ;  in 
the  next  I  saw  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear. 

"I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  gross  mis- 
apprehension, as  have  others ''  — with  a  side 
glance  at  Miles— "which  has  led  to  my 
interfering  unwarrantably  in  Mrs.  For- 
tescue's  i^airs.  I  am  on  the  point  of 
leaving  England  for  some  time,  and  felt 
that  I  could  not  go  without  having  received 
Mrs.  Fortescue's  forgiveness.  This  day  of 
all  others  I  ought  to  be  able  to  count  on 
some  grace  being  shown  me,  especially  if 
Oolonel  Fortescue  intercedes  for  me." 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive  you,  Sir 
Olaude.  You  may  dismiss  from  your  mind 
at  once  any  idea  that  I  regard  you  as  an 
enemy." 

I  think  he  had  hoped  for  some  warmer 
expression,  but  he  smiled  serenely  and 
drew  nearer  to  me. 

"I  can  o£fer  you  one  satisfaction, 
Mrs.  Fortescue,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
"Vernon  shall  not  oppose  any  of  your 
arrangements  for  his  daughter's  welfare; 
so  much  I  can  promise.  He  is  going 
abroad  with  me  to  enquire  into  his  late 
wife's  affairs.  I  think  it  possible  that  he 
may  establish  his  claim  to  the  property 
she  has  left,  in  which  case  he  is  not  likely 
to  return  to  trouble  you  for  many  a  day  to 
come.  As  for  me  " — ^he  bent  his  inscrut- 
able dark  gazd  on  my  face  as  if  to  read 
my  inmost  thought3 — "  I  can  wait" 


It  was  a  threat,  I  felt ;  but  here  Kitty, 
considermg  it  an  appropriate  moment  to 
offer  cake  and  wine,  advanced,  salver  in 
hand,  with  Dr.  Millar  scowling  at  her 
elbow.  Sir  Claude  filled  a  glass  with 
champagne,  looked  eloquently  at  me  over 
the  brim  and  drained  it  In  pledge — of 
what)  He  broke  off  a  crumb  of  cake 
with  the  same  air  of  one  performing  a 
solemn  rite,  never  looking  to  right  or  left 
the  while,  but  straight  Into  my  eyes. 

Then  he  bade  us  farewell  "It  has 
made  me  very  happy  to  know  that  we 
part  friends,"  he  told  us.  I  had  never 
admitted  anything  of  the  sort,  but  It  was 
not  the  time  ta  argue.  ''  Will  you  prove 
it  by  accepting  a  small  remembrance  of 
this  day  9 "  He  laid  a  tiny  parcel  on  the 
table  beside  me,  held  out  his  hand,  which 
I  could  hardly  refuse,  and  departed,  leav- 
ing the  assembled  company  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  some  distinguished 
and  highly  valued  friend  of  ours  who  had 
graced  our  wedding  with  his  presence. 

When  we  opened  the  parcel  it  proved 
to  contain  a  tiny  lace  brooch,  a  bar  of 
gold,  on  which  was  perched  a  diamond 
fly.  As  a  gift  it  was  unobtrusive  enough, 
but  evidently  of  more  value  than  I  cared 
to  accept  from  him.  I  may  say  here  that 
it  was  a  trouble  to  me  for  some  hours  to 
come.  Miles  didn't  want  to  set  eyes  on  it 
again ;  I  felt  I  never  could  wear  it ;  but 
neither  knew  how  to  return  it  without 
offering  the  giver  a  direct  affront.  It  has 
finally  taken  its  place  as  the  chief  glory  of 
Kitty's  trinket  box  and  a  source  of  pure 
joy  to  her;  also  she  considers  it  only  her 
rightful  compensation  for  all  she  has 
suffered  on  account  of  "  that  man  In  the 
fur-trimmed  coat." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  been  pleased 
to  approve  of  Miles  and  me  as  fit  and 
proper  persons  to  have  the  charge  of 
Muriel,  the  brightness  and  delight  of  our 
lives. 

For  the  rest,  that  household,  like  the 
nation,  is  happy  which  has  no  story  to  toll, 
and  such  is  ours. 
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CHAPTER   XIX      AT    HOME. 

Poppy  Latimer  and  bar  anot  came 
quietly  hone  together  about  three  weeks 
after  this,  arririDg  at  Bryaaa  oae  wQd  aiid 
windf  evenine. 

Hwdlf  anybody  knew  when  they  were 
coming.  The  old  eoachman,  who  had 
dciren  Poppy  to  her  chriBtening,  stopped 
on  hie  way  down  and  took  Mr,  Cantillon  to 
the  itation.  He  cams  back  with  them  to 
tho  Oonrt,  where  he  dined  and  slept,  the 
nsnal  plan  in  bad  weather,  and  was 
cateohiaed  by  Poppy  as  to  the  exact  state 
of  everybody  in  tiie  parish.  While  she 
was  away  for  half  an  hour,  talking  to  Mrs. 
Arch,  her  old  norsa,  and  one  or  two  other 
faithful  old  friends,  he  sat  in  his  faroorite 
coiner  of  the  drawing-room,  and  watched 
Fanny  u  ahe  fidgeted  about,  with  happy, 
peacefnl  eyes  which  were  not  now  afraid  to 
took  into  a  blight  ftitnre.  He  had  not  yet 
actnally  aaked  Fanny  if  she  knew  what  he 
WM  thinldng  abont,  and  if  Poppy'e 
marriage  might  be  the  dgnal  for  theirs.  Of 
the  first  he  teit  toleribly  anre ;  as  to  the 
second,  he  had  little  donbt  of  Iiet  answer. 

The  time  for  Poppy's  wedding  was  not 
yet  fixed.  There  were  a  good  many 
urangements  to  be  made,  and  no  one  had 
gone  beyond  saying  with  a  certain  Tague- 
neee,  "  early  In  the  year." 

"  Not  In  Lent,"  s^d  the  Beotor. 

"  Kot  till  after  Lent,  I  dare  lay.  I  hope 
not,"  Fanny  answered  a  little  mechanl- 
oalljr. 


VOL.    Vrn,— THIRD  Bl 


She  was  walking  slowly  ronnd  the 
immense  square  room,  viaitiog  distant 
tables,  giving  an  impatient  push  now  and 
then  to  a  stately  old  Oriental  vase  or  a 
laive  illustrated  book.  The  room  was 
lighted  by  several  lamps  and  a  blazing 
fire,  but  it  seemed  so  dark  and  vast  that 
nothing  could  make  it  cheerful,  except 
perhaps  the  lighting  up  of  the  enormous 
old  glass  chandelier  which  hung  in  the 
middle.  The  dingy  brown  and  dim  gold 
with  which  the  walla  were  papered  was 
nearly  hidden  by  foil-length  portn^ts  In 
heavy  frames,  and  dark,  Datch-looking 
landscapes.  A  French  buhl  clock,  perhaps 
as  old  aa  Louis  theFourteenth,  tickea  slowly 
on  the  high  carved  mantelpiece,  which 
was  itaelf  very  handsome.  Bows  of  china 
fignrea,  half  lost  in  shadow,  stood  on  each 
aide  of  the  clock.  There  were  a  good 
many  attfflooking  tables,  six  or  seven 
large  sofas,  a  few  very  comfortable  chain 
large  and  roomy,  and  some  old-fashioned 
ones  of  sterner  make.  The  carpet  and  the 
heavy  curtains  were  a  little  worn.  The 
chairs  and  sofas  were  all  covered  wilii 
varioaa  ancient  chintzea  in  large  patterns, 
f^ied  by  time  and  washing.  Vary  little 
in  fact  had  been  done  to  the  room  alnoe 
the  marriage  of  Puppy's  grandfather, 
nothing  since  that  of  her  father. 

Two  Skye  tenier?,  tired  with  the 
rapture  of  .their  mlatress's  return,  lay 
stretched  on  the  large  soft  faearth-mg  and 
could  hardly  be  distlngaished  from  it. 

"  I  really  am  a  little  ont  of  patience  with 
Poppy,"  said  Miss  Latimer  in  her  most 
reasonable  voice.  "  I  mean  to  have  my 
own  w^,  however— and  you  must  stand 
by  me,  Henry,  for  she  thinks  a  great  deiJ 
of  your  opinion.  The  whole  house  wants 
doing  up  and  refamlfhing,  from  the 
garret  to  the  cellar.     It  is  completely  oat 
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of  date,  and  comfortless  to  the  last  degree. 
Besides,  these  old-fashioned  arrangements 
are  terribly  extravagant.  Look  at  snch  a 
grate  as  that,  for  instance  1  Hideously 
Uffly;  and  bnms  half  a  ton  of  coal  every 
night,  besides  logs.  Don't  laugh;  I'm 
very  much  in  earnest  Poppy  says  my 
ideas  are  extravagant;  they  are  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Such  a  house  as  this  is  most 
expensive  to  live  in.  She  ought  to 
remember  that  life  now  will  be  a  very 
different  thbg  from  what  it  has  been  for 
the  last  few  years — only  two  quiet  women, 
and  no  entertaining  at  all — or  even  what 
it  was  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  her  dear 
father  and  mother.  Toung  married 
people  like  her  and  Arthur  will  be  quite  in 
a  different  position ;  a  great  deal  will  be 
expected  from  them.  I  almost  think  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  pull  the  house  down 
and  build  another.  Such  rooms  as  these 
are  enough  to  break  one's  heart  —  no 
recesses,  no  corners,  nothing  picturesque ; 
no  place  for  poetry  or  art  or  imagination. 
Just  a — a  rectangular  area — is  that  right, 
Henry  1 " 

"  Qaite  right,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said 
gently.  "  But  I'm  afraid  you  can  hardly 
plead  economy  as  a  reason  for  pulling  down 
this  beautiful  old  house." 

"  Oh !  You  admire  it,  do  you  %  Well, 
I  must  say  I  like  modern  comfort,  and  art, 
and  all  that.  But  of  course  one  feels  pro- 
voked when  a  girl  who  ought  to  see  it  all  so 
plainly  turns  round  and  says  that  she  wants 
nothing  new  and  no  alteration  whatever. 
Bat  I  don't  despair.  We  have  time  before 
us.  Mrs.  Nugent  is  coming  by-and-by, 
and  I'm  quite  sure  of  what  she  will  say. 
No  young  man  would  care  to  live  in  such 
an  old-fashioned,  uncomfortable  bam  as 
this,  so  we  dhall  have  Arthur  on  our  side, 
and  then  Poppy  is  sure  to  give  in.  At 
least,  Henry,  if  you  like  the  house,  you 
must  confess  that  paint  and  papers  and 
furniture  and  everything  are  in  the  last 
stage  of  wretchedness." 

<<  I  dare  say  it  is  a  little  shabby,"  said 
Mr.  Cantillon,  who  hesitated  about  dis- 
agreeing with  her.  "  But  I  don't  myself 
care  for  those  smart  modem  drawing-rooms 
straight  out  of  an  upholsterer's  shop.  I 
am  afraid,  you  know,  I  like  a  room  to  look 
— as  this  does — as  if  one  or  two  generations 
had  lived  in  it.  And  you  wouldn't  of 
course  send  away  the  pictures  f " 

*'  Nearly  all  of  them,  I  certainly  would. 
This  room  is  not  a  picture  gdlery.  They 
can  go  into  the  hall,  and  the  dining-room, 
and  the  passages  upstairs." 


**  Plenty  there  already,"  murmured  the 
Bector.  ''Well,  I  should  make  a  few 
changes  in  this  room.  Perhaps  a  new 
carpet — and  I  particularly  dislike  that 
chMidelier,  which  seems  incongruous. 
But  you  know,  I  suppose,  what  is  the  one 
great  fault  of  the  room ) " 

<'  Hopeless  ugliness,"  replied  Miss  Fanny. 
"It  may  sound  unfeeling,  but  from  a  child 
I  dways  thought  so.  Utterly  stupid  and 
uninteresting.  Those  pictures  of  my 
ancestors  may  be  fine,  but  they  bore  me  to 
extinctioa" 

*'  No,  no,  Fanny.  Let  the  pictures  stay. 
Introduce  some  books,  some  intelligent 
modern  books,  and|  if  you  like,  send  most 
of  those  great  illustrated  volumes  away 
into  the  library." 

"  Books — ^yes,  I  dare  say.  Your  remedy 
for  everything,"  said  Fanny,  smilins,  and 
she  came  to  sit  down  near  him  m  die 
corner  of  a  laree  sofa.  **  Well,  at  present 
it  is  no  use  talking  to  Poppy.  She  won't 
listen  to  me — I  bide  my  time  till  Arthur 
and  his  mother  are  here.  Then  you  wOl 
see  !  But  dear  Poppy,  at  present,  is  quite 
taken  up  with  match-making." 

••  Indeed ! " 

''Yes.  We  must  not  talk  about  it 
openly;  but  if  you  can  help  towards 
bringbg  it  to  pass  you  will  earn  eternal 
gratitude  from  Poppy.  I  should  be  very 
glad,  too,  for  reasons  of  my  own." 

''Who  are  the  victims!  Anybody  in 
the  village  % " 

Miss  Latimer  leaned  a  little  towards  him 
and  whispered  :  "  Oeoffirey  ^Thorae  and 
Maggie  Farrant." 

"Ohl"  The  Bector  gave  a  kind  of 
whistle  of  astonishment  "She  wishes 
that,  does  she  f    Why ) " 

"  Well,  she  takes  an  interest  in  the  man. 
So  do  you,  don't  you,  Henry )  She  thinks 
him  clever ;  which  I  don't.  Do  you  t  Of 
course  it  would  be  a  good  match  for  him. 
The  girl  is  thought  very  pretty,  and  will 
have  some  money.  Then  rmdly,  as  to 
Maggie,  nothing  better  could  happen  to  a 
eirl  like  her.  I  have  encouraged  the  idea 
because  I  think,  just  as  you  do,  that  Poppy 
has  n>oilt  the  girl — ^most  unfortunately, 
though  with  the  Idndest  intentions— and 
as  tune  goes  on  she  will  find  her  rather 
seriously  on  her  hands.  For  instance,  I 
don't  quite  see  how  she  can  have  her  at 
her  parties,  and  so  on.  The  girl  will  expect 
it,  no  doubt — conceited  little  puss — and 
there  is  no  knowing  what  Poppy  in  her 
dear  Quixotism  may  feel  herself  obliged  to 
do.    I  always  disapproved  of  the  friend- 
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ship,  and  now  I  see  a  great  deal  of  awk- 
wardness in  the  ftitiire.  Arthur's  friends 
will  be  coming,  too,  and— well,  I  should 
like  Miss  Maggie  and  those  eyes  of  hers  to 
be  safe  out  of  the  way." 

Mr.  Oantillon  stared  into  the  fire. 

**  The  plan  has  eertun  points,"  he  said, 
hesitating.  *'Only  —  does  Poppy  tUnk 
that  girl  good  enough  for  Greoffrey  Thome  1 
And  how  do  you  bow  that  he  will  take  a 
fancy  to  her  !  " 

"  I  believe  she  is  a  nice  girl  in  her  way. 
They  are  fairly  equal  in  birth,  I  suppose. 
One  can't  make  these  things  happen,  of 
course,"  said  Miss  Latimer,  though  she 
smiled  and  coloured  faintly  as  she  thought 
of  a  very  recent  piece  of  successful  match- 
making. **  I  only  say  that  Poppy  would 
be  glad,  and  so  should  I.  There  is  no  more 
to  be  said ;  only  sometimes  people's  friends 
find  it  possible  to  give  a  little  push  or  pull 
in  the  right  direction,  you  know." 

''  I  am  not  clever  at  pushing  and  pull- 
ing," said  the  Bector  thoughtfully. 

Geofifrey's  face  seemed  to  rise  between 
him  and  the  fire,  and  he  heard  again  the 
young  fellow's  voice  telling  his  hopeless 
love-story. 

*'  He  may  marry  some  day,"  thought  Mr. 
Cantlllon.  ''  But  not  now,  not  here.  Not 
from  pique  and  disappointment ;  he  is  too 
good  for  that.  And,  therefore,  not  for 
years  and  years." 

He  was  a  little  glad  that  Poppy  came 
back  into  the  room  at  this  moment,  full  of 
some  village  story  that  Mrs.  Arch  and  the 
old  nurse  had  been  telling  her.  Neither 
Qeo£Erey's  nor  Maggie's  name  was  men- 
tioned again  that  evening. 

It  was  a  wild  and  windy  night.  The 
sea  of  flame,  made  of  glowing  beech-trees, 
on  which  the  house  looked  down  in  this 
last  week  of  October,  lost  much  of  its 
beauty  In  the  storm  that  swayed  the 
branches  and  laid  a  thick  gold  carpet  of 
leaves  in  the  avenue.  •  Mr  Oantillon  could 
not  sleep,  and  lay  thinking  sadly,  though 
something  told  him  that  the  happiness  of 
his  own  Ufe  was  assured,  and  that  Fanny 
Latimer,  with  her  pretty  figure  and  bright 
eyes  and  be(k>ming  gown,  and  the  smile 
that  he  had  always  loved,  and  the  faults 
that  only  amused  him,  and  the  liveliness 
that  enchanted  him,  would  crown  their  old 
friendship  before  very  long  by  giving  her- 
self to  hun  altogether.  He  had  always  an 
excuse  for  Fanny.  Her  heresies  about  the 
old  house  and  the  pictures  were  quite  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  die  had  more  of  the  nature  of  her 


own  pretty  and  frivolous  little  mother  than 
of  the  more  stately  Latimer  line.  They 
would  far  more  willingly  have  claimed 
Poppy  as  belonging  to  them. 

The  fiector's  waking  dreams  had  thus  a 
background  of  content ;  but  his  kind  heart 
and  fanciful  mind  were  a  good  ded  more 
occupied  with  Geoffrey  Thome,  and  these 
women's  preposterous  plans  for  him,  than 
with  any  joy  of  his  own.  He  was  very 
sorry  that  Geoffrey  had  given  up  hu  wise 
plan  of  going  away  to  paint  and  study  in 
Spain.  He  had  been  unable  to  understand 
Poppy's  motive  in  askine  him  not  to  go. 
Now  of  course  it  was  plam,  and  the  g<XMl 
Bector,  for  once  in  his  life,  felt  angry  with 
Poppy.  She  had  no  right,  he  thought, 
to  sacrifice  a  fine  young  fellow  to  old 
Farrant's  ignorant  grand^auehter,  pretty 
as  she  might  be.  Her  friendship  for  the 
girl,  which  must  have  grown  out  of  pity 
and  the  want  of  something  to  do,  did  not 
justify  such  a  piece  of  match-making  as 
this. 

'<  Miss  Porphyria  might  be  ashamed  If 
she  knew  all,"  the  Bector  thought  "No, 
Fanny,  I  will  have  no  hand  in  your  con- 
spiracies ;  Qn  the  contrary,  I  shall  try  to 
send  him  out  of  the  countiy." 

Mr.  Oantillon  went  back  to  his  house  the 
next  moming  soon  after  breakfast.  Poppy, 
standing  at  the  high  window  of  her  own 
little  sitting-room,  which  was  partly  over 
the  hall  and  looked  down  the  longth  of  the 
avenue,  saw  him  as  he  went,  ^e  storm 
of  the  night  was  over,  but  there  was  still 
wind  enough  to  shake  down  showers  of 
glowing  orange  on  his  path,  and  even  on 
his  shoulders. 

Poppy's  room  was  plain,  old-fashioned, 
and  a  little  disorderly,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  modem  omament,  except  a  few 
quaint  pots,  senerallv  very  ugly,  which 
she  had  pickea  up  in  her  travels.  Among 
other  untidinesses  her  collection  of  Herz- 
helm  pottery  lay  half  unpacked  on  the  floor. 
Books  lay  in  piles  here  and  there.  Poppy 
liked  books  but  cared  notUng  for  editions 
or  bindings,  and  many  of  those  in  her 
bookcases,  which  had  been  presents  In 
smart  binding  from  friends  and  relations, 
looked  both  supercilious  and  neglected 
amonff  a  crowd  of  old  chfldish  favourites 
with  loose  leaves  and  split  bados.  On  the 
walls  hung  a  few  old  landscapes,  dark  and 
Dutch-looking,  like  those  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Over  the  chimney-piece  was  a 
lovely  Sir  Joshua  half-length  of  a  beautiful 
fair  woman,  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Latbner  of 
those  days.    Poppy's  father  had  given  the 
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pictare  to  her  when  she  was  a  child  be- 
catue  of  the  likeness  which  no  one  could 
help  seeing,  and  which  had  now  become 
most  striktegly  remarkable.  Photogl'aphs 
of  Poppy's  father  and  mother,  rather  sti£f 
and  melancholy  in  e£fect,  and  giving  little 
idea  of  the  Squire's  joviality  and  his  wife's 
sweetness,  stood  on  the  mantelpiece ;  there 
also  was  Aunt  Fanny's  pretty  picture,  the 
same  that  was  enshrined  in  Mr.  Cantillon's 
study.  Poppy  had  that  morning  brought 
in  a  smart  and  distiDguished  -  looking 
photograph  of  Arthur  Nugent  in  a  French 
leather  &ame.  She  set  it  down  on  the 
table  with  a  lingering  look,  and  then 
walked  forward  and  stood  at  the  window. 
There  she  looked  out  on  the  flying,  clouds 
and  gleams  of  sunshine,  the  waving  and 
rustling  of  the  beautiful  yellow  trees,  the 
moving  shadows  on  bright  green  grass  and 
brown  even  road.  Down  by  the  bridge 
she  could  see  the  river  flashing  as  it  ran^ 
bank-full  from  recent  rains. 

Poppy  stood  and  looked  for  a  few 
minutes,  till  the  Eector  bad  disappeared, 
and  no  living  thing  moved  in  the  avenue. 
Then  she  turned  round  to  the  table  and 
took  up  Arthur's  photograph  again. 

<<Will  you  like  it,  dear)"  she  said, 
under  her  breath.     "It  all  belongs    to 

fou."  After  a  moment  she  sighed.  "  What 
ave  I  done  to  be  so  happy  1 " 
They  had  been  engaged  for  nearly  a 
month  now ;  most  of  this  time  had  been 
spent  together,  and  Poppy  was,  as  she 
said  and  thought,  perfectly  happy.  Arthur's 
naturally  gentle  and  affectionate  nature 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  give  her  all  she 
wanted,  and  that,  indeed,  was  not  much. 
Poppy's  love  for  him  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
admit  any  impatience,  selfishness,  or  even 
fancifulness.  She  was  one  of  those  very 
rare  people  who  forget  themselves  when 
they  are  in  love,  and  give  themselves 
without  a  thought  of  asking  whether  the 
return  might  not  be  something  even  better 
than  it  is.  Poppy  would  never  have 
questioned  the  truth  of  those  words,  re- 
peated by  some  careful  hearer  to  St.  Paul, 
that  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  Perhaps,  in  truth,  her  realisa- 
tion of  all  she  could  give  Arthur  mieht 
have  struck  mean  minds — ^it  did  strike 
Alice  Nugent  so — as  being  a  little  ezag- 

ferated,  almost  arrogant;  and  yet  in 
^oppy's  heart  there  was  a  humility  which 
counted  herself  the  least  of  these  things, 
and  all  put  together  quite  unworthy  of  the 
hero  she  thought  him. 

A   few   minutes   of    happy    dreaming 


suggested  that  she  must  write  to  Arthur. 
She  turned  towards  the  large  old  writing- 
table  which  Aunt  Fanny  thought  so 
absurd  in  a  girl's  sitting-room.  As 
she  turned,  her  eyes  were  caught  by  the 
bright  colours  and  gilded  mount  and  frame 
of  a  water-colour  drawing  which  stood  on 
a  chair  behind  the  door.  It  was  Geoffrey 
Thome's  sketch  of  Herzheim.  There  it  aU 
was,  the  blue-green  lake,  the  masses  of 
changing  trees,  the  red-roofed  town  with 
its  quaint  towers  and  windows  and  chim- 
neys, the  white  ramparts  of  the  Castle,  the 
dreamy  line  of  mountsdn  background.  She 
stood  and  looked,  smiling  and  really 
delighted.  Herzheim,  happiest  place  on 
earth !  There,  on  that  height  above  the 
town,  she  had  first  seen  Arthur. 

A  kind  thought  of  the  artist  was  not 
far  away.  It  was  certainly  better  than 
IE  any  of  his  sketches;  there  was  more 
imagination  in  it,  more  atmosphere;  the 
colouring  was  softer  and  more  natural. 
She  was  very  much  obliged  to  Geoffrey, 
and  thought  that  she  must  write  at  once  to 
thank  him.  She  moved  slowly  away,  her 
eyes  stOl  lingering  on  the  bright  foreign 
scene,  which  now  in  autumn  England 
seemed  a  dream.  Sitting  down  at  her 
writing-table,  she  took  a  large  sheet  of 
paper  and  began : 
•»  My  own  Arthur- 
She  had  not  written  a  page,  but  was 
quite  absorbed  in  her  letter,  when  there 
came  a  very  gentle  tap  at  the  door.  She 
neither  heard  nor  answered  it.  Then  the 
door  was  softly  opened,  and  a  girl  glided 
in ;  a  voice  at  the  back  of  her  chair  mur- 
mured, <* Darling!"  She  started,  flashed 
crimson,  pushed  her  letter  out  of  sight,  and 
turned  laughing,  though  with  a  sort  of 
confusion,  to  receive  Maggie  Farrant's 
eager  caress. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  both  sitting 
on  the  large  sofa  near  the  window,  half  of 
which  was  piled  with  papers  and  books. 
Poppy  had  quite  recovered  herself;  she 
was  really  fond  of  the  girl,  and  found 
something  irresistible  in  her  affection, 
shown  in  a  hundred  pretty  looks  and  ways. 
It  was  not  difficult,  after  the  first,  to  turn 
the  talk  away  from  herself.  Maggie  was 
quick  enough  to  understand  her  friend,  and 
knew  that  in  time  she  should  hear  every- 
thing she  wanted  to  know.  So  they 
talked  of  Maggie's  self  and  all  her  doings, 
and  of  her  picture,  which  she  was  longing 
to  show;  and  then^  much  to  Poppy's 
satisfaction,  she  went  into  raptures  of 
admiration    over    Geoffrey's    sketch    of 
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Herzbelm,  and  came  lightly  back  to  vr aids 
the  sofa  with  words  that  Poppy  rejoiced 
to  hear. 

''I  think  he  Is  such  a  nice  man,  yon 
know,  so  clever  and  so  good.  And  I 
almost  love  him,  I  do  really,  for  having 
saved  you  In  Paris  that  day.  Tell  me, 
darling,  were  you " 

The  girl  stopped  suddenly  on  her  way 
acrops  the  room.  Poppy,  sitting  half  in 
the  shadow  of  the  curtains,  leaning  back 
with  a  happy,  interested  smQe,  was  con- 
scious that  she  was  once  more  colouring 
up  to  her  hair.  It  was  also  true,  though 
she  hardly  knew  it,  that  a  faint  shade 
of  annoyance,  involuntary,  uncontrollable, 
passed  over  her  face  at  Maggie's  next 
words,  spoken  as  she  bent  eagerly  to  look 
at  Arthur's  photograph : 

"Poppy,  dear,  is  this  Mr.  Nagent  1  You 
never  told  me  how  handsome  he  was  1 
He's  perfectly  sweet ! " 

Poppy  could  not  blame  the  girl  if  some- 
thing jarred,  if  something  was  not  quite 
bearable^  in  her  lively  and  not  very  refined 
admiration.  It  was  all  very  well,  bestowed 
on  Geoffrey  Thome's  picture  of  Herzheim, 
but  on  Arthur— this  indeed  was  different 
But  Maggie  was  not  to  be  blamed;  that 
Poppy  felt  and  knew.  She  had  not,  poor 
chila^  a  ''sentiment  de  nuances  exqui^." 
Poppy  had  made  a  friend,  and  must  take 
her  as  she  was,  though  now  and  then  a 
little  painful  surprise  might  come  of  it. 
Any  such  surprise  must  be,  and  was, 
hidden  in^  secret  depths  of  a  mind  which 
was  both  just  and  generous. 

<<  Oome  back  here,"  she  said,  "  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  Paris.  Yes,  he  saved  my 
life,  for  in  another  moment  the  horse 
would  have  trodden  upon  me." 


THE  POETS  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

IN  TWO  PARTS      PART  I. 

The  Church  has  given  to  the  world  a  long 
succession  of  statesmen  —  Anselm,  Lam- 
bard,  Becket,  Wolsey,  and  Laud,  in  our 
own  country  (we  might  justly  add  Wiiber- 
f orce  and  Tait) ;  Bidielleu  and  Mazarin  in 
France ;  Xtmenes  and  Alberoni  in  Spain ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  Popes,  such  as  Gre- 
gory the  First,  Sextus  the  Fifth,  Julian 
the  Second,  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  the  present 
wearer  of  the  triple  crown.  She  has  given 
OB  also  philosophers  and  scholars  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  from  the  calm  and  leisure 
of  cell  and  cloister  has  sprung  many  a 
monumentdi  work  of  successful  research 


and  laborious  meditation.  Further,  it  has 
given  us  poets;  but  it  is  noticeable  that 
these  as  a  rule  have  not  been  filled  with 
"the  divine  air."  They  have  sung  with 
ease  and  grace,  some  with  a  certain  degree 
of  strength,  almost  all  with  the  serious 
reflection  suggested  by  familiar  contact  wiih 
the  graver  issues  of  life;  but  they  have 
seldom  attained  to  the  higher  spheres  of 
poetry  —  to  those  ''celestial  altitudes" 
which  the  great  Master-Singers  have  made 
their  own,  where  they  sit  and  hear  the 
voices  of  the  gods.  That  is  to  say,  they 
have  not  risen  out  of  the  second  class, 
and  a  great  many  have  never  risen  even 
into  that.  Probably  the  measured  order, 
the  prescribed  forms,  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual discipline  of  the  Church,  are  un- 
favourable to  any  bold  reach  of  imagination 
or  broadening  range  of  thought. 

Cseimon,  from  ^whose  ''Paraphrase  of 
the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Satan"  MQton 
did  not  disdain  to  borrow,  was  a  monk  of 
Whitby.  Abbot  Aldhelm  of  Malmesbury 
was  of  great  repute  as  a  singer  and  in- 
ventor of  English  verse ;  and  a  picturesque 
story  is  told  how  that.  In  the  guise  of 
a  gleeman  or  minstrel,  he  would  stand  on 
the  bridge  between  town  and  country,  and 
sing,  to  prevent  people  from  running  home 
directly  after  mass,  as  they  were  wont 
to  do,  without  waiting  for  the  sermon ;  so 
that  the  layman's  aversion  to  the  sermon  is 
a  thing  of  twelve  centuries'  date  1  Then 
came  Bishop  Cymwulf,  with  his  poetical 
version  of  the  ''Legend  of  St.  Helen  " ;  and 
after  a  long  interval  Ware,  the  author  of 
the  romance  of  "The  Brut,"  who  was 
made  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  reward,  I 
suppose,  of  his  poetical  efforts,  as  in  the 
eighteenth  century  men  were  elevated  to 
the  episcopal  bench  for  editing  Greek 
plays.  A  name  to  be  held  in  honour  is 
that  of  Walter  Map,  or  Mapes,  who  was 
not  only  a  poet  but  a  wit  —  the  first 
clerical  wit,  perhaps,  on  record.  Map  in- 
vented the  character  of  Bishop  Golias  in 
order  to  cover  his  sharp  attacks  on  the 
corruption  of  the  clergy.  In  his  book 
"De  Nugis"  he  anticipated  the  productions 
of  a  large  class  of  booK-makers — the  writers 
of  ''Diaries,"  and  " Beminiscences,"  and 
"  Becollections  " — though  it  is  true  that, 
as  became  a  bishop,  he  mingled  his  con- 
temporary gossip  with  much  serious  com- 
ment. But  his  great  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  posterity  —  which,  like  other  debtors, 
is  never  very  ready  to  pay  up  its  debts — ^is 
that  he  re-wrote,  or  rather  re-created  and 
spiritualised    the  Arthurian    legends,  in- 
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fusing  into  them  tlie  life-blood  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  endowhig  oar  literature  with 
the  predons  gifts  of  Uie  fables  of  "  Lance- 
lot of  the  Lake/'  the  **  Qaest  of  the  Holy 
Graal,"  and  the  '*  Passing  of  Arthur.'' 
Here  we  have  poetical  invention  in  its 
Ugliest  and  purest  form,  and,  perhaps, 
Bishop  Map  u,  on  the  whole,  the  great- 
est poet  the  pulpit  has  ever  known. 
Layamon,  who  first  told  the  story  of 
Bmt  to  Englishmen  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, was  a  rural  priest,  and  adminis- 
tered the  services  of  the  Church  in  a  quiet 
Woroesterddre  village.  The  author  of 
"The  Ormulum"  was  an  Aueustinian 
canoa  The  charming  fancy  of  ''The  Owl 
and  the  Nightbgale ''  we  owe  to  a  south 
country  priest,  Kicholas  of  Guildford.  The 
illusMous  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  an  energetic  Church  reformer  and 
an  enthusiastic  scholar — ^the  mere  catalogue 
of  his  writings  fills  three-and-twenty  closely 
printed  quarto  pages  1 — ^relieved  his  heavier 
labours  by  composing  Latin  and  French 
verse — ^not,  it  must  be  owned,  of  much 
account. 

Passing  by  the  rhymed  chronicles  written 
by  monk  and  priest — "most  commonplace 
of  men,"  as  Taine  calls  them — we  come  to 
Bichard  Bolle,  the  Hermit  of  Hampole,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  a  task  which 
no  one  has  accoimlished  successftilly,  the 
translation  into  English  verse  of  David's 
Psalms;  and  also  perpetrated  a  didactic 
poem  in  ten  thousand  Imes  (or  thereabouts) 
entitled  "  The  Piicke  of  Conscience."  Did 
it  not  prick  him  while  he  was  wasting  time 
and  effort  on  this  superfluous  labour!  His 
pulpit  performances  seem  to  have  excelled 
hfs  poetical;  for  it  is  recorded  of  one  of 
his  sermons  that  many  of  his  hearers  wept 
over  it,  and  protested  that  they  had  never 
heard  its  like  before.  It  has  never  been 
a  characteristic  of  the  clergy  to  assist  in 
evoking  the  patriotism  of  a  people;  but 
John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
was  a  Scot  to  the  heart's  core,  and  in  his 
poem  of  "  The  Bruce "  vividly  reflects  the 
"perfervidum  ingenium"  of  his  country- 
men. "  Ah,  Freedom,"  he  exclaims,  "  is  a 
noble  thing  1  Freedom  makes  man  to 
have  liking  -^a  commonplace  now,  but  a 

Sand  sentiment  to  be  uttered  In  the 
orteenth  century,  and  uttered  by  a 
Churchman  1  John  Lydgate,  the  monk  of 
Bury,  wrote  several  moral  tales  in  fluent 
verse,  but  we  find  more  of  the  true  stuff 
that  was  boi  him  in  his  satirical  ballad, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  "  London  Lickpenny." 
Into  the  mouth  of  Earl  Douglas,  the 


"Bell    the    Cat"    Earl,    Scott,    in    his 
"Marmion,"  puts  the  grateful  exclamation : 

Thanks  to  St.  Botham,  son  of  mine, 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line  ! 

Gawain  was  the  accomplished  ecclesiastic 
who  wrote  "The  Palace  of  Honour,"  in 
which  he  celebrates  Yirgil  and  Chaucer, 
and  executed  a  fine  translation  of  "The 
^neid  " :  "  the  singular  fruit,"  as  Andrew 
Lang  caUs  it,  "  of  a  barren  and  unlearned 
time" — a  translation  which  could  have 
been  made  only  by  a  poet  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  after  Gawain  was  made  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld  by  the  lettered  Pope  Leo  the 
Tenth,  he  forsook  the  service  of  the  Muses 
and  plunged  into  political  strife,  which 
eventually  drove  him  a  refugee  to  the 
Court  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  Bishop 
had  a  pretty  wit.  Meeting  James  Beaton 
in  the  church  of  Greyfnars,  he  urged 
him  to  desist  from  hostilities  against  his 
nephew.  Bishop  Beaton  affirmed  on  his 
conscience  that  peace  was  his  dearest 
object  in  life,  and  by  way  of  emphasis 
struck  his  breast  with  a  blow  that  rang  on 
the  coat  of  mail  concealed  beneath  his 
vestments.  "My  lord,"  replied  Gawain, 
"  I  perceive  your  conscience  is  not  good.  I 
hear  it  chattering  "  (i.e.,  telling  talcB). 

It  Is  noticeable  that  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
the  pulpit  almost  ceased  to  contribute  to 
the  ranks  of  the  minstrels.  Probablv  the 
clergy  were  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  relidous  change  which  had  taken 
place ;  and,  moreover,  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  men  of  little  learning  and  less 
inclination  for  the  graces  of  culture.  Those 
of  the  higher  clergy  who  possessed  capacity 
and  scholarship  were  attracted  to  the 
pastures  of  theology.  Bishop  Joseph  Hall 
lives  in  our  Uterature,  it  is  true,  as  the 
founder  of  a  great  school  of  satirists ;  but 
Ub  satires  were  written  whQe  he  was  still 
a  very  young  man;  and  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Dr.  Donne, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  pioneer  of  the 
metaphysical  poets — to  use  Dr.  Johnson's 
not  very  satisfactory  qualification,  which 
was  probably  suggested  to  him  by  Dryden's 
criticism,  that  Donne  affected  the  meta- 
physics not  only  in  his  satires  but  in  his 
amorous  verses,  where  they  are  certainly 
out  of  place — belonged  to  the  reign  of 
James  the  First.  The  momentous  religious 
struggle  which  now  began  to  engage  the 
energies  of  the  clergy  necessarily  diverted 
them  from  "  the  walks  of  the  Muses/'  and 
poets  and  pulpits  drew  far  apart,  like  cliffs 
which  had  been  rent  asunder.  A  few, 
however,  still  found  leisure  to  sing,  like 
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Greorge  Herbert,  the  parson  of  Bemerton, 
who,  In  the  poems  he  collected  under  the 
title  of  **  The  Temple/'  earned  for  him- 
self the  title  of  the  Church's  Poet;  and 
Phineas  Fletcher,  the  incumbent  of  Holgay, 
in  Norfolk,  who,  while  a  young  man,  wrote 
his  strange  allegorical  poem  of  "The  Purple 
Island."  The  staunch  old  loyalist,  Bishop 
Corbet,  of  Norwich,  wrote  many  jests 
against  the  Puritans.  There  was  more  of 
the  humorist  about  him,  however,  than 
the  poet.  It  was  he  who,  when  he  was 
upset  along  with  his  plump  chaplain,  Dr. 
Stubbings,  in  a  miry  lane,  so  happfly  de- 
scribed the  situation — Stubbings,  said  the 
Bishop,  was  up  to  his  elbows  in  mud,  and 
he  was  up  to  his  elbows  in  Stubbings, 

If  Bbhop  Corbet  were  more  of  the 
humorist  than  the  poet,  Bobert  Herrick 
was  more  of  the  poet  than  the  priest  In 
hia  vicarage  at  Dean  Prior,  where  he  lived 
with  his  faithful  servant,  Prue,  and  his  pet 
pig,  which  he  taught  to  drink  like  himself, 
he  wrote  those  dainty  lyrics  and  took  those 
swallow-flightB  of  soo^,  and  coined  those 
felicitous  epigrams  which  are  among  the 
tireless  del^hts  of  any  true  lover*of  poetry. 
Some  of  them,  nay,  a  good  many  of  them, 
do  not  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  message 
he  was  charged  to  deliver  from  his  pulpit ; 
but  in  his  "  Noble  Numbers"  one  may  note 
the  expression  of  a  profound  religious  feel- 
ing, which  seems  to  show  that  the  paganism 
of  Ids  lighter  moods  was  partly  assumed. 
At  all  events,  he  has  left  us  snatches  of 
lyrical  music  so  sweet  and  true  that  they 
tempt  one  to  condone  his  frequent  world- 
linesa  and  over  indulgence  in  sensuous 
enjoyment. 

After  the  Bestoration  we  meet  with  no 
clerical  poet  until  we  come  to  the  pon- 
derous pages  of  Thomas  Sprat,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  wrote  a  poem  *'To  the 
Happy  Memory  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  in 
his  unregenerate  days,  and  having  **  found 
salvation"  after  the  Bestoration,  became 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  of 
«< graceless  memory,"  and  ''a  courtier  of 
the  King's."  His  best  effort,  because  his 
sinceresti  is  his  monody  on  the  death  of 
his  friend  Cowley — whose  biography  he 
wrote — ^but  even  this  is  of  the  sort  in 
which  neither  gods  nor  clowns  delight 

Dean  Swift  must  not  be  omitted  from 
our.>record,  though  it  is  not  as  preacher  or 
poet  that  men  think  of  that  cynical  and 
powerful  intellect  which  so  easQy  ran  the 
whole  gamut  from  the  most  brilliant  wit 
to  the  coarsest  humour.  According  to 
Stella,  *'  the  Dean  could  write  beautifully 


on  a  broomstick."  With  the  ease  of  con- 
scious genius  he  could  write  on  almost  any 
subject,  except  those  which  belong  to  the 
higher  range  of  thought  and  feeUng ;  but 
in  his  verse  he  delili^rately  chose  to  write 
on  broomsticks  or  the  most  trivial  and 
vulgar  themes.  When  he  attempted  some- 
thing more  serious  he  was  not  successful. 
His  "Cadenus  and  Vanessa''  is,  as  Taine 
says,  "  a  threadbare  allegoryi  in  which  the 
author's  prosaic  freaks  tear  his  Greek 
frippery." 

Most  of  the  poets  of  the  pulpit  are  more 
or  less  professional  in  their  verse.  The 
gown  of  the  divine  is  worn  with  Apollo's 
wreath  of  bays.  But  Swift  not  only  throws 
o£f  his  gown,  he  stamps  upon  and  bemfres 
it ;  whue  the  wreath  sits  awkwardly  upon 
his  irreverent  head.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  Christian  'spirit  in  his  poetry ;  there  is 
as  little  of  the  Hellenic.  *'  I  am  for  every 
man's  working  on  his  own  materials,"  he 
said,  "and  producing  only  what  he  can 
find  within  himsel£"  This  is  the  severest 
condemnation  that  can  be  pronounced  on 
his  poetical  work.  It  is  made  up  with  his 
own  materials  —  with  the  cynicism,  the 
coarseness,  the  sardonic  laughter,  the 
ghastly  pleasantry,  the  startling  honesty, 
that  he  found  within  himself. 

A  very  different  man — with  a  very  dif- 
ferent sum  of  intellectual  force — ^was  good 
Bishop  Ken,  whose  memory  will  always 
be  kept  green  by  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Hymns,  which  he  wrote  in  his  sunny  par- 
sonage in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  singing  them 
to  his  lute  every  day  when  he  arose,  and 
before  he  retired  to  rest  Whether  in 
priestly  vestments  or  the  poet's  singing 
robes,  his  was  a  serenely  beautiful  souL 
His  life  was  truer  and  sweeter  poetry  than 
any  he  wrote. 

The  name  of  Pomfret— the  Bev.  John 
Pomfret,  Bector  of  Maldon— does  not  ap- 
pear fai  our  later  anthologies;  yet  there 
are  some  graceful  lines  in  his  poem  of 
"The  Choice,"  in  wluch  he  records  his 
conception  of  a  happy  life.  The  ideal  is 
not  a  very  lofty  one,  but  it  will  serve.  It 
is,  at  any  rate,  beyond  the  standard  which 
Swift  had  set  up  in  his  verses  of  "The 
Wish." 

Probably  few  of  the  readers  of  Thomas 
Pamell,  whose  "Hermit"  Mr.  Edmund 
Grosse  admires  so  much,  and  whose  "  Night 
Piece"  and  "Hymn  to  Contentment" 
everybody  admires,  remember  that  he  was 
Vicar  of  Finglas  and  Archdeacon  of 
Clogher.  Archidiaconal  poets  are  rare  in- 
deed, the  making  of  poetry,  I  suppose,  being 
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not  included  in  <*  archidiaconal  fanctiona;" 
but  Ifremember  an  Archdeacon  Wrongham^ 
who  wrote  prize  poems,  and  translations, 
and  ''  vers  de  socf^t^/'  which  were  better 
than  his  sermons ;  and  was  altogether  an 
accomplished  and  amiable  Archdeacon.  Bat 
to  return.  Parnell  belonged  to  Pope's 
literary  circle,  another  member  of  which 
was  also  parson  and  poet,  namely,  William 
Browne,  Vicar  of  Eje,  in  Suffolk,  who 
largely  helped  the  little  valetudinarian 
bard  in  his  translation  of  *<  The  Odyssey," 
and  had  a  happy  knack  of  imitating  his 
cadences. 

Of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  the  Konconformist 
divine,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  scarcely  any 
collection  of  hymns  wouldbe  considered  com- 
plete without  some  of  his  more  successful 
verses,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge 
him  on  the  merits  of  his  children's  ''Divine 
and  Moral  Songs,"  since  they  belong  to  a 
school  and  a  time  far  removed  from  our 
tastes  and  sympathies.  <'  Let  dogs  delight 
to  bark  and  bite  "  in  his  immortal  stanzas ; 
the  boy  and  girl  of  to-day  demand  a  very 
different  music. 

So  we  pass  on  to  the  Bev.  John  Dyer, 
who  in  turn  was  Bector  of  Belchford,  of 
Eerkly,  and  Coningsby,  and  varied  the 
performance  of  his  pastoral  duties  by  the 
composition  of  *'Grongar  Hill" — the  first 
poem  of  the  kind  in  our  language — the 
**Buinsof  Bome,"  and  **The  Fleece":  three 
poems  which  deserve  many  more  readers 
than  they  find.  Dyer's  versification  is 
always  graceful  and  fluent;  his  sympathy 
with  nature  is  as  sincere  as  it  is  simple. 
He  has  an  observant  eye,  and  what  he  ob- 
serves knows  how  to  convey  to  the  reader 
by  a  felicitous  phrase,  suggesting  an  in- 
stantaneous picture.  If  he  is  neglected 
now,  in  the  rush  of  new  poets,  with  more 
tinklbg  of  cymbals  and  blaring  of  trumpets 
than  suited  his  modest  genius,  his  shade 
may  be  consoled  by  remembering  that  a 
poet  of  kindred  taste,  but  wider  intellectual 
range,  has  done  him  justice : 

Yet  pure  and  powerful  minds,  hearts  meek  and  still, 
A  grateful  few  shall  love  thy  modest  lay. 
Long  as  the  shepherd's  bleating  flock  shall  stray 
O'er  naked  Snowdon's  wide  aerial  waste. 
Long  as  the  thrush  shall  pipe  on  Grongar  Hill. 

But  parson-poets  are  crowding  upon  us. 
There  is  the  Bev.  John  Blair,  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  spent  most  of  his  years  in 
the  seclusion  of  a  Haddingtonshire  manse, 
and  is  remembered  by  the  one  poem  into 
which  he  condensed  the  thought  of  the 
Ufe  thus  monotonously  spent.  He  chose 
quite  a  professional  subject,  "  The  Grave," 


and  treated  it  in  a  professional  tone,  but  in 
an  unconventional  manner.  Much  vigorous 
writing  is  to  be  found  in  it;  and  if  his 
sermons  were  as  full  of  matter  and  as 
tersely  expressed,  why,  the  peasants  of 
Athelstaneford  had  good  reason  to  be 
thankful.  The  finest  passage  in  the  poem 
is,  however,  the  close  : 

Thus  at  the  shut  of  even  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and,  in  some  lonely  brake, 
Cowers  down  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day, 
Then  claps  his  well-fledged  wings  and  bears  away. 

Professional  subjects  were  also  in  favour 
with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Edward  Toung,  incum- 
bent of  Welwyn,  Herts,  who  published  his 
great  poem  on  life,  death,  and  immortality 
—"Night  Thoughts"— in  1743,  the  year 
in  which  was  published  Blair's  ''Grave." 
Like  Wordsworth,  Young  could  soar  very 
high  and  sink  very  low.  He  has  written 
some  of  the  best  and  much  of  the  worst 
poetry  ever  written,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  he  wrote  his  worst  when  he  threw  off 
the  gown  of  the  divine  and  attempted  to 
rival  the  men  of  wit  and  fashion  who 
figured  in  contemporary  society — ^when 
he  perpetrated  Pindarics  and  trifled  with 
tragedies.  If  Young's  many  volumes  were 
condensed  into  a  duodecimo — two  thou- 
sands of  pages  "  boiled  down,"  so  to  speak, 
into  a  hundred,  as  the  makers  of  invalids' 
food  concentrate  ever  so  many  pounds  of 
meat  into  a  cup  of  beef-extract — the  result 
would  prove  to  be  of  the  best  and  highest. 

Frequent  discussion  has  arisen  on  the 
question  why  poetry,  when  applied  to 
sacred  subjects,  has  so  seldom  been  suc- 
cessful. Dean  Stanley  once  suggested,  by 
way  of  reply,  first,  that  the  moment  poetry 
becomes  a  vehicle  of  theological  argument 
it  also  becomes  essentially  prosaic,  as  much, 
or  almost  as  much,  as  if  it  were  employed 
for  arguments  on  political  or  philosophical 
problems.  Second,  that  the  very  greatness 
of  the  words  which  from  Biblical  or  eccle- 
siastical usage  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
sublime  thoughts  of  religion,  misleads  the 
writer  into  the  belief  that  they  are  of 
themselves  sufScient  to  carry  on  the  poetic 
afflatus.  And,  third,  that  Biblical  meta- 
phors have  afforded  a  temptation  to  pursue 
into  detail,  and  especially  into  anatomical 
detail,  expressions  derived  from  the  physi- 
cal structure  of  the  human  frame.  It 
does  not  seem  that,  as  a  reply  to  the 
general  question  this  is  at  all  satisfac- 
tory, though  it  may  be  accepted  as  suf- 
ficiently explaining  the  subsidiary  question 
which  Stanley  had  in  his  mind:  why 
are  poetry  and  hymnody,  as  a  rule,  so  far 
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apart  1  The  two  WeBleys,  John  and 
Charles,  were  good  hymn  writers ; '  but 
they  were  not  poets,  thoagh  Charles  some- 
times approached  very  nearly  to  the  poetic 
standard.  As  a  role,  they  could  not  get 
oat  of  the  pulpit.  They  preached,  and 
prayed,  and  harangued ;  but  they  did  not 
sing.  Only  in  three  or  four  of  Charles's 
hymns  does  he  strike  a  lyric  note. 

That  brawny,  reckless,  dissolute,  but 
gifted  ez-curate,  Charles  Churchill — author 
of  ''The  fioBciad,"  and  of  other  satires 
which,  if  less  brilliant,  are  smart  enough  in 
their  easy  audacity — can  hardly  claim  a 
place  among  our  pulpit-poets.  Certainly 
the  pulpit  was  the  last  place  in  the  world 
where  he  felt  at  home.  The  club,  the 
tavern,  the  coffee-house,  the  pit  of  the 
theatre — ^these  were  the  haunts  which  the 
coarse  texture  of  his  mind  found  most  con- 
genial A  wasted  life  was  cut  short  by  a 
premature  death,  and  a  falsehood  was  in- 
scribed on  his  tombstone :  "  Life  to  the 
last  enjoyed,  here  Churchill  lies'';  for 
any  real  or  useful  enjoyment  of  life  he  had 
never  knowa  As  a  poet,  his  qualities  have 
been  indicated  by  Cowper  with  graphic 
precision : 

Surly  and  slovenly,  and  bold  and  coarse, 
Too  proud  for  art  and  trusting  in  mere  force, 
Spendthrift  alike  of  money  and  of  wit, 
Always  at  speed  and  never  drawing  bit ; 
He  struck  the  lyre  in  such  a  careless  mood, 
And  so  disdained  the  rules  he  understood ; 
The  laurel  seemed  to  wait  on  his  command, 
He  snatched  it  rudely  from  the  Muse's  hand. 

'TI3  but  a  sere  and  withered  laurel  now ! 


TO  ELTHAM  PALACE. 


The  weather,  though  fine  for  the  moment, 
threatens  a  change.  The  tide  is  low,  and 
London  Bridge  towers  above  as  if  on  stilts, 
and  the  steamers  hanging  together  in  the 
pool,  or  taking  in  cargo  under  swinging 
cranes,  are  almost  aground.  The  grey 
battlements  and  turrets  of  the  Tower  shine 
almost  white  against  the  dark  masses  of 
vapour  behind  them ;  and  the  new  bridge 
rears  its  huge  girders  high  overhead, 
forming  a  lofty  portal  beneath  which  the 
tallest  ships  may  pass.  The  river  opens 
out  and  closes  in  again  encompassed  by 
wharves  and  warehouses,  chimneys,  docks 
dry  and  wet,  old  crazy  stairs,  old  crazy 
•taverns,  old  crazy  piers,  graat  blocks  of 
buildings  painfully  new  with  lifts  and 
scoops  and  elevators.  Here  are  Wapping, 
and  Botherhithe,  and  Limehouse,  and 
Stepney  church  glowering  out  of  the  gloom. 


all  steamy  and  misty  from  a  kind  of  stew 
of  barges  and  tugs  and  black  steam  colliers 
and  ail  kinds  of  rusty  old  craft,  Then 
a  turn  of  the  river  shuts  everything  in,  and 
above  the  grimy  flat  shore  appear  pleasant 
little  hills  shining  forth  from  the  murky 
haze. 

To  ascend  from  the  level  of  low  water  in 
the  river  to  the  top  of  Greenwich  Hill  is 
like  mounting  Jack's  famous  beanstalk, 
and  at  every  knot  or  notch  a  fresh  scene  is 
revealed.  Now  it  is  Greenwich  town  with 
the  long  colonnades  of  its  hospital  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  porticos  of  the  new 
seamen's  hospital — vice  the  old  Dread- 
nought retired — where  invalided  seamen  of 
all  naUons  and  complexions  are  taking  the 
air.  While  over  the  way  everybody  hangs 
out  attractive  notices  to  tempt  the  climber 
from  the  track.  "  Stay  here,  Jack,"  they 
cry,  with  various  voices,  "here  for  your 
sumptuous  dinner,  here  for  your  lightsome 
tea,  here  for  your  cool  tankard  in  a 
delightful  garden  hung  with  scarlet- 
runners."  Then  as  you  reach  the  level 
of  the  park  gates  other  temptations  assail 
you.  Try  your  strength,  or  measure  your 
weight  or  your  height,  or^  set  agoing  the 
model  of  a  coal  mine,  or  witness  the  tricks 
of  the  wonderful  performing  birds,  with  i 
other  deluding  joys  spread  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  passer-by. 

But  once  within  the  park.there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  us  but  the  rain,  which  spreads  in  a 
driving  sheet  and  blots  out  the  whole  scene 
beyond  a  circle  of  wet  turf  and  dripping, 
wind-tossed  trees.  The  massy  bole  of  an 
old  elm  affords  sufficient  shelter,  and 
presently  the  squall  passes  over,  and  as  we 
reach  the  level  of  the  Observatory,  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  breaks  tiirongh  the  clouds  and 
illumines  the  whole  scene,  with  great 
London  below  floating  in  a  hazy  kind  of 
light,  with  the  river  broad  and  shining, 
and  buildings  showing  here  and  there, 
mingled  with  clouds  and  fume,  steeples, 
masts,  and  chimneys,  in  a  mysterious 
expanse  of  indefinite  grandeur. 

Then  we  come  to  the  upper  gate  of  the 
park,  where  there  is  a  "restauration" 
under  the  trees,  and  where  fawns  come 
timidly  up  and  mutely  ask  for  buns. 
Beyond  the  gate  is  Blackheath,  the  real 
wide,  wild,  breezy  heath.  It  is  like  coming 
iuto  another  world.  We  have  ascended 
the  beanstalk,  and  have  come  upon  life  on 
a  different  level.  Down  there,  ships  and 
smother,  toil  and  trouble,  all  seething 
together  in  fog  and  fume ;  here  is  sunshine 
and  fine  weather,  with  donkeys  to  ride. 
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and  phaetons  to  drivOi  and  nothing  to  do 
but  to  play  golf  all  day  long.  How  they 
enjoy  it,  these  old  boys  in  their  red  jackets, 
as  they  come  skirmishing  across  the  heath 
with  a  signaller  in  front  waving  a  red  flag 
to  show  where  the  holes  are  and  where  the 
balls  lie.  Here  is  a  gouty  old  golfer  who 
hobbles  up  to  the  bau  on  sticks,  but  once 
there  he  is  all  right,  and  draws  himself  up 
for  the  stroke,  and  away  flies  the  ball 
right  over  the  gravd-pit^  and  fairly  placed 
for  the  next  hole.  And  golfing,  they  say,  is 
an  ancient  pastime  at  Bkckheath,  brought 
there  by  King  Jamie  when  he  first  came 
from  Scotland  with  all  his  train. 

Bat  when  you  have  crossed  Blackheath 
you  are  in  London  again:  pleasant  sub- 
urban London,  yet  retaining  one  useful 
feature  of  country  origin  in  the  direction 
posts  that  stand  at  the  cross-roads,  of 
which  an  arm  points  clearly  to  Lee  and 
Eltham,  and  to  Maidstone  beyond,  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  go  so  far.  Siuely  we 
soon  shall  be  clear  of  the  town,  and  among 
the  green  fields,  with  footpaths  and 
tempting  stiles  which  show  a  winding  way 
among  trees  and  hedges  For  surely  we 
have  read  that  Eltham  Palace  is  now  a 
bam  where  com  is  stacked,  with  a  farm- 
house close  by  built  out  of  fragments 
of  old  masonry.  But  these  antidpations 
have  not  reckoned  with  the  march  of 
mighty  London.  On  and  on  we  go,  thinking 
soon  to  come  upon  the  country.  Bat 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but,  instead, 
mile  upon  mile  of  asphalte  pavement 
between  an  avenue  of  villas,  lawns,  flower- 
beds, grassy  paddocks,  nearly  all  beauti- 
fully kept,  the  pictures  of  neatness,  and 
with  gay  decorative  effects,  but  all  very 
still  and  quiet,  as  if  the  world  hereabouts 
were  taking  a  midday  siesta. 

Then,  after  miles  of  this  suburban 
scenery,  there  really  is  a  bit  of  country, 
fields  and  hedges,  with  photographers 
waiting    at    the    corners    to    take    your 

Ertraits.  A  little  bit  of  a  brook  winds 
way  through  the  fiat  ground  and 
Is  spanned  by  a  bridge,  although  a  good 
sized  drain  pipe  would  carry  its  present 
volume  of  waters.  Bat  it  is  known  as  the 
Quaggy  river,  and  is  very  floody  at  times, 
says  a  local  iziormant  And  this  is  Eltham 
Bridge,  and  yonder  Is  Eltham  Green, 
a  triangular  patch  of  turf  adorned  by 
conspicuous  notice  boards,  according  to 
which  nobody  is  to  dump  rubbish  on 
the  green  without  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  **  Woods  and  Forests."  And 
through  hedges  peer  the   notices  which 


inform  us  that  the  "  Crown  "  has  eligible 
building  plots  on  hand,  as  to  which  apply 
to  the  same  Woods  and  Forests;  and  aU 
this  suggests  our  approach  to  a  Boyal 
demesne.  If  in  bargaining  for  one  of 
these  eligible  plots  one  Inusted  on  an  in- 
vestigation of  title  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, there  would  be  an  affair  with  Alwolde 
the  Sazon,  who  held  from  the  Confessor, 
and  deaUi^  with  Odo  of  Bayeuz,  the 
de  Yesds,  Anthony  Bee  of  Durham,  and 
other  notables  of  fierce  old  feudal  timea 

The  road  winds  upwards  and  upwards 
from  the  fiats  of  the  Quaggy  river,  and 
pleasant  glimpses  are  obtained  of  the 
surrounding  country  undulating  among  the 
green  hills  of  Kent.  A  tufted  knoll  rising 
above  tiie  red  roofs  of  the  town  Is  pointed 
out  as  Shooters  Hill,  famous  for  Jack 
Falstaff's  exploits,  and  for  many  subsequent 
adventures  with  dashbg  Ughwaymea 
For  here  the  main  road  from  Dover, 
Canterbury,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Channel 
descended  from  the  Kentish  plateau  into 
the  great  London  valley — where  time  out 
of  mind  has  passed  the  traffic  from  the 
world  beyond  the  silver  streak,  and  from 
the  rich  abundance  of  the  wealUiy  land  of 
Kent. 

But  the  High  Street  itself,  wbiding 
pleasantly  upwiods,  is  now  the  chief  feature 
of  the  scene  with  its  quaint,  old-fashioned 
aspect.  Here  a  specimen  of  the  original 
Kentish  cottage  of  wood,  weather-boarded 
and  tiled,  there  a  gabled  roof  of  manorial 
dignity,  snug  little  inns  hang  out  tlieir 
swinghig  signs,  the  new  shop  bristling  with 
its  tins  of  meats  and  fruito,  the  saddlers 
of  the  andent  rule,  the  wheelwrights  and 
the  forge  where  the  King's  horses  may 
have  been  shod  in  ancient  days.  We  must 
not  forget,  too,  the  old  manorial  garden 
with  its  fine  warm  brick  walls,  now  with 
gaps  yawnbig  here  and  there,  through 
which  the  builder  drives  his  wheelbarrows, 
and  the  quaint  brick  summer-house  in  the 
angle,  looking  towurds  the  pleasant 
landscape,  warm  and  snug,  and  yet  cool 
and  secluded,  all  hung  with  ivy  and 
creepers,  and  speaking  of  old-fashioned 
times  and  the  tnmquil  dignity  of  existence 
accompanied  by  pippins  and  Canary  aaok, 
and  of  maids  all  fresh  and  fragrant  in  the 
old,  old  days.  Eltham  abounds,  too,  in 
quaint  rambling  dwellings  with  great  sunny 
gardens,  which  as  they  perish  are  replaced 
by  rows  of  trim  villas,  each  with  its  little 
storip  of  garden-ground,  just  a  snip  from 
the  generous  garments  of  old. 

'*  Palace  !"  cries  the  country  policeman, 
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who,  from  a  shady  corner,  BOiveyB  the 
placid  movementB  of  the  town  with  a 
watchful  but  benevolent  eye.  '*  Tea,  you'll 
find  the  Palace  down  the  openhig  opposite 
the  church — only  there  ain't  much  to  see, 
only  bare  walls  1"  Still  bare  walls  have 
their  interest,  and  the  way  to  the  Palace  is 
not  far  to  seek,  for  just  opposite  the  church, 
which  is  entirely  new,  there  opens  out  a 
street  of  reispectable  widtii,  the  name  of 
which  announces  its  distinguished  origin. 
It  is  simply  the  Courtyard,  as  it  might  be 
to  the  Louvre  or  the  Escurial,  quiet  enough 
now,  with  hardly  a  dog  to  wag  his  tail 
in  it,  but  thronged  enough  in  old  times 
with  men-at-arms,  ccHVtierSy  falconers, 
horses,  hounds,  saucy  pagos,  and  sauder 
maids  of  the  Palace.  What  was  it  like, 
think  you,  in  1364,  when  Edward  the  Thbd 
gave  a  great  feast  at  Eltham  to  John  of 
France,  his  prisoner,  and  the  Black  Prince 
was  of  the  party  1  Or  when,  later,  Eichard 
the  Second  kept  Christmas  here  year  after 
year  with  all  Uie  pomp  and  luxury  of  the 
age  !  Or  still  a  century  later,  when  Edward 
the  Fourth,  having  repaired  and  beautified 
the  Palace  so  as  to  make  it  almost  the  rival 
of  Windsor,  kept  Christmas  here  with  some 
two  thousand  guests  ! 

Tes,  there  is  a  sort  of  fragrance  of 
ancient  Royalty  about  the  place.  A  happy 
old  ramblhoff  house,  all  over  gables  and 
creepers,  is  bidlt  on  the  foundations  of 
Boyal  store-houses  and  stables.  To  listen 
to  the  stories  that  are  told  of  under- 
ground passages,  and  secret  vaults  and 
chambers,  you  misht  fancy  that  there  was 
still  feasting  and  frolicMng  among  the 
ghosts  of  me  old  monardiy  going  on 
below.  Nor  are  these  stories  by  any 
means  unfounded,  for  a  considerable 
extent  of  passages  and  vaults  have  been 
actually  excavated  and  explored,  and  some 
years  ago,  .in  the  farmhouse  regime,  they 
were  uiown  for  a  small  fee.  There 
are  pretty  good  traces  of  a  subterranean 
passage  leading  in  the  direction  of  Middle 
Park,  which  then  formed  part  of  the 
demesne,  some  furlongs  distant.  Middle 
Park  has  recently  been  famous  for  its 
stables  and  its  yearlings ;  but  tradition  has 
it  that  in  the  days  of  the  old  Kings  there 
was  stablinff  there  for  sixty  horses  under- 
ground, and  all  kept  ready  bridled  and 
saddled  for  the  King^s  secret  needs. 

But  through  a  somewhat  solemn  and 
sombre  avenue,  where  the  autumn  leaves 
are  dropping  one  by  one,  we  come  to  a 
sunny  openine,  where  an  ancient  bridge 
crosses  a  still  more  ancient  moat.    But 


there  all  is  brightness  and  charm,  the 
grassy  slopes  are  like  velvet,  swans  and 
cygnets  float  double  in  the  silver  waters ; 
a  quaint  timbered  dwelling  harmonises 
sufficiently  well  with  the  surroundings, 
and  might  be  imagined  to  have  been  part 
of  the  ancient  Palace.  But  this  is  all 
modem  enchantment,  and  the  existing 
remains  of  the  old  Palace  lie  further  within 
the  moated  enclosure.  As  might  have 
been  suspected  from  the  univers^  change 
going  on,  the  regime  of  farm  and  bam  has 
passed  away,  and  Eltham  Palace  up  to  date 
consists  of  a  handsome  modem  house  of 
antique  appearance,  in  which  some  of  the 
relics  of  the  old  Palace,  such  as  an  old  wall 
and  mullioned  window,  have  been  skilfiilly 
adapted,  a  building  which  abuts  on  and  to 
some  extent  supports  the  Royal  hall,  which 
still  remains  untouched,  a  precious  monu- 
ment of  the  antique  state  of  our  former 
monarchs.  Perhaps  there  is  something 
lost  in  the  sentiment  of  the  scene,  echoed 
in  the  lines  of  a  local  poet  who  never  rose 
to  fame,  but  which  are  worth  preserving 
as  a  memorial  of  bam  and  farmer : 

The  Hall  where  oft  in  feudal  ^ride 

Old  England  peers  to  counol  came 
When  Cressv's  neld  spread  far  and  wide 

Edward  of  Windsor's  warlike  fame ; 
Whose  rafter'd  roof  and  portals  long 

Bang  while  unnmnbered  hiurps  awoke, 
Now  echoes  but  the  thresher's  song 

Or  the  sad  flail's  incessant  stroke. 

But  it  would  be  a  threshing  machine  by 
this  time,  so  that  there  is  less  to  regret  in 
the  departure  of  the  farmer. 

The  whole  enclosure  is  now  in  private 
hands,  so  that  strictly  we  are  trespassers^ 
but  it  is  only  necessary  to  ask  at  the  lodge 
for  admittance,  and  the  lodge  keeper 
unlocks  the  gate  and  leads  the  way  to  the 
old  hall.  A  good  old  retriever  wags  his 
tail  as  if  he  were  rather  fond  of  company 
than  otherwise,  and  through  the  grass- 
grown  court  and  under  a  ruined  portal 
brings  us  into  the  very  hall  of  Kings,  with 
its  (mattered  traceries,  and  earthen,  bam- 
like  floor.  Tou  have  to  read  the  traces  of 
its  former  magnificence  between  the  lines 
of  Uie  huge  timber  props  which  support  it. 
But  there  is  a  magnificent  roof  of  timber, 
although  iUi  more  elaborate  pendants  and 
carvings  have  disappeared  during  the 
period  of  neglect  and  decadence.  The 
badge  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  "rose 
soleU,"  over  one  of  the  portals,  as  well  as 
the  ffeneral  style,  show  that  the  hall,  like 
the  chapel  of  Saint  George  at  Windsor,  is  the 
work  of  that  gay  but  certainly  tasteful 
monarch.    But  the  Tudor  rose  had  some- 
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thbg  to  do  \7ith  the  matter,  and  a  kind  of 
transept  or  antechamber  bears  the  cachet 
of  Henry  the  Seventh's  tima 

Bat  except  the  great  hall  and  a  few 
scatteied  fragments  built  into  the  modern 
home,  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  great 
building  but  foundations  which  will  endure 
probably  as  long  as  the  kingdom  holds 
together,  and  peihaps  longer  even,  to  excite 
the  wonder  of  the  coming  New  Zealander. 
A  battlemented  wall  surrounded  the  whole 
enceinte,  beneath  which  opened  the  wide 
moat,  A  survey  of  1649  gives  a  list  of 
one  fair  chapel,  one  great  hall|  thirty-six 
rooms  and  offices  below  btairs,  with  two 
large  cellars ;  and  above  stairs,  seventeen 
lodging  rooms  on  the  King's  side,  twelve 
on  the  QaeenV  side,  nine  on  the  Prince's 
side^  with  seventy-eight  rooms  round  the 
courtyard,  which  Itself  was  of  the  extent 
of  an  acre.  And  in  ancient  times  none 
other  of  the  King's  Palaces,  unless  that  of 
Westminster,  was  of  greater  prestige  or 
in^pottance. 

How  the  place  got  its  popular  name  as 
King  John's  Palace  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  his,  although  his  son 
Henry  the  Third  kept  his  Christmas  here, 
at  times,  with  great  splendour;  perhaps 
because  a  Prince  John  was  actually  born 
at  Eltham,  the  son  of  Edward  the  Second 
and  Isabel  of  France,  who  had  barely  at- 
tained his  majority  when  he  died,  and 
who  has  left  no  mark  in  history.  But  two 
Parliaments  were  held  here  in  Edward  the 
Third's  time :  one  in  1329,  when  Mortimer 
and  Isabel  were  here  also,  no  doubt,  in  the 
full  zenith  of  their  power,  and  again  in  the 
last  years  of  the  great  King's  life,  when  he 
could  hardly  drag  himself  to  Bichmond  to 
die.  Of  Bichard's  gay  doings  here  mention 
has  already  been  made,  and  we  can  haidly 
wonder  that  the  House  of  Lancaster  had 
no  great  love  for  the  pleasant  resorts  of 
its  victim.  But  when  the  Wars  of  the 
Boses  had  ended  victoriously  for  the  House 
of  York,  Edward  the  Fourth  recognised  the 
beauty  and  pleasantness  of  the  site,  and 
restored  It  to  Its  former  magnificence. 
Henry  the  Seventh,  too,  embellished  it  much, 
but  his  son  had  no  great  liking  for  the 
place,  having  all  the  <<gcilti"  of  the  Grand 
Turk  for  building  new  palaces  as  well  as 
marrying  new  wives,  ^ut  he  spent  one 
Christmas  at  Eltham,  1525,  which  was 
known  as  the  '<  still  Christmas,"  for  pesti- 
lence was  abroad,  and  none  were  admitted 
to  the  Kbg's  table  for  fear  of  infection. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  here  for  a  short  time 


in  1559,  and  in  1612  the  churchwardens 
*'  paid  for  ry ngers  when  the  Kings  Majestie 
came  'to  lye  at  Ealthom  12^"  Bat 
that  visit  was  the  last,  it  seems,  from 
Eoyalty^  and  the  Palace  fell  to  decay, 
was  sold  and  dismantled  during  the 
Commonwealth,  but  restored  when  Boyalty 
returned,  and  still  bdonga  to  the  Crown, 
although  long  leased  to  private  handa 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  park, 
which  lies  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  Palace,  gracious  in  its  contours  and 
well-timbered,  and  a  pleasant  resort  for 
the  inhabitants  of  this  once  Boyal  burgh. 

That  Eltham  and  all  the  country  round 
will  soon  be  an  integral  part  of  Greater 
London  is  now  pretty  evident-,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  future  population  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  old  Boyal  park  will  be 
kept  alive  for  the  public  benefit.  At 
present  it  seems  as  if  £he  ubiquitous  specu- 
lative builder  had  the  best  chance  of 
aeciuing  it  for  his  own.  But  let  us  hope 
that  some  ''  soufflement "  of  public  opinion 
may  warm  the  authorities  to  sufficient  public 
spirit  to  keep  the  Boyal  domain  intact. 

Among  things  not  generally  known  is 
that  there  is  an  earldom  of  Eltham.  Prince 
Fred  of  Wales  was  the  bearer  of  that  title, 
and  although  it  Is  now  merged  in  the 
Crown,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  extinct 

The  way  back  for  us  is  made  easy 
by  a  capital  well-horsed  omnibus,  whi<m 
runs  backwards  and  forwards,  at  In- 
tervals, from  Eltham  to  Blackheath.  And 
there  Ia  Eltham  Station  at  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  Palace,  while  there 
are  pleasant  views  all  round  if  one  has 
leisure  to  explore  the  country.  But  the 
finest  route  after  all  is  the  one  which  we 
have  taken,  and  as  we  reach  Greenwich 
once  more,  really  magnificent  is  the  scene, 
with  a  full  tide,  and  steam  and  sail  press- 
ing upward?,  while  the  sun  in  his  decline, 
breaking  through  masses  of  heavy  clouds, 
lights  up  the  scene  in  quite  bewildering 
glory. 

"COUNTING  THE  TIES." 

A  WESTERN  SKETCH. 

Whenever  the  word  **  tramp "  is  men- 
tioned, I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  a  great 
range  of  mountains,  with  one  snowy  peak 
risbg  in  the  background,  and  towering  up 
agaimst  the  deep,  hot^  blue  sky  like  a 
gleaming  spear-head;  a  log  slumty,  con- 
sisting of  four  rough  little  rooms;  a  big 
wood  pile  of  "  ties  " ;  and  in  the  foreground 
a  fringe  of  light  green  cotton-wood  trees, 
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to  maik  where  the  creek  wound  slowly 
through  its  sandy  bed,  except  when  it 
« boomed"  in  spring,  and  carried  every- 
thing before  it  in  a  raging  brown  torrent. 
This  was  our  Colorado  ranch,  and  here 
I  lived  for  over  a  year,  the  only  sign  of 
civilisation  being  the  two  railway  tracks,  be- 
tween which  the  shimty  lay,  the  Santa  F^  in 
front,  stretching  oat  to  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  while  behind  as,  scarcely  a  handred 
yards  away,  lay  the  Denver  and  Eio 
Grande,  on  which,  when  there  has  been  a 
breakdown,  I  have  counted  as  many  tfs 
five  trains  following  each  other,  so  great 
was  the  amount  of  rolling  stock  on  this 
line. 

It  is  probably  owbg  to  these  two 
tracks  that  my  year's  experience  of  the 
genus  ''tramp"  was  so  varied;  and  that 
we  were  honoured  with  as  many  specimens 
of  the  gentlemen  who  ''  counted  the  ties  " 
as  any  ranch  in  the  States. 

When  we  first  arrived  we  were  warned 
against  this  class  by  our  very  scattered 
neighbours,  American  as  well  as  English. 
But  even  on  this  question  opinions  differed, 
some  holding  that  it  was  best  to  prepare 
a  meal  for  them  whenever  asked  to  do  so, 
and  others  declaring  that  the  truest  wis- 
dom was  to  shut  the  door  at  once  in  their 
faces ;  and  that  they  were  like  the  flies,  that 
sammer  pest  of  Colorado,  if  admitted,  for 
«  when  you  killed  one  a  hundred  came  to 
the  funeral."  We  asked  eagerly  if  there 
would  be  Indians  amongst  them,  oar 
English  mind  at  once  making  itself  up 
that  we  should  have  the  noble  savage,  in 
his  blanket,  as  a  frequent  visitor. 

Nothing  so  exciting,  however,  was  likely 
to  happen,  the  Utes  were  kept  strictly 
to  their  reservation,  idthongh  the  wife 
of  the  man  we  had  bought  the  ranch  from 
told  us  that  fifteen  years  ago  they  were  as 
plentiful  as  the  sunflowers,  the  weed  of 
the  district,  and  she  herself  had  often  seen 
old  Colora,  their  chief,  a  gentleman  who 
seemed  from  all  accounts  to  be  no  better 
than  he  should  be,  ride  over  the  bluff 
in  the  buck  pasture  with  a  handred  dasky 
forms  at  his  back.  Bat  alas !  we  were 
fifteen  years  too  late;  no  Indians  were 
to  be  seen  "  loping  "  across  the  prairie,  no 
prairie  schooners,  with  'Tike's  Peak  or 
Bust "  inscribed  on  thefr  snowy  sails.  The 
only  Indian  to  be  seen  was  one  swinging 
over  a  shop  in  Denver  City,  and  during 
the  *'Oklahomo  Boom"  the  prairie 
schooners  certainly  passed  us  thick  and 
fast;  but  only  to  return,  if  haply* they 
might,   in  a  few  months,  men,  women. 
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children,  and  cattle,  mere  ghosti^  of  their 
former  selves. 

The  life  was  altogether  tame  to  what  we 
pictured  it,  except  when  for  three  months 
we  camped  out  in  one  of  the  mountain 
parks.  We  got  our  letters  whenever  I 
chose  to  ride  in  for  them;  we  had  meat 
three  times  a  day,  and  ate  it,  when  cold, 
with  Worcester  Sauce  and  excellent  pickles, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  that  there  was  no 
hired  help  to  be  had  for  the  house,  and 
that  we  were  surrounded  by  coyotes, 
rattlesnakes,  and  tramps,  we  might  have 
forgotten  that  we  were  living  several  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  home.  But  of  these 
three  there  was  no  lack. 

Our  idea  of  a  tramp  at  home  had  been  a 
man  who  was  thankful  for  an  old  pair  of 
boots,  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  copper; 
but  we  had  to  put  all  that  aside,  the 
Western  tramp  being  quite  another  charac- 
ter. Most  frequently  he  had  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  if  he  asked  for  a  meal  was 
quite  prq>ared  to  pay  his  "  quarter  "  for  it. 
Very  often  he  was  quite  as  tidily  dressed 
as  the  ranchmen  round,  and  could  usually 
read  and  write  well,  and  converse  with 
great  common  sense  on  any  topic  of  con- 
versation that  might  arise  at  table.  For 
we  were  sadly  undermanned  on  the  ranch, 
and  very  often  were  glad  to  enlist  one 
or  another  of  the  tramps  to  do  a  week's 
work.  As  the  railway  track  is  the  high- 
road across  the  prairie,  and  many  of 
them  were  *'  counting  the  ties  "  from  one 
State  to  another  in  search  of  work,  they 
would  be  glad  to  turn  to  and  help  for 
a  dollar  a  day  and  thefr  food^  for  of  course 
we  had  to  what  wa^s  called  "  grub-stake  " 
them  also. 

Oat  West  your  '*hued  man"  would  be 
very  indignant  and  insulted  if  you  set  a 
second  table  for  him,  so  they  sat  down 
with  us;  it  saved  trouble  for  one  thing, 
and  it  is  never  worth  while  making  diffi- 
culties for  oneself  in  strange  countries  by 
not  conforming  to  thefr  reasonable  cus- 
toms. And  tlure:e  persons  cannot  expect 
that  thefr  presence  should  create  a  social 
revolution  in  a  year. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  well- 
behaved  my  tramps  were,  and  how  they 
rendered  me  many  little  services  not  in 
the  bond  ;  they  always  washed  and  tidied 
themselves  up  before  they  sat  down  to  a 
meal  with  us,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  stories 
I  had  heard,  were  very  satisfied  with 
whatever  was  set  before  them,  and  very 
ready  to  help  in  the  drawing  of  water  and 
hewing  of   wood,  and   other   household 
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«  chores  "  whenever  mr  own  *'  boya  "  did 
not  happen  to  be  in.  The  men  who  '^coont 
the  ties  " — and  it  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  phrase  arises  from  the  fact  that 
ont  West  the  rails  are  laid  over  oak  ties, 
placed  across  the  track,  and  in  walking 
along  yon  step  from  one  tie  on  to  the  other 
— ^osoally  avoid  the  smaller  cities  tiiat  lie 
along  the  tracks  as  there  are  stringent 
rules  against  tramps  in  vogue  in  many 
States,  and  there  are  fines  imposed  upon 
the  heads  of  any  household  if  they  give 
food  or  money  away — a  protective  measure 
against  the  '<  dead  beats  "  who  prey  on  the 
inhabitants ;  for  any  man  with  a  quarter 
in  his  pocket  can  always  set  a  good  meal 
at  the  eating-houses,  Thu  law,  by  which 
they  fined  the  person  who  gave  relief 
instead  of  imprisoning  the  individual  who 
asked  for  it,  was  rather  a  cute  notion,  and 
kept  the  smaller  cities — and  every  place 
that  owns  an  eating-house  dep6t^  water- 
tank,  and  two  or  three  shanties  is  called  a 
city— free  of  importunate  beggars. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  every 
man  who  "counted  the  ties"  was  without  a 
cent ;  usually  if  they  came  to  the  ranch  for 
milk  or  a  meal  they  would  o£fer  me  six 
cents,  or  twenty-five,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  the  worst  ofi  would  cut  me  a  whole 
pile  of  wood  in  return  for  their  food.  And 
they  were  honest  alsa 

The  first  two  tramps  who  stayed  on  the 
ranch  were  Mexicans,  and  such  bright  little 
fellows  they  were,  too,  with  the  whitest 
teeth  and  most  contented  smile,  and  a 
penchant  for  eating  all  their  food  ofi  one 
plate,  and  placbg  their  dinner  napkbs 
aside  as  sacred  thSigs  too  good  to  use,  but 
as  both  these  little  ways  meant  an  economy 
of  labour  for  me  I  did  not  baulk  thehr 
fancy.  They  slept  in  the  haystacks  in 
the  corral,  and  had  their  own  blankets 
with  them,  and  would  chatter  to  each 
other  by  the  hour  together  in  a  kind  of 
barbaric  Spanish.  They  were  little  or  no 
trouUe,  and  I  was  quite  sorry  when  they 
tired  of  the  corn-cutting,  and  walked  off 
one  sundown,  bestowing  on  me  a  parting 
snule  and  a  smoky  topaz.  After  that 
we  got  Montana  Bill,  a  gentleman  who 
was  working  his  way  back  to  that  State, 
where  he  "concluded  to  settle  up  on  a 
chice  location  on  a  creek."  He  stayed 
over  a  week  with  us,  and  why  he  was  on 
the  tramp  I  cannot  telL  Perhaps,  like 
Mrs.  Gilpin,  he  had  "a  frugal  mind,"  for 
I  myself  saw  a  hundred-doUar  bill  ia  his 
pocket-book,  and  he  certainly  could  have 
got  on  the  cars  had  he  wanted  to  do  so. 


Bill  came  from  "  back  East,"  which  means 
nowadays  aujrwhere  beyond  Ohicago,  and 
had  been  ridbg  for  a  cattle  outfit  in  Mon- 
tana, and  was  now  gobig  back  to  take  up 
a  bit  of  land  he  had  seen  on  a  creek 
there.  He  had  been  a  little  of  everything 
had  BiU,  hunted  with  some  Russian  noble 
for  big  game  in  the  North-west  and 
Alaska,  ridden  pony  express  with  mails  in 
the  good  old  In^uan  days,  and  had  narrowly 
escaped  being  run  down  by  the  Sioux 
twice. 

These  tales  he  used  to  tell  us  on  Sunday 
nights  5  other  nights  he  would  go  ofi  to  bed 
in  the  corral  directly  after  supper ;  but  on 
Sundays  he  considered  himself  the  stranger 
within  our  gates,  and  was  one  of  tiie 
family. 

Poor  BiUl  he  was  quite  a  dude,  and 
not  content  with  washing  before  sitting  at 
table,  would  produce,  Heaven  only  knows 
from  where,  a  small-tooth  comb,  and  care- 
fcdly  sleek  Us  damp  locks  over  all  the 
bald  places  on  his  scalp  before  coming  in. 

But  he  had  one  f aiUng,  a  very  dreadful 
one :  he  chewed — a  tiling  I  never  allowed 
our  own  boys  to  do.  When  he  was  yarn- 
ing to  us  on  Sunday,  I  saw  him  glance  all 
round  the  room  in  search  of  an  indispen- 
able  article  of  furniture  I  had  not  provided. 
I  sat  in  terror,  wdting  for  what  might 
happen  next,  when  suddenly  Bill,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  was  not  to  be  done, 
shifted  his  seat  next  to  the  wood  box,  and 
proceeded  to  use  that  as  a  spittoon.  I  did 
collapse  then,  and  needless  to  say  the  wood 
box  remained  sacred  to  Bill  daring  his 
stay  with  us.  I  could  not  say  anything  to 
Um  about  it,  he  was  so  utterly  uncons<^ns 
of  offending,  and  besides,  had  he  not  spent 
all  Sunday  afternoon  nailine  mosquito 
netting  over  the  windows  and  filling  all 
my  wash-tubs  for  the  next  day )  So  I  put 
up  with  his  little  habit  and  himself.  Tiiere 
are  worse  people  than  Bill  in  the  world. 
He  had  well-to-do  friends,  for  he  showed 
me  letters  from  two  of  his  brothers,  one 
a  doctor  and  the  other  in  bushiess  at 
Chicago ;  but,  as  he  had  said,  the  old  folk 
were  gone  and  home  broken  up.  Perhaps 
the  well-to-do  brothers  looked  but  coldly 
on  the  returning  prodigal,  for  bv  his  own 
showing  Bill  had  been  something  of  a 
ne'er-do-well.  On  his  departure  be  pre- 
sented me  with  a  remarkable  collection  of 
rattlesnakes'  tails  and  a  bit  of  silver  ore,  to 
"show  my  folk  to  hum,"  and  said  he 
would  write  from  Montana.  But  we 
heard  no  more  of  him;  perhaps  he  is 
settled  up  in  his  creek  lot,  or  perhaps  be 
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has  joined  the  old  father  and  mother  of 
whom  he  seemed  so  fond. 

The  next  visitor  we  had  o£f  the  track 
was  a  gentleman  of  a  very  different  kind. 
The  boys  had  had  a  bosy  day  branding, 
and  after  sapper  had  gone  to  the  town  for 
flour.  I,  too,  had  been  busy,  and  felt  too 
tired  to  go  with  them,  preferring  bed  after 
a  hard  day's  washing  and  baking,  for  in 
summer  time  I'nsnfuly  lamped  the  two 
things  together,  so  as  to  have  as  little  fire 
going  as  possible.  I  had  turned  the  lamp 
down  low  against  the  boys'  return,  and 
had  jost  gone  into  my  room,  when  I  heard 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door. 

'*  Tramps,"  I  ezdaimed,  not  over 
pleased,  and  had  the  bolt  been  run,  I 
should  have  been  *'  not  at  home." 

To  my  horror,  when  I  opened  the  door, 
I  saw  a  man  in  a  white  shirt,  and  knew 
I  was  face  to  face  with  a  '^  dead  beat^"  and 
the  boys  not  in.  He  looked  about  from 
five-and-twenty  to  thirty,  was  got  up 
regardless  of  expense,  and  his  white  shirt 
and  nicely  blacked  shoes  nearly  took  my 
breath  away.  He  wore  a  black  felt  bowler 
instead  of  a  cow-boy  hat,  and — had  kid 
gloves  on. 

He  informed  me  his  name  was  Wilson. 
A.  friend  of  ours  at  a  ranch  ten  miles  off 
had  sent  him  on  to  us,  whilst  I  quickly 
told  him  in  retum^-for  the  white  shirt 
had  filled  me  with  misgiving  —  that  my 
brothers  were  out,  taUng  care  to  add 
that  they  would  be  back  shortly.  Upon 
this  Mr.  Wilson  still  further  alarmed 
me  by  saying  he  had  watched  them 
off,  and  would  wait  till  they  returned. 

After  that  I  could  only  ask  him  in,  and 
he  made  himself  quite  at  home,  talking 
to  such  an  extent  that  1  began  to  suspect 
him  of  indulging  in  too  many  "  whiskies  " 
at  the  last  depdfe.  Oh,  how  I  wished  I 
had  kept  even  a  dog  behind,  when  I  found 
myself  all  alone  on  the  ranch  with  this 
*'  dead  beat,"  and  knew  that  the  boys  would 
not  be  back  tiU  midnight  I  There  was  a 
shooting-iron  on  the  shdf  behind  his  head 
certainljr ;  but  at  that  date  my  idea  of  the 
use  of  It  was  very  crude.  Still,  it  was  a 
comfort  to  know  it  was  there. 

Meantime,  my  friend,  whom  I  had  dis- 
covered to  be  a  fellow-countryman,  poured 
out  floods  of  eloquence,  informing  me, 
amongst  other  thmgs,  that  his  mother 
lived  in  Kensington,  and  that  he  had  been, 
when  last  in  England,  electioneering  for 
Lord  Clubrles  Beresford  —  nay,  he  even 
gave  me  one  of  his  speeches,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  had  so  completely  forgotten  who 


I  was  that  he  addressed  me  repeatedly  as 
"  My  boy,"  and  went  on  with  this  wretched 
claptrap  till  nearly  eleven,  I  being  dead 
asleep  with  sheer  weariness  by  that  time,  but 
all  my  uneasiness  liaving  departed.  I  made 
some  strong  tea,  which  answered  two  pur- 
poses—did him  good,  and  kept  me  awake. 
Bat  I  was  thankful  when  the  boys  returned 
and  I  could  go  to  bed. 

Poor  Wilson  loafed  round  with  us  for  a 
time,  and  then  went  on  his  way.  Per- 
sonally, he  was  pleasant  enough ;  but  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  in  custody  of 
the  city  sheriff,  having  informed  against 
the  ranchman  who  had  taken  him  in  for 
train- wrecking,  and  a  counter-charge  having 
been  taken  out  against  himself  for  swindling, 
he  having  passed  himself  off  as  a  lord  at  a 
neighbouring  boarding-house  at  a  health 
resort 

Next  there  came  a  trio  composed  of  two 
Frenchmen  and  a  dancing  bear.  This  was 
quite  a  small  excitement  for  us,  and  we  let 
supper  cool  whUst  we  watched  their  antics. 
AU  they  wanted  for  it  was  a  meal  and  bed; 
but  I  chiefly  remember  them  for  the  fact 
that,  being  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  boys, 
without  thinking,  gave  the  three  a  shake- 
down in  one  of  the  stables,  with  the  result 
that  no  horse  could  be  persuaded  to  enter 
it  again  for  many  a  long  day.  They 
snorted,  and  roared,  and  bucked  as  they 
smelt  the  fine  aroma  of  Master  Bruin,  and 
we  paid  dearly  for  his  night's  lodging. 
Then  came  the  strangest  sight  of  all — ^a 
woman  and  two  children  painfully  making 
their  way  along  the  Santa  F^  track,  the 
first  and  last  lHoae  I  ever  saw  one  of  my 
own  sex  "  counting  the  ties." 

It  had  been  a  hot  summer  day  in  June,, 
and  all  through  the  sultry  noon  I  had 
nearly  been  half  dead  with  heat ;  but  with 
supper  time  came  the  cool,  delicious  breeze 
which  blows  over  the  snowy  range  every 
evening,  and  we  began  to  revive  again. 

I  had  set  the  table  out  of  doors,  to  get 
all  the  air  we  could.  It  had  been  far  too 
hot  to  eat  at  dinner-time,  but  for  supper  I 
had  cold  beef  and  salad,  a  junket  covered 
with  cream  waiting  in  the  dairy,  and  a 
water-melon  cooling  in  the  bucket  down 
the  well;  fresh  bread  and  biscuit,  cool, 
hard  butter,  and  apple  pie.  I  had  done  all 
my  work,  had  a  tub,  and  put  on  a  clean 
calico  gown,  and  felt  that  for  the  first  time 
that  day  life  was  worth  living ;  so  I  sat 
waiting  for  my  boys  to  come  in,  placidly 
knitting  as  I  sat  on  the  wood  pile.  Then 
my  eyes  fell  on  the  iron  way  of  the  Santa 
F^  track,  glitteiing  in  the  last  rays  of  the 
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Ban  like  bars  of  ailver,  and  I  rubbed  them 
hard  as  I  saw  three  people  come  slowly 
along  it ;  for  two  of  them  were  a  woman 
and  a  child,  the  other  a  big  lad  of  about 
eighteen.  He  walked  ahead,  the  woman 
followed,  carrying  a  bundle,  and  the  little 
one  followed,  lagging  behiiod,  and  taking 
off  his  shoe  every  now  and  again  to  empty 
out  the  sand. 

I  remember  thinking  at  the  time  that 
the  little  boy's  big  brother  might  have 
carried  him,  but  when  they  came  down  to 
beg  for  supper  and  shelter  the  big  brother 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  poor  woman 
had  a  piteous  tale  to  tell  of  being  burnt 
out^  and  wandering  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  work ;  but  the  eldest  boy  never 
turned  up,  although  they  had  permission 
given  to  sleep  in  the  barn.  I  think  he  was 
a  little  ashamed  of  begging,  and  his  mother 
took  some  milk  and  food  to  him  behind 
the  scenes.  They  had  their  rugs  with 
them,  and  went  away  affcer  breakfast  with 
many  thanks  for  it,  and  some  new  shoes 
for  the  poor  little  mite  of  seven,  whose 
feet  were  in  a  dreadful  state.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  also  that  the  woman  was 
the  richer  by  a  two -dollar  bill  than 
when  she  came  to  the  ranch ;  for  when  I 
inquired  of  my  nearest  neighbour  about 
them,  I  was  told  to  my  horror  that  they 
had  been  up  and  down  the  track  from 
Denver  to  Pueblo  no  less  than  four  times, 
with  a  different  tale  for  each  ranch.  I 
felt  very  small  when  she  finished  her  speech 
with  "  Guess  they  concluded  you  were  a 
tenderfoot,  and  real  soft." 

Yes,  it  was  a  fact,  I  had  been  taken  in 
thoroughly;  but  after  all,  perhaps  they 
hurt  themselves  more  than  they  did  me, 
although  the  story  was  a  good  joke  against 
me  for  many  a  long  day.  Bat  impostors 
or  no,  I  never  saw  them  again,  and  however 
the  two  elder  tramps  might  have  deceived 
me,- there  was  no  doubt  that  the  little  boy 
was  about  tired  out,  and  the  meal  and 
bed  did  him  good,  if  no  one  else  deserved 
it.  And  as  for  my  two  dollars,  although 
at  that  time  I  had  not  too  many  to  spare, 
still  a  dollar  in  the  States  goes  about  as 
far,  U£ually  speaking,  as  a  shilling  in  the 
old  country,  and  1  fear  I  have  many  a 
time  wasted  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
shilling. 

We  had  many  other  tramps  after  that, 
one  a  gentleman  who  had  been  *' fired*' 
from  a  freight  train  and  hurt  his  foot, 
whom  we  took  in  for  a  time ;  and  another, 
a  Chinese,  whom  I  pressed  into  service  as 
a  domestic  help.    He,  however,  I  sent  off 


very  shortly,  having,  after  a  large  wash, 
given  ''  Johnny  "  the  clothes  to  sprinkle 
before  I  folded  them.  Will  it  be  believed 
when  I  tell  the  story  of  how  he  did  it  1 
I  placed  the  clean  clothes  upon  the 
kitchen  table  myself,  and  filled  a  basin 
with  water,  and  told  him  what  to  do. 
Judge  of  my  horror  when  Johnny  lifted 
the  basin  to  his  lips,  and  filling  his  mouth 
with  water,  proceeded  lo  sprinkle  the 
clothes -that  way.  No  woman  could  stand 
that,  particularly  one  who  had  done  the 
wash  herself,  and  I  said,  "Johnny,  you 
walkee."  And  Johnny  walked,  ^itli  '^a 
smile  tiiat  was  childlike  and  bland  " ;  but 
alas,  not  alone  —  my  ring  walked  away 
with  him,  and  a  five-dollar  bill  of  my 
brothers'  1 

But  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  after 
Johnny  we  had  no  more  of  the  <'  heathen 
Chinee,"  so  that  my  recollections  of  the 
gentlemen  who  '' counted  the  ties"  are  for 
the  most  part  pleasant  ones,  and  my  memory 
of  the  much-abused  American  t^amp  not 
disi^eeable. 


A  FAMOUS  PRmilNG-HOUSK 


England  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  William  Gdzton,  her  first  working 
printer,  and  the  indebtedness  has  been 
admitted  unreservedly  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Historians  and  writers  on  literature  wax 
eloquent  over  the  clumsy  presses  which 
Cazton  set  up  in  the  Almonry  of  West- 
minster; bibliomaniacs  contend  furiously 
at  great  book-sales  for  the  few  copies  of 
his  books  that  come  into  the  market ;  while 
patient  bibliographers,  for  the  guidance  of 
such  buyers,  describe  in  the  minutest  detail 
each  leaf  of  every  volume  printed  at  the 
Westminster  Press.  But  while  due  tribute 
and  acknowledgement  are  thus  rendered  to 
Caxton,  it  shoiSd  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
his  time  England  was  far  behind  many 
other  European  countries  in  culture  and 
love  of  learning.  The  Almonry  press,  es- 
tablished in  1471,  was  as  a  light  set  in  a 
dark  place,  and  the  light  spread  very 
slowly.  In  the  course  of  the  next  thirty 
years  only  two  more  printing-presses  were 
established  in  England — one  at  Oxford  and 
one  at  St.  Albans.  It  W£s  far  different 
on  the  Continent.  By  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  presses  were  established 
in  more  than  two  hundred  cities  and  towns 
of  Europe,  and  of  these  no  less  than 
seventy-one  were  in  Italy.     Of  the  re- 
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mainder,  fifty  were  in  Germany,  thirty-six 
in  France,  twenty-six  in  Spain,  and  four- 
teen in  little  Holland.  Even  in  Switzer- 
land there  were  seven  towns  that  heard 
the  rattle  of  the  press;  Belgium  had  the 
same  number,  while  our  poor  English  total 
of  diree  was  exactly  matched  by  Denmark 
and  by  Portugal.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  tiny  State  of  Montenegro  was  able  to 
contribute  one  town  to  the  Ust. 

Italy  was  not  only  far  ahead  of  other 
countries  in  the  number  of  her  presses, 
but  she  was  able  to  put  forth  no  mean 
claims  to  distinction  on  the  ground  of  the 
quality  of  their  work.  For,  prominent 
among  the  printing-houses  of  the  peninsula 
was  the  famous  Aldine  Press,  established 
at  Venice  in  1494,  and  carried  on  by  several 
members  of  the  housje  of  Aldus  tUl  1597, 
whose  productions  have  always  been  dear 
to  lovers  of  books  as  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  typographical  art,  both  in  paper  and 
print.  The  Aldine  classics  were  long 
amongst  the  books  most  desired  by  col- 
lectors, and  they  were  consequently  costly, 
and  not  for  every  man's  buying.  Nowadays 
the  fashion  has  changed,  and  other  classes 
of  books  are  more  in  demand.  First 
editions  of  modern  writers  are  more  valued 
than  the  beautiful  specimens  of  early 
printing  which  were  dear  to  an  earlier  race 
of  bibliophiles,  and  consequently  many  of 
the  productions  of  the  Aldine  Press  can 
be  bought  for  a  fraction  of  their  former 
cost. 

The  founder  of  this  great  Venetian 
printing-house  was  Aldus  Manutins,  a 
native  of  Bassiano,  near  Velletri,  who,  as 
a  young  man,  showed  such  z)al  in  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  antiquities 
that  he  bacame  known  as  the  ''  Philhel- 
lenist."  The  project  of  the  press  at  Venice 
sprang  from  his  devotion  to  the  ancient 
writers.  Manuscripts  were  very  scarce, 
and  very  few  Greek  books  had  as  yet  been 
printed.  Aldus  determined  to  do  his  best 
to  improve  matter<i.  ''  Those  who  cultivate 
letters/'  he  said,  *'  must  be  supplied  with 
books  necessary  for  their  purpose,  and  till 
this  supply  be  obtained  I  shall  not  be  at 
rest." 

And  nobly  he  carried  out  this  great 
resolve.  With  the  assistance  of  friends  he 
established  his  press  at  Venice  about  1494, 
choosing  the  Qaeen  of  the  Adriatic  as  the 
scene  of  his  labours,  because  of  its  constant 
correspondence  with  Greece,  and  because 
of  the  considerable  degree  of  freedom  of 
thongbt  and  political  action  which  it  then 
enjoyed.     It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 


the  debt  that  literature  owes  to  the  enter- 
prise of  Aldus.  At  the  time  when  he  went 
to  Venice,  the  existing  printing-houses 
published  little  but  works  on  scholastic 
philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  mysticism 
Greek  types  were  so  scarce  that  the  printers 
often  left  blank  spaces  where  passages  from 
Attic  aii^^hors  occurred,  and  laboriously 
filled  in  the  gaps  with  the  pen  before  the 
book  was  issued.  The  claims  of  literature 
were  practically  ignored.  Aldus  followed 
a  di£ferent  policy.  In  pursuance  of  his 
determination  to  provide  scholars  with 
necessary  books,  he  worked  so  hard  and  so 
earnestly  that  in  little  more  than  twenty 
years,  he  had  enshrined  for  ever  in  the 
safety  of  print  nearly  every  known  Greek 
and  L%tin  classic,  besides  many  works  in 
his  native  Italiaa 

His  books  were  prepared  with  great 
labour.  He  thought  no  journey  too  hard 
or  too  long,  no  price  too  great  to  give,  to 
secure  a  rare  manuscript  of  an  ancient 
writer. . 

On  the  preparation  of  the  text  he 
not  only  brought  his  own  scholarship  to 
bear,  but  founded  an  academy  of  learned 
men,  from  whom  he  constantly  obtained 
help  in  the  revision  and  interpretation  of 
his  authors.  This  academy  had  fixed  days  for 
meetings,  which  were  held  in  the  printer's 
house,  when  the  members  discussed  what 
authors  should  be  published,  and  which 
manuscripts  and  texts  should  be  adopted. 
Aldus  was  also  assisted  by  many  refugees 
from  Crete,  who  found,  we  are  told,  in  his 
office  another  home.  Erasmus  himself  is 
said  to  have  occasionally  assisted  in  the 
work  of  revision. 

Tae  first  meeting  between  the  great 
theologian  and  the  great  printer  was  rather 
curious.  Erasmus  was  at  Bologna,  and 
wrote  to  Aldus  that  he  would  like  him  to 
print  his  ''Adagia."  Aldus  at  once  replied, 
agreeingto undertake  the  book,  and  Erasmus 
came  to  Venice  to  see  him.  Being  a 
stranger,  and  unknown  to  the  people  about 
the  printing-house,  the  author  of  the 
''Adagia"  was  kept  waiting  a  long  time, 
for  Aldus,  thinking  he  was  merely  a  casual 
visitor,  or  some  bore  of  the  town,  did  not 
hurry  to  see  him.  Presently  the  name  of 
Erasmus  dropped  on  Aldus's  ear,  and  the 
printer,  apprised  of  his  mistake,  ran  to  him 
and  welcomed  him  with  every  sign  of 
esteem  and  warm  respect  As  an  intimation 
that  the  presence  of  mere  idle  callers  and 
loungers  was  not  desired,  Aldus  had  in- 
scribed in  Latin  over  the  door  of  his 
sanctum  the  following  admonition:  ''Who- 
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ever  yoa  are,  Aldus  earnefltly  entreats  you 
to  despatdb  vour  business  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  then  depart,  unless  you  come 
hither,  like  another  Hercules,  to  lend  him 
some  friendly  assistance,  for  here  will  be 
work  sifficient  to  employ  you,  and  as  many 
as  enter  this  place."  The  same  inscrip- 
tion was  used  later  for  a  similar  purpose 
by  one  Oporinus,  a  learned  printer  of 
Basle. 

Some  SIX  years  after  his  establishment  at 
Venice^  Aldus  tiiought  out  an  improvement 
which  went  far  towards  reyolutionising 
inrpography.  This  was  the  invention  of 
the  cunnve  or  italic  letters,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  copied  exactly  from  the  hand- 
writing dE  Petrarch.  By  the  use  of  these 
finer  characters  which,  while  more  distinct 
than  the  old  tjrpes,  also  took  up  consider- 
ably less  space,  a  yolume  of  small  and  handy 
size  was  made  to  contain  the  matter  which 
had  formerly  filled  an  unwieldy  foUo.  The 
superiority  of  handy  octavos,  from  the  point 
of  idew  of  readers  and  scholars,  over  pon- 
derous quartos  and  folios  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out  The  new  type  was  called 
Aldine  from  its  inventor,  as  well  as  italic ; 
but  the  former  name,  natural  and  appropriate 
as  it  was,  has  unfortunately  dropped  out  of 
use. 

The  first  work  printed  in  the  new  way 
was  an  octavo  edition  of  Virgil,  issued  in 
1501,  a  book  which  is  now  extremely  rare. 
A  defective  copy  sold  not  long  ago  for  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  pounds.  There  is  a 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  and  another  in 
Lord  Spencer's  magnificent  library  at 
Althorp;  a  library  which,  by  the  way, 
possesses  no  less  than  six  hundred  and  ten 
of  the  works  printed  by  the  Aldine  Press, 
including  fifteen  on  vellum  by  the  elder 
Aldus.  The  first  Italian  work  in  the  new 
tvpe  was  an  edition  of  Petrarch,  also  pub- 
lished in  1501,  and  edited  by  Cardinal 
Bembo  from  an  autograph  manuscript  of 
the  poet— a  fact  which  perhaps  gave  rise  to 
the  story  that  the  italic  letters  were  copied 
from  Petrarch's  own  writing. 

It  was  in  the  following  year  (1502)  that 
Aldus  first  used  the  design,  the  well-known 
anchor  around  which  a  dolphin  is  entwined, 
with  which  he  afterwards  marked  all  his 
books.  It  was  not  original,  for  it  occurs  on 
medals  of  Yespadan  and  Domitian,  but  was 
well  adapted  to  the  printer's  purpose ;  for, 
according  to  the  usual  explanation,  the 
dolphin  denoted  swiftness  in  execution,  and 
the  anchor  steadiness  in  conception,  the 
whole  being  equivalent  to  the  Horatian 
maxim  '*  festina  lente,''  hasten  slowly. 


Venice,  at  this  period,  enjoyed  a  larger 
measure  of  political  and  relkious  freedom 
than  many  of  the  neighbourmg  states,  but 
still  a  printer  had  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  publishing  what  might  dve  offence 
to  his  superiors,  more  especi^y  to  the 
powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  world.  In 
1498,  Aldus  printed  an  edition  of  the 
worb  of  Pohtian,  but  it  is  significant 
that  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  in  which  a  pope  appeared  as  acces- 
sory before  the  fact  to  murder,  is  omitted  j 
the  printer  probably  was  afraid  lest  its 
publication  might  annoy  the  Court  of 
Kome,  and  get  himself  into  trouble.  In 
the  same  year  Aldus  issued  a  catalogue  of 
his  publications — a  work  of  great  interest, 
for  it  contains  the  prices  at  which  the 
books  were  issued,  but  only  one  copy 
of  this  catalogue,  found  in  the  French 
National  Library,  is  known  to  exist. 

Aldus  was  a  man  of  inexhaustible 
energy,  as  well  as  of  great  learning.  He 
took  as  good  care  of  the  outrides  of  his 
books  as  of  the  insides,  and  did  much  to 
develope  the  art  of  ornamental  bookbinding. 
Jean  Grolier,  the  famous  amateur  of  bind- 
ings, was  one  of  his  friends,  and  had  many 
of  the  Aldine  books  magnificently  bound. 
In  addition  to  the  labours  connected  with 
his  prbting-press,  of  which  some  slight 
idea  has  been  given,  Aldus  taught  Qreek, 
maintained  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  literati  of  many  countries,  and 
wrote  many  valuable  and  interesting  dedi- 
cations and  prefaces  to  the  books  that 
came  from  his  press.  Many  of  these 
prefaces  are  interesting  not  only  on  their 
own  account,  but  also  for  the  allurions 
which  they  often  contain  to  the  literary 
men  and  life  of  the  time,  and  for  occasional 
references  to  the  details  of  the  printer's 
business,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost.  For  instance,  in  the  preface  to  the 
*'  editio  princeps  "  of  Euripides,  published 
in  1503,  Aldus  mentions  that  he  usually 
printed  one  thousand  copies  of  his  octovo 
editions,  and  in  the  preface  to  a  Catullus 
of  the  preceding  year,  he  professes  to  have 
printed  as  many  as  three  thousand  copies 
of  that  book.  The  numbers  seem  large 
for  that  period,  and  are  significant  of  no 
small  amount  of  intellectual  life  and 
interest. 

Aldus  also  wrote  a  Latin  grammar, 
which  he  published  fai  1507.  This  book 
was  prompted  by  the  recollection  of  his 
own  early  sufferings  as  a  pupil  under  an 
ignorant  dominie,  who  thought  to  teach 
him  Latin  grammar  by  making  him  learn 
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by  heart  a  certain  book  by  an  Alessandro 
de  Yilladei,  who  flourished  early  in  the 
thirteenth  centnry,  which  professed  to  be 
a  grammar,  but  was  simply  a  string  of 
doggrel  verses  in  barbarous  Latin.  Aldus, 
in  his  youth,  lost  much  precious  time  over 
this  worthless  book,  and  therefore  en- 
deayoured,  by  the  publication  of  his  own 
grammar,  to  spare  other  boys  the  same 
misfortune. 

A  sad  interruption  to  the  printer's 
beneficent  work  occurred  in  1505.  War 
was  raging  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
Aldus  was  obliged  to  close  his  establish- 
ment and  quit  Venice.  He  travelled  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  did  not 
return  to  Venice  till  1507.  On  his  way 
thither  from  Milan,  he  was  arrested  by 
soldiers  of  the  Bake  of  Mantua,  who  took 
him  for  a  spy,  and  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Caneto.  His  incarceration  did  not  last 
long,  and  his  release  was  largely  owing  to 
the  influence  of  one  of  his  learned  Milanese 
friends,  the  Vice-Ghancellor  of  the  Senate 
of  that  city.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he 
found  his  a£fairs  in  confusion,  and  himself 
threatened  with  poverty ;  but  he  reopened 
his  printing-house,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
establish Us  business.  He  was  joined  hi 
the  following  year  by  Andrea  Torresani, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married  a  few  years 
before^  and  who  brought  some  much-needed 
capital  into  the  bushiess.  But  a  renewal 
of  the  war  again  closed  the  printing-house 
in  1509,  and  during  the  next  two  years  no 
books  whatever  were  published. 

Aldus,  however,  was  not  easily  daunted } 
he  returned  to  his  work  in  1512,  and  in 
the  following  year  printed  a  Plato  with  a 
noteworthy  dedication  by  himself,  ad- 
dressed to  the  famous  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth. 
In  this  interesting  address  the  printer 
shows  that  he  well  knew  the  value  of  his 
labours. 

"  Some  learned  men,"  he  writes,  "  con- 
sider me  indeed  rather  as  a  Hercules; 
becausei  unmindful  of  difficulties  and 
dangers,  I  have  rendered  greater  services 
to  we  cause  of  letters  than  any  other 

erson  for  many  ages  past  This  has  so 
r  entitled  me  to  their  esteem  that  both 
In  person  and  by  letter  they  almost  weary 
me  with  their  commendations;  sed  non 
ego  credulus  iUis;  nor  in  truth  have  I 
ever  yet  published  a  book  which  has 
pleaseid  myself.  Such  is  the  regard  which 
I  bear  to  literature,  that  I  wish  to  render 
those  books  which  are  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  learned,  not  only  as  correct,  but 
as  beautiful  as  possible.    On  this  account, 


if  there  be  an  error,  although  ever  so 
trivial,  occasioned  by  my  own  oversight  or 
by  that  of  those  who  assist  me  in  the  task 
of  correction,  although  opere  in  magno 
fas  est  obrepere  somnum,  for  these  works 
are  not  the  labour  of  a  day,  but  of  many 
years,  without  rest  or  intermission,  yet  so 
greatly  do  I  regret  these  errors,  that  I 
would  gladly  expunge  each  of  them  at  the 
expense  of  a  piece  of  gold." 

The  Pope  acknowldlged  his  merits  Hy  a 
bull,  dated  November  the  twenty-eighth, 
1513,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  his 
metal  types  as  ''so  elegantly  executed 
as  to  appear  to  be  written  with  a  pen," 
he  proceeds  to  grant  him  the  monopoly 
for  fifteen  years  of  reprinting  and  pub- 
lishing all  the  classic  writers  whose 
works  had  already  issued  from  his  press, 
or  which  might  thereafter  be  pnnted 
from  the  types  of  his  own  invention;  he 
also  grants  him  for  the  same  period  the 
exclusive  use  of  his  own  invention,  the 
cursive  or  italic  type.  In  the  same  bull 
the  Pope  denounced  heavy  pecuniary 
penalties,  and  threatened  sentenee  of  ex- 
communication, against  all  who  should 
infringe  these  privfieges ;  but  at  the  same 
time  advised  Aldus  to  sell  his  books  at 
a  reasonable  price,  and  wound  up  with  an 
expression  of  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  obedience  of  the  printer. 

But  the  days  of  the  master  were  nearly 
numbered.  Although  he  devoted  himseu 
to  his  business  with  much  of  his  old  energy, 
the  interruptions  to  his  work  and  conse- 
quent ruin  to  his  fortunes  had  broken  him 
down,  and  in  1515  be  died,  aged  about 
sixty-seven,  leaving  his  affairs  hi  a  veiy 
confused  condition.  It  is  not  to  the  credit 
of  Venice  that  no  memorial  was  raised  to 
her  famous  citben  until  1828,  when  a  slab 
of  marble  was  placed  in  the  Church  of 
Saint  Augustine,  bearing  the  following 
inscription : 

Manucia  gens  erudiia  nem.  ignoia 
Hoc  loci  arte  typographica  excelluit. 

After  the  death  of  Aldus  Manutius  the 
printing  business  was  carried  on  by  his 
father-in-law,  Andrea  Torresani,  assisted 
by  his  two  sons,  tUl  1529,  when  Andrea 
died.  For  four  years  thereafter  business 
was  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  disputes 
between  his  sons  and  those  of  Aldus;  but 
at  last,  in  1533,  work  was  resumed  under 
the  direction  of  Paulus  Manutius,  the 
third  son  of  Aldus,  who  was  bom  in  1512. 
Paulus  died  in  1574,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Aldus,  named  after  his  grands 
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father,  who  continued  to  own  the  printing 
business  at  Venice,  but  himself  lived 
mostly  at  Bome,  where  he  managed  the 
Vatican  Press.  He  died  at  Bome  fai  1597, 
aged  fifty.  The  history  of  \he  printing- 
house  during  the  reigns  of  the  son  and 
grandson  of  Aldus  is  of  comparatively 
small  importance.  Neither  Paulus  Manu- 
tius,  nor  Aldus  the  younger,  had  the  same 
qualifications  as  were  possessed  by  the 
founder  of  the  hotkse;  nor  did  they  give 
the  same  unremitting  attention  to  the 
texts  of  the  books  which  they  printed,  and 
consequently  the  works  issued  by  them 
are  much  inferior  in  point  of  correct- 
ness to  those  published  by  Aldus  the 
elder. 

The  real  interest  of  the  house  and  its 
work  died  with  its  founder,  to  whose 
labours  we  owe,  as  a  well-known  scholar, 
Bir.  Chancellor  Christie,  has  truly  observed, 
"  a  series  of  works  which  contributed  more 
than  those  of  any  single  printer  or  family 
of  printers  to  the  progress  of  learning  and 
literature  in  Europe." 


A  DIST0R6ING  ELEMENT. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. 
Bt  EVELYN  FLETCHER. 


CHAPTER   I. 

"  It  is  a  most  extraordbiary  and  prepos- 
terous proposition !  I  never  contemplated 
such  a  contingency  for  a  single  instant ! " 
said  Aunt  DebonJi,  who  delighted  in  long 
words. 

"  Still,  it's  reasonable  enough  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,"  said  Aunt  Joan 
coolly. 

*'  Seasonable  1  Well,  you  astonish  me  ! 
Why.  should  this  young  man  come  here, 
when  we  have  never  so  much  as  set  eyes 
on  him  in  our  lives  1 " 

'(Where  should  this  young  man  go, 
except  to  his  own  aunt's  house  1 " 

"He  is  no  nephew  of  mine,  thank 
heaven ! " 

"  Thank  heaven,  he  is  my  own  sister's 
son!" 

"  Joan,  I  wonder  at  you  !  Small  cause 
for  thankfulness  in  your  unfortunate  re- 
lationship to  that  most  vain  and  frivolous 
woman  1 " 

'*She  had  her  faults,  Deborah,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  and  she  has  long  gone  to  answer 
for  them,  poor  soul     But  she  was  my 


sister,  for  all  that,  and  this  boy  is  ^my 
nephew,  and  as  such  he  will  always  he 
welcome  in  this  house."  And  Aunt  Joan 
folded  her  arms  composedly  across  her 
ample  chest,  and  looked  at  her  half-sister 
with  a  quiet  smile. 

They  were  in  striking  contrast,  those 
two  old  ladies,  as  they  sat  opposite  each 
other  at  the  breakfast-table  on  that  fair 
May  morning,  discussing  the  letter  which 
had  descended  like  a  bombshell  into  the 
midst  of  their  tranquil  life.  Aunt  Deborah 
was  undoubtedly  the  prettier  and  more 
attractive -looking  of  the  two.  Though 
several  yeara  younger  than  her  half-sister, 
her  hair  was  snow-white,  and  contrasted 
well  with  her  singularly  youthfcd  com- 
plexion and  soft  grey  eyes.  A  prettier, 
daintier  old  lady  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  than  she  appeared  as  she  sat  there 
in  the  bright  morning  light,  her  slight, 
almost  girlbh  figure  very  erect  and  stately; 
for  she  always  made  the  most  of  her  height, 
knowing  well  that  Nature  had  been  some- 
what niggardly  to  her  in  that  respect. 
Aunt  Deborah  was  not  one  of  those  foolish 
persons  who  take  advantage  of  a  youthful 
appearance  to  retain  the  dress  and  manners 
of  long-lost  youth;  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
could  bd  more  appropriate  to  her  years 
than  the  richly-falling  grey  silks  that  she 
usually  wore,  with  their  delicate  lace  ruffles 
at  wrist  and  throat,  while  her  marvellous 
caps  and  scarves  were  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  every  old  lady  within  twenty  miles 
of  Bavensboume.  Her  manner,  too,  was 
always  extremely  dignified,  and  charac- 
terised by  a  certabi  old-world  stateliness 
which  was  not  without  its  charm  in  these 
hurrying  days  of  slang  and  slipshod  free- 
and-easiness. 

Very  diflferent  was  Aunt  Joan.  Her 
warmest  admirers  could  never  have  dared 
to  call  her  pretty  in  her  best  days,  and 
they  must  have  been  over  some  half  cen- 
tury ago.  A  grim,  powerful  face,  darkly 
framed  in  hair  as  black  as  the  wing  of  the 
raven  whose  name  she  bore;  black,  piercing 
eyes,  that  nothing  ever  escaped ;  a  com- 
plexion dark  as  a  gipsy's,  and  that  seemed 
to  have  braved  the  storms  of  her  sea  coast 
home  during  more  winters  than  fall  to  the 
lot  of  most. of  us;  and  a  square,  solidly- 
built  frame,  more  remarkable  for  strength 
than  gracefiilness.  Sach  was  Aunt  Joan, 
as  she  presided  at  the  head  of  her  break- 
fast-table that  mornbg,  and  looked  at  her 
sister  over  the  teapot  with  the  quiet  smile 
that  meant  so  much.  Nor  was  the  pecu- 
liarity of  her  appearance  at  all  lessened  by 
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the  clothes  she  wore.  -Aant  Joan  scorned 
the  conventionalities  of  fashion.  In 
dressing  herself  she  considered  her  own 
ease  and  comfort,  hut  paid  no  heed  to  the 
seathetic  side  of  the  question.  Thus  she 
wore  a  very  short,  skimpily-cut  gown  of 
some  sombre  woollen  material,  revealing  a 
pair  of  particularly  solid  shoes,  of  a  severely 
plain  style  of  beauty.  (Aunt  Deborah's 
shoes  were  most  dainty  affairs,  with  bows, 
and  buckles,  and  rich  decorations  in  bead- 
work.)  Across  her  broad  shoulders  she 
usually  threw  a  substantial  knitted  shawl 
of  some  peculiarly  dingy  colour ;  and  her 
hair,  which  she  wore  perfectly  plain,  was 
surmounted  by  a  wonderful  knitted  helmet, 
somewhat  resembling  those  manufactured 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mission  to  Deep 
Sea  Fishermen. 

Extraordinary  as  was  the  efi'ect  of 
this  head  -  gear  when  drawn  over  the 
hair,  it  was  far  surpassed  by  that  pro- 
duced in  moments  of  excitement,  when 
Aunt  Joan  flung  it  back  altogether  and 
reared  her  smooth  head,  snake-like,  from 
the  coils  of  l^er  encircling  wool-work 
with  a  peculiarly  alert  and  threatening 
gesture.  At  such  times  those  who  knew 
her  best  were  apt  to  mind  their  man- 
ners and  look  out  for  squalls ;  and  even 
Aunt  Emmie,  usually  the  least  obser- 
vant of  mortals,  appeared  uncomfortable 
and  anxious. 

Aunt  Emmie  sat  at  the  side  of  the  table, 
and  had  hitherto  taken  no  share  in  the 
conversation,  partly  by  reason  of  her  youth 
— she  had  barely  seen  sixty  summers — and 
partly  because  she  was  surreptitiously  en> 
gaged  in  committing  to  memory  some 
sentimental  verses  out  of  one  of  those 
nicely  got  up  *'  Keepsakes "  that  enjoyed 
such  widespread  popularity  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century.  Aunt  Emmie's  was 
a  round-eyed,  round-faced  sort  of  come- 
liness that  wore  well,  and  her  hair,  which 
was  disposed  in  short  ringlets  under  a 
small  black  lace  bow,  was  of  a  pretty 
colour,  and  still  very  abundant  Aunt 
Emmie  was  youthful,  and  she  knew  it; 
but  she  knew,  too,  that  she  was  only 
youthful  by  comparison,  and,  by  the  same 
rule,  might  become  old  at  any  moment, 
which  was  a  knowledge  that  sobered  her 
and  kept  her  steady.  Therefore,  though 
young  in  heart,  she  was  not  overpoweringly 
young  in  manners ;  and  though  she  often 
afforded  her  friends  some  amusement,  she 
rarely  incurred  their  derision. 

Such  were  the  three  ladies  who  sat 
around    the    breakfast-table    at   Eivens- 


bourne  on  the  pirticularly  bright  May 
morning  on  which  we  make  their  ac- 
quaintance. 

Aunt  Deborah  made  no  direct  answer 
to  Miss  Raven's  announcement  that  her 
nephew  would  always  be  welcome  in  her 
house,  but  she  was  not  silenced  for  all 
that.  On  the  contrary,  she  cast  about 
in  her  mind  for  some  Indirect  way  of 
carrying  on  the  wordy  war,  and  hastened 
to  attack  one  of  the  side  issues  suggested 
by  her  sister's  remarks. 

**  Poor  boy  1 "  she  said,  with  a  gentle 
sigh.  ''  I  hope  he  will  like  our  quiet  ways 
and  orderly  life.  You  will  find  him  rather 
a  disturbbg  element,  I  fear." 

"  It  will  do  us  all  good  to  be  shaken  up 
a  bit;  save  us  from  growing  old  before  our 
time,  perhaps,"  said  Aunt  Joan  briskly. 

*'  For  us  there  may  be  compensations." 
Aunt  Deborah  spoke  as  though  she  had 
grave  doubts  on  the  ppint ;  "  but  for  your 
nephew — I  imagine  the  poor  youth  sitting 
down  to  spend  a  quiet  evening  with  us 
three  elderly  ladies !  He  will  think  he 
has  broken  into  a  nunnery." 

"  Then  there  will  be  a  spice  of  romance 
in  the  adventure,  and  romance  always  has 
attractions  for  the  youug;  ask  Emmie, 
there." 

*  I  doubt  whether  he  would  find  much 
romance  in  a  nunnery  where  the  age  of 
the  youngest  sister  exceeded  sixty,"  Aunt 
Emmie  remarked.  "We  shall  be  poor 
companions  for  him,  I  fear." 

"Then  I  will  send  for  Maud  to  come 
and  amuse  him.  She  will  be  quite  capable 
of  it." 

<'  Joan,"  and  Aunt  Deborah  looked  at 
her  earnestly,  *'  you  do  not  yet  know  this 
young  man.  Do  you  think  it  wise  to 
invite  our  niece  to  undertake  his  enter- 
tainment till  you  know  that  he  is  a  fit 
associate  for  her  1 " 

"  Tut,  tut ;  he  is  my  nephew,  I  tell  you. 
Maud  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  herself, 
and  I  shall  write  to  her  before  I  am  an 
hour  older ;  so  there,  Deb." 

And  Aunt  Joan  bounced  out  of  the 
room,  smiling  grimly.  She  knew  if  there 
were  one  thing  that  thoroughly  annoyed 
her  sister  it  was  to  be  called  Debj  it 
offended  the  pretty  old  lady's  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  and  justly  so. 

"  Really,  Joan  has  a  very  reckless  way 
of  taking  people  up,"  she  said  to  her  sister. 
"I  hope  she  may  not  have  reason  to 
repent  her  credulity." 

*'  I  wonder  how  old  he  is?"  the  younger 
lady  remarked. 
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Annt  Deborah  looked  displeased. 

"  Emmie,  I  wonder  at  you.  What  pos- 
sible interest  can  you  feel  in  this  young 
man — and  at  your  aee,  too  1  *' 

*'He  is  Jane's  nephew,  and — mine." 

**  Don't  be  absurd ;  he  is  not  our  rela- 
tion, and  we  are  not  going  to  acknowledge 
him.  His  mother  was — oh,  quite  an  im- 
possible person." 

<*His  aunt  is  the  best  friend  we  have 
ever  had,  Deborah.  When  you  were  left 
a  widow,  with  an  extremely  small  in- 
come, what  would  you  have  done  if  it  had 
not  been  for  her  1  What  should  I  have 
done  myself  1 " 

''Ob,  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to 
excite  yourself.  I  am  not  saying  anything 
against  Joan.  She  has  many  good  points 
I  am  quite  aware;  and  her  father,  IVe 
always  understood,  was  a  most  estimable 
man,  and  very  wealthy.  That  person  was 
only  her  hau-sister,  after  all's  said  and 
done,  and  the  father  was  —  oh,  q|iite 
different." 

<'  And  very  poor !  That  was  his  worst 
offence,  I  expect.  Deborah,  it  is  wrong 
and  ungenerous  to  make  up  our  minds  to 
disown  Joan's  nephew  just  because  you 
didn't  like  his  mother.  That  is  the  true 
reason  after  alL" 

"  Tou  are  talking  of  things  beyond  your 
comprehension,  my  dear  Emmie,"  Aunt 
Deborah  said  loftily. 

"Quite,  and  I  hope  they  will  always 
remain  so." 

<<  Tou  had  better  confine  your  attention 
to  those  tUngs  that  lie  within  your  expe- 
rience." 

"That  Would  be  very  narrow-minded  of 
me.  We  should  live  and  learn,  you  know, 
Deborah." 

Despite  her  round-eyed  simplicity.  Aunt 
Deborah  sometimes  found  her  younger 
sister  a  little  difficult  to  understand.  On 
such  occasions  she  usually  dropped  the 
subject  and  took  refuge  in  silence. 

CHAPTER  11. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say 
that  Rupert  Leigh  had  any  keen  antici- 
pations of  pleasure  in  the  approaching 
meeting  witn  his  unknown  auiit  He 
knew  it  had  been  his  mother's  wish  that 
he  should  make  her  acquaintance  if  ever 
he  should  find  himself  in  England,  and  he 
had  written  accordingly  to  propose  a  visit 
very  shortly  after  his  arrival 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  hearty  response    by  return    of 


post ;  and  this  surprise  was  not  untinged 
with  dismay  when  he  found  that  he  was 
evidently  expected  to  pay  a  visit  of  some 
weeks'  duration.  He  certainly  had  not 
bargained  for  this,  but  he  knew  nothing 
of  Aunt  Joan's  family  cfarele,  or  the  re- 
sources of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  she 
lived,  and  he  was,  moreover,  of  a  cheerful 
nature,  and  more  prone  to  hope  the  best 
than  fear  the  worst.  So  he  wrote  as 
promptly  as  the  old  lady  herself ;  and  the 
next  afternoon  saw  his  arrival  at  the  little 
station,  some  two  miles  from  Bavens- 
boume,  where  Aunt  Joan's  carriage  was 
awaiting  him. 

It  was  a  pretty  drive  over  heath-dad 
hills,  and  through  wooded  valleys,  with 
frequent  glimpses  of  the  sea  from  the 
higher  ground,  and  that  delicious  freshness 
in  the  air  that  is  never  to  be  found  far 
inland.  The  afternoon  was  beautiful  with 
all  the  sunny  beauty  of  May,  and  the  sea 
sparkled  and  flashed  in  the  strong  flood  of 
sunshine  that  poured  down  upon  it»  un- 
dimmed  by  even  a  passing  cloud. 

"There's  Ravensboume,  sir,"  and  the 
grey^haired  coachman  turned  with  the 
freedom  of  an  old  servant,  and  pointed 
with  his  whip  to  the  opposite  hillside; 
"  the  red  roof  over  yonder." 

"Eavensboume  is  the  name  of  the 
village,  I  suppose  t"  Bupert  asked,  shading 
his  eyes  from  the  sun. 

"tNo,  sir;  if s  just  the  house.  Boumeley 
is  the  next  village,  so  Miss  Raven  made 
up  the  name  like  when  she  came  to  live 
here." 

"  That  was  some  time  ago  t " 

"A  matter  of  forty  years,  sir.  She's 
done  a  deal  to  the  place,  too.  I  was  in 
her  service  before  she  came  here,  and 
have  seen  the  changes  grow  up,  as  I  may 
say." 

Then  Aunt  Joan  must  be  a  person  of 
some  importance.  Somehow,  Rupert  had 
scarcely  been  prepared  for  thiii.  Her  well- 
appohited,  albeit  somewhat  old-fashioned, 
carriage  had  been  a  surprise  to  him,  for — 
though  he  could  hardly  have  said  why — 
he  was  certainly  under  the  impression  that 
his  mother's  half-sister  was  no  richer  than 
his  mother  had  been,  and  that  was  very 
poor  indeed.  He  began  to  feel  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  curiosity  as  he 
realised  how  very  wide  of  the  mark  hfs 
preconceived  theories  had  been,  and  tridd 
to  recall  all  he  had  heard  of  the  old  lady 
whose  acquaintance  he  was  about  to  make. 
After  all,  it  was  very  little;  his  mother 
had  rarely  spoken  of  her  own  family,  or 
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her  early  days,  and  beyondji  yagne  im- 
pression that  Annt  Joan  would  prove  to 
be  rather  an  original  character,  he  had  no 
ideas  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  it  was  jast 
as  well 

At  length  the  carriage  tamed  in  at  the 
iron  gates,  and  Bnpert  saw  the  picturesque 
old  house,  with  its  red  roof  and  many 
gables,  glowing  ruddily  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine. 

He  saw  something  else  besides. 

Aunt  Joan  was  standing  in  the  wide 
doorway  all  ready  to  receive  him;  her 
short  black  skirt  raised  above  the  stone 
step  by  half  a  foot  at  least,  her  helmet  on 
her  head,  and  a  broad  smile  on  her  strong 
face.  It  was  a  spectacle  the  like  of  which 
Rupert  had  never  seen  before,  and  he  held 
his  breath  for  a  moment  as  he  looked  at 
her. 

Tea,  Aunt  Joan  was  an  original  cha- 
racter. His  vague  Impression  had  been 
perfectly  correct 

'<  My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  in  a  deep  bass 
voice  that  made  him  jump,  <'  Fm  very  glad 
to  see  you.  Welcome  to  Bavensboume. 
Saxton,  how  Jess  is  steaming.  Tou 
have  driven  too  fast.  Oh,  don't  tell  ma 
She's  getting  too  fat,  and  you  must  be 
careful." 

''She  wants  more  exercise,  ma'am; 
that's  what  Jess  wants." 

*'  See  she  has  it,  then.  Now  let's  look 
at  yoU;  Bupert"  She  drew  herself  up  in 
an  easy  attitude,  her  hands  on  her  hips, 
her  head  thrown  back.  "Attention,  sir; 
and  don't  laugh," 

''I  beg  your  pardon,  Aunt  Joan,"  he 
lai^hed,  as  he  complied  with  her  directions. 

She  nodded  her  head  approvingly. 

''Nicely  brought  up,  1  see.  That's 
right  But  [I've  one  fault  to  find  with 
yon,  nephew?    You're  too  old." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  but " 

*<  So  am  I,  for  you  can't  mend  it.  Now, 
I  was  looking  for  a  young  fellow  of  five- 
and-twenty,  or  so;  but  you " 

''  Tm  nearer  five-and-thirty.  Fm  really 
awfully  sorry  to  disappoint  yoa" 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  disappoint  me 
exactly,"  she  retorted;  "but  your  i^e 
does.  Still,  as  I  suppose  it  can't  be 
helped,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
But  come  indoors,  and  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  younger  ladies  of  my 
famtty." 

He  followed  her  in  amused  sDence 
across  the  wide  hall  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Aunt'  Deborah  sat  in  state  waiting 
to  receive  the  objectionable  nephew. 


"Bupert,  this  is  my  sister,  Mrs.  Gran- 
stoune;  your  Aunt  Deborah  —  by  cour- 
tesy." 

Aunt  Joan's  black  eyes  twinkled  as  she 
awaited  the  effect  of  this  introduction. 
Though  he  might  be  five-and-thirty,  her 
nephew  was  a  singularly  handsome  man ; 
and  Aunt  Deborah,  despite  her  little  airs 
and  graces,  was  quite  as  impressionable  as 
the  rest  of  her  sex. 

"I  hope  Aunt  Deborah  will  allow  me 
the  privilege  1"  Bupert  said,  with  a  chival- 
rous grace  that  became  him  well.  This 
pretty  old  lady  was  ah  agreeable  surprise, 
for  until  this  moment  he  had  never  even 
heard  of  her  existence. 

"  But  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  courtesy, 
Mr.  Leigh,"  she  said,  almost  regretfully ; 
"  we  are  not  really  connected." 

"That  is  my  misfortune,"  he  replied 
promptly.  "Fm  sure  you  would  not  wish 
me  to  suffer  for  it  as  though  it  were  my 
fault  1" 

"  But,  Mr.  Leigh " 

"Will  you  not  call  me  Bupert,  Aunt 
Deborah  1 " 

She  smiled,  demurred,  and  at  last  con- 
sented. 

Aunt  Joan  looked  on,  her  arms  folded,  a 
grim  smQe  on  her  firmly-cut  lips. 

"  Where's  Emmie  1 "  she  asked  abruptly. 

"  In  the  garden,  I  suppose.  See,  here 
she  comes." 

"  Bupert,  your  Aunt  Emmie.  Now  you 
know  all  the  old  ladies.  There  will  be 
another  here  to-morrow;  but  I  think 
you'll  find  us  enough  for  to-night,  more 
especially  if  you  reckon  us  by  our  united 
ages." 

"  We  are  all  old  enough  to  venture  to 
say  we  are  very  dad  to  see  you,  Bupert," 
Annt  Emmie  said  pleasantly,  as  she  shook 
hands  with  him.  "  Tou  are  quite  an  event 
in  our  quiet  lives." 

"Thank  you.  I  hope  I  may  prove  a 
pleasant  one." 

"Emmie,  will  you  show  Bupert  his 
room  1    Tou  don't  mind  the  stairs.    I  do." 

"  Certainly,  Joan." 

And  she  led  the  way  upstairs  accord- 
inglji  while  Bupert  followed,  wondering  a 
little  what  sort  of  time  awaited  him  in  the 
company  of  these  three  strangely  contrast- 
ing old  ladies. 

"  This  is  your  room,  and  I'm  sure  t  hope 
yon'U  be  comfortable  here;"  and  Aunt 
Emmie  threw  open  a  door  and  looked 
round  the  very  pretty  room  with  a  severely 
critical  air.  "  Tou  must  tell  us,  Bupert,  if 
we  have  forgotten  anything ;  but  n  is  so 
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long  since  we  have  had 
visitors  that  very  likely- 


any  bat  lady 
Howeyer, 


yon  will  ask  for  anything  you  wan^^" 

"I'm  snre  you've  taken  every  care  of 
me,  even  to  those  beaatifol  flowers,"  as  his 
amnsed  glance  fell  on  a  somewhat  stiff 
bunch  of  hyacinths  on  the  toilet-table. 
''Did  you  put  them  there,  Aunt  Emmie  1 
That  was  very  good  of  you." 

"I  thought,  as  you'd  been  out  of  England 
so  long,  you'd  perhaps  find  them  home-like, 
thoDgb,  to  be  sure,  they're  not  English 
flowers  exactly,"  she  said,  colouring  a  little 
with  gratiflcatfon.  "  You've  brought  your 
own  smoking  things,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Oh,  but  I  shouldn't  dream  of  smoking 
in  here,"  he  said  hastily. 

"  But  why  not  1  We  want  you  to  make 
yourself  at  home,  and  Joan  would  be  sorry 
that  you  should  give  up  your  usual  habits. 
We  know  that  you  gentlemen  are  so  de- 
pendent on  your  smoke." 

**  Still,  I  can  exist  without  it  for  a  few 
hours ;  and  I  assure  you  I  rarely  smoke  in 
the  house." 

<^  As  you  please.  Have  the  servants  un- 
strapped your  portmanteau  1  Ah,  that  is 
right.  I  will  leave  you,  then."  She  was 
about  to  close  the  door  when  another  idea 
occurred  to  her,  and  she  paused  for  a 
moment  to  say :  "  Oh,  by  the  way,  Rupert, 
if  you  want  any  shaving- water  or  anything, 
please  ring  for  Susan.  You'll  find  her  very 
attentive  and  obliging,  I  believe,  though 

her  memory But  there,  you'll  find 

that  out  for  yourself;  and  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  me,  I'm  sure,  though  you're  too  polite 
to  say  so." 

"  Now  that  is  a  base  libel !"  he  laughed ; 
but  Aunt  Emmie  shook  her  head  wisely 
and  withdrew. 

Left  to  himself,  Bnpert  looked  around 
with  a  smile  at  all  the  evidences  of  kindly 


feminine  care.  They  touched  even  while 
they  amused  him ;  and  he  felt  that  after 
all  it  was  pleasant  to  be  the  object  of  so 
many  little  attentions,  and  the  home-like 
feeling  it  gave  him  was  agreeable  enough 
for  a  time.  After  the  wandering  life  he 
had  led,  the  quiet,  that  in  another  mood 
might  have  oppressed  him,  seemed  strangely 
restful  and  soothing;  and  as  he  looked 
horn  his  window  over  the  slopbg  lawns  to 
the  wooded  valley  and  the  distant  chills,  he 
felt  glad  he  had  come,  and  no  longer  feared 
that  life  beneath  his  aunt's  roof  would 
weary  him  too  unendurably. 

Yet  the  position  was  a  novel  one,  and 
he  could  not  but  smQe  as  he  pictured 
himself  makbg  the  fourth  in  this  quiet  and 
elderly  party.  It  would  be  a  new  ex- 
perience altogether,  and  he  felt  that  he 
must  be  a  strange  and  somewhat  disturbing 
element  in  this  house,  where  for  so  long  a 
time  none  but  lady  visitors  had  been  re- 
ceived. 

A  knock  at  the  door  disturbed  his  medi- 
tations. He  opened  it,  and  there  stood 
Aunt  Emmie,  pantbg  a  little  from  the 
haste  with  which  she  had  ascended  the 
stairs. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
afternoon  tea  at  half-past  four,"  she  said 
apologetically.  *'  Joan  says  of  course  you 
won't  care  for  tea ;  but  I  thought  perhaps 
after  your  journey " 

"  I  always  drink  tea  when  I  can  get  it," 
he  replied  emphatically.  '*  Aunt  Joan  is 
quite  mistaken,  and  I'm  very  much  oblffp;ed 
to  you  for  telling  me.  I  must  just 
wash  my  hands,  but  I'll  be  down  in  a 
minute." 

^'I  hope  you'll  like  the  soap,"  Aunt 
Emmie  said,  as  she  turned  away.  "  I  put 
you  out  brown  Windsor.  I  always  use  it 
myself." 
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CHAPTER  XX.  CHURCH-  CORNER, 
On  %  grey  uid  lAthei  melancholy  after- 
noon, three  days  later,  Mr.  Farrant  was 
dttinK  alone  by  his  fireaide,  BmUing  to 
hlmBuf.  Kb  waa  very  well  latisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  thinga  were  going  on. 
He  had  done  hia  duty  in  hinting  to 
Geoffrey  Thome's  father  what  he  thooght 
likely  to  happen.  He  hardly  knew  or 
oared  whether  that  excellent  conntry 
bompkln,  as  he  coniidsted  him,  had  quite 
taken  in  what  he  meant.  The  Idea  had 
m^^ieated  itaelf  to  hia  aotive  brain  on 
that  vety  fiiet  day  of  the  portralt-puntlng, 
when  he  only  knew  that  Geoffrev  came  of 
a  good  fltock,  and  waa  a  manly  fellow,  with 
gmd  mannen  and  an  honest  face.  Ab  an 
arliet  ha  waa  no  jndge  of  him,  except  that 
no  one  ooald  fau  to  nndentand  the  con- 
■dentioni  pains  which  w^w  taken  with 
H^gie'a  plotore. 
Maggie  wae  the  cnzioni  old  man's  one 

Elide  and  one  treaanre.  People  aaid  that 
e  had  neglected  her ;  that  the  had  had 
no  proper  edncation,  and  that  she  owed 
everytmng  to  Uiaa  Latimer's  kindness. 
This  WM  in  a  great  meaanre  tnie.  Mr. 
Fanaut  professed,  however,  to  have  no 
faith  at  all  in  the  modem  edooation  of 
girlf.  There  were  the  books,  he  said ;  the 
home  was  fnll  of  them.  She  coold  read, 
and  that  was  enough.  Perhaps  It  may  not 
have  been  altogether  a  mlsfortane  for 
Mt^ie  ti»t  ahe  foond  very  little  to  amoee 
herHLn  a  library  which  contained  a  great 
deal  to  do  her  more  harm  than  good.    She 
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waa  not  attracted  by  old  brown  bindinga, 
and  the  long  "  s "  of  former  oentariefl 
m»ie  a  page  look  like  Greek  to  her.  Thns, 
till' Poppy  took  her  in  hand,  ahe  had  read 
lurdly  anything ;  bat  she  made  np  for  her 
ignorance  by  a  very  fair  sharpness  of 
wits. 

There  was  something  in  her  grand- 
father's ayatem  not  entirely  bad.  Maggie 
wonld  tiave  been  vnlgarised  by  any  school. 
Being  kept  at  home,  almost  in  solitary 
confinement,  having  no  friends  bnt  Poppy 
in  the  villa^  or  the  ne^bbonrhood,  a  cer- 
tain  unconventional  refinement  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  girl  She  wai  always  well- 
dreaaed ;  her  grandfather  waa  generona  in 
that  way.  He  wa*  ready  to  spoil  her  in 
some  thinga,  and  to  tyrannise  over  her  in 
others.  Sometimea  he  watched  her  with 
an  odd  sort  of  cnriosity.  She  coold  hardly 
be  said  to  come  of  a  good  stock — the  ehild 
of  his  good-for-nottiing  son  and  a  half 
French  moais-liall  alnger.  Wliat  would 
het  fiitare  be !  Miss  I^tlmer's  friendship 
was  all  very  well;  her  inflaenoe  had  been 
in  the  right  direction.  Su^  a  training 
had  many  good  conseqaencea  for  Maggie ; 
bat  Mr.  Farrant  was  too  clever  to  think 
that  it  would  have  the  farther  effect  of 
marrying  her  to  a  gentleman.  Yet  he 
was  ambitions  for  Maggie.  "None  of 
yoar  tradespeople  oi  yoor  derk  fellowa 
for  me."  kj>A.  now,  aeeing  what  a  vast 
difference  her  friend'a  approaching  marriage 
moat  make  to  Maggie's  daUy  life,  her 
grandfather  thonght  serioaaly  that  ahe  had 
better  marry  too. 

He  very  natnrally  poaneed  on  Geoffrey 
Thome  as  the  likelieat  match  he  had 
seen  yet.  He  liked  him;  he  did  not 
object  to  his  profession.  Not  that  he 
thoaght  it  likdy  to  be  a  money-making 
one.      Bat  "th«  ottier  old  parson" — as 
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they  used  to  call  him  at  Bryans  to  dis- 
thgniah  him  from  his  friend,  the  late  Sector 
— ^thoagh  much  inclined  to  be  miserly,  was 
not  mercenary.  He  iiad  told  William 
Thome  that  his  grandchild  would  be 
"pretty  well  oS."  The  fact  was  that, 
for  a  girl  in  her  position,  she  would  have 
a  very  good  fortone.  He  made  no  out- 
ward show  or  talk  of  his  riches,  partiy 
for  fear  of  attracting  fortone-hunters;  this, 
too,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  kept 
Mf^e  so  carefhlly  under  lock  and  key. 
Bat,  superior  in  this  to  many  better  men,  he 
thought  that  Maggie's  own  fortune  would  be 
enough  for  her.  He  had  long  ago  resolved 
to  put  nothinff  in  the  way  of  her  manring 
a  poor  man,  if  he  liked  that  man's  position 
and  character. 

With  silent  interest  and  amusement, 
from  his  great  chab  by  the  fire,  Mr. 
Farrant  had  watched  the  progress  of  the 
litde  painting  throueh  the  long  course  of 
Geoffrey  Thome's  daily  visits.  He  saw 
that  every  day  the  artist  and  his  model 
were  becominff  more  friendly,  more  in- 
timate j  that  the  young  man's  real  admira- 
tion for  the  girl  showed  itself  every  day 
moreplainly.  The  old  giant  himself  was  in  a 
very  mQd  mood.  Geoffrey  found  himself 
always  kindly  treated,  and  welcome  at  any 
hour.  Maggie  was  not  snubbed  for  con- 
stantly quoting  Mr.  Thome,  whose  Paris  ad- 
venture made  him  something  of  a  real  hero. 

At  last  the  portrait  was  finished.  Geof- 
frey had  begun  it  over  again,  this  time  in 
profile,  aftor  the  suggestion  that  came  to 
him  in  church.  It  was  both  clever  and 
pretty,  soft  in  colouring,  delicate  in  work- 
mansUp.  No  doubt  it  had  many  faults, 
and  something  of  the  exaggerations  of  a 
first  attempt;  but  there  was  more  true 
feeUng  in  it  than  in  any  of  Geoffrey's  land- 
scapes. He  had  taken  it  to  Oxford  to  be 
franied,  and  had  brought  it  back  to-day. 
He  was  pleased  at  Maggie's  pleasure,  and 
at  her  grandfather's  approval.  It  stood  on 
the  chair  opposite  to  him;  the  flickering  fire- 
Ught  danced  upon  the  face,  and  seemed  to 
make  it  smile.  With  his  own  odd  smile 
the  old  man  looked  up  at  the  two  young 
people  as  they  stood  and  admired  it. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Geoffrey,"  he  said,  "  I  grudge 
that  to  Miss  Latimer,  d'ye  know.  Now 
you  may  ^m  well  sit  down  and  paint 
another  for  me.'^ 

Geoflbey  looked  dreamily  at  his  first 
portrait.    It  had  a  certain  fascbation. 

''A  copy,  do  you  mean  1 "  he  said.  '< It 
belongs  to  Miss  Latimer;  you  must  ask 
her  leave."  | 


"No,  not  a  copy,"  said  the  old  man. 
"None  of  your  copies  for  me.  Anybody 
could  do  that,  even  a  photographer.  No ; 
I'll  have  another  original,  if  you  please. 
And  I'll  have  rather  more  of  her  face, 
while  you're  about  it  One  can't  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thbg,  or  of  a  pretty 
thing  either." 

Geoffrey  smiled,  and  Maggie  laughed 
out 

"WeD,  Mr.  Farrant— I  don't  know— 
I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  he  said  quietly. 

Then  he  began  to  make  arrangements 
with  Maggie  about  sending  the  picture 
that  eveniog  to  the  Court;  and  then  he 
said  he  must  go ;  he  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Oantillon  before  he  went  home. 

"Don't  go  round  by  the  road,  then," 
said  Mr.  Farrant,  with  more  friendliness 
than  he  had  ever  shown  before.  "Ti&e 
the  key,  Maggie,  and  let  Mr.  Thome  out 
at  the  lower  garden  door.  That  will  take 
you  to  the  Bector  in  three  mhiutes." 

Geoffrey  thanked  him.  His  manner 
was  grave,  and  his  eyes  still  lingered  on 
the  portrait.  It  seemed  to  attract  hhn 
more  than  the  smiling  face  and  bright  soft 
eyes  of  its  ori^aL  Old  Farrant  stOl 
watched  him  with  a  pleased  smile;  his 
hawk-like  visage  for  once  looked  amiable, 
and,  most  unlike  him,  he  preraed  Geoffrey's 
hand  with  a  certain  cordiality  when  he 
went  away. 

Maggie  had  taken  down  the  key  from 
the  naU  where  it  hung,  though  she  knew 
that  the  door  was  probably  unlocked.  She 
threw  on  her  earden  hat,  and  a  little  shawl 
round  her  shoulders,  and  led  thewaytiurough 
the  window,  and  down  the  flight  of  quaint 
steps  into  the  garden.  Geoffrey  fbUowed 
her;  they  walked  slowly  down  together 
over  the  damp  erass  of  tiie  lawn,  past  the 
long  borders  where  a  few  autumn  flowers 
were  lingering  under  the  ivy-covered  wall ; 
then  between  the  yellow  currant-bushes, 
along  a  little  box-edged  path,  under  a  few 
old  apple-trees,  bent  and  grey,  which  grew 
in  rough  grass  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden. 
Beyond  them  a  row  of  tall  shivery  poplars 
divided  the  garden  from  the  meadow  and 
the  stream.  They  grew  just  outside  the 
wall,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  which 
was  the  door  into  the  meadow.  It  had 
been  the  old  short  cut  between  Mr.  Martin 
and  his  friend,  when  he  gave  up  the  Bec- 
tory  and  moved  to  the  house  on  the  other 
road,  so  much  altered  and  improved  by 
Mr.  Oantillon  since  then. 

As  these  two  walked  down  the  garden 
they  talked  of  Poppy.    To  Ibg^,  the 
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aribt's  doYoted  admiration  for  her  friend 
seemed  a  very  natural  and  proper  thing ; 
and  (Geoffrey  found  a  kind  of  peace  in 
talking  about  her  to  this  irank  and  loving 
girl  who  did  not  understand  his  real  feel- 
ugs  in  the  least,  and  saw  nothing  strange 
in  that  spirit  of  worship  which  no  engage- 
ment or  marriage  coidd  or  need  diive 
away.  So  there  was  one  subject  which 
filled  most  of  their  moments  alone  to- 
gether. These,  indeed,  were  not  very 
many,  for  no  old  dame  could  have  watched 
a  girl  more  closely  than  Mr.  Farrant 
watched  his  grand-daughter. 

He  had  been  sitting  alone  for  about  five 
minutes,  that  afternoon,  smiling  to  himself 
as  he  thought  out  his  plans  for  Maggie, 
and  squeezing  up  his  eyes  for  a  better  view 
of  her  picture^  when  he  was  aware  that 
somebody  came  up  the  steps  from  the 
garden  to  the  wbdow  and  tapped  upon  it 
gently.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  Maggie 
Si  play,  then  looking  up  he  saw  that  it 
was  a  taller  woman  than  Maggie.  He 
rose  out  of  his  chair,  slowly  and  with 
difficulty,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
for  the  visitor  had  her  back  to  the  light, 
and  a  ray  of  cold  white  sunshine  had  just 
broken  through  the  clouds,  so  that  her 
face  was  quite  in  shadow.  Seeing  the  old 
man  move  she  turned  the  handle  of  the 
window  and  let  herself  in.  Tall,  fair, 
quiet,  with  happy  eyes,  and  a  smile  about 
her  mouth  which  seemed  to  speak  of  some 
new  and  present  pleasure,  Poppy  Latimer 
stepped  into  the  room  and  came  forward 
to  Mr.  Farrant 

<' Don't  let  me  disturb  you,"  she  said. 
"I  knew  I  could  open  the  window,  so 
I  ventured  to  come  in  this  way." 

"You're  always  welcome,"  he  said, 
«come  what  way  you  will.  It's  not  till 
by-and-by  that  we  shall  find  the  differ- 
ence. But  we're  not  going  to  be  unreason- 
able. I  asked  my  ml  to-day  when  her 
young  lady  would  be  coming,  and  she 
gave  me  a  piece  of  her  mind,  I  assure  you. 
She  said  Miss  Latimer  had  come  back 
with  other  fish  to  fry.  Vulgar,  wasn't  it  1 
But  you've  left  a  bit  of  the  old  Eve  in 
Maggie." 

Poppy  coloured  faintly. 

^'I  hope  you  know  that  I  can  never 
change  to  my  old  friends — ^Maggie  does,  I 
tUnk." 

"You  and  Maggie  know  a  lot  more 
about  human  nature  than  I  do,  no  doubt. 
Sit  down,  won't  you.  Miss  Latimer  1  She'll 
be  in  soon — at  least,  if  she  is  not  we  shall 
know  the  reason  why.    When  a  young 


woman  goes  out  with  a  young  man  there 
are  rules  of  lo^c  that  come  in  usefcd." 

He  bad  let  hhnself  fall  into  his  chair 
again,  and  «at  with  his  two  large  thin 
hands  spread  out  on  the  arms  of  it,  his 
face  raised,  his  white  beard  streaming,  his 
queer,  suspicious  eyes  fixed  on  the  girl  as 
she  stood  near  him.  An  expression  of 
eager  interest  rose  and  deepened  in  her 
face.  Was  it  possible  t  Gould  her  idea, 
her  hope,  be  really  on  the  way  to  be 
realised  % 

The  fact  was,  that  a  few  minutes  before 
she  had  come  into  the  garden  at  the 
opposite  comer  to  the  gate  that  led  to  the 
Rector's  house.  She  had  climbed  the 
rough  steps,  after  crossing  the  lane  from 
the  Court  avenue,  which  were  hardly  ever 
used  except  by  Maggie  and  hersell  Coming 
along  the  grass  under  the  apple-trees^  she 
had  seen  Qeoffrey  and  Maggie  as  they 
walked  slowly  down  the  path  between  the 
currant-bushes.  By  hurrying  a  little  she 
would  have  met  them,  but  she  did  not 
wish  to  do  this.  She  saw  them  disappear 
beyond  the  garden,  going  towards  the 
door  in  the  comer.  Then  she  waited  a 
little  in  the  shadow  of  a  hedge,  thinking 
that  Maggie  would  be  back  in  a  minute  or 
two,  for  she  had  at  once  guessed  what 
took  her  down  with  Geoffrey  to  tiie  door. 
Bat  Maggie  did  not  come;  and  then  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  Poppy  that  what  she 
wished  more  than  most  things  might  be 
on  its  way  to  happea  A  sort  of  shyness 
made  her  feel  that  she  would  rather  not 
wait  for  Maggie  in  the  garden.  She  would 
go  in  and  see  Mr.  Farrant,  as  she  often 
did,  though  this  was  the  first  time  since 
she  had  come  home. 

As  the  old  man  looked  at  Poppy  he 
forgot  his  own  affairs  for  a  moment,  and 
remembered  his  manners  and  his  duty. 

"  I  haven't  seen  you  since  I  heard  that 
news  about  you,  liCss  Latimer,"  he  said. 
"Well,  look  here,  the  world  is  queerly 
governed,  I  sometimes  think.  The  people 
who  deserve  the  biggest  share  of  what's 
called  happiness  don't  always  get  it,  you 
know.  But  if  justice  really  does  exist,  as 
some  people  say,  why,  then  your  future 
must  be  safe  enough.  For  nobody  ever 
deserved  more  than  vou.do,  Maggie  and  I 
know  that  Send  him  to  us  for  your 
character." 

''I  hoped  I  should  have  your  good 
wishes,  Mr.  Farrant,"  Poppv  answered 
gently.  ''  But  if  a  character  is  to  be  fair 
it  ought  to  come  from  somebody  less  kbid, 
less  prejudiced,  than  either  you  or  Maggie." 
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"  When  it  is  asked  for  yon  can  consider 
about  that  As  for  Maggie,  she  is  ready 
to  give  Captain  Nugent  a  character  too, 
just  from  seeing  his  photograph.  Bat  I 
don't  take  all  that  sort  of  thing  literally, 
yon  know.  No  man  conld  be  good  enoagh 
for  a  woman  like  yon — I  tell  her  so,  and 
she  hardly  dares  contradict  me.  He'll 
disappoint  yon  in  a  thonsand  ways,  my 
dear.  Forgive  him  as  long  as  yon 
ean." 

'*Bat  yon  know  nothing  about  him." 
Poppy's  soft  eyes  flashed,  and  there  was  a 
shade  of  anger  in  the  colour  that  suddenly 
tbged  her  fair  face.  Instantly,  however, 
her  natural  sweetness  conquered  and  she 
began  to  smile.  *^  I  will  tell  you  nothing," 
she  said.  "  But  I  will  bring  hun  to  see  yoa 
And  now — Maggie  told  me  her  picture 
was  finished." 

"  There  it  is,"  said  the  old  man. 

Poppy  gazed  at  the  portrait  with  deep 
and  pleased  surprise.  Though  she  was 
not  imaginative,  and  knew  nothing  really 
of  art,  it  seemed  to  her  that  QeofErey  had 
cauffht  that  something  which  every  painter 
ought  to  catch,  not  so  much  the  actual 
but  the  ideal  look  of  his  subject.  He  had 
given  Maggie  a  sweet  thoughtfhlness  which 
was  often  suggested,  but  never  quite  ex- 
pressed, by  her  lovely  eyes  and  laughing 
young  mouth.  He  had  given  her  the  re- 
finement which  ought  to  have  beloneed 
really  to  features  and  tints  like  hers,  but 
which,  in  fact,  was  only  occasional  and 
skin-deep.  The  whole  hce  and  air  was 
more  delicate  than  in  life,  the  nose  and 
mouth  iiad  finer  lines,  the  dark  hair  curled 
more  softly,  the  shape  and  turn  of  the 
head  were  gentler,  more  distinguished. 

<'My  litUe  gbl  looks  like  a  lady,"  said 
Mr.  Farrant  with  a  short  laugh.  "But 
it's  Ma^e  herself,  all  the  same.  What 
do  you  lEink  of  it,  Miss  Latimer  1 " 

"  I  think  it  is  charming.  I  like  it  very, 
very  much.  Aid  do  you  know— don't  tell 
hhn  —  from  seeing  Mr.  Thome's  other 
drawings,  it  seems  to  me  a  great  deal 
better  than  one  would  have  expected." 

('Does  itt  Ah,  well,  I  have  not  seen 
the  others.  He  promised  to  bring  over  a 
portfolio  of  sketches  one  of  these  days. 
But  as  to  this — I'm  glad  you're  satisfied. 
I  tell  him  he  must  paint  another  for  me, 
and  {^ve  me  a  little  more  of  her  pretty 
face.  He  don't  say  no — I  believe  the 
young  gentleman  liked  his  task.  Perhaps 
it  isn't  often  that  an  artist  gets  such  a 
model  for  nothins." 

« The  picture  looks  as  if  he  had  liked 


painting  it,"  said  Pof^y,  after  a  minute's 
silence. 

There  was  a  slight  sound  at  the  window, 
and  she  looked  up,  thinking  that  Maggie 
was  coming  in.  But  it  was  only  that  a 
little  wind,  rising  as  the  afternoon  waned, 
suddenly  swung  a  stray  rose-branch  against 
the  casement. 

'*I  irappose  you  don't  know  much  of  the 
fellow  1  '^  said  old  Farrant  with  one  of  his 
queer,  keen  looks. 

<<I  tUnk  I  know  hfan  pretty  well," 
Poppy  answered,  her  eyes  retuminfl;  to  the 
portrait     "  I  like  him  very  much.'' 

"Will  he  ever  ntake  a  name  as  a 
painter  1 " 

«I  don't  know,"  Poppy  said  honestly. 
**  If  hard  work  and  real  love  of  his  art  can 
do  anythbg,  he  ought  to  succeed.  He 
has  done  a  good  deal  abroad,  but  I  want 
him  to  try  some  English  landscape-painting. 
And  really — now  that  I  see  this — I  thii& 
it  might  be  worth  while  for  him  to  take 
up  portraits.  I  don't  understand  much 
about  It,  but  he  certainly  can  catch  a 
likeness." 

"And  improve  upon  it,  which  people 
naturally  like,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  so,"  Poppy  murmured 
thoughtfully. 

*'Mis8  Latimer,"  he  went  on,  with  an 
odd  abruptness,  "  your  murlage  will  affect 
Maggie  more  than  any  one  except  yourself. 
Not  intentionally  on  your  part  Ton  will 
mean  everything  to  go  on  the  same.  But 
it  won't  In  the  nature  of  things  it  can't. 
She  hardly  understandsherself  thedifference 
it  will  make  to  her.  Ton  have  treated 
her,  I  may  say,  as  your  own  younger 
sister.  You  can't  treat  her  like  tiiat  any 
more." 

"Why  noti"  said  Poppy,  under  her 
breath ;  but  she  hardly  lifted  her  eyes,  for 
something  told  her  tluit  he  was  right  It 
could  not  be  quite  the  same. 

"And  you  know  what  you  have  done 
for  her,"  we  harah  old  voice  went  croaking 
on.  "  You  have  lifted  her  out  of  her  own 
station.  She  won't  care  now  to  make 
friends  with  her  own  natural  equals.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  hert  What  am  I  to 
do  %  I've,  backed  yon  up  as  far  as  I  could. 
I've  kept  her  wrapped  In  cotton  wool, 
chlefiy  to  please  you.  And  now,  ever  since 
Mr.  Oantillon  came  in  one  day  and  told  us 
that  you  were  engaged  to  bo  married,  I 
have  sat  here  in  my  chair  wondering  and 
worrybg,  botherbg  my  old  brains  till  they 
ache,  to  know  what  I  am  to  do  with 
Maggie     There  she  Is,  as  you  and  I^have 
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made  her — a  pretty  girl,  a  good  girl,  as 
far  as  I  know,  deyer,  bat  yet  helpless. 
She  loses  yoa;  she  won't  have  me  long. 
She  is  left  alone  in  the  world  without 
a  relation — at  least,  if  she  has  any,  they 
are  not  fit  to  come  near  her.  Miss  Latimer, 
listen."  He  bent  forward,  speaking  in  a 
hoarse  whisper;  his  eyes  gleamed,  his  beard 
wagged  with  excitement.  <<  There's  only 
one  thing.  She  mast  marry.  Tell  me 
— ^yoa  know  the  fellow  and  all  his  forbears 
— shall  she  marry  Geoffrey  Thome  T' 

For  a  minute  Poppy  remained  silent 
onder  the  old  man's  eager,  questioning 
eyes.  Her  thoughts  were  bent  on  Maggie 
and  Geoffrey  themselves.  Being  by  no 
means  a  hardened  match-maker,  she  scarcely 
wished  to  commit  herself  by  a  positive 
answer  to  such  a  very  direct  question. 
That  they  liked  each  other  she  felt  tolerably 
sure.  There  had  been  encouragement  in 
the  sight  of  them  just  now,  as  they  passed 
down  the  garden  tc^ether,  absorbed  in 
talk. 

But  the  past  few  weeks  had  cleared  up 
Poppy's  ideas  a  good  deal  on  some  subjects. 
They  had  made  her  very  certain — odd,  if 
she  had  known  the  history  of  her  own 
engagementr— that  people  should  be  left 
quite  free  in  arranging  their  own  liveSi  in 
falling  in  love  with  each  other.  Love 
should  come  straight  from  heaven.  Poppy 
thought,  like  Arthur's  and  her  own.  To 
marry  without  love  seemed  now  a  supreme 
impossibility.  These  things  could  no  longer 
be  looked  at  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  Her 
wish  was  still  the  same — it  had  neve^ 
varied  since  Herzheim  and  Aunt  Fanny's 
first  suggestion  —  that  her  two  friends 
might  marry.  She  had  not  been  afraid, 
on  behalf  of  her  wish,  to  use  her  power 
over  Geoffrey  Thome  to  prevent  him  from 
going  to  Spain.  She  was  quite  ready  to 
encourage  Maggie  in  talkbg  about  him 
and  admiring  him.  But  sometlung  in  the 
tone  of  old  Mr.  Farrant's  question,  and 
the  look  of  his  keen  eyes  and  resolute 
face,  suggested  tyranny.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  only  waited  for  Poppy's  consent  to 
force  on  a  marriage  instantly  between  the 
artist  and  his  grand-daughter. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  answer 
his  question ;  and  another  question  seemed 
the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

<<  Have  you  any  reason — do  you  think," 
said  Poppy,  with  some  embarrassment, 
"  that  thev  care  for  each  other  at  all  1 " 

**  She  likes  him.  She  talks  about  nobody 
else,  except  you,"  said  the  old  man  with  his 
queer  sndle.    "I  have  seen  no  nonsense, 


if  you  mean  that.  He  is  a  solemn  sort  of 
fellow — I  don't  know  what  he  may  have 
in  his  head.  But  he  admires  Maggie,  that 
is  plain,  and  it  would  be  a  good  speculation 
for  him.  I  gave  his  fa^er  a  hint  one 
day,  but  I  don't  know  if  he  took  in  what  I 
meant ;  he's  a  dull  man,  William  Thome. 
He's  not  over  rich — ^farming  don't  pay; 
and  that  eldest  son  is  an  extravagant 
beggar,  they  tell  me,  wastes  money  on 
horses,  and  rubbish  of  that  kind.  There 
won't  be  too  much  for  our  friend.  If  he 
marries  Maggie  Til  make  them  a  good 
allowance  while  I  live,  and  she  comes  in 
for  something  when  I  die.  They  can  live 
here  with  me,  and  he  can  ran  about  and 
paint  as  he  pleases,  or  sit  at  home  and 
paint  his  wife.  There,  Mias  Latimer! 
Do  you  like  these  notions  of  mine  t " 

*'I  like  them  very  much,"  said  Poppy. 
'^I  should  be  most  glad  to  see  Maggie 
happily  married,  and  I  have  tiie  highest 
opinion  of  Mr.  Thome.    Only '* 

*'Only!"  he  repeated  as  she  paused. 
*'  The  only  thing  wanted,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  that  some  friend  should  wake  the  young 
man  up — open  his  eyes  to  the  situation. 
He  has  been  staring  at  Maggie  for  more 
than  three  weeks  now.  He  knows  her 
face  by  heart,  any  way." 

He  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  clock. 

''More  than  half  an  hour  since  she 
went  out !  On  my  honour,  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  unlock  the  garden  door.  Perhaps 
she  will  have  something  to  tell  us  when 
she  comes  b." 

"Here  she  is,"  said  Poppy  in  a  low 
tone. 

Maggie  climbed  slowly  and  l^htly  up 
the  steps,  pushed  open  the  window,  and 
came  in.  She  stood,  a  lovely  picture, 
framed  by  the  stone  mullions  with  their 
border  of  stained  glass.  Her  round  hat 
was  set  a  little  back  on  her  dark,  curly 
head,  her  cheeks  were  more  flushed  than 
usuaJ,  her  eyes  had  the  strangest  br^ht- 
ness.  She  stood  staring  at  Poppy  in  a 
sort  of  bewilderment. 

"  Ton  are  here  ! "  she  said. 

Both  Poppy  and  her  grandfather,  look- 
ing at  her,  felt  that  those  chance  words 
must  be  trae,  and  that  the  farewell  at  the 
garden  gate,  spread  over  so  long  a  time, 
must  have  left  her  with  something  to  tell 
them. 

<*  Well,  my  lass,  what  is  it  1 "  growled 
the  old  man,  smiling.  "Did  you  never 
see  Miss  Latimer  before  1 " 

Maggie  shrugged  her  shoulders  impa- 
tiently. 
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"  How  did  von  come  t  How  can  I  have 
missed  yoa  %  *'  she  exclaimed.  *'  Bat  now 
go  homo  as  qnickly  as  yon  can.  Dear 
Poppy,  go  home.  Yon  are  wanted.  1 
have  just  seen  somebody  who  wants 
yon." 

Her  colour  deepening,  she  darted  across 
the  room  and  disappeared  through  the 
door. 

'*  What  can  she  mean  % "  said  Poppy, 
utterly  bewildered  in  her  turn. 

<'  She's  lost  her  wits,**  said  Mr.  Farrant. 
"  Ko— it  is  as  we  thought,  Miss  Latimer. 
She  has  sent  him  up  to  the  Court  to  ask 
your  consent" 

"  He  need  not  do  that." 

Poppy  lingered  a  moment^  and  took  one 
or  two  rather  absent  turns  between  the 
fireplace  and  the  window.  Then  she 
w&wed  the  old  man  good-bye,  and  followed 
Maggie  out  through  the  door.  She  went 
to  the  girPs  own  sitting-room,  but  she 
was  not  there.  After  waiti^  a  few 
moments  Poppy  thought  tiiat  she  might 
as  well  go  home.  Some  explanation  of 
Maggie's  mysterious  manner  and  words 
was  evidently  waiting  for  her  there.  She 
let  herself  out  at  the  ponderous  door,  and 
turned  down  the  green  lane  that  led  by 
her  own  woodland  path  to  the  ayenua 


THE  POETS  OP  THE  PULPIT. 

IN  TWO  PABTS.     PART  H. 

Db.  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
has  no  place  in  these  pages  as  a  poet,  but 
as  the  cause  of  poetry  in  others  by  his 
"Beliqnes  of  Ancient  English  Poetry," 
which  came  as  an  inspiration  to  many 
young  minds  in  an  age  of  artificiality.  I 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  pass  him  oyer.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  said  that  he  had  read  no 
book  "  half  so  frequently  or  with  hidf  the 
enthusiasm  " ;  and  others  have  responded 
eagerly  to  the  trumpet  notes  of  those  old 
ballads.  A  few  years  before  its  publica- 
tion, a  Scotch  Presbyterian  parson — the 
Bev.  John  Home,  minister  of  Atholstane- 
ford,  in  East  Lothian — ^had  produced,  at 
Edinburgh,  his  play  of  "Doughs,"  not 
wanting  in  the  heroic  sentiment,  but 
wholly  deficient  in  the  dramatic  spbit  It 
is  said  that  on  the  night  of  its  production, 
a  perfervid  Scot,  at  the  close  of  the  perfor- 
mance, triumphantly  exclaimed:  **  Whaur's 
your  Wullie  Shakespeare  noo  t "  Posterity 
has  replied  with  sufficient  distinctness. 
Home,  by  the  way,  offended  the  rigid 


conscience  of  the  "unco  guid,"  and,  to 
avoid  ecclesiastical  censure,  reidgned  his 
living  and  subsided  into  a  layman. 

Blacklock,  Scotland's  bUnd  poet,  an  ae- 
complished  scholar  but  an  incUfferent  ver- 
sifier, took  orders  and  became  a  D.D., 
though  his  blindness  unfitted  him  for  a 
pastoral  ohar»9.  If  the  world  must  needs 
show  its  indifference  to  Ids  verses.  It  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  kindly  help 
he  gave  to  Bums  in  a  dark  hour  of  his 
fortunes.  It  was  Blac&lock  who  invited 
him  to  Edinbnreh,  introduced  him  to 
friends  at  the  Unnrersity,  and  assisted  him 
to  publish  his  poems  by  subscription. 

The  Bev.  William  Crowe,  who,  bom  the 
son  of  a  Winchester  carpenter,  made  such 
good  use  of  hU  moderate  abilities  that  he 
died  rector  of  Alton  Bcdnes — ^the  rectory 
afterwards  held  by  Augustus  Hare,  one  of 
the  authors  of  << (Guesses  at  Truth"— is 
mainly  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  record  by 
his  topo^aphical  poem  of  *'Lewesdon  Hill," 
written  in  rhetorical  blank  verse,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  natal  year  of  the  Bev.  James 
Grahame,  a  Scottish  pulpit-poet,  beet 
known  by  his  sympathetic  poem  of  ''  The 
Sabbath."  GraJiame  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  never  held  higher 
preferment  than  a  country  curacy.  His 
poetical  work  is  little  read  now,  except, 
perhaps,  north  of  the  Tweed. 

Crabbe  had  risen  faito  renown  as  a 
powerful  and  faithful  pidnter  of  village 
scenes  and  village  life  long  before  Gra- 
hame endeavoured  to  climb  "the  Parnas- 
sian hill."  *'The  Library"  was  published 
in  1781  —  twenty  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  "The  Sabbath "  —  <* The 
Village"  in  1783.  Then  comes  ''The 
Parish  Begister,"  in  1807;  and  in  1812 
''  The  Tales  fai  Verse,"  which  exhibit  the 
peculiarities  of  his  genius  in  the  most  vivid 
light.  His  clerical  career  was  marked  by 
several  upward  stages  —  curate  of  Aid- 
borough,  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Butland, 
curate  of  Strathera,  rector  of  Trowbridge. 
His  poetry  nowadays  enjoys  only  a  modi- 
fied popularity ;  that  is,  all  men  speak  well 
of  it  and  few  read  it  Tet  no  one  has  ever 
recorded  with  greater  tmth  and  power 
"  the  short,  the  nmple  annals  of  the  poor," 
or  presented  the  tragedies  of  humble  life 
with  more  dramatic  effect  As  a  minute 
observer  and  painter  of  Nature,  no  one 
of  our  poets  has  ever  equalled  him  in 
sincerity  j  but  his  brush  has  none  of  that 
*'  purpureum  lumen  "  with  which  Tennyson 
invests  his  landscapes.  His  command  of 
pathos  is  not  less  extraordinary,  and  at 
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times   a   sense  of  ^  hnmoar  makes   itself 
legitimately  felt. 

Another  pnlpit-poet  of  celebiity  in  the 
days  of  oar  fathers,  was  the  Bey«  William 
Lisle  Bowles.  He  is  still  remembered  by 
some  pensivo  sonnets,  and  by  the  reflex 
light  which  comes  from  his  association  with 
Coleridge,  who  kindled  his  lamp  at  Bowles's 
smdl  but  clear-burning  taper.  In  his 
"Biographia  Literaria,"  he  records  how 
that,  at  seventeen,  when  inyolyed  in  the 
perplexities  of  metaphysics  and  theological 
controversy,  and  dugosted  with  the  arti- 
ficial methods  of  the  school  of  Pope,  he 
came  upon  Bowles's  early  sonnets,  and  was 
refreshed  as  by  a  breath  of  pure  air.  They 
did  his  heart  more  good,  he  elsewhere 
writes,  than  all  the  other  books  he  ever 
read,  excepting  his  Bible.  Bowles  published 
his  sonnets  when  he  was  only  twenty-seven. 
He  lived  to  be  more  than  e^hty-eight,  and 
in  the  three-score  years  between  wrote  a 
good  deaJ  of  verse  by  which  no  living 
being  ever  profited ;  yet  he  might  reason- 
ably feel  that  he  had  not  wasted  his  life, 
since  he  had  lighted  up  the  fire  of  Cole- 
ridge's genius.  His  sonnets  are  mellifluous, 
gently  sad,  and  gracefcdly  written.  In  his 
other  poems  may  be  felt  the  sentiment  of 
calm  and  cultured  amenity  which  seems 
naturally  to  belong  to  an,  English  rectory. 
Bowles  held  that  of  Bumhill,  in  Wiltshire, 
which  had  also  been  held  by  George 
Herbert  and  Norris  of  Bemerton. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  Irish  curate, 
the  Bev.  Charles  Wolfe,  that  he  wrote  two 
immortal  lyrics-— on  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  and  the  stanzas  to  Mary,  beginning, 
"  If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died,-" 
of  good  Bishop  Heber,  that  his  "Palestine" 
is  one  of  the  few  prize-poems  which  have 
gained  the  public  ear,  and  that  with  his 
hjrmns  most  Christians  are  familiar;  and 
of  the  Eev.  Bobert  Montgomery,  that  he 
wrote  epics  on  Biblical  subjects.  Few, 
perhaps,  remember  Dean  MUman  as  the 
author  of  <' Fazio,"  a  tragedy  which, 
in  its  time,  made  a  little  noise  in  the 
world,  and  is  still  occasionally  dragged 
from  its  sepulchral  repose  by  indecorous 
hands ;  of  *'  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem "  j  of 
the  ''Martyr  of  Antioch,"  which  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  has  set  to  music.  But  the 
cold  stateliness  of  their  versification  seems 
entirely  appropriate  to  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  Eagland. 

There  is  something  of  the  same  frigidity 
in  the  voluminous  verse  of  the  Sev.  Dr. 
Croly,  Sector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook, 
who  displayed  a  versatility  of  talent,  how- 


ever, not  common  on  the  part  of  an 
English  clergyman  in  these  conventional 
days.  He  wrote  a  comedy  which  was 
tragic,  and  a  tragedy  which  was  comic ;  a 
satire,  polemics,  hfatory  and  biography, 
several  poetical  works  of  quite  an  ambitious 
character,  and  two  romances — "Salathiel" 
and  "Marston" — which  are  characterised 
by  both  originality  and  power.  The  former 
was  a  skiUU  handling  of  the  legend  of  the 
Wandering  Jew ;  the  latter  dealt  with  con- 
temporary politics,  rand  at  first  appeared 
anonymously  in  "Blackwood's  Magazine." 
Dr.  Croly  was  also  an  effective  preacher,  so 
that  he  may  be  cited  as  a  favourable  type  of 
the  Anglican  school  of  divines,  to  which 
Kingsley  afterwards  brought  the  lustre  of 
his  many-sided  genius.  For  Kingsley,  like 
Croly,  wrote  hfetory  and  biography^  and 
the  belles  lettres,  a  tragedy — it  is  true  that 
he  never  tried  his  hand  at  comedy — 
polemics,  sermons,  novels,  poems.  But 
there  were  aspects  of  his  intellectual  agility 
of  which  Croly's  mind  knew  nothing.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  social  reformer  and  a 
devoted  student  of  natural  science,  while, 
as  a  poet,  as  a  novelist,  as  a  historian,  he 
rose  beyond  all  comparison  with  his  pro- 
totype. Croly  is  already  forgotten,  and 
Libitina  has  made  a  holocaust  of  his  verses. 
But  some  of  Kingsley's  lyrics  have  become 
part  and  parcel  of  our  literature,  and  will 
live  with  it;  and  much  of  his  powerful, 
eloquent,  dear,  and  nervous  prose  will  also 
live. 

From  Croly  to  Charles  Kingsley,  from 
the  Sector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  to 
the  Sector  of  Eversley,  ts  too  long  a  leap. 
I  must  go  back  a  littie  to  acknowledge  the 
excellent  qualities  of  the  Sev.  Freaerick 
Faber's  devotional  poetry,  and  to  note  the 
enduring  popularity  of  the  Sev.  John 
Keble's.  "  The  Christian  Tear,"  published 
in  1827,  probably  finds  more  readers  now 
than  even  in  the  first  flush  of  its  fame,  but 
I  think  there  is  more  of  the  poet's  "vivida 
vis  "  in  the  "  Lyra  Innocentium,"  which  is 
much  less  widely  known.  Of  both  it  may 
be  said  that  they  could  have  been  written 
only  by  a  poet  who  was  also  an  Anglican 
priest.  They  belong,  like  Gborge  Herbert's 
"  Temple,"  to  the  Church  of  England ;  her 
spirit  interpenetrates  them,  they  breathe 
her  atmosphere  of  serenity^  moderation, 
gravity,  and  subdued  devotional  fervour. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  readers  have 
dipped  into  the  depths  of  "  Attila/'  an  epic 
poem  founded  on  the  Christian  epoch  which 
followed  the  Northern  warrior's  failure 
to  raise  a  new  Paganism  on  the  wreck  of 
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Bome'a  shattered  power.  It  was  written 
by  the  Hon.  and  Very  Bqy.  William 
Herbert,  Ddan  of  Manchester,  who  began 
his  career  as  a  lawyer,  then  entered  the 
House  of  OommonSy  and  finally,  took 
orders  and  subsided  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  He,  too,  may  be  put  forward  as 
an  example  of  the  later  clerical  veraatility, 
for  he  wrote  not  only  epic  poems,  but 
sermonSy  and  tales,  and  treatises  of  natural 
history. 

Probably  the  best  translation  of  Dante, 
all  things  considered,  is  still  that  of  the 
Bey.  Henry  Francis  Gary.  Graceful  and 
tender  are  the  ballads  and  verses  of  the 
Key.  John  Moultrie,  Sector  of  Bugby, 
who  at  Eton  had  been  the  contemporary 
of  Praed,  Macaulay,  and  other  brilliant 
young  men,  and  had  held  his  own  among 
them.  To  a  higher  rank  I  must  elevate 
that  thoughtful  and  scholarly  poet,  the  late 
Archbishop  Trench,  who  was  dso  a  philo- 
logist, a  historian,  an  essayist^  and  a 
theologian. 

Looking  back  over  this  rapid  record 
I  observe  two  or  three  omissions.  I 
have  said  nothing  about  the  Eev.  John 
Bramston,  author  of  a  sathrical  poem  on 
"TAste";  John  Logan,  who  wrote  the 
beautifol  poem  on  ''The  Cackoo";  the 
brothers,  Dr.  Joseph  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Warton,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  the 
"History  of  English  Poetry";  Dean  Al- 
ford,  another  of  our  versatile  Anglicans, 
whose  claims  to  recognition  as  a  poet  are, 
however,  of  the  weakest;  and  the  late 
Cardinal  Newman,  whose  '*  Dream  of 
Gbrontius,"  and  one  or  two  of  whose 
hymns,  will  probably  commend  themselves 
to  posterity. 

Among  the  Continental  poets  we  shall 
find  many  who  wore  cowl  and  hood  or 

{preacher's  gown.  Bishop  Fingo,  of  Funen, 
or  instance,  bears  an  honoured  name  in 
Denmark,  and  has  been  called  "  The  Danish 
Dr.  Watts '' — a  designation  not  suggestive 
of  a  very  high  rank  in  the  poetic  hier- 
archy. Poets,  like  the  stars,  differ  from  one 
another  in  glory,  and  a  Dr.  Watts  and  a 
Bishop  Fingo  may  do  good  service  in  their 
way.  The  greatest  of  the  Swedish  bards, 
Esaias  Tegnir,  was  Bishop  of  Wizio;  a 
man  of  rare  and  active  imagination,  his 
name  will  live  in  vbtue  of  his  "  Frithiof  s 
S^a,"  and  his  "  Battvardsbarnen,"  or 
"Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  which 
Lonrfellow  has  translated.  The  earliest 
of  the  pulpit-poets  of  Germany  seems  to 
have  been  Ulrich  Bonn,  a  "Knight  of 
Gted,"  or  preaching  monk,  whose  "Edel- 


stein,''  or  collection  of  fables,  has  several 
times  been  republished.  By  several  psalms 
and  hjrmns,  which  sound  like  martial  airs, 
Martin  Luther  claims  kinship  with  the 
sons  of  song.  The  most  eccentric  of 
German  popular  preachers — ^a  kind  of 
Bowland  Hill  plus  Spurgeon — Abraham  a 
Sancta  Clara  (Ulrich  Meyerle),  trifled  in 
verse,  and  produced  at  least  one  successful 
effort,  his  version  of  St.  Anthony's  Sermon 
to  the  Fishes,  of  which  the  last  two  stanzas 
run : 

The  sermon  once  ended,  each  turned  and  descended ; 
The  pikes  went  on  stealing,  the  eels  went  on  eeling. 

Much  deb'ghted  were  they, 

But  preferred  the  old  way. 

The  crabs  are  backsliders,  the  stock-fish  thick-siders, 
The  carps  are  sharp-set.    All  the  sermon  forget ! 

Much  delighted  were  they, 

But  preferred  the  old  way. 

Elias  Anne  Borger,  the  Dutch  theo- 
logian,  is  not  wholly  unknown  as  a  poei 
Jean  Bertaut,  Bishop  of  Jiez,  sang  the 
sweetest  and  saddest  of  love-songs,  which, 
says  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ri,  give  a  high 
and  beautiful  idea  of  the  ladles  he  loved. 
Pietro  Bembo,  an  able  scholar  and  an 
elegant  writer,  wrote  **Le  Bime/'  a  col- 
lection of  sonnets  and  canzonettes  which 
show  much  refinement  of  taste.  Paul  the 
Third  bestowed  upon  him  a  Cardinal's  hat, 
and  afterwards  preferred  him,  fiirst  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Gubbio,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  Bergamo.  Few  of  his  ecclesiastical 
contemporiffies  more  fully  justified  his 
good  fortune.  Tolomei,  Bishop  of  Cerzola, 
had  little  of  the  preacher  about  him,  and 
not  much  of  the  poet.  He  is  best  remem- 
bered by  the  part  he  took  in  the  ccmtro- 
versy  between  the  critics  whether  the 
language  should  be  called  the  Italhn,  or 
the  Tuscan,  or  the  Vulgar.  He  wanted  to 
reform  the  alphabet  by  the  introduction  of 
several  new  characters;  and  another  of 
his  "fads"  was  the  application  of  the 
old  metrical  forms  to  the  Italian.  The 
"  Bime "  of  Giovanni  Delia  Casa  are  cha- 
racterised by  an  exceptional  vigour  of 
expression  and  boldness  of  imagination. 
He  died  Archbishop  of  Benevento.  Car- 
dhial  Bentivoglio,  in  his  lettered  leisure, 
amused  himself  with  writbg  sonnets  and 
translating  the  "  Thebais  "  of  Statins  into 
Italian  verse.  He  might  have  done  worse 
— and  better. 

Among  the  poets  of  Spain  very  few 
have  belonged  to  the  cell,  the  cloister,  or 
the  pulpit  The  earliest  was  Gonzalo  de 
Bercer,  a  monk  of  St.  Millan's,  in  Cala- 
horra,  who  sang  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith,  and  the  mfaracles  of 
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the  Virgin,  in  more  than  thirteen  thonsand 
crabbed  Alexandrines.  The  only  good 
they  ever  did,  I  saspect,  was  to  keep  their 
author  out  of  mfsdiief. 

Fernando  de  Herrera^  samamed  the 
Divine,  was,  I  believe,  an  Andalosian 
priest  As  a  lyrist  he  is  highly  esteemed ; 
and  his  Odes  on  the  Battle  of  Lepanto 
and  the  death  of  Kiog  Sebastian  of 
Portugal,  have  in  them  a  note  of  the 
trae  lyrical  musia 

The  chief  sacred  poet  of  Spain  is,  I  sup- 
pose, Luis  Ponce  de  Leon,  who,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  made  his  theological 
profession  in  the  Angnstinian  order  at 
Salamanca.  Li  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister 
he  devoted  himself  to  moral  and  religious 
contemplation  and  the  study  of  poetry. 
His  devotional  poems,  composed  in  his 
early  manhood,  are  described  by  Hallam 
as  full  of  that  soft  mysticism  which  idlies 
itself  so  well  to  the  emotions  of  a  poetical 
mind.  One  of  his  odes,  <<  De  la  Vida  del 
Cielo,"  is  a  really  noble  lyric,  which,  in  its 
peculiar  line  of  devout  aspiration,  has  not 
been  surpassed. 

''At  an  early  age,"  says  Bouterwek, 
''he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  odes  of  Horace,  and  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  style  which  distinguish  those 
compositions  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  imagination.  Classic^  simplicity  and 
dignity  were  the  models  constantly  present 
to  his  creative  fancy.  .  .  .  His  odes  have, 
however,  a  character  totally  different  from 
these  of  Horace,  though  the  sententious 
Air  which  marks  the  style  of  both  authors 
Imparts  to  them  a  deceptive  resemblance. 
The  religious  austerity  of  Luis  de  Leon's 
Ufa  was  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
epicurism  of  the  Latin  poet ;  but  notwith- 
standing this  very  different  disposition  of 
the  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  have  adopted  the  same  form  of 
poetic  expression,  for  each  possessed  a  fine 
imagination,  subordinate  to  the  control  of 
9k  sound  understanding." 

For  translating  "  The  Song  of  Solomon," 
at  a  thne  when  all  translations  from  the 
Bible  were  forbidden,  he  was  imprisoned 
for  nearly  five  years  in  a  dungeon  of  the 
Inquisition.  ^  When  released,  he  imme- 
diately resumed  his  duties  as  Professor  of 
Theology  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  in- 
terrapt  them,  and  began  his  address  to  a 
crowded  audience  with  the  words :  "  We 
were  saying  yesterday " 

There  is  an  admirable  criticism  on  Ponce 
de  Leon  in  the  fortieth  volume  of  the 
'<  Edinburgh  Eeview."  Hallam  refers  with 


approval;  to  translations  from  this  writer 
in  the  poems  of  Eassell,  but  they  are  no 
longer  accessible. 

Galderon  de  la  Barca,  the  greatest  of  the 
dramati  3  poets  of  Spain,  who,  like  Marlowe 
and  Goethe,  has  effectively  handled  the 
Faust  legend — in  his  "El  Magico  Pro- 
digioso '' — and,  in  many  of  his  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dramas,  has  touched  a  high 
standard  of  poetical  excellence,  is  tolerably 
well  known  to  English  readers.  His  earlier 
life  was  spent  in  the  profession  of  arms, 
but  at  the  age  of  fifty  he  took  holy  orders, 
and  thereby  earned  a  place  among  our 
poets  of  the  pulpit. 

Of  the  later  Spanish  bards,  I  believe  the 
only  ecclesiastic  was  Jofi6  Iglesias  de  la 
Casa. 

In  concluding  this  catalogue  of  clerical 
singers,  I  am  led  to  observe  that  the 
Church  has  not  given  us  a  single  poet  of 
the^  first  class — owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
limitations  which  she  necessarily  imposes 
upon  those  who  take  ap  her  orders.  It  is 
noticeable  also  that  our  pulpit-poets  have 
almost  always  adopted  the  didactic  strain 
— a  fact  wUch  has  doubtlessly  proved  in- 
jarious  to  their  popularity;  for  if  the  faith- 
ful laity  are  content  to  listen  to  sermons 
from  the  pulpit,  they  are  inclined  to  resent 
them  when  repeated  from  the  poet's  study. 
Obviously  it  hi  unfair  that  the  same  man 
should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  preaching  at 
us  under  two  different  aspects ! 


HIDDEN  TREASURE. 


There  is  no  subject  more  fascinating  than 
the  search  for  hidden  treasure,  and  it  is  one 
which  commends  itself  beyond  the  merely 
occult  and  mysterious,  by  a  certain  reason- 
ableness, which  appeals  to  common  sense  as 
well  as  to  the  imagination.  For  doubtless 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hidden  treasure  in 
the  world  still  remaining  to  be  discovered, 
while  we  may  infer  that  a  vast  deal  has 
been  actually  found  and  appropriated  to 
the  uses  of  its  fortunate  discoverers.  The 
old  fable  of  the  dying  man  who  so 
heartlessly  deceived  his  children  by  the 
story  of  the  treasure  buried  in  his  garden, 
shows,  anyhow,  that  such  deposits  were 
not  uncommon  in  the  remote  era  of  the 
fabulist ;  and,  indeed,  the  buried  treasure 
forms  a  valuable  item  in  the  stock  pro- 
perties of  the  dramatist,  the  fabulist,  and 
the  story-teller  from  the  very  infancy  of 
their  arts.  The  classic  dramatists  did  not 
fail  to  make  use  of  such  a  convenient 
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expedient  as  the  discovery  of  baried 
treasure,  which,  was  in  itself  an  incident 
not  altogether  beyond  the  lines  of  pos- 
sibility. Becorded  instances,  indeed,  of 
such  good  fortune  must  necessarily  be 
rare,  as  the  prudent  treasure-finder,  then 
as  now,  must  liave  been  especially  careful 
to  keep  his  secret  to  himselC  But  oc- 
casionally such  an  incident  glides  into 
history,  as  in  the  case  of  Julius,  the  father 
of  Herodes  Atticus,  who  discovered  an 
Immense  treasure  buried  under  an  old 
house,  the  last  remains  of  his  patrimony. 
Ihe  vastness  of  the  treasure  precluded  any 
attempt  to  conceal  its  existence,  and  the 
prudent  Julius  hastened  to  make  known 
his  find  to  the  officials  of  the  Boman 
Empire. 

"According  to  the  rigour  of  the  law," 
writes  Gibbon,  ''  the  Emperor  might  have 
asserted  his  claim,  but  the  equitable  Nerva 
refused  to  accept  any  part  of  it." 

So  much  delicacy  of  feeling  is  not  to  be 
discovered  among  our  English  Kings,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  downwards.  Was 
it  not  because  one  of  his  vassals  in  Nor- 
mandy had  found  a  treasure  and  refused 
to  share  it  with  his  duke  that  Richard 
Goeur  de  Lion  laid  siege  to  his  castle,  and 
lost  his  life  in  the  fracas )  Probably  the 
recalcitrant  baron  was  in  the  right,  for  the 
Costumier  of  Normandy  does  not  awurd 
such  treasure  to  the  duke  of  that  ilk,  but 
to  the  finder,  which  appears  altogether 
more  reasonable.  And  die  English  law 
on  treasure-trove  bears  the  cachet  of  the 
strong  mailed  hand,  and  of 

The  good  old  rule  and  simple  plan, 

That  those  shall  take  who  have  the  power. 

And  those  shall  keep  who  can. 

For  treasure  -  trove,  according  to  the 
authorities  on  English  common  law — 
that  is,  money,  coin,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  or  bullion — ^all  belongs  to  the  Crown. 
Only  gold  and  silver  is  treasure,  so  that  if 
one  finds  antique  bronzes,  an  old  Roman 
sw(M:d,  a  Celtic  battie-axe,  or  any  trifle  of 
that  nature,  he  may  keep  it  widiout  fear 
of  incxuring  the  penalties  attached  to  con- 
cealment of  treasure.  And  such  penalties 
are  still  in  existence.  Formerly  the 
punishment  was  no  less  than  death,  now 
it  is  only  fine  and  imprisonment.  Although 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  jury  could 
be  found  to  convict  of  such  an  offence, 
which  most  people  would  confess  to  be 
capable  of  themselves  committing  should 
the  occasion  happily  arise. 

The  treasure  must  have  been  hidden, 
not  casually  lost,  to  fall  under  the  descrip- 


tion of  treasure  -  trove.  *'It  is  every 
subject's  part,  as  soon  as  he  has  found  any 
treasure  m  the  earth,  to  make  it  known  to 
the  coroner  of  the  county,"  says  Britton, 
cap.  17.  But  if  the  subject  should 
chance  to  find  it  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  upon  the  sea,  he  may  keep  it 
without  troubling  the  coroner,  subject, 
that  is,  to  any  rights  of  a  former  possessor. 
According  to  a  statute  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First, 
« Coroners  ought  to  enquire  of  treasure- 
trove  being  certified  thereof  by  the  King's 
Bailiffs  and  others,  and  of  who  were  &e 
findera"  Seizures  of  treasure-trove  may 
be  enquired  of  in  the  Sheriff's  torn. 
Nor  are  these  antiquated  laws  altogether 
obsolete;  as  the  other  day  an  inquest  was 
held  at  Hampstead  upon  some  ancient 
silver  plate  accidentally  discovered  upon 
Parliament  Hill,  and  which  was  formally 
adjudged  to  be  treasure  -  trove  and  tiie 
property  of  the  Crown.  But  it  seems  that 
under  a  recent  stetuto  the  Treasury  fa 
empowered  to  grant  to  the  finders  of  the 
treasure  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  bullion 
value  of  the  find. 

But  although  our  old  legbts  successfully 
estabUshed  the  rights  of  the  Crown  to 
treasure-trove,  yet  such  rights  may  have 
been  acquired  by  charter  or  presoriptbm 
by  the  lord  of  tiie  manor  in  which  the 
treasure  fa  found.  Thus  a  further  dis- 
traction' would  be  occasioned  in  the 
mind  of  the  unlucky  finder,  who  in  hfa 
bewilderment  as  to  whether  he  should 
seek  out  the  coroner  or  run  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  might  be  tempted  to  settle 
the  difficulty  by  keeping  the  treasure  him- 
self. Tet  in  this  latter  case  the  lot  of  the 
treasure  finder  was  not  always  a  happy 
one,  as  may  appear  from  the  following 
instance. 

Early  in  the  present  century  two 
brothers  of  the  peasant  dass  were  labour- 
ing in  the  fields  when  thdr  tools  struck 
against  a  metallic  substance,  which  proved 
to  be  a  massive  chain  many  pounds  in 
weight,  which  they  took  to  be  of  brass, 
and  carried  away  with  them,  thinking  that 
it  might  be  usefid  as  a  plough  chain.  On 
reaching  their  humble  cott4[e  the  weight 
and  lustre  of  the  metal  aroused  their 
attention.  A  link  of  the  chain  was  de- 
tached and  taken  to  the  nearest  town,  was 
tested,  and  proved  to  be  fine  gold.  The 
fortunes  of  the  men  were  assured  could 
they  have  kept  their  own  counsel,  but 
boasting  of  their  prospects,  and  spending 
money  lavfahly  on  the  strength  of  them, 
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curiosity  and  auspicion  was  aroused. 
Wives  and  children  chattored  about  the 
wonderful  find,  and  at  last  the  officers  of 
the  Crown  descended  upon  the  scene ;  the 
treasure,  which  proved  to  be  worth  several 
thousand  pounds,  was  snatched  from  its 
finders,  who,  for  all  result  of  their  "good 
fortune,"  were  awarded  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment at  the  following  assizea 

But  it  may  be  some  encouragement  to 
treasure  seekers^  if  any  such  there  be  in 
these  enlightened  days,  to  know  that  the 
laws  of  treasure-trove  only  apply  to  such 
as  is  discovered  by  accident.  Treasure 
discovered  by  systematic  search  would  not 
come  within  this  description,  neither  would 
finds  discovered  by  astrological  or  cabalistic 
science,  or  by  uie  potent  influence  of 
the  divining  rod.  Of  the  wielders  of  the 
divining  rod  there  are  still  many  surviving 
specimens,  who  In  many  cases  claim  a 
Idnd  of  hereditary  gift  in  the  use  of  the 
hazel  twig,  but  they  are  not  generally  in  a 
position  which  suggests  much  acquaintance 
with  treasure,  burled  or  otherwise,  and 
their  services  are  chiefly  sought  by  well- 
sinkeraand  others  seeking  for  subterranean 
springs,  for  the  discovery  of  which  the 
divfaihig  rod  is  equally  efficacious.  Tet 
many  old  miners  and  metal  seekers,  and 
people  who  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  matter,  have  considerable  foith 
in  the  divining  rod  for  the  discovery 
of  veins  of  ore  and  metallic  treasures 
generally.  Judging  by  results  the  old- 
tashloned  practitioners  of  the  quasi-black 
arts  are  at  least  as  trustworthy  as  the 
modem  scientific  specialist^  who  appears 
so  imposingly  on  the  modem  mining  com- 
pany's prospectus. 

It  stolkes  one  as  probable  that,  with 
all  ^  the  fiiss  and  precautions  of  our 
ancient  lawgivers,  there  must  have  been 
something  behind  In  the  way  of  consider- 
able treasures  hidden  away  in  various 
parts  of  the  Island.  Our  ancient  British 
kings  and  chiefs  carried  a  good  deal  of 
treasure  about  their  persons  in  the  way  of 
chains  and  omaments,  like  that  collar  of 
sold  that  MalachI  '*  won  from  the  proud 
mvader."  As  they  often  died  fighthsg, 
or  hidden  away  In  bogs  or  morasses.  It  Is 
probable  that  as  land  was  brought  Into 
<$ultivation  a  good  many  of  these  early 
hoards  were  unearthed  and  went  Into  the 
melting  pot  without  troubling  the  King's 
coroner.  In  this  way  we  may  account 
for  the  riches  of  the  Irish  museums  In 
ancient  gold  omaments,  and  the  general 
poverty  of   English   collections  In   such 


objeota  The  "proud  Invader,''  too, 
whether  he  came  before  or  after  the 
Soman  domination,  probably  left  his  relics. 
There  was  long  a  curious  tradition  about 
an  ancient  barrow  in  one  of  our  northern 
counties,  that  it  was  haunted  by  the 
spectre  of  a  warrior  In  gold  armour. 
When  the  barrow  was  opened,  not  many 
years  ago,  a  curious  confirmation  of  the 
legend  was  afforded  by  tiie  dfaK^overy  of 
the  remains  of  a  warrior  whose  armour, 
though  not  actually  gold,  bore  traces  of 
heavy  gilding.  That  should  be  a  warning 
to  us  not  altogether  to  despise  such  tra- 
ditions. 

Of  traditions  of  burled  treasure  attaching 
to  the  sites  of  Roman  camps  and  deserted 
cities,  there  are  plenty  still  to  be  met  witiL 
A  familiar  instance  Is  that  of  the  riches 
to  be  found  at  XJrioonium,  the  modem 
Wrozeter, 

Near  the  brook  of  Bell, 

There  is  a  well 

Which  is  richer  than  any  men  can  telL 

Doubtless  in  a  wealthy  commercial  city 
overwhelmed  with  sudden  destraction,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  ancient  Uriconlum, 
much  treasure  was  actudly  buried  or 
thrown  into  wells  or  drains.  But  then  the 
treasure  seekers  of  the  Middle  Ages  have 
generally  exploited  such  sites  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  modern  excavations  made 
in  the  Interests  of  archaeological  researches 
have  brought  litUe  to  light  in  the  way  of 
treasure.  Qreat  hoards  of  copper  coins  of 
the  Empire  have  often  been  brought  to 
light,  but  not  much  In  the  way  of  the 
precious  metals. 

We  might  expect  that  more  treasure 
was  concealed  here  and  there  during  the 
long-continued  strife  between  Briton  and 
Saxon,  and  the  Norman  Conquest  may 
have  caused  some  deposits  of  buried 
hoards.  But  the  Norman  kings  them- 
selves, with  their  habits  of  accumulating 
hoards  of  specie  i^alnst  a  raby  day,  offer 
the  most  tempting  studies  to  the  treasure 
seeker. 

King  John,  for  Instance,  Is  a  capital 
subject,  for  he  was  both  a  seeker  for 
and  hider  of  treasure.  We  find  him 
digging  for  treasure  in  Northumberland 
about  the  sites  of  the  stations  on  the 
Roman  wall,  and  he  was  reputed  to  have 
great  stores  of  treasure  in  his  favourite 
strongholds.  Somewhere  buried  in  the 
sandy  estuaries  of  Lincolnshire  are  the 
golden  crown  and  jewels  of  King  John, 
with  the  chests  of   treasure   that   were 
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carried  in  his  train.  Bat  we  may  specu- 
late, too,  abont  other  hoards,  chiefly  buried 
beneadi  the  foundations  of  Ills  oastte  walls, 
the  secret  of  which  was  lost  in  the  sudden 
deal^  of  the  greedy  Einff. 

Again  there  is  a  Boy al  treasure,  perhaps, 
at  tms  moment,  lying  hid  in  some  rocky 
chasms  of  the  mountains  of  Wales — nothing 
less  than  the  treasure  of  King  Edward  the 
Second,  which  he  carried  witiii  him  in  his 
flight  from  his  triumphant  Qaeen  and  her 
paramour,  and  which  they  vainly,  it  would 
seem,  after  his  capture,  endeavoured  to 
recover. 

The  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  too,  with  their 
sudden  catastrophes  and  total  reversal 
of  fortunes,  save  rise  without  doubt  to 
many  secret  deposits,  the  clue  to  which 
was  lost  by  the  destruction  of  those  who 
made  them.  Then  came  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  and  though  rumour 
exaggerated  the  wealth  of  these  establish- 
ments, and  the  King's  commissioners  had 
a  vigilant  eye  to  all  their  belongings,  yet 
many  precious  treasures  must  have  been 
bidden  away  by  devout  brethren,  who 
looked  forward  to  seeing  them  once 
more  devoted-  to  the  seivice  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

The  civil  ware,  too,  had  their  deposits, 
both  of  plunder  and  of  secret  hoards ;  and 
we  may  be  on  the  trail  of  buried  treasure 
in  following  the  detours  of  plots  and 
conspiracies  for  which  secret  deposits  of 
coin  may  have  been  made,  abandoned  in 
the  heat  of  flight  or  lost  sight  pf  by  the 
violent  deaths  of  those  concerned.  How 
common  and  necessary  the  practice  was  of 
burying  one's  savings  in  time  of  panic  we 
may  learn  from  Mr.  Pepys's  "Diary," 
who,  on  the  alarm  of  the  Dutch  invasion, 
hurried  down  with  all  his  guineas  to  his 
father's  house  in  Huntingdon,  and  there 
buried  his  treasure  in  the  garden.  His 
agonies  of  mind  for  the  safety  of  his 
treasure,  and  the  trouble  he  had  in  diggbg 
it  up  and  sifting  earth  from  guineas,  are 
naively  told  by  the  diarist. 

Now  we  arrive  at  the  period  fruit- 
ful above  all  others  to  the — ^imaginary — 
treasure  seekers,  that  of  the  bold  buc- 
caneers ;  of  the  Spanish  galleons  charged 
with  biUlion;  of  the  treasure  fleets  that 
were  the  choicest  prey  of  the  gallant  sea 
rover. 

Pirate  or  buccaneer,  he  had  some 
favourite  haunt  about  Key  West,  or  among 
the  islands  of  the  Spanish  Main — some 
cave  filled  with  booty  which  one  day  he 
hopes  to  transfer  in  safety  to  his  native 


Devon.  Bat  a  ship  heaves  in  sight — ^it  is 
a  Spanish  man-of-war — and  such  a  contest 
ensues  as  has  inspired  the  popular  muse  of 
the  sidlors'  '*  shanty  "  : 

Both  ships  engage  with  equal  rage, 
And  slaughter,  dreadful  scene ! 

The  die  is  cast,  iiie  ball  at  last 
Has  reached  the  magazine. 

There  Is  an  end  of  the  pirate  and  his 
crew,  but  the  secret  deposit  remains  as  a 
prize  for  some  future  adventurer.  Or  it 
may  be  that  the  buccaneers  are  only  ship- 
wrecked, and  that  one  of  the  crew  escapes 
with  the  fragment  of  an  old  chart,  on 
which  is  marked  the  exact  position  of  the 
buried  treasure.  The  subject  leaves  plenty 
of  play  for  the  imagination,  and,  although 
often  worked  up  in  fiction,  has  always  a 
kind  of  freshness  about  it,  with  a  savour 
of  truth  and  fact,  for  doubtless  such  a 
hoard  does  somewhere  exist,  if  we  could 
only  find  it. 

Other  countries,  too,  share  our  gciit  for 
hidden  treasure.  In  Normandy,  the 
English  conquest  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
followed  by  their  ultimate  expulsion,  has 
given  rise  to  many  traditions  of  buried 
treasure,  which  the  least  superstitious  at- 
tribute to  the  English.  Throughout 
France  the  Revolution  without  doubt 
gave  occasion  to  many  secret  hoards, 
the  owners  of  which  may  well  have 
perished  in  the  massacres  and  proscriptions 
of  the  Eeign  of  Terror. 

What  treasures  of  the  ancient  world 
may  still  lie  hidden  among  the  debris 
of  the  paitl  Where  are  Uie  riches  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh;  where  are  the 
secret  treasure  chambers  of  Egypt ;  where 
the  gold  of  the  Phoenicians  1  Where  is 
the  tomb  of  Alaric,  the  Goth,  that  was 
crammed  with  all  the  richest  spoils  of 
Eome)  Who  has  discovered  the  secret 
places  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the 
untold  wealth  of  mighty  dynasties  was 
stored  1 

All  over  the  world  there  are  fas- 
cinating stories  of  boundless  wealth  which 
is  waiting  for  the  seeker  who  knows  the 
way  to  seek.  But  according  to  popular 
mythology  all  kinds  of  enchantments 
defend  the  mysterious  hoards.  Dragons 
and  serpents,  monsters  of  every  form, 
goblins  and  demons  of  all  ranks,  are 
commissioned  to  assail  the  hardy  ad- 
venturer. The  chest  of  gold  that  is 
just  in  sight  sinks  deep  with  an  earth- 
quake shock  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth. 
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A   ROMANCE    OF    THE    OXFOED 
SUMMER  MEETING. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

There  were  six  of  as.  We  were  Ex- 
tenaioners.  It  was^  Oxford  in  the  sammer 
time.  We  were  all  teachera,  except  Bet, 
whose  red  name  was  Bethany.  Bet  was 
an  artist.  Three  of  as  tanght  in  High 
Schools.  Kit,  whose  baptismal  name,  of 
coarse,  was  Katherine ;  Christina,  whom 
we  all  called  Chris;  and  our  handsome 
Hannah.  Then  there  was  Tiny,  a  tall 
yonng  woman  who  tanght  small  boys  in  a 
grammar  school ;  and  I,  Eaphrosyne  Inkle, 
a  Board  School  mistress.  Eaphrosyne 
is  a  monthfal,  I  admit,  and  my  familiar 
friends  called  me  Sjm.  Bet  and  Chris  were 
sisters,  and  JiUt  and  Tiny  were  not  only 
sisters,  bat  twin  sisters.  This  was  oar 
party. 

All  kinds  of  people  come  ap  to  Oxford 
in  the  Long  Vacation  to  attend  lectares, 
chiefly  women,  and  women  who  teach. 
Then  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  intelligent 
working  men,  a  few  parsons  and  City  men, 
a  few  enthasiasts,  an  odd  lot  of  foreigners, 
who  come  to  stady  the  movement,  and  a 
few  nbiqaitoos  and  enterprising  Americans, 
who  want  to  know  all  aboat  it  that  they 
may  go  home  and  copy.  Bat  the  women 
predominate  featfally. 

The  flippant  undergraduate  who  sang  of 

The  thronp^ 
Of  sisters,  coneins,  aunts,  and  nieces 

Who  crowd  the  streets,  and  fill  the  schools 
With  love  of  lectures  still  unsated, 

Who're  subject  to  no  kind  of  rules, 
And  can't  be  proctorised  or  gated, 

envied  us  oar  liberty  in  the  city  of  dons, 
deans,  doctors,  and  proctors,  while  he 
marvelled  at  our  appetite  for  lectures. 

We  six  had  been  up  before  several 
times,  and  Kit  used  to  boast  that  she 
had  never  missed  a  Sammer  Meeting  in 
Oxford.  They  say  that  the  English  take 
their  pleasures  sadly,  and  possibly  frivolous 
females  might  consider  a  course  of  lectures 
and  conferences  a  somewhat  sad  way  of 
spending  a  holiday,  but  we  liked  it,  and  so 
did  the  other  *<  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts  " 
who  disported  themselves  at  Oxford.  We 
were  having  a  good  time.  Most  of  us 
went  to  five  and  six  lectures  in  the  day, 
and  got  in  a  college  visit  or  two,  a  con- 
ference, an  afternoon  tea,  an  organ  recital, 
and  a  conversazione  into  the  bargain.  We 
didn't  waste  our  time  in  Oxfonl  by  any 
mean&   Oar  domestic  arrangements  suffered 


sometimes,  but  sach  trifles  as  eating  and 
drinking  tooubled  us  little. 

"Can  we  breakfast  at  a  quarter  to 
eight  1"  one  of  us  would  ask  anxiously. 
"  I  want  to  get  to  the  theolo^cal  lecture 
early." 

"How  shall  we  manage  with  lunch  1" 
another  would  demand.  "  Fm  at  a  lecture 
until  half-past  one." 

<<  And  I  go  to  a  lecture  at  two-thirty," 
another  would  exclaim. 

'<  I  shall  start  with  the  botanical  party 
at  two,"  would  be  the  cry  of  another  of  us. 

Tea  never  seemed  to  fit  ia  We  would 
arrange  to  have  tea  at  five. 

''I  am  at  a  lecture  from  four-forty  to 
five-forty,"  would  be  the  cry. 

"And  I  want  to  go  to  lecture  from  six 
until  seven." 

"  I  am  in  the  Bodleian  from  three  until 
four." 

We  could,  never  fit  in,  so  we  took  our 
meals  how  and  when  we  could. 

At  eight-thirty  p.  m.  we  were  always  due 
at  some  conversazione,  concert,  or  special 
lecture  by  some  great  specialist  on  art  or 
literature,  and  our  day's  work  finished  at 
ten-thirty  p.m.  Sometimes  we  suffered 
severely  from  mental  indigestion,  but  we 
didn't  admit  it,  at  least  some  of  us  didn't^ 
but  after  a  time  Chris  and  I  began  to  flag 
and  sometimes  missed  a  lecture.  Hannah, 
and  Tiny,  too,  fell  away  from  the  paths  of 
virtue,  and  occasionally  went  to  the  swim- 
ming baths,  or  a  tennis  match,  or  took 
canoes  up  the  dreamy  CherwelL  Bet 
went  off  sketching,  after  doing  conscien- 
tiously  three  lectares,  and  turning  up  at 
garden-parties,  concerts,  and  all  the  even- 
ing part  of  the  programme ;  but  Kit  never 
faltered,  she  went  steadily  on,  sternly 
attending  all  the  lectures,  even  when  her 
head  ached,  and  her  eyes  were  dim  and 
unseeing  with  the  weight  of  a  constant 
stream  of  lectures  poured  steadily  upon 
her. 

"I  don't  believe  in  lectares,"  I  said  one 
night  as  we  sat  over  coffee  and  biscuits  at 
eleven  p.m.  ''Tou  know  the  story  of  the 
celebrated  doctor,  who  said  he  had  at- 
tended many  hundreds  of  lectures  during 
Us  long  life,  and  on  his  death-bed  he  re- 
tafaied  only  enough  information  to  put  on 
the  outside  of  an  envelope." 

Kit  frowned  on  me. 

''Lectures  ia  the  morning,  lectares  at 
midday,  lectures  in  the^dewy  eve,  lectures 
at  night,  even  lectures  become  monoto- 
nons,"  murmured  Chris. 

Kit  thought  this  was  rank  heresy,  and 
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she  stalked  indignantly  off  to  bed,  while 
we  aat  up  and  talked  of  the  people  we  met, 
espeoially  the  lectorem  and  Americans. 

We  knew  several  Americans.  There 
was  Dr.  Hiram-Foote,  the  president  of 
some  intellectaal  society  in  Philadelphia, 
and  Dr.  Jameson  of  some  University  in 
GhicagOi  and  a  Mr.  Lockwood,  who  had 
something  to  do  with  state  edacation. 
Dr.  Hiram-Foote  was  squat,  and  short,  and 
pompons.  Dr.  Jameson  was  tall,  and  dry, 
and  talkative;  he  always  made  remarks 
about  your  name,  and  adced  a  great  many 
qaestions  in  a  load,  impressive  Yankee 
drawl.  Mr.  Lockwood  was  lean  and  meek. 
He  always  seemed  sat  upon,  and  when  he 
ventured  to  make  a  remark,  or  ask  a  ques- 
tioni  he  looked  frightened,  as  though  he 
thought  we  were  going  to  hit  him.  Then 
there  was  a  terrible  female,  who  wore 
terrible  bonnets,  and  had  wonderful  little 
curls  gummed  idl  around  her  massive 
brow,  she  had  an  awe-inspiring  nose,  and 
the  air  of  an  injured  and  indignant  Soman 
matron.  She  was  a  barrister-at-law,  she 
had  even  been  nominated  for  president, 
and  she  came  to  all  the  conferences  and 
debates  and  spoke  at  them  all,  in  a  loud 
strident  voice,  never  minding  whether  she 
knew  anything  at  all  about  the  subject 
under  discussion  or  not.  She  sometimes 
got  hold  of  Chris  and  me;  she  awed  us 
with  the  glitter  of  her  eye,  and  asked  us 
hundreds  of  questions ;  we  used  to  be  so 
ashamed  of  our  ignorance  that  at  last  we 
answered  wildly,  and  made  random  shots. 
We  called  her  the  Inquisitor.  Then  there 
was  a  fat  woman  who  had  no  waist,  and 
who  wore  a  most  awful  hat.  She  came 
to  "  lovely  Oxford  to  hear  the  rousing  lec- 
tures and  to  get  soul,"  she  told  us.  She  had 
body  enough  in  all  conscience,  so  perhaps 
she  needed  soul.  There  was  also  a  man 
with  lank,  black  hair,  who  was  an  Exten- 
sion lecturer  in  New  York;  he  spoke 
sometimes,  but  he  was  a  failure.  And  lastly 
there  was  Ned — among  ourselves  we  al- 
ways ciJled  him  Ned.  His  name  was 
Edward  Slimfield;  he  told  us  that  his 
mother  called  him  Eddie,  and  his  sisters 
called  Um  Ned.  We  had  never  come 
across  such  a  cool,  audacious,  light-hearted, 
erratic,  joyous,  and  altogether  delightful 
young  man  in  our  lives  before.  He  was  a 
revelation  to  us,  tiiis  merry-hearted  Yankee. 

Some  of  us  had  met  him  a  year  ago  at  a 
previous  Summer  Meeting,  and  he  claimed 
us  as  old  acquaintances  when  he  came  upon 
us  in  the  schools,  at  the  conversazione,  at 
the  beghining  of  the  Meeting.    It  was  im- 


possible to  be  dignified,  or  even  ordinarily 
conventional,  with  this  irrepressible  young 
man.  He  was  tall  and  fair,  with  blue  eyes 
full  of  roffuish  mischief.  He  was  utt^ly 
unabashed;  nothing  disconcerted  him.  We 
thought  he  admired  Hannah,  for  he  made 
a  point  of  sitting  by  her  at  lectures  and 
finding  out  where  she  was  going,  and 
Hannah  was  a  bonnie  lassie  truly.  We 
laughed  at  her  sometimes,  and  Hannah 
would  smile  and  laugh,  too,  for  nobody 
could  help  laughing  when  we  talked  of 
Ned.  He  had  been  a  student  at  the 
Leipzig  University  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  had  just  taken  his  degree  as  Doctor  of 
FhQosophy  he  told  me  one  day,  as  he  over- 
took me  on  my  way  to  the  Sheldonian  to 
see  degrees  conferred.  He  came  with  me 
and  made  fun  of  the  whole  ceremony  in 
his  own  comical  half-German,  half- Yankee 
fashion.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  these 
Americans,  and  talked  education  to  them. 
We  had  been  for  a  water-party  one  day, 
and  Dr.  Hiram-Foote  and  Mr.  LockwotKl 
had  talked  to  Chris  and  me  all  the  time. 
They  wanted  further  to  discuss  educational 
systems  with  us,  and  the  next  day  we 
received  an  invitation  to  take  tea  with 
them  and  to  meet  Mrs.  Crowfoot,  the 
lady  with  the  awful  bonnet  and  curls.  We 
had  another  engagement,  so  we  had  to 
dedine.  Ned,  who  stayed  with  Dr.  Hiram- 
Foote,  and  Mr.  Lockwood  reproached  us 
for  not  coming. 

"  I  think  we  may  ask  the  Americans  here 
to  tea,"  I  said  one  day. 

''They  want  to  talk  education  to  us," 
murmured  Chris. 

**  I  tbbik  Ned  would  like  to  come,"  said 
Hannah. 

So  it  was  agreed  to  ask  th«a  to  after- 
noon tea;  but  Kit  frowned  and  said 
nothing. 

I  was  to  ask  the  Doctor,  but  I  didn't 
happen  to  meet  him ;  but  it  transpired  in 
the  evening  that  Hannah  had  writtm  to 
Ned  and  awed  him  and  his  two  friends. 

The  next  day  we  all  made  a  point  of 
being  in  for  five  o'clock  tea. 

"We  must  be  very  dignified,"  said 
Chris. 

**  American  women  are  very  free,"  said 
Bet.  <'  We  must  show  them  that  English 
women  have  reserve,  and  demand  respect." 

Hannah  and  Tlnj  smiled.  They  had 
seen  more  of  Ned  than  we  had.  Presently 
Kit,  who  was  seated  in  the  window-seat  of 
our  first  floor  drawing-room,  was  hailed 
from  below,  and  an  audacious  voice  was 
asking : 
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"  Shall  I  come  in  this  way  t  I  can  get 
up." 

It  was  Ned  in  a  tall  hat,  a  frock-coat, 
a  flower  in  his  buttonhole,  and  spick-and- 
span  gloves. 

''The  door  is  round  the  comer,"  sidd 
Kit  sedately;  and  presently  Ned  was 
ushered  in. 

"IVe  come,  you  see,"  he  said,  seating 
himself  at  the  table  and  beginning  to 
examine  our  albums  and  books  of  photo- 
graphs; <'and  I  say,  Miss  Hannah,  the 
other  fellows  aren't  coming.  What  made 
you  ask  them  1 " 

"  We  wanted  to  see  them,  of  course,"  said 
Chris. 

*'  Beally  though  t "  he  enqubred.  <'  Tou 
aren't  serious  now.  Whatever  do  you 
want  to  see  them  fort  It  is  only  your 
politeness,  I  know,  and  I  didn't  tell  them 
you  asked  them." 

<<  Mr.  Slimfleld  1 "  we  said  indignantly. 

"Well,  now,  they  couldn't  have  come,  I 
guess,"  he  said  confidently.  ''  Old  Hiram- 
Foote  is  lecturing  on  .Ajnerican  Colleges 
from  four-thirty  to  five-thirty,  and  Lock  wood 
is  going  for  a  walk,  he  told  me  so  himself ; 
besides,  he  didn't  know  his  way  up  here, 
and  I  wasn't  going  to  bring  him,"  he  added 
with  unblushug  effrontery. 

We  had  to  laugh  at  his  impudence,  and 
he  sat  there  smiling  serenely  and  flung 
away  the  flower  from  his  buttonhole,  whUe 
he  selected  the  prettiest  rose  from  our 
bowl  of  flowers,  fitted  it  into  his  button- 
hole and  asked  Hannah  to  pin  it  for  him. 

We  grew  friendly  with  him  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  laughed  at  him,  scolded 
him,  and  admonished  him,  while  he  sat 
smiUnff  sweetly-  at  us.  He  told  us  that 
English  women  were  stiff,  and  he  couldn't 
stand  it.  Then  he  began  to  abuse  the 
**  yellow  women."  They  were  the  com- 
mittee ladies,  and  they  wore  a  yellow 
ribbon.  He  had  been  to  a  Reception  for 
American  Visitors  that  afternoon,  and  a 
committee  lady  had  tried  to  entertain 
him  by  showing  him  Oxford  photographs. 
Ned's  wratii  was  roused,  and  he  asked  us 
if  the  English  women  took  the  Americans 
for  savages.  Then  we  went  down  to  tea, 
and  Ned  ate  strawberries  and  made  himself 
at  home.  After  tea  we  played  at  rhymes. 
Kit  made  some  very  clever  rhymes,  and  so 
did  Bet^  but  Ned's  were  very  farregular. 

«  Of  course  you  are  an  admirer  of  Walt 
Whitman,  Mr.  Slunfield  t "  I  said,  when  his 
rhymes  were  read;  *'and  vour  poetry  is 
clever  and  peculiar  like  his,  but  it  does  not 
rhyme." 


Ned  made  me  an  elaborate  bow  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  compliment.  We 
had  a  very  jolly  time,  and  laughed  a  great 
deal.  There  was  a  conversazione  that 
evening,  and  Ned  took  his  leave  to  give  us 
time  to  dress,  assuring  us  that  he  had 
spent  a  pleasant  time,  and  begging  us  not 
to  be  polite  and  dignified  when  we  met 
later  in  the  schools. 

We  saw  a  good  deal  of  Ned  after  this ; 
he  was  always  dropping  into  our  house 
and  staying  to  tea,  and  amusing  us  with 
his  comical  remarks  and  whimsical  oddi- 
ties. We  all  liked  him.  Ned  used  to  tell 
us  of  his  tender  passions ;  how  one  day  he 
fell  in  love  with  Kit,  and  the  next  day 
with  me,  and  the  day  after  with  Chris; 
and  we  used  to  laugh  at  him  and  sympa- 
thise with  him.  ft  appears  he  had  a 
number  of  sisters  at  home  who  worshipped 
him,  so  Mr.  Ned  soon  got  into  the  way  of 
treating  us  as  sisters.  We  used  to  ask  him 
if  he  wasn't  abashed  at  meeting  so  many  of 
us,  and  he  used  to  laugh  and  call  us  the 
"great  six." 

He  put  a  comical  sketch  in  my  album — 
a  back  view  of  the  "  great  six."  We  were 
standing  in  a  row— Hannah  first,  because 
she  was  tallest,  I  next,  then  Tiny,  Bet, 
Chris,  and  Kit,  in  decreasing  order.  The 
sketch  was  clever,  and  each  ci  us  had  some 
individuality  brought  out.  He  wrote  un- 
-demeath,  from  Walt  Whitman : 

O  yon  daughters  of  the  West  1 
O  you  young  and  elder  daughters  I 

In  the  rauM  you  move  united 

Pioneers  !    O  pioneers  ! 

There  was  a  debate  one  night  at  the 
Union  on  Socialism.  The  Woman  Ques- 
tion was  dragged  fai.  A  charming  and 
enthusiastic  g&l  named  Primrose  Meadow- 
sweet spoke  in  favour  of  women.  She  was 
half  in  fun  and  half  in  earnest,  but  she 
spoke  delightfully  as  she  stood  there,  look- 
ing charming^  and  uttering  audadous  pro- 
tests in  sweetly  modulated  tones.  Poor 
Ned  lost  his  heart  entirely.  He  said 
nothing  to  us  that  night,  but  he  left  us 
early,  and  we  learned  afterwards  that  he 
had  managed  to  interview  Miss  Primrose 
Meadowsweet  after  the  debate. 

Next  morning  I  went  off  alone  to  see 
the  tapestry  of  Burns  Jones  and  William 
Morris  in  Ibceter  Chapel,  and  to  buy 
photographs  and  books.  When  I  returned 
I  found  Ned  in  our  drawing-room  talking 
to  Chris,  Bet,  and  Kit.  He  had  come  to 
unburden  his  soul  to  us,  and  to  tell  how 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  charming 
and  sweet-voiced  Primrose. 
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We  laughed  at  him  at  first,  and  asked 
him  if  he  wasn't  grateful  for  having  six 
sympathetic  women  sools  to  come  and  open 
his  heart  to. 

Later  on,  when  the  others  went  out,  and 
Chris  and  I  were  left  alone  with  the  young 
fellow,  we  almost  thought  he  was  serious. 
He  vowed  he  had  never  before  seen  a 
woman  whom  he  loved  as  he  loved  this 
sofUy-spoken  Primrose.  She  was  cerbainly 
a  lovely  girl,  and  any  young  man  might 
be  ezcus^  for  losing  his  heart  when  he 
saw  and  heard  her.  She  was  slim  and 
graceful,  clad  in  the  soft  folds  of  a  helio- 
trope gown,  with  a  large  hat  shading  her 
ezquisitdy  coloured  face,  a  pair  of  starry 
blue  eyes,  and  a  bewitching  smile.  Ned 
seriously  wanted  our  advice.  It  appears 
that  he  had  managed  to  introduce  Umself 
to  Miss  Meadowsweet  by  representing 
himself  as  an  enquiring  Yankee  who  was 
thirsting  for  information  on  the  Labour 
Quesliion.  He  had  discovered  that  the 
young  ladv  was  mightily  interested  in  the 
Labour  Movement,  and  had  six  working 
men  at  present  in  Oxford  under  her 
especial  care.  The  result  was  that  Miss 
Primrose  had  graciously  invited  him  to 
afternoon  tea  with  herself  and  her  mother, 
to  meet  the  six  working  men,  who  he 
affirmed  were  miners. 

''The  difficulty  is,"  mused  poor  Ned, 
<^that  I  don't  know  or  care  a  rap  about 
the  Labour  Question.  I  don't  want  to 
meet  the  miners,  I  only  want  to  see  her, 
and  speak  to  her,  and  to  ask  her,  if  I  dare, 
for  the  bit  of  yellow  ribbon  she  wears." 
Miss  Primrose  Meadowsweet  was  a  com- 
mittee lady. 

We  laughed,  and  vowed  we  would  warn 
the  lady  against  him. 

''  How ) "  he  asked. 

"We'll  tell  her  that  you  are  a  fraud, 
and  that  you  don't  care  about  miners." 

"  That  I  don't,"  he  said.  "  Will  they 
come  with  pickaxes  over  their  shoulders  1" 
he  asked  comically. 

We  couldn't  say  how  the  miners 
would  appear  at  afternoon  tea,  but  I  sur- 
mised they  would  come  in  their  best 
clothes,  without  their  pickaxes. 

"  What  am  I  to  say  about  the  Labour 
Question  1"  Ned  asked  with  comical  be- 
wilderment. 

''Only  look  interested  and  intelligent, 
and  ask  questions,"  advised  Bet. 

Ned  seemed  to  find  solace  in  talking  to 
OS,  for  he  stayed  all  the  morning,  and 
accepted  our  invitation  to  lunch.  I  hunted 
up  some  pamphlets  on  the  Labour  Union 


and  the  Sed  Van,  and  told  him  all  I  knew 
about  the  Eight  Hours'  Bill,  and  Bet  gave 
him  much  information  on  the  Land  Ques- 
tion. 

Bet  and  I  were  the  progressive  pair  in 
the  party  of  the  "great  six,"  and  Ned 
listened  to  us  meekly,  took  occasional 
notes,  and  finally  vowed  that  he  knew 
enough  to  stand  for  a  Labour  Candidate. 
But  to  complete  his  education  we  thrust 
some  Fabian  tracts  on  him,  and  advised 
him  to  go  home  and  read  them  before  he 
present^  himself  at  the  fair  Primrose's  tea- 
table.  I  had  to  return  to  my  home  that 
evening  for  my  school  duties  next  day, 
for  my  holiday  was  over.  I  wished  him 
success  with  Miss  Primrose,  and  hoped  to 
meet  him  in  Oxford  at  a  fhture  meeting, 
and  I  promised  to  send  him  pamphlet 
literature  on  Labour  Qaestions. 

Chris  and  the  others  wrote  to  me  on  most 
days,  and  told  me  what  was  happening. 

"The  fair  Primrose  seems  to  smile  on 
our  light-hearted  Ned,"  she  wrote.  "  He 
got  on  capitally  with  her,  and  her  mother, 
and  the  miners.  He  offered  to  take  the 
minersover  the  Sheldonian  andtheDidnity 
Schools,  and  his  offer  was  gladly  accepted. 
Then  he  rushed  up  to  our  house  in  con- 
sternation, to  ask  us  what  on  earth  he  was 
to  tell  tiiem.  He  declares  he  ^ows 
nothing,  except  that  Cromwell  stabled  Us 
horses  and  kept  pigs  in  the  Schools,  and 
the  undergraduates  play  jokes  on  the 
Doctors  and  read  Latin  poems  in  the 
Sheldonian.  We  got  out  guide-books  and 
instructed  him.  He  seemed  duly  grateful, 
and  he  sends  many  remembrances  to  yon. 
He  says  he  is  'sweating'  over  labour 
problems,  and  likes  them." 

<<  We  had  a  debate  at  Eeble,"  Bet  wrote, 
"on  the  question  of  opening  libraries  on 
Sunday.  Ned  sat  behind  Miss  Primrose 
Meadowsweet,  and  he  never  took  his  eyes 
off  her  all  the  time.  When  the  ladies 
were  invited  to  speak,  Primrose  got  up  as 
charming  as  ever,  and  smiled,  and  said  her 
little  say.  Everybody  was  enchanted  witii 
her,  and  as  for  our  poor  Ned  he  looked 
transfigured,  or  translated.  That  boy  is  a 
perfect  fool  over  her.  She  is  channing 
and  enthusiastic,  with  heaps  of  Interest  in 
life.  I  don't  think  she  gives  him  a  second 
thought.  He  says  he  wears  a  bit  of  yellow 
ribbon  next  his  heart  which  belonged  to 
her.  Miss  Meadowsweet  sees  a  great  deid 
of  the  Americans.  Dr.  HIram-Foote  visits 
there  often.  By  the  way,  that  horrid, 
squat  little  man  is  a  very  distbguished 
personage  indeed.    Fancy  1  and  he  is  such 
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an  objectionable  little  man.  Tiny  says  he 
wants  washing.  Kit  wishes  he  would  have 
his  hair  cat,  and  I  seriously  think  of 
advising  him  to  have  lessons  in  dancing 
and  deportment." 

But  before  the  second  part  of  the  meet- 
ing terminated,  matters  grew  tragic. 

Dr.  Hiram-Foote  proposed  to  Miss  Prim- 
rose Meadowsweet,  and  was  accepted. 

This  news  I  received  in  a  letter  from 
Chris  one  Friday  evening.  "We  can't 
think  how  our  poor  Ned  will  take  it/'  she 
wrote.  "We  have  just  heard  it.  All 
Oxford  is  talking  about  it — all  Extension 
Oxford,  I  mean.  Can't  you  manage  to 
come  up  to  us  on  Saturday  and  have 
another  Sunday  in  Oxford  1  Tou  might 
try.  It  would  be  jolly  to  be  all  together 
one  other  Sunday;  we  shall  all  be  far 
enough  away  this  time  nexb  week." 

I  was  interested  in  the  news,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  the  girls  again,  so  I 
went. 

I  got  into  Oxford  at  midday  on  Satur- 
day, and  was  soon  hearing  all  the  Extension 
news  from  the  others.  Nothing  had  been 
seen  of  Ned  since  the  engagement  had  been 
announced,  and  we  were  all  wondering 
greatly  how  he  had  taken  it. 

"  I  believe  he  was  only  joking  half  his 
time,"  said  Kit  the  sceptical;  **  he  wouldn't 
have  talked  to  us  like  he  did  if  he  had 
really  cared  for  her." 

•  "  But  he  is  so  much  on  the  surface,  and 
so  accustomed  to  have  a  houseful  of  home 
folk  to  go  and  tell  his  affairs  to,"  said 
Chria 

**I  think  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  he 
will  take  it  badly/'  said  our  handsome 
Hannah,  and  she  flashed  as  she  spoke. 
Hannah  knew  more  of  him  than  we  did, 
and  never  joked  with  him  freely,  nor 
scolded  him,  as  we  had  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  doing. 

Presently  a  ring  at  our  bell  startled  us, 
and  Ned  was  ushered  in. 

He  was  pale,  and  his  fair  hair  was 
tnmbled ;  his  blue  eyes  were  full  of  pain. 
He  sat  down  quietly,  so  unlike  his  old 
laughter-loving,  rackety  self. 

'*Yoa  have  heard,"  he  began,  and  we 
waited  and  made  no  remark.  <<  I  vowed 
I  would  ask  the  first  woman  I  met  to 
marry  me,"  went  on  Ned.  "And  I  met 
Mrs.  Crowfoot  down  in  the  meadows." 

"  Bat  hasn't  she  a  husband  1 "  interjected 
Hannah. 

**  She  is  a  widow.  She  is  twenty  years 
older  than  I  am.  She  accepted  me.  I'm 
engaged  to  her.    Congratulate  me,"  and 


Ned  put  his  hat  down  on  the  table  and 
glared  round  at  us  all. 

We  didn't  know  what  to  say,  but  Kit 
broke  the  silence  by  saying  severely  : 

"  You  ought  to  know  better." 

*'  I  wish  I'd  met  you  instead/'  said  Ned 
recklessly;  and  Kit  stalked  off  in  indig- 
nation.   Kit  was  always  very  proper. 

"Now  she  is  offended/'  said  Ned.  ''I 
didn't  mean  to  offend  any  of  you.  You've 
been  awfully  good  to  me.  I've  come  to 
say  good-bye  to  you.  Will  you  lend  me  a 
pair  of  scissors)"  This  request  was  to 
Hannah. 

"What  do  you  want  them  fori"  she 
asked,  producing  them  from  her  work-bag. 

'  Only  to  leave  you  each  a  lock  of  my 
hair/'  he  said,  cutting  off  a  heap  of  fab 
curls  from  his  brow  and  dividing  them  into 
six  little  heaps.  "  I'm  going  to  leave  one 
for  the  one  you  call  Kit ;  if  she  won't  have 
it  send  it  on  to  Prjmrose  Meadowsweet." 
And  he  took  some  narrow  yellow  ribbon 
from  his  pocket  and  besan  to  tie  up  the 
shorn  curls  into  six  little  bundles.  Then 
he  placed  them  In  a  row.  *'  You  can  each 
take  which  you  like,"  he  said.  "  They  are 
fairly  divided.  Now  I  guess  I'll  go.  Good- 
bye." 

'*  Are  you  leaving  Oxford  t "  I  asked. 

''So  you've  come  back/'  he  said,  recog- 
nising that  I  was  present  *'  I'm  glad  to 
see  you  again.  Yes,  I'm  leaving  Oxford 
to-night." 

''Are  you  going  to  America?"  asked 
Chris. 

" It  depends,"  said  Ned.  " Goodbye, 
children." 

*'  Good-bye." 

And  he  vanished. 

"  How  very  odd  he  seemed,"  said  Bet. 

«It  was  silly  of  Kit  to  be  offended/' 
remarked  Hannah.     ''  Poor  fellow  I " 

**  I'm  ^terribly  sorry  for  him,"  murmured 
Chris. 

Then  we  each  took  up  a  lock  of  his  hair 
tied  with  the  yellow  ribboa  Chris  put 
hers  into  her  purse ;  Hannah  slipped  hers 
into  her  writing-case ;  and  I  pressed  mine 
between  the  leaves  of  Walt  Whitman's 
poems.    Kit  came  in  presently,  saying : 

<*  I  think  that  young  man  is  mad." 

But  she  accepted  the  lock  of  hair  and 
put  it  into  her  botany  case  among  the 
specimena 

We  saw  nothing  of  Ned  the  nex^  d^, 
and  we  concluded  he  had  left  Oxford.  We 
said  nothing  about  him;  but  we  felt 
vaguely  uncomfortable  concerning  his  move- 
ments.   The  Doctor  was  at  the  cathedral 
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with  Miss  Meadowsweet^  who  looked 
charmiiiff  in  a  trailing  pink  gown  with 
puffed  deeves.  Mrs.  mram-jPoote  was 
also  present  with  the  American  lady  who 
wanted  sonL  She  looked  more  majestic 
and  more  like  a  Soman  matron  than  ever. 
Her  bonnet  was  more  formidable  and  her 
nose  more  awe-inspiring. 

"  Poor  Ned ! "  murmured  Ohrisi  as  she 
looked  at  her. 

I  came  home  by  the  Sunday  evening 
express,  and  went  to  school  as  usual  next 
day.  The  rest  of  the  tragedy  I  only 
learned  from  the  other  five,  and  from  the 
papers. 

On  Monday  morning  the  dead  body  of 
our  laughter-loving  ifed  was  found  en- 
tangled In  the  river  weeds  some  miles  up 
the  CherwelL  It  appears  he  had  taken  a 
canoe  late  on  Saturday  night  and  gone  off 
in  it,  and  that  was  the  last  tihat  was  ever 
seen  of  him  alive. 

"  Fatal  Accident  to  an  American  Exten- 
sioner/'  the  papers  said ;  and  all  kinds  of 
theories  were  set  afoot  as  to  how  it  had 
happened.  We  sighed,  and  mourned,  and 
held  our  peacOi  but  we  wondered  uneasily 
how  much  of  it  was  accident 

Poor,  light-hearted  Ned!  We  six 
mourned  hun  as  truly  as  any.  We  hope 
to  go  to  America  some  summer  to  the 
intellectual  Chantanqua  meetings,  and  we 
mean  to  call  and  see  Ned's  mother  and 
sisters,  and  tell  them  a  little  about  theb 
boy's  last  days.  We  each  keep  the  lock  of 
fafr,  curly  hair,  but  I  hope  to  give  mine  to 
Ned's  mother  some  day. 
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As  everybody  has  not  had  the  chance 
to  visit  Corinth,  so  not  everybody  has  had 
the  luck  to  go  to  Yarmouth  (G^reat). 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  Corinth's  classic 
fame  and  the  elegant  architectural  order 
named  after  it,  I  venture  to  say  that 
Yarmouth  —  for  I  have  never  been  to 
Corinth,  and  never  shall  go  there  now — 
is,  just  now,  much  the  pleasanter  place  of 
the  two. 

Yarmouth  has  aflinities  nearer  home 
than  Greece.  You  cannot,  for  instance, 
go  to  Kotterdam  without  tbinking  of  Yar- 
mouth; you  cannot  return  from  Holland  to 
Yarmouth  without  thinking  of  Rotterdam. 
Although  Yarmouth  has  no  canals,  it  has 
something  still  better— a  noble  tidal  river. 
The  little  trees  on  the  South  Quay  and  on 
the  Boompjes,  the  front  Iron  railings  which 


protect  the  houses  from  vulgar  touch — 
unless  at  a  very  long  arm's  length— are 
Dutch  or  English,  whichever  you  please. 
For  the  siJeo  of  jood  neighbourhood,  say 
they  are  both.  On  Yarmouth  beach  a  so- 
called  Dutch  fafr  used  to  be  held.  Fishing 
boats  came  and  were  hauled  up  on  the 
sands  by  the  men  dressed  in  fsacL  Sunday 
clothes  as  they  possessed,  with  the  object 
of  seUine  dried  flounders  and  honey- 
sweetened  gingerbread,  and  of  carrying 
home  lots  of  eaudy  crockery  req)lendent 
with  metallic  gTaza  If  there  happened  to 
be  a  Uttle  tobacco  on  board,  it  travelled 
incognito  and  passed  under  the  rose.  It 
was  no  impediment  to  conversation  between 
the  sailors  and  theb  visitors  that  the  one 
understood  no  English  and  the  others  no 
Dutch.  A  lively  interchange  of  compliments 
and  bargains  was  carried  on  all  the  same. 

The  Denes,  an  ainr  peninsular  plah, 
stretching  southward  between  stream  and 
sea,  is  long  enough  and  broad  enough  to 
afford  ample  room  for  Yarmouth  races 
and  thefr  attendant  crowds.  If  gigs  and 
donkey-carts  quarrel  about  the  choice  of 
places,  it  is  simply  because  it  is  theb 
nature  to  on  every  similar  occasion. 

Yarmouth  possesses  neither  mountains 
nor  valleys  —  no  Upper  and  no  Lower 
town.  One  spot,  ciJled  Fullers'  Hill, 
would  reqidre  an  accurate  theodolite  to 
determine  its  exact  elcivation,  in  feet — 
perhaps  inches-r-above  the  adjacent  plain. 
It  has  "'rows"— Le.,  straight  alleys— so 
narrow  that  they  can  only  be  traversed 
by  wheeled  vehicles  spedaJly  constructed 
after  an  old  Roman  pattern.  Elsewhere, 
streets  are  built  wiae  enough  to  allow 
the  passage  of  carts  and  carriages;  here 
the  carta  are  made  to  fit  the  width  of  the 
lane  which  they  have  to  penetrate.  Yoa 
cannot  pass  a  ship's  cable  through  the  eye 
of  a  darning-needle. 

On  its  sandy  soil,  with  its  sharp  sea- 
breezes,  Yarmouth  b  healthy  and,  more- 
over, tonic.  People  who  complain  of  never 
being  hungry  should  go  there  with  the 
certtdnty  of  finding  an  appetite.  Hotel 
keepers  would  be  justified  in  charging  new- 
comers a  trifle  extra  for  every  meal  during 
the  first  days  of  theb  stay. 

Previous  to  railway  times,  Yarmouth 
was  somewhat  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
East  Anglia,  as  East  Anglia  was  from  the 
rest  of  England.  Traces  of  that  bolation 
might  still  be  perceived  by  those  who 
looked  sharp  after  them.  On  no  spot  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  <*Home,  sweet 
Home"  sung   with   more   heartfelt  con- 
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yiction.  Yarmoath  still  engendera  a 
sturdy,  independent  race,  who  know 
their  own  minds  and  are  ready  to  assert 
their  own  rights  and  privileges.  Its  in- 
habitants are  fond  of  their  fair  boroagh, 
prond  of  it,  zealous  both  to  promote  its 
prosperity  and  to  proclaim  its  good  name 
far  and  wide. 

It  has  done  this,  almost  unconsciously, 
by  coUectbig  notes  and  keeping  diaries 
and  joumab  in  record  of  facts  which 
subsequently  become  interesting,  and  even 
important,  to  topographical  enquirers  and 
students  of  local  history.  One  of  these 
unassuming  registers  is  "  Leaves  from  the 
Diary  and  Journal  of  the  late  Chas.  J. 
Palmer,  F.S.A.,  edited,  with  notes,  by 
Frederick  Danby  Palmer,  Great  Yarmouth, 
1892."  But  in  judging  the  significance  of 
the  facts  recorded,  the  date  of  entry  should 
be  considered.  Thus,  December  8th,  1823, 
''the  town  was  first  lighted  with  gas  this 
evening"  —  an  event  the  importance  of 
which  at  the  time  could  best  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  had  felt  the  inconveniences 
of  previous  obscurity. 

Those  who  have  forgotten,  if  they  ever 
knew,  the  electioneering  saturnalia  of  pre- 
reform  days,  are  told  of  an  intending  candi- 
date who  came  to  Yarmouth  to  canvass  the 
borough.  According  to  custom,  he  had  to 
entortein  the  freemen  at  breakfast;  for 
which  he  was  charged  so  heavy  a  bill  that 
he  changed  his  mmd  and  left  the  place, 
saying  that  he  could  not  afford  to  stop 
to  dinner.  At  Norwich,  they  managed 
matters  then  by  a  different  form  of 
hospitality,  called  "cooping."  Freemen 
whose  principles  were  uncertein  and  shifty, 
and  whose  adverse  vote  seemed  possible, 
were  kidnapped,  carried  off  bodily  without 
their  making  much,  if  any,  resistance,  to 
some  low  public -house,  shut  up  under 
lock  and  key,  like  fowls  put  up  to  fatten 
(whence  the  term),  and  there  supplied,  at 
the  candidate's  expense,  with  all  they 
could  eat  and  drink,  until  the  day  of 
election  was  over.  At  the  dose  of  the 
poll  they  were  turned  out  into  the  cold, 
as  useless,  and  no  longer  worth  their  keep 
or  cooping. 

A  genealogical  puzzle  touching  a  neigh- 
bouring grandee  is  worth  savtag  from 
oblivion.  It  had  been  made  out  that  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle  was  his  own  grand- 
father, by  the  following  reason :  The  Earl 
married  for  his  second  wife  Miss  Hanlock, 
a  niece  c^  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham ;  conse- 
quently Mr.  Coke  was  Lord  A.'8  uncle. 
Mr.  Coke  married    for  his  second  wife 


Lady  Ann  Keppel,  daughter  of  Lord  Albe- 
marle ;  consequently  Lord  A.  is  father  to 
Mr.  Coke.  But  your  uncle's  father  must 
necessarily  be  your  grandfather,  and, 
therefore.  Lord  Albemarle,  being  his 
uncle's  father,  must  be  his  own  grand- 
father. 

Remembering  what  travelling  was  in 
coaching  days,  Mr.  Palmer  may  be  said 
to  have  travelled  considerably,  for  he  even 
got  as  far  as  Scotland — by  mail  Like 
every  one  else,  he  admired  Edinbui^li, 
whose  people,  he  says,  aver  that  the 
finest  street  in  the  world — George  Street 
— ^is  spoiled  by  the  presumption  of  the 
clergy  and  the  modesty  of  the  ph]rsicians, 
because  about  the  centre  of  the  street  the 
Une  of  houses  on  one  side  is  interrupted 
by  the  projection  of  a  church,  and  on  the 
other,  immediately  opposite,  a  gap  is 
occasioned  by  the  College  of  Physicians, 
which  recedes  from  the  Ihie  of  street. 

On  September  the  twentieth,  1823,  he 
dined  wiUi  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Denlugas,  at  his 
seat  about  eight  miles  from  Banff.  Mr. 
Leslie  kept  a  piper,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
first  heard  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes,  which 
played  during  dinner,  and  again  during 
breakfast  the  following  morning.  Their 
sound  is  shrill  and  discordant  to  an  un- 
practised ear,  and  is  only  to  be  tolerated 
at  a  distance. 

As  Keats,  the  poet,  was  killed  off  by  an 
article,  so  an  Earl  of  Seafield  was  driven 
mad  by  a  speech.  The  si^ht  of  his  seat, 
CuUen  House,  a  large  pile  of  buildings 
erected  at  various  periods,  called  forth  the 
anecdote  related  as  the  circumstance  which 
first  produced  symptoms  of  insanity  in  the 
Eirl.  When  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  had  with  great  care  and  labour  prepared 
a  speech,  wluch  he  delivered  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  himself  and  friends; 
but  he  had  scarcely  resumed  his  seat  before 
Mr.  Ponsonby  rose,  and  with  that  poignancy 
of  satire  for  which  he  was  distmguished^ 
ridiculed  the  speech  so  completely  that 
Lord  Seafield  never  recovered  from  the 
shock  it  gave  him. 

Many  anecdotes  have  been  told  of  the 
fate  of  pictures.  The  following,  according 
to  Mr.  Palmers  belief,  can  be  relied  on  as 
authentic. 

When  West,  the  picture-dealer,  was  an 
apprentice  with  a  picture-frame  dealer  in 
London,  he  bought  for  seven  shillings  a 
picture  which,  although  in  a  very  dirty 
state,  he  considered  was  an  original  paint- 
ing by  RuysdaeL  He  partiallv  cleaned  it, 
when  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  Phillips,  a  picture 
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dealer  in  London,  who  gave  him  fifteen 
pounds  for  it    It  tamed  out  to  be  an  ez^ 

JoiBlte  picture — a  waterfall — by  Raysdael. 
t  was  Bubieqaentlv  purchased  by  the  late 
Dr.  Carrie,  who  paid  eight  hundred  pounds 
for  it.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  hands 
of  Isaacs,  the  picture-dealer,  who  sold  it  to 
Mr.  Ganthorpe,  of  Yarmouth,  for  a  long 
price. 

The  late  King  of  Streden  had  a  beautiful 
picture  by  Raflfaelle  of  the  Ahnighty,  per- 
sonified under  the  figure  of  an  old  man.  So 
attached  was  his  Majesty  to  this  picture 
that  he  would  never  part  from  it.  When 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  kingdom 
during  the  late  war,  he  embarked  on  board 
a  Yarmouth  vessel,  and  took  with  him  his 
favourite  picture,  which  for  greater  con- 
venience was  taken  from  its  frame  and 
rolled  up.  Bv  some  acddent  during  the 
voyage  the  picture  was  lost,  and  escaped 
the  diligent  search  made  for  it;  the 
circumstance  soon  became  publicly  known. 
An  eminent  picture  -  deuer  in  London, 
hearing  the  loss  the  King  of  Svreden  had 
sustained,  and  that  it  was  a  Yarmouth 
vessel  which  had^  conveyed  his  Majesty, 
determined  to  come  to  Yarmouth  to  make 
enquiries  concerning  it.  He  there  learnt 
that  a  small  picture  had  been  found  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  on  her  return,  but  being 
considered  of  no  value,  it  was  about  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  when  a  sailor  begged  it 
for  his  wife.  The  picture-dealer  immediately 
went  to  the  cottage  of  the  woman,  when, 
to  his  great  joy,  he  discovered  among 
many  daubs  which  decorated  the  walls  a 
picture  which  he  knew,  notwithstanding 
the  dirt  with  which  it  was  covered,  to  be 
tiie  object  of  his  search.  He  purchased  it. 
for  a  few  shillings,  and  when  properly 
cleaned,  sold  it  for  one  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds. 

The  above  samples  suffice  to  indicate 
what  a  mine  of  curios  is  to  be  found  in  the 
*' Leaves."  Not  the  least  interesting  of 
these  is  the  journalist's  notice  of  the 
house  in  which  he  resided.  Bailt  in  1596 
by  Benjimin  Cooper,  then  Member  of 
Parliunent  for  Yarmouth,  it  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  decorative  style  of  archi- 
tecture peculiar  to  the  EUzabethan  age. 
A  large  room  abovestairs,  used  as  a  with- 
drawbg  room,  has  some  little  historical 
interest  attached  to  it;  for  there  is  a 
tradition  that  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
meeting  held  by  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  Parliamentary  Party,  during  tiie  grand 
Rebellion,  to  determine  the  death  of  King 
Charles  the  First 


A  DISTURBING  ELEMENT. 

A  STORY   IN   SIX  CHAPTERS. 
By  EVELYN  FLETCHER. 

CHAPTER  III. 

There  was  no  lack  of  conversation  at 
Aunt  Joan's  dinner-table  that  night,  and  the 
three  ladies  all  agreed  that  Rupert  made 
himself  excellent  company.  He  had  tra- 
velled much,  and  not  only  in  the  beaten 
tracks  of  the  conventional^tourist ;  and  he 
had  known  how  to  make  the  most  of  his 
many  favourable  opportunities  of  studying 
men  and  manners.  Thus  he  brought,  as  it 
were,  an  invigorating  breath  of  outside  air 
into  the  somewhat  exclusive  feminine  drele 
at  Ravensboume,  freshening  up  their  ideas 
and  widening  their  interests.  Aunt  Joan 
enjoyed  herself  immensely,  for  it  was  but 
rarely  she  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring 
her  caustic  wit  against  that  of  a  worthy 
opponent,  and  the  exercise  was  the  more 
appreciated  from  its  very  rarity.  She  was 
a  woman  of  too  much  originaUty  and  de- 
cision of  character  ever  to  grow  dull  under 
any  circumstances ;  but  on  this  particular 
evening  even  the  admiring  Emmie  was 
astoniwed  at  her  vigorous  sidlies  and  terse 
repartees.  Emmie  herself— though  some- 
thing of  a  chatterbox  when  the  mood  was 
on  her — ^was  no  great  talker;  her  ideas,  she 
was  convinced,  were  commonplace,  and  she 
had  never  outgrown  a  certain  shy  dif&dence 
that — at  least  in  this  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century — ^is  quite  as  commonly 
found  at  sixty  as  at  sixteen.  Thus  she 
presently  started  and  blushed  when  Miss 
Raven— who  had  laid  aside  her  helmet  for 
a  plain  blade  lace  kerchief — remarked 
abruptiy : 

*<  You  mustn't  think  we  are  always  so 
lively,  nephew.  Often  we  haven't  a  word 
to  say.  There  was  Emmie,  now,  t'other 
day,  brought  out  a  book  as  big  as  a  church 
and  put  it  down  on  the  dinner-table.  She 
read  it  all  through  dinner,  too.  Such 
manners  1" 

''Why  not?"  retorted  Aunt  Emmie 
hastily.  "  I  must  tell  you,  Rupert,  that  we 
have  lived  together  so  long  that  we  know 
eadi  other's  very  thoughts,  and  this  makes 
it  a  little  dull  at  times.  So  I  just  got  out 
'Sur  Oharles  Grandison,'  and  very  inte- 
resting I  found  it.  Oh,  yes;  you  may 
smile,  Joan ;  but  if  one  has  no  lovers  one- 
self, the  next  best  thing  is  to  read  about 
those  that  have.    I  told  Maud  so,  and  she 
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laughed  and  quite  agreed  wi[th  me.  Now, 
the  lady  there  had  plenty." 

"My  dear  Emmie  1"  and  Aunt  Deborah 
frowned  repressively,  ''what  will  Bapert 
think  of  yon ) " 

"  That  Tm  an  old  fool,  perhaps ;  and  he 
won't  be  far  wrong  either.  Bat  it's  hard  if 
my  sixty  years  won't  excuse  me  if  I  like 
to  be  sentimental  in  my  reading ;  and  I  do 
like  it,  Deborah.    I  confess  it  honestly." 

''Qaite  right,  too,"  Bapert  laughed. 
''You  ought  all  to  be  sentimental — in 
moderation.  A  woman  without  sentiment 
is " 

"  Tea  without  sugar."  Miss  Baven  com- 
pleted the  sentence  for  him.  "  Both,  unfor- 
tunately, are  very  fashionable  nowadays." 

"  The  more  reason  that  you  should  have 
the  courage  of  your  opinions,  and  show  the 
world  how  beautiful  a  thing  sentiment  is, 
more  especially  when  combined  with  good 
sense,"  he  replied. 

"  A  very  unusual  combination,"  said  Miss 
Baven  drily.  "  I  fear  Emmie  can  hardly 
oblige  you  so  far ;  nor  can  I.  For  if  she 
has  the  sentiment  without  the  sense,  I  have 
the  sense  without  the  sentiment.  You 
must  wait  till  Maud  comes  to-morrow." 

'<  And  who  is  Maud,  if  I  may  ask  t " 

'^  An  old  friend  of  mine.  She  combines 
Emmie's  and  my  virtues,  without  the  re- 
straining inflaence  of  our  vices,  and  is, 
consequently,  almost  too  good  for  this 
wicked  world,  and  quite  too  good  for  me. 
I  ask  her  here  to  keep  us  humble." 

"  Oh,  Joan  1 " 

"  I'm  not  saying  that  it  does  so,  Eamiie; 
bat  only  that  I  ask  her  with  that  object 
Bapert  can  judge  for  himself  how  far  my 
efforts  are  successfal.  If  you  will  join  us 
presently  in  the  drawing-room,  nephew, 
for  a  game  of  whist^  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  Bee  you." 

"  Beally,  Joan,  it  is  too  unkind  to  expect 
Bapert  to  find  any  satisfaction  in  such  poor 
play  as  ours,"  Aunt  Deborah  remarked; 
"  It  can  but  chafe  him  to  observe  our  mis- 
takes." 

*'Then  he  needn't  come,"  quoth  Miss 
Baven  bluntly,  as  she  rose  and  looked  at 
him  with  her  grim  smile.  "I  shan't  resent 
yoar  desertion,  young  man,  whatever 
Deborah  may  da    Please  yourselt" 

<'  I  shall,  by  joining  you  in  half  an  hour," 
ha  laughed,  as  he  held  the  door  open  for 
the  little  procession  of  aunts  to  pass  out. 

'*  That's  right.  Gome  along,  girls,  and 
leave  him  to  mmself." 

*<  Beally,  Joan,  you  are  strangely  lacking 
in  dignity." 


Aunt  Deborah's  soft  tones  were  drowned 
in  her  sister's  jovial  laughter,  and  the 
three  ladies  disappeared  into  the  drawing- 
room  in  quite  a  little  whirl  of  mirth  and 
merriment. 

Bupert  went  out  into  the  garden  and 
pondered  on  life  at  Bavensboume  over  a 
peaceful  cigar.  He  was  amused  and  inte- 
rested in  these  new-found  relatives  of  his, 
and  after  his  many  wanderings  the  very 
quietness  of  this  old  country  house  had  its 
attractions.  By-and-by,  no  doubt,  he  might 
weary  of  it  and  long  to  get  back  to  a  more 
stirring  life  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men ; 
but  jast  at  present  it  satisfied  him,  and 
when  hejrepaired  to  the  drawing-room  half 
an  hour  later  he  was  quite  prepared  to 
enjoy  even  the  promised  game  of  whist. 

"  "We  play  for  love,  nephew ;  for  love," 
Aunt  Joan  said  emphatically.  "By  this 
means  we  keep  the  game  from  growing  too 
exciting,  and  excitement  is  not  good  for 
DeboriSi.  You  don't  object  to  the  stakes, 
I  hope  t " 

"Certainly  not/'  he  said  cheerfully. 
*'  Shall  we  cut  for  partners ) " 

"  No ;  you  play  with  Deb.  Now, 
Emmie,  don't  go  to  sleep.'* 

It  was  a  very  exciting  game  that,  though, 
perhaps,  hardly  conducted  on  scientific 
principles.  Aunt  Emmie  had  an  unfortu- 
nate tendency  to  drop  asleep  at  times  that 
rather  complicated  matters,  more  especially 
if  it  overcame  her — as  happened  more  than 
once  —  in  the  middle  of  her  deal.  At 
such  times.  Aunt  Joan  smiled  grimly  and 
brought  down  her  hand  with  considerable 
force  on  the  table.  Then  Aunt  Emmie 
awoke  with  a  start  and  dealt  out  the  cards 
wiUi  guilty  alacrity,  or  else  sought  to  cover 
her  confusion  by  assuming  an  idr  of  bland 
unconsciousness  that  deceived  no  one.  On 
the  whole,  her  sister  bore  with  her  patiently, 
though  she  could  scarcely  find  her  a  satis- 
factory partner.  Mrs.  Cranstoune,  however, 
was  not  so  merciful,  and  said  many  mildly 
satirical  things  in  her  soft^  sweet  voice ;  to 
which  the  offender  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention.  And,  certainly,  the  old  lady's 
own  play  was  not  such  as  to  justify  her  in 
taking  very  high  ground:  she  made  in- 
numerable mistakes,  and  explained  her 
reasons  for  every  card  she  played  in  a 
somewhat  too  frank  manner,  tiiough  some 
explanation  undoubtedly  appeared  due  to  a 
partner  whose  lead  she  never  returned, 
while  she  invariably  took  the  tricks  he  had 
idready  secured.  She  grew  very  excited, 
despite  Miss  Baven'a  precautions,  and, 
when  they  finally  won  the  rubber,  Bapert 
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was  amased  beyond  measure  at  the  im- 
mense satidaotion  she  betrayed  and  the 
airs  of  superiority  she  gave  herself. 

"It  is  a  real  pleasure,"  she  said  conde- 
scendingly; ''yes,  a  rery  real  pleasure, 
indeed,  to  play  wiUi  you,  Bupert.  My  late 
husband  understood  cards  well  ^  (she  did 
not  add — ^what  neyertheless  was  the  fact — 
that  they  had  been  the  ruin  of  him)|  "and 
consequently  I  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
very  different  style  of  play  from  that  which 
contents  my  sisters.  Yours  reminds  me 
agreeably  of  old  times,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  with  practice  you  would  become 
a  fair  player ;  quite  above  the  average  in 
fact.  I  am  rarely  mistaken  in  my  estimate 
of  my  partner's  powers." 

<(  I  hope  you  will  afford  me  opportunities 
of  improving  myself,"  Bupert  said  gallantly ; 
and  the  old  lady  smiled  well  pleased. 

'*  A  very  superior  young  man,"  she  re- 
marked a  little  later,  as  she  and  Aunt  Joan 
parted  for  the  night  at  the  door  of  the 
latter's  bedroom. 

"  The  new  gardener  t  Yes,"  Miss  Baven 
assented,  with  a  wicked  twinkle  in  her 
keen  black  eyes. 

"  No,  Joan,  not  the  new  gardener,"  with 
dignity ;  "  I  am  speaking  of  our  nephew, 
and  you  know  it" 

"  Our  nephew  1 " 

It  had  come  to  that  akeady  I 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"Bupert,"  said  Aunt  Joan  abruptly,  as 
they  sat  at  breakfast  the  next  mornbig, 
"  Maud  is  coming  by  the  twelve-fifteen  train, 
and  I  am  going  to  send  you  to  the  station 
to  meet  her." 

"Delighted,  Tm  sure.  And  how  shall  I 
identify  her  t" 

"Oh,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about 
that.  Besides,  Sazton  knows  her,  and  she 
knows  Saxton.  Once  seen,  Maud  is  not 
easily  forgotten." 

"And  how  am  I  to  address  Mrs. — or 
Miss— Maud  t " 

"She  is  a  spinster,  like  myself,"  she 
replied  shortly. 

Bupert  did  not  believe  that  possible,  but 
he  kept  his  conviction  to  himselt  It  was 
no  easy  matter  thoroughly  to  realise  one 
Aunt  Joan;  to  imagine  two  he  found  a 
task  altogether  beyond  his  powers.  On 
the  whole  he  thought  theb  party  was 
already  complete  enoughi  but  that  was  no 
affair  of  his. 

"You'll  make  up  your  wUst- party 
without  me  to-nfght,"  he  remarked.  "  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  play  *  patience '  1 " 


"If  you  prefer  it,  of  course;  otherwise 
Emmie  Uiere  will  be  happy  to  res^  in 
your  favour.    She  hates  cards." 

"Indeed  that  is  quite  true.  I  never 
play,  save  as  an  alternative  to  dummy," 
Aunt  Emmie  exclaimed;  "and  I  believe 
I'm  worse  than  the  alternative." 

"On  the  whole,  Emmie,  and  speaking 
with  conscientiouB  sisterly  impartiality,  I 
believe  you're  right,"  said  Aunt  Deborah 
sweetly.  "It  is  an  exquisite  morning, 
Bupert  Will  you  accompany  me  for  a 
little  stroll  round  the  garden  t " 

Of  course,  Bupert  expressed  his  readiness 
to  do  so,  and  offered  her  his  arm,  which 
she  accepted  with  a  gnu^fiil  little  air  of 
elderly  coquetry,  that  became  her  wonder- 
f  dly  well. 

Aunt  Joan  watched  them  with  immense 
amusement  as  she  bustled  about,  attendine 
to  her  household  matters.  She  was  proud 
of  her  nephew  in  a  grim,  uncompromisine 
sort  of  way,  and  she  hsd  a  good-naturea 
kind  of  contempt  for  her  sister,  whose 
little  airs  and  graces  amused,  even  while 
they  irritated  her.  Yet  she  admired  Mrs. 
Cranstoune,  too ;  she  had  always  admired 
her,  with  the  almost  involuntary  admi- 
ration a  plain,  practical  person  often 
accords  to  a  pretty,  affected  one.  She 
knew  that  she  would  not  resemble  her  for 
any  consideration,  but  yet  she  did  not  fail 
to  appreciate  those  very  qualities  that  were 
most  unlike  her  own,  and  to  value  them, 
perhaps,  at  a  little  above  their  true  worth. 
Joan  Baven  had  much  plain  common 
sense,  and  a  keen  sense  of  humour-^ 
qualities  in  which  her  sister  Deborah  was 
singularly  deficient.  These  helped  her 
through  life,  and  taught  her  to  make  tiie 
best  even  of  somewhat  uncongenial  com- 
panions and  a  limited  sphere  of  action. 
Her  strong  individudity  would  never  have 
suffered  her  to  become  just  ^IQce  other 
people  even  under  the  most  commonplace 
conditions,  and  circumstances  and  natmral 
inclination  alike  had  made  her  life  a 
somewhat  lonely  and  peculiar  one.  Thus, 
nature  and  experience  had  worked  to- 
gether, and  certunly  between  them  they 
had  produced  a  "  character."  So  much  it 
was  easy  to  see,  but  opinions  were  a  little 
divided  as  to  whether  or  not  the  "cha- 
racter" was  an  altogether  amiable  one. 

Mrs.  Cranstoune  found  her  stroll  in  the 
garden  so  agreeable  tiiat  she  prolonged  it 
till  the  appearance  of  the  carriage  warned 
Bupert  that  it  was  time  to  start  for  the 
station — not  altogether  to  her  satisfaction. 

"So  like  Joan,  to  arrange  for  you  to 
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go/'  she  said  slightingly ;  «  but  then,  Joan 
u  always  eccenmc,  and  apt  to  interfere  in 
other  people's  matters.  She  is  a  good 
oreatnre,  though,  Sapert,  however  Uttle 
you  may  think  it — a  very  good  creature." 

*|  Indeed,  I've  never  doubted  it,"  he 
replied. 

<'Ab,  you  hardly  know  her  yet.  But 
there,  I  mustn't  keep  you ;  it's  quite  time 
you  were  ^carrying  out  your  Aunt  Joan's 
orders." 

"You're  right,  Deborah,"  and  Miss 
Eaven  herself  stepped  out  of  a  neigh- 
bouring window.  ''Be  off  at  once,  sir, 
and  don't  keep  my  old  friend  waiting." 

"All  right,  I'm  off,"  he  laughed;  and 
five  minutes  *later  the  carriage  was  bearing 
him  swiftly  to  the  station  to  meet  the  lady 
who  was  "  like  "  Aunt  Joan. 

The  train  was  not  yet  in  when  he 
arrived,  so  he  waited  on  the  platform, 
strolling  up  and  down,  and  watching  the 
few  people  who  were  assembling  there  in 
the  leisurely  manner  of  those  who  Uve  far 
from  the  bustle  and  activity  of  any  large 
town. 

At  length  the  sharp  sound  of  the  signal- 
bell  roused  him  from  Us  contemplation  of 
the  country  folk,  and  he  turned  all  his 
attention  to  the  approaching  train.  It 
steamed  slowly  into  the  station  and 
stopped.  Half-a-dozen  doors  were  opened, 
and  half-a-dozen  people  got  out ;  but  there 
was  no  old  lady  like  Aunt  Joan  amongst 
them.  He  looked  again,  more  attentively. 
No,  there  was  no  old  lady  at  all 

A  little  pile  of  luggage  was  being  heaped 
np  at  the  Airther  end  of  the  platform,  and 
A  girl  was  standing  near  it ;  but  she  was  a 
yoong  and  pretty  gfrl,  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  resembling  Aunt  Joan. 

There  was  a  shrill  whistle,  and  the  train 
moved  out  of  the  station.  Rupert  strolled 
down  the  platform  towards  the  pile  of 
luggage,  and  asked  the  nearest  porter  if 
there  was  any  one  for  Bavensboume. 

*<  Bavensboume,  sir  1  Yes,  sir.  That's 
the  lady,  sir.  This  is  the  gentleman  from 
Bavensboume,  miss." 

The  girl  turned  and  looked  at  hbn  with 
a  smile. 

''  Mr.  Leigh  t "  she  said  interr^tivelv. 
^*  Thank  you  for  coming.  Aunt  Joan  said 
you  would  meet  me." 

"Of  course,"  and  he  took  the  hand  she 
offered  him,  and  hoped  he  did  not  look  as 
astonished  as  he  felt,  <'  Aunt  Joan's  will 
la  law,  you  know." 

"You^have  found  that  out  already?" 
iBupert  thought  he  had  never  heard  so 


musical  a  laugh  as  accompaided  the  words. 
"  Is  the  carriE^e  here,  or  has  Aunt  Joan 
commanded  us  to  walk ) " 

''No,  no;  the  carriage  is  here.  Have 
you  all  your  luggage  ready ) " 

'<  Yes ;  but  it  can  come  in  the  cart  as 

usual    The  porter  will  see  to  that." 

*  "You    are    evidently   an    experienced 

traveller,"  he  said,  as  they  left  the  station 

together.  '*  You  don't  leave  me  much  to  do." 

**  I'm  very  sorry  Fm  not  more  incapable  j 
but  it's  really  Aunt  Joan's  fault.  She 
hadn't  prepared  me  for  so  efficient  an 
escort.  Well,  Sazton,  how  has  the  world 
been  treating  jou  t " 

"  Fairly,  miss,  thank  you.  I  hope  I  see 
you  well,  miss ;  and  the  Bector,  and  all  the 
family  t " 

"  All  well,  thank  you." 

Sazton,  this  exchange  of  courtesies  satis- 
factorily effected,  touched  up  the  horses, 
and  Bupert  found  himself  free  to  continue 
the  conversation  with  his  pretty  companioa 

"  What  sort  of  an  escort  had  Aunt  Joan 
prepared  you  for  t "  he  asked  with  some 
curiosity. 

The  girl  glanced  at  him  and  laughed. 

'<No,  no,  it  is  too  absurd,"  she  said 
merrily. 

'*  May  I  not  share  the  joke  ) " 

"You  mightn't  see  it.  It  might  make 
you  angry." 

"  What  a  disagreeable  fellow  you  must 
tUnk  me  1 " 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't;  but  the  whole  position 
is  so  ridicidous.  Do  you  know  why  I  am 
here  to-day  t " 

She  broke  off,  looking  at  him  Intently 
with  eyes  that  laughed  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  keep  them  serious. 

"Because  Aunt  Joan  willed  it,  I 
suppose." 

"  Yes ;  but  why  t "  she  persisted. 

« I  haven't  an  idea." 

"  I  am  here — ^to  amuse  you !  Isn't  it 
good  of  me,  and  aren't  you  gratified ) " 

"  Immensely.  But  I  don^  quite  under- 
stand." 

"  Neither  do  I,  for  you  don't  look  as  if 
you  would  be  a  great  bore  to  the  old  ladies," 
she  said  candidly.  "From  the  way  aunt 
wrote  I  fancied  you  were  quite  a  boy ;  a 
sort  of  bear,  you  know,  to  whom  I  was  to  be 
leader,  and  take  him  about,  and  keep  him 
out  of  mischief.  And  now  you  prove  to 
be — scmiething  quite  different.  Oh,  dear, 
what  a  disappointment  I " 

"  You  are  a  disappointment,  too,  if  you 
come  to  that,"  he  replied,  jobiihg  in  her 
I  laughter.     "  I  was  prepared  to  see 
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<<What1  Oh,  do  tell  me!"  as  he 
*  paused  and  looked  at  her  impressively. 

''A  second  Aunt  Joan.  There,  think 
how  far  yon  have  fallen  short  of  my 
expectations." 

''  And  how  great  must  be  your  relief  1 
No  j  I  don't  sympathise  with  you  one  bit 
The  thriee  we&d  sisters  are  very  nice,  but 
there  are  quite  enough  of  them  for  one 
famUy.  You  couldn't  really  wish  for  a 
fourth." 

''And  you  have  come  here  to  amuse  mel" 

He  spoke  as  though  he  found  the 
idea  an  extremely  pleasant  one. 

"No,"  she  said  promptly,  ''not  to 
amuse  you  —  to  amuse  the  bear,  who 
existed  only  in  my  own  distorted  imagi- 
nation." 

"  Can't  we  bring  that  bear  to  life  some- 
how 1 "  he  suggested. 

Bat  she  shook  her  head. 

"  No  use ;  it  wouldn't  be  the  same  thing 
at  alL  A  bear  of  fifteen  one  can  put  up 
with ;  but  a  bear  of  five-and " 

She  hesitated  and  coloured  a  little. 

"Thirty."  He  completed  the  sentence 
for  her.  "You  are  right,  I'm  afraid.  I'm 
a  little  old  for  the  part." 

"I  wonder  why  Aunt  Joan  mystified 
us  both? "  she  sud  thoughtfully;  "  and  I 
wonder  even  more  why  I  never  heard  of 
you  before.  I  flattered  myself  I  had  come 
to  the  end  of  her  family  complications  long 
ago." 

"  It  seems  a  little  c(Hifusing,"  he  replied. 
"  I'm  not  at  all  clear  that  I  mow  all  about 
it  yet." 

"Perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  she  said, 
turning  her  deep  blue  eyes  full  upon  him. 
'*  You  are  the  son  of  Aunt  Joan's  eldest 
sister,  are  you  not  1 " 

"  Yes,  and  your  cousin  1 " 

But  she  shook  her  head  emphatically. 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Leigh.  We  are  not 
related  ever  so  remotely.  Aunt  Joan  is 
the  sole  connecting-link  between  us." 

'^  And  the  other  aunts — what  of  themf 

"  They  are  my  aunts ;  but  not  yours.  In 
point  of  fact  you  haven't  a  scrap  of  re- 
lationship to  anv  of  us  except  Aunt  Joan." 

"  Aunt  Joan  is  a  very  estimable  woman," 
he  remarked  sententiously.  "I  respect 
Aunt  Joan,  and  I  am  grateful  to  her." 

"Have  you  seen  her  in  the  helmet.l" 
the  girl  asked  irrelevantly.  "  Bat  of  course 
you  have,  for  she  never  wears  anything 


else.    Yes,  I  admire  her,  too ;  but  I  don't 
admire  the  helmet." 

"There  you  show  the  triviality  of  the 
feminine  mind,"  Kupert  observed  with  a 
smila 

"  Do  you  call  the  helmet  a  triviality  %  " 
Maud  enquired  in  an  awe-struck  tone. 
"  To  me,  now,  it  seems  a  very  solid  matter 
indeed." 

"I  suppose  Aunt  Deborah  is  more  to 
your  taste  1 "  and  he  looked  at  her  thought- 
fully. 

"  Her  clothes  are,"  with  a  fr Ank  laugh. 
"See,"  as  the  carriage  turned  in  at  we 
gates,  "  there  are  the  old  ladies  waiting  to 
receive  us.  Don't  mistake  me,  Mr.  Leigh," 
she  added,  turning  to  him  with  sudden 
earnestness,  "  I'm  very  fond  of  them  all, 
only  I  can't  help  laughing  sometimes — they 
are  f unny,{you  know — and  they  don't  mind. 
At  least,  Aunt  Joan  doesn't^  and  Aunt 
Emmie  likes  it ;  but  it  isn't  because  I  don't 
care  for  them,  for  they're  always  been 
very  good  to  me." 

He  had  no  time  to  reply,  for  even  as 
Maud  spoke  the  carriage  stopped,  and  she 
sprang  down  to  greet  the  old  ladies,  with 
all  of  whom  she  was  evidently  a  favourite. 

"  How  you  chatter,  child  1 "  Miss  Baven 
exclaimed,  as  she  stood  in  her  favourite 
attitude,  with  her  hands  on  her  Ups. 
"  Poor  Bupert  mu^t  be  quite  worn  out  1 
You're  looking  well,  though,  very  well,  and 
you  get  more  like  your  aunt  every  time  I 
see  you." 

"  Which  of  my  aunt?,  please  f"  she  asked 
quickly. 

"  Myself,  of  course.  Oh,  not  Deborah  ; 
she's  the  beauty  of  the  family.  There, 
run  and  take  your  hat  off,  for  we'll  be 
ready  in  a  minute,  and  I  grow  no  fonder 
of  waiting.  Emmie  has  been  idl  the  morn- 
ing upsetting  the  nicknacks  in  your  room 
and  putting  things  out  of  order;  so  ran 
up  and  tell  her  it's  all  chaxmingand  just  as 
you  like  it.     Be  off  with  you  at  once." 

And  Maud  flew  upstairs  accordingly. 

Then  Aunt  Joan  turned  to  Rupert 
abruptly. 

"You  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
herl" 

"  None  at  all — when  I  heard  who  she 
was.  From  your  description  I  had  expected 
a  rather  older  lady." 

"  I've  no  doubt  yon  had." 

And  Aunt  Joan  laughed. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
A  WALK  FROM  THE  STATION. 

MBa  £{UG£NT  fonod  a  good  dekl  to 
oecapjr  her  in  London  at  thia  time.  Ar- 
thut'a  ftSain  were  a  little  conutUcftted  noT 
that.  Instead  of  tetmrning  to  India,  he  waa 
to  leave  the  arm;  and  marry,  Hb  health 
waa  atill  an  anxiety,  and  he  waa  not  (fpiia 
BO  manageable  aa  his  mother  wished,  either 
on  that  sabject  or  others.  He  did  not 
complain  of  hia  fate,  it  wai  tnie  ;  but  hia 
mother,  at  leait,  wat  never  allowed  to 
forget  that  he  had  been  "trapped"  into 
hia  engagement.  Always  a  spoilt  child, 
he  felt  tiut  here  he  had  the  whip-hand 
over  hia  mother.  The  whole  arrangement 
waa  heis.  She  might  have  the  credit  of 
It,  bat  if  there  were  any  biama,  anything 
to  regret^,  anythiBg  ntuatiafaotoir,  tlie 
reapoo^bOity  ior  that  also  would  fall 
on  her. 

Mra,  Nngent  took  all  thia  calmly  enosgh, 
luTiag  guned  her  chief  end,  a  good  mai- 
tiage  for  Arthur.  She  was  a  little  hnrt 
Bometimes  by  his  tone,  which  lacked  aome- 
thing  of  Iti  old  amiability ;  bat  she  liad 
far  too  mnch  good  sense  to  make  thia 
aoytliiiig  of  a  real  grlevanee.  As  long  aa 
Poppy  and  her  annt  were  irith  them,  both 
in  Faria  and  London,  Atthnr'a  onder- 
conent  of  discontent  seemed  too  absnrd, 
too  boyish,  to  want  any  seriooa  considera- 
tion at  all  When  he  was  with  Poppy, 
the  obieot  of  her  first  and  moat  oiunis- 
takeaUe  devotion,  not   a   sliadow   ever 


crossed  hia  face.  His  manner  to  her  was 
ineproachable.  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
believe  him  in  earnest  when  lie  tosaed 
impatiently  away  from  eome  remark  or 
question  of  liiB  mother's,  with  a  sudden 
cloud  on  his  fais  brow,  a  sudden  mattered 
exclamation  of  this  kind — "  Everything's 
an  infernal  boie ! " 
"  Are  not  you  ashamed,  Atthar  t " 
"  Well,  it's  yonr  doing." 
Mra  N'agent  wished  that  the  marriage 
conld  have  been  hurried  on,  coold  have 
taken  place  even  before  Christmas,  but 
this  was  not  easy  to  arrange.  First,  It 
was  nobody's  wish  but  her  own ;  and  then 
there  waa  much  bnuneas  to  be  despatched 
by  lawyera,  Nobody  seemed  to  uilnk  It 
posalble  that  a  landed  proprietor  audi  as 
Miss  Latimer  coold  be  married  off  in  a 
few  weeks  like  any  ordinary  girl.  Even 
the  faithful  Fanny  tomed  a  deaf  ear  to 
Mrs.  ITngent'a  hints  on  this  subject ;  she 
loved  her  niece  and  waa  in  no  hurry  to 
lose  her.  Besides,  she  had  designs  for  a 
really  pretty  wedding  In  the  old  chnrch  at 
Bryans,  in  late  spring  or  early  summer. 
She  knew  that  Poppy  herself  would  like 
this,  and  that  it  woiud  be  very  poptUar  at 
Bryans.  Poppy's  own  feeling  for  the 
people  there  was  by  no  means  without 
reaponae ;  if  they  bdonged  to  her  she  slso 
belonged  to  them,  and  In  their  own  slow 
way  ibey  knew  ib 

Mrs,  Nugent  hod  Iialf  expected  that 
Arthur  would  be  more  like  hia  old  self 
when  be  waa  left  alone  with  her  In  London 
lodgings.  Poppy  and  her  annt  having  gone 
down  to  Biyans.  They  were  to  follow  tnem 
In  about  a  fortnight,  when  Mrs.  Nagent 
had  finished  her  most  pressing  business.  A 
little  later  there  was  to  be  a  shooUng 
party  at  Bryans.  Otto  snd  Alice  Nugent 
were  going  down,  and  a  few  other  old 
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Anendf.  lira.  Nogent  looked  forward  to 
tUs  yiait  m  a  period  of  refreahment ;  and 
her  acUve  mind  rejoieed  in  the  idea 
of  planning  the  many  improvements  in 
Poppy's  old  home  of  which  Fanny  Latimer 
had  talked.  Li  the  meantime  she  was 
ready,  and  expected  Arthur  to  be  ready 
also,  to  attend  to  his  own  business.  With 
a  mixture  of  annoyance  and  amosement 
she  foond  him  restless,  impatient,  nerrons, 
irritable,  idle,  soUnr,  unfit  and  unwilling 
to  attend  to  anything  at  all.  He  was 
languid  and  unwell,  too ;  London  did  not 
agree  with  him.  Poppy  being  gone,  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  any  interest  In  present 
or  future.  Whatever  he  might  have  said 
to  his  mother,  the  truth  appeared  to  be 
that  he  found  life  di£Scult  without  Poppy. 
Mn.  Nugent  smiled  to  herself,  though  she 
felt  a  little  angry,  but  she  was  uways 
indulgent  to  Arthur.  Having  endured 
his  humoun  for  two  or  three  days,  she  at 
last  said  one  morning,  with  a  little  im- 
patience : 

"  After  all,  Arthur,  you  can  do  nothing 
in  London.  Suppose  you  run  down  and 
surprise  them  at  Bryans.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  the  place  is  really 
like,  and  a  breath  of  country  air  would  do 
you  good." 

"Wouldn't  it  bore  them,  don't  you 
thinkf" 

*<  You  are  the  best  judge  of  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Nugent 

Arthur  looked  down.  At  firat  the  cloud 
of  weary  discontent  seemed  to  rest  more 
heavily  than  ever  on  his  droo|&g  eye- 
lids. 

"  He  still  looks  horribly  ill,"  thought 
Us  mother,  with  compunction.  *'  No  won- 
der he  is  cross,  poor  boy.  It  is  too  much 
for  the  sweetest  temper  to  feel  like  that 
when  he  wants  to  go  in  for  all  sorts  of 
things.  He  had  much  better  go  to  Poppy ; 
she  is  the  only  person  who  can  manage 
him  now,  and  I  do  believe  he  adores  her, 
though  he  tries  to  tease  me." 

Arthur  went  down  that  same  day,  pre- 
tending to  the  last  moment  that  he  did 
not  care  to  go,  yet  brightening  visibly 
every  hour  before  he  started.  He  bad 
neither  written  nor  telegraphed;  it  amused 
him  to  see  the  place  for  the  first  time  un- 
expected and  as  a  stranger.  His  mother 
suggested  that  there  might  be  no  con- 
veyance at  the  station. 

**  Ob,  I  shall  get  a  trap  of  some  kind," 
he  said. 

He  was  not  sorry  for  his  rash  confidence^ 
even  when  he  got  out  at  the  quiet  little 


station  and  found  that  in  fact  there  was 
nothing  at  all,  and  that  a  Walk  of  nearly 
two  nmes  lay  between  him  and  Bryans. 
He  left  his  bag  in  the  office,  asked  his  way 
of  the  porter,  and  was  starting  off  along 
the  yellow,  muddy  road,  when  somebody 
came  running  behind  him,  and  he  turned 
round  to  see  the  station-master,  fat,  red, 
and  panting,  snatching  the  cap  off  his  head 
of  curly  hak. 

**I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  excuse  me, 
sir,  but  did  you  expect  the  carriage  to 
meet  you  from  Bryans  Court  1 " 

ArUiur  stared  at  the  man.  At  this  rate 
liis  incognito  did  not  seem  likely  to  last 
long. 

He  was  not  altogether  displeased,  how- 
ever, and  secretly  thought  the  man  a 
genius.  A  pleasant  smile  came  into  his 
eyes  as  he  replied  to  him : 

<<No,  I  did  not»  thank  you." 

He  quite  intended  to  be  popular  among 
his  wife's  people. 

('I  beg  your  pardon,  indeed,  sir.  I 
thought — I  was  going  to  say  that  I  could 
send  a  boy  up  at  once,  if  there  was  any 
mistake  about  the  carriage." 

Arthur  was  amused  at  the  man's  posi- 
tiveness.  Evidently  he  was  very  sure  that 
this  solitary  passenger  could  be  nobody 
but  himself.  It  did  not  suit  him,  how- 
ever, to  have  his  coming  announced  before- 
hand ;  one  of  the  charms  of  the  adventure 
was  the  idea  of  taking  Poppy  by  surprise. 

"No;  much  obliged  to  you,"  he  said. 
''  I  will  send  down  for  my  bag." 

He  walked  away,  leaving  the  station- 
master's  curiosity  unsatisfied.  That  good 
man  spent  some  minutes  staring  after  him, 
till  he  had  crossed  the  bridge  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  shadow,  where  the  road 
ran  through  a  dark  ravine  of  stony  banks 
and  beech-woods. 

''It  is  him,  however,"  he  concluded. 
''He  didn't  say  it  wasn't.  *  And  a  hand- 
some young  fellow,  too,  though  he  looks 
precious  iU." 

Arthur  walked  slowly  up  in  the  damp 
autumnal  shade.  He  was  some  time 
climbing  the  hill  from  the  bridge;  the 
road  was  heavy,  and  he  was  languid  and 
tired,  though  a  certain  excitement  carried 
him  on  in  spite  of  himself.  His  eyes 
wandered  to  right  and  left  through  viatas 
of  grey  stems.  The  woods  were  chiefly 
beech,  varied  by  birch,  fir,  and  holly. 
Near  the  top  of  the  hill  they  broke  away 
on  each  side  into  scattered  groups  of  largo, 
fine  trees,  and  a  few  of  the  grandest  old 
trunks  leaned  forward  half  across  the  road. 
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wUch  still  ran  low  and  maddy  between 
ragged,  uneven  banks.  The  top  of  the  hill 
once  reached,  the  fields,  large  and  sweeping, 
spread  in  broad  slopes  to  distant  woods 
again ;  and  now,  under  the  grey  sky,  all 
the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  trees,  in 
every  shade  of  brown,  yellow,  red,  purple, 
seemed  to  glow  and  bum  more  richly  for 
the  absence  of  the  sun. 

Arthur  looked  at  everything  with 
interest;  trees,  .fields,  low  stone  walls, 
cattle  and  sheep  feeding.  Did  it  all 
belong  to  Poppy  f  The  capabilities  of 
the  country  for  sport  occupied  him  more 
than  its  present  singular  beauty.  Poppy 
had  given  him  glowing  accounts  of  the 
hunting  in  which  she  delighted.  Arthur 
himself,  though  not  a  very  keen  sportsman, 
felt  more  interest  in  shooting,  and  was 
haunted  by  doubts  and  fears  as  to  whether 
the  keepers  were  likely  to  have  done  their 
duty  during  these  years  with  no  master  to 
rule  over  them. 

Walking  was  more  pleasant  on  this  higher 
ground,  where  the  road  had  broad  green 
margins,  and  sweet  fresh  whi£fii  of  air,  cool 
and  reviving,  came  blowing  with  a  smell 
of  grass  and  earth  across  the  fields.  It 
did  not  seem  very  long  before  the  viDage 
roofs  came  in  sight,  half  hidden  as  they 
were  by  the  trees  that  clustered  every- 
where. The  road  ran  slightly  downhill 
into  the  village,  approaching  the  level  of 
the  river  and  its  bridge.  On  the  opposite 
slope  Arthur  could  now  see  the  grey 
church  tower,  with  a  background  of  woods 
and  a  foreground  of  thatched  cottages. 
Above  and  beyond  again,  from  this  point, 
he  could  see  chimneys  rising  in  the  midst 
of  trees. 

<'  There  It  is  1 "  he  thought. 

He  did  not  wish  to  aek  his  way. 
Finding  himself  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
village,  where  two  roads  met,  he  did  not 
realise  that  the  left-hand  road,  which  did 
not  look  much  more  than  i|  country  lane, 
would  take  him  straight  up  to  the  Court 
gates  and  avenue,  or  that  by  going  that 
way  he  would  gain  a  much  finer  first 
impresdon  of  his  future  home.  He  walked 
on  by  the  more  frequented  road,  which 
led  along  the  village  street^  over  the 
bridge,  uphill  again,  turning  to  the  left 
to  pass  the  church,  then  on  by  farms  and 
cottages,  past  the  old  house  at  the  comer. 
Here  he  came  to  a  standstill.  He  saw 
nobody ;  only  a  few  women  and  children 
had  gaoed  after  him  as  he  came  through 
the  village.  Now  he  must  certainly  be 
close  to  the  Court;  but  where  was  its 


entrance )  He  was  a  little  shy  of  going  in 
at  what  looked  like  back  gates,  coming 
upon  servants  or  garden  men,  stealing  upon 
Poppy  in  some  unauthorised  way. 

"  ril  try  this  lane,"  he  thought  "  It  may 
lead  round  to  the  front  somehow.  The 
house  looks  south,  I  know,  and  there  is  an 
avenue  leading  straight  up.  This  may 
bring  me  into  iV* 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  he  opened  the 
little  green  gate,  and  turned  into  the  mossy 
path  that  Poppy  herself  had  come  down 
not  many  minutes  before  on  her  way  to 
Church  Corner. 

Arthur  was  a  little  flushedi  both  with 
his  walk  and  its  difficulties.  As  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  dark,  yellow  -  carpeted 
shade,  he  rather  wished  that  he  had  sent  a 
telegram  to  say  he  was  coming.  He  had  not 
bargained,  indeed,  for  a  two-mile  walk  on 
frightfully  muddy  roads  before  presenting 
himself  to  Poppy.  He  was  tired,  and  the 
state  of  his  boots  was  disgraceful  There 
was  something  which  made  a  man  rather 
nervous,  too,  in  the  stillness,  the  loneliness 
of  this  palace  in  the  woods.  There  was 
something  deathlike  in  it. 

*'  I  wouldn't  live  here  all  the  year  round 
for  twice  the  money,"  thought  the  young 
soldier  as  he  walked  slowly  on.  ''It's 
awfully  depressing." 

Then  the  whole  world  came  to  life  sud- 
denly. A  wind  shook  the  trees — the  same 
little  gust  which  sent  the  rose-branch  tap- 
ping againstoldFarrant'sparlour-window — 
and  a  gleam  of  pale  exquisite  sunshine  shot 
suddenly  through  the  trembling  twigs  and 
glittering  leaves  which  turned  it  to  gold, 
making  that  dark  woodland  cave  a  fairy- 
land of  dancbg  light  and  shadow.  And 
there  in  Arthurs  path,  just  as  if  the  Dryad 
of  the  place  had  travelled  swiftly  home  on 
the  sunbeam,  fresh  and  beautiful  from 
Nature's  own  secret  places,  stood  a  girl — 
Maggie — who  had  come  hurrying  down 
the  path,  and  now  stood  still  from  sheer 
astonishment 

He,  too,  stood  still,  forgetting  everything 
— fat^n^e^mud,  loneliness — ^forgetting  where 
he  was,  why  he  had  come ;  forgetting  all 
the  rules  and  the  fetters  of  daily  life  and 
civilisation;  forgetting  the  existence  of 
Poppy,  of  every  woman  on  earth  except 
this  one,  this  lovely  apparition  of  the  wood, 
whose  eloquent  eyes  met  his,  so  that  for 
two  breathless  moments  they  stood  absorbed 
in  each  other.  Maggie  was  the  first  to 
remember  where  she  was,  and  what  was 
happening.  She  had  known  him  dmost 
instantly ;  but  never  before  In  her  life  had 
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ahe  met  a  man  of  Arthur's  kind  and  ap- 
pearancoi  and  the  fascinated,  amazed  admi- 
ration in  those  beantifol  brown  eyes  of  his 
held  her  speechless.  Then  a  sadden  con- 
fosion  turned  her  pale  cheeks  pink ;  her 
eyes  felli  and  she  was  passing  quickly  on 
when  Arthur  took  his  hat  off  and  spoke  in 
his  sentlest,  politest  tones  : 

"would  you  be  so  very  good  as  to  tell 
me  U  this  is  the  right  way  to  Bryans 
Court!" 

Maggie  would  not  look  at  him  agaia 
Her  heart  was  beating  violently,  and  she 
felt  herself  trembling  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  sensation  she  did  not  the  least 
understand.  She  pointed  along  the  path 
without  speaking. 

Arthur,  though  he  turned  that  way,  still 
looked  at  her,  and  with  increasing  curiosity 
now  that  his  first  surprise  was  past.  Who 
could  she  be  1  She  was  well-dressed ;  her 
simplicity  had  an  elegance  of  its  own ;  yet 
there  was  something  unconventional^  some- 
thiug  village-like,  in  the  little  red  shawl 
which  was  thrown  round  her  shoulders. 
It  was  very  becoming,  quite  as  much  so  as 
her  round  straw  hat  with  the  red  ribbon, 
but  more  puzzling  and  unusual.  With  a 
sudden  wish  to  make  her  speak,  Arthur 
hastened  to  say : 

<*  Thank  you.  But  Is  it  quite  easy  1  I 
can't  lose  my  way,  can  I )  .  I  am  afraid  I 
have  made  some  mistake.  Have  I  any 
business  here  9 " 

*'0h,  yes,"  said  the  girl,  recovering 
hersdf. 

Her  eyes  began  to  laugh.  Arthur,  who 
had  half  expected  that  the  sound  of  her 
voice  would  bring  disenchantment,  listened 
to  its  pretty  tones  with  a  new  fascination. 

"  This  is  a  short  cut  to  the  house,"  she 
went  on ;  "  but  it  is  not  very  much  used — 
at  least '' 

"  You  uEe  it  1 " 

"I]  Ob,  yes;  of  course.  You  can't 
possibly  lose  your  way.  Follow  this  path, 
and  it  brings  you  out  into  the  avenue; 
then  you  see  the  liouse  to  your  right,  on 
the  top  of  the  hil]." 

<' Thank  you  so  much.  I  had  puzzled 
out  my  way  from  the  station,  and  began  to 
fear  I  had  gone  wrong." 

<*  Ah,  well,  your  best  way  would  have 
been  to  keep  straight  on  up  the  hill  in- 
stead of  turning  along  the  village.  The 
Court  gates  are  not  far  beyond  theEector's 
house — over  there — and  then  you  have  the 
whole  approach  by  the  avenue,  which  is 
lovely." 

<'StiU,  tlis  path  has  its  charms,"  said 


Arthur,  lingering.  "The  Eector's  house, 
then — Mr.  Cintulon's — it  is  not  very  near 
the  church." 

**  No,  it  is  not  the  real  Bectory."  She 
hesitated  a  moment  and  then  went  on, 
with  a  secret,  desperate  resolve  to  be  quite 
natural.  "  We  ought  not  to  be  strangers, 
perhapp.  I  am  aure  you  are  Captain 
Nugent" 

Her  tone  and  manner  at  this  moment 
were  so  pretty,  so  refined,  that  Arthur  was 
more  puzzled  than  ever.  A  moment  ago 
he  had  decided  that  she  was  a  farmer's 
daughter,  the  belle  of  the  village,  and  a 
lucky  village  too.  Now  he  thought  he 
was  making  some  monstrous  mistake. 
She  was  a  friend  of  Poppy's,  staying  at 
the  Court  Perhaps  even  a  cousin,  a 
lovely  poor  relation.  His  manner  and 
looks  were  a  good  deal  more  guarded,  as 
well  as  a  little  embarrassed,  when  he  spoke 
again  : 

"  Yes,  I  am.  I  ran  down  unexpectedly. 
And  you — forgive  me,  I'm  very  ignorant--- 
you  are  Miss  L^itimer's  friend — I  didn't 
know  you  were  staying  hera" 

"  I'm  not  I  live  in  the  village,"  Miggie 
answered.  ''I  am  her  friend,  Maggie 
Farrant.     You  may  have  heard  my  name." 

*'0h,  of  course  1" 

He  remembered  now  that  Poppy  had 
talked  about  some  girl  in  the  village.  He 
almost  thought,  his  ideas  waking  up 
slowly,  that  he  had  listened  lazily  one  day 
to  a  conversation  between  his  mother  and 
Miss  Fanny  Latimer — something  about 
Thome,  the  artist,  marrjing  somebody. 
This  was  probably  the  giil.  It  seemed  an 
injury,  an  absurdity,  that  no  one  had 
thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  the 
girl's  wonderful  beauty..  That  stodge  of 
an  artist !  Excellent  fellow,  but  how 
could  he  ever  appreciate  such  a  girl  as 
this ) 

*(£y  Jove,  she  is  lovely  1"  he  said  to 
himself. 

Maggie  thought  his  manner  a  little  stiff 
and  shy.  It  made  her  feel  as  if  she  had 
perhaps  been  too  forward  in  recognising 
him,  and  for  a  moment  she  wished  herself 
away.     He  hardly  looked  at  her  now. 

"  Shall  I  find  Miss  Latimer  in  the  house, 
do  you  think  1"  he  said  quietly.  "You 
have  just  been  there  1 " 

" No,  I  haven't,"  Maggie  answered.  "I 
thought  she  would  come  to  me  to-day,  so 
I  just  ran  from  our  garden  along  this  path 
to  see  if  she  was  coming.  But  I  didn't 
see  her,  so  I  came  back.  I  dare  say  you 
will  find  her  in  the  house.    Grood-bye." 
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With  a  quick  little  bend  of  her  head 
she  was  gone.  Arthur  lifted  his  hat 
mechanically.  He  was  beginning  to  speak, 
but  the  girl's  light  figure  was  out  of  sight 
in  an  instant,  even  her  footsteps  unheard 
on  the  soft  moss.  He  was  alone  once 
more  in  the  wood. 

A  little  while  later,  Poppy,  hurrying 
home  with  a  puzzled  mind,  found  him 
strolling  with  her  aunt  in  the  garden. 

Her  welcome  ought  to  have  been  enough 
to  satisfy  any  man.  Aunt  Fanny  walked 
discreetly  away  among  the  flower-beds, 
and  in  the  shade  of  a  great  cedar  Arthur 
held  Poppy  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
sweet  face. 

''  Arthur,  you  look  sad,"  she  whispered. 
*'  Tou  are  tired,  dear." 

''  How  could  J  be  sad !  And  what  are 
those  things  on  your  eyelashes  1 " 

''Oh,  it  is  only  that  I  am  too  happy," 
she  said,,  langliing,  for  it  was  true  that  two 
absurd  tears  h^  to  be  brushed  away. 
*'  Tell  me,  do  you  like  Bryans  t " 

Arthur's  eyes  rested  on  hers  a  moment, 
then  wandered  round  over  green  lawns 
and  golden  sunlit  trees,  and  the  solid  walls 
of  her  old  home. 

*'  Perfect,"  he  said.  ''  I  knew  it  would 
be  like  this.    It  is  just  like  you." 

METZ. 


Metz  is  not  a  cheerful  city.  From  all 
account?,  it  was  rich,  and  strong,  and  lively 
before  the  Franco  -  Prussiui  War.  But 
after  the  signing  of  the  capitulation  on  Oc- 
tober the  twenty-seventh,  1870,  a  new  era 
began  for  it.  Many  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants straightway  deserted  their  native 
place.  Thev  could  not  endure  being  under 
Gterman  rule.  The  siege  itself  had  cost 
them  some  pangs.  From  M.  Mir^chal, 
the  worthy  mayor  of  the  city,  downwards 
In  grade,  all  the  Metzers  had  done  tiheir 
best  to  protract  the  fatal  day.  They  would 
gladly  have  struggled  along  on  a  ration  of 
but  two  hundred  fframmes  of  bread  daQy 
and  a  morsel  of  drivelled  horse-flesh,  iS 
thus  they  could  have  kept  their  city  for 
France.  As  it  was,  the  bread  ration  got  to 
three  hundred  grammes ;  which  was  small 
enough,  considering  that  a  fifth  of  the 
substance  was  mere  bran,  and  the  whole 
was  a  soft,  doughy  material,  ill  apt  to 
fortify  the  weakened  constitutions  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  the  army  under  Bazaine 
wrecked  idl  their  hopes  and  made  their 
hardships  of  no  avail.    On  the  twenty- 


ninth  of  October,  the  Prussians  muched 
stolidly  into  the  old  city  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  civic  coffers,  the  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  all  else  wotth  formal  ap- 
propriation. This  was  the  inevitable  pro- 
logue to  the  subsequent  desertion  of  Metz 
by  its  most  eminent  manufacturers. 

Nowadays,  once  past  the  stiff -built 
sentries  who  guard  the  gates  into  the  city, 
you  soon  reidise  that  little  of  the  Gallic  spint 
is  left  in  Metz.  Twenty  thousand  soldiers 
are  hived  here.  You  come  across  mighty 
barracks  in  every  quarter.  There  are 
miles  of  them  and  of  the  low  red-roofed 
baildings  within  which  are  stored  hundreds 
of  tons  of  grain  and  other  provisions.  It 
will  be  odd  if,  in  crossing  the  Place  Royale, 
you  do  not  get  mixed  up  with  a  battalion 
or  two  of  German  troops  marching  from 
one  baxrack  to  another.  There  is  ul  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  their  style 
of  movement  and  that  of  French  troops. 
The  latter  go  loosely,  with  swinging  arms 
and  cracking  jests,  wluch  send  undissembled 
laughter  far  down  the  lines.  But  the 
Germans  are  the  stereotyped  soldiers  of 
the  nursery  toy-boxes :  rigid  and  silent,  a 
hundred  tread  and  move  like  one.  Their 
very  noses — of  no  artistic  shape,  be  it  said 
— are  idl  carried  at  the  same  angle. 

Curious,  to  the  stranger,  are  the  com- 
ments which  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers 
in  possession  excites  from  the  casualjguests 
at  the  beer-halls  which  look  upon  the  Place 
Boyale.  The  guests  will  be  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two  nationalities.  Of 
these,  the  French  contingent  watch  the 
troops  with  smiles  of  contempt,  which  do 
not  fail  now  and  then  to  irritate  their 
Teuton  neighbours.  When  they  talk  of 
them  they  do  not  shrink  from  expressing 
their  opinion  that  the  (German  rank-and- 
file  are  a  despicable  set  of  clodhoppers, 
without  mind  or  soul  Such  as  they  are, 
they  were  good  enough  to  win  their  way 
to  Paris  in  1870.  Bat  that  was  due  to 
the  demerits  of  the  French  leaders ;  it  will 
be  different  the  next  time.  Man  for  man, 
say  these  native-bom  guests  in  the  beer- 
halls,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
French  soldier  is  the  superior  of  his  German 
rival 

The  German  topers,  on  the  other  hand, 
find  the  spectacle  extremely  elevating. 
They  broaden  their  very  square  shoulders 
to  the  utmost  and  finger  their  moustaches, 
while  from  their  pipes  proceed  puff  after 
puff  of  tobacco  smoke,  which  forms  in  the 
air  the  words  echoing  in  their  minds : 
I'  What  a  fine  nation  is  ours,  to  be  sure ! 
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If  the  French  think  they  will  ever  regdn 
Metz,  they  are  profoondly  in  error  I"  Anon 
the  same  eentimenti  actually  escape  their 
lipe.  Nor  do  they  reatrain  their  voices  oat 
of  chivalrooa  regard  for  the  Frenchmen 
hard  by,  to  whom  the  Grerman  Eagle  is 
an  execrable  bird. 

The  military  spirit  roles  In  Metz  as 
hardly  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  If,  on 
rising  in  the  morning,  yon  look  from  your 
hotel  bedroom  npon  any  of  the  public 
squares,  you  will  see  men  in  uniform  strid- 
ing to  and  fro  with  folios  under  their  arms. 
The  sun  gUnts  upon  their  helmets.  They 
are  mere  underlings  carrjbg  reports  and 
order  books  to  the  apartments  of  the 
officers;  but  how  proud  they  seem  of 
themselves  and  their  cargo  I  If  you  accost 
one  of  them — ^you,  manUestly  a  civilian — 
he  will  turn  upon  you  a  gaze  that  is 
meant  to  be  haughty,  but  is  in  fact  merely 
farcical  in  its  boorish  insolence.  IS'ottiing 
can  be  less  conciliatory  than  the  deport- 
ment of  these  men.  Politeness  is  not 
inborn  in  them,  and  they  have  no  chance 
of  acquiring  the  talent 

Ere  you  are  half-dressed  the  clatter  of 
horses  makes  itself  heard  on  the  cobbles  of 
the  square.  These  are  the  steeds  of  the 
officers.  They  are  brought  to  the  doors 
of  the  houses,  and  the  orderly  stands  at 
the  animars  head  with  his  thumb  stuck 
out,  waiting  for  the  moment  when  the 
Major  or  the  Captain  —  whom  you  can 
see  at  his  toilet — shall  descend  and  ac- 
knowledge his  clock -woik  salutation. 
Perchance,  in  the  interval,  a  brown-eyed 
little  servant-maid  of  Lorraine  comes  forth 
from  the  next  door  and  pretends  to  clean 
the  bell-handle  and  other  brass-work. 
Clearly  this  is  the  soldier's  opportunity  for 
a  little  honest  recreation.  The  brown  eyes 
look  kindly  at  him,  for  though  he  is  an 
enemy  he  has  a  splendid  chest,  and,  more- 
over, the  girl  was  bom  two  or  three  years 
after  the  Germanisation  of  Metz.  Perhaps 
a  few  slight  feats  of  coquetry  ensue ;  but 
they  rather  mystify  than  delight  the 
warrior*  He  continues  to  stand  with  his 
thumbs  stuck  out  and  glancing  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  with  his  nose  until  he  hears 
his  captain's  martial  clank  on  the  stafrs, 
and  realises^  that  his  ordeal  with  the 
brown-eyed  little  vixen  is  at  an  end. 

If  I  cross  the  road  to  look  at  the 
literature  in  this  or  that  book-shop  of  the 
city,  ten  to  one  three  parts  of  the  books  hi 
the  window  are  on  the  tiresome  subjects  of 
strategy  or  tactics  bx  the  field,  campdgns 
in  every    century,  and  memoirs  <^  the 


Franco-Prussian  War  by  combatants  of 
different  grades.  Maps  are  displayed  with 
a  good  deal  of  assumption.  But  they  are 
all  concerned  with  the  historic  siege  of 
which  Germany  is  so  proud. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  photographers' 
shops.  Infinite  is  the  number  of  capped 
and  besworded  warriors  who  stare  from  the 
windows  upon  a  world  which  must  get 
mortally  weary  of  them.  They  are  shown 
in  troops,  as  well  as  singly.  The  back- 
ground of  a  beer-hall,  with  incidental 
adornments  of  foaming  mugs  and  cups,  adds 
to  the  grace  of  the  pictures.  A  heaity 
race  of  round-cheeked,  full-lipped  men, 
widi  chests  upon  which  you  might  bidld  a 
house  j  but  for  all  that  very  monotonous 
to  behold,  and  not  nearly  as  interesting  as 
the  fair  ladies  with  which  other  photo- 
graphers, in  towns  unfortified  by  Yauban 
and  not  "full  of  powder"— so  a  (German 
officer  described  Metz  to  me — ^are  content 
to  beautify  thefr  windows. 

The  wonder  is  that  the  military  mania 
in  Metz  has  not  gone  a  little  farther,  and 
that  all  the  householders  and  tram  men 
are  not  soldiers  in  mufti.  The  ticket- 
offices  at  the  railway  stations  are  in  the 
hands  of  German  damsels,  who  do  not 
treat  a  strange  accent  with  much  civility. 
It  seems  as  if  they,  at  any  rate,  have  con- 
tracted the  all-prevailing  tone  of  military 
brusqueness,  suspicion,  and  brevity. 

But,  though  it  has  already  done  much, 
the  spirit  of  Germanisation  in  Metz  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  eliminate  the  French 
tone  entirely  from  the  city.  There  are 
quarters,  notably  in  the  older  parts,  where 
one  sees  few  or  no  Teuton  names  over  the 
bowed  shop-windows,  some  of  which  have 
been  witnesses  of  worse  sieges  than  that 
of  1870.  They  are  lamshackle,  frregular 
houses,  and  their  occupants  are  like  unto 
them.  If  the  momentary  outburst  of  red 
republicanism  during  the  siege  of  1870 
hsMi  gained  anything  of  a  footing,  it  is 
from  these  purlieus  of  Metz  that  we  sup- 
porters of  the  cause  would  have  come.  As 
it  was,  however,  the  city  endured  its 
miseries  in  an  honourable  manner.  Nor 
was  it  the  fault  of  the  indigent  inhabitants 
that  the  capitulation  was  hastened  by  one 
single  hour. 

Here,  too,  the  mortality  In  September 
and  October,  1870,  was  most  heavy,  after 
that  of  the  ambulance  stations.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise.  The  people 
had  indifferent  water  to  drlnk^-the  purer 
sources  of  Gorze  having  been  severed — the 
bread  was  bad,  the  meat  and  brotti  came 
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from  famished  horses  too  weak  to  walk  to 
the  slanghter-honses,  there  was  such  a 
deficiency  of  salt  that  it  rose  to  ten  and 
twelve  francs  a  pound,  and  the  air  was 
poisoned  with  the  fames  of  typhoid  which 
soon  got  a  terrible  grip  of  the  town. 
Daring  the  later  months  of  1870,  no  fewer 
than  a  tenth  of  the  poor  of  Metz  foand 
their  way  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Chambi^re 
Island. 

Bazaine's  eight-score  thousand  soldiers 
and  the  richer  dtizens  did  what  they  could 
for  their  poorer  brethren.    Bat  it  was  not 
very  much.     A  collection  was  made,  and 
with  the  hundred  thousand  francs  thus 
obtained,  oil,  rice,  sugar,  and  broth  were 
distributed  in  small  quantities  where  they 
were  most  needed.    Horseflesh,  also,  was 
allotted  to  them  gratis— at  first  of  the 
lowest  quality,  subsequently  of  a  better 
kind.    Firewood,  a  most  rare  commodity, 
was  only  avaUable  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity.    They  held  out  as  best  they 
could;    but  even  after  the  siege,  when 
charitable  associations  from  England,  Bel- 
gium, and  elsewhere  were  pouring  their 
cargoes  of  nutritious  things  into  the  city, 
they  continued  to  die  in  disproportionate 
numbers  in  consequence  of  their  privations. 
The  Ghambi^re  Inland,  which  includes 
the  north  of  Metz,  is  an  interesting  part 
of  the  city.      The  main  stream  of  the 
Moselle  flows  to  the  west  of  |t,  and  a 
branch  loops  round  it  on  the  east.    Under 
the  German  rule  it  serves  as  an  admirable 
exercise  ground  for  the  military.     Hero, 
too,  in  long  rows,  are  the  granaries,  which 
have  been  designed  to  keep  the  city  from 
being  starved  into  a  resurrender  by  any 
sudden  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the 
two  Powers.     On  certain  blank  spaces  you 
may  see  low-lying  stones  inscribed  with 
the  simple  words,  "  Eespect  to  the  dead ! '' 
There  is  no  indication  as  to  the  quality  of 
these  dead.    They  may  have  been  French 
or  German  soldiers,  or  the   paupers  of 
Metz-;  or  they  may  even  have  lain  here 
since  the  siege  of  1814,  when  more  than 
ten  thousand  men  and  women  died  in  the 
hospitals,  mainly  through  overerowdbg. 

On  this  island  the  cliief  hospital  of  1870 
did  admirable  work  through  the  siege.  It 
was  designed  and  built  in  about  a  month, 
and  liad  an  average  population  of  about 
two  thousand  soldiers  until  the  end  of  the 
siege.  Thanks  to  the  sanitary  and  other 
preeaations,  typhus  paid  no  visit  to  the 
Polygene,  as  the  hospital  was  called.  It 
carried  off  about  seventeen  hundred  people 
elsewhere  within  the  city  gates;  but  the 


wisdom  of  the  architects  and  the  airiness 
of  the  site  kept  the  invalids  of  the  island 
hospital  exempt. 

Bight  at  the  extremity  of  the  island, 
where  the  two  streams  reunite,  Metz's 
cemetery  is  situated.  It  is  cheek  by  jowl 
with  a  neat|  compact  little  circular  earth- 
work, provided  with  moat,  guns,  and 
sentries.  Beyond  are  the  wooded  hills 
towards  Thionville,  and  the  villages  of  the 
norl^-east.  The  Prussians  hdd  these 
heights  and  villages  to  within  a  respectable 
distance  of  Fort  St.  Jnlien.  Now  and 
agafai  —  though  far  too  infrequently  to 
satisfy  the  impetuous  Metzers — Bazaine 
ordered  a  sortie  against  the  enemy.  But 
his  efforts  to  cut  a  road  to  the  north  were 
futile ;  and  they  only  resulted  in  recruits 
for  the  Polygene  and  other  ambulances, 
and  in  more  graves  in  the  cemetery. 

It  was  from  the  many  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  tiiat  the  peasants  flocked 
into  the  city  when  the  almost  incredible 
news  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  armies 
In  the  east  reached  them.  They  trooped 
through  the  gates  in  embarrassing  crowds, 
not  always  with  much  in  thefr  hands,  or 
in  the  carts  which  accompanied  them. 
Thus  the  population  was  soon  raised  from 
forty-eight  thousand  to  seventy  thousand. 
When  Bazdne's  army  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  came  to  be  added 
to  the  other  mouths  which  had  to  be  fed, 
it  was  clear  to  the  corporation  of  the  city 
that  unless  a  successf  cu  sortie  were  made, 
and  that  speedily,  starvation  would  bring 
Metz  to  the  feet  of  Yon  Moltke  long  ere 
its  proper  time. 

That  was,  in'  fact,  what  happened.  There 
were  provisions,  though  in  no  great 
quantities,  in  tiie  forts  of  St  Qaentb, 
Qaeuleu,  and  St.  Jnlien,  at  the  capitula- 
tion. Bat  it  was  of  no  use  for  the  big 
guns  of  these  mighty  fortresses  to  attempt 
any  longer  to  defend  a  city  which  had  not 
two  days'  rations  of  bread  left  in  it. 

In  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  old 
stained  window  to  the  right  of  the  east 
end  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mefz^  the  words 
«  Esperanoe  Avoir "  may  be  read  as  part 
of  the  ancient  device.  The  window,  like 
its  neighbours,  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of  its 
ruby  and  mellow  purple  hues  are  lovely  in 
the  extreme.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
history  of  the  windows,  except  that  they 
are  nearly  four  hundred  years  old.  But 
this  motto,  ''Be  hopeful,"  has  no  doubt 
gone  significantly  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Metzars  in  more  than  one  crisis.    In  1870 
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the   French  Oovemment  did   not   even 
suppose  that  this  strong  place  would  be 
assfdied  by  the  enemy.    Daring  the  earlier 
days  of  the  blockade  the  Metzers  them- 
selves did  not  take  it  seriously.    They  did 
what  they  coold  for  the  wounded,  who 
were  brought  in  by  the  scores  of  waggon- 
loads,  and  confidently  awaited  the  coimng 
of  MacMahon.    When  MacMahon  should 
appear  from  the  south  or  the  west,  then 
the  Prussians  would   doubtless   take  to 
their  heels  and  scuttle  back  across  the 
frontier  over  which  they  had   had   the 
impudence  to  tread.    But  MacMahon  came 
not,  and  Bazaine  stayed  comparatively  in- 
active.   The  Mayor  and  the  Town  Council 
sat  didly  in  consideration  of  the  matter  of 
supplies.    The  officers  of  the  army  bought 
a  deal  more  things  from  the  provision 
shops  than    seemed    necessary  for  their 
support  during  the  few  days  or  a  week  or 
two  of   their  anticipated  rest  after  the 
fatigues   of    Gravelotte    and   Rezonville. 
There  were    no    new  stores   to   replace 
those  which  were  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  warehouses.     A.t  length  decrees  were 
issued  about  bread  and  horseflesh  j   and 
then  the  people  understood  with  what  they 
were  threatened. 

But  towards  the  close  of  October,  these 
words  ''Avoir  Esp^rance"  on  the  fair 
chancel  window  of  the  Cathedral  must 
have  seemed  very  illusory  to  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  grand  old  building.  Out- 
side a  lean  and  woebegone  populace,  with 
spectral  horses  being  supported  on  their 
way  to  the  butcheries,  funeral  processions, 
and  camps  of  the  wounded  and  fever- 
stricken  in  every  public  square.  Cold 
weather,  with  unusually  heavy  rain,  did 
not  add  to  their  enlivenment.  At  the 
Polygone  hospital  the  mud  was  more  than 
ankle -deep  for  a  long  time.  Fuel  was 
nearly  as  scarce  as  beefsteaks.  The  music 
of  the  cannon  from  the  forts  and  the 
answering  guns  of  the  enemy  had  lost 
their  interest-  to  the  people.  These  were 
too  listless  to  care  to  perch  on  the  high 
places  in  and  near  the  city  to  watch  the 
puffs  of  smoke  and  listen  to  the  reports. 

From  their  own  army  rumours  of  the 
impending  disaster  had  already  begun  to 
circulate.  The  authorities  had  tried  to 
pave  the  way  by  hinting  at  the  likelihood 
of  a  bombardment  of  the  city.  The  fire- 
men were  summoned  and  exercised  that 
they  might  be  prepared  for  their  work. 
The  fire-engines  were  set  in  the  public 
places,  and  tanks  of  water  were  got  ready. 
It  was   an    absurd    piece    of   chicanery. 


Until  the  outer  forts  had  yielded,  Metz 
was  never  likely  to  be  reduced  to  fear  of 
this  kind.  But  for  the  moment  it  seemed 
to  influence  some  —  not  many  —  of  the 
citizens.  Better  a  capitulation  than  that 
their  fine  old  city  should  be  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  they  with  it 

The  civic  leaders  protested  in  vain 
against  the  negotiations  which  were  in 
movement  between  Bazaine  and  the 
enemy.  They  would  willingly  have  pushed 
the  siege  up  to  the  point  at  which  all  the 
weakly  ones  would  have  died  inevitably. 
This,  too,  not  from  bravado,  recklessness, 
and  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  others, 
but  from  patriotism  alone.  Yet  it  was  no 
use.  *'The  torture  of  ignorance,  doubt, 
and  powerlessness  —  such  was  our  lot 
during  the  weary  weeks  of  the  siege 
which  eventuated  in  our  ruin."  So  said 
one  of  the  citizens  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
many. 

Thus,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October, 
the  Prussians  entered  the  city  which  had 
so  well  withstood  them.  They  were  as 
eager  at  the  end  of  the  siege  as  the  Metzers 
were  disconsolate.  Many  of  them  had  not 
slept  in  a  bed  for  two  months. 

He  must  be  a  shrewd  prophet  who  can 
foretell  when  the  streets  and  forts  of  Metz 
will  retake  to  themselves  their  old  names. 


THE   STOEY   OF    SOME   OLD 
MONOPOLIES. 


' 

I 


i 


The  thoughtful  student  of  the  com- 
mercial history  of  our  country  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the 
proverb  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  We  hear  comment,  for  instance, 
on  "corners/'  and  "rings/'  and  "syndi- 
cates," and  on  *'  balling  "  and  "  bearing,'^ 
as  if  these  were  modem  inventions — as 
if,  indeed,  the  ''  corner  "  were  an  ingenious 
American  ^'notion"  imported  across  the 
Atlantic  for  the  discomfiture  of  innt>cent 
Britons.  But  the  modern  <' corner"  is 
just  a  nineteenth  century  version  of  the 
seventeenth  century  monopoly. 

Again,  we  discuss  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions of  the  depression  of  trade,  and 
appoint  a  Boyal  Commission  to  investigate 
the  subject,  as  if  it  were  a  novel  branch  of 
political  study.  So  long  ago  as  1620— and 
we  are  not  sure  that  even  that  was  the 
first  public  enquiry  of  the  kind — a  Eoyal 
Commission  of  twelve  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
trade.     Ttiey  did  investiga!ie  and  report 
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from  time  to  time,  and  one  of  the  resnlts 
of  their  snggestions  was  the  appointment 
of  a  Standing  Committee,  or  Commission, 
on  Trade,  to  keep  permanent  watch  over 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  to  report 
periodically  to  Parliament,  and  to  saggest 
remedies  whenever  they  had  any  to 
suggest. 

This  Commission  was  appointed  in 
1622,  and  it  has  a  special  bearing  upon 
our  present  subject,  because  among  the 
numerous  matters  which  were  referred  to 
it  for  condderation  were:  whether  the 
ordinances  of  the  merchant  -  adventurers 
and  other  societies  of  merchants  and 
handicraftsmen  unduly  raised  the  price  of 
woollen  cloth;  how  far  the  trading  com- 
panies acted  as  a  restraint  on  trade ;  the 
advisability  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  out- 
siders by  making  trade  more  free  and 
open;  the  best  means  of  achieving  this 
object  with  a  due  regard  to  the  necessary 
regulation  of  trade ;  and  how  far  joint-stock 
companies  were  beneficial  or  otherwise. 
Currency,  shipping,  and  the  navigation  laws 
were  also  referred  to  this  Commission,  which 
thus  seems  to  have  been  charged  with 
the  investigation  of  matters  which  recent 
Parliaments  have  divided  among  a  whole 
series  of  Boyal  Commissions,  as  well  as 
with  an  enquiry  analogous  to  that  recently 
instituted  in  America  into  the  operations 
of  trusts  and  syndicates. 

Tet  all  this  was  two  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago.  Then,  as  now,  our 
trade  was  declarod  by  pessimists  to  be 
vanishing  away,  and  our  commercial  ex- 
tinction to  be  imminent  Then,  as  now, 
the  country  was  '*  going  to  the  dogs.''  It 
has  been  going  for  centuries,  and  the  dogs 
must  be  rather  weary  of  waiting. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  old 
monopolies  and  trading  privileges,  which 
peculiarly  marked  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  They  began  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  attained 
their  full  height  and  most  oppressive 
influence  under  good  Qaeen  Bess,  who  had 
a  pretty  taste  for  ttade,  as  well  as  for 
gallant  gentlemen  -  adventurers.  Now, 
monopoly,  as  defined  by  old  McCuUocb, 
is  "a  grant  from  the  Crown,  or  other 
competent  auUiority,  conveying  to  some 
one  individual  the  sole  right  of  buying, 
selling,  making,  importing,  exporting,  eta, 
soma  one  commodity  or  set  of  commo- 
dities,'' and  the  House  of  Stuart  have  been 
commonly  regarded  as,  if  not  the  parents, 
at  least  the  perpetrators,  of  the  grossest  of 
the  monopolies. 


Monopolies  were  quite  common  in  Eng- 
land, however,  long  before  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  while  it  was  under  a  Stuart,  James 
the  First,  that  an  Act  was  passed  declaring 
void  all  monopolies  for  the  sole  buying, 
selling,  and  making  of  goods,  excepting 
patents  for  fourteen  years  for  any  new 
process  or  new  manufacture.  This,  in- 
deed, was  the  first  step  towards  Free 
Trade,  but  we  are  more  concerned  just 
now  with  the  events  which  led  to  it. 
The  Tudors  were  really  the  great  creators 
of  monopolies,  and  Elizabeth  was  the 
greatest  developer  of  them. 

Hallam  records  that  all  through  the 
sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  patents  to  deal  exclusively 
in  particular  articles  were  granted  so 
lavishly  to  the  courtiers  that  hardly  a 
commodity  remained  free.  Even  salt« 
leather,  and  coal  were  the  subjects  of 
patents,  the  list  of  which,  when  read  over 
in  Parliament  in  1601,  was  so  long  that  a 
Member  asked  incredulously,  ''Is  not 
bread  among  the  number  %  " 

The  practice  was  for  the  favoured 
courtiers  to  sell  their  patents  of  monopoly 
to  companies  of  merchants — or  syndicates, 
as  we  should  call  them  nowadays — to  work 
them.  Rival  political  parties  struggled, 
not  to  redress  the  grievances  under  which 
the  people  groaned,  but  to  obtain  a  share 
of  the  profits.  If  Essex  held  a  monopoly  of 
sweet  wine,  Bdeigh  held  one  of  cards ;  in- 
deed, it  is  hard  to  say  how  many ''  patents  " 
either  of  them  held  from  first  to  last. 

It  has  been  said  by  Macaulay  that  some 
of  the  most  odious  of  the  patents  of 
monopoly  passed  the  Great  Seal  while  it 
was  in  charge  of  Lord  Bicon,  including 
that  granted  to  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and 
to  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  (immortalised  by 
Massinger  as  Sir  Giles  Oirerreach  and 
Justice  Greedy),  for  the  exclusive  manu- 
facture of  gold  and  silver  laco>  This 
patent  is  characterised  by  the  historian  as 
the  most  disgraceful  in  our  history,  not  only 
because  it  covered  spurious  manufacture 
and  fraudulent  dealing,  but  also  because  the 
patentees  were  armed  with  unprecedented 
and  scandalous  powers  which  enabled 
them  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  homes,  and 
to  arrest  persons  alleged  to  be  interlopers 
in  the  trade.  The  shameful  manner  in 
which  such  powers  could  be  exercised  can 
be  well  imagined.  Bacon  was  not  only  a 
party  to  the  granting  of  this  patent,  but 
also  a  strong  supporter  of  the  patentees 
and  a  protector  of  their  rights,  when  these 
were  assailed.    Macaulay  infers  that  B  juson 
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WM  the  creature  of  Backingham  in  the 
matter  of  this  and  other  patents,  and  that 
"  certain  of  the  house  of  Yilliers  were  to 
go  shares  with  Overreach  and  Greedy  in 
the  plunder  of  the  pnbUc."  Other  writers 
exonerate  Bacon  from  the  graver  charge, 
and  credit  him  only  with  the  desire  to 

1)reserve  the  Boyal  Prerogative,  and  In  a 
etter  to  Essex,  who,  as  has  been  said, 
held  a  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  Bacon 
advised  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
monopolies, ''  or  any  oppressions." 

The  curious  thing  is  that  while  it  was 
contrary  to  common  law  to  grant  a 
monopoly  to  any  person  of  the  sole  right 
of  buyinffi  selling,  making,  or  using  any- 
thing in  hindrance  of  the  lawful  trade  of 
any  other  person,  it  was  the  acknowledged, 
or  at  all  events  the  unquestioned,  right 
of  the  Sovereign  to  make  a  special  grant 
for  a  specified  time  of  special  privileges. 
One  of  the  earliest  recorded  exercises  of 
tliis  prerogative  is  that  of  a  grant  to  one 
Peter  de  Perarlis,  in  exchange  for  a  pay- 
ment of  twenty  marks,  of  the  sole  right  to 
sell  **salt  fishes."  This  grant  takes  us 
away  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  Tlien 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  to  the  special 
privileges  granted  by  Edward  the  Third  to 
the  Flemish  weavers  we  owe  the  naturalisa- 
tion of  the  woollen  industry  In  this  country. 

Indeed,  bad  and  indefensible  as  the 
system  of  monopolies  war,  the  genesis  of 
many  of  our  present  leading  industries 
may  be  traced  to  them — just  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  present  enormous  foreign 
commerce  may  be  traced  in  the  operations 
of  the  great  chartered  Trading  Companies, 
who  enjoyed  monopolies  of  trade  with 
certain  regions. 

Thu0,  one  of  the  first  patents  granted  by 
Elizabeth  was  to  two  merchants  of  Ant- 
werp, Anthony  Dollyne  and  John  Carye, 
for  the  making  of  glass.  The  patent  was 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  under  its  pro- 
tection glass-makers  were  brought  from  the 
Yosges,  and  a  regular  manufacture  estab- 
lished in  England,  which  was  only  sus- 
pended by  a  difficulty  about  fuel 

In  the  same  way  another  patent  granted 
to  foreigners  for  wire  -  drawing  by 
machinery,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  industry  In  wire-working.  And  in 
1588  Sir  Jolm  Spielman  erected  a  paper- 
mill  at  Dartmouth,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  Qaeen,  as 
the  pioneer  of  paper-making  in  this  country, 
conducting  his  operations  under  a  license, 
which  gave  him  the  monopoly  of  ''the 
Bole    gathering    of    all    rags    and    other 


articles  necessary^for  making  paper  ''for 
ten  years. 

Mr.  Stephen  DoweU,  the  author  of  *'  The 
History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes,"  says  that 
no  great  amount  of  revenue  accrued  to 
the  Crown  from  the  granting  of  these 
monopolies,  a  statement  which  is  repeated 
by  Mr.  Hewins  in  his  little  work  on 
"  English  Trade  and  Finance  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century."  But  this  is  by  no  means 
beyond  doubt.  We  have  seen  what  has  been 
suggested  of  the  gold-lace  monopoly,  and 
the  case  of  Alderman  Abell  and  Eichard 
Eilvert  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First 
seems  to  tell  another  story.  These  worthies 
obtained  from  the  King  an  exclusive 
patent  for  the  sale  of  wine,  and  their 
dealings  were  the  subject  of  a  special 
enquiry  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  that  they 
'*  deceived  the  King  of ''  a  matter  of  fifty- 
seven  thousand  pounds,  for  which  they 
were  severely  punished. 

To  come  back  to  more  jostifiable  mono- 
polies, It  would  seem  that  we  owe  the 
foundation  of  the  manufacture  of  sail-doth 
— a  business  before  1590  wholly  In  the 
hands  of  the  French  —  to  a  patent  for 
**  pouldavie  "  granted  by  Elizabeth.  Then 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  a  patent 
granted  to  Sir  Bobert  Maunsell  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass  seems  to  have  tevived 
a  suspended  industry;  and  another  to  Lord 
Digby  for  smelting  iron  with  coal,  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our  national  trade. 

lo  Ciiarles  the  First's  time,  too,  an 
ingenious  attempt  was  made  by  tlie  for^ 
mation  of  corporations  to  evade  the  law 
against  monopolies  passed  In  the  reign  of 
James  the  First—a  law,  however,  which 
excepted  newly  Invented  manufactures  and 
arts  not  practised  before  in  the  country. 
Thus  the  Corporation  of  Soap-boilers  was 
formed,  and  obtained  a  patent  from  the 
King,  on  a  payment  of  ten  thousand  poimds 
and  the  promise  to  pay  a  duty  of  eight 
pounds  per  ton  on  all  soap  manufactured. 
This  was  ordained  as  "  for  the  well-order- 
ing of  the  making  of  soft  soap'*;  but 
really  in  order  to  help  the  King's  finances, 
and  to  enrich  the  monopolists. 

The  monopoly  which  aroused  thestrongest 
opposition  in  the  time  of  Elf  zabeth  was  that 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Balt^  where- 
by the  price  of  that  necessary  was  enor- 
mously raised.  Next  only  to  this  in  point 
of  hardship  were  accounted  the  monopolies 
for  the  selling  of  salt-fish  and  the  making 
of  vhiegar.  Other  monopolies  were  for 
currants,  iron,  powder,  cards,  ox-shIn  bonesy 
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train-oO,  leather,  certain  cloth  fabrics,  pot- 
aeheBy  aniseed,  sea-coal,  steel,  aqna-vitse  (d 
monopoly  of  Drake's,  by  the  wayX  brushes. 

Sots,  saltpetre,  lead,  oO,  dice,  calamin-stone, 
ried  pUohuxlSi  tobacco  pipes,  bottles, 
starch,  and  many  others.  la  the  time  of 
King  James  the  monopolies  accounted  the 
most  oppressive  were  those  on  gold-lace 
and  silyerlace  (already  referred  to),  inns, 
and  ale-houses.  The  list  was  increased  by 
Charles  under  various  pretexts,  so  that 
there  was  point  In  the  attack  which  Cul- 
pepper made  on  the  monopolists  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  in  1610.  "  These  men," 
he  said,  "like  the  frogs  of  Egypt^  have 
gottan  possession  of  our  dwellings,  and  we 
have  scarce  a  room  free  from  them.  They 
sup  In  our  cup,  they  dip  In  our  dish,  they 
sit  by  our  fire ;  we  find  them  in  the  dye- 
vat,  the  wash-bowk,  and  the  powdering- 
tub;  they  share  with  the  .butler  hi  Us 
box;  they  have  marked  and  scaled  us  from 
head  to  foot.  They  have  a  vizard  to  hide 
the  brand  made  by  that  good  law  in  the  last 
Parliament  of  King  James;  they  shelter 
themselves  under  t£e  name  of  a  Corpora- 
tion; they  make  bye-laws  which  serve 
their  turn  to  squeeza  us  and  fill  their 
purposes."  Is  not  this  precisely  what  is 
complained  of  to-day  in  certain  trusts  and 
syndicates  in  America  1 

To  return,  however,  to  the  grant  of 
patents  of  monopoly  in  what  have  become 
great  industries.  One  of  these,  about 
1604,  was  to  the  Earl  of  Sheffield  for  the 
sole  manufacture  of  alum  in  Yorkshire. 
This  was  a  case,  however,  in  which  mono- 
poly did  not  ensure  profit ;  for  after 
working  some  time  Lord  Sheffield  and  his 
partners  found  that  they  had  lost  over 
thirty  thousand  pounds — an  immense  sum 
In  those  days — and  needed  more  capital. 
They  got  some,  and  also  obtained  an  ex- 
tension of  their  monopoly  to  all  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  StQl  they  lost  money 
— another  forty  thousand  pounds — and,  as 
the  chronicler  quabtlv  hath  it,  "  no  iJlomes 
made  to  benefit,  although  the  price  was 
raised  at  a  certaintie,  and  all  foreign 
allomes  prohibited  to  come  in."  The  in- 
dustry struggled  alonff,  however,  and  ulti- 
mately acqmred  considerable  dimensions. 
It  still  survives,  we  believe,  even  unto  this 
day,  In  Yorkshire,  but  has  become  of  more 
importance  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  price  ''was  raised  at  a  certaintie" 
in  the  case  of  alum,  as  we  see ;  but  this 
was^  not  so  serious  a  matter  as  artificially 
raisins  the  prices  of  salt,  tin,  stone  and 
glass  bottles,  and  other  articles  in  common 


use.  It  was  stated,  when  the  agitation 
against  monopolies  was  taken  up  with 
vigour,  that  they  had  raised  the  price  of 
steel  from  twopence  halfpenny  to  fivepenoe 
per  pound,  and  thereby  destroyed  the  trade 
of  all  edge-tool  makers ;  had  doubled  the 
price  of  stone  bottles ;  raised  glasses  from 
one  shilling  and  fourpenoe  to  five  shillings 
a  dozen,  and  the  price  of  starch  from 
eighteen  shillings  to  fifty-six  shillings. 

This  was  before  the  famous  Statute  of 
Monopolies  of  1 624,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  our  present  patent  laws ;  but  even 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  monopolies 
contbiued,  as  we  have  seen,  although  arbi- 
trarily and  illegally.  The  granting  of  these 
monopolies  was  one  of  the  grievances  enu- 
merated in  the  Bemonstrance  presented  to 
King  Charles  in  1640,  when  the  Lords 
prayed  him  to  summon  a  Parliament. 

Oerard  Mdynes,  a  writer  on  economics 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  defined  a  monopoly  as  ''  a  kind  of 
commerce  in  buying,  selling,  changing,  or 
bartering,  usurped  by  a  few,  and  sometiboies 
but  by  one  person,  and  forestalled  from  idl 
others  to  his  or  theire  privet  gaine,  and  to 
the  hurt  and  detriment  of  other  men; 
whereby  of  course,  or  by  authoritie,  the 
libertie  of  kade  is  restrained  from  others, 
whereby  the  monopolist  is  enabled  to  set  the 
price  of  commodities  at  his  pleasure."  But 
he  divided  monopolies  Into  three  classes, 
viz ,  Seasonable,  which  included  such  things 
and  trifles  ''as  are  a  pleasure,"  as  starch, 
cards,  lute-strings,  tobacco ;  Unreasonable, 
such  as  butter,  cheese,  flesh,  fish,  and  neces- 
saries of  life ;  Indifferent,  velvets  and  silks, 
sugar,  spices,  and  other  delicacies  and 
da^ties  not  necessary  to  life. 

Another  writer,  Boger  Coke,  defended, 
or  rather  justified,  the  granting  of  mono- 
polies In  the  case  of  such  luxuries  as 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  wines  and 
brandy,  foreign  fruits,  and  all  sorts  of  lace, 
fine  luien  and  ribbons,  etc.,  on  the  ground 
that  such  luxuries  Impoverish  a  nation 
and  are  best  restricted  to  a  few. 

We  have  seen  how  some  patents  re- 
sulted In  the  founding  of  great  industries, 
and  we  are  about  to  mention  another  in- 
stance, but  it  is  also  the  case  that  some  of 
these  old  patentsretarded  the  developement 
of  an  industry.  Thus  the  steel  monopoly, 
granted  by  Jsimes  to  Sir  Basil  Burke,  did 
not  help  the  developement  of  the  manu- 
facture. The  patent  was  afterwards  can- 
celled, and  a  new  patent  was  granted  to  a 
Frenchman,  who  really  started  the  industry 
in  this  country  some  time  later. 
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An  evenifbl  patent  was  one  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the.  Staflfordshire 
iron  trade. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tnry  iron  in  this  country  was  smelted  with 
charcoal,  and  it  was  estimated  by  a  writer 
of  the  time  that  there  were  some  eight 
hundred  furnaces  and  forges  at  work  in 
1612.  These  were  chiefly  in  Sussex, 
Surrey,  Etnt,  Monmouth,  and  the  Forest 
of  Dean  ;  but  the  industry  was  beginning 
to  make  way  also  in  Yorkshire,  Notting- 
hamshire, and  Staffordshire.  The  manu- 
facture, indeed,  was  extending  so  much 
that  general  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  demand  for  charcoal  was  destined  to 
destroy  the  woods  and  forests  of  the  country. 
Aboub  this  time  a  German  began  to  use  coal 
in  the  smeUbg  of  iron,  and  in  1612  Simon 
Sturtevant  applied  for  and  obtained  a 
patent  to  use  the  same  process  in  England. 
He  was  not  successful,  however,  and  others 
who  attempted  to  follow  hfs  lead  in  York- 
shire and  elsewhere,  also  failed  to  make 
anything  of  it. 

Then  in  1619  Lord  Dudley  began  to 
make  experiments  with  coal  at  his  iron- 
works at  Pensnett,  in  Worcestershire,  and 
found  he  could  work  more  profitably  than 
with  charcoal,  which  was  becoming  scarce 
and  dear.  He  secured  a  patent  of  monopoly, 
and  rapidly  increased  his  output  so  that  he 
was  able  to  sell  pig-iron  for  iour  pounds 
per  ton,  while  charcoal-iron  makers  re- 
quired SIX  pounds;  and  bar-iron  for  twelve 
poundf,  while  the  others  asked  eighteen 
pounds.  This  brought  upon  him  the  oppo- 
sition of  "  the  trade,''  who  endeavoured  to 
get  Dudley's  patent  barred  under  the 
Statute  of  Monopolies.  But  Dudley's  in- 
fluence was  strong,  and  he  obtained  excep- 
tion from  the  Act.  New  furnaces  were 
erected  near  the  coal-pits  at  Sedgeley, 
which  were  attacked  by  a  rabble.  la 
fact,  there  was  opposition  at  every  turn, 
and  the  patent  was  lost  during  the  Civil 
War,  but  it  had  served  its  tarn,  and  the 
smelting  and  manufacture  of  ircn  with 
coal  instead  of  wood  was  an  established 
industry  from  which  much  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  sprupg. 

As  the  supply  of  wood  failed  in  Kent, 
and  Sussex,  and  Sarrey,  the  trade  moved 
to  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  Staffordshire, 
where  was  plenty  of  coal,  and  from  which 
the  rough  metal  was  sent  up  to  Stour- 
bridge, and  Walsall,  and  Wolverhampton, 
at)d  Birmingham,  to  be  made  into  hard- 
ware. 

This  is  but  just  one  example  of  how 


industrial  revolution  may  begin.  It  may 
be  said,  of  course,  that  Dudley's  iron 
patent  w&s  not  to  be  ranked  among  the 
monopolies  which  formed  the  grievances 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, *as  being  rather  a  protection  of 
inventive  enterprise  than  of  privilege. 
But  nevertheless  it  was  denounced  as 
among  those  monopolies  which  were  de- 
clared to  "  invade  tiie  liberty  of  the  land, 
and.to  intrench  on  the  native  commodities 
of  the  kingdom."  It  is  needless,  however, 
to  break  a  lance  with  the  old  contro- 
versialists. Oar  object  has  been'merely  to 
show  how  good  may  sometimes  spring  out 
of  abuses,  and  that  there  were  ;diff€rent 
kinds  of  monopolies.  No  one  would  now- 
adays attempt  to  defend  such  a  monopoly 
as  the  East  India  Company  enjoyed  for 
centuries  in  the  trade  of  India  and  China. 
But  John  Company's  monopoly,  wrong  in 
principle  and  improper  in  practice  as  it 
was,  has  served  to  endow  us  with  an 
Indian  Empire. 


VALENTINE  FORSYTH'S  HARVEST. 

A   COMPLETE  STORY. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Valentine  Forsyth  was  Commissioner 
of  Police  at  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  he 
had  just  returned  from  a  Visit  to  Graham's 
Town,  bringing  a  young  wife  back  with 
him,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintances. 

''Fancy    old    Val    falling    a    victim!" 

said  Terence  O'Brien,  as  he  lounged  on 

the  verandah  of   the    Kimberley  Club; 

'such  a  wideawake  fellow  as  he  always 

seemed  !    I  can't  understand  it." 

"Don't  try  to,  Terry;  it  might  be  too 
much  for  you,  especially  with  the  thermo- 
meter at  eighty  in  the  shade/'  said  another 
man  languidly. 

"  And  such  a  simple  little  thing  as  she 
looked,  too,"  went  on  Terry,  not  heeding 
the  interruption;  "all  bread  and  butter, 
and  white  muslin  and  blue  sash — figura- 
tively, of  course,  I  mean." 

"Don't  trouble  to  explain  yourself. 
We  understand  those  beautiful  flowers  of 
speech  which  spring  from  your  too 
fervid  Irish  fancy.  That  is  the  only 
thing  Ireland  6u£fers  from  in  my  opinion 
— too  much  imagination." 

*'  Oh,  drop  it,  Graham,"  murmured  an 
exhausted  looking  youth,  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  Civil  Service,  who  had  just  looked 
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in  from  an  afternoon  spent  in  a  hot,  staffy 
Court,  interpreting  native  evidencei  and 
who  noticed  the  flash  that  sprang  to 
O'Brien's  eyes.  <'  This  isn't  the  time  to 
discuss  politics.  Did  either  of  you 
fellows  look  At  Val  just  now  1 " 

''I  was  too  much  occupied  with  the 
bride/'  said  Terry,  who  recovered  his 
temper  as  quickly  as  he  lost  it.  **She 
had  a  nice  little  face  of  her  own.  I  shall 
make  a  point  of  calling  early." 

'*  Yes,  I  looked  at  the  deluded  creature," 
said  the  man  who  had  been  Called 
Graham,  as  he  took  a  deep  draught  of 
iced  whisky-and-soda,  "and  I  never  saw 
a  man  look  so  idiotically  happy.  Why, 
when  he  turned  round  for  a  moment  as 
they  drove  past,  he  positively  beamed," 
and  he  emptied  his  glass  with  an  ex- 
pression of  utter  disgust. 

''Yes,  so  he  did,"  said  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice  youth  with  a  giggle.  "  And  old  Val, 
too,  who  never  did  such  a  thing  as  laugh ! 
Why,  that  weary  smOe  of  his  would  have 
done  for  one  of  Ooida's  heroes." 

''Ah,  well,  another  good  man  gone 
wrong  I  let's  go  and  knock  the  balls  about 
a  bit  while  we  chant  a  '  Da  Profundis '  over 
him.  I'm  sick  of  watching  the  dust  flying 
down  the  road,  and  dinner's  not  to  be 
thought  of  yet  for  another  hour." 

''  I'm  not  so  sure,"  said  Terry  musingly, 
when  the  two  men  had  taken  themselves 
off  to  the  billiard-room,  and  he  was  left 
alona  'Tm  not  so  sure  that  it's  a  bad 
thing  to  be  married  in  a  place  like  this. 
Since  I  came  up  here  I've  been  losing  my 
native  modesty  with  startling  rapidity. 
With  such  a  free-and-easy  lot,  St.  Kevin 
himself  wouldn't  stand  a  chance.  And 
that  reminds  me — ^I  wonder  how  the 
Borlase  will  take  this  1  Whew  1 "  and  he 
gave  a  low,  prolonged  whistle. 

Meanwhile  Valentine  Forsyth  and  his 
young  wife  had  arrived  at  their  destination, 
a  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
standing  in  a  dusty  compound,  surrounded 
by  a  corrugated  iron  fence,  which  shone 
with  painful  brilliuice  in  the  sun. 

When  he  left  for  his  holiday  he  had  had 
no  intention  of  returning  a  married  man, 
or  even  an  engaged  one,  although  he  had 
met  Angela  Ward  before,  and  been 
strongly  attracted  by  her.  The  second 
meeting  intensified  the  impression  left  by 
the  first,  and  the  calm,  impassive  man, 
carried  out  of  himself  by  this  new,  strange 
passion  that  held  him  in  its  thral),  did  his 
wooing  in  so  gentle  and  tender,  yet  master- 
ful, a  fashion,  that  his  bride  was  won 


before  she  had  scarcely  realised  her  danger. 
Mrs.  Ward  was  reluctant  to  part  with  her 
only  child,  especially  in  so  hasty  a  fashion, 
but  Vdentine  eventually  succeeded  in 
overcoming  aU  obstacles.  How  could  he 
manage  to  exist  for  a  year  without  Angela ) 
He  could  not  expect  any  more  leave  for 
another  twelve  months.  Why  could  they 
not  have  a  quiet  little  wedding  now — ^he 
did  not  want  any  f  ass — and  go  back  to 
Kimberley  together]  And  when  Mrs. 
Ward,  as  a  last  resource,  asked  where  he 
was  going  to  take  Angela — she  could 
hardly  share  his  bachelor  quarters  at  the 
Club — he  triumphantly  settled  that  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  he  knew  of  a  house 
that  would  just  suit  them,  and  he  was 
only  waiting  for  her  consent  to  write  to 
his  old  friend.  Dr.  Stannard,  to  take  It  and 
get  it  properly  furnished  for  him. 

'*  Angela  won't  mind  things  being  a  little 
upside  down,"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
tenderly ;  ''  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time 
to  put  them  straight  later  on." 

And  Angela  seemed  perfectly  content. 

'^But,"  remarked  Mrs.  Ward,  recog- 
nising that  she  had  better  give  in  with  a 
good  grace,  and  liking  Valentine  Forsyth 
for  his  own  sake,  and  aware  that  he  would 
be  a  good  match  for  her  daughter,  **  have 
you  not  any  lady  friend  who  would 
manage  this  for  youl  It  seems  more  a 
woman's  work  than  a  man's — the  furnish- 
ing part^  at  all  events." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  there  are  plenty  of 
ladies  in  Kimberley  who  would  be  kind 
enough  to  arrange  everything  for  me,"  he 
said,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  '*but  I 
think  I'd  rather  ask  old  Jim  Stannard 
than  any  one  else." 

So  it  happened  that  when,  after  a 
brief  honeymoon,  Valentine  brought  his 
wife  to  her  new  home — which  rejoiced 
in  the  misnomer  of  the  Retreat,  for  it 
stood  Almost  on  the  high-road,  with  the 
bare  veldt  on  one  side,  and  with  nothing 
but  two  or  three  sickly  lime-trees  behind 
which  it  could  make  any  pretence  of 
''retreating" — it  showed  rather  forcibly  the 
lack  of  a  woman's  hand  in  the  interior 
arrangements. 

For  a  moment,  perhaps,  contrasting  it 
with  the  dainty  little  home  of  her  girlhood, 
Angela  may  have  been  smitten  with  dis- 
may, but  if  so  fihe  recovered  herself  almost 
immediately;  and  when  Dr.  Stannard, 
who  had  stood  ready  to  welcome  them  as 
they  drove  up,  apologised  humbly  for  all 
the  shortcomings,  saying  that  he  was  only 
an  unfortunate  bachelor  and  had  not  had 
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mneh  experience  in  each  matters,  ehe 
smiled  upon  him  so  prettily  as  she  gave 
him  her  hand  and  thanked  him  for  all  the 
trouble  he  had  taken,  that  he  forgave  her 
on  the  spot  for  having  robbed  him  of  his 
old  chnm,  and  took  np  the  cudgels  warmly 
on  her  behalf  when  his  lady  patients  put 
him  through  a  severe  cross-examination 
the  next  mining. 

''And  you  think  you'll  be  able  to  make 
yourself  happy  here,  darling)"  asked 
Valentine  when,  dinner  over,  the  doctor 
had  said  good  night,  and  he  was  lying  on 
the  verandah  on  a  rug  of  jackal-skins  at 
the  feet  of  his  young  wife.  **Tm  afraid 
youll  find  it  very  different  from  your  quiet 
life  at  Oraham's  Towa'' 

''Of  course  I  shall  be  happy  here,  you 
ridiculous  boy ;  are  not  you  here )  And  I 
shall  enjoy  a  little  life  and  gdety  after 
leading  the  existence  of  a  country  mouse. 
You  will  see,  sir,  in  course  of  time,  your 
wife  may  become  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Kimberley  society." 

"  The  saints  foref end  1 "  e j  aculated 
Valentine,  looking  up  with  an  expression 
of  half  real,  half  comic  dismay.  It  was 
rather  a  weary-looking  face  as  a  rule,  lit 
up  only  by  a  pair  of  brilliant  blue-grey 
eyes,  but  to-night  it  was  so  softened  and 
beautified  by  the  magic  of  a  pure,  absorb- 
ing love,  that  bis  old  friends  would  scarcely 
have  known  it  *'  Let  me  keep  my  little 
white  violet  from  struggling  among  those 
full-blown  roses.     You  may 

Giye  to  a  few  friends  hand  or  smile, 
Like  a  generous  lady,  now  and  awhile, 

but  there  I  draw  the  line.  I  have  been  a 
wanderer,  more  or  less,  all  my  life,  darling," 
his  voice  very  low  and  tender,  "and  I 
have  never  known  before  what  it  is  to 
have  a  home — a  real  home  of  my  own. 
Let  me  enjoy  it — just  you  and  I  together 
—for  a  little  while." 

For  answer,  with  the  tears  gathering 
thickly  in  her  eyes,  she  leant  forward, 
and  with  a  little  protecting  gesture — that 
touch  of  protection  which  every  true  woman 
feels  for  the  man  she  loves — kissed  him 
softly  on  the  brow. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Valentine  had  been  married  three 
months,  when,  one  morning  early  in  De- 
cember, he  sat  at  breakfast  with  his  wife, 
discussing  an  invitation  which  had  just  been 
brought  to  the  house  by  one  of  Judge 
Borlase's  Kaffir  boys. 

The  heat  was  already  intense,  although 


it  was  only  eight  o'clock,  and  the  breakfast- 
table  had  been  canied  into  a  shady  comer 
of  the  verandah,  where  the  lattice-work 
was  covered  with  creepers  and  sheltered 
them  from  the  gaze  of  the  passers-byi  and 
where  a  little  dr  still  relieved  the  op- 
pressive atmosphere  from  time  to  time. 

Angela  was  looking  somewhat  pale  and 
exhausted  as  she  leant  back  in  a  deck-chair, 
in  a  white  cambric  dressing-gown  trimmed 
with  a  little  lace  about  the  throat  and 
round  the  full  sleeves,  which  fell  back  and 
showed  the  pretty  dimpled  arms  to  the 
elbows.  It  was  the  hottest  time  of  the  year, 
and  an  unusually  hot  season  even  for  that 
The  sun  blazed  away  untbingly  in  a  heaven 
of  unclouded  blue  from  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  until  just  before  nightfall, 
when  it  dropped  with  startling  rapidity 
out  of  sight.  Dry,  fierce  heat  and  dust 
storms  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Angela 
sometimes  wondered  whether  there  were 
any  use  in  dusting  at  idl,  when,  very  likely 
just  as  it  was  done,  a  brown  cloud  would 
sweep  by  and  leave  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  fine  sand  everywhere. 

''  Suppose  we  refose  this  invitation, 
darling.  You're  not  looking  quite  up  to 
the  mark,  and  dancing,  with  tbe  thermo- 
meter somewhere  close  on  a  hundred  de- 
grees, is  next  door  to  madness. '^ 

**  Bat  this  is  the  first  invitation  we  have 
had  from  Mrs.  Borlase,  VaL  You  know 
she  has  been  away.  Wouldn't  she  be 
offended  if  we  did  not  go  9  She  and  I  had 
quite  a  long  gossip  at  the  Vanderlindes' 
the  other  day,  and  she  told  me  what  great 
friends  you  and  she  had  always  been,  and 
that  she  hoped  very  much  I  should  like 
her  too.  She  looked  so  pretty  and  sweet 
when  she  said  it  that  I  took  quite  a  fancy 
to  her.  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  if  yon 
don't  mind." 

*'  Just  as  you  like,  of  course,  dear.  I 
was  only  afraid  of  your  being  knocked  up. 
You  must  be  very  careful  now  with  this 
hot  weather.  I  don't  want  you  to  have  an 
attack  of  'camp' fever;  and  new-comers 
are  very  apt  to  get  it,  especially  at  this 
time  of  the  year." 

"  Have  you  ever  had  It,  Val  1 " 

'<  No ;  I  suppose  I  was  pretty  well  fever- 
proof  when  I  arrived  here.  But  you  see 
{ou  axe  not  as  tough  as  I  am,  and  though 
don't  want  to  frighten  you,  I  should  like 
you  to  take  life  as  quietly  as  possible  for 
the  next  month  or  two;  then  we  shall 
begin  to  cool  down  a  bit  When  you  have 
once  had  that  wretched  fever  you  are 
always  liable  to  get  it  again ;  and  if  your 
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mother  comes  up  in  the  spring,  I  don't 
want  her  to  find  yon  reduced  to  skin  and 
bone.  I  shouldn't  have  the  courage  to 
look  her  in  the  face/' 

«'  WeU/'  with  a  laugh,  '•  I  don't  think 
you  need  be  afraid  of  that;  and  if  you  will 
take  me  to  Mrs.  Borlase's,  I'll  promise  to 
be  very  good  and  quiet  afterwards." 

'•AH  right,  darling.  When  is  it— the 
day  after  to-morrow)  Well,  as  we  are 
going,  you  may  as  well  look  your  best. 
The  Bjrlase  parties  are  among  the  most 
select  in  Kimberley,  I  suppose.  At  all 
events,  there  are  sure  to  be  some  well- 
dressed  women  there,  and  I  want  my  wife 
to  look  as  good  as,  or  better,  than  any  one 
else." 

*'  Oh,  you  vain  boy.  But  I'll  do  my  best. 
As  soon  as  I  have  got  rid  of  you  TU  have 
a  dress  inspection,  and  arrange  my  feathers 
and  war-paint." 

Valentine  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
result  when  Angela  emerged  from  her 
dressing-ioom  on  the  eventful  night  and 
submitted  herself  to  his  critical  eye  for  a 
moment  as  they  stood  waiting  in  the  hall 
for  the  "  spider  "  to  come  round.  She  had 
put  on  her  wedding  dress — a  plain  white 
silk,  open  a  little  at  the  neck  and  trimmed 
with  itny  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  long, 
severe  lines  showed  to  advantage  her 
slender  figure  and  gave  it  dignity  as  well 
as  grace.  Her  golden -brown  hair  was 
twisted  into  a  coronet  on  the  top  of  her 
shapely  head,  and  a  diamond  star — her 
husband's  wedding  gift — glittered  among 
the  coils. 

''Well,  sir,  shall  I  do)"  she  asked 
saucily,  but  a  shade  of  anxiety  dimming 
the  brightness  of  her  smUmg  eyes  as 
Valentine  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
without  speaking. 

''Yes,  I  think  so  —  I  most  decidedly 
think  so,"  he  said  slowly.  "  But  you  are 
more  like  a  white  lily  than  a  violet  to- 
night, and — and  I  should  like  to  take  off 
that  gorgeous  gown  and  see  you  swinging 
in  the  hammock  in  one  of  your  muslin 
frocks,  and  find  myself  in  my  arm-chair  in 
my  old  shooting-jacket,  instead  of  dressed 
like  a  mute  for  a  funeral,"  and  he  looked 
at  his  faultless  dress-clothes — which,  in 
spite  of  his  disparaging  remark,  admirably 
suited  his  t^d),  well-proportioned  figure — 
with  an  expression  of  tragic  disgust. 

*' Why,  Val,  I  had  no  idea  you  had  such 
an  objection  to  going,  or  I  wouldn't  have 
bothered  you  about  it,"  she  cried  penitently. 
**  But  you  never  seemed  to  mind  before. 
I  am  so  sorry." 


"  There !  I  was  a  brute  to  fly  out  like 
that,  sweetheart.  I  don't  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  me  to-night — liver,  I 
suppose;  it's  always  liver  in  this  con- 
founded climate.  Let  me  put  on  your 
cloak ;  there's  the  cart  comiug  round.  I 
shall  enjoy  myself  well  enough,  little  one, 
when  I  get  there,  so  don't  look  so  serious. 
You'll  see  your  worthy  husband  spinning 
round  wildly  with  the  rest  of  the  teetotufns, 
only  pausing  now  and  again  to  surrep- 
titiously wipe  his  heated  brow,"  and 
laughing  gaily  he  took  his  wife's  arm  and 
led  her  down  the  path. 

Judge  Borlase's  house,  which  was  a 
Government  residence,  and  replete,  as  the 
auctioneers  have  it,  with  every  modem 
convenience — or  with  as  many  of  them  at 
least  as  were  procurable  in  Kimberley — 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  township, 
and  though  the  light,  two-wheeled  cart 
got  over  the  ground  pretty  quickly,  they 
were  more  than  half  an  hour  on  the  road. 
Angela  did  not  mind  that.  The  drive 
through  the  fresh  night  air  was  delightful 
after  the  heat  of  the  day,  for,  at  least, 
there  is  one  thbg  for  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Fields  return  ^fervent  thanks,  and 
without  which  they  would  inevitably  all 
perish — ^the  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing. 

As  they  neared  their  destination  they 
overtook  other  carts  bound  in  the  same 
direction  as  themselves,  and  exchanged 
pleasant  greetings  with  most  of  the  oc- 
cupants, for  only  in  a  very  few  cases,  when 
a  lady  voluntarily  endured  martyrdom  so 
as  her  hair  should  not  get  disarranged, 
was  any  cart  seen  ¥rith  the  hood  up. 

There  were  about  forty  people  in  Mrs. 
Borlase's  pretty  drawing  -  room  when 
Valentine  entered  with  his  wife  on  his 
arm,  and  this  was  nearly  the  full  number, 
for  it  wa«i  not  supposed  to  be  a  grand  or 
formal  affair,  but  merely  one  of  the 
Borlase  little  parties,  which  were,  and 
justly,  more  popular  than  any  other  similar 
gatherings  in  Kimberley. 

Their  hoiStess  caught  sight  of  them 
almost  bdfore  their  name  was  announced, 
and  advanced  to  meet  them  with  out- 
stretched hands. 

*'  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  she  said, 
smiling  down  on  Angela.  '*I  was  half 
afraid  whether  this  &wbi\  weather  might 
koep  you  away.  We  old  inhabitants  don't 
mind  it  so  much,  you  know ;  ,we  are  sun- 
dried  and  hardened." 

Angela  could  not  help  thinking  that 
Mrs.  Borlase  had  not  suffared  under  the 
procdss,  as  f  ^r  as  her  personal  appearance. 
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at  all  eventf,  was  concerned.  She  was  a 
"  danghter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall/'  and 
if  not  "  divinely  fair,"  she  had  some  very 
good  "points,"  of  which  she  perfectly 
understood  how  to  make  the  most.  In 
her  sea-green  gown — a  Bond  Street  con- 
fection, which  pnt  all  the  other  gowns  in 
the  room  into  the  shade — and  with  her 
lovely  white  neck  and  arms,  and  soft, 
gliding  movements,  there  was  something 
about  her  faintly  suggestive  of  a  mermaid, 
or  any  other  fascinating  water-nymph. 

She  introduced  her  husband — a  stately, 
fine-lookbg  man,  considerably  her  senior, 
and  evidently,  though  not  obtrusively,  her 
most  devoted  admker — to  Angela,  and 
brought  up  one  or  two  other  gentlemen 
who,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  were  languidly 
interested  in  the  pretty  bride,  and  anxious 
to  get  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  her 
before  any  one  else  cut  them  out,  for 
young  married  women  were  at  a  premium 
in  Kimberley,  and  "girls"  were  com- 
paratively nowhere;  and  then,  having 
done  her  duty,  she  took  Valentine's  prof- 
fered arm,  and  went  for  a  tour  round  the 
rooms. 

"  I  have  had  the  refreshments  put  out- 
side to-night  in  the  marquee,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  a  tent  on  the  lawn  hung  round 
with  coloured  lanterns;  "I  thought  it 
would  be  cooler.  Gome  and  see  what  you 
think  of  the  arrangements." 

A  little  reluctantly,  because  he  could 
not  quite  understand  his  position,  and  he 
was,  as  it  were,  moving  in  the  dark, 
Valentine  went  with  his  hostess  through 
the  open  French  windows  on  to  the  lawn. 

Steadily  determined  to  keep  to  the  com- 
monplace, and  not  to  be  betrayed  into 
leavins  the  beaten  tracks,  he  judiciously 
praised  everything,  criticising  the  placing 
of  the  rout-seats  as  though  it  were  a  matter 
of  vital  importance. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  looking  up  in  his 
face  forthefirst  time,  ''I  have  hadsome  little 
tables  and  just  two  chairs  put  about  under 
the  trees  for  those  who  prefer  to  take  their 
supper  t^te-^-t^te.  Isn't  it  considerate  of 
me)  But,  of  course,  all  that  does  not 
interest  you — now." 

''Of  course  not,"  he  promptly  replied, 
carefully  avoiding  the  glance  of  those 
witching  blue  eyes.  "Am  I  not  an  old 
married  man,  and  therefore  set  apart  from 
all  such  vanities)" 

"You  a  married  man!  It  seems  so 
strange,"  she  murmured  softly.  "  I  could 
not  believe  it  when  I  first  heard  it." 

"  There,  do  you  hear  %     That  is  your 


favourite  waltz  they  are  just  striking  up," 
he  interrupted  hastily.  "  Shall  we  have  a 
turn,  or  are  you  already  engaged  % "  He 
wanted  to  get  back  to  the  security  of  the 
house. 

"  No,"  she  said ;  and  if  she  were  vexed, 
she  did  not  show  it  She  was  a  wise 
woman,  and  knew  that  everything  comes 
to  those  who  can  wait.  It  is  the  eager, 
impulsive  creatures,  who  want  to  snatch 
things  for  themselves,  who  come  off  so 
badly  in  this  world.  "No;  I  make  it 
a  ride  not  to  get  engaged  beforehand  at 
these  little  informal  affairs ;  then  you  have 
the  charm  of  uncertainty,  instead  of  every- 
thbg  cut  and  dried  on  a  programme." 

They  were  the  most  distinguished-looking 
and  the  most  graceful  couple  in  the  room. 
Their  steps  suited  to  perfection;  as,  in- 
deed, how  should  they  not,  considering 
how  often  they  had  floated  round  in  each 
other's  arms  to  this  same  waltz  % 

Angela,  waiting  a  moment,  a  little  hot 
and  giddy,  followed  them  with  admiring 
eyes. 

"How  well  they  dance  together,"  she 
said,  turning  to  her  partner,  who  happened 
to  be  Terence  O'Briea  "And  what  a 
lovely  woman  Mrs.  Borlase  is ! " 

"Yes,  she  is  well  enough,"  he  replied 
rather  shortly. 

"Don't  you  admbre  hert"  she  said, 
looking  up  in  surprise  at  his  tone.  "I 
have  fallen  quite  in  love  with  her,  she  has 
been  so  kind  to  me."  Like  most  people, 
she  found  talking  to  Terry  easy  work ;  he 
was  so  young,  and  bright,  and  adaptable. 

"  Kind  to  you,  was  she  f  H'm !  The 
kindness  of  a  cat,  perhaps,  who  rubs  her- 
self against  you  and  purrs  when  she  wants 
you  to  move  out  of  the  way  and  give  her 
the  warmest  comer  by  the  fire ! "  And 
then,  before  she  had  time  to  recover  from 
her  astonishment,  he  had  turned  her  gently 
round  among  the  dancers  again. 

When  the  waltz  was  half  over  Mrs. 
Borlase  stopped  suddenly.  Valentine 
looked  at  her  in  surprise,  for  he  knew 
that,  as  a  rule,  she  would  go  through  the 
whole  dance  without,  as  the  phrase  is, 
"  turning  a  hair." 

"  It  is  too  warm,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  really 
quite  tired.  Come  outdde  and  make  me 
one  of  those  delicious  American  drinks. 
Do  you  remember  that  was  always  a 
strong  point  of  yours  t  You  have  not 
forgotten  it,  I  hope  % " 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  escape,  he 
wisely  resigned  himself  without  a  murmur. 
"She  wUl  have  it,"  he  thought,  "so  better 
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get  it  over/'  and  he  offered  his  ann  with 
an  impassive  face. 

She  sat  down  on  a  wicker  couch  that 
stood  on  the  lawn  —  a  sonvenir  from 
Madeira — and  having  handed  her  a  little 
tumbler,  in  which  a  lump  of  ice  bobbed  up 
and  down  in  the  yellow  Uqtddi  and  some- 
thing else  floated  on  the  top,  he  seated 
himself  beside  her. 

"You  have  brought  nothing  for  your- 
self," she  said,  as  she  put  the  straw  daintQy 
between  her  teeth  and  drank  a  little. 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  not  thirsty." 

"And  since  when  does  a  man  only 
drink  when  he  is  thirsty — ^in  Kimberley, 
at  least  1 "  she  asked,  wiUi  a  laugh. 

"It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
Kimberley  if  it  were  so,"  he  rejoined  em- 
phatically. "Of  course  the  good  folks 
who  prate  about  the  folly  of  drinking  any- 
thing between  meals  don't  know  what  a 
dust-storm  is.  When  one  is  careering 
round,  and  you  feel  as  though  you  bad 
swallowed  a  peck  of  it^  you  must  have 
something  to  take  the  taste  out  of  your 
month ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  'nips'  and  'splits'  that  go  on 
here  all  day  long  without  any  excuse."  If 
he  could  keep  on  in  this  moralising  vein 
he  might  still  be  safe,  he  thought. 

"  Yes,]'  she  said,  sighing  softly,  "  it  is 
not  a  nice  place  in  many  ways,  I  know 
that  only  too  weU.  Bat  we  have  our 
living  to  get,  and  here  we  must  stop." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  no  other  existence 
would  have  suited  her  half  as  well. 
"  That  is  why,"  stUl  more  softly,  "  I  have 
appreciated  your  friendship  so  much — you 
are  so  different  from  the  other  men  here. 
I    amuse   myself    with    them — but  with 

yon "    She  lingered  on  the  last  word, 

letting  her  voice  drop  away,  faintly,  musi- 
cally, without  finishing  the  sentence. 

"  Yes,  we  have  been  very  good  friends," 
he  said  in  his  most  matter-of-fact  tone, 
"and  I  hope  we  shall  be  so  still.  He 
smiled  to  himself  at  the  ease  with  which 
she  had  turned  the  conversation  round. 
''I  am  sure  my  wife  would  join  me  in  this 
wish  were  she  here." 

"Your  wife  —  your  wife,  Val;  how 
strange  that  word  sounds  from  you — to 
me!" 

"Oh,  it's  come  now,  no  mistake,"  he 
thought  desperately,  but  outwardly  he  was 
perfectly  ealm  and  composed. 

"Yes,  you  know  everything  was  done 
io  such  a  hurry,  or  I  should  certainly  have 
eent  you  and  the  Judge  word.  I  owe  you 
an  apology  for  my  rudeness." 


"Surely  there  need  be  no  question  of 
apology  from  you  to  me,  Yell  I  was 
grieved,  of  course,  that  you  did  not  make 
a  little  difference  between  me  and  the  rest 
of  the  world — that  was  alL  But,  of  course, 
I  shall  have  to  get  accustomed  to  that 
now.  It  is  hard  lines,  though,  I  won't 
deny  it.  When  there  is  one  man  who 
understands  you,  if  no  one  else  does — one 
man  who  can  feel  for  you  and  sympathise 
with  you — and  he  goes  and  gets  married, 
it  is  a  little  hard  on  the  woman  who  is  left 
behind,  is  it  not,  Val  1 " 

His  breath  came  quicker.  What  a  sof  t^ 
cooing  voice  it  was;  and  though  he  did 
not  look  up  he  could  feel  that  long  gaze 
from  the  plaintive  blue  eyes. 

"Mrs.  Borlase,"  he  began,  steadying 
himself  after  a  moment. 

"Mrs.  Borlase t  It  used  to  be  *Ida' 
not  so  long  ago,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  but  you  know  all  that  must  be 
changed  now.  There  are  plenty  of  men, 
of  course,  who  think  that  marriage  should 
leave  you  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  free  as 
you  were  before.  I  do  not  hold  that  opinion. 
To  my  idea  it  brings  with  it  sacred  duties 
and  obligations,  which/' reverently,  "please 
Heaven  I  will  do  my  best  to  fulfil." 

An  ugly  sneer  disfigured  the  woman's 
face  for  a  moment,  but  he  did  not  see  it. 

"It  never  seemed  to  strike  you,"  she  said, 
"  that  you  might  be  taking  me  away  from 
these  same  duties  and  obligations  when 
you  called  for  me  so  often  to  go  riding  or 
driving  with  you,  or  when  you  used  to  sit 
with  me  in  this  garden  for  hours  at  a 
time." 

He  might  have  retorted  that  if  he  had 
not  played  that  part  some  one  else  would ; 
but  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman  prevented 
him. 

"  It  did  not  strike  me  at  the  time,"  he 
said  gravely,  "but  that  is  no  excuse  for 
me ;  it  ought  to  have  done  so.  I  had  no 
right  to  monopolise  you  as  I  did.  Will 
you  forgive  me  ?  Skill  we  forget  the  past 
and  start  afresh  ? " 

"  Am  I  the  sort  of  woman,  do  you  think, 
to  forgive  and  forget  ? "  she  asked,  rising 
to  her  feet  with  a  laugh.  And  before  he 
could  make  any  reply  she  had  left  him. 

He  sank  back  on  the  wicker  seat  again 
for  a  moment. 

"  She  has  taken  it  badly,"  he  thought 
"  I  was  half  afraid  she  would.  It  would 
have  been  all  right  if  I  had  been  willing 
to  fall  back  into  my  old  position ;  indeed, 
I  am  not  sure,"  with  a  little  cynical  smile, 
"that  she  would  not  have  even  enjoyed 
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the  change  then.  There  would  have  been 
more  piquancy  in  haying  a  married  man 
at  her  heda  than  one  of  the  unattached. 
WelV'  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "I  am 
sorry;  but  it  was  unavoidable.  I  had 
to  make  matters  clear  to  her,  even  if  it 
was  a  little  brutal.  I  would  not  risk 
giving  Angela  one  unhappy  minute  for 
sach  a  matter." 

Then  he,  too,  went  into  the  house. 
But  though  he  tried  to  convince  himself 
that  he  had  no  cause  for  uneasiness,  that 
Mrs.  Borlase's  words  were  only  those  of 
an  angry  woman  and  would  soon  be  for- 
gotten, he  was  not  quite  comfortable. 

"  What  harm  could  she  do  me  even  if 
she  wished!"  he  asked  himself  impatiently, 
annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  forget  the 
affair  as  speedily  as  he  would  have  wished. 
Like  most  men,  he  had  sown  his  seed  with 
a  careless  hand ;  but  the  harvest  was  un- 
desired. 

He  hesitated,  as  they  were  driving 
home,  a9  to  whether  he  should  mention 
what  had  occurred  to  Angela,  or,  at  least, 
give  her  some  idea  of  the  intimacy  that 
had  existed  between  himself  and  Ida 
Borlase  previous  to  his  marriage.  At 
present  she  had  no  idea  that  they  were 
more  than  ordinary  friends.  But  he 
shrank  from  doing  so.  And  when  she 
nestled  close  up  to  him,  and  in  answer  to 
his  tender  enquiries  said,  "Yes,  she  had 
enjoyed  herself  very,  very  much ;  but  she 
was  dreadfully  tired,  and  her  head  ached," 
he  threw  his  arm  round  her  and  decided 
that  the  propitious  moment  had  not 
arrived,  and  that  he  was  not  going  to 
worry  her  about  anything  then. 

So,  with  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
the  moon  lighting  the  road  before  them 
until  it  was  nearly  as  clear  as  at  noonday, 
they  drove  home  in  almost  unbroken 
silence.  When  they  reached  the  Betreatj 
and  Angela  would  have  jumped  down, 
Valentine  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and, 
with  a  happy  laugh,  carried  her  indoors. 

Valentine  was  busy  at  the  office  the 
next  day,  and  did  not  go  home  to 
luncheon ;  but,  as  was  his  custom  at  such 
times,  sent  out  for  some  sandwiches  and  a 
small  botde  of  Pontacb  and  made  a  hasty 
meal  in  his  own  room. 

He  had  nearly  cleared  off  all  his  work, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  getting  home 
early  in  Ume  for  a  cup  of  tea  with  Angela, 
when  one  of  his  subordinates  came  in  to 
say  that  a  Kaffir  boy  was  outside  with  a 
message  for  him.  | 


'*Show  him  in,"  he  said  hastily,  without 
looking  up. 

''Will  the  Baas  come  home!  MIssb 
ill ;  got  fever,"  came  the  laconic  announce- 
ment  the  next  moment  as  the  door  closed, 
and  looking  up  with  a  start,  he  recognised 
one  of  his  own  boys. 

*'  What  did  you  say  t "  he  almost  shouted. 
"  Your  mistress  is  ill  ? ''  And  he  sprang 
up  from  his  seat.  "  She  was  all  right  this 
morning." 

Then  he  remembered  that  she  had 
seemed  tired  and  languid ;  but  he  had 
put  it  down  to  the  heat  and  the  previous 
night's  dissipation,  and  without  waiting 
for  another  word,  took  up  his  hat  and 
went  out. 

Stopping  the  first  empty  Gapensart  he 
met,  he  got  in,  and  told  the  man  to  drive 
as  quickly  as  he  could  to  Dr.  Stannard's.  I 
He  knew  the  deadly  swiftness  of  the  I 
''camp"  fever;  how  in  a  few  hours  it 
could  change  health  into  wild  delirium; 
and  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  doctor  on 
the  spot  as  soon  as  possible.  Of  course, 
this  might  not  be  a  case  needing  such 
despatch — he  fervently  hoped  it  was  not — 
but  he  would  not  run  any  ^isk. 

Fortunately  he  found  his  eld  friend  at 
home,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  on 
the  road  again. 

''  I  am  glad  you  called  forme,"  said  Jim 
Stannard  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  for  he 
saw  that  Valentine  was  terribly  nervous 
and  anxious,  though  he  tried  to  hide  it. 
''  It  is  as  well  to  take  it  in  time,  but  I 
don't  suppose  there  is  much  cause  for 
alarm.  You  know  nearly  every  one  has  it 
one  time  or  another — ^you  are  lucky  if  you 
only  get  it  once — and  Mrs.  Forsyth  is 
young  and — and  fairly  healthy,  I  should 
think."  He  had  been  about  to  say 
"  strong,"  but  with  a  swift  recollection  of 
the  slender,  almost  fragile,  figure  and 
delicately  fair  face,  he  felt  that  this  was 
not  the  right  word  to  use. 

<<  Yes,  as  you  say,  almost  every  one  gets 
it  some  time  or  another,"  replied  Valen&ie; 
but  this  seemed  to  him  poor  comfort  after 
all.  We  may  weep  with  those  that  weep, 
but  it  is  only  when  our  tears  are  adied  for 
our  own  woes  that  the  full  bitterness 
enters  into  them. 

As  they  walked  through  the  dusty 
garden  to  the  house — the  sweet-scented 
petunias  were  blooming  gaily,  and  arum 
lilies  and  other  choice  flowers  stood  about 
in  tins  on  the  verandah  just  as  he  had 
left  them  In  the  morning — Valentine  half 
expected  to  see  the  pretty,  white-robed 
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figure  come  out  and  welcome  him.  But 
instead,  Clara,  one  of  the  house  servants, 
came  to  the  door  with  a  grave  face. 

*^  How  is  your  mistress  ? "  he  asked,  and 
his  lips  were  so  dry  and  there  was  such  a 
strange  lump  in  his  throat  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak. 

''I  am  afraid  she  is  very  ill,  sir,"  came 
the  low  reply,  and  without  another  word 
he  turned  into  the  bedroom,  followed  by 
i)r.  Stannard. 

Angela  was  lying  on  the  bed,  her  hair 
to£sed  over  the  pillows,  her  hands  flung  out 
over  the  lace  coverlet,  but  for  the  moment 
so  quieti  so  motionless,  that  she  might 
have  been  in  a  deep  sleep.  Valentine 
stepped  softly  up  and  laid  his  hand  lightly 
on  one  of  hers — ^it  burnt  like  fire.  That 
light  touch  was  sufficient  to  rouse  her. 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  round. 

*^  Angela  1  Angela  !  don't  you  know  me, 
my  darling  r'  he  asked  gently,  as  the 
brown  eyes,  vacant^  expressionless  now,  and 
burning  with  the  fierce  fever-Ught,  looked 
into  his  without  a  glance  of  recognition. 

"I    am  Valentine,  and — and "  here 

the  lump  rose  in  hh  throat  and  threatened 
to  choke  him-^'*I  have  come  home  to 
take  care  of  my  little  girl." 

Jim  Stannard  put  him  gently  on  one 
side. 

*'Pull  yourself  together,  old  man;  you 
mustn't  break  down  here,"  he  said  with 
rough  kindliness,  and  laying  his  fingers  on 
Angela's  pulse,  he  looked  into  her  face 
with  keen,  professional  eyes. 

''All  the  flowers  are  dead,"  she  mur- 
mured softly,  "  the  hot  wind  has  shrivelled 
them  up,  and  it  is  burning  me,  too — it  is 
burning  the  life  out  of  me.  ...  He  is 
like  all  other  men,  she  said.  Don't 
look  so  miserable,  pretty  child — fidelity 
is  an  unknown  quantity,  with  a  man,  at 
all  events — with  a  man.  Oh,  yes,  he  was 
very  fond  of  me  once  upon  a  time ;  did  he 
not  tell  you)  Only  a  little  while  ago, 
too.  ...  He  might  have  trampled  on  me, 
I  loved  him  so  dearly,  and  he  has  trampled 
on  me — on  my  heart,  which  was  under 
his  feet ;  but  it  is  no  good,  I  cannot  keep 
him— he  will  go  away  from  me  soon ;  that 
lovely  green  and  white  snake  will  wind 
herself  round  and  round  him  and  win  him 
back.  .  .  .  Poor  Vail  poor  Vail  I  am 
not  angry,  dear,  only  sorry — sorry  for  you 
and  for — me." 

'*What  does  this  mean  —  anything  t" 
asked  Jim  Stannard  with  averted  eyes. 
'*  Or  is  it  only  delirium  9 " 

''I  cannot  tell,"  said  Valentine  hoarsely. 


('I '*     Then  he  got  up  from  the  bed 

where  he  had  sat  watching  his  wife  vrith 
agonised  eyes  and  rang  the  bell  sharply. 
<*  Has  any  one  been  here  to-day,  Clara  t " 
he  asked  when  she  came  to  the  door. 

"No,  sir.  At  least,  Mrs.  Borlase  was 
here  this  morning  for  a  little  while.  The 
mistress  was  lying  outside  in  the  hammock, 
and  I  saw  her  get  off  her  horse  as  she  was 
riding  past  and  come  up  and  speak  to 
her." 

"  Thank  you ;  that  will  do." 

When  she  had  gone,  Valentine  looked 
across  at  his  friend,  and  their  eyes  met. 

"The  fiend!"  he  muttered  under  his 
breath.  And  the  doctor  nodded  assent- 
ingly. 

Hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  the 
two  watchera  still  sat  in  the  dimly-lighted 
room  with  the  windows  thrown  wide  open 
to  let  in  the  cool  night  air.  Everything 
had  been  done  that  could  be  done ;  every 
remedy  tried  that  might  by  chance  allay 
the  fierceness  of  the  fever  and  bring 
even  temporary  rest  to  the  busy,  working 
brain,  but  without  much  success ;  and  Dr. 
Stannard  was  more  than  doubtful  of  the 
result.  The  little  hot  hands  were  not  still 
for  five  minutes  together,  the  throbbing 
head  was  tossed  restlessly  from  side  to 
side  in  a  vain  search  for  ease,  and  the 
tuneless,  unnatural  voice  babbled  on  almost 
unceasingly — now  in  a  dull,  monotonous 
undertone  j  now  with  painful  shrillness — 
of  her  girlhood's  home ;  of  green  fields  and 
cool,  running  water,  which  were  always 
just  out  of  reach ;  but  most  of  all  of 
Valentine,  of  the  dearly-loved  husband 
who  was  drifting  away  from  her,  though 
(he  clung  to  him  with  desperate  fingers 
and  implored  him,  in  tones  that  wrung  the 
hearts  of  her  listeners,  not  to  leave  her, 
not  to  go  away  with  that  other  woman,  to 
love  her  a  little  stilL 

''Yes;  that  is  what  rankles,"  thought 
the  doctor  to  himself.  "  I  dare  not  tell 
him  so ;  but  there  might  be  a  chance  but 
for  that.  That  wretched  woman  has  done 
the  mischief.  Poor  Vail  He  is  paying 
deariy  for  his  little  amusement." 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Angela  had  been  lying  quiet  for  a  little 
whUe,  gazing  before  her  with  blank,  un- 
seeing eyes,  when  she  said  musingly : 

"That  was  a  lovely  waltz  we  had 
together,  Val ;  do  you  remember  t "  Dr. 
Stannard  noticed  that  her  voice  was  per- 
ceptibly weaker,  and  the  pulse  under  his 
fingers  was  beating  very  feebly.  "  It  was 
called  '  The  Last  Waltz/  I  think,  and  it 
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was  the  last  That  was  very  appropriate, 
was  it  not  t "  It  was  additional  torture  to 
the  man  at  her  side  that  she  should  speak 
to  him  by  name  thos^  and  for  the  moment 
so  quietly  and  reasonably,  and  yet  know 
nothing  of  his  presence.  "  It  was  such  a 
pretty  tune,  too.  How  did  it  got — the 
sort  of  tune  that  bothers  you  afterwards. 
Some  of  the  men  sang  a  verse  or  two,  do 
you  remember  1  I  wonder  if  I  could  recol- 
lect the  words."  And  in  an  uncertain  voice 
she  began  to  sing  : 

"  After  to-night,  after  to-night, 

What  will  to-morrow  be  ? 
You  in  the  light,  I  in  the  night, 

Out  on  the  boundless  sea." 

^  Oat  on  the  boundless  seal "  Was  not 
that  where  she  was  drifting — the  unknown 
sea  of  death — alone — in  the  night — his 
little  child  wife,  his  cherished  darling? 
He  was  helpless;  he  could  do  nothing 
for  her  —  only  watch  the  black  waters 
creeping  up  to  her  closer  and  closer.  His 
arms  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  her ; 
his  love  had  been  too  poor  a  thing  to 
make  her  happy,  even  for  a  few  months. 
She  was  going  away  from  him,  thinking 
him  false — thinking  that  already  he  had 
grown  weary  of  her. 

"Ob,  Jim,  Jiml  for  Heaven's  sake!'' 
he  cried  —  a  bewildered,  appealing  cry, 
wrung  from  a  heart  tortured  beyond  its 
strength,  and  seeing  no  comfort  anywhere. 

'*  Hush,  Yal,  dear  old  fellow ;  bear  up  a 
little  longer.  It  will  soon  be  over  now,  I 
am  afraid." 

*' It  was  a  pity  you  should  get  tired  of 
me,  Yal,  wasn't  it)"  Angela  went  on. 
''  You  are  a  little  sorry,  I  am  sure,  dear ; 
because  you  were  very  fond  of  me  once,  I 
know,  and  we  were  very  happy.  And  you 
were  always  so  gentle  and  kind,  dear ;  you 
wouldn't  have  broken  my  heart  if  you 
could  have  helped  it — if  you  could  have 
helped  it!" 

'^I  can't  bear  this,"  said  Valentine, 
looking  up  with  sudden  fierceness,  and 
there  was  a  wild,  strained  look  in  his  eyes 
that  was  painful  to  see.  *'  It  will  drive  me 
mad.  Is  there  nothing  you  can  do — no- 
thing 1  Won't  your  boasted  science  give 
her  one  minute  of  reason,  that  she  may 
look  in  my  face  and  know  the  truth  t " 

Dr.  Stannard  hesitated  a  moment  If 
there  were  any  chance  of  recovery,  he 
C3uld  not  do  it ;  but  he  thought—he  knew 
there  was  not.  Should  he  not  give  his 
friend  any  comfort  there  was  to  give,  even 
thouffh  by  so  doing  he  might  make  death 
a  little  harder  for  the  dying  girl ) 


*'  I  think  I  can  rouse  her,"  he  said  with 
sudden  decision.     *<  Wait  a  moment.^' 

He  took  a  little  bottle  from  a  case  that 
lay  on  the  table,  and  carefully  pouring 
a  few  drops  into  a  glass,  inserted  it  be- 
tween the  parched,  blackened  lips.  The 
effect  was  almost  instantaneous.  Angela's 
eyes  softened,  and  the  light  of  reason 
came  slowly  back.  She  gave  a  little  be- 
wildered look  round  the  room,  and  then 
turned  to  meet  Valentine's  intent  gaze  of 
mingled  agony  and  love. 

"Is  that  you,  Val  1 "  she  said  in  a  faint 
whisper.  "I  am  so  tired — so  dreadfully 
tired.  Lift  me  up  in  your  arms,  darling,  I 
think  I  could  go  to  sleep  thera" 

When  with  infinite  tenderness  he  raised 
her  head  on  his  breast^  she  gave  a  soft 
little  sigh  of  content;  the  next  moment 
her  limbs  relaxed  and  she  fell  back  in  his 
arms — dead. 


A  DISTURBING  ELEMENT. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. 
By  EVELYN  FLETCHER. 


CHAPTER  V. 

*'  You  are  talking  nonsense,  Maud,  and 
you  know  it,"  said  Aunt  Joan  grimly. 

''I'm  talking  sense — common  sense — 
and  you  ought  to  respect  it." 

Maud's  face  was  flushed,  and  her  blue 
eyes  flashed  ominously.  As  she  stood 
there,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her 
hand  grasping  a  crumpled-up  letter,  con- 
frontiDg  the  indignant  old  lady,  there  was 
a  certidn  faint  but  unmistakeable  resem- 
blance between  them  that  no  one  would 
ever  have  detected  in  the  girl's  more 
ordinary  moods.  A  likeness  hi  spirit,  as 
it  were,  that  broke  through  all  difference 
of  form  and  feature,  and  claimed  kinship  in 
face  of  a  thousand  obstacles. 

'*  It  might  be  common  sense  if  you  could 
act  up  to  it,  but  you  know  you. can't; 
therefore  it's  foolish  as  well  as  wrong," 
Aunt  Joan  said  with  decision.  "Some 
girls^  no  doubt,  are  quite  capable  of  marry- 
ing for  money,  and  living  happy  ever  after; 
but  you  are  not  one  of  them.  Why,  you'd 
be  wretched  in  a  week." 

**I  don't  know  that  I  look  for  happiness 
exactly." 

''I  should  think  not,  indeed;  with  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  your  grandfather, 
and  with  nothiog  but  his  money  to  re- 
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commend  him  1  A  pretty  bridegroom  for  a 
girl  of  twenty  !  I  shoald  be  the  better 
match  for  him." 

"  But  think  of  all  that  money  cin  do ; 
and  we  want  money  so  horribly.  The 
boya'  education: 


»» 


Send  them  to  the  Board  S^shool ;  the>'il 
learn  quite  enough  there  to  unfit  them  for 
any  sphere  of  uflefulness  anywhere,  and 
that  u  abaut  all  your  father  thinks  of. 
He's  been  working  on  you,  I  see.'' 

''  Indeed  he  has  not;  but  my  mother — 

"  Was  a  sensible  woman  once  ;  but  small 
means  and  an  unlimited  family  softened 
her  brain  long  ago.  If  she  backs  you  up 
in  this,  I  shall  think  they  have  also  har- 
dened her  heart.*' 

"  Really,  Aunt  Joan " 

*'Now  don't  be  angry,  child.  I  am 
speaking  of  people  I  knew  long  before  you 
were  born,  and  I'm  too  old  to  change  my 
opinions,  or  my  mode  of  expressing  them. 
Never  marry  at  all  if  you  please ;  you  may 
still  be  content  enough,  and  preserve  a  fair 
amount  of  self-respect ;  but  don't  marry  a 
man  you  don't  care  about  In  your  case  it 
could  only  end  in  hopeless  failure." 

''But — there  is  so  much  to  consider. 
Yon  don't  know  what  anxious  work  it 
always  is  at  home,  and  my  mother  is  worked 
to  death." 

*'  Hum  1  your  father  isn't,  I'll  be  bound. 
If  you  do  marry  this  man,  pray  is  he 
expected  to  keep  your  family,  Maud  ?  For 
that  hardly  strikes  me  as  a  fair  arrange- 
ment" 

"  Of  course  not ! "  indignantly.  "  But— 
I  might  be  able  to  help — in  little  ways ; 
to  do — somethbg." 

"  He  might,  you  mean,"  Aunt  Joan  re- 
torted. "Look  facts  fairly  in  the  face,  child ; 
believe  me,  it's  better  in  the  long  run.  But 
if  that  is  aU,  I  propose  an  alternative  ar- 
rangement. You  come  and  live  with  me, 
and  I'll  take  all  your  expensep,  and  allow 
you  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  lavish 
on  your  family.  I  doubt  whether  the  pro- 
jected bridegroom  would  offer  to  do  as 
much,  and  you  couldn't  in  common  fairness 
ask  him  to  do  more.  That  will  lighten 
your  mother's  anxieties,  and  yet  leave  you 
free." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you.  Aunt  Joan." 

"That  is  settled,  then;  write  and  tell 
them  so." 

<(My  mother  would  never  consent;  and 
I  know  I  ought  to  stay  and  help  her  till 
Rose  is  old  enough  to  take  my  place." 

*<  And  is  the  elderly  bridegroom  to  wait 
for  this  ]     Nonsense !    If  you  talk  such 


rubbish  as  that,  I  shall  think  you  really 
want  to  marry  the  fellow." 

"'Want'  to  marry  himT*  Maud  re- 
peated bitterly.  "I  tell  you  I  hate,  I 
loathe  the  very  idea.  I  feared  something 
of  this,  and  I  never  felt  so  thankfcd  for 
anything  in  this  world  as  I  did  for  your 
letter  inviting  me  here,  for  I  hopea  he 
might  change  his  mind.  Oh !  Aunt  Joan, 
what  am  I  to  do — vrhat  am  I  to  dol " 

"Send  him  about  his  business,  and — ^if 
you  won't  remain  here  altogether  —  stay 
with  me  till  the  storm  has  blown  over," 
Mids  Raven  replied  promptly. 

"But  it  will  be  such  a  disappointment 
at  home,  for  they  have  quite  made  up 
their  minds  I  shall  accept  him." 

"  They  must  unmake  them  again,  that's 
all.  And  now  go  and  show  Rupert  the 
way  to  Boumeby  Woods,  as  you  promised ; 
he  is  waitiog  for  you  in  the  gardea" 

Maud  dried  her  eyes,  threw  her  arms 
round  the  old  lady's  neck,  and  kissed  her 
under  the  shadow  of  the  deep-3ea  helmet, 
glanced  in  the  looking-glass  hurriedly,  and 
ran  out  into  the  garden  to  join  Rupert. 

"  Poor  child  ! "  Miss  Raven  ejaculated, 
as  she  stood  in  her  favourite  attitude,  and 
watched  them  from  the  window.  **&he 
shan't  be  sacrificed  if  I  can  help  it  It's 
a  shame,  and  Til  write  and  tell  them  so 

if  necessary.    I  wish  that  Rupertf but 

there,  things  may  all  come  right  yet ! " 
With  which  consolatory  reflection  she  dis- 
missed the  subject. 

Meantime  Rupert  and  Maud  pursued 
their  way  through  the  fields  and  lanes,  as 
they  had  done  many  a  time  during  the 
few  weeks  that  had  elapsed  since  their 
arrival  at  Ravensbourne ;  for — despite  his 
five-andthirty  years — the  girl  had  found 
it  was  her  mission  to  amuse  him,  and  they 
had  become  very  fast  friends  in  consequence. 

Bat  to-day  she  certainly  was  not  so 
successful  as  usual  Her  sudden  bursts  of 
gaiety  struck  Rupert  as  strangely  forced 
and  unnatural,  while  at  times  she  was 
silent  and  preoccupied,  and  hardly  ap- 
peared to  hear  what  he  sud  to  her.  Her 
expression,  too,  was  anxious  and  troubled, 
and  more  than  once  he  fancied  he  detected 
tears  in  the  deep  blue  eyes  instead  of  the 
laughter  he  was  accustomed  to  see  there. 

"  Maud,"  he  said  at  length,  "I'm  afraid 
you  are  tired.  Shall  we  turn  back,  and 
leave  the  woods  till  another  day  1 " 

**No,  oh  nol"  She  looked  up  as  she 
spoke,  and  laughed  nervously.  "  We  will 
go  now,  for  another  day  I  may  not  be 
here." 
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*^  You  are  not  going  away,  surely  t  **  he 
asked,  in  nnfeignea  astonishment. 

**  Perhaps — I  don't  know — I  can't  tell 
what  to  do ! "  she  replied.  **  Aunt  Joan 
won't  hear  of  it." 

«I'm  glad  of  that!"  heartily.  "Be 
guided  by  Aunt  Joan;  she's  a  sensible 
woman." 

**  Tes,  but  she  won't  see  the  necessity ; 
and' 
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*<  Perhaps  there  is  no  necessity.  There 
are  a  lot  of  you  at  home,  are  there  not ) " 

"Tes;  that  is  just  it  If  there  were 
only  one  or  two  of  us " 

'^Surely,  you  could  not  be  so  easily 
spared  as  when  there  are  a  round  dozen. 
Your  numbers  should  make  everything 
easy." 

<'Ah,  but  you  don't  understand.  I 
don't  want  to  go  home,  but  I  may  haye  to. 
They  think  I  ought  to  go." 

"  Your  people  1 " 

**  Yes,  my  people." 

Bapeit  was  puzzled.  The  girl's  manner 
was  almost  tragic  in  its  intensity,  and  yet, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  no'  reason 
for  such  distress.  Probably  Aunt  Joan 
would  have  influence  enough  to  keep  her 
niece  as  long  as  she  liked,  and,  in  any 
case,  Maud  nerself  was  not  deficient  in 
self-wiU. 

'*  I  thought  you  sometimes  stopped  here 
for  months  at  a  time,"  he  said  at  leneth, 
looking  down  at  her  as  she  leant  against 
a  gate,  her  eyes  bent  moodily  upon  the 
ground. 

"I  haye  done  so ;  yes." 

"And  will  again.  Don't  cut  your  visit 
short  just  now,  and  leave  me  on  the  old 
ladies'  hands.  What  on  earth  would  be- 
come of  us  all  t " 

"  You  don't  undeistand,"  she  repeated. 

"I  know  I  don't;  neither,  apparently, 
does  Aunt  Joan.  Now  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  Aunt  Joan's  judgement" 

"Bat  she  will  only  look  at  a  thing  from 
her  own  point  of  view." 

''Very  wise  of  her;  It  simplifies  life 
wonderfully." 

"  Yes,  but  is  it  right  f  Can  it  be  right 
to  think  only  of  oneself?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,  unfortunately.  But 
is  this  such  a  very  serious  matter)  I 
thought " 

"  If  I  go  back  now  it  means  the  sacrince 
of  my  whole  life,"  she  said  paBsIonately. 
*<  It  means  unconditional  surrender." 

«' Surrender?" 

"  Yes,  they  expect  it  of  me ;  and  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  or  what  to  think." 


"No  one  has  any  right  to  ask  the 
sacrifice  of  anybody's  whole  life,"  he  said 
quickly.    "  Don't  go  back.    Stay  with  us." 

"  That  is  what  Aunt  Joan  says." 

"Be  guided  by  her;  after  all,  though 
there  may  be  a  duty  you  owe  to  your 
people,  there's  a  duty  you  owe  to  yourself, 
too.  I  should  think  Aunt  Joan  Is  a  fairly 
impartial  person,  so  you  cannot  do  better 
than  act  on  her  advice.'^ 

"  You  really  think  so  t " 

"  Of  course;  always  supposing  she  kno?rs 
all  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  I  don't" 

"Yes,  she  knows;"  but  she  made  no 
offer  to  enlighten  him.  Had  he  wished 
her  to  do  sot  She  did  not  know;  per- 
haps he  hardly  knew  himself. 

"  You'll  stay,  then ;  for  you  know  yoa 
can't  be  spared  yet.  There  are  heaps  of 
places  Aunt  Joan  said  you  were  to  show 
me." 

Bapert  spoke  lightly  enough,  and  did 
not  aUow  her  to  see  how  much  her  words 
perplexed  him.  Such  half-confidences  are 
never  very  easy  to  deal  with,  and  he 
thought  the  best  plan  was  to  attach  aa 
little  importance  to  them  as  possible. 
By-and-by,  if  she  liked  to  tell  him 
more 

But  they  went  to  the  woods  and  re- 
turned home  again,  and  not  another  word 
passed  on  the  subject 

Did  she  regret  having  said  so  muchi 
Rupert  began  to  fear  so.  For  himself,  by 
the  time  they  entered  the  iron  gates  again 
his  only  regret  was  that  she  had  not  told 
him  all,  and  made  the  whole  position  clear 
to  him.  Surely,  he  thought,  she  might 
have  trusted  hjm  so  far  S 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Thet  found  Aunt  Deborah  and  Aunt 
Emmie  waiting  for  them  in  the  garden,  the 
latter  in  a  state  of  greats  though  suppressed, 
excitement. 

"My  dear  Maud,"  she  began  breathlessly, 
as  soon  as  she  could  make  herself  heard, 
"  such  a  strange  thing  has  happened.  And 
Joan  was  out,  and  you  away,  and  Bupert 
—  who  might  have  entertained  him — 
though,  indeed,  they  could  have  little  in 
common " 

"  Beally,  Emmie,  you  are  scarcely  intel- 
ligible," Mrs.  Cranstoune  observed.  "  Sit 
down,  Maud,  and  I  will  explun  matters  a 
little  more  clearly.  An  elderly — ^person  has 
been  here,  and  he  asked  to  see  you.  He 
came,  ostensibly,  with  your  father's  per- 
mission  " 
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"  Bat  we  could  not  underBtand  it,  really 
we  could  not/'  Annt  Emmie  broke  in 
eagerly.  "  For  he  did  not  seem  a  gen- 
tleman exactly,  or  quite  right  in  his 
mind.  He  talked  so  strangely,  didn't  he, 
Deborah  1 " 

"  He  made  some  most  extraordinary 
assertions/'  Aunt  Deborah  obseived  coldly. 
''Beally,  Mand,  if  you  haye  many  ac- 
quaintances of  this  peculiarly  undes&able 
type,  I  thfaik  your  father  is  very  greatly  to 
be  blamed  for  allowing  us  to  be  troubled 
with  them.  He  has  no  manners,  I  assure 
you ;  absolutely  none  1  He  actually  said 
he  hoped  to  be  my  nephew  before  locg  1  A 
man  not  a  gentleman,  and  old  enough  to 
be  my  brother  1 "  And  the  dainty  old  lady 
bridled  and  drew  herself  up.  ''I  was 
never  so  insulted  in  my  life." 

Maud  looked  from  one  to  the  other  and 
flushed  crimson. 

"He  had  no  right  to  come  here;  he 
had  no  right  to  say  such  tbings,"  she  ex- 
claimed passionately.  ''He  had  no  rfght 
to  take  things  for  granted,  and — ob,  I 
hope  you  have  sent  him  away  again  ! '' 

«*  We  could  not  do  that,  my  dear,  and 
he  with  your  father's  permission,"  said 
Aunt  Emmie  gently.  ''But  we  did  nvhat 
seemed  best." 

"  And  that  was 
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"Sent  him  away  for  an  hour^  for  we 
thought  that  by  that  time  Joan  would  be 
back.  He  has  gone  to  the  inn,  I  believe ; 
but — oh,  my  dear,  surely  it  is  all  a  mistake, 
for  he  seems  such  a  vulgar  person  1 " 

"He  is,"  said  Maud,  with  conviction; 
"  but  he  is  rich,  and — oh,  I  wish  I'd  never 
met  him  I  I  wish  he  and  his  money  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ! " 

"  Never  mind,  dear.  Joan  will  be  here 
directly  now,"  Aunt  Emmie  said  sooth- 
ingly. "  She  has  only  gone  to  see  Mrs. 
Smith." 

"Shall  I  go  down  the  road  and  meet 
her  f  "  Rupert  asked,  with  a  quick  glance 
at  Maud."    "I  know  the  cottage." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  Aunt  Deborah  ex- 
claimed. "  I  really  cannot  encounter  him 
again." 

Rupert  nodded  and  turned  away.  He, 
like  Aunt  Emmie,  had  great  faith  in  Miss 
Raven's  force  of  character.  Besides,  she 
knew  all  about  Maud's  troubles,  and  would 
be  able  to  help  her  out  of  them  if  anybody 
could.  In  any  caEe  he  could  do  nothing, 
and  would  be  better  out  of  the  way. 

Yet  he  was  greatly  troubled  and  per- 
plexed.^ He  knew  nothing  of  tlie  girl's 
domestic  anxieties,  nor  of  the  influences 


which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  her; 
and  it  gave  him  a  moral  shock  to  hear  her 
speak  of  this  old  man's  money  as  though 
she  might  have  a  possible  interest  in  it 
He  liked  Maud,  he  told  himself ;  he  liked 
her  very  much  indeed,  and  he  respected 
her ;  but  surely  if  such  a  man  as  her  aunts 
described  ventured  "to  take  things  for 
granted  "  in  this  way,  she  must  have  done 
a  litUe  more  than  tolerate  him  in  the  past. 
Altogether,  Rupert  felt  strangely  disap- 
pointed in  her,  and  more  hurt  than  he  would 
have  cared  to  confess ;  for,  after  aU,  what 
could  it  matter  to  him  1  Soon,  very  soon 
now,  he  would  be  leaving  Ravensboume ; 
and  in  his  wandering  life  there  would  be 
little  probability  of  their  meeting  again. 
Somehow  it  had  never  struck  him  in  this 
light  before ;  nor  was  the  idea — now  that 
it  hadoccurred  to  him — at  all  a  pleasant  one. 

He  quickened  his  steps  unconsdouely, 
and  wfdked  swiftly  on  up  the  road  to  the 
viUage,  not  doubting  that  he  should  pre- 
sently meet  Aunt  Joan,  from  whom  he 
might  hear  further  particulars;  but  Aunt 
Joan,  as  it  chanced,  had  gone  home  another 
way. 

Thus  she  arrived  before  him,  and  was 
received  by  her  sisters  with  a  highly  sen- 
sational account  of  their  interview  with 
Maud's  objectionable  suitor,  to  which  she 
listened  quietly  and  without  comment, 
merely  nodding  her  large  round  hat  once 
or  twice  so  emphatically  that,  had  it  not 
been  secured  by  a  broad  ribbon  under  the 
chin,  it  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

"Where's  the  child  nowt"  she  de- 
manded at  length,  when  the  flood  of  words 
had  somewhat  abated. 

"  Gone  to.her  own  room  in  a  tantrum," 
Mrs.  Granstoune  said  sweetly.  "  Reslly, 
one  cannot  say  a  word  to  young  people 
nowadays.  I  merely  observed  that  it  was 
a  most  unfortunate  coincidence  that  this 
should  have  occurred  while  Rupert  was 
with  us,  and  she  flared  up  in  a  moment — 
asked  tt  we  thought  it  was  pleasant  for 
her,  and  a  great  deal  of  nonsense — and  ran 
upstairs  in  a  fine  temper.  I  should  just  let 
her  alone,  Joan,  if  I  were  you." 

"  Pity  you  didn't  think  of  that  in  time. 
Deb,  for  it's  a  littie  late  now,"  brusquely. 
"  Tou  might  have  seen  the  girl  was  over- 
strained, and  worried  out  of  her  life ;  but 
you  never  see  an  inch  beyond  your  nose, 
and  you  never  think  of  any  one  but  your- 
self. Emmie,  you're  a  good  soul !  Just 
run  up  and  tell  Maud  not  to  worry  herself 
any  more.  Tell  her  I've  seen  the  fellow, 
and  sent  him  about  his  business." 
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'•OfatJoftn!    Bat  how?" 

"  A  litUa  plaiD-ipaaUDg,  lluift  was  aD/ 
And  MiM  Sftren  cfaoeklad  grimly  aft  tlia 
reeoUeeiioiL  ''Well,  ha  brought  it  <m 
himself*  Ha  won't  eoma  hare  any  more. 
And  I  ahall  write  to  her  father  and  giro 
him  a  pieee  of  my  mind.  Soeh  a  man  I 
A  manf  An  elderly  money-bag,  rather! 
Where's  Bopert  f  "  she  broke  off  abmptly. 

''Gtone  to  Mra  Smith's  to  meet  yon." 
And  Annt  Emmie  Irarried  off  on  her  errand* 

"  Ah,  then  Fll  go  down  to  the  gate  and 
meet  him."    And  she  did* 

When  Maud  eame  downstairs  a  little 
later  she  saw  them  retoming  together,  and 
sUroed  ont  at  the  garden  door  so  as  to 
ftYoU  meeting  them ;  for  she  was  bitterly 
cons  dons  of  the  troth  of  Aunt  Deborah's 
wordf ,  and  fdt  that  she  would  not  for  the 
world  Bapert  shonld  have  known  of  all  this. 

What  coold  he  think  of  her  t  she  won- 
dered painfully,  as  she  ran  down  a  side 
wiJk  to  the  little  wood;  and  her  pale 
cheeks  flamed  as  she  recalled  that  one 
qoick  glance  he  had  given  her — a  glance 
so  full  of  qaestlon  and  of  doubt. 

She  threw  herself  down  on  the  grass,  in 
the  wavering  lights  and  shadows  beneath 
the  trees,  and  md  her  burning  face  in  her 
hands. 

Ob,  if  only  she  could  hide  herself  alto- 
gether from  him !  If  only  she  could  forget, 
and  be  forgotten,  for  ever ! 

"  Maud  i  Maud !    Where  are  you ) " 

His  voice  sounded  cheerily  through  the 
summer  silence,  and  she  started  and  sprang 
to  her  feet 

"Maud,  I  say  1    Maudl" 

He  was  dose  at  hand  now.  Even  as  she 
stood  there  listening  he  came,  from  behind 
the  trees,  and  the  dreaded  moment  of 
meeting  was  over. 

"  Aunt  Joan  sent  me,"  he  said,  speaking 
rather  rapidly,  and  as  though  a  little 
doubtful  of  his  reception.  '*  She  has  juat 
come  home,  and  she  wants  to  see  you 
presently." 

''  I  wUl  go  to  her  at  once." 

She  spoke  nervously,  and  turned  to  go ; 
but  he  came  nearer,  and  laid  a  detaining 
hand  on  her  arm. 

"She  said  'presently,'  Maud.  I  want 
to  see  you — to  speak  to  you — now  1 " 

He  paused,  but  she  made  no  reply.  She 
stood  there  waiting,  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground ;  and  he  looked  at  her  in  silence. 


The  smiheams  shone  <m  her  golden  liair, 
l^jbting  it  op  glorioosly ;  bother  face  was 
hdf  averted  froan  liim,  and  in  sliadow,  ao 
that  he  coidd  not  see  tlie  diaogfng  emo- 
tions that  flitted  aeroes  it.  But  something 
in  lier  atUtnde  moved  him  stnngdy,  and 
heexdaimad : 

"Maud,  you  and  I  are  friends — true 
friends.    May  I  speak  frankly  to  you  t " 

"  Tea,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  liesi- 
tatbn ;  but  she  did  not  torn  to  him,  or 
raise  her  eyea  from  the  ground. 

"  Aunt  Joan  lias  told  me  alL  I  know 
what  the  trouble  was  at  whieh  you  Unted, 
and  how  you  have  been  urged  to  saciifice 
yourself  for  your  family.  I  am  sure  yon 
know  how  deeply  I  respect  you  for  wishing 
to  hdp  those  who  seem  to  have  had  ao 
little  oonsiderati<m  to  you;  but  it  was  a 
mistake,  dear — indeed  it  was  a  mistake." 

"  I  know  it." 

She  spoke  so  low  that  her  voice  was 
scarcely  audible. 

"Maud,  we  are  agreed  in  this.  Must 
our  agreement  stop  here)  We  are  such 
good  friends  that  is  it  not  possible  we 
may  be  yet  more  to  each  other  1  Tiiis — 
mistake  has  diown  me  something  that  I 
did  not  know  before.    I  love  you,  dear." 

She  raised  her  eyes  then,  and  looked  at 
him  intently,  wonderingly. 

"Mel  You  love  mel"  she  faltered. 
"  You  cxa  say  so  after  this  t " 

"Why  not)  It  was  for  your  people's 
sake  you  tried  to  think  of  it,  and  I  heiwtily 
respect  your  motives.  But  what  is  my 
answer,  Maud?  Fm  too  old  for  you,  I 
know — five-and-thirty,  and *' 

"  He  was  over  fifty  1 "  she  said,  blushing 
hotly. 

"I've  led  a  wandering  life,"  he  went 
on,  without  heeding  the  interroption; 
"but  have  gathered  some  moss  for  a 
rolling  stone,  so  that  I'm  not  quite  a 
pauper.  Will  you  come  out  with  me 
when  I  go  back  to  Australia,  and  make 
the  happiness  of  my  life  1 " 

"WiUi  you,  Bapert  1  Yes;  wherever 
you  please." 

So  they  settled  it;  and  Aunt  Emmie 
wept  with  joy,  while  Aunt  Joan  gave  them 
her  blessing.  Bat  Aunt  Deborah  only  said 
she  thought  Bapert  might  have  done  very 
much  better.  However,^  she  always  said 
that  of  every  bridegroom,  so  that  no  one 
attached  much  importance  to  her  opinion. 
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CHAPTER  XXII.      NOVEMBER, 

J^RTHUK  himielf  appaitred  to  aim  at 
perfection,  and  not  nnancceBafoUf ,  daiing 
that  month  of  November,  the  happIoBt 
month  th&b  Poppy  had  ever  known.  MisB 
Fanny  L&tlmer  was  disappointed,  though 
in  her  heart  she  admired  him  for  it,  because 
he  took  Poppy's  side  on  the  question  of 
ohangM,  alterations,  and  deooratlons  at 
the  Conri  Erei;  word  he  Eaid  on  this 
laKject  raisod  him  higher,  if  that  woa 
poialble,  in  Poppy's  eateem.  He  onder- 
stood  all  that  she  felt,  it  seemed.  The 
associations  of  the  old  rooms  with  their 
old  furniture  might  have  be£a  his  own,  he 
treated  them  so  tenderly.  The  way  in 
which  he  made  himself  one  with  Poppy 
in  Uiese  matters  showed  that  genius  for 
sympathy  which  the  moat  affectionate 
people  do  not  always  possess ;  and  every 
day  her  lore  for  him,  which  grew  first  ont 
of  the  attraction  of  his  looks  and  manners, 
went  on  deepening  and  strengthening  into 
a  heaven  of  perfect  tnut 

Poppy  ftlt  that  she  knew  Arthot  as  she 
knew  herairlF,  There  was  nothing  that 
she  oonld  not  isy  to  him ;  she  knew  that 
the  would  never  be  disappointed,  would 
always  find  what  she  wanted.  She  gave 
herself  to  Ar^ur  with  the  generosity,  the 
simplieity,  the  occasional  tonch  of  mye- 
teiioas,  nnbelievlng  wonder — "  can  this  be 
mya^ ! " — of  a  girl  who  had  never  gnessed 
what  love,  or  even  friendship,  could  b& 
She  left  her  life  in  his  hands,  as  she  had 
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first  laid  it  there,  without  a  thought  of 
doubt  or  hesitation.  Arthur  was  herself — 
a  better,  stronger,  wiser  self.  Poppy  felt 
that  she  wonld  never  again  know  any  of 
the  anxious  perplezdUes  which  Iiad  weighed 
on  her  so  often  since  she  became  mistress 
of  Bryans.  All  would  now  be  as  Aithor 
ohose.  It  was  no  slavieli  adoration. 
Poppy,  in  her  blindest  moments,  was  not 
capable  of  that.  It  was  the  oerttJnty  of  a 
deep,  perfect,  reasonable  agreement  be- 
tween herself  and  this  man  who  was  to  be 
hei  husband.  He  understood  her,  and  she 
tmsted  him. 

All  this  sounds  at  first  rather  unaccount- 
able. Mr,  Cantillon  found  it  so,  though 
few  people  knew  Poppy  as  he  did,  or 
realised  so  well  how  far  a  strong  personal 
devotion  might  carry  her.  The  whole 
affair  was  to  him  a  sad  spectacle,  for  he 
never,  even  to  please  Poppy,  and  still 
more  Poppy's  aunt,  conld  bring  himself  to 
any  cordial  liking  for  Arthur,  After- 
wards he  explained  it,  and  excused  Poppy, 
by  saying  that  Arthur  Nugent  was  a  young 
man  with  a  most  wonderful  talent  for 
adapting  himself  to  circumstances — a  talent 
much  more  often  possessed  by  women  than 
by  men,  and  generally  with  less  unfortunate 
consequences.  In  either  sex,  the  Kector 
observed,  sach  a  character  must  be  de- 
ceptive ;  but  it  need  not  be  intentionally 
so.  And,  he  theoriaed  further,  it  may 
happen  that  such  a  character  passes 
through  life  without  bringing  any  catas- 
trophe on  those  who  bnndly  trust  it, 
That  depends  on  the  temptations  it  meets 
by  the  way.  These,  he  said,  are  generally 
stronger,  and  less  easily  resisted,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  than  of  a  woman.  So  much 
in  excuse  for  Poppy's  poor  Ideal, 

Having  come  down  to  Bryans  for  a 
night,  Arthur  stayed  a  week.    He  then 
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went  back  to  London  for  some  necessary 
business,  and  came  down  again  after  a  few 
days,  bringing  his  mother  with  him. 

Nothing  conld  be  more  serene  and 
pleasant  than  Mrs.  Nogent's  hamoor. 
She  found  the  old-world  stateliness  of 
Bryans  so  satisfactory  to  a  soul  wearied 
with  ceaseless  effort— that  effort,  the  most 
faUgoing  of  aD,  to  be  smart  without  for- 
tune, to  hang  on  the  sharp  and  perilous 
edge  of  the  fashionable  world,  leading  a 
life  of  small  triumphs  and  great,  bitter, 
silent  disappointments  —  that  it  never 
occurred  to  her  to  puU  the  house  down,  as 
Fanny  Latimer  haa  expected,  or  even  to 
insist  on  new  furniture  and  the  banishment 
of  large  pictures  from  the  drawing-room. 
Fanny  was  really  disappointed  by  the 
meeJmess  with  which  her  friend  accepted 
the  old  Court  as  it  wa&  In  Arthur  of 
course  it  was  not  astonishing :  he  only 
cared  to  please  Poppy :  but  where  was  his 
mother's  ambition  gone,  not  to  mention 
her  views  on  ''  high  art "  t 

'<0h,  don't  mention  art,  my  dear!" 
she  even  sdd  impatiently.  "  This  is  life, 
the  life  of  all  your  generations  of  Latimers. 
One  would  as  soon  do  up  an  old  Italian 
palace,  and  pack  away  all  the  ancestral 
things  in  the  garret !  My  dear  Fanny,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  don't  know  when 
you  are  well  oS,  IVom  your  descriptions 
I  expected  something  quite  hideous  and 
uninteresting." 

<'  So  it  is,  I  think,"  said  Fanny,  defend- 
ing herself. 

<(  Don't  say  that  to  anybody  but  me," 
said   Mrs.    Nugent,    shaking   her   head. 
"  No,  no,  I  want  nothbg  more.    I  am  the 
happiest  woman  in  the  world." 
"  Except  Poppy ! " 

"  Dear  Poppy !  Indeed  I  hope  so. 
But  happiness  is  worth  a  good  deal  more 
at  my  age  than  at  hers,  you  know." 

It  was  a  calm,  mild  November,  and  the 
glory  of  the  woods  lingered  on.  Poppy 
had  decided  not  to  hunt  that  season. 
Arthur  was  not  strong  enough  for  it,  and 
she  could  not  separate  herself  from  him. 
The  idea  of  shooting,  too,  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  keepers,  found  him 
languid  and  disinclined.  He  seemed  to 
want  no  other  occupation  but  to  loiter 
about  Bryans,  making  acquaintance  with 
every  tree  and  glade,  every  gate,  every  lane, 
and  showing  no  unwillingness  to  be  friendlv 
with  all  the  people,  were  they  Poppy  s 
tenants  or  not.  Me  went  with  her  to  all 
her  special  friends,  and  the  impression  he 
made    was    generally  very    good.      The 


smiling,  handsome  young  man  seemed  to 
promise  Bryans  a  pleasant  future.  Only 
such  cranky  spirits  as  old  Mr.  Farrant  put 
on  a  sour  face  to  greet  him,  and  Maggie's 
manner  was  shy  and  strange  during  the 
visit  to  her  grandfather.  She  sat  in  the 
window,  her  dark  brows  bent  over  her 
knittinff,  and  hardly  spoke.  Arthur 
watched  her  all  the  more. 

He  had  seen  her  several  times  since 
that  first  meeting  in  the  wood,  but  she 
had  never  seemed  willing  to  talk  to  hlm« 
and  woidd  seldom  lift  her  eyes  to  meet 
those  which  very  plainly  sought  them, 
putting  on  a  rather  forced  unconsciousness. 
All  this  passed  unheeded  by  Poppy,  and 
Arthur  made  no  attempt  to  imptove  his 
acquaintance  with  her  friend.  ^ 

He  tried  that  day  to  talk  agreeably  to 
the  old  man,  whose  hawk  eyes  watched 
him  with  an  unfriendly  stare. 

"I  don't  like  that  Captain  Nugent. 
He's  an  ass,"  came  the  swift  judgement 
when  the  two  were  gone. 

*'  He  was  nice  enough  to  you.  And  Fm 
sure  she  looks  happy.  Why  don't  you 
like  him,  grandfather)  You  don't  like 
anybody." 

"Toung  men — ^I  don't  like  young  men 
— the  youth  of  the  period.  He  thinks 
himself  Irresistible — a  bigger  fool  than 
most  One  of  these  days,  your  young 
lady  will  repent  spoiling  him  as  she  does. 
It  makes  me  angry  to  see  it." 

Maggie  was  silent ;  perhaps  she  agreed. 
In  a  moment  her  grandfather  went  on : 

"You  have  no  right  to  say  that  I  don't  like 
anybodv.  I  did  like  Geoffrey  Thome. 
But  he's  the  same  as  the  rest:  they  get 
what  they  want,  and  off  they  go.  Do  you 
remember  all  my  goodness  to  him  f  I  let 
him  sit  staring  at  you  for  weeks,  all  for  his 
selfish  art's  sake ;  and  since  that  picture 
was  finished  he  has  hardly  been  to  i^e 
house.  How  many  days  is  it  since  he  was 
here  %    Answer,  can't  you  1  "* 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl.  "What  is 
it  to  me  t  I  have  something  else  to  do 
than  to  count  the  days  between  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Thome's  visits." 

She  laughed  sliehtly,  but  there  was  an 
odd  pain  in  her  voice. 

"Maggie,  Maggie,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  what's  the  matter  1  Have  you  anvthlmr 
to  teU  me,  child  I"  * 

"  What  should  I  have  to  tell  you  t " 
"  The  world  forsakes  you,  it  seems,"  he 
aaid.    "It's  the  way  of  the  world.    I've 
done  all  I  can  for  you— aU  I  can :  but  I 
can  t  put  you  on  a  level  with  your  friend. 
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and  even  if  I  oould^  it  would  be  the  same. 
She  would  still  take  away  her  heart  from 
yon  and  give  it  to  some  smiling  ass  with 
as  mach  ordns  as  a  eandlestick.  That's 
human  nature;  nothing  to  do  with  positioa 
Yoa  most  be  hidependent  of  her ;  that  is 
the  only  thhig  for  yon.  Yon  have  no 
tronble  besides  that,  Maggie,  have  yon  t  If 
there's  anything  yon  are  hiding  from  me, 
ru— ru  disinherit  yon." 

"Really,  I  don't  know  what  yon  are 
talking  about,"  said  Maggie. 

She  eame  to  the  fire  and  sat  down  on  a 
little  stool  in  front  of  it,  near  the  old  man's 
feet  She  looked  np  and  smiled  at  him, 
stretching  out  her  hands  to  warm  them. 
In  the  red  lisht  she  was  a  lovely  picture. 

•'  That's  a  brave  gbl,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  As  long  as  you  can  smile  your  nice  baby 
smile  we  won't  care  about  all  the  Miss 
Latimers  in  creation,  or  their  love-a£fairs 
either.  It's  a  pity  that  good-for-notlung 
painter  can't  see  you  now;  he  would  make 
a  fire-light  pictura  I  suspect  he  agrees 
with  me :  the  prettiest  woman  in  the 
village,  or  the  county^  if  you  like,  is  not 
Mifls  Latimer." 

"  I  expect  he  doesn't,  grandfather.  No- 
body has  such  silly  ideas  but  you.  As 
for  him,  he  thinks  there  is  nobody  on  earth 
like  Poppy.  And  he's  right  I  agree  with 
him." 

**  Oh,  I  dare  say.  We  all  have  a  theory 
about  admiring  the  moon." 

'*  I  can't  understand  you,"  Maggie  broke 
out  with  a  kind  of  pi^ioa  "  You  ought 
to  be  glad — everybody  else  is — ^that  she 
should  marry  and  be  happy.  Think  what 
a  good  thing  it  is  for  Biyans.  They  will 
live  here  always."  Her  voice  failed  a  little 
and  her  smile  fled.  "  I  suppose  you  think 
I'm  jealous.  If  I  am,  there  couldn't  be  a 
worse  fool  than  me;  and  you  ought  to 
scold  me  instead  of  talking  nonsense.  Oh, 
Poppy  1  I  only  wish  I  was  good  enough. 
I  hope  he's  good  enouglL  Nobody  ever 
can  care  about  her  as  she  deserves.  She 
only  makes  one  hate  oneself,  tiiat's  all. 
Didn't  you  see  how  she  could  think  of 
nothing  but  him  t " 

"  It  was  not  difficult"  The  old  man's 
hard,  mocking  [manner  had  softened ;  his 
eyes  were  quiet.  He  could  understand  the 
girl  better  now. 

"  Well,  Maegie,  all  you  say  is  very  fine," 
he  said.  **  I'U  tell  you  a  secret  I  hope 
she  will  be  happy — sincerely  I  do;  but 
that  young  fellow  is  not  worthy  of  her, 
you  know.  He  doesn't  care  for  her  as  she 
cares  for  hhn.    It  is  a  fine  match  for  him. 


no  doubt;  a  made-up  thing,  unless  I'm 
uncommonly  mistaken.  Poor  soul !  Well, 
here's  another  secret.  If  I  were  a  young 
man  I  should  never  fall  in  love  with  Miss 
Latimer." 

*'That  would  be  your  loss,  not  hers," 
said  the  girl,  with  a  laugL 

This  was  the  strange  and  unsettling  kind 
of  talk  to  which  Mi^gie  had  to  listen 
by  the  hour  in  those  &ys.  She  did  her 
best,  in  her  own  way — ^it  generally  suc- 
ceeded with  him — to  keep  her  grandfather 
in  a  fairly  good  humour.  For  tUs  end  it 
was  necessary  to  let  him  say  what  he 
pleased,  and  thus  he  wandered  on  in  his 
wrong-headed,  foolish  fashion,  bringing  no 
help  at  all  to  the  girl  whom  he  loved  with 
all  the  strei^gth  of  his  queer  natiua 

Geoffrey  Thome's  slackness  was  a  real 
disappointment  to  him.  He  had  quite 
maoe  up  his  mind  as  to  what  the  portoait- 
palntbg  should  lead  to.  He  was  angry 
with  hun.  He  was  unreasonably  angry^ 
too,  with  Miss  Latimer,  who  had  done 
nothing  to  forward  his  plans  for  Maggie. 
They  lul  seemed  occupieii  with  their  own 
affau%  it  seemed,  and  his  little  gbl  was 
left  out  in  the  cold.  There  was  real 
anxiety  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  nonsense 
he  talked  at  this  time.  Now  and  th^i  it 
is  true,  Maggie  succeeded  in  reassuring 
him,  but  again  his  keen  eyes  percdved 
that  some  sadness  hung  about  her  ob- 
stinately. He  laid  the  fault  sometln^es  on 
Geo£frey  Thome's  stupidity,  sometimes  on 
Miss  Latimer's  selfishness;  but  he  could 
not  remonstrate  with  either  of  them. 

Though  Poppy  did  not  hunt  that 
autumn,  she  could  not  quite  keep  away 
from  her  old  favourite  sport,  and  on 
several  beautiful  days  in  late  November — 
days  which  in  their  soft  br^htness  rivalled 
spring,  and  in  colour  surpassed  it — she 
and  Arthur  followed  the  hounds  in  lier 
light  pony-cart  She  did  not  actually  go 
to  the  meet,  but  in  driving  round  the 
country  roads,  among  the  woods  by  un- 
frequented lanes,  she  not  only  showed  him 
her  county  as  few  people  could  have  shown 
it,  but  made  him  acquainted  with  vfurious 
distant  friends  who  came  upon  them  at 
unexpected  comers.  Arthur  looked  very 
handsome  and  charming  as  he  sat  beside 
her,  warmly  wrapped  up,  and  showing  no 
idsh  to  take  the  reins  out  of  her  hands. 
And  one  cannot  be  sure  whether,  with  idl 
her  faith,  Poppy  would  have  quite  cared 
to  trust  him  with  her  lively  pony  on  these 
days.  Bobby  had  huntho^  insthicts,  and 
if  fox  and  hounds  and  s^ttered  riders 
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had  suddenly  appeared  on  the  dbtant  edge 
of  a  porple  wood,  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
would  not  have  tried  to  take  the  nearest 
way  to  join  them  over  a  fiye-barred  gate. 

It  was  growing  duik  one  afternoon  when 
Mr.  Gantillon  came  out  of  his  house  on 
his  way  to  the  Court,  and  turnbg  up  to 
the  avmiue  met  Oeoffrey  Thome  on  an 
old  horse  of  his  father's,  very  muddy,  very 
pale,  and  riding  slowly  down  the  hill.  He 
pulled  up  to  speak  to  the  Rector,  and  to 
tell  him  something  about  the  run,  which 
had  been  more  disappointing  than  usual. 
Tben  he  said,  stooping  forward  and  look- 
ing straight  over  his  horse's  ears  into  the 
twilight : 

^  *'Snt  in  spite  of  that  there's  nothing 
like  it  I  enjoy  it  as  much  now  as  when 
I  was  a  lad.  It  must  be  tryine  for  Captain 
Nugent  not  to  be  able  to  nde — and  the 
field  is  nothing  without  Miss  Latimer." 

The  Sector  was  pleased  with  the  strong, 
steady  tone  of  these  words. 

•*He  will  be  stronger  by-and-by,"  he 
said.     "  Have  you  seen  them  to-day  ?  *' 

<'  Yes  j  I  passed  them  not  long  ago.  I 
came  by  a  short  cut,  but  they  won't  be 
long." 

The  Rector  looked  up  with  somewhat 
puzzled  eyes.  He  could  not  see  well  in 
the  dim  light,  but  it  seemed  to  him  tbat 
there  was  something  odd  about  Ceoffrey. 

*'  Anything  wrong  1"  he  said.  <'  Have 
you  had  a  tumble,  or  what  have  you  been 
doing  1  You  shouldn't  ride  too  hard  when 
you  are  not  used  to  it" 

<<  Nothing,"  the  young  man  answered 
quickly.  'Tm  going  home  gently.  I 
thought  I  might  meet  you.  The  old  nag 
is  tired,  too— Mr.  Gantillon " 

«  Well— what  is  it  1" 

''  I  was  going  to  say — there's  somebody 
up  there  by  the  gate.  A  woman,  sitting 
on  one  of  those  stones  in  the  shadow.  If 
you  are  gobg  that  way,  will  you  speak  to 
her  t  I  couldn't  make  her  out,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  something  wrong." 

"  Did  you  speak  to  her  1  Do  you  know 
who  it  is  1 " 

**No.  I  fancied  —  but  I  won't  say, 
because  I  must  have  been  wrong.  What 
could  she  be  doing  there  1 " 

*«  Who  1 " 

<*  I  would  rather  not  say  what  I  thought. 
Good-bye,  sir." 

Slowly  the  old  horse  carried  Geoffrey 
away.  The  Rector  did  not  ask  him  any 
more  questions,  but  waJked  on  at  a 
quickened  pace  up  the  hU),  feeling  warmed 
and  cheered,  if  a  little  disturbed,  by  these 


few  words  with  the  man  in  bis  parish  he 
loved  best  and  trusted  most  implicitly. 

By  the  great  Court  gates,  their  bronze 
bars  and  gilded  curls  rising  tall  against 
the  faint  light  in  the  avenue,  twilight  was 
deepened  by  the  low-spreading  branches 
of  two  of  the  largest  beech-trees.  The 
lodge  stood  back,  some  fifty  yards  away, 
and  at  first  in  the  dim  stillness  off  the 
place  Mr.  Gantillon  could  not  see  any  one. 
But  as  he  stood  looking  into  the  shadow — 
on  the  wrong  side,  as  it  happened — ^some- 
body seemed  to  come  up  the  hOl  and  to 
overtake  him  suddenly. 

*'  Miss  Farrant ! "  said  the  Rector  with  a 
touch  of  sternness,  '*  what  are  you  doing 
here — cut — so  late  as  this  1  What — why 
— have  you  been  sitting  on  those  stones  S 
I  don't  understand." 

**  Sitting  on  those  stones  1 "  repeated 
Maggie.  She  began  to  laugb,  but  in  an  odd, 
agitated,  tearful  way  which  was  not  unlike 
sobbing.  "What  are  you  thinking  of, 
please  % "  she  said,  in  low  and  uncertain 
tone?.  *'  It  is  I  that  don't  understand,  Mr. 
GantiUon." 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  Rector 
gently.  "  But  is  it  not  strange  for  yon  to 
be  out  here,  so  late  in  the  afternoon  ? " 

*'  You  forget  who  I  am.  What  does  it 
matter  about  meV  As  he  was  silent, 
Burprised,  and  distressed,  she  went  od. 
"  Who  told  you  %  Mr.  Thome,  I  suppose. 
He  passed  just  now.  I  wish  people  would 
not  spy  after  me.  I  wish  I  could  be  let 
alone." 

"Don't  say  such  very  odd  things!" 
murmured  the  Rector.  "  Mr.  Thome  saw 
somebody;  he  did  not  say  it  was  yoo. 
Really,  though,  where  are  you  going  at 
this  time  of  day  1 " 

"  I  am  going  to  see  the  old  shepherd  at 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Old  Tom — ^you  know 
he  is  ill." 

"  Yes.    Are  you  really  1 " 

With  all  his  natural  courtesy,  Mr. 
Gantillon  could  not  keep  a  note  of  In- 
credulity out  of  his  voice.  In  the  dim 
light,  failing  every  moment,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Maggie  with  an  almost  pafnfal 
effort  of  sight  and  understanding.  The 
girl's  manner  was  shrinking,  though  she 
tried  to  put  a  little  bravado  into  it ;  her 
figure  seemed  to  droop ;  she  bent  her  head 
and  looked  down. 

An  indescribable  thrill  of  anxiety  and 
alarm,  growing  partly  out  of  the  quiet, 
chilly  desolation  of  the  autumn  evening, 
the  stillness  through  which  dead  leaves 
rustled  to  the  ground,  took  possession  of 
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the  Rector.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
girl  was  in  some  danger,  he  could  not  tell 
what,  and  that  he  was  responsible.  He 
had  never  cared  much  for  Maggie;  she 
had  always  impressed  him  with  a  touch  of 
commonness,  flightiness,  thickness  of  per- 
ception; he  had  also  an  instinct  that  in 
spite  of  all  Poppy  Latimer's  a£fection  and 
training,  she  was  not  a  very  good  girl. 
He  would  not  have  breathed  tUs  to  any 
one,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a 
vague  consciousness ;  but  it  stood  between 
him  and  any  real  lUdng  for  Maggie,  and 
strengthened  the  prejudice  he  felt  against 
any  match-making  with  his  friend  Geoffrey 
Thome  as  its  object.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  Rector  failed  in  charity,  and  had 
little  faith  in  human  nature.  This  is  true, 
in^  spite  of  all  his  romantic  kindlinesp. 
His  love  for  goodness  was  greater  than  his 
love  for  his  brethren.  If  he  did  not 
instinctively  trust  a  person,  and  especially 
a  woman,  he  could  only  give  a  half-hearted 
sympathy — of  duty,  not  of  love.  With  a 
girl  like  this  he  felt  a  little  angry ;  and 

tat  it  was  not  only  for  Poppy's  sake  that 
a  felt  obliged  to  undent  tand  and  help  her. 
**  No  doubt  old  Tom  will  be  very  glad  to 
see  you,"  he  said  kindly.     "  But  this  road 
is  lonely  for  a  girl  like  you.    If  you  are 

Soing,  I  would  go  at  once,  for  it  is  getting 
arker  every  minute,  and  your  grandfather 
will  be  anxious." 

''Very  well,"  Maggie  said;  and  she 
moved  away  a  few  steps.  But  before  he 
had  reached  the  gate  she  turned  back  and 
called  him. 

<<Mr.  OantiUon,  you  don't  believe  in 
me  one  bit.  You  think  I  have  been  sitting 
on  the  stones  here  crying  and  waiting  for 
somebody.    Well,  so  I  have." 

The  Rector  stood  stiR 

X  Oome  with  me,"  he  said  in  his  gentlest 
voice.  "  I  am  going  to  the  Oourt,  and  I 
will  see  you  home  first." 

Maggie  came  up  close  to  him.  Even 
his  dim  eyes  could  see  in  the  twilight  how 
pale  she^  was,  how  recent  tears  had  made 
her  eyelids  heavy,  though  her  eyes  shone 
even  more  briehtly  than  usuiJ. 

"How  kind  you  arel"  she  said,  and 
there  was  a  touch  of  that  lightness  of  tone 
which  always  repelled  him.  ''And  yet 
you  think  me  such  a  naughty  girl  I'm 
not  naughty — really  I'm  not — only  mise- 
rable, and  restless,  and  lonely,  and  discon- 
tented. Bad  feelings,  but  I  can't  help 
them,  can  IS  Let  me  go  on,  please;  I 
know  what  you  want  to  say.'  But  I  want 
to  see  Poppy,    I  never  see  her  now — 


do  you  know  that,  Mr.  Oantillon  t  She 
has  only  once  told  me  to  come  to  the 
Oourt  since  Oaptain  Nugent  came — just 
once  when  he  was  away.  She  never 
comes  to  me  now — except  once  with  liim, 
and  that  was  worse  than  nothing.  Don't 
speak  to  me,  please.  I'm  unreasonable-— 
but  Poppy  used  to  love  me  so  much,  and 
she  told  me  that  it  would  never  make  any 
difference,  and  it  has  just  made  this — she 
has  ^iven  me  up  altogether.  Oh,  I  love 
her  just  the  same.  Aiid  I  know  Poppy 
can't  do  thbgs  by  halves.  I  dare  say 
I  should  hate  it  if  she  did  come  now, 
wanting  to  go  back  to  him  all  the  time. 
Of  course  it  doesn't  matter.  Only  she  is 
so  different^  and  it  hurts  dreadfully,  and  I 
can't  help  crying  when  I  am  by  myself. 
If  I  were  to  let  grandfather  know,  I  should 
never  hear  the  last  of  it,  and  he  would 
say  such  dreadful  things.  But  really  I 
don't  know  how  to  bear  it  I  suppose  I 
ought  just  to  swallow  it  all  and  say 
nothing.  In  fact,  lots  of  people  are  made 
like  that,  I  dare  say.  But  I'm  not,  you 
see.  Well,  you  know  it  all  now.  Tou 
found  it  out  half  for  yourself,  and  I  had  to 
tell  you,  that  you  might  not  think  of  me 
worse  than  I  deserved." 

Her  voice  broke  into  a  sob.  Mr.  Oan- 
tillon was  deeply  touched,  and  no  instinct 
suggested  to  him  that,  though  all  Maggie 
said  mieht  be  true,  some  deeper  shadow 
of  trouble,  some  absolutely  secret  cause  of 
restless  misery,  might  lie  at  the  root  of  her 
sayings  and  doings  now.  He  was  not 
universally  trustful^  but  he  was  not  sus- 
picious. 

"  Don't  cry — don't  cry,"  he  said  hastilv. 
*'  My  dear  chUdi  you  are  mistaken.  Really 
and  triUy,  I  thought  nothing  at  all.  Poor 
thb)g,  if  you  were  older  and  had  more 
experience,  you  would  understand  all  this 
so  much  better.  Yes,  you  would  know 
that  it  is  only  a  passing  cloud — a  very 
black  one,  to  be  sure — ^but  you  must  be- 
lieve tiiat  your  friend's  nature  is  not 
changed.  She  is  the  same  woman,  the 
same  good,  lojal  soul  who  first  cared  for 
yon.  Trust  her  through  this,  and  all  will 
be  right  by-and-by.  ft  is  only  that  she  is 
living  just  now  in  very  dazzling  sunshine, 
so  that  the  old  lights  fade  out  of  view  for 
a  time.  Some  day  you  will  know  all 
about  it  yourseU.  Now  come  with  me — 
because,  after  idl,  why  are  you  waiting 
here  1 " 

He  spoke  fast,  and  not  without  con- 
fusion. He  was  half  amused  at  the  girl's 
childish  outpouring,  half  ashamed  of  having 
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jadged  her  too  hardly.  At  the  same  time 
a  viiBion  of  Fanny  and  her  tea-table  in  the 
liflhted  room  came  vividly  before  him. 
She  had  asked  him  to  come  at  half-past 
four,  and  it  was  later  now. 

"No^  I  won't  come,  thank  you,"  Maggie 
said,  and  her  voice  was  calm  and  soft  as 
oaoal.  "  I  most  lost  wait  to  see  her  pass 
— she  wiU  come  dnrectly — and  tiien  Til  go 
straight  homa  I  won't  go  to  old  Tom 
to-day." 

*'  Quite  light ;  your  grandfather  wants 
you  more,"  said  ib.  Oantillon. 

As  he  walked  away,  losing  sight  of  her 
instantly  in  the  shadows  mien  the  sate 
clanged  behind  him,  his  mind  was  f  oB  of 
softened  thoughts  of  Maggie. 

After  all,  a  girl  capable  of  such  strong 
affection  might  not  make  a  bad  wife.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  woman 
really  worthy  of  Geoffrey  Thome.  Two 
or  three  years  hence,  perhaps — ^if  she 
gained  in  good  sense.  In  the  meanwhile 
it  struck  the  Sector  that  a  hint  to  Poppy 
of  her  friend's  loneliness,  conveyed  dis- 
creetly through  her  aunt,  would  not  do 
any  harm  to  any  one.  It  might  suggest 
to  Poppy's  mind  that  selfishness  lurks  in 
the  most  absorbing,  the  most  generous 
love,  and  to  Maggie  it  might  bring  that 
crumb  of  comfort  for  which  her  afiecUonate 
young  heart  was  so  hungry. 

UP  THE  NIGER. 


The  romance  of  African  travel  is  usually 
associated  with  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
coast  and  centre,  its  mystery  with  the 
Soudan,  and  its  economic  interest  with  the 
south.  The  average  reader  is  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  vast  area  of  enterprise 
on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  "  hinterland  " 
of  what  are  called  the  Oil  Bivers,  now 
forming  the  British  "Protectorate  of  the 
Niger.  Yet  this  has  been  the  scene  of 
British  commercial  and  missionary  effort 
for  more  than  a  generation,  and  it  is  also 
a  region  of  great  and  varied  interest. 

Here  is  now  established  the  Boyal 
Niger  Company,  incorporated  by  Royal 
charter  in  1887,  and  diarged  with  the 
political  and  military  administratioD,  as 
well  as  with  the  commercial  developementi 
of  the  country.  This  was  the  first  of  the 
chartered  British  Companies  ever  engaged 
I  in  the  opening  up  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

A  hundred  years  ago  little  was  known 
about  the  Niger,  and  Mungo  Park  was, 
in  1796,  the  first  British  traveller  to  make  | 


acquaintance  with  its  waters.  Some  thirty 
years  later,  several  others  tried  to  follow 
up  his  discoveries,  but  without  much 
success,  until,  in  1830,  the  two  brothers, 
Richard  and  John  Lander,  descended  the 
river  from  Boussa  to  one  of  its  mouths. 
After  this  followed  sundry  commercial 
expeditions,  undertaken  by  British  mer- 
chants engaged  in  trade  on  the  coast,  and 
in  1854  a  semi-Governmental  exploration 
was  made  by  Dr.  Blaikie,  RN.,  of  the  Benue 
River,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Niger. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  regular  trade 
on  the  Niger,  and  the  various  com- 
mercial estaUishments  originatbg  between 
then  and  1886  were  incorporated  In  the 
National  African  Company,  which  in  the 
year  following  became  the  Royal  Niger 
Company,  of  which  one  hears  so  much 
at  times  in  Parliament  and  in  disputes 
with  Frenchmen. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  complaints 
made  by  Frenchmen  and  others  about  the 
state  of  affairs  in  tlie  Niger  Territories, 
that  the  British  Government,  in  1889, 
despatched  Major  (now  Sir  Claude)  Mac- 
doiudd  to  ascend  the  rivers  Niger  and 
Benue  to  the  limits  of  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate, to  interview  all  the  Chiefs,  Kings, 
and  Emirs,  and  to  examine  generally  into 
the  condition  and  administration  of  the 
Territories.  From  the  narrative  of  this 
mission,"^  written  by  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
donald's  secretary,  is  to  be  gathered  more 
inteiesting  and  accurate  information  about 
this  region  than  has  ever  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  the  British  reader  in  compact 
form,  and  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  the 
basis  of  the  present  article. 

The  term  *'  Oil  Rivers "  is  collectively 
applied  to  the  several  more  or  less  malaria- 
haunted  streams  by  which  the  great  river 
finds  its  way  through  the  fetid  swamps  of 
the  Niger  Delta  to  the  ocean.  At  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers  have  for  many 
years  been  established  British  trading- 
stations — known  as  "factories" — for  the 
collection  of  palm-oil,  which  is  bought  from 
the  natives  in  exchange  for  beads,  cloths, 
cutlery,  and  such  things,  for  shipment  to 
Europe.  One  of  these  streams  is  ^e  Bonny 
River,  which  sadly  belies  its  name,  and 
on  the  Bonny  River  is  the  ''  kingdom  "  of 
that  dusky  potentate.  King  George  of 
Bonny,  whom  some  of  us  can  remember 
being  lionised  in  London  some  ^thirty 
years  ago. 


•  "  Up  the  Niger  "    By  Captain  A.  P.  Mochler- 
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Bonny  is  one  of  the  most  imporbant 
stations  on  the  Oil  Rivers,  but  is,  we  are 
told,  jast  about  the  most  ghastly-looking 
spot  that  can  be  imagined.  Half-a- 
dozen  wooden  stores  form  the  station — the 
"factories"  of  the  traders,  all  bailt  on  one 
plan,  with  a  store  on  the  ground-floor  and 
dwelling-rooms  above.  The  surrounding 
land  for  about  one  hundred  yards  is  cleared 
of  brush,  and  where  not  under  water  is 
packed  with  casks  of  palmoil  awaiting 
shipment.  Beyond  these  clearances  extend 
a  dense  bush  and  impassable  mangrove- 
swamps,  which  stretch  to  an  unknown 
distance. 

The  white  trader  never  seeks  to  pene- 
trate these  pestilential  shades,  his  only 
object  being  to  complete  as  much  trade 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possiblCi  before  his 
health  succumbs  to  the  deadly  climate. 
His  life  Is  terribly  monotonous — no  amuse- 
ment, no  exercise,  no  variety — and  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months  or  so  he  usually 
finds  himself  compelled  to  return  home, 
worn  out  with  fever. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  Bonny 
Town,  the  capital  of  the  former  pet  of 
emotional  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  an 
evangelical  type.  We  shall  take  Captain 
Ferryman  for  our  guide : 

''Leaving  the  traders'  'beachcB/  a 
narrow  path  conducts  us  past  the  small 
English  burial  enclosure  where  lie  the 
remains  of,  alas,  many  of  our  countrymen 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fatal 
climate;  on  through  fetid  swamps  and 
heavy  bush,  and  a  few  hundred  yards 
brings  us  to  the  town  itself.  A  collection 
of  about  a  couple  of  hundred  ramshackle 
huts,  irregularly  built  of  mud  and  matting, 
stands  amongst  a  grove  of  magnificent 
trees,  with  here  and  there  a  dense  under- 
growth of  noxious  mangrove.  'Square- 
face'  gin-bottles  lie  scattered  about  the 
ground  in  all  directions,  showing  too 
clearly  the  inclinations  of  the  repulsive- 
looking  inhabitants — a  people  saturated 
with  the  foulest  of  trade-gin — and  a  few 
old  rusty  guns,  half  buried  in  the  swamps, 
complete  the  scene.  Such  is  Bonny  Town, 
whose  king,  as  Burton  tells  us,  succeeded 
thirty  years  ago  in  inducing  the  benevo- 
lent Christians  of  England  to  interest 
themselves  to  the  tune  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  his  behalf,  providing  him  with 
a  steam-launch  and  various  English  officials 
for  ^  his  Court,  and  immortalising  his 
Majesty  in  a  hymn  commencing : 

Oh,  who  shall  succour  Bonny's  king  ? 

The  money  went  chiefly  in  drink,  and  the 


duped  officials  were  only  too  glad  to 
return  at  once  to  England  without  their 
salaries." 

As  a  contrast  to  this  revolting  picture 
is  the  clean  and  attractive  settlement  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  somewhat 
nearer  the  sea,  and  so  long  and — as  we 
are  told — well  presided  over  by  the  late 
Bishop  Crowther,  the  first  black  man 
to  be  consecrated  to  the  Anglican  episco- 
pacy. The  Mission  has  plenty  of  work 
yet  to  do,  for  although  the  natives  of 
the  Niger  Delta  have  had  intercourse 
with  white  men  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
they  are  still  in  a  deplorable  state  of  moral 
and  physical  degradation.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  the  white  settlements,  jujus, 
fetish-worship,  and  cannibalism  are  still 
practised,  and  the  wives  of  a  dead  chief 
are  buried  alive  in  the  grave  with  him. 

The  largest  and  most  navigable  mouth 
of  the  Niger  is  the  Nun,  and  upon  the 
Nun  is  Akassa,  which  is  the  dep6ii  station 
of  the  whole  of  the  Niger  region  adminis- 
tered by  the  Company,  and  which  is  the 
place  where  the  steamers  discharge  their 
English  cargoes  and  reload  native  produce 
for  conveyance  to  various  ports.  This  is 
a  busy  place,  not  without  picturesque 
features,  but  a  damp  heat  and  the  pesti- 
lential vapours  from  the  mangrove-swamps 
make  the  climate  so  enervating  that  few 
Englishmen  can  stand  it  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  native  village  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  inhabited  by  an 
active  people  speaking  the  Brass  language, 
who  in  former  days  bore  an  evil  reputation 
as  wreckers,  but  who  now  seem  inoffensive 
enough,  as  "  natives  "  go. 

At  Akassa  the  ascent  of  the  Niger 
proper  is  begun,  and  after  a  few  mOes 
of  dreary  and  deadly  mangrove-swamps 
the  scenery  improves,  and  forests  of  palm 
and  plantations  of  banana  begin  to  appear. 
"Occasionally  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
small  group  of  square  huts  of  mud  and 
leaves  on  the  bank,  whose  wild-looking 
and  scantily-clothed  inhabitants  turn  out 
to  greet  us  with  shouts  and  shaking  of 
fists — ^their  form  of  salutation — and  occa- 
sionally a  snap  shot  is  got  at  a  crocodile 
lying  basking  on  the  mud;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  scenery  is  monotonous,  a 
wall  of  dark  forest  shutting  out  the  view 
on  either  side  of  the  river." 

Nothing  attractive  about  the  Niger  so 
far,  the  reader  will  think.  But  wait. 
Passing  through  the  Oru  country,  and 
the  junction  of  the  wide  stream  of  the 
Wari  with  the  Niger,  we  find  the  river 
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now  presenting  »  nobler  appearance,  roll- 
ing down  in  one  vast  expanse,  a  mJle  or 
more  wide,  through  •  banks  covered  with 
tall  grass,  around  which  may  be  seen  the 
huts  of  the  Ibo  tribes,  surrounded  by 
their  little  plantations  of  yam,  banana,  and 
sugar-cane. 

At  intervals  rise  the  immense  white 
stems  of  the  cotton-trees,  and  over  all  the 
river-bank  hangs  the  virgin  forest,  inter- 
laced with  loxaSriant  creepers  and  orchids. 

Bvand-by  is  reached  the  trading-station 
of  Abutshi,  picturesquelv  placed  on  an 
overhanging  cliff,  and  clothed  with  festoons 
of  dark-ffreen  creepers  drooping  over  the 
brick-red  soil.  Landing  here,  the  travellers 
find  a  beautifully  kept  garden  surrounding 
the  white  man's  bungalow,  from  the 
balcony  of  which  they  look  down  in 
wonderment  upon  the  scene  below — the 
vast  lake-like  expanse  of  the  rolline  river 
dotted  with  little  canoes  and  fringed  in  1^ 
.dark  belts  of  heavy  forest.  Here  various 
experiments  in  cultivation  are  being  made, 
and  here  also  are  to  be  found  horses  and 
cattle,  which  do  not  thrive  on  the  Delta. 

Not  far  from  this  place,  however,  is 
a  sandbank  in  mid-stream  which  is^-or 
rather  was,  for  it  has  been  lately  suppressed 
by  the  Boyal  Niger  Company — a  noted 
slave-market  About  sixty  slaves  per 
month  used  to  be  brought  down  here  in 
canoes  from  the  north,  often  from  very 
great  distance?,  and  were  sold  to  the  tribes 
on  the  mainland.  The  price  of  a  boy  was 
about  six  pounds,  of  a  girl  five  pounds, 
and  of  men  and  women  somewhat  less. 

In  this,  the  Ibo  country,  the  villages 
are  surrounded  by  a  thick  hedge,  the  only 
entrance  being  by  a  rough  gateway  of 
upright  poles.  Inside  the  gateway  stands 
the  fetish-house,  and  scattered  about 
amongst  the  undergrowth  and  trees  are 
the  huts  of  the  people,  invisible  from  one 
another.  From  one  end  of  the  town  to 
the  other  stretch  grassy  lanes  shaded  by 
giant  trees  festooned  with  creepers,  and 
the  silence  is  only  broken  by  the  occasional 
shrill  call  of  a  woman. 

It  was  in  such  a  town  as  this  that  Sir 
Claude  Macdonald  had  his  first  interview 
with  a  native  potentate — Ak&zaa,  the  King 
of  Onitsha — who  had  to  be  warned  that 
'*  the  Great  White  Qaeen  "  was  much  dis- 
pleased with  the  barbarous  conduct  of  his 
people,  and  insisted  that  slave  dealing 
must  cease  and  human  sacrifices  be  dis- 
continued. 

The  King  faithfully  promised  to  obey 
the  command  of  the  Great  White  Queen 


whose  word  is  law ;  but  he  is  described  as 
a  pitiful,  gin-bloated  creature,  addicted  to 
drmk  from  his  earliest  years,  and  so  debili- 
tated in  mbid  and  body  that  he  is  a  ruler 
only  in  name.  His  Sable  Majesty  put  on 
a  good  deal  of  "  side,"  nevertheless,  and 
kept  tte  representatives  of  the  Great  Wliite 
Queen  waiting  for  some  time  before  he 
admitted  tiiem  to  audience;  then  he 
received  them,  clothed  in  a  dngle  doth, 
with  a  silk  and  velvet  cap  shaped  like 
a  crown  on  his  head.  At  his  feet  lay  an 
earthenware  pot  containing  a  cow's  skull, 
and  on  a  wooden  framework  in  front  of 
him  hung  a  bell,  a  horse's  taU,  a  bundle  of 
short  iron  spears,  and  a  few  other  jujus. 
The  throne  was  a  mUd  platform  covered 
with  a  red  rug,  but  the  visitors  had  to 
seat  themselves  on  empty  gin-cases.  The 
"  Prince  of  Wales  "  was  gravely  introduced 
by  tile  mterpreter.  This  Prince  is  de- 
scribed as  a  fine  lad  of  seventeen,  clothed 
with  a  simple  piece  of  rag  hardly  big 
enough  for  a  lady's  pocket-handkerchief; 
but  Uie  other  Princes  who  appeared  had 
evidentiy  forgotten  to  dress  themselves. 

Again  ascending  the  river,  Asaba^  is 
reached,  and  this  is  the  administrative 
head-quarters  of  the  Chartered  Company. 
Here  reside  the  military  and  civil  official^ , 
and  here  are  the  Court  of  Justice,  and  the 
barracks  and  batteries  of  the  Niger  Con- 
stabulary. Experiments  in  cultivation  are 
also  being  made  at  Asaba,  but  with  less 
success  than  at  Abutshi,  as  the  soil  is  poor 
and  sandy.  Some  English  vegetables,  how- 
ever, seem  to  do  fairlv  weU. 

The  Constabulary  barracks  are  built  on 
high  ground,  a  hundred  feet  or  so  above 
the  river,  and  are  admirably  arranged — ^the 
parade-ground  bordered  by  the  officers' 
quarters  and  mess-house,  while  the  men's 
quarters  face  the  river.  Between  the 
barracks  and  the  native  town  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  Mission  station,  where  are  two 
Sisters,  said  to  be  the  only  two  white  ladies 
in  the  Niger  Territories. 

Here  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a 
'*town"  in  the  Ibo  country  consists  of 
many  villages  and  is  ruled  over  by  many 
separate  chiefs.  The  native  ''town"  of 
Asaba,  for  instance,  contains  some  five 
hundred  districts,  or  villages,  each  ruled 
over  by  a  chief,  who  acknowledges  no 
superior.  They  elect  from  their  own 
number  a  senate  of  some  fifty  'chiefs, 
who  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  town. 
These  administrators  are  distinguished  by 
wearing  a  red  cap,  and  to  qualify  for  a 
red  cap,  it  was— prior  to  1888— necessary 
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that  a  chief  ahonld  have  killed  at  least  two 
human  beings  as  a  sacrifice.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  custom  of  this  place  that 
not  less  than  three  slaves  mast  be  offered 
up  before  a  dead  chief  could  be  buried, 
and  flocks  of  slaves  were  always  held  in 
reserve  for  the  purpose.  The  sacrifices 
took  place  in  the  jaja  grove,  where  the 
skulls  of  the  slain  were  left  to  bleach. 
But  the  grove  has  now  been  swept  away, 
and  human  sacrifice  is  sternly  forbidden 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Great  White 
Queen. 

The  Eoyal  Niger  Constabulary  is  a  force 
of  about  five  hundred  men  —  Fantis, 
Hausas,  and  Yorubas,  mostly  from  the 
Gold  Coast  —  officered  by  Englishmen. 
They  are  well  fed  and  well  paid,  their 
uniform  is  a  khakki  zouave  dress,  and 
they  are  armed  with  Snider  riflos  and 
sword  bayonets.  Bdsides  the  infantry, 
there  is  a  battery  of  mountain-guns^  com- 
manded by  an  ex-gunner  of  the  Eoyal 
Navy.  They  are  all  comfortably  housed 
in  the  barracks  a,^  Asaba,  with  separate 
quarters  for  married  and  single ;  but  they 
are  frequently  called  out  for  Tery  rough 
bush-fightiog,  and  they  always  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves. 

A  day  and  a  half's  further  steambg 
brings  one  to  the  large  town  of  Ida,  the 
capital  of  the  Igara  country.  And  now 
the  character  of  the  scenery  changes  once 
more.  Little  grass-hutted  villages,  like 
beehives,  nestle  among  high-waviog  corn- 
fields ;  low,  round  hills  covered  with  huge 
boulders  and  dark  green  vegetation  crop 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  every  now 
and  again  the  passage  seems  barred  by 
some  accumulation  of  boulders ;  then  after 
a  while  the  river  opens  out  again,  and  the 
town  of  Lokoji  appears  in  the  distance,  at 
the  base  of  a  long  range  of  table-topped 
mountains  which  stretch  far  away  to  the 
westward. 

It  is  here  that  the  mighty  stream  of  the 
Benue  Etver,  flawing  down  from  the  north- 
east, swells  the  volume  of  the  Niger. 

This  marks  the  limit  of  division  between 
the  regions  known  as  the  Lower  Niger  and 
the  Middle  Niger.'  The  tribes  of  the  Lower 
Niger,  which  we  have  just  traversed,  are 
divided  for  the  most  part  into  three  great 
families — the  Idzj,  the  Ibo,  and  the  Igara 
— and  the  greatest  of  these  are  the  Ibo, 
subdivided  mto  innumerable  tribes. 

The  Ibo  men  are  about  five  and  a  half 
feet  high,  and  are  muscular,  strong,  and 
healthy.  The  women,  when  young,  are 
well  formed,  but  when  they  reach  the  age 


of  twenty  they  become  either  very  fat  or 
very  lean.  An  Ibo  beauty  must  be  ex- 
cessively fat  and  have  a  well-polished 
ebony  skb.  They  are  cleanly  in  their 
habits,  bathing  frequently  in  the  river, 
and  are  industrious  after  their  fashion, 
and  though  they  are  not  very  good 
hunters,  they  are  expert  fishermen.  Their 
dress  is  simple.  The  women  wear  strips 
of  cotton  cloth  from  the  waist  to  the  knee, 
and  tie  a  bright  -  coloured  handkerchief 
round  the  head.  On  the  body  they  wear 
strings  of  pearls  and  black  beads,  and 
round  the  ankles,  iron,  brass,  or  ivory 
rings. 

Ivory  anklets,  often  very  heavy,  are 
only  worn  by  the  women  of  wealth  and 
importance;  but  the  metal  anklets  worn 
by  others  may  be  many  pounds  in  weight, 
and  some  of  them  wear  huge  brass  plates, 
perhaps  a  foot  in  diameter,  which,  once 
fixed  on  the  ankles,  are  never  removed. 
The  men  wear  a  single  strip  of  cotton 
cloth,  but  those  who  come  much  in  contact 
with  the  Europeans  are  now  learning  to 
wear  trousers.  Their  weapons  are  fluott- 
locks,  bows,  and  spears,  the  latter  both 
for  hurling  and  thrustfadg. 

The  huts  are  built  of  mud  and  matting, 
and  are  quadrangular  in  shape.  The 
centre  is  an  open  courtyard,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  the  apartment  of  the  head  of 
the  house,  while  the  wives  and  family  are 
accommodated  in  other  rooms  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  courtyard.  There  is  no 
farniture  or  ornament,  and  but  a  few 
household  utensils  and  weapons. 

The  Ibos  have  a  b3u:barous  custom  of 
destroying  twins.  A  woman  who  gives 
birth  to  twins  is  regarded  as  sometiiing 
accursed,  and  the  chudren  are  taken  from 
her  and  thrown  into  the  bush  to  perish, 
while  she  is  proclaimed  an  outcast  and 
driven  from  the  village.  To  hold  up  two 
fingers  to  an  Ibo  woman  is  to  offer  her  the 
greatest  insult  possible.  They  are  verv 
superstitious ;  they  worship  idols  of  wood, 
mud,  and  iron,  which  are  regarded  as 
protectors  to  be  propitiated  at  various 
periods ;  and  slavery  exists  among  all  the 
tribes. 

The  other  great  family  of  the  Lower 
Niger,  the  Igara?,  are  also  superstitious 
pagans,  but  they  are  not  cannibals,  and 
instead  of  destroying  twins  look  upon 
them  as  lucky.  Slavery  also  exists  among 
them,  and,  indeed,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Igaras  were  originally  slave-huntws  from 
the  Yoraba  country,  who  wandered  east- 
ward in  search  of  slaves  and  game. 
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Lokojai  at  the  eonflaence  of  the  Niger 
and  Benae,  is,  unlike  any  of  the  towns 
lower  down,  peopled  by  Mohammedans. 
It  is  dirty,  bat  in  many  respeota  snperior 
to  tiie  Lower  N^er  towns.  In  the  oat- 
skirts  are  tibie  hooses  of  the  Chartered 
Company  and  of  the  Missions.  It  is  an 
important  and  eonvenient  trading-station, 
being  at  the  junction  of  two  great  water- 
ways, so  ttie  population  is  constantly 
diandng.  The  hats  are  built  pretty  close 
togewer^  and  the  lanes  are  narrow,  so  that 
L^oja  does  not  occupy  as  much  space 
as  o^er  Niger  towns,  although  it  is  one  of 
the  most  populous. 

Lokoja  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Patte,  a  flat-topped  hill  of  some  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  feet  high,  from  which 
may  be  seen  lon^  ranges  of  table-topped 
mountains  stretching  north  and  west  along 
the  Ifaie  of  the  Middle  Niger,  otherwise 
called  tiie  Ewoira.  Below  Lokoja  flows 
in  the  Benue  Biver  from  the  east,  forming 
at  the  point  of  junction  a  sheet  of  water 
three  nules  wide. 

The  Macdonald  Mission  was  continued 
up  the  Eworra,  and  also  up  the  Benue,  with 
many  important  and  interesting  results, 
which  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow. 

One  finds  on  the  Niger  little  evidence 
of  the  marvellous  wealth  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  locked  up  in  Africa.  There 
seem  to  be  no  valuable  minerals,  the  supply 
of  ivory  is  diminishing,  and  besides  palm- 
oil,  the  only  natural  products  are  rubber, 
gum,  gutta-percha,  and  a  few  seeds.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  can  be  made 
out  of  cultivation  of  the  uplands ;  but  in 
any  case  Captain  Ferryman  says  they  are 
unsuited  for  European  colonisation. 


A  COLD  SNAP. 

A  WESTERN  SKETCH. 

Our  bugbear  out  West  during  the  winter 
months  was  '<  Zero." 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the 
last  thing  at  night  we  would  anxiously 
enquire  of  each  other,  *'  How  about  Zero  f " 
But  it  was  not  afiection  that  prompted  the 
question. 

Many  a  time  during  the  reign  of  that 
autocratic  monarch  have  I  got  out  of  bed 
in  sheer  desperation  at  about  three  or  four 
in  the  morning,  and  set  a  match  to  the  fire 
to  try  and  eet  a  littie  warmth,  and  been 
shortiy  joined  by  two  shivering  boys,  with 
their  teeth  chattering  with  cold,  and  we 
three  have  dozed  over  the  stove,  a  miserable  | 


trio^  only  moving  to  put  fresh  wood  on,  till 
the  dayl^ht  came. 

So  that  it  was  with  anything  but  joy 
that  I  hafled  the  boys'  dictum  as  they 
came  in  to  supper  one  January  night,  that 
there  would  be  a  *'oold  snap"  before 
morning. 

Tliis  being  the  case,  however,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  except  to  prepare  for  it^ 
so  we  set  to  work  and  got  in  all  the  cut  up 
logs,  brought  all  the  milk  in  and  set  it 
upon  the  top  of  the  stove,  emptied  every 
jug  containing  liquid  in  the  house,  filled  aU 
the  ketties,  and  put  the  brei^kCEUit  steak 
into  a  pail  of  water  to  "  freeze  out."  Also, 
whilst  the  boys  were  wrapping  up  the 
horses  in  all  the  old  rues  they  could  find, 
I  hunted  up  every  avaihble  olanket  and 
''  comfort,"  which  last  consisted  of  sheets  of 
cotton  wool,  or  '*  batten,"  as  it  was  called, 
quilted  into  cretonne  bags,  to  put  upon  our 
beds. 

When  it  was  time  for  them  to  be  coming 
in,  I  snatched  up  my  fur  cape  and  went  to 
the  door. 

It  was  bitterly  cold  even  then,  and  it 
was  only  eight  p.m.  I  dreaded  to  think 
what  it  would  be  during  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning.  As  it  was  the  air  was  so 
keen  that  it  seemed  to  take  one's  breath 
away.  All  was  very  stQl,  nothing  to  be 
heard  except  the  howl  of  a  coyote  near  the 
corral — sure  sign  of  a  bitter  night — ^and  the 
roar  of  an  approaching  train  on  the  track, 
shaking  our  littie  wooden  home  as  it  rushed 
past.  The  stars  were  shining  brighUy  in  a 
sky  so  blue  that  it  looked  quite  black, 
except  where,  over  the  foothills,  large 
groups  of  heavy  clouds  were  massing 
together,  and  looked  full  of  snow  and 
threatening  in  the  bright  moonlight.  On 
the  clothes  line,  the  weekly  wash,  usually 
left  out  all  niffht  to  bleadb,  was  hanging 
sti£f  and  stark,  looking  very  comical  against 
the  sky ;  and  as  I  held  up  my  finger  to  see 
if  there  was  any  wind,  a  single  flake  of 
snow  fluttered  against  it,  and  stung  itwitii 
its  extreme  cold. 

I  went  in  and  made  up  the  fire,  and 
presently,  when  the  boys  came  in  from  the 
corral,  we  shut  up  and  made  all  snug, 
piled  up  a  roaring  fire,  and  went  to  bed,  I 
taking  the  oven  shelf  with  me,  which  made 
a  capital  warm  spot  to-  lie  upon  when 
n  rapped  in  a  blanket^  Teik  of  undressing 
to  go  to  bed  I  I  always  had  to  dress  up  in  a 
long  flannel  gown,  a  pair  of  the  boys' 
shooting  £tockings,  and  a  knitted  hood— the 
last  a  very  necessary  precaution,  for  if  the 
top  of  your  head  began  to  ache  with  the 
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oold,  good-bye  to  all  idea  of  sleep  for  that 
night — and  so,  thoroughly  fortified,  I  fell 
asleep. 

Not  for  long,  however,  did  I  sleep,  bat 
when  I  awoke,  feeling  as  if  my  feet  were 
solid  lumps  of  ice,  with  my  hands  aching 
with  the  cold,  I  saw  a  grey  slimmer  of 
light  through  the  nnshuttered  window,  and 
heard  the  crackling  of  the  fire — oh,  welcome 
Boond !  — and|the  boys'  voices  in  the  kitchen. 
I  jamped  np  and  dressed  myself  as  best  I 
might,  with  fingers  almost  too  cold  to  get 
my  things  on.  As  for  washing,  that  was 
out  of  the  question  till  ttiere  was  some 
water  thawed  j  and  my  hands  were  too 
cold  to  do  my  hair.  So  I  gave  my  face  a 
hasty  wipe  over  with  Florida  water,  rolled 
my  hair  up  somehow,  and  got  to  the  fire. 

In  the  next  room  the  poor  hojB  were  in 
the  same  plight  as  myself,  but  the  fire  was 
at  any  rate  alight,  idthoush  there  was  not 
much  warmth  in  it,  and  the  ice  in  the 
kettle — for  it  had  frozen  even  on  the  top  of 
the  stove — was  gradually  melting,  although 
each  kettle  had  still  a  solid  ball  of  ice  in  it, 
whilst  the  melted  water  inside  had  not 
even  the  chill  off*.  In  taking  up  the  kettle, 
too,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  the  cold  of 
the  iron  handle  was  so  intense  that  when  I 
put  it  down  again  a  long  strip  of  flesh  from 
the  inside  of  my  hand  adhered  to  it.  It 
was  dreadftilly  painful,  and  my  brother 
told  me  never  to  touch  iron  during  a  "  cold 
snap"  without  gloves  on,  adding,  *'Tou 
will  be  wiser  next  time ! " 

Yes,  I  certainly  should ;  but  just  at  that 
moment  I  was  suffering  rather  badly  from 
want  of  knowledge,  and  felt  too  cross  to 
rejoice  in  the  idea  of  another  time.  The 
milk  on  the  stove  was  still  a  solid  lump 
of  ice,  the  water  was  chiUyi  the  fire  gave 
out  but  little  warmtii^  I  felt  utterly  miser- 
able and  wished  myself  a  thousand  times 
home  in  dear  old  England.  Bat  just  then 
the  sun  came  out,  and  one  of  the  boys, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  exclaimed: 
"Why,  here  are  sundogs  in  the  sky;  you 
must  come  out  and  see  them  I " 

This  drove  my  thoughts,  lackily  for  me, 
off  my  miserable  self,  and  I  snatched  up 
a  shawl  and  we  aU  rushed  out  to  see 
the  sieht.  I  had  often  heard  and  read 
of  sundogs,  and  expected  to  see  something 
very  wonderful ;  but  strictly  speaking  the 
truth,  I  was  much  disappointed  in  what 
I  saw.  They  were  nothing,  after  all:  a 
small  sun  with  rays  around  it  on  either 
side  of  the  real  one.  The  boys  told  me, 
however,  that  they  were  oiUy  seen  in 
extreme  cold,  and  certainly  it  had  regis- 


tered thirty  degrees  below  zero  that  night. 
As  we  all  stood  looking  at  them,  however, 
they  grew  fainter  and  f lonter,  and  presently 
were  only  like  two  pale  reflections  of  the 
sun. 

Then  we  went  In,  and  found  that  we  had 
been  out  for  some  time;  the  kettle  was 
by  this  time  boiling,  and  we  shortly  had 
some  coffee,  which  warmed  us  up ;  then 
the  boys  departed  to  do  the  chores,  and  I 
set  about  getting  some  breakfast,  after 
havine  a  refreshing  "  wash  and  brush  up." 
But  alas  I  our  troubles  were  not  over  yet. 
When  I  went  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the 
pan,  it  was  frozen  hard,  as  hard  as  a  brick. 
I  got  the  axe,  and  with  much  toil  hacked 
a  loaf  to  bits  and  put  it  into  the  oven 
to  thaw.  I  had  not  sufficient  vitality  in 
me  at  that  moment  to  make  biscuit,  the 
porridge  was  melting  by  slow  degrees,  and 
the  beef  stei&  was  being  thawed  out  by  being 
placed  in  several  relays  of  water,  till  no 
crust  of  ice  gathered  on  the  top  of  the  pail, 
after  which  It  was  ready  for  cooking.  As 
for  fried  potatoes,  we  had  to  do  without 
them ;  the  very  cream  was  frozen,  and  we 
had  neat  little  lumps  of  ice  cream  in  a 
bowl  to  put  into  the  coffee.  When  break- 
fast had  been  disposed  of  and  cleared 
away,  the  sun  was  high  up  and  shining 
brightly,  but  the  ''dogs''  had  quite  dis- 
appeared, the  sky  was  a  bright  blue,  and 
the  frozen  atmosphere,  as  it  was  called, 
was  falling  all  around  us  in  shining  silver 
flakes,  whilst  the  animals  had  fringes  of 
ice  on  thefr  manes  and  round  thefr  mouths. 
But  by  the  middle  of  the  day  this  had 
all  disappeared,  and  the  sun  had  so  much 
power,  tiiat  I  had  to  take  off  my  flannel 
blouse  and  put  on  a  cotton  one,  and  then 
sat  on  the  wood  pile  knitting,  with  nothing 
over  my  shoulders.  Everywhere  in  the 
sun  the  ice  had  melted,  and  it  was  much 
warmer  outside  the  shanty  than  inside, 
even  with  a  fire.  Then,  after  dinner,  the 
boys,  who  in  "  big  snows  "  have  little  to  do 
except  feeding  the  cattle,  said  they  would 
drive  me  into  the  Bock  to  get  our  mail 
and  some  stores  whilst  the  road  was  still 
passable,  for  we  should  have  more  snow  in 
a  day  or  two.  So  we  wrapped  up  well 
and  drove  off,  meeting  in  the  little  town 
several  of  our  friends,  who  had  also  taken 
advantage  of  a  slack  day.  One  poor  girl 
was  in  the  drug  store  ha^g  her  foot  seen 
to ;  she  had  ridden  in,  and  on  dismounting 
found  her  right  foot  useless — ^it  had  got 
frost  -  bitten  whilst  hangine  over  her 
pommel.  I  soon  did  my  shopping;  in 
fact,  there  were  only  throe  stores  in  the 
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place :  a  dry  goods  store,  a  meat  market, 
and  the  dirag  itore,  belonging  to  the 
doctor,  who  also  ''ran"  the  post  office. 
I  rather  liked  the  shopping.  You  helped 
jonrself  to  apples  or  candy,  and  were 
nsaally  offered  a  glass  of  cider  or  cigars  by 
the  storekeeper.  Being  a  ifoman,  I  used 
to  be  offered  chewing  gam,  and  one  called 
**  Tati  Fiat! "  was  the  favoarile  brand.  I 
did  not  care  mach  for  it  myself,  bat  one 
could  always  bestow  it  on  some  one  else, 
and  to  accept  it  was  the  castom  of  the 
country.  The  gentleman  who  kept  the 
dry  goods  store  was  very  kindly  and 
obliging,  and,  moreover,  always  conformed 
to  my  European  ideas  by  carrying  my 
parcels  across  to  the  buggy,  if  the  boys 
were  not  with  me ;  and  he  it  was  who,  on 
seeing  me  struggling  to  hitch  up  our  team 
on  the  first  occasion  I  drove  them  into 
town  myself,  came  to  the  rescue  with,  *'  I 
guess  you  are  a  tenderfoot,  stranger." 

Towards  three  the  wind  began  to  get 
up,  and  after  a  glance  at  the  sky  the  boys 
decided  to  start  home  at  once,  to  race  the 
snow,  as  they  said.  I  was  quite  ready,  for 
I  had  no  wish  to  experience  a  blizzard,  of 
which  I  had  heard  fearful  tales,  across  our 
lonely  prairie  road ;  so  not  even  stopping 
to  read  our  mail — and  it  is  only  those  far 
away  in  foreign  lands  who  know  what 
home  letters  really  mean — we  wrapped 
ourselves  up  again  and  started,  one  of  the 
town  girls  kindly  providing  me  with  a  hot 
roast  potato  to  put  into  my  muff. 

Off  we  went,  and,  once  out  of  the  shelter 
of  the  littlt)  city,  we  felt  the  fall  violence 
of  the  wind.  It  blew,  and  blew,. till  we 
could  not  see  the  railway  track  by  our 
side  for  dusty  snow,  which  began  now  to 
fall  fast,  and  was  blown  about  in  perfect 
little  whirlwinds. 

It  was  certainly  a  small  misery,  bat 
there  was  no  keeping  out  the  fine  powdery 
snow,  and  wrap  the  buffj^lo  robes  as  we 
would  round  us,  the  snow  found  its  way 
In.  It  got  down  our  oUars,  and  into  our 
hair,  and  up  our  jacket  sleeves — ^nay,  it 
even  worked  into  the  bottom  of  the  buggy, 
and  after  that  there  was  no  keepfaog  our 
feet  warm.  I  had  a  veU  on,  but  it  got 
under  the  boys'  cowboy  hats  and  into  their 
ears,  whilst  one's  eyes  ached  almost  past 
endurance  with  the  keenness  of  the  wind 
and  the  glare  of  the  snow.  We  were  glad 
when  we  reached  the  end  of  our  journey, 
and  knew  that  our  own  gate  lay  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Santa  F6  track. 

Here  another  danger  awaited  us^  for  the 
snow  falling  so  fast,  and  being  so  recent^ 


we  could  not  see  the  rails ;  and  a  freight 
train  coming  round  a  steep  curve,  and 
being  in  a  deep  cutting,  was  almost  upon 
us  before  we  realised  it. 

The  brakesman  could  not  see  us,  so 
sounded  no  cattle  horn ;  but  fortunately 
for  us  it  was  running  slowly,  with  a  snow- 
'^lough  on  it,  so  that  the  boys  had  time  to 
jump  out  and  drag  the  horses  back.  The 
snow-plough  being  already  on,  confirmed 
us  in  the  belief  that  a  "  big  snow "  was 
expected,  as  did  also  the  sight  of  a  crowd 
of  ''  outside  "  cattle  standug  at  the  fence 
of  the  buck-pasture. 

These  poor  brutes,  called  "outside" 
because  they  feed  on  the  range  outside 
the  ranch,  and  are  only  ''rounded  up "  in 
the  sprfadg  and  autumn,  have  the  greatest 
terror  of  a  big  storm,  and  instinct  seems 
to  tell  them  when  to  expect  it,  and  they 
will  crowd  together  near  the  fences  for 
hours  before  it  comea  Well  may  they 
dread  it,  for  although  a  "  cow  brute"  will 
eat  anything  and  evervthing,  still  hun- 
dreds of  them  "  go  up, '  as  the  saying  is, 
in  a  severe  winter,  and  are  left  on  the 
prairie  till  the  coyotes  devour  their  car- 
cases and  their  bones  whiten  the  bluffs. 
^Bat  the  greatest  enemies  they  have  to 
contend  with  are,  after  all,  those  of  their 
own  kind,  who,  as  soon  as  they  get  too 
"  skin  poor  "  to  stand,  will  push  them  over 
and  then  gore  them  to  death  with  their 
horns;  and  the  horns  of  a  full-grown 
Texan  steer  are  weapons  not  to  be  de- 
spised. 

Certainly,  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  should  go  on 
a  western  prairie  in  snow  time  to  see  it 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  callousness 
and  rigour.  Their  sufferings,  too,  when 
thrown  off  the  track  by  the  cow-catcher 
are  great.  There  they  lie  and  moan  in 
agony,  day  and  night,  till  the  section  agent 
— I  had  nearly  written  angel — comes  with 
a  merciful  bullet  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

You  may  not  shoot  them  unless  they 
belong  to  you,  and  you  are  willing  to 
forego  the  compensation  until  the  agent 
has  been  round  and  certified  that  their 
injuries  really  come  from  being  thrown  off 
the  track,  and  then  the  railway  company 
allow  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  the  owner  of  the  dead 
animal.  Bat  the  inside  cattle  must  have 
been  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  cow- 
catcher, for,  now  I  come  to  think  of  i%  the 
injared  cow  was  alwavs  described  by  its 
master  as  in  "fall  milk,  and  the  finest 
animal  he  had  in  his  outfit  I " 
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It  QBed  to  be  very  pitlfal  to  hear  the 
poor  things  moaning  all  night,  for  we  were 
close  to  the  track ;  I  used  to  stuff  my  ears 
with  otton  wool  sometimes  not  to  do  so. 
Tet  yon  wexe  helpless  when  the  poor  crea- 
ture belonged  to  some  one  else,  and  could 
do  nothing  except  give  it  a  little  water 
now  and  again,  when  it  would  look  at  you 
so  sadly  mth  its  large  dark  eyes  that  I 
dreaded  going  near  it.     • 

When  we  got  home  I  ran  recklessly  to 
the  stove,  which  was  still  in — for  we  had 
invested  in  half  a  ton  of  coal  that  winter — 
and  held  my  hands  to  it  for  warmth.  And 
then  I  got  what  is  called  the  *'. hot-ache," 
such  dreadful  pain  in  my  fingers  that  it 
was  quite  too  much  for  my  powers  of 
endurance,  which  were,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  never  very  great.  The  psdn  brought 
tears  into  my  eyes,  and  I  screamed  for 
the  boys,  wondering  if  I  had  got  frost- 
bitten also.  They  came  running  in,  and 
when  they  heard  what  was  the  matter, 
got  a  pail  of  cold  water  and  plunged  my 
hands  into  it,  and  after  I  had  held  them 
in  for  some  time  the  pain  went  away — a 
lesson  to  me  never  to  hold  my  hands  to 
the  fire  on  coming  in  from  a  cold  drive. 

By  this  time  it  was  blowing  a  perfect 
hurricane,  and  the  force  of  the  wind  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  a  sudden 
gust  took  up  our  wash  boiler,  which  held 
when  full  about  six  gallons  of  water,  and 
whirled  it  like  a  leaf  into  the  corn  patch, 
fully  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ofi. 

It  also  blew  some  of  the  shingles  off 
the  roof,  and  the  boys  looked  grave  at 
this,  for  if  a  big  storm  was  coming,  and 
the  wind  once  got  inside  the  shanty,  it 
would  take  the  roof  off  bodily. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  wind  and  the  fast 
falling  snow,  one  of  them  got  upon  the 
roof  and  nailed  some  *'  two  by  four  "  deal 
boards  on,  whilst  the  other  "  bedded  up  " 
the  animals  in  the  corral  and  milked.  The 
air  was  thick  with  snow,  coming  down 
now  in  huge  fldkes  which  drifted  in  all 
directions,  and  as  the  boys  came  in,  they 
asked  for  a  ball  of  strong  striog,  which 
they  took  back  to  the  corral  with  them. 
Then  we  shut  up  for  the  night,  well 
pleased  that  we  had  a  shelter  over  us, 
and  plenty  of  good  food  and  firing. 

Oar  day's  work  was,  however,  not 
ended;  for,  as  the  boys  went  into  their 
room  to  tidy  for  supper,  I  heard  a  call, 
and  on  going  in  found  that  the  place  on 
the  roof  where  the  shingles  had  been 
blovrn  off  was  just  over  the  bed,  which 
was,    consequently,   covered    with    snow. 


Luckily  it  was  so  dry  and  powdery  that  it 
readily  shook  off,  and  we  were  not  long 
that  evening  before  we  went  off  to  bed, 
making  up — for  we  felt  we  were  going 
to  have  exceptional  weather — the  kitchen 
fire  with  our  treasured  coal,  and  leaving 
the  doors  open  into  the  kitchen  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  stove,  which  the  boys 
promised  to  keep  going  all  night. 

So  they  must  have  done,  though  I 
have  no  recollection  of  it,  for  I  awoke 
in  a  fright  to  the  sound  of  the  crackling 
of  logs,  in  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
middle  of  the  night.  But  it  was  seven 
in  the  morning,  only  it  was  dark  with  the 
snow  which  was  still  falling  fast  and 
drifting  with  the  wind.  They  had  already 
been  out  and  dug  around  the  well,  and 
made  a  path  to  the  *' dug-out,"  as  we 
called  the  larder ;  but  the  corral  lay  still 
further  away,  and,  as  the  saying  goes,  you 
could  not  see  your  hand  before  your  face, 
whilst  the  little  shanty  shook  at  intervals 
with  the  violence  of  the  wind. 

"  How  will  you  ever  get  to  the  animals )" 
I  asked  in  despair,  and  then  I  learnt  that 
over  night  Jack  had  tied  the  end  of  the 
ball  of  string  to  the  stable,  and  fastened 
the  other  end  to  the  well,  and  hoped  by 
this  means  to  grope  their  way  along  to 
the  corral 

''Old  man  Gonaut  always  did  this  in 
a  big  snow,"  he  said  briefly. 

Jack,  unlike  his  brother,  was  a  boy  of 
few  words,  and  they  both  of  them  started 
off  armed  with  bucket,  lantern,  and  spade. 
As  may  be  supposed,  seeing  to  the  cattle 
took  no  end  of  time;  it  was  useless  at- 
tempting to  bring  them  to  the  well  for 
water.  All  the  water  had  to  be  packed 
over  to  them,  and  it  was  lucky  we  had 
several  dajs'  "chop"  prepared,  and  some 
hay  under  shelter,  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  get  at  the  stacks ;  so  it 
was  fully  dfainer-time  before  the  boys  got 
any  rest  However,  I  had  a  nice  dinner 
for  them :  roast  beef,  Yorkshire  pudding, 
stewed  tomatoes,  and  cranberry  tart  and 
cream,  and — ob,  joy  of  joys.I — a  bottle  of 
Milwaukee  beer,  on  which  I  had  wickedly 
and  extravagantly  spent  one-and-three 
in  English  money. 

Still  the  snow  came  down,  and  about 
half -past  two  we  lit  the  lamp  again,  having 
put  it  out  at  twelve  a.m.  Sometimes  in  a 
lull  of  the  storm  we  would  hear  the  shriek 
of  the  trains,  going  very  slowly  up  the 
tracks ;  but  after  an  hour  that  stopped, 
and  we  knew  that,  for  a  time,  traffic  was 
suspended.     We  had  the  dogs  inaide — 
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poor  beasts — and  the  boyi  smoked  and 
read,  and  I  wrote  home. 

I  think  we  all  rather  enjoyed  our  rest 
time;  it  was  very  snug  and  comlortable 
In  the  little  shanty. 

Towards  evening  the  wind  abated^  bnt 
it  still  snowed  steadfly  on,  and  there  was 
no  son  to  be  seen  all  that  day.  We  got 
oat  the  County  Brand  Book,  and  amnsed 
onrselves  by  trying  to  invent  a  new  brand 
for  cattle,  which  we  succeeded  in  doing, 
thereby  earning  five  dollars — always  a 
welcome  sum.  The  invention  of  a  cattle 
brand,  also,  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it 
wonld  appear,  as  any  one  who  has  studied 
a  brand  book  can  testify,  every  figure, 
and  letter,  or  combination  of  ^ores  and 
letters,  would  seem  to  have  bisen  used 
over  and  over  again,  and  we  went  to  bed 
well  satisfied  with  our  labours. 

Next  morning  we  awoke  to  twenty 
below  zero,  and  the  sun  shining  brightly 
on  so  white  a  world  that  the  boys  put 
on  Une  spectacles  to  prevent  snow  blind- 
ness. They  had  plenty  to  do  in  the  way 
of  feeding  the  chores ;  but  of  ranch  work 
proper  there  would  be  no  more  till  the 
snow  went,  months  hence.  But  it  was  soon 
snowing  hard  again,  and  the  coyoteswere  be- 

gnning  to  pack,  elk  had  been  seen  on  the 
unt  Banch,  and  mountdn  lion  and  bear 
in  the  foothills ;  the  boys  would  have  some 
sport.  A  bear  even  got  venturesome 
enough  to  come  round  the  corrals  when 
they  were  milkfag ;  but  he  did  not  return 
to  his  family.  We  cured  his  skin — which 
was  a  very  fine  one — in  a  primitive  way 
with  wood  ashes ;  and  that,  a  mg  of  coyote 
skins,  and  a  pair  of  antlers  we  retain  even 
now,  as  a  Uttle  memento  of  the  most 
severe  "  cold  snap  "  we  ever  experienced. 

INTERVIEWEES    AND    INTER- 
VIEWING. 


In  days  of  old,  men  in  search  of  adven- 
ture sailed  with  Drake,  or  with  Pizarro,  or 
even  with  Columbus.  We  have  changed 
all  that.  Nowadays,  men  who  want  their 
fill  and  more  than  their  fill  of  adventures 
become  interviewers — ^in  the  United  States. 
In  the  land  of  the  stars  and  bars  there  is 
nothing  which  an  interviewer,  in  search  of 
an  interview,  will  not  do  to  gain  his  end. 
Possibly  you  have  already  seen  this  storv 
in  print  A  certain  <*  citizen  of  eminence 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  an  argument 
with  another  "  citizen  of  eminence.'^  This 
other  "  citizen  of  eminence  "  conducted  his 


share  of  the  argument  by  means  of  a  "gun" 
— ^with  six  barrels.  Some  of  these  burels 
he  emptied  into  that  esteemed  fellow- 
citizen  who  ventured  to  di£Fer.  The  news- 
papers were  anxious  to  know  all  about  the 
afiiair ;  they  wished  to  interview  both  the 
parties,  tt  was  easy  to  interview  one  of 
them,  because  he  was  in  jail,  and,  in  the 
States,  "eminent"  prisoners  who  are 
awaiting  their  trids  are  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  show,  and  a.*'  high-class  show''  at  that, 
and  are,  of  course,  accessible  to  inter- 
viewers ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  party 
there  were — well,  there  were  obstacles  in 
the  way. 

The  misfortune  in  his  case  was  that, 
although  he  had  not  been  quite  killed,  he 
had  been  all  but.  With  bjm  it  was  a 
question  of  life  or  death,  with  the  odds  on 
death.  Enterprising  editors  of  enteipridng 
prints  felt  that  "An  Interview  with  the 
Slaughtered  Victim  on  his  Deathbed" 
would  sell  their  papers  like  red-hot  cakes ; 
but  as  it  was  well  understood,  and,  indeed, 
had  been  officially  announced,  that  for  the 
"Slaughtered  Victim"  perfect  quiet  was 
absolutely  essential,  since  the  slightest  ex- 
citement would  produce  immediately  fatal 
results,  it  was  felt,  and  rightly  felt,  that 
there  were  obstacles  in  the  way.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  delicacy.  With  delicacy, 
of  course,  the  interviewer  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do,  else,  long  ere  this,  his  class 
had  become  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  He 
desires  to  find  his  way  into  the  most 
private  places.  With  your  leave,  or  with- 
out your  leave,  that  desire  of  his  he  does 
his  best  to  reaUse. 

No,  the  obstacle  in  this  case  liad,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
delicacy.  The  difficulty  was  this:  Not 
only  did  the  interviewer  find  bimself 
unable  to  penetrate  into  the  '^  Slaughtered 
Victim's"  bedchamber,  but  it  even  seemed 
impossible  to  get  into  his  house.  Worse 
still,  the  "  Slaughtered  Victhn  "  resided  in 
a  "brown  stone"  mansion,  and  no  one 
outside  the  house  knew  in  which  part  of  it 
he  was  located.  No  one  Imew  if  he  was 
"  facing  the  music  "  or  preparing  to  "  face 
the  musie,"  in  the  back  or  in  the  front,  ia 
a  garret  or  in  the  basement  The  secret 
was  well  kept;  the  biter?iewers  did  not 
even  know  which  of  the  windows  to  keep 
their  eyes  on,  until  one  of  them  arose  and 
showed  the  stuff  that  was  in  hint 

Merit  always  comes  to  the  front,  sug- 
gests Dr.  Smiles,  and  there   is  nothbg 
like  "  self-help." 
I     It  is  in  emergencies  that  a  strong  mati 
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shows  his  strengthi  and  in  that  emergency 
a  strong  man  showed  his.    This  Prince  of 
Interviewers — may  his  name,  and  the  deed 
he  did,  always  be  as  a  sweet  savour  in  the 
nostrils  of  all  good  interviewers  1 — ^got  on 
the  soft  side  of  a  female  **  help  ''—let  us 
say,  somehow.    He  learned  from  her  in 
what  room  the  wounded  man  lay  fighting 
for  hfs  Ufa    Not  only  sa    He  succeeded 
in  persuading  her  to  see  that  the  window 
of  the  room  was  left  unlatched,  and  that  a 
loophole  was  left  in  the  blind  or  the  curtains 
so  that  a  Peeping  Tom  without  might  see 
something  of  wmtt  was  going  on  within. 
The  room  was  at  the  bMk  of  the  house. 
One  night   that  Prince  of  Interviewers 
gained  the  window-sill — by  means  which 
uiowed  how  great  a  man  he  trul^  was. 
Hour  after  hour  he  stood  on  that  sill  and 
watched.    At  last  he  saw  the  nurse  in  at- 
tendance leave  the  room.    In  an  instant 
he  had  the  window  opea    He  called  to  the 
figure  which  was  lying  motionless  in  bed. 
No  answer.    He  had  to  call  again.    He 
had  to  call  and  to  call.    He  had  to  open 
the  window  wide.    He  had  to  thrust  Ids 
head  into  the  room.  And,  at  last,  he  gained 
his  end.    The  figure  in  the  bed  sat  up. 
The  "  Slaughtered  Victim  "  looked  at  the 
head  thrust  through  the  window,  one  may 
well  believe,  with  eyes  of   horror.    He 
uttered  an  exclamation— only  one — ^then 
sank  back  into  bed.    That  Prince  of  Inter- 
viewers could  not  induce  him  to  make 
another  movement,  or  to  utter  another 
sound.    And  for  a  suffident  reason — he 
was  dead.    That  interview  had  finished 
what  his  eminent  friend's  "  gun  "  had  com- 
menced.   It  had  killed  him. 

That  is  how  the  story  is  told.  You 
think  it  is  incredible !  If  you  do,  it  is  be- 
cause you  have  not  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  methods,  and  the  deeds,  of 
American  interviewera  It  would  be  news 
to  you  to  learn  how  '* eminent  citizens" 
upon  their  honeymoon  are  chased  by  them 
from  pillar  unto  postb  Max  O'Rell  tens  how, 
at  night,  an  interviewer  forced  his  way  into 
his  bedroom,  and  insisted  upon  interview- 
ing him  in  his  nightshirt  But  that  is 
nothing.  Ladies,  more  than  once,  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  fashion.  A  famous 
French  actress  was  interviewed  in  her  bath 
— ^before  it,  during  it,  and  after  it.  The 
interviewer  in  this  case  was  a  <Mady;" 
but  does  that  make  the  thing  more  savoury ) 
That  ''lady**  interviewer  described  tihe 
whole  process  with  the  [most  amazing 
minuteness.  She  described  everytiiing  that 
the  actaress  took  off  and  every  thhig  that  she 


put  on,  and  exactly  how  she  put  it  on.  It 
was  wonderful !  The  cream  of  the  thing 
was,  that  the  interview  appeared  in  a  Sun- 
day paper.  For  the  matter  of  that,  almost 
precisely  the  same  thing  has  been  done  in 
England.  An  actress— again  a  French- 
woman— was  interviewed,  in  London,  under 
practically  the  same  conditions,.and  in  prac- 
tically the  same  manner.  The  interview 
appeared  in  a  high-priced  "  society  paper." 

The  plague  of  interviewing  has  spread 
to  England.  We  fear  the  cholera ;  but  this 
other  pest,  which,  I  verily  believe,  is  at 
least  as  serious,  we  seem  to  welcome.* 
"Eminent"  correspondents  pride  them- 
selves on  tricking  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
into  an  interview,  or  on  '*  getting  a  rise  " 
out  of  the  Pope — the  Holy  Father,  the 
Keeper  of  the  Keys  1  Already  interviewing 
is  becoming,  even  in  England,  a  regular 
profession.  Train  your  son  for  it.  Why 
notf 

Interviewing  has  not  yet  come  to  mean 
the  same  thing  in  England  which  it  means, 
and  which  it  nas  long  meant,  in  the  States, 
though  there  are  eminent  hands  among  us 
who  appear  willbig,  in  this  matter,  to  tread 
hard  on  the  heels  of  our  American  cousins. 
In  England,  as  yet,  the  rule — to  which 
there  are  already  exceptions — ^is  courtesy. 
If  you  are  unwilling  to  be  interviewed, 
your  unwillingness  is  respected.  Ton 
receive  a  polite  request  to  allow  yourself 
to  figure  in  <<  Oar  Gallery  of  Notorieties." 
Sometimes  this  is  a  temptation  straight 
from  the  evil  one  himself.  Jones  had  no 
idea  that  he  was  a  notoriety  until  he  was 
in  receipt  of  that  request.  It  is  not  in 
Jones's  flesh  and  blood  to  refuse  to  occupy 
a  niche  in  hagiology  if  canonisation  is  to 
be  obtained  by  acceding  to  an  intorview. 
In  the  case  of  Jones  the  interviewer 
probably  finds  himself  in  clover.  Yet, 
ungratofully  enough,  the  interviewers 
declare  that  the  Joneses  are  thorns  in 
theb  flesh.  It  Is  true  that  the  eminent 
hand  is  received  as  though  he  were  a 
prince,  is  made  much  of,  and  is  treated  to 
the  beat  that  Jones  has  to  offer.  Jones 
will  *'  show  off"  to  him,  fai  fact  But  that 
is  not  what  that  eminent  hand  wants.  He 
will  toll  you,  afterwards,  that  Jones  would 
not  allow  him  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways. 
He  kept  gas,  gas,  gassinel  Because  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  an  inter- 
viewer does  not  want  to  .put  into  his 
intorview  what  you  want,  but  what  he 
wants.  A  surgical  operatfon  could  not 
have  made  Jones  see  thi&  He  would 
persist  in  talking  about  what  intorestod 
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him,  and  not  about  what  interested  the 
interviewer — or,  rather,  the  interviewer's 
pablia  The  poor  man  did  not  realise  the 
situation.  The  interviewer  did  not  really 
wish  to  glorify  Jones.  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
The  hint  in  that  direction  was  only  a  bait 
for  the  hook.  What  he  really  wished  to 
do  was  to  tickle  the  palates  of  his  readers, 
and  so  to  earn,  perhaps,  an  honest  five- 
pound  note.  Jones  was  only  a  subject — 
one  of  many ;  the  lay  figure  about  which 
the  artist— the  interi^ewer — had  to  group 
his  properties  If  he  only  knew  it,  the 
interviewer  found  him  a  dreadful  trial — 
Jones  1 

What  a  combination  of  qualides  an 
interviewer  must  require  1  On  second 
thoughts,  perhaps,  you  had  better  make 
sure  that  your  son  is  a  genius  before  you 
start  upon  his  training.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  there  are  different,  sor's  of 
interviewers.  There  is  the  interviewer — a 
familiar  type  in  the  States — who  lets  you 
know  that  you  had  better  let  him  inter- 
view you,  or  you  will  be  sorry ;  and  that 
you  had'  better  answer  all  his  questions,  or 
you  will  be  sorrier  stilL  This  is  the  sort 
of  man,  who,  when  he  finds  that  burglary 
is  vain,  and  ttiat  by  no  means,  criminal  or 
otherwise,  can  he  gain  access  to  you,  will 
rise  superior  to  circumstances,  and  publish 
a  flourishing  account  of  the  interview, 
although  he  never  had  one.  Qdlpen,  the 
well  known  author,  congratulates  himself 
that  he  has  choked  the  scoundrdl  off.  until 
he  opens  the  *' Morning  Scandal,''  and 
finds  that  it  contains  a  four-column  inter- 
view witii — Qailpen  !  Such  an  interview  1 
That  interviewer  has  got  more  than  even 
with  Qailpen  after  all.  None  of  your 
truckling  for  him.  None  of  your  sickly 
adulation  of  his  subject  in  which  some 
interviewers  think  proper  to  indulge.  He 
is  candid — even  to  a  fault.  He  tells  the 
world  frankly  what  he  thinks  of  Qailpen's 
appearance,  his  manners,  and  his  insuffer- 
able conceit  No  one,  he  explains,  but  a 
Briton  woidd  have  ventured  to  treat  a 
representative — an  accredited  representa- 
tive— of  the  great  American  press  with 
such  ignorant  msolence.  Then  he  goes  on 
to  say  what  Qailpen  told  him.  Qoilpen's 
hair  turns  grey,  his  face  turns  sreen.  He 
knows  that  interview  will  oe  copied, 
possibly  the  wide  world  over,  that  it  will 
be  read  at  hoipe.  He  finds  himself  credited 
with  the  statement  that  nobody  can  write 
but— Qailpen  i  He  finds  himself  reported 
to  have  said  that  all  other  living  scribes, 
men  at  whose  feet  he  sits  and  worships. 


are  rogues  and  impostors.  Through  column 
after  column  he  Lb  proved,  out  of  his  own 
mouth — for  his  words  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  down  as  they  came  from  hinii 
verbatim  —  to  have  figured  as  a  foul- 
mouthed  libeller  and  an  impudent 
charlatan. 

The  great  and  varied  qualities  of  which 
that  type  of  interviewer  must  be  master, 
of  course,  are  manifest  But  that  is  a 
type  wh!ch  has  not  yet  made  its  presence 
appreciably  felt  upon  this  side.  We  shall 
be  coming  to  it  by-and-by.  In  the  mean- 
tims  vou  need  not  require  your  son  to  be 
capable  of  a  flight  quite  so  lofty.  The 
t]rpe  of  interviewer  who  is  most  in  vogue 
in  England  is  the  interviewer  courteous — 
the  Ifl^ey  type.  That  is  what  your  son 
will  requure  if  he  is  ever  to  attain  front 
rank  in  liis  profession — the  lackey  instinct. 
You  imagine  that  I  am  making  an  unkind 
suggestion!  Not  in  the  least  Consider 
the  matter. 

Tour  son  will  have  to  interview,  let  us 
say,  the  Duke  of  Buncombe.  Sach  things 
have  been.  They  interview  Dukes  as  if 
they  were  commoners.  Everybody  knows 
what  sort  of  man  the  Duke  of  Boncombe 
is.  To  put  it  gently,  he  is  not  a  nice  man. 
His  recommendations  are  that  he  is  the 
head  of  a  great  family,  is  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  and  that  he  is  a  patron  of  what  is 
called,  ironically,  sport,  and  also  of  what 
is  called,  with  equal  irony,  the  drama. 
But  he  is  not  a  nice  man — quite  the  other 
way.  Do  you  suppose  that  your  son  will 
be  allowed  to  even  hint  at  the  noble 
Dake's  want  of — shall  we  say  niceness  f  In 
America  such  a  thing  might  be  possible. 
There  they  have  a  way  of  saying  plain 
things  even  about  dignities.  In  England, 
nol 

He  is  notoriously  not  nice;  and  it 
is  because  he .  is  notorious  that  your 
son's  ^  employer  sees  his  way  to  turn 
him  into  promising  copy.  So  that  boy  of 
yours  is  told  off  to  do  him.  That  young 
man  must  be  richly  endowed  with  the 
spirit  of  the  lackey,  or  he  would  scarcely 
have  been  given  such  a  task.  His  employer 
knows  full  well  that  a  gentleman — a  man^ 
even,  with  any  of  the  instincts  of  a  gentle- 
man—would not  have  been  equal  to  the 
business.  The  interviewer,  in  such  a  case, 
must  be  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  a 
lackey,  because  he  will  have  to  submit 
to  being  treated  like  a  lackey.  He 
will  have  to  treat  the  noble  Duke  with 
deference,  and  with  something  more 
than   deference.    If   the   noble  Duke  is 
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in  a  mood  to  snub  him — and  he  will  be 
— he  will  have  to  allow  himself  to  be 
snubbed.  If  the  noble  Doke  desires  to 
wipe  his  boots  on  him,  he  mast  sa£Fer  him 
to  wipe  them — and  your  son  most  say, 
with  proper  piety,  Amen.  And,  after  all^ 
yonr  son  s  interview,  when  it  appears  in 
print,  will  be  as  purely  an  effort  of  the 
imagination  as  was  that  American  genius's 
interview  with  QaOpen.  He  never  dare 
set  down,  in  black  and  white,  the  interview 
as  it  actually  took  place.  Think  of  the 
noble  Duke's  well-known  propensity  to 
idiom.  No.  The  interview,  as  published, 
will  have  to  please  the  public,  your  son's 
employer,  and  the  Duke.  As  for  veri- 
sinJlitude,  interviews  are  supposed  to  be 
pictures  from  the  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  supposition  is  merely  supposition,  for 
that  is  what  they  never  are.  If  they  were 
pictures  from  the  life,  some  people  would 
keep  interviewers  away  from  them  with 
tooth  and  nail,  with  sword  and  gun — some 
of  the  very  people  who  now  welcome  them 
with  open  arms. 

Have  you  noticed  how  the  ordinary 
interview,  as  it  is  known  In  England,  Lb 
apt  to  read  very  much  as  if  it  were  a 
catalogue  of  furniture )  Some  of  the  inter- 
views— and  some  of  those,  too,  which  seem 
to  be  the  most  widely  appreciated — are 
practically  nothing  else.  The  interviewer, 
in  these  cases,  appears  to  have  interviewed 
the  house,  not  its  owner.  He  tells  you 
what  is  in  the  hall,  up  the  stdrs,  on  the 
landings,  in  all  the  rooms,  the  kitchens, 
and  the  servants'  bedrooms.  If  the  house 
is  in  the  country,  he  describes  the  stables 
and  the  dairy,  the  pigs  and  the  poultry. 
The  interviewer  might,  for  all  the  world, 
have  been  a  broker's  man  taking  an  inven- 
tory. This  sort  of  interview  reads  like 
nothing  so  much  as  some  of  the  advertise- 
ments of  old  Gecrge  Robins.  The  inter- 
viewer advertises  freely,  right  and  lef^. 
The  suite  in  the  drawing-room  is  one  of 
the  best  efforts  of  So-and-so;  the  sideboard 
in  the  dining-room  is  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  Such-and-such. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  noticed : 
how  much  the  interviews  are  like  each 
other.  Some  of  "  Our  Notorieties  "  have, 
of  course,  been  interviewed  again  and 
again.  They  deserve  it,  and  more.  The 
great  Bluffham,  for  instance,  has  been 
faiterviewed  dozens  of  times.  He  appears 
to  be  a  favourite  mark  for  interviewers. 
I  am  beginning  almost  to  suspect  that 
Bluffham  must  encourage  them.  Although 
these   interviews   have   been   conducted. 


presumably,  by  different  interviewers, 
there  is  one  feature  which  is  common  to 
them  aU.  That  is  a  pair  of  boots  which 
were  once  worn  by  the  great  Jimborough, 
and  which  were  presented  to  the  great 
Blnffhatn  by  the  great  Vanbones.  Though 
I  have  never  had  the  honour  of  crossing 
Bluffham's  threshold,  I  know  exactly  in 
what  portion  of  his  premises  those  boots 
are  to  be  found.  I  not  only  know  the 
exact  room,  but  I  know  the  exact  spot 
in  the  room.  I  ought  to.  We  all  ought 
to ;  and  whenever  I  see  that  Bluffham  has 
been  interviewed  again,  I  immediately  read 
that  interview  in  order  to  see  if  those 
boots  are  where  they  were.  They  always 
are.  Each  interviewer  seems  to  behold 
them  with  glad  surprise.  He  never  seems 
to  have  heard  of  them  before — never !  He 
tells  you  all  about  them  with  a  little  air 
which  seems  to  suggest  that  now,  if  ever, 
he  is  giving  you  a  piece  of  information 
which  is  really  new.  He  tells  you  all 
about  the  occasion  on  which  the  great 
Jimborough  wore  those  boots.  He  tells 
you  how  the  boots  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  great  Vanbones.  He  tells  you 
of  the  graceful  manner  in  which  Vanbones 
presented  the  boots  to  his  old  friend  Bluff- 
ham. Every  interviewer  does  it,  each  in 
his  turn.  If  the  interview  appears  in  an  illus- 
trated paper,  ten  to  one  there  is  a  picture 
of  the  boots.  If  those  who  are  gone  are 
allowed  to  revisit  these  mortal  shades,  and 
the  great  Jimborough  knows  what  is  going 
on,  he  must  feel  flattered.  And  think  of 
the  simpering  satisfaction  of  the  man  who 
made  the  boots  I  Was  he  ever  paid  for 
them  1  It  is  charming,  charming !  Some 
of  the  possessions  of  *'Our  Notorieties" 
we  lovd  as  though  they  were  our  own. 
Are  they  not  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words)  Are  they  not  the 
dearest  of  old  friends ) 

There  is  still  another  thing  to  be 
noticed  in  the  interviews  —  as  they  are 
id  be  found  in  England — ^how  colourless 
they  are !  They  tell  us  nothing.  Pre- 
sumably, the  original  idea  was  that  the 
interview  should  show  us  our  great  folks 
as  they  really  are — introduce  us  to  them, 
indeed;  make  them  our  friends;  enable 
us  to  realise  that,  after  all,  they  are,  like 
ourselves,  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood. 

I  wonder  how  many  interviews  I  have 
read  with  Snogson.  Do  I  know  him!  If 
I  do,  I  am  sorry  for  Snogson.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  a  man  of  that  sort  can  have 
done  the  things  which  he  has  done.  The 
general  impression  conveyed  to  my  mind. 
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from  the  interviawSi  if,  that  Soogson  is 
a  wretched  imitation  of  a  tailor's  dammy. 
Mach  more  interesting  creatores  of  flesh 
and  blood  were  to  be  found  at  Mrs. 
Jarley's.  Poor  Snogson!  How  his 
modesty  Impresses  the  interviewer — quite 
painfull  Me  tells  the  interviewer  the 
story  of  his  life — such  a  stoiy  1  it  leaves 
the  stories  in  the  Sunday  schoor  books  out 
of  the  running  1— and  he  points  to  his 
most  cherished  possession.  Snogson's  most 
cherished  possession,  as,  of  course,  yon  are 
aware,  is  the  magnificent  sHver  vase  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Bajah  of  Ahmed- 
myga ;  it  is  twenty-three  inches  high,  and 
boars  an  inscripuon  detailing  Snogson's 
virtues,  both  inside  and  out — with  an  air 
of  modesty  which  tdmost  brings  tears  into 
the  interviewer's  eyes.  Every  interviewer 
is  struck  by  Snogson's  graceful,  and, 
indeed,  gracious  bemng ;  also  by  that  air 
of  reserve  which  appears  to  be  natural  to 
Snogson.  Oonsiderhig  his  modesty,  and 
his  reserve,  it  is  curious  how,  directly  you 
find  yourself  in  Snogson's  presence,  you 
are  conscious  that  you  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  remarkable  man — very  odd  indeed  1 
Snogson  never  made  an  enemy,  not  one — 
so  the  interviewers  say.  He  is  popular 
everywhere — always  has  been.  Not  that 
he  stands  in  awe  of  public  opinion — quite 
the  other  way.  Snogson  cares  for  nobody's 
opinion,  except  his  own  —  so  the  inter- 
viewers say.  Snogson  is  the  sort  of  man 
you  never  have  met,  and  never  will  meet 
— out  of  the  interviews.  There,  it  seems 
likely,  you  will  continue  to  meet  him  for 
some  time  to  come.  All  "Our  Notorieties" 
are  like  him  —  so  the  interviewers  say. 
They  are,  every  man  Jack  of  them, 
miserable  imitations  of  tailors'  dummies. 
It  is  amazing  how  such  a  set  of  inverte- 
brates can  ever  have  come  to  the  front. 
In  our  lunatic  asylums  there  must  be  finer 
examples  of  mental  health  and  vigour. 

The  profession  of  the  interviewer  is  a 
great  profession — an  alluring  one,  a  grand 
one.  Train  up  your  sons  to  it,  do! 
Especially  the  fool  of  the  family.  He  will 
doubtless  show  the  strongest  natural  bent, 
for  he  will  not  improbably  have  the 
thickest  skin.  It  is  a  profession  wliich 
calls  for  the  continual  exercise  of  the 
highest  qualities  with  wUch  a  man  can  be 
endowed.  The  interviewer  stands  in  the 
front  rank  among  men  of  letters;  he  is 
the  ideal  literary  man;  he  is  the  **hero 
worshipper"  among  the  modems  — yes, 
that  he  is  indeed  1  Let  a  man  only  show 
that  he  possesses  heroic  qualities  in  any 


direction,  either  in  crime  or  coxcombry, 
down  goes  the  interviewer,  flop  upon  his 
knees.  He  is  the  concentration  of  the 
modem  spirit  of  reverence;  and  his 
sympathies  are  so  wide;  his  prejudices 
nil;  he  is  all  tUngs  to  all  men,  the  mildest- 
mannered  man  that  ever  cut  a  throat ;  you 
can  kick  him — ^he  has  been  kicked,  they 
say,  at  times — he  wiU  not  kick  you  back 
agabi.  It  sounds  strange,  but  it  would  be 
the  ruination  of  his  character  if  he  did. 
Not  one  of  "  Oar  Notorieties  "  would  grant 
bjm  another  interview  if  the  thing  got 
known.  He  is  not  such  an  emascidated 
befaig  in  the  States — ^would,  sometimes,  that 
he  were  t — but  as  he  exists  in  England,  the 
interviewer  is  a  charming  man,  and  quite 
the  gentleman,  you  know ! 


WITH  THE  QUARRYMEN. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

Louis  Baux  was  the  name  by  which  he 
was  entered  on  the  list  of  those  employed 
in  the  slate  quarry  at  Bochehaut;  but, 
among  us  quarrymen  he  was  generally 
spoken  of  as  Le  Fran^ais,  because  he  was 
the  only  one  of  us  who  came  from  over  the 
frontier.  He  was  a  chap  ready  enough 
with  his  tongue,  whether  for  a  joke,  or  a 
squabble,  or  a  bit  of  gossip ;  but  for  all 
that  he  was  not  what  you  may  call  com- 
municative, and  we  knew  little  of  him 
except  his  nationality.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  on  our  works  one  August 
morning,  just  as  I,  Gilbert  Masson,  had 
come  out  of  the  quarry  to  ask  a  question 
of  Pierre  Pascal,  the  foreman.  We  saw 
him  coming  along  the  road  which  runs 
between  the  river  bank  and  the  steep 
wooded  hill,  and  as  the  road  end/i  at 
our  quarry,  we  knew  he  was  coming  to 
us.  He  was  a  square-set,  strong-looking 
chap  about  middle  height,  and,  as  near 
as  I  could  guess,  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
His  hair  was  black,  and  under  his  stubUy 
moustache  you  could  see  a  thin,  stubbom- 
looking  mouth.  His  eyes  were  small,  and 
very  light  for  the  rest  of  his  face ;  but  I 
never  saw  eyes  that  chaneed  so  quiddy 
accordii^  to  his  mood  oi  the  moment 
This,  of  course,  I  didn't  observe  till 
afterwards. 

It  was  not  often  that  a  stranger  came  our 
way,  so  Pascal  broke  off  short  with  wliat 
he  was  telling  me,  and  looked  for  him  to 
say  what  his  business  was. 

"I'm  on  the  tramp  after  work,"  he 
began  curtly,  "and  I  hear  you  are  uur 
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commonly  basy  here.     Perhaps  you  can 
put  me  on." 

'*  Basy  we  are/'  replied  Pascal,  **  but  it 
don't  follow  we  can  put  you  on.  Skilled 
hands  is  what  we're  short  of,  and  some- 
how yon  haven't  to  me  the  look  of  a 
slate-dresser." 

"I'm  not  likely  to  have,"  the  other 
rejoined,  '*  seeing  I  never  touched  a  block 
of  slate  in  my  life,  bat,"  he  went  on 
eagerly,  "Vm  sick  of  tramping,  and 
if  you're  so  busy  surely  you've  an  odd 
job  for  a  man  who's  down  on  his  luck." 
He  didn't  look  down  on  his  luck. 
His  clothes  and  his  boots  were  tidy;  he 
didn't  even  look  badly  fed.  Yet  some- 
thing in  his  face  told  me  he  was  not 
humbug^ng. 

Pascal  had  a  wonderful  soft  heart.  He 
never  could  bear  to  say  '^nay"  to  any 
man.  But  he  couldn't  turn  a  tramp  into 
a  slate-dresser  by  pitying  him.  He  pushed 
back  his  cap  and  scratched  his  grizzled 
head  for  a  moment,  then  he  looked  doubt- 
fully at  me. 

''I've  thought  before  now  of  taking 
Martin  Pirlot  into  the  dressing-shed,"  he 
began. 

"I  know  you  have,"  I  said.  *<But  that'd 
be  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  We  should 
be  short  of  some  one  to  load  the  trucks  at 
the  facing." 

**  Not  if  I  put  him  on,"  he  said,  nodding 
his  head  toward  the  stranger.  ''  Now,  look 
here,  my  lad,  there's  a  chance  for  you,  and 
you  need  no  skill  beyond  a  pair  of  strong 
arms.  You  can  load  the  trucks  in  the 
shaft  and  run  them  out  to  the  workshops, 
where  you'll  have  to  unload.  The  pay 
comes  to  about  twenty  francs  a  week." 

He  paused.  I  could  see  he  expected 
to  be  heartily  thanked.  But  the  stranger 
only  raised  bis  bushy  eyebrows  and  nodded 
his  head. 

'<  If  it  Isn't  good  enough,"  began  Pascal 
again,  half  huflfed,  ''you've  no  need  to 
take  It" 

''That's  all  you  know  about  it,"  said 
the  other.  "Ii'd  be  better  for  me  if  I 
hadn't." 

"Do  you  mean  it's  a  bargain,  then!" 
asked  Pascal  And  when  the  stranger 
made  a  sign  of  assent,  he  went  on :  "  If 
80|  Masson  here  will  be  your  butty,  and 
as  long  as  he  reports  well  of  you  you've 
no  caU  to  go  on  tramp  again.  Now  come 
along  into  the  office  and  let  me  enter  you 
on  the  book." 

I  waited  till  that  was  done,  and  then  I 
led  the  way  into  the  workings. 


Oar  Bochehaut  quarry  is  one  of. the 
oldest  in  the  province  of  Luxembourg. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  the  shafts 
have  pierced  their  way  fuither  and  further 
back  into  the  slate  bed  Ui  the  mountain- 
side. The  facing  at  which  we  were  then 
working  lay  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
metres  from  the  daylight,  along  a  hori- 
zontal shaft  which  sloped  slightly  faiwards. 
This  shaft  and  one  or  two  old  ones  are  all 
entered  from  a  kind  of  cavern  or  grotto 
on  a  level  with  the  river.  This  grotto  is 
always  cool  and  dim,  even  on  the  hottest 
summer  day,  and  it  has,  moreover,  a  kind 
of  solemnity  for  us  quarrjrmen,  for  over 
the  dark  mouth  of  the  shafb,  on  a  rough 
shelf,  there  gleams  out  of  the  twilight  a 
figure  of  Sainte  B  arbe,  our  patron  saint,  and 
on  either  side  the  saint  a  vase  of  wild 
flowers.  The  figure  is  older  than  the 
oldest  quarryman;  no  one  knows  how 
long  it  has  stood  there;  but  Christophe 
Delhogne,  the  hunchbadc,  is  responsible 
for  the  flowers.  He  has  all  sorts  of  ideas, 
and  one  idea  was  these  vases.  We  none 
of  us  made  any  objection;  rather  the 
contrary. 

I  stopped  at  the  shaft  mouth  to  light 
candles  for  myself  and  the  new  hand.  As 
I  gave  him  hb  I  saw  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
figure  above  usj  and  a  sneering  smile  on 
his  lips. 

''  Sacr^  nom  1 "  he  cried  in  mock  astonish- 
ment.    "  What  on  earth  is  that ) " 

"  It  is  Sainte  Barbe,  our  patroness,"  I 
replied,  taking  no  notice  of  hb  sneer. 

"  TIens  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  haven't  emerged 
from  the  epoch  of  patron  saints  yet" 

"  We  haven't,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  long  before  we  do." 

He  gave  a  jeering  laugh. 

"Sainte  Barbe,"  he  repeated;  "and 
what's  her  speciality  f " 

I  turned  round  and  looked  him  full  in 
the  face. 

"Look  you  here,"  I  said,  "you've  found 
a  job  where  you'd  little  cause  to  expect 
one,  but  let  me  tell  you  we've  no  mind  to 
harbour  freethinkers.  I've  some  experience 
of  what  a  scoffer — as  you  seem  to  be — can 
say  of  such  ways  as  we  cling  to  here,  and 
my  conclusion  is  that  a  man  keeps 
straighter  by  believing  rather  too  much 
than  too  little." 

He  lauffhed  again. 

"I  understand,"  he  said;  "I  draw  my 
twenty  francs  a  week  at  tiie  pleasure  of 
Sainte  Barbe,  so  I'd  best  be  respectful  to 
her." 
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He  said  no  morei  either  then  or  later, 
on  the  snhject ;  bat  that  was  quite  enough 
to  show  that  he  was  altogether  of  another 
way  of  thinking  from  most  of  us,  for  at 
Bochehaut  we  led  simple,  firugal,  old- 
fashioned  lives,  and  the  new  revolutionary 
notions  that  we  heard  talk  of  now  and 
again  in  politics  and  religion  sounded  to 
us  flimsy  and  worthless  in  comparison  to 
the  creed  we  had  learnt  from  Monsieur  le 
Gui^  in  the  parish  church  at  the  evening 
catechising. 

However,  let  the  Frenchman  hold  what 
opinioiiks  he  would,  he  was  brisk  enough  at 
his  work,  and  I  had  a  good  report  to  give 
to  Pascal  when  he  asked  me  that  evening 
how  the  new  loader  shaped. 

As  I  started  home  afterwards,  Ghristophe 
Delhogne,  the  hunchback,  joined  me  at  the 
foot  of  the  steep  path  that  leads  through 
the  woods  to  the  viUage  above.  He,  too, 
woiked  at  the  facing. 

"Gilbert,"  he  said,  looking  at  me  sharply 
from  under  his  shaggy  browf,  <*  Gilbert, 
what  about  that  Frenchman  1 " 

*'  Well,"  I  repeated, "  what  about  him ) " 

"  Nothing  more  than  this,"  he  replied — 
'*  that  if  I  had  been  the  patron  I  wouldn't 
have  taken  him  on." 

Now  if  Ghristophe  had  heard  the 
Frenchman's  sneers,  I  could  have  under- 
stood ;  but  he  had  not  heard, 

**  Perhaps  you  wouldn'^,"  I  said.  "*  We 
all  know  you're  far  from  being  as  soft- 
hearted as  the  patron;  still,  the  man's 
worth  his  pay.  I've  watched  him  well 
to-day." 

"  So  have  I,"  he  replied ;  "  and  I  know 
you'll  think  it  just  one  of  my  fads,  but, 
Gilbert,  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  him — no, 
I  don't." 

I  was  going  to  ask  him  why  not,  just  to 
see  how  he  had  added  the  stranger  up — for 
Ghristophe  was  very  'cute — when  we  heard 
quick  steps  behind  uf>,  and  the  man  we 
were  talkmg  of  joined  us. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  said,  looking  at  Ghristophe, 
•*I  was  after  you.  You  can  lodge  me,  I 
hear." 

**  Gan  we  ) "  said  the  hunchback 
brusquely.     "  Who  said  so  1 " 

"  The  patron— Pascal  said  so.  He  said 
your  mother  has " 

"The  patron  talks  a  lot  too  fast,"  inter- 
rupted Ghristophe.  "  We  don't  take  lodgers 
and  we  don't  want  to." 

He  dropped  behind  as  he  spoke.  Baux 
looked  after  him  and  laughed. 

"  Perhaps  the  old  woman  will  be  easier 
to  deal  with." 


"  Very  likely,"  I  said ;  "  stilJ,  if  I  were 
you  I'd  try  elsewhere." 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  he  retorted ; 
*'  that  fellow's  got  a  twist  in  his  temper  as 
well  as  in  his  spine.  I  saw  him  look  at  me 
over  his  work  to-day,  as  if  he'd  taken  a 
spite  against  me.  The  patron  says  the  old 
woman  is  a  tidy  sort  of  body,  and  If  I  like 
the  look  of  her,  I'll  have  the  room  just  to 
serve  that  grumpy  cbap  out." 

I  said  no  more ;  it  wasn't  my  businesa, 
only  I  liked  the  stranger  none  the  better. 

Between  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  the 
village  Is  a  belt  of  grass  land,  and  as  we 
climbed  on  up  we  saw  Celine  Pascal  sitting 
there  minding  the  cattle  as  they  ate  their 
evening  meal  on  the  hOlsIde.  She  was 
leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  her  large, 
sad  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  distant  hills 
behind  which  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
sink  in  a  glow  of  crimson  and  gold.  The 
path  led  us  close  past  her ;  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  see  us. 

"  Bon  soir,  Celine,"  I  said. 

''  Bon  soir,  Gilbert,"  she  answered,  with- 
out turning  her  head. 

The  stranger  looked  at  her  partly  with 
curiosity,  partly  with  admiration. 

''  Bon  soir,  mademoiselle,"  he  began,  **  it 
Is  hot  work  climbing  your  hill  when  one  is 
not  used  to  it" 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,"  she  replied  gravely, 
scarcely  lookirg  at  him. 

"What  a  splendid  evening,"  he  began 
again ;  but  this  time  she  took  no  notice  at 
M;  perhaps  she  thought  he  was  speaking 
to  me.    We  walked  on. 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  uphill  work 
to  make  love  to  that  one,"  he  said.  ''She 
doesn't  look  as  if  she'd  give  a  man  much 
encouragement." 

"  She  wouldn't  either;"  I  said, 

"And  why  not?"  he  asked;  "is  she  a 
votary  of  Sainte  Barbe ) " 

"  That's  neither  your  business  nor  mine," 
I  answered  sharply. 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon,"  was  his  reply ;  "  a 
handsome  girl  like  that  is  any  man's  busi- 
ness—as long  as  she  is  still  to  be  had,  and 
I  don't  think  Mademoiselle  G^line  has  a 
sweetheart  to  judge  by  her  looks." 

"  You're  a  deal  too  sharp,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  has  she  1 "  he  persisted. 

''  I  have  no  more  to  say,"  I  repeated  onoe 
more,  "except  that  it's  no  business  of 
yours  and  mine." 

I  might  have  told  him  more  had  I  chosen  ; 
but  I  didn't  choose.  His  way  of  asking 
vexed  me. 

"And  now  about   Mother  Delhogne," 
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he  said,  as  we  reached  the  village ;  *'  the 

Eatron  said  the  first  house  on  the  right- 
and  side." 

He  stopped,  looked  round  him,  and 
then  knocked  at  the  door.  I  looked  too. 
Christophe  was  not  in  sight  I  knew  he 
had  stopped  to  talk  with  Celine. 

That  evening,  before  my  wife  and  I  had 
finished  supper,  the  door  opened  suddenly 
and  the  hunchback  came  in. 

"  Gilbert,"  he  cried  angrily,  '^  you  heard 
what  I  said  to  that  fellow  coming  up  the 
hilir' 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  *'  I  heard  and  so  did 
he,  but  I  guess  he  didn't  heed." 

"  He  didn't.  When  I  got  home  there 
he  sat  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  my 
mother  stood  at  the  door  brimming  over, 
as  if  it'd  be  good  news  to  me ;  and  when  I 
tried  to  say  my  say  she  was  quite  put  out, 
and  said  she  wasn't  likely  to  refuse  a  good 
offer,  seeing  how  badly  she  was  in  need. 
In  need,  Gilbert,  mark  you  that." 

''Well,  lad,"  I  began  soothingly,  ''she 
hasn't  got  used  to  doing  without  Jacques's 
earnings  yet." 

"  That's  all  you  know,"  he  cried.  *«  Why, 
for  'months  before  he  went  off  for  good, 
Jacques  fooled  aU  his  money  away,  and 
since  he's  been  gone  I've  taken  care  she 
should  want  for  nothing.  Even  if  we  do 
have  to  stint  now  and  then,  I  would  prefer 
that  to  having  that  fellow's  eyes  watching 
me  round  the  house,  and  seeing  his  sneer- 
ing face  opposite  ine  all  the  evening." 

«  Gome,  come,  Ghris,"  I  interrupted,  *'  he 
won't  stop  in  all  evening,  and,  while  he's 
there,  why  not  make  the  best  of  it.  After 
all,  you've  no  grounds  to  be  set  against 
him." 

"And  more  than  that,"  he  went  on, 
taking  no  heed  of  what  I  said,  ''  while  we 
were  having  supper,  the  patron  puts  in  his 
head  to  see  the  upshot  of  his  recommenda- 
tion, and  my  mother  begins  to  thank  him 
as  if  she  had  been  starving  and  he  had  saved 
her.  Then  he  comes  right  in,  as  proud  as 
Punch  of  her  gratitude  and  of  himself,  and 
sits  down  and  starts  off  talking — ^you  know 
his  way,  first  about  one  thing  and  then 
about  another — and  asking  if  we'd  any 
news  of  Jacques,  and  that  brought  him  to 
the  chapter  of  G41ine,  and  then  I  got  up 
and  came  away." 

''There,  there,  lad,"  I  said  as  he  paused, 
"  that's  enough ;  now  you  listen  to  me.  If 
the  Frenchman  is  going  to  work  at  the 
quarry  hell  soon  know  the  story  of  Jacques, 
and  all  about  Celine.  So  why  not  as  well 
first  as  last  1    And  why  shoiUd  you  make 


yourself  a  new  worry  by  setting  yourself 
against  him  in  this  way  ?  I  call  it  unrea- 
sonable." 

I  thought  it  wiser  to  say  this,  though  in 
my  heart  I  could  understand  Ghristophe'a 
prejudice. 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  my  wife,  "perhaps 
you'll  end  by  liking  hint  And  is  there 
any  news  from  Jacques  ? " 

Christophe  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  I'm  beginning  to  think,"  he  said,  "  that 
we  never  shall  hear  from  him  any  more. 
It's  six  months  since  we  heard  last,  and 
the  last  letter  I  wrote  to  the  address  he 
gave  came  back  yesterday  with '  Not  known 
here '  written  on  it." 

"  Have  you  told  Celine  that  1 "  I  asked. 

He  nodded,  then  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
indignation,  '  That  was  what  Pascal  started 
talking  of.  He  thought  I  should  join  him 
in  abusing  my  own  fiesh  and  blood." 

"Christophe,"  I  began  hesitatingly,  for 
I  knew  how  sore  he  was  on  the  subject, 
"you  can  hardly  wonder  that  Pascal 
abuses  Jacques.  Any  one  can  see  how 
Celine  is  pining.  The  old  chap  may  be 
a  bit  simple,  but  he's  the  girl's  father,  and 
Jacques  didn't  behave  well  to  her." 

"He  had  no  business  to  talk  it  over 
before  a  stranger,"  retorted  Christophe, 
and  then  he  marched  out  of  the  house  as 
brusquely  as  he  had  come  in. 

"  1  think  it's  a  pity  Celine  Pascal  hasn't 
pride  enough  to  leave  off  wearing  the 
willow  for  a  man  who  threw  her  over," 
said  my  wife  as  the  door  closed.  "  I  used 
to  think  she  was  a  girl  of  spirit,  but  bless 
me,  she's  worse  with  her  trouble  than  the 
silliest  chit  could  be." 

"Perhaps,"  I  suggested,  "if  she  were 
a  silly  chit  she'd  t&e  being  jilted  less  to 
heart." 

"Don't  talk  rubbuh,"  replied  my  wife, 
"the  girl  is  not  only  sore  because  he's 
playied  her  false.  She  actually  told  me 
the  other  day  that  she  cares  for  him  still. 
How  can  she  care  for  him  t  Just  tell  me 
that." 

"fiat,  Marie,"  I  argued,  "Jacques  was 
the  sort  a  girl  would  care  for — a  right 
down  capital  fellow." 

"  He  was  once,"  she  rejoined,  "  but  he 
isn't  now.  Look  at  the  way  he  carried  on 
before  he  went  off  for  good.  The  best 
thing  she  can  do  is  to  put  him  out  of  her 
head." 

"And  pick  up  with  some  one  else,"  I 
added  slyly. 

"  Why  not ) "  she  said ;  "  she'll  have  a 
'dot,'  and  more  than  one  would  go  wooing 
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her  if  ahe'd  give  htll  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment. And  all  she  does  is  to  pine  after  a 
vanrien  that's  for^tten  her." 

Online  was  to  nave  a  wooer,  however, 
who  did  not  require  the  half  word  of  en- 
couragement my  wife  spoke  of,  whom  no 
show  of  indifference  could  rebuff.  I  learnt 
this  from  Oiuristophe  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Frenchman  had  come  to  Bochehaut. 

"Gilbert,"  he  said  to  me  one  Sunday, 
as  we  strolled  in  the  meadow  by  the 
river,  "Gilbert^  just  guess  what  that 
Frenchman  has  the  impudence  to  be 
doing  r' 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

''Have  you  seen  anything  that  makes 
you  think  he's  after  Celine  1 "  he  went  on. 

I  shook  my  head.  "I  see  but  little  of 
him  out  of  the  quarry,"  I  replied;  "he 
isn't  my  sort." 

"He  isn't  your  sort,  isn't  he]"  he  cried 
angrily.  "You  were  mighty  sharp  with 
me  for  saying  that  a  while  back.  But 
whatever  sort  he  is,  he's  trying  to  make 
love  to  Oeline.  He  watches  for  her,  and 
waits  for  her,  and  dodges  after  her  here 
and  there.  He  tries  to  put  me  off  the 
scent,  but  I'm  quicker  than  he  thinks." 

"And  Online,"  I  asked,  "what  does  she 
say  ?    How  does  she  like  him  1 " 

"How  should  you  suppose  she  would 
like  him  I .  I  should  think  she  would  hate 
him.  Listen  to  his  talk  about  things.  Didn't 
you  say  just  now  he  wasn't  your  sort  1 " 

"I  did,  but  that  doesn't  settle  the  ques- 
tion for  the  girl  he  chooses  to  make  love 
to.    He  won't  talk  politics  to  her." 

"  I  didn't  say  he  would.  But  you  just 
recollect  that  it's  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  that  a  man  speaks,  whether  he's 
talking  politics  in  a  public-house,  or  trying 
to  entice  a  girl's  heart  away  from " 

"  Ohristophe,"  I  interrupted,  "  I  don't 
want  to  see  Celine  take  up  with  the 
Frenchman — ^far  from  it;  but  she'd  do 
better  to  give  up  thinking  of  Jacques.  He 
gave  her  up  mthout  any  just  cause ;  he 
went  away  without  bidding  her  good-bye, 
and  now  he's  been  gone  two  years,  and 
after  scarce  hearing  from  him  at  all,  you've 
lost  trace  of  him  altogether.  Any  man 
may  woo  her  and  do  no  harm." 

"  That's  not  Celine's  way  of  thinkins," 
rejoined  Ohristophe  obstinately;  "she 
won't  give  up  all  belief  in  him.  She  helps 
me  to  hope  a  bit,  too.  She  always  reminds 
me  what  a  good  lad  he  was  before  he  got 
led  wrong,  and  she's  sure  hell  turn  back  to 
his  old  ways  some  day,  and  come  back  to 
her ;  and  when  he  comes,  she  says,  he  shall 


have  the  comfort  of  sedng  that  she  hasn't 
lost  faith  in  him." 

"  My  lad,"  I  said,  "  it  seems  to  me  worse 
than  useless  for  you  and  her  to  buoy  one 
another  up  with  such  a  poor  consolation  as 
that" 

It  was  not  long  before  we  saw  how  poor 
the  consolation  was,  for  news  came  at  last 
of  the  truant,  and  with  the  news  all  hope 
vanished. 

The  news  came,  too^  In  a  way  that  we 
had  never  thought  of— one  Saturday  night, 
when  a  lot  of  us  were  dttine  in  Louvet's 
inn,  while  Engine  Louvet  reaa  aloud  from 
a  newspaper  which  some  one  had  sent  him 
from  LiUe.  We  were  all  very  much 
interested,  for  there  was  a  great  strike 
in  one  of  the  French  colliery  districts. 
There  had  been  riots  which  the  soldiery 
had  been  called  out  to  queD,  and  many 
outrages  had  taken  place.  In  one  case  a 
colliery  manager,  who  had  dealt  with  his 
men  in  a  summary  manner,  had  been  shot 
down  at  his  own  door,  and  thou^  he  was 
not  killed,  that  was  mere  chance. 

After  some  time  the  would-be  murderer 
had  been  discovered,  and  the  trial  had 
begun.  It  was  reported  very  fully,  and 
the  column  had  been,  marked  by  the  sender 
of  the  paper.  Engine  Louvet  glanced  at 
it,  ran  his  eye  down  it,  and  then  looked 
round  at  us  all  with  a  strange,  horrified 
expression. 

"Go  on,  Eugene,"  said  two  or  three. 

"  I  can't,"  ssdd  Et^^e  faintly,  taking  off 
his  glasses  and  lettmg  the  paper  drop  on 
to  the  table. 

"Then  some  one  else  must,"  said  a 
voice. 

It  was  the  Frenchman  who  leant  across 
and  took  the  paper,  and  began  to  read. 
Considering  how  fluently  he  talked,  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  how  badly  he  read.  He 
stumbled  and  bungled,  and  more  than  once 
he  had  to  be  told  to  speak  up.  Presently 
his  voice  got  clearer,  and  tiie  upshot  of 
the  terrible  story  became  plain  to  us  aU. 
The  accused  had  not  been  working  very 
long  at  the  place  where  the  crime  had 
been  committed.  He  had  been  known 
there  as  Jean  Dumont,  but  under  cross- 
examination  it  came  out  that  this  was  not 
his  real  name.  His  real  name  was  Jacques 
Delhogne,  and  his  native  place  was  Bo^e- 
haut,  in  the  province  of  Luxembouig. 
The  Frenchman  raised  his  eyes  and  looked 
round;  there  was  a  murmur,  but  no  one 
spoke  audibly.  He  went  on,  stumbling 
worse  than  ever — ^I  guessed  he  was  tbmk- 
ing  of  Celine.    The  accused  confessed  that 
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he  was  of  the  band  who  had  plotted  the 
murder,  but  he  denied  everything  eke — 
even  that  he  knew  who  had  fired  the  shot ; 
but  the  evidence  was  overpowering.  The 
trial  was  reported  from  first  to  last — ^for 
it  was  a  weekly  paper — and  the  sentence 
was  <*  Penal  servitude  for  life." 

"Mon  Dien!"  said  the  Frenchman, 
"penal  servitnde  for  life.*' 

And  we  all  sat  silent 

"  I  can't  believe  it,"  said  Eng^ae  Lonvet 
at  last.  ''  The  lad  turned  wild,  but  he  wasn't 
of  the  stuff  that  assaflsinH  are  made  of. 
Besides,  he  denies  it" 

"Of  course  he  denies  it,"  said  the 
Frenchman  irritably;  "but  look  at  the 
evidence.  There  was  no  standing  against 
such  evidence.  The  jury  were  bound  to 
convict  If  he  hadn't  done  it  he  should 
have  proved  his  innocence." 

In  an  hour  the  news  was  all  over  the 
village,  and  Celine  Pascal  knew  that  she 
could  look  for  her  lover's  return  no  more. 

Poor  Ghristophe  was  a  changed  man 
from  that  day.  He  lost  his  realiness  to 
talk,  and  went  about  with  a  stem,  resigned 
face  that  was  pitiful  to  see.  He  never 
spoke  of  his  trouble  to  me.  I  doubt  if  he 
did  to  any  one,  even  to  Online. 

As  to  the  Frenchman,  he  took  a  fresh 
start  in  his  courtship^in  the  face  of  all 
obstacles. 

"  He'll  have  her  yet,"  old  Pascal  would 
say.  In  his  confidential  moments,  "  he's  a 
man  witti  a  will  of  his  own,  I  can  see,  and 
&ough  he  is  not  the  one  I  would  have 
chosen  for  her,  yet  I  can't  help  wishing 
1dm  luck.  Anyhow,  he's  a  better  bargain 
than  that  fellow  she  hankers  after  stilL 
I  would  have  had  her  give  him  up  when 
he  threw  her  over,  and  now  that  he's 
killed  a  man,  or  as  good,  and  gone  to 
prison  for  life,  she  ought  to  see  her 
mistake.  SfeiU,  she  gives  the  Frenchman 
no  encouragement." 

The  fact  was  he  wanted  no  encourage- 
ment, and  little  by  little  we  came  to  thmk 
that  his  winning  of  Celine  would  only  be 
an  affiair  of  time;  and  we  were  sorry 
for  it 

The  summer  came  round  again;  Raux 
had  worked  with  us  for  a  year,  and  again 
we  Had  a  great  press  of  work  at  the 
quarry,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the 
weather  was  hotter  than  any  one  could  ever 
recollect  it  to  have  been.  All  day  long 
the  sun  beat  down  into  the  deep  river-bend 
where  the  quarry  lay.  The  heat  quivered 
over  the  meadow  and  above  the  trees. 
The  foliage  hung  heavily  in  the  windless 


air.  It  would  have  been'  hot  work  to  sit 
still  and  do  nothing.  So  you  may  think 
what  it  was  to  have  to  give  up  even  our 
dinner  hour.  We  were  at  the  end  of  our 
patience  as  we  toiled  at  the  facing  almost 
naked.  I  had  a  rough  time  as  butty,  the 
more  so  because  I  set  my  face  against 
unlimited  beer-drinking. 

«  Confound  it,"  growled  the  Frenchman, 
when  I  had  flpoken  to  him  three  or  four 
times;  "drink  what  you  please  yourself, 
and  let  me  alone.  If  you  had  to  pay  for 
my  liquor  you  might  stfait  it." 

"You've  had  too  much  already,''  I 
said,  for  he  spoke  thickly,  "and  I  inter- 
fere because  you're  doing  your  work 
badly  in  consequence.  You've  put  a  lot 
too  much  on  that  truck,  more  than  your 
horses  can  pull,  and  you'll  have  to  waste 
time  now  in  taking  it  off." 

"  I  dian't/'  he  said  in  a  surly  tone.  "  I 
know  what  I'm  about  I'm  not  going  to 
miJce  three  loads  where  two  will  do." 

"If  you  won't  take  some  off,"  I  said, 
"you'll  strain  your  horses,  and  that  I 
shan't  allow." 

"The  horses  aren't  yours,"  he  said. 

I  felt  very  angry  with  him. 

"  You'd  better  go  outside,"  I  said,  "  and 
duck  your' head  in  the  river,  and  then 
come  back  and  look  at  the  thing  in  your 
sober  senses.  I  tell  you  the  load's  too 
heavy." 

For  answer  he  banged  the  back  of  the 
truck  into  place,  and  took  the  scotch  from 
beUnd  the  wheels.  The  weary  horses 
gave  a  great  tug,  but  without  effect ;  tiie 
truck  slid  slowly  backward. 

"  Put  the  scotch  on  again,"  I  cried. 

Instead  of  doing  it|  he  sprang  forward 
between  the  trucK  and  the  wijl  of  the 
diaf t  and  lashed  his  whip  furiously  across 
the  head  of  the  hindmost  horse.  Hie 
patient  creature  made  another  violent 
effort  There  was  a  loud  sound  of  metal 
snapping.  The  chain  which  served  as  a 
trace  hM  given  way  on  the  side  further 
from  the  Frenchman.  I  shouted  to  him, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  overloaded 
waffgon  swerved  from  the  raOs  and  rushed 
badcwards  till  it  jammed  by  its  own 
weight  against  the  rock,  before  he  had  time 
to  get  out 

"Le  Fran^als,"  I  called,  horrified,  and 
a  moan  of  agony  came  back  In  answer. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  coiUd  set 
him  free.  When  we  did,  we  saw  tliat, 
though  he  was  conscious,  he  was  hi  a  very 
bad  way.  His  left  side  was  horribly 
mangled,  and  from  a  wound  in  his  head 
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the  blood  had  flowed  over  hit  pale  face. 
We  carried  hfm  out  to  the  atelier  and 
began  to  plan  for  taking  him  np  to  the 

village. 

'<Yoa  needn't  tronble,"  he  said  feebly. 
"  If  B  all  over  with  me^  and  I  may  as  well 
die  here." 

We  looked  at  one  another.  He  had 
never  been  a  churchgoer,  but  we  coaldn*t 
let  him  dfe  like  a  dog.  It  was  old  Paacal 
who  bent  over  him  and  saggested  sending 
for  MonBienr  le  Cor^.  The  Frenchman 
gave  a  carious  start. 

"  Yes,  yes/'  lie  said,  "  for  the  our6  and 
the  bourguemestre." 

"Why  the  bourguemestre  1 "  asked 
Pascal.    "  It  isn't  usui3  in  such  cases." 

''For  the  bourguemestre,"  went  on  the 
other,  speaking  with  difficulty.  'Tve 
something  I  must  say — and  Celine — she 
must  come,  too — and  where's  the  hunch- 
back V' 

We  thought  he  was  wandering,  but 
Christopbe  came  forward. 

''YouVe  never  liked  me,"  murmured 
the  Frenchman,  ''have  you]"  Then  he 
closed  his  eyes,  and  Ghristophe  began  to 
bathe  his  head  with  water  from  the  river. 
"  Have  they  sent  for  the  bourguemestre  )  " 
he  asked.     "  Why  doesn't  he  come  1 " 

Celine  came  before  the  bcurguemestre 
did.  She  looked  awed,  and  tears  were  on 
her  face.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
at  her  with  a  sad,  longing  look. 

"I'm  sorry  I  spoke  so  hard  to  you," 
she  said  softly.  "  You'll  forgive-  me,  won't 
your' 

"  Never  mind  that,"  he  whispered ; 
'*  the  forgiving  won't  be  on  my  side." 

Then  the  boureuemestre  arrived,  wonder- 
ing why  he  had.  been  summoned,  and  lastly 
the  cai6,  bearing  the  blessed  Sacrament, 
and  followed  by  an  acolyte. 

We  all  uncovered  reverently,  but  the 
Frenchman  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

"  I  only  want  to  confess,"  he  said.  We 
were  about  to  move  off,  when  he  spoke 
again.  "  Stop,"  he  said,  "  my  confession 
is  not  for  Hie  priest  alone.  And  some  one 
must  write  it  down.  It's  not  a  bagatelle 
that  I've  got  on  my  mind."  He  looked 
round  with  his  old,  hard  expression,  then 


he  summoned  all  his  strength  to  speak, 
but  his  voice  failed  continually,  and 
only  Ghristophe,  Celine,  and  the  cur 6 
heard  all  distinctly.  The  bourguemestre 
wrote  at  the  curb's  dictation.  "  I  tell  this 
because  I  am  dying,"  he  began,  "other- 
wise I  should  have  kept  the  secret. 
It  was  not  Delhogne  who  shot  at  Mr. 
Verrier.  It  was  I.  No  one  knew 
who  it  was,  though.  There  were  more 
than  twenty  of  us.  We  drew  lots  who 
should  kill  him.  We  agreed  not  to  tell, 
even  among  ourselves,  who  got  the  fatal 
lot.  It  fell  to  me.  I  said  nothing ;  but  I 
went  and  shot  him.  Then  I  managed  to 
ffet  off  without  rousing  suspicion.  I  came 
here  and  -hid.  I  don't  know  why  they 
fixed  the  deed  on  him,  but  he  was  taken ; 
and  you  know  the  rest  He  called  him- 
self Dumont.  I  didn't  know  he  belonged 
here  till " 

He  looked  round  again;  C6line  had 
drawn  away  from  him,  Ghristophe  had 
left  off  bathing  his  head. 

"If  it's  all  written  down  I'll  sign  it," 
he  said.  "  Mind  you,  if  he  had  had  the  lot 
he  would  have  done  it.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  shot  straighter  than  I  did.  Bat  he'll 
be  let  off." 

A  great  horror  came  over  U9.  The 
bourguemestre  brought  the  paper  for  him 
to  sign.  He  tried  to  raise  his  head,  but 
he  fell  back  helplessly.  Ghristophe  put 
the  pen  between  his  fingers,  and  he  scrawled 
a  name  which  was  not  Louis  Baux,  and 
we  all  signed  as  witnesses.  Then  Monsieur 
le  Gar6  gave  ms  a  sign,  and  we  left  him 
along  with  the  dying  man,  who  showed  no 
signs  of  repentance.  He  lingered  for  an 
hour  or  two,  but  he  spoke  no  more; 
yet  the  cur6  fancied  he  had  softened 
before  the  end  came. 

A  little  later  in  the  year,  Jacques  Del- 
hogne, aged  and  gaunt  from  mental  and 
bodily  suffering,  crept  back  to  his  native 
village.  For  many  a  long  day,  however, 
the  terrible  sin  in  which  he  had  partaken 
hung  like  a  cloud  between  us  and  him 
Slowly  and  wearily  he  worked  his  way 
back  into  our  esteem.  But  G^line,  who 
had  believed  in  him  the  longest,  was  the 
last  to  forgive  him.  | 
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CHAPTBE  XXriI.       SHADOWS. 

It  was  really  almost  dark  tea  minatea 
later,  vben  Poppy  and  ATthni  drore  down 
the  loaely  road  and  tamed  up  to  the 
areniie.  For  some  distance  they  had  eesn 
no  one.  Geoffrey  Thome  had  come  acroaa 
them  last,  riding  by  a  woodland  bridle- 
path which  ctosaed  theii  road.  After 
a  word  or  two  he  diaappeared  among  the 
low  treea,  and  they  drove  elowly  on,  for 
Bobby  was  Ured,  between  hiooA  grasa 
mai^ns,  and  long,  ngly  hedges  with  a 
gaaat  tree  here  and  there,  bonnding  wide 
grey  fielda  that  atretohed  away  into  the 
mmneiB,  and  daik  masaea  of  alleot  wood 
beyond  them.  It  woe  a  little  foggy,  and 
objects  were  becoming  onDertain.  A 
glimmering  distant  light  here  and  there 
marked  the  place  of  a  farm  or  a  lonely 
cottage.  It  waa  one  of  thoae  eveninga 
which  to  imaginative  natnrei  always  aeem  a 
little  creepy,  and  make  thoaghtfal  people 
nerrona  and  aad.  An  erening  whbn  un- 
holy thinga  may  stalk  abroad,  and  murder 
and  treason  seem  poaaibilitiea,  and  the 
sight  of  aome  sheeted  apeetre  by  the 
ditch  would  not  be  aaipriaing. 

Aitbnr  Kogent  felt  aometlung  of  this, 
Poppy  nothing,  With  him  cloae  beside 
her,  with  Bobby  trotting  in  front  of  her, 
ahe  waa  aa  happy,  aaff,  and  chserfol  aa  in 
the  enoahine  of  the  morning.  Her  content 
made  Arthur  careful  not  to  betray  any  in- 
ward shirerings  or  involuntary  longings 
for  the  end  of  this  rathei  diamal  ^ire. 
Bia  strength  waa  nothing  to  boaat  of,  and 
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he  reatiy  felt  tired.  He  was  half  inolined 
to  go  to  Bleep'  in  the  cart,  till  the  sight  of 
GeofTiey  Thome  made  it  poasible  to  apeak 
to  Poppy  on  a  aubjeet  which  had  for  him 
a  growing  and  toimenting  intereat;  he 
hardly  yet  confeaaed  to  himself  of->wb«t 
kind  or  what  extent. 

"  Have  I  been  dreaming,"  he  began, 
"  or  did  somebody  tell  me  Mr.  Thome  was 
going  to  many  that  friend  of  youra — ^t 
pretty  girl ) " 

Poppy  healtated  a  moment, 

"  I  think  you  were  dreaming,  or  at 
least  you  must  have  heard  more  than  any- 
body aaid.     Who  told  you  1 " 

"Upon  my  word,  I  can't  aay,  Xyonld 
it  have  been  your  aunt  1 " 

"I  don't  know.  Perhaps  so;  bat  she 
can  only  have  aafd  it  waa  an  idea.  She 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing, 
and  I  found  the  other  day  that  old  Mr. 
Parrant  has  it  in  his  head,  too.  But  I 
know  no  more,  and  of  coorae  all  that  is 
nothing." 

"  I  don't  know ;  when  things  are  in  the 
air  they  very  often  oome  to  something.  I 
have  often  noticed  that,  Well,  Thome 
would  be  a  lucky  fellow." 

"  Do  you  really  think  bo,  Arthur  1 " 

"  Of  coarae  I  da  Mlsa  Farrant  la  not 
merely  pretty ;  it  ia  real  beauty,  you  know, 
of  a  certain  aort  Baaldoa,  I  dare  aay  that 
old  grandfather  ia  aa  rich  aa  a  Jeir.  The 
poor  girl  must  have  a  miserable  life  with 
htm.  What  ia  Thome  delating  about,  I 
wonder ) " 

Two  things  In  this  speech  gave  Poppy 
food  for  Burprlaed  thought,  Flrat,  Aithor'a 
making  no  doubt  that  the  marriage  was 
desirable  for  Geoffrey  Thoma  Second, 
bia  snggeaUng  that  Maggie's  life  waa 
miaerable.  Her  firat  inatinct  was  to  tell 
him  that  he  was  mistaken  on  botti  pointa. 
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that  he  knew  nothbg  of  Geoffrey's  Rreat 
merit,  and  that  Mag^e  was  a  spoilt  chUcL 
Bat  the  new  habit  of  faith  in  Arthur  rose 
and  rebelled.  To  be  sure,  he  had  seen 
Geoffrey,  and  knew  all  she  thought  of  him. 
A  man's  measore  of  another  man  was 
likely  to  be  accnrate,  and  after  all,  he  was 
paying  a  compliment  to  Maggie.  It  was 
more  intereeting  to  know  what  gave  him 
the  impression  of  Maggie's  misery. 

"Ton  always  see  things  rights  dear," 
she  said.  "  But  tell  me  what  makes  yon 
think  that  Maggie's  life  is  miserable)  I 
have  never  thoaght  so." 

« It  may  not  always  have  been  miserable ; 
bnt  it  is  now.  Is  it  possible  that  yon  don't 
see  the  change )  Either  her  grandfather 
bullies  her  beypnd  endurance,  or  else  she 
is  worrybg  her  own  life  out  about  some- 
thing. She  looks  to  me  a  different  girl 
from  the  girl  I  first  met — I  told  you — 
when  I  asked  her  the  way.  She  was  a 
splendid  young  animal  then,  all  spirit  and 
Itfe — looked  as  happy  as  a  princess.  I 
couldn't  imagine  who  she  was — but  I  told 
you.  Now  she  won't  even  look  one  in  the 
face,  and  the  way  she  watches  you  would 
break  your  heart,  if  you  noticed  it." 

He  paused.  The  subject  was  more 
dangerous  than  he  had  himself  known. 
The  reference  to  that  meeting  in  the  wood 
had  an  electric  power  which  thrilled  him 
strangely.  His  heart  beat  fast,  and  it  was 
all  he  could  do  to  keep  the  sudden  agitation 
from  diowing  itself  in  his  voice.  But  this 
remained  as  sentle,  almost  indifferent  as 
before.  Surely,  in  these  unwholesome 
November  mists,  along  this  stretch  of 
muddy,  ugly  road,  treason,  if  nothing 
worse,  was  abroad  that  evening. 

Poppy  was  not  quite  unaffected  by  the 
evil  atmosphere.  With  all  her  faith,  with 
all  her  honesty  and  want  of  imagination, 
she  felt  a  vague  discomfort.  Arthur's  next 
words— he  was  obliged  to  go  on  talking,  if 
only  to  set  up  defences  asainst  himself — 
directed  her  thoughts  mto  a  channel 
where  he  was  not  unwilling  to  leave  them, 
ttiough  the  (Urection  itself,  on  his  part^  was 
reckless  and  almost  unintentional 

<<  I'm  afraid  I  am  the  obstacle,  do  vou 
know.  Absurd,  but  I  can't  help  feeling 
for  the  poor  girl  Do  you  think  so) 
Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  the  loss  of 
you  depresses  her  in  this  way  t " 

*'  But— she  has  not  lost  me." 

<'  Practically,  I  tUnk  she  has.  At  least, 
I  suspect  that  is  her  idea,  and  I  dare  say 
she — well,  verv  likely  her  dispodtion  ui 
not  exactly  resigned  or  patien 


*'  It  is  ridiculous,"  said  Poppy,  with  a 
touch  of  haughtiness  in  her  tone. 

''Yes,  dear.  But  considering  all  you 
have  done  for  her — well,  the  truth  is, 
people  like  you  and  me  naturally  think 
they  have  a  right  to  be  selfish." 

"  Are  we  selfish  1  You  are  not,  at  any 
rate.    Arthur*  how  wonderful  you  are  I " 

For  a  minute  or  two  Bobby  had  his  own 
way,  and  began  to  walk. 

<'  Arthur,  you  see  everything,  and  I  am 
the  blindest  creature  in  the  world.  Poor 
Maggie  !  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  right, 
for  she  is  really  very  young  and  childish. 
She  is  lonely,  of  course,  poor  child — though 
you  must  not  think  the  old  man  is  unkind 
to  her.  So  you  think  I  have  been  unkind. 
But  what  can  I  do  f  Yes,  darling,  I  will 
be  good ;  I  can  afford  it.  .  Only  I  can't 
have  her  quite  always  while  you  are  here." 

'*  My  deiarest,  I  may  be  utterly  mistaken. 
How  can  I  telll  Perhaps  we  have  left  her 
out  In  the  cold  a  little,  and  when  a 
person's  position  is  at  all  peculiar-^ — " 

*'Yes,  of  course.  Here  we  are  at  the 
turn.  How  dark  it  is  getting.  Oh,  Bobby, 
don't  go  Into  the  ditch  i " 

The  woman  at  the  lodge  knew  the  sound 
of  Bobby's  feet  and  the  light  wheels,  and 
ran  out  to  open  the  gates  for  them. 

"Have  you  seen  Mr.  Gantillon  pass,  Mrs. 
Porter?"  said  Poppy.  "I  am  afrddwe 
are  late." 

''  Yes,"  the  woman  said.  Mr.  Gantillon 
had  passed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aga  And 
two  or  three  minutes  ago  a  lady  had  passed. 
As  well  as  she  could  see  in  the  dark,  she 
thought  it  was  MkuB  Farrant. 

They  drove  quickly  on  down  the  hill,  at 
first  without  speaking.  It  was  abnost  too 
dark  to  see  anybody,  but  Arthur's  eyes 
soon  caught  a  woman's  figure  walking 
slowly  down  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
avenue.  Here  and  there,  as  she  passed  out 
of  the  deeper  darkness  of  the  trees,  she  was 
just  visible,  like  a  shadow  crossing  lighter 
spaces. 

"  There  she  is,"  he  murmured  to  Poppy. 
<*  Shall  we  take  her  home  to  tea  f " 

"  Yes,  dear." 

Maggie  was  now  again  hidden  under  one 
of  the  great  beeches.  She  had  almost 
given  them  up ;  the  darkness  and  loneli- 
ness frightened  her  a  little,  as  wdl  as  the 
thought  of  her  grandfather ;  and  she  had 
unwillingly  started  down  the  avenue,  her 
shortest  way  home  from  this  point.  If 
they  had  been  a  little  later  still  she  would 
have  missed  them  altogether,  for  she  would 
have  crossed  the  bridge  and  turned  into 
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the  path  where  Arthar  had  first  seen  her. 
The  path  now  would  be  as  black  as  night, 
bat  Maggie  knew  every  tree  of  it  as  well 
as  those  in  her  own  garden.  She  heard 
the  soft  rippling  and  rushing  of  the  stream 
under  the  bridge ;  then,  almost  as  soft  on 
the  damp  and  even  gravely  came  Bobby's 
little  swift  feet,  and  the  cart  lightly  run- 
ning. She  stopped  as  they  passed, 'mere 
shadows  in  the  dim  dusk.  She  hardly 
even  knew  that  they  had  stopped,  tiU 
something  tall  blocked  up  the  little  light 
there  was.  Then  she  was  aware  of  the 
lifting  of  a  hat,  and  felt  that  Arthur 
ITugent  was  holding  her  hand. 

He  was  saying  something,  but  Poppy's 
familiar  voice  from  the  cart  was  more 
audible. 

^'Maggie,  is  that  you?  What  are  you 
doing  in  the  dark,  my  dear)  Now  you 
are  coming  home  with  us  to  tea." 

Maggie  went  forward  to  the  cart  in  some- 
tiling  of  a  dream,  Arthur  following  her. 
In  some  strange  way  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
held  her  hand  for  many  minutes — it  was 
not  two  seconds,  really.  But  these  things 
were  not  realised  until  later.  Now  it  was 
with  a  kind  of  weary  surprise  that  she 
heard  again  the  old  tone  in  Poppy's  voice, 
the  old  sweet  fiankness  and  affection. 

"  Ob,  thank  you,"  she  began,  "  but  I  am 
too  late  already.  I  must  go  straight  home. 
Besides — ^I  really  can't  to-day." 

**  But  you  really  must,"  said  Poppy,  in 
convincing  tones.  "  Why  are  you  so  dis- 
obedient 1  We  will  send  to  tell  your  grand- 
father.   Gome,  get  in." 

"  How  could  you  see  me  in  the  dark  1 " 
said  the  girl  doubtfully. 

She  meant  to  speak  to  Arthur,  but  he 
said  nothing. 

"We  have  very  good  eyes,"  Poppy 
answered.     **  Now — Bobby  is  impatient." 

"But  you — no.  Til  walk,"  Maggie  ex- 
plained, this  time  tumirg  to  Arthur  in 
earnest 

"  You  will  walk,  Arthur,"  said  their  liege 
lady. 

Maggie  hardly  knew  how  she  got  into  the 
cart;  but  there  she  was.  Bobby  had  to 
curb  his  impatience,  and  they  went  at  a 
foot's  pace  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  hill 
to  the  Court.  Captain  Nugent  walked  on 
Poppy's  right  hand.  They  hardly  spoke, 
for  the  darkness  was  oppressive,  and  per- 
haps none  of  the  three  was  absolutely 
happy.  Only  Maggie  whispered  to  her 
friend,  when  Arthur  was  not  quite  dose 
by: 

"  Poppy,  Fm  not  fit  to  be  seen.  Fve  got 


all  my  old  things  on.   I  was  only  watching 
just  for  a  sight  of  you." 

They  lingered  together  for  a  moment  in 
the  soft  yet  dazzUng  light  of  the  hall 
before  going  on  into  the  drawing-room. 
Arthur  looked  across  at  the  two  as  he 
palled  off  his  coat  in  a  distant  comer. 

"Now,  Poppy,  look  at  me,"  the  girl 
murmured  to  her  friend.  "  I'm  really  not 
fit  to  be  seen,  you  know." 

It  seemed  a  new  thing  for  Maggie  to  be 
shy;  this  affliction  had  only  come  upon 
her  in  the  last  montL  Poppy  looked  at 
her  with  an  indulgent  smile.  There  was 
certainly  something  careless  and  disordered 
about  her  appearance,  generally  so  finished 
in  its  prettiness.  Her  dark  curly  hair  was 
almost  rough ;  her  eyes  were  unnaturally 
bright;  her  mouth  was  strained  and  un- 
happy ;  and  the  pale,  soft  cheeks,  which  did 
not  often  change  colour,  were  stained  with 
a  dark  flush.  Her  eyes  seemed  wistfully 
to  entreat  for  something.  She  looked  a 
little  wild,  certainly,  and  hardly  arranged 
for  a  civilised  visit.  As  Poppy  looked  at 
her  the  smile  faded,  and  something  of 
Maggie's  undoubted  trouble  seemed  to 
communicate  itself.  She  wondered — and 
not  she  only — whether  the  girl  had  any 
idea  at  all  of  her  own  loveliness.  She  also 
felt  a  pang  of  self-reproach.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  find  its  way  into  words.  Only 
she  laid  her  hand  on  Maggie's  shoulder, 
stooped  a  little — for  she  was  a  good  deal 
taller — and  kissed  her  with  the  gentlest 
kindness. 

"Ton  are  all  right,  dear,"  she  said. 
"  Come  in." 

A  lively  and  earnest  talk  was  going  on 
in  the  drawing-room,  round  the  tea-table 
and  the  fire,  where  Miss  Fanny  Latimer, 
Mrs.  Nugent,  and  Mr. '  Cantillon  were 
sitting  together.  The  truth  was  that  Mr. 
Cantillon  had  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
liis  thoughts  to  himself  till  he  saw  Fanny 
alone.  He  did  not  see  that  Mrs.  Nugent 
could  do  any  harm;  besides  which  her 
manner  to  him  was  particularly  pleasant, 
and  the  sight  of  Poppy's  evident  happiness 
suggested  that  her  scheming  was  not,  after 
all,  unpardonable.  And  me  was  almost 
one  of  the  family ;  Poppy's  future  mother- 
in-law,  Fanny's  dearest  friend.  The 
Rector  therefore  allowed  himself  to  be 
eloquent,  in  a  quiet  way,  on  the  subject 
of  poor  Maggie  Farrant  and  her  unhappi- 
ness.  He  was  sure  that  if  Poppy  could 
guess  the  pain  caused  by  her  apparent 
neglect— in  fact  a  hint  to  Poppy  would  put 
everything  right  at  once. 
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'<  Dear  Poppy — fio  generous  i  And  after 
all,  80  natoral,"  mormored  Mrs.  Nugent, 
sndling.  ''Poor  girl,  one  quite  under- 
stands." 

Miss  Fanny  Latimer  was  the  hardest- 
hearted  of  the  three.  She  was  not  at  all 
inclined  to  speak  to  Peppy  on  the  subject. 
She  considered  Maggie  absurdly  spoilt; 
she  thought  it  was  quite  time  for  her  to 
find  out  her  real  position.  She  did  not 
at  all  see  why  the  girl  should  be  a  burden 
on  Poppy's  hands  for  ever.  As  for 
selfishness  or  real  forgetf  olneas,  Poppy  was 
incapable  of  either.  She  looked  at  the 
Sector  as  severely  as  if  her  niece  had  been 
openly  accused  of  these  thbgs,  so  that  he 
was  quite  distressed,  and  turned  his  ejes 
pensively  to  the  fire. 

"  Well,  you  know  my  opinion,"  Fanny 
concluded.  ''I  made  the  nicest  possible 
plan,  but  nobody  will  take  the  trouble  to 
help  it  along,  so  I  suppose  it  will  come  to 
nothing.  Of  course  the  girl  will  go  on  all 
her  life  expecting  all  sorts  of  things  from 
Poppy.  Most  unreasonable.  Now,  if  she 
could  marry  as  we  all  wish — except  you, 
Henry,  I  believe — everybody  would  be 
satisfied.  You  think  the  man  is  too  good 
for  her.  Does  thatvmatter  so  very  much ) 
And  after  all,  he  is  not  a  paragon.  And 
he  will  marry  somebody  some  day ;  and 
this  girl  has  money  and  good  looks.  He 
ought  to  think  himself  lucky.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me,  Laura  ? " 

<<  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Nugent.  «  To  me  it 
seems  a  charming  arrangement.  The  girl 
is  pretty  enough  to  marry  anybody,  and 
the  sooner  she  is  disposed  of  the  better. 
Poppy  cannot,  of  course,  keep  up  the  same 
interest  for  ever.  Besides,"  she  went  on 
with  a  slight  laugh,  "  a  girl  so  pretty  as 
that,  and  hi  rather  a  false  position,  might 
be  a  real  danger  in  the  village.  Some  of 
Arthur's  susceptible  friends  idght  easily 
be  entangled — young  Scott,  Fanny,  for 
instance,  or  Captain  Lawson,  who  is  not 
very  wise,  poor  fellow.  It  is  almost  the 
same  risk  as  having  a  desperately  pretty 
housemaid,  only  worse." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Laura.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,"  said  Miss  Latimer. 

She  looked  across  at  Mr.  Gantillon,  who 
still  gazed  sadly  into  the  fire,  and  irritation 
shone  in  her  blue  eyes. 

**  Geofirey  Thome  has  paid  the  ghl  great 
attention,  I  know,"  she  said.  "  A  hint  to 
him  woidd  be  of  much  more  use  than  a 
hint  to  Poppy." 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

<'  If  that  foolish  girl  is  stiU  waiting  at 


the  gate,  she  will  be  quite  benighted,"  said 
the  Bector  uneasily.  "  Surely  they  ought 
to  have  been  in  long  ago." 

Miss  Latimer  turned  her  head,  hearing  a 
faint  sound  in  the  hiJL 

''Perhaps  they  have  taken  her  home. 
Poppy  is  capable  of  any  nonsense.  Ah, 
here  they  are,"  as  the  door  opened  slowly. 
"  My  jdear  Poppy,  have  you " 

She  stopped  short,  for  Poppy  came 
into  the  room  smiling,  still  a  litUe  dazzled 
from  the  outside  darkness,  with  her  hand 
in  Maggie  Farrani's  arm. 

Miss  Latimer  was  equal  to  the  occasion ; 
her  bright  face  beamed  with  welcome. 
With  all  her  schemes  and  impatiences,  she 
was  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  of  women. 
As  for  the  Bector,  he  got  up  from  his 
chair  with  a  sensation  of  read  pleasure. 
He  had  never  admired  Porphyria  more 
than  at  that  moment ;  and  Fanny'd  sudden 
sweetness  filled  his  heart  with  a  new 
warmth  of  affection  for  her.  As  for  libs. 
Nueent^  she  looked  amused,  and  with  the 
slightest  possible  shrug  of  her  shoulders 
gave  one  cold  glance  at  Maggie's  glowing 
face.  Then  her  eyes  rested  on  Arthur, 
who  was  following  the  two  girlisi  into  the 
room.  He  had  never  looked  better  or 
handsomer,  she  thought. ,  The  perfect 
understanding  between  him  and  Poppy 
was  evident.  These  long  days  in  the  chilly 
November  air,  for  which  she  often  felt 
inclined  to  blame  Poppy  as  a  thoughtless, 
inconsiderate  young  woman,  were  takbg 
their  part,  it  was  plain,  in  making  a  strong 
man  of  Arthur. 

There  followed  half  an  hour  of  pleasant, 
lively  talk  in  the  old  drawing-room,  and 
even  the  Bector  could  not  deny  that  Arthur 
was  a  peculiarly  amiable  man  with  charm- 
ing manners.  Everybody  judged  him  a 
little,  that  evening— -it  could  not  be  helped 
— by  his  behaviour  to  Poppy's  prot6g6e, 
over  whom  some  change  had  certainly 
come,  for  all  her  old  self-confidence  had 
left  her;  she  did  not  talk  much,  and 
looked  neither  easy  nor  happy.  It  was  in 
no  one  but  herself,  this  change.  Poppy 
was,  if  possible,  a  little  kinder  than  in  old 
days.  Miss  Latimer  was  always  the  same 
to  the  Biyans  people;  good-naturedi 
polite,  a  little  preoccupied.  Mr.  Gantillon 
was  quiet,  courteous,  and  gentle.  Mrs. 
Nueent  was  a  mere  spectator;  she  said 
notmng  to  Maggie,  but  looked  at  her  often 
more  or  less  furtively,  and  perhaps 
"thought  the  more."  Arthur  was  at- 
tentive and  pleasant,  exactly  as  he  would 
have  been  to  any  lady.  Poppy's  friend,  but 
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keeping  hfa  talk  stricUy  general,  describing 
the  day's  ran  with  Poppy's  help  as  to 
localitieSi^  declaring  that  he  should  begin 
to  hunt  in  another  wei^.  Not  once  did 
Maggie  meet  one  of  those  looks  which  had 
been  hers  already,  and  the  like  of  which 
Poppy  had  never  seea  Still,  she  was  un- 
easy; and  she  was  half  glad  when  Mr. 
Cantillon  eot  up  and  said : 

''  Now  1  must  go ;  and  yon  will  let  me 
take  yon  homej  liiOss  Farrant  1 " 

No  one  remonstrated  mnch.  Mr.  Can- 
tillon laaghed  at  the  idea  of  a  lantern,  and 
in  fact,  when  th^  were  outside  on  the 
terrace,  they  founa  it  not  nearly  so  dark 
as  before.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  a 
dim,  misty  whiteness,  uncertain,  confusing, 
seemed  to  bathe  the  earth  in  a  new  kind 
of  atmosphere. 

''Welt''  said  the  Rector  kindly,  "you 
are  happier  now." 

''  She  is  an  angel,"  Maggie  said. 
In  another  moment  she  exclaimed  : 
<'0h,  who  is  iti"  and  caught  at  the 
Rector's  ann. 

''  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  the  voice  of 
Arthur  Nugent,  coming  up  behind  them. 
"And  don't  be  angry,  Mr.  Cantillon.  I 
have  had  leave  to  see  you  home,  because 
Miss  Latimer  is  anxious  about  a  certain 
foot-bridge  in  the  meadow.  She  says  that 
going  by  Church  Corner  will  take  you 
home  that  way,  and  she  says — she  may 
be  wrong — that  my  eyes  are  better  than 
yours." 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  Porphyria)"  asked 
the  Rector,  with  a  touch  of  sharpness. 

"No,  no,  of  Mfss  Latimer,"  said  the 
young  man,  in  his  most  good-humoured 
voice.    "  You  don't  mind,  do  you  ? " 

"It  is  quite  unnecessary,  Uiank  you. 
My  eyes  are  not  good,  certainly;  but  I 
know  that  bridge  as  well  as  the  passage  in 
my  own  house." 

"  And  I  could  go  with  Mr.  CantQlon," 
said  Maggie  softly. 

"And  come  back  alone t  Oh,  no!" 
murmured  the  young  man,  so  that  she  said 
no  mora. 

**  You  are  very  kind,  but  you  will  catch 
cold,  and  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary,"  said 
the  Rector,  standing  stilL 

''I  can't  disobey  my  orders,"  pleaded 
Arthur.    "  I  had  them  from  Poppy  toa" 

On  which  the  Rector  laughed  impatiently 
and  began  walking  very  fast,  suddenly 
outstripping  his  two  companions.  He  was 
seized  with  the  resolve  that  his  present 
poution  with  Fanny  should  last  no  longer. 
If  she  thus  claimed  the  right  to  take  care 


of  him,  a  perfect  understanding  betvreen 
them  could  certainly  be  no  longer  delayed. 

Arthur  and  Maggie  walked  silently  after 
him,  nearly  to  the  turn  into  the  path 
through  the  wood.  Arthur  felt  sure  that 
there  he  would  wait  for  thent  Before 
they  quite  reached  it,  he  bent  down  to 
Maggie  in  the  pale  light  and  whispered  : 

*'  Will  you  do  me  a  great  kindness  % " 

She  made  no  answer.  Something  seemed 
to  rise  in  her  throat;  it  was  impossible  to 
speak. 

"  Will  you  1 "  he  whispered  agcdn ;  and 
this  time  the  girl  bent  her'head. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Don't  ^o  into 
your  house,  wait  for  me  outside — give  me 
a  sign  where.  I  need  not  go  beyond  the 
bridge." 

It*  sounded  like  madness.  Maggie 
trembled  from  head  to  foot  at  the  daring 
request,  but  she  said  nothing. 

They  passed  into  the  darkness  of  the 
wood,  and  here  the  Rector  begged  her  to 
go  first,  as  she  knew  the  path  so  well. 
Arthur  was  last  of  the  little  group,  and 
Mr.  Cantillon  suddenly  began  to  tell  him  a 
story  of  how  he  had  once  been  himself  lost 
in  this  very  wood,  had  not  known  which 
way  to  turn,  and  had  wandered  about  for 
an  hour,  confused  among  the  beech-trunks, 
till  suddenly  a  light  came  along,  and  it  was 
this  young  lady  with  her  lantern. 

"  The  danger  and  the  beauty  of  the  wood 
are  both  hers,"  Arthur  muttered  below  hia 
breath. 

"What  did  you  say)"  said  Mr.  Gaq- 
tillon. 

But  they  had  reached  the  lane,  and 
Maggie,  turning  round,  gave  her  hand  to 
each  ^of  them  with  a  hasty  good-night. 
Arthur  f  oUowed  her  with  his  eyes,  lingering 
a  moment  bi  the  grassy  road.  In  the 
glimmering  moonsmne  she  seemed  to 
vanish  round  a  comer  of  wall  to  the  right. 

"  Miss  Farrant  is  quite  safe ;  that  is  the 
way  into  her  garden,"  said  Mr.  Cantillon. 
"  This  is  our  way,  if  you  really  insist  on 
coming  farther." 


THE  BURGLARY  SEASON. 


As  winter  approaches,  with  its  long,  dark 
nights  and  short  intervals  of  feeble  daylight, 
the  burglar  or  housebreaker  begins  to  we 
his  walks  abroad,  and  to  mark  out  in  ad- 
vanceobjeotswhich  he  judges  suitable  for  his 
enterprises.  The  words  burglar  or  house- 
breaker are  often  used  indiscriminately  as 
meaning  pretty  much  the  same  kind  of 
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customer;  bat  in  law  there  is  a  sabtle 
distinction  between  the  two.  The  borglar, 
to  retain  his  position,  most  do  his  burgling 
between  nine  in  the  erening  and  six  m  the 
morning,  otherwbe  his  ezpldts  amount  only 
to  robl^ry.  This  limitation  is  of  less  im- 
portance as  it  is  beween  those  hours  that 
the  burelar  would  choose  to  be  at  work, 
and  his  favourite  hour  is,  perhaps,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  a.m.,  when  dark- 
ness is  most  profound  and  sleep  weighs 
most  heavfly  on  ttie  eyelids  of  ordinary 
folk. 

The  burelat's  title  is  not  derired  from 
any  early  shng  or  thieves'  Latin,  but  is  a 
survival  from  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence. 
In  which  burg-breaking,  or  breakuig  into  a 
castle  or  fortified  enclosure,  and  presumably 
carrying  off  stockaded  cattle,  was  recognised 
as  a  dutinct  offence,  superior  to  that  of 
raiding  cattle  from  the  open  fields.  In 
either  case,  however,  the  punishment  of  the 
thief  was  the  same — ^namely,  death.  As 
early  as  the  tenth  century  the  citizens  of 
London  had  formed  themselves  into  a  guild 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  down  thieves, 
and  in  connection  therewith  was  a  kind  of 
mutual  insurance  fund,  which  spread  the 
individual  loss  from  theft  over  the  whole 
community. 

But  whatever  his  origin,  the  burglar, 
with  his  kindred  of  every  degree,  is  a  very 
unpleasant  fact  in  our  social  condition,  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  ranks  of 
this  class  of  criminals  are  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  are  recruited  by  a  class  better 
educated  and  of  greater  mechanical,  skill 
than  the  cracksmen  of  old,  and  more  reck- 
less of  human  life  in  resisting  capture.  The 
artisan  who  has  lost  character  and  employ- 
ment brings  to  tiie  business  a  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses  and 
their  internal  arrangements,  with  nimbleness 
and  dexterity  in  movement.  The  valet  or 
butler,  disgraced  and  out  of  place,  has  a 
valuable  store  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
habits  and  hours  of  his  former  employers, 
and  of  the  places  where  the  most  valuable 
things  are  kept.  The  clerk  who  has  robbed 
his  master  has  at  least  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  contents  and  position  of  safes,  and 
probably  retains  an  appearance  which  dis- 
arms suspicion  as  he  reconnoitres  banks  or 
counting-houses.  Not  all  at  once  does  a 
man  become  a  burglar  or  thief,  but  when 
he  has  once  served  a  term  in  prison,  there 
is  in  many  cases  no  resource  left  for  him 
except  in  that  direction,  and  despite  all 
the  vigilance  of  warders  and  stringency  of  I 
rule  he  has  probably  formed  acquamtances  I 


in  prison  who  will  show  him  how  to  launch 
hiinself  upon  a  career  of  crime. 

In  some  such  way  are  formed  the  gangs 
which  attempt  the  chief  enterprises  of 
burglary,  the  robberies  of  safes  and  strong- 
rooms, and  of  jewellers'  shops  or  other 
stores  of  treasure.  These  reqube  careful 
preparation,  and  involve  the  possesrion  of 
many  tools  and  implements.  Wedges  of 
the  finest  tempered  steel,  Bome  with  edges 
as  fine  as  razor  blades,  and  ranging  to  half 
an  inch  or  more;  these  are  requred  for 
breakfaig  open  safes,  by  prlsbig  the  doors 
from  their  hinges.  Or  there  are  drills  which 
must  be  capable  of  biting  Into  the  case- 
hardened  steel  of  the  tUef-proof  safe.  Then 
there  is  the  jack-screw  to  work  upon  the 
purchase  Ingeniously  effected  in  connection 
with  ^the  drill,  which  tears  the  side  of  | 
the  safe  away  in  layers.  Or  the  Councillor 
may  be  used — a  jemmy  or  crowbar  of 
polished  steel,  with  sections  to  screw  on 
and  Increase  tiie  power  of  leverage;  while 
tiie  still  more  formidable  Alderman,  of  the 
same  species^  completes  the  work  of 
destruction. 

Such  robberies  are  the  work  of  oon- 
siderable  gangs,  who  must  be  able  to  waft 
and  watch  for  an  opportunity.  The  crib 
to  be  cracked — to  use  a  term  now  old- 
fashioned  in  the  profession  —  must  be 
*' readied"  by  assiduous  scouting  and 
watching.  The  attempt  must  be  carefully 
timed  to  secure  the  largest  amount  <rf 
booty,  and  as  its  execution  is  a  work  of 
time  and  conriderable  labour.  It  Is  only  such 
places  as  are  locked  up  and  left  for  the 
night,  and  espedally  between  Saturday  and 
Monday,  that  offer  much  chance  of  success 
to  the  burglar  of  safes  and  strong-rooms. 
Under  this  head  our  cracksmen  are  far 
surpassed  by  those  of  America,  where  bank 
robberies  of  a  desperate  character  are  far 
from  uncommon.  But  as  crime  Itself  is 
now  assuming  an  international  form,  and 
as  some  of  the  most  enormous  frauds 
attempted  on  English  banks  have  been 
planned  and  elaborated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  would  not  do  for  our 
bankers  to  rely  upon  their  Immunity  from 
subtle  and  scientific  attacks^  or  to  deem 
their  vaults  and  strong-rooms  impregnable 
against  the  skill  and  resources  of  criminal 
organisations  of  the  modem  or  trans- 
AUantic  pattern.  It  is  due,  however,  to 
brother  Jonathan  to  say  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  most  dangerous  rogues  are 
of  European  origin. 

But  in  the  imddle  classes,  so  to  speak, 
of  burglary  and  khidred  crafts,  EngUmd 
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may  claim  an  unenviable  snpremacf.  It 
is  not  long  lince  a  Chief  Oommissioner  of 
Metropolitan  Police  addressed  a  solemn 
warning  to  the  public  at  large— or  at  all 
events  to  that  section  of  it  possessed  of 
well-filled  jewel-cases  and  costly  trinkets 
— to  beware  of  the  designs  of  an  artful 
set,  generally  known  as  ladder  thieves, 
who  visit  country  houses  between  seven 
and  half-past  nine  in  the  evening,  when  the 
inmates  are  at  dinner  and  the  servants 
busy,  and  by  means  of  a  ladder  previously 
concealed  in  a  handy  position,  reach  the 
upper  rooms  and  make  a  sweep  of  all  the 
coin  and  jewellery  left  about  Suburban 
dwellingfl  standing  apart  in  their  own 
grounds  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  kind 
of  attack  ox^  summer  evenings,  when  ttie 
windows  are  left  open  and  a  gardener's 
ladder  is  probably  within  reach.  America 
has  tiate  same  class  of  operator,  called 
*'  second-storey  men,^'  idio  take  advantage 
of  similar  social  habits  in  the  States. 

A  different  class  of  summer  plunderers 
are  those  who  make  a  special  study  of 
furnished  houses  locked  up  and  unin- 
habited, as  when  the  occupiers  are  enjoy- 
ing their  yearly  holiday.  Such  houses  are 
easily  recognised  by  tilie  observant  eye. 
Circulars  and  scraps  of  paper  accumulate 
about  the  forecourt,  and  the  whole  place 
shows  incipient  signs  of  neglect  It  is 
easy  then  to  knock  and  ring  till  the  rogue 
has  assured  himself  that  there  is  no  one 
on  the  premises.  Then  a  window  at  the 
back  perhaps  is  forced;  the  thief  enters, 
and  the  whole  contents  of  the  house  are  at 
his  mercy.  This  is  not  a  cracksman's 
business ;  he  would  not  know  what  to  do 
with  a  houseful  of  f umitura  It  is  a  busi- 
ness in  ^hich  the  more  disreputable 
hangers-on.  of  the  least  reputable  sale 
rooms  are  sometimes  found  engaged,  and 
to  such  a  one  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  bring  a  van  to  the  door,  and  quietly 
remove  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
household  furniture,  and  then  to  dispose 
of  it  as  if  it  had  been  seized  for  rent 
or  under  a  bill  of  sale.  If  the  neigh- 
bours have  observed  the  process,  it  would 
hardly  occur  to  them  to  suspect  that  a 
hardy  piece  of  robbery  was  going  on 
under  their  eyes.  Although  the  danger  of 
leaving  a  house  unguarded  is  obvious 
enough,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
It  is  a  useftd  precaution  to  leave  the  key 
of  your  house  at  the  district  police  station. 
But  your  house  may  be  stripped  all  the 
same. 

Di&rent  classes  of  the  community  are 


preyed  upon  by  different  castes  of  thieves. 
Not  that  there  is  any  hard  and  fast  line  in 
the  matter,  for  the  skilful  thief  will  some- 
times play  many  parts.  Yel  there  are 
men  who  specially  devote  themselves  to 
the  cash-boxes  of  publicans,  and  others 
who  attack  the  safes  of  pawnbrokers.  Such 
thefts  are  often  the  cause  of  great  loss  and 
embarrassment  to  their  unlucky  victims. 
But  for  a  real  terrorising  and  alarming 
ruffian  commend  us  to  the  burglar  who 
attacks  a  house  by  night,  and  crawls 
stealthily  among  its  sleephig  inmates.  The 
sound  of  a  stealthy  footstep  on  the  creak- 
ing stairs  to  one  awake  in  the  dead  of 
night  makes  the  blood  run  cold,  while  the 
dread  of  something  indefinite  in  the  way 
of  evil,  such  as  we^hs  upon  the  mind  in 
the  thrall  of  evil  dreams  or  under  the 
nightmare  spell,  seems  to  paralyse  the  will 
and  deprive  the  limbs  of  their  forces.  Or 
it  is  the  dull,  deadened  sound  of  door  or 
window  being  forced  open  that  arouses 
the  sleeper  to  a  sense  of  peril,  as  the  night 
wind  for  a  moment  sighs  through  stairs 
and  corridors.  All  is  sOence  for  a  while, 
and  the  watcher  begins  to  think  that  after 
all  the  noise  was  caused  by  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind.  Then  in  the  profound  siallness 
is  heard  the  hurried  breathing  of  some 
intruder. 

The  best  informed  on  such  matters  say 
that  you  cannot  keep  the  burglar  out  if 
he  is  determined  to  enter,  and  that  the 
precautions  you  take  in  the  way  of  shutters, 
electric  bells,  and  other  devices,  only  excite 
the  burglar's  cupidity,  by  giving  him  the 
notion  that  there  is  something  very  valu- 
able thus  defended.  Bat  having  made  his 
entry  at  the  weakest  point  of  the  guarded 
enclosure,^  the  thief  knows  that  he  has  no 
time  to  waste;  yet  instead  of  at  once 
making  for  the  inhabited  rooms,  he  will 
probably  satisfy  himself  that  the  gas  is 
turned  off  at  the  meter,  lest  a  sudden 
unwelcome  glare  from  some  gas-jet  should 
reveal  his  presence.  The  principal  bed- 
chambers are  his  £rst  quarry,  and  he 
sweeps  the  contents  of  dressing-tables  into 
his  pockets,  empties  the  pockets  of  clothes 
in  the  wardrobe,  searches  drawers,  dressing- 
cases,  and  jewel-cases.  He  is  especially 
careful  to  obviate  the  danger  of  fire  by 
dropping  all  the  matchboxes  he  finds  into 
the  water-jug.  He  is  not  afraid  of  any 
one  who  is  in  bed  in  the  dark  and  without 
means  of  striking  a  light,  and  knows  the 
vidue  of  these  little  precautions,  which  a 
tyro  in  his  nervousness  might  omit,  but 
which  may  make  all  the  difference  between 
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a  rich  and  sacceBsfal  haul  and  seven  yeara' 
penal  servitade.  His  great  desire  is  to 
perform  his  task  without  distorbing  any- 
body; bat  if  he  be  a  practitioner  of  the 
modem  type  he  will  earry  a  revolver,  and 
be  prepared  to  use  it  against  anybody  who 
may  toy  to  intercept  him.  Perhaps  he 
may  have  an  assistant  who  secores  what 
there  is  of  value  about  dining  and  drawing- 
room,  and  who  makes  a  clearance  in  the 
butler's  pantry;  but  the  most  successful 
and  resolute  of  the  firatemity  work  alone 
and  for  their  own  hands. 

Such  a  practitioner  was  Charles  Peace, 
the  famous  burglar,  who  was  executed  in 
1889  for  a  murder  committed  rather  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  unlawful  passion  than  in 
the  regular  course  of  his  calling.  But  he 
used  his  revolver  freely  to  avoid  capture^ 
and  yet  such  was  his  skill  in  disguise, 
and  his  general  ingenuity  and  resource, 
that  it  was  almost  by  accident  that  he 
was  brought  to  the  gallows.  Peace  became 
slightly  famous  as  the  musical  burglar, 
having  a  bobby  for  the  collection  of 
musical  instruments,  and  he  lived  in  very 
good  style  on  the  proceeds  of  his  rob- 
beries. There  has  been  no  one  like  him 
since  the  days  of  Jack  Sheppard,  and  like 
Jack  he  almost  succeeded  in  making,  a 
sensational  escape.  In  the  journey  to 
Sheffield,  where  he  was  to  be  tried  for  the 
capital  offence,  although  handcuffed  and 
surrounded  by  warders,  he  succeeded  in 
launching  himself  through  the  window 
of  the  railway- carriage  as  the  train  was 
running  at  express  speed,  A  warder 
caught  him  by  the  boot  as  he  was  dis- 
appearing in  his  airy  flight  and  so  checked 
his  momentum  that  he  fell  head  foremost 
on  the  line,  and  was  afterwards  picked  up 
Insensible. 

Such  men — agile,  adroit,  and  ferocious — 
are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  often  to  be 
found  among  the  burgling  fraternity.  But 
there  were  some  smart  practitioners  among 
the  City  Boad  gang,  broken  up  only  last 
year,  who  had  committed  nearly  a  hundred 
burglaries,  and-  accumulated  so  much 
valuable  property  as  to  lead  at  last  to 
their  discovery.  TUs  gang  had  a  public- 
house  at  its  own  disposal,  and  was  in  every 
way  adapted  for  a  long  and  successfd 
career. 

Unfortunately  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  spread  of  education  has  any  effect 
in  checking  the  increase  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  crime.  Not  has  the  severity  of 
the  sentences  inflicted  by  tibe  judges 
done    any    more    towards    it.      For    the 


terrors  of  penal  servitude  only  incite  the 
burglar  to  make  a  more  desperate  resist- 
ance to  arrest,  and  to  add  the  crime  of 
murder  to  that  of  robbery  if  in  danser  of 
capture.  The  old-fashioned  practitioner, 
alUiough  in  appearance  more  rough  and 
savage,  was  generally  ready  to  climb 
down  when  he  was  fairly  caught;  but  the 
more  polished  cracksman  of  we  day,  with 
his  neat  clothing,  his  moustache,  with  his 
watch  in  Us  pocket,  is  really  a  good  deal 
more  ferocious  in  essence  than  the  man 
with  the  bludgeon  and  bulldog.  And 
this  consideration  raises  the  questbn  as 
to  how  we  ought  to  behave  when  con- 
vinced of  the  presence  on  our  premises  of 
the  midnight  marauder.  Are  we  for  a  duel 
*'k  outrance"  with  idl  the  advantages  on 
the  side  of  the  robber,  or  to  remain  in 
a  pretended  sleep  while  he  rummages 
the  house !  Probably  wisdom  lies  between 
the  two  extremes.  An  alarm  is  what 
he  most  dreads,  and  the  sound  of  a  police 
whistle  through  an  open  window  will  put 
him  to  flight,  and  it  is  questionaole 
whether  it  be  worth  while  to  intercept 
his  retreat. 

But  the  most  effective  precaution  we 
can  take  against  the  professional  burglar 
is  to  take  care  to  leave  no  valuables  about 
to  reward  his  efforts.  People  who  are 
rich  enough  to  possess  gold  or  silver  plate 
and  jewels  and  trinkets  of  price  can  surely 
buy  safes  to  secure  their  possessions,  and 
to  keep  money  in  the  house  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  moment  is  in  effect 
to  offer  a  temptation  to  robbery.  Yet, 
although  the  professional  burglar  usually 
assures  himself  that  there  is  good  booty 
to  be  had  before  he  makes  his  coup, 
people  of  moderate  pretensions  in  the  way 
of  housekeeping  need  not  hug  themselves 
with  the  notion  that  they  have  nothing  to 
fear.  Inferior  burgburs  wait  upon  the 
smaller  mansions,  people  perhaps  hardly 
worthy  of  the  title,  who  work  witi^ 
humbler  tools  and  upon  a  smaller  scale. 
A  sharpened  bit  of  iron  to  act  as  a  jemmy 
and  the  half  of  a  pair  of  scissors  to  force 
back  the  catch  of  a  window  are,  perhaps, 
the  humble  outfit  of  the  beginner.  Or  ne 
will  lurk  about  outhouses,  or  hide  in 
empty  rooms,  or  crawl  unobserved  through 
a  half-opened  windoV.  For  such  nothing 
comes  amiss  that  can  be  packed  into  a 
bundle-sheets,  blankets,  wearing  apparel, 
which  he  may  pawn  for  a  few  shillings, 
but  which  it  will  cost  many  pounds  to 
replace,  are  eagerly  appropriated  by  the 
thief,  who  does  not  disdain  electro-plate. 
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and  will  even  '*  sneak  "  yonr  garden  toola. 
Those  who  live  in  flats  are  open  to  the 
attacks  of  thieves  who  make  a  special 
stndy  of  their  ways  and  habits. 

The  modem  burglar,  indeed,  is  quite 
convinced  that  in  order  to  live  he  mast 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.  He  reads 
the  "  Morning  Post,"  and  keeps  himself 
an  conrant  with  the  movements  of  fashion- 
able life.  He  keeps  an  eye  on  the  dis- 
posal of  wedding  presents,  and  waits  upon 
fashionable  assemblies,  and  perhaps  assists 
at  the  calling  of  carriages,  hoping  at  some 
happy  moment  to  seize  some  rich  bracelet 
or  brilliant  necklace.  And  yon  may  imagine 
the  feelings  of  the  skilful  thief  as  he  walks 
at  night  through  the  silent  streets  of  the 
City  with  the  enormous  wealth  that  lies 
on  every  side  of  him — the  jewellera'  shops, 
where  the  lights  are  burning,  and  where 
all  the  neat  arrangements  behind  the  iron 
grille  seem  to  offer  a  challenge  to  the 
burglar :  come  and  take  me.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  City  Police,  to  whose 
care  all  this  wealth  is  committed  every 
night  and  during  the  inviting  period  to 
the  burglar — from  Saturday  afternoon  till 
Monday  morning — that  so  few  successful 
raids  have  been  made  upon  the  treasures 
in  their  charge. 

With  the  chance  of  serious  loss,  against 
which  it  is  impoieisible  to  secure  absolute 
safety,  prudent  people  might  like  to  in- 
demnify themselves  by  insurance.  Often 
enough  must  the  jeweller,  the  diamond 
merchant,  the  bullion  dealer,  experience  an 
evil  quarter  of  an  hour  as  his  imagination 
conjures  up  what  plots  may  be  hisitching 
against  his  substance.  Insurance  agunst 
these  risks  is  as  perfectly  legiUmate 
as  against  any  other  casualties.  Under- 
writers have  long  been  in  the  way  of 
undertaking  such  risks  for  large  amounts 
and  under  special  circutnstances ;  and  there 
is  at  least  one  Company  with  offices  in  the 
City  which  undertakes  to  insure  against 
loss  from  any  kind  of  robbery,  except  such 
as  might  be  effected  by  a  man's  own  house- 
hold, his  business  staff,  or  other  inmatea 
Or  again,  with  the  exception  of  loss  by 
loot,  sack,  or  pillage  by  insurgents,  etc.,  a 
clause  that  gives  us  a  slight  shiver  of 
apprehension  at  the  possibilities  of  such 
contingencies.  It  was  Blucher,  surely,  who 
was  credited  wiUi  the  saying,  as  he  passed 
through  the  City  with  the  allied  Sovereigns 
to  di^  with  the  Lord  Mayor :  *'  And  what 
a  splendid  city  to  sack ! "  And  who  can 
say  in  how  many  fold  its  riches  have  since 
increased ) 


Bat  the  householder,  especially  if  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  house  un- 
tenanted during  the  holiday  season,  would 
find  his  account  in  insuring  against  bur- 
glary, as  he  already  does  against  fire. 
Conceive  how  placidly  he  might  treat  the 
suggestion,  perhaps,  of  an  over-anxious 
spousd :  **  There  are  burglars  in  the  house  I" 
<<  Never  mind,  I  am  insured." 


JASMIN  :  THE  BARBER,  POET,  AND 
EMINENT  PHILANTHROPIST. 

IN  TWO  PARTS     PART  I. 

To  be  skilful  in  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
shaving,  and  to  carry  int)  constant  prac- 
tice the  virtue  of  plulanthropy,  is  clearly 
to  achieve  a  combination  of  rare  talents,  so 
incongruously  mingled  as  to  constitute  true 
genius.  , 

Poets,  as  a  rule,  have  not  been  famous 
for  their  shaving.  Indeed,  they  seem  by 
nature  far  more  prone  to  the  neglect  of 
their  own  beards  than  to  the  care  of  other 
people's.  Nor,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the 
name  which  heads  this  notice,  have  we  any 
record  of  a  barber  turning  poet,  and  be- 
coming in  due  time  a  very  practical  philan- 
thropist '  To  court  the  Muse  at  leisure  is 
a  vastly  common  practice,  and  to  cut  the 
hair  for  profit  is  a  very  useful  trade.  But 
to  combine  these  diverse  pastimes  with 
commensurate  success — ^while  giving  away 
freely  what  the  Muse  had  helped  to  earn 
— this  surely  is  a  union  as  commendable  as 
it  is  unique. 

Of  Jasmin,  the  Gascon  barber,  and  the 
poems  which  he  wrote,  we  had  some  little 
knowledge  before  we  had  the  pleasure  to 
read  his  life  by  Dr.  Smiles,^  and  were  by 
no  means  loth  to  leam  more. 

The  town  of  Agen,  Jasmin's  birthplace, 
stands  on  the  muddy  river  Garonne,  in  the 
plains  of  Languedoc,  some  eighty  miles 
above  Bordeaux.  The  Brituh  tourist 
seldom  visits  it,  for  there  Is  little  to  at- 
tract him,  and  the  pointed  paving-stones 
are  terrible  to  tread.  He  mighty  however, 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  snow-capped  Pyrenees^ 
which  would  be  plainly  visible  from  its 
sun-baked  streets,  if  there  were  no  houses 
to  intercept  the  view ;  and  the  vines,  and 
peach  and  pear-trees,  which  are  plentiful 
and  fruitful  around  the  dusty  town,  might 
prove  tempting  to  a  parched  and  thirsty 
traveller  from  the  North. 

*  "  Jasmin  :  Barber,  Poet,  and  Philanthropist.'' 
By  Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D.  London :  John 
Murray. 
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Heroes  lived  in  Greece  before  the  birth 
of  Agamemnon,  and  famous  men  were  born 
in  Agen  ere  Jasmin  saw  the  light.  Savants 
such  as  Bory  de  Saint-Vincent,  the  distin- 
gnidied  naturalist,  and  scholars  such  as 
Joseph  Scaliger,  the  eminent  philologist, 
might  alike  have  claimed  the  honoar  of 
being  cast  in  bronze,  and  of  standing  with 
their  townsman  to  be  gazed  at  by  Gaza 
trippers  and  inspected  by  Cook's  tourists. 
But  Jasmin  is  left  proudly  alone  with 
his  glonr,  with  no  rival  human  statue  to 
disturb  his  peace. 

Like  that  of  many  famous  men,  the 
babyhood  of  Jasmin  received  but  little 
notice,  and  the  boyhood  of  the  poet  passed 
without  a  record  by  contemporary  pens. 
Indeed,  to  no  one  but  himself  are  we  in- 
debted for  some  knowledge  of  his  early 
years.  His  Muse  aiding  his  memory,  he 
wrote  some  verses  called  *^  Mous  Soubexiis  " 
— or,  in  plain  Frendi,  '*Mes  Souvenirs" — 
which  turned  the  prose  of  his  poor  chUd- 
hood  into  a  poetic  form.  From  these 
rhythmical  remembrances  we  glean  some 
scattered  facts  and  fancies  about  his  birth 
and  boyhood,  which  enable  us  to  make  a 
mental  picture  of  his  home. 

He  tells  us  that  he  was  bom  on  the 
morning  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  the*  tenth  of 
March,  '98,  when  day  was  doffing  its  black 
nightcap,  and  the  sun  began  to  shina 
When  kings  or  princes  "give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  be  bom,"  to  use  the  phrase 
of  Figaro,  another  famous  barber,  it  is 
common  for  the  cannon's  roar  to  celebrate 
the  fact.  But  "  not  even  a  popgun,"  says 
Jasmin,  "hailed  my  birth,"  although  it 
certainly  took,  place  amid  no  little  noise. 
While  the  mother  was  presenting  the 
world  with  a  new  poet,  Uie  father  was 
conducting  a  Gascon  charivari,  an  or- 
chestral outdoor  concert,  wherein  marrow- 
bones and  cleavers,  and  warming-pans  and 
pokers,  were  the  instruments  in  vogue. 
Such  nuptial  serenades  were  usual  then  in 
Agen,  when  weddings  uncongenial  and 
unpopular  occun^d.  When  old  Monsieur 
D6cembre  was  betrothed  to  frisky  Ma'am- 
seUe  Mai,  or  when  the  wizened,  rich  Veuve 
Bossue  espoused  the  young  and  gay  Adonis 
Sans-Sou,  their  friendly  neighbours  would 
assemble,  and  escort  them  to  the  church 
with  a  clamour  which  attested  disapproval 
of  the  match.  To  the  music  of  the 
marrow-bones  was  sung  a  "chorus  hy- 
menseal,  or  triumphal  chant,"  a  thing 
which,  unUke  that  which  Shelley's  skylark 
far  outrivailed,  had  certainly  no  "hidden 
want"  of  voluble  abuse.     At  night  the 


wedding  march  was  tumed  into  a  nuptial 
serenade ;  and,  in  very  flagrant  cases,  the 
happy  pair  were  actually  besieged  in  their 
new  home,  and  received  some  wedding 
presents,  such  as  rotten  eggs  and  cabbage- 
stalks,  if  they  dared  to  show  a  face.  Nor  £d 
the  serenading  always  cease  with  the  first 
night  IndoM,  the  sweets  of  the  whole 
honeymoon  were  often  much  embittered  by 
frequent  fresh  outbreakbg  of  the  populax 
contempt 

Although  by  trade  a  tailor,  Jasmin's 
father  was  a  sort  of  poet  by  repute.  He 
had  never  learned  to  write,  but  the  Muse 
was  at  his  elbow  while  he  sat  and  stitched. 
Poor  and  hump-backed  as  he  was,  his 
tongue  was  somewhat  powerful,  and  he 
had  won  renown  for  his  doggerel  nuptial 
rhymes.  Believers  in  heredity  may  trace 
this  strain  of  poesy  as  descending  to  the 
son,  whose  rich  genius,  however,  far  sur- 
passed his  father's  poor  poetic  art  It 
scarce  seems  probable  that  Jasmin  could 
have  been  matemally  indebted  for  hia 
Muse.  His  mother  was  a  slave  to  such 
dull  prose  of  household  dradgery  as 
making  both  ends  meet 

Despite  his  industry  in  tailoring,  and 
his  renown  for  rhyme-tagging,  the  family 
of  Jasmin  P^re  were  miserably  poor. 
Indeed,  on  one  sad  winter's  day,  the 
crippled  wife  was  forced  to  sell  her 
wedding-ring  to  buy  her  children  food. 
Grandpire  Boe,  an  old  soldier,  who  in  his 
decrepitude  was  quartered  with  the  family, 
was  wont  to  go  a-begging  daily  for  their 
sustenance;  and  when  he  at  last  was 
carried  to  the  poor-house,  it  seemed  as  if 
starvation  must  soon  stare  them  in  the 
face.  Master  Jacques,  the  future  poet, 
who  had  been  the  old  man's  favourite, 
sadly  felt  his  loss ;  and  when,  years  after- 
waids,  he  felt  his  foot  first  on  the  ladder 
which  raised  him  to  success,  he  made  a 
joyful  bonfire  of  the  old  chair  which  had 
carried  the  old  soldier  to  the  "  Hospital," 
a  refuge  thought  disgraceful  to  the  good 
name  of  the  house. 

Meanwhile,  the  poet's  childhood  passed, 
like  that  of  most  poor  children,  in  trying 
hard  to  pick  up  hidf-pence,  which,  though 
difficult  to  earn,  were  easy  to  be  spent 
His  accomplishments  were  various,  and 
their  profit  far  from  vast  He  helped  to 
glean  the  cornfields  and  to  plume  the 
grapes.  At  fair  time  he  held  horses  for 
the  farmer?,  and  regaled  his  eyes,  no  * 
doubt,  with  the  outside  of  the  shows. 
He  learned  how  to  make  faggots  and  to 
dig   potatoes,    at   an   age  when  schod- 
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boys  learn  to  dig  for  Latin  roots.  If 
his  "Souvenirs"  be  credible,  he  went 
gaily  to  hb  work,  and  gave  his  mother  all 
his  earnings  to  help  her  frugal  store.  And 
he  remembers,  likewise,  with  less  pardon- 
able pride,  how  he  led  smdl  bfmds  of 
brigands  to  pilfer  plum  and  cherry  trees, 
and  how  he  was,  moreover,  always  chosen 
captain  when  these  ragged  little  robbers 
played  at  being  soldiers,  and  indulged  in 
a  war  game. 

"I  should  need  a  hundred  trumpets 
to  celebrate  my  victories,"  he  cries  in  glad 
remembrance  of  his  boyish  triumphs. 

Here  the  boy  betrayed  himself  the 
&ther  of  the  man,  for  Master  Jacques  in 
later  life  had  certainly  a  taste  for  the 
loud  sounding  of  trumpets,  and  especially 
his  own. 

When  ten  years  old,  the  boy  went  for  a 
short  time  to  a  day  school,  kept  by  a  good 
Sister,  who  taught  him  gratis  how  to  read. 
His  further  schooling  was  completed  by  a 
few  months  at  a  Seminary,  where  he  wore 
a  cassock  and  was  privileged  to  sing — 
doubtless  nasally — ^at  church.  But  in 
spite  of  pious  teachinff  he  was  fond  of 
playing  pranks.  One  day,  having  toppled 
the  priest's  housemaid  from  a  holder,  and 
being  locked  up  in  a  room  where  the 
priest  kept  his  preserves,  he  was  discovered 
emptying  a  jam-pot,  and  for  such  an  act 
of  sacrilege  was  sent  away  from  school. 

After  this  a  veil  discreetly  drops  on 
his  proceedings,  which  could  scarce  have 
been  more  heinous  than  stealing  the 
priest's  jam.  But  we  find  the  lad  at  six- 
teen apprenticed  to  a  barber,  and  spending 
his  dull,  lonely  evenings  in  a  garre^  where 
he  began  to  court  the  Muses  to  the  music 
oi  the  squeaking  and  the  scratching  of 
the  rats. 

He-  read  the  fables  rhymed  by  Elorian, 
and  tried,  and  doubtless  failed,  to  imitate 
their  grace.  The  Muse  soon  granted  him 
a  spark  from  her  poetic  fire,  and  smiled 
upon  his  efforts  to  fan  it  to  a  flame. 
Having  few  spare  pence  to  spend,  he  made 
frugal  use  of  curl-papers  whereon  to  write 
his  rhymes;  and  ttius  it  chanced,  from 
finding  his  seribblings  in  their  hair,  that 
the  Agen  ladies  learned  that  Pegasus 
was  stabled  where  Uieir  coiffeur  combed 
perukes. 

Mount  a  barber  upon  Pegasus  and  he 
probably  will  not  ride  far  along  the  road 
to  riches.  Bat  Jasmin's  gifb  of  poetry  soon 
brought  him  into  notice ;  and  his  recitals 
grew  so  popular  that  at  eighteen  the  young 
shaver  was  bold  enough  to  start  in  business 


for  himself.  With  greater  boldness  still, 
as  timid  bachelors  may  think,  he  was 
betrothed  at  twenty,  and  actudly  married 
ere  he  came  to  man's  estate.  Mariette, 
his  bride  of  nineteen,  had  not  a  sou  of 
''  dot"  j  but  she  had  many  sterling  qualitfes, 
which  were  far  more  precious,  and  ranked 
her  "  above  rubies,"  of  which  she  had  no 
share.  With  a  sad  'lack  of  gallantry, 
'<  Mes  Souvenirs  "  say  nothing  of  the  wed- 
ding dress  she  wore ;  although  they  picture 
with  minuteness  "my  newly  dyed  hat, 
my  dress  coat  with  blue  facings,  and  my 
homespun  linen  shirt  with  calico  front." 

Figaro  after  marriage  was  hardly  the 
same  busy,  bustling  barber  as  before ;  but 
Jasmin,  as  a  Benedict,  found  his  business 
and  his  poetry  prospering  alike,  and  yearly 
bringing  more  unshaven  clients  to  his 
shop.  Mariette,  having  a  fragal  mind, 
like  our  old  friend,  Mrs.  Gilpb,  thought 
her  husband  wasted  time  and  paper  in 
his  poetry,  and  threw  his  pens  into  the 
fire,  in  the  futile  hope  of  quenching  his 
poetic  flame.  But  &iding  it  drew  cus- 
tomers, like  moths,  into  the  shop,  she 
wisely  bought  some  gooseqaills  to  replace 
those  she  had  burned,  uid  thenceforth 
forgave  her  husband  his  flirtations  with  the 
Muse. 

In  the  year  '34,  Charles  Nodier,  who 
was  one  of  the  Forty  famed  "  Immortals," 
chanced  to  visit  Agen,  and  to  see  the 
budding  poet's  modest  business  sign* 
« Jasmin,  Coiffeur  des  Jeunes  Gens"; 
thus  briefly  was  the  name  emblazoned  on 
the  house-front,  where  a  barber's  basin 
dangled  in  the  breeze.  Just  then  there 
was  a  battie  raging  in  the  little  shop. 
Entering  as  peacemaker,  the  skilled  Acade- 
mician* was  soon  able  to  effect  a  ceasing 
of  hostilities,  and  to  give  the  combatants 
some  excellent  advice. 

'*  Madame,"  said  he,  bowing,  after  hear- 
ing Jasmin  recite  some  of  his  verses, 
"poetry  knocks  at  your  door,  and  may 
bring  you  good  luck.  And  you,  my 
friend,  pray  don't  forget  your  razon  while 
polishii^  your  rhymea" 

Without  the  need  of  handling  what  Max 
MiiUer  aptly  terms  *' linguistic  protoplasm," 
we  may  briefly  touch  the  subject  of  the 
ancient  Gascon  language,  wherein  Jasmin 
chiefly  wrote.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  the  language  of  south-western  France, 
including  the  Gascon,  was  called  Langue 
d'Ocj  while  that  of  the  south-eastern 
country,  including  the  Proven  9  il,  was 
termed  Langue  d'O'il.  Gascon  and  Pro- 
ven; d  are  alike  related  to  the  language  of 
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the  Troubadonrs — "the  lovely  but  short" 
lived  eldest  daaghter  of  the  Latin/'  as  Dr 
Smiles  endearingly  describes  it,  with  a 
more  than  schoolboy  love.  This  old 
Gascon  language  lingers  still  in  the  patois 
of  old  peasants  in  the  neighboorhood  of 
Agen,  and  it  was  from  their  months  that 
Jasmin  chiefly  picked  it  up.  Findbg  it 
sonorous  and  inspiring  to  his  Muse,  he 
gave  himself  great  paws  in  enlarging  his 
vocabulary.  Like  Walter  Scott,  while 
gleaning  for  his  novels  ancient  scraps  of 
Lowland  Scotch,  Jasmin  gathered  phrases 
from  old  women  at  their  spinning-wheels, 
and  peasants  at  their  ploughs.  Thus  he 
gradually  succeeded  in  putting  upon  paper 
words  which  probably  had  been  unwritten 
before  his  time.  Indeed,  he  fairly  may  be 
said  to  have  rescued  a  fine  language  from 
being  quite  forgotten,  as  ere  long  it  might 
have  been  in  the  clamour  of  new  tongues. 

Jasmin  was  aged  twenty-four  when  he 
first  essayed  to  sound  this  new  string  to  his 
lyre.  The  first  Gascon  piece  he  wrote  was 
a  sentimental  poem,  a  languishing  romance 
tuned  in  a  minor  key,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  its  mournful  title,  *'Let  me  die" — 
**  Me  cal  Mouri."  When  composing  it,  says 
Sainte-Beuve— finest  of  French  critics — 
Jasmin  "  had  not  quitted  the  guitar  for  the 
flageolet";  and  his  memory  recalling  ''La 
Charmante  Gabrielle,"  Sainte-Beuve  de- 
clares that  Jasmin  is  ''the  poet  who  is 
nearest  to  the  realm  of  Henri  the  Fourth.** 
Songs  of  birds,  and  sough  of  wind,  and 
many  if  not  mostly  other  sounds  of  nature, 
are  in  a  minor  key;  and  the  tone  of  Jas- 
min's poem  may  be  guessed  from  the  first 
verse,  as  given  by  Miss  Costello : 

Already  sullen  night  comes  sadly  en,   * 

And   nature's  form  is   clothed  with   mournful 
weeds ; 
Around  the  tower  is  heard  the  breeze's  moan, 

And  to  the  nightingale  the  bat  succeeds. 
Oh  i  I  have  drained  the  cup  of  misery,  ^ 

My  fainting  heart  has  now  no  hope  in  store. 
Ah !  wretched  me !  what  have  I  but  to  die ! 

For  I  have  lost  my  love  for  evermore. 

"Me  cal  Mouri"  was  set  to  music  and 
translated  into  French,  and  speedily  grew 
popular,  more  popular  indeed  than  the 
playful  "Oharivari,"  Jasmin's  second 
Gascon  poem,  which  soon  was  followed  by 
a  third,  a  funeral  ode  inspired  by  the  death 
of  a  true  patriot.  General  Foy.  In  the 
year  '25,  these  three  poems,  with  some 
others,  were  published  in  a  volume  called 
"Las  PapilldtoP,"  or  in  plain  English, 
"  Curl-papers,"  in  memory  of  the  method 
which  the  poet  used  to  pen  his  early  lines. 

Jasmin  had  a  voica  full  of  sympathy 


and  pathos,  flexibility,  and  fire.  He  recited 
his  own  poems  with  admirable  skill; 
practice  improving  daily  his  great  vocal 
powers.  It  soon  grew  to  be  the  fashion  to 
go  and  have  your  hair  cut,  or  your  chin 
shaved,  at  his  shop,  and  to  listen  to  his 
verses  while  he  lathered  you  profusely,  or 
held  you  by  the  nose.  So  the  barber's 
business  grew,  as  the  rhymester's  fame 
increased.  Ladies  called  to  have  their 
hair  dressed  by  the  poet,  who  was  clever 
as  a  perruquier ;  or  they  would  pay  him — 
of  course  extra — for  a  private  visit  and  a 
special  hearing  of  his  poems  at  their  house. 
*'  Las  Papill6^jOS  "  rivalled  the  rich  stream  of 
Pactolus,  and  "rivulets  of  silver  "flowed 
from  that  fertile  source.  With  a  pride  we 
well  may  pardon,  the  poet  tells  us  how  he 
bought  the  house  wherein  he  worked  and 
wrote ;  and  how  he  made  a  bonfire  of  the 
chair  in  which  his  grandfather  was  carried 
to  the  poor-house,  and  which  recalled  to 
mind  too  vividly  the  days  when  his  poor 
mother  was  forced  to  sell  her  wedding- 
ring  to  find  her  children  food.  And  so  the 
first  part  of ''  Mous  Soubenis  "  ends  gaily 
with  the  stanzi : 

Quand  Pagazo  regoinno,  et  que  d'nn  cot  do  p^ 

M'emboyo  friza  mas  marotos, 
Ferdi  momi  ten,  ha  bray,  mais  nonn,  pas  monn  pap^, . 

Boti  mous  b^rs  en  papillotos  1 

which  readers  ignorant  of  Gascon  may 
like  better  rendered  thus  : 

When  Pegasus  kicks  with  a  fling  of  his  feet, 
He  sends  me  to  curl  on  my  hobby-horse  fleet ; 
I  lose  all  my  time,  true,  not  paper  nor  notes, 
I  write  all  my  verses  on  my  papillotes. 

The  curl-papers  were  honoured  by  a 
favourablecritiqueby  Sainte-Beuve,  andUke- 
wise  elicited  the  warm  praise  of  B6ranger; 
who,  however,  frankly  owned  that  Gascon 
pleased  him  less  than  French.  Indeed,  he 
strongly  recommended  Jasmin  to  use  the 
latter  language,  which  would  certainly 
attract  a  larger  audience  for  his  Muse.  But 
Jasmin's  actual  hearers  were  vehement  in 
applauding  what  perhaps  they  could  not 
wholly  comprehend.  They  fairly  were 
bewitched  by  the  magic  of  his  voice,  and 
his  expressive  tones  and  gestures  were 
precisely  to  their  taste.  Certainly  the 
words  were  musical  in  sound,  and  the 
simple  thoughts  were  not  unworthy  of  the 
words.  Charles  Nodier,  who  was  no  bad 
judge  of  poetry,  declared  that  few  writers 
had  ever  moved  him  more  profoundly  than 
the  '*  Souvenirs  "  of  Jasmin;  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  compare  one  of  his  couplets  to 
Homeric  verse : 

Quand  I'Auroro,  fourrado  en  raoubo  de  sati, 
Desparrouillo,  sans  brut,  las  partes  del  mail 
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Stripped  of  rhyme  and  rhythm,  the  lines 
ran  In  English  thus : 

When  Aurora,  enfxirred  in  her  robe  of  satin. 
Unbars,  without  noise,  the  doors  of  the  morning. 

Dream  if  you  like,  says  Nodier,  "  dream 
of.  the  Aurora  of  Winter^  and  tell  me  if 
Homer  could  have  better  robed  her  in 
words.  The  Aurora  of  Jasmin  is  quite  his 
own.  'Unbars  the  doors  of  the  morning,' 
it  Is  done  without  noise,  like  a  goddess, 
patient  and  silent,  who  announces  herself 
to  mortals  only  by  her  brightness  of 
Ught." 


THE  FALLS  OF  TROLLHATTAN. 


I  THINK  upon  the  whole  a  man  might 
as  well  journey  on  a  glacier  as  in  a 
Swedish  goods  traia  The  former  would 
be  much  colder  than  the  latter,  even  in 
winter,  but  it  would  scarcely  seem  more 
slow.  The  Siredes  are  not  an  excitable 
peoplOi  An  arerage  pace  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  miles  an  hour  does  not  irritate  them 
at  all;  nor  do  they  travel  with  wrath  when 
the  conductor  at  each  little  station  flings 
the  carriage  door  wide  open,  announces  a 
halt  of  ten  minutes  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
straightway  lets  in  a  surge  of  air  at  a 
temperature  of,  say,  five  degrees  above 
zero.  On  the  contrary.  They  do  but  turn 
on  their  hard  seats  like  relieved  leviathans, 
smile  in  a  wooden  way,  and  remark  to  each 
other :  *'  We're  getting  oa     We  shall  be 

at by-and-by."    Then  they  loll  their 

heads  out  of  the  gap,  and  gaze  at  tiie 
litUe  red  station  with  Its  two  or  three  fur- 
wrapped  cfficialB,  looking  like  Russian 
Dukes,  and  continue  so  to  gazd  until  the 
goods  train  gives  a  lazy  jolt  as  a  signal 
that  it  is  about  to  saunter  on  to  the  next 
statioa  Anon,  they  resign  themselves  to 
"ennui"  and  silence  for  another  spelL 
They  stare  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  car 
with  fish-like  placidity  for  fifteen  minutes 
without  winking,  and  only  when  one  is 
half  convinced  that  they  are  profoundly 
sunk  in  the  joys  of  a  career  of  nothingness 
— ^like  an  accomplished  Buddhist — does 
the  dreadful  goods  train  thrill  dislocatingly 
once  again,  and  restore  them  to  animation 
for  the  next  stop. 

It  will  be  said :  ''  Why  travel  by  goods 
train)"  My  dear  reader,  you  do  not 
know  upon  what  conditions  the  Siredish 
State  -  controlled  railways  are  worked. 
There  is  an  express  at  an  early  hour — for 
winter  an  extremely  early  hour — of  the 
morning,  and  an  express  at  a  late  hour  of 


the  night  E^en  these  are  wretched 
examples  of  speed.  But  at  other  times 
you  must  pick  and  choose  between  goods 
trahis — which  always  carry  a  few  passenger- 
waggons  sandwiched  among  their  trucks  of 
iron  ore,  sti£f-frozen  herrings,  and  butter- 
tubs.  The  chances  of  death  in  any  form 
on  a  Swedish,  railway  are  quite  infinitesimal. 
However,  one  cannot  expect  much  in  the 
way  of  sensational  experiments,  whether 
in  speed  or  collision,  from  a  land  the  State 
railways  of  which  do  not  bring  in  a  revenue 
of  more  than  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  annually,  for  the  State 
exchequer.  Sweden  does  well  to  be 
solicitous  of  the  lives  of  its  people.  To  a 
country  of  its  size,  with  less  than  fire 
millions  inhabitants,  population  is  of  more 
consequence  than  money  or  speed. 

For  mv  parb,  in  making  my  laggard  way 
to  TroUhattan  from  Mellerud  the  other 
January  day,  I  accounted  myself  happy  in 
the  discovery  that  my  neighbour  In  the 
car  could  talk  English.  He  had  lived  in 
Scotland  five  years,  in  the  Interest  of 
(<  piece  goods,"  and  boasted  sinfully  that 
daring  all  that  time  he  had  never  spent  a 
Sunday  out  of  bed.  Like  every  other 
travelled  Scandinavian  I  have  met,  he 
wished  himself  in  Great  Britain  or  America 
for  UfOi  He  was  a  good-natured  fellow, 
and  loudly  lamented  that  the  frost  on  the 
window-panes  prevented  me  from  seeing 
the  landscapes,  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
tarried  long  enough  to  be  accounted  a  part 
of  them.  Bat  I  did  not  much  regret  the 
obduracy  of  the  window-panes.  I  saw 
snatches  of  the  country  at  each  railway- 
station  ;  and  after  Norway  it  may  be  said 
to  be  singularly  devoid  of  Interest.  Gone 
are  the  bold  snow -crowned  mountains, 
with  the  fir-dad  slopes  and  pinnacles, 
which  are  the  inland  characteristics  of  the 
country  of  fiords.  We  have  instead  a 
flattish,  dull  land,  with  thin  snow  on  its 
ill-ploughed  fields,  relieved  from  the  charge 
of  absolute  ugliness  by  the  sombre  shade 
of  the  patches  of  pines  in  the  distance,  and 
by  the  clear,  frosty  sky  overhead.  In 
summer  it  is  a  trifle  more  winsome.  Then 
its  many  lakes  are  a  mosaic  of  sunlight  let 
Into  the  land.  But  in  winter  they  are 
oidy  distinguishable  from  the  level  fields 
by  the  purer  colour  of  their  snow.  Here 
and  there  you  may  see  stumpy  farmhouses 
painted  vermilion  or  maroon,  with  long 
bams  annexed.  For  the  most  part^  how- 
ever, Sweden's  rustic  dwellings  on  the  west 
coast  are  commonplace,  wooden  sheds,  not 
at  all  invitbig  to  tide  eye. 
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After  spending  three  houTB  over  a 
jonmey  of  sixty  kilometres,  ttie  train  at 
length  ran  across  a  fine  bridge  spanning 
a  river,  which  eonid  not  bat  be  the  Qotha, 
and  TroUhattan  was  reached.  The  red 
glow  of  the  western  sky  threw  a  charming 
glamour  over  the  smdl  town  and  the  dark 
waters  of  the  Gotha.  There  were  blocks 
of  ice  in  the  stream,  bat  the  current  was 
too  strong  for  a  general  refrigeratioa  As 
I  left  the  train,  thankful  at  heart,  I  heard 
the  roar  of  the  famous  falls  in  the  distance, 
like  the  incoming  of  old  ocean's  tide  upon 
a  shingly  shore. 

Trollhattan,  or  ''the  home  of  the 
witches/'  is  not  yet  a  place  of  Earopean 
fame  comparable  to  the  American,  and, 
indeed,  the  world-wide  fame  of  Niagara. 
One  may  go  a  little  farther,  and  confess 
that  the  falls  of  the  Gotha  are  not  so  start- 
ling as  those  which  our  American  cousins 
share  with  the  Canadians.  Bat  they  press 
them  closely  in  some  respects.  At  any 
rate^  Sweden,  which  is  not  a  very  go-ahead 
country,  except  in  certain  particulars 
known  only  to  the  people  of  Stockholm 
and  experienced  visitors,  proposes  that  in 
the  future  this  excellent  bait  for  tourists 
shall  be  more  noised  abroad  than  in  the 
past  Few  resorts  of  their  kind  can  be 
more  charming  in  the  dog  days  than.one 
of  these  hoteb  on  a  wo^ed  hill  in  the 
valley,  witii  the  brawling  river  at  its  base 
and  the  cool  shade  of  the  pines  in  its  cir- 
cumjacent gardens.  All  intelligent  Swedes 
talk  of  Trollhattan  as  the  finest  collection 
of  Nfraterfalls  in  Europe.  This  concession 
may  be  allowed. 

But  in  winter  it  is  another  thing.  Troll- 
hattan does  not  then  expect  visitors — 
unless  they  are  a  thought  insane.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  this  busy  little  town 
of  paper-makers,  iron-workers,  and  mill- 
men,  that  half  frozen  waterfalls  are  a 
spectacle  worth  the  trouble  of  inspecting. 

I  had  premonition  of  this  in  the  astonii9h- 
ment  with  which  the  dignified  little  boy 
in  buttons  of  the  hotel  greeted  my  arrival 
at  his  establishment.  But  he  soon  re- 
covered himself.  Then  he  displayed  iJl 
that  admirable  urbanity  of  manner  which 
distinguishes  the  well-trained  S  «f edish  boy 
from  either  his  British  or  American  coeval. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  a  revelation  of 
capability  to  see  a  Swedish  boy  become 
rigid  and  bow  to  a  superior;  and  be  it 
understood  that  here  the  laudable  maxim 
that  age  implies  superiority  is  taught  im- 
plicitly. However,  this  boy — he  was  about 
ten  years  old — ^was  quite  too  much  for  my 


risible  muscles.  The  way  in  which  he 
stood  to  attention  and  bawed  whenever  he 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  catch  my  eye 
was  new  in  my  experience. 

There  is  another  thing  though  that  the 
visitor  to  Sweden  must  steel  himself  to 
bear :  the  maid-servants  curtsy  when  you 
bless  them  with  a  gratuity.  This  in  the 
abstract  is,  of  course,  a  simple  enough 
function;  but  when  they  are  pretty — as 
they  often  are — ^it  is  a  trifle  embarrassing 
to  a  man  with  an  impressionable  heart.  I 
take  it,  the  curtsy  is  not  properly  achieved 
unless  the  damsel  looks  up  sweetly  into 
her  benefactot^a  face  while  she  is  bending 
her  knees.  On  this  subject  I  write  with  a 
certain  authority,  for  I  was  rather  reckless 
in  gratuities  when  once  I  pwceived  how 
amply  they  were  requited. 

I  was  the  only  visitor  in  the  hotel,  and 
was  looked  after  with  comforting  assiduity 
by  a  grey-eyed  girl,  with  the  grace  of  a 
princess  and  an  undeniably  attractive  face. 
She  lit  the  stove,  brought  me  warm  water, 
regretted  that  the  liquor  laws  of  Sweden 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  supply  me  with 
a  little  brandy,  and  afterwards  urged  me 
before  I  went  fwth  into  the  moon&ht  to 
soothe  my  appetite  with  the  "  smorg&sbord. " 
To  tell  the  truths  the  liquor  laws  of  Scandi- 
navia are  sometimes  a  nufeance  to  the 
stranger.  It  is  all  very  well  that  the  towns 
should  do  their  utmost  to  restrict  the 
plague  of  drunkenness,  and  should  them- 
selves dispose  of  the  profits  of  the  spirf t 
trade  in  good  works,  local  and  otherwise  ; 
but  there  are  times  and  seasons  when — ^if 
the  teetotal  orators  will  pardon  me — a 
wineglass  of  cognac  makes  aU  the  difference 
between  living  and  dying.  The  unen- 
lightened foreigner  may  not  realise  hie 
situation  until  it  be  too  late.  He  may 
awake  agonisedly  in  his  hotel  to  discover 
that  he  must  do  as  best  he  can  until  one 
of  the  specifically  licensed  houses  has  been 
applied  ta  It  is  explained  to  you  that 
you  must  keep  your  spirits  by  you ;  but  it 
is  both  inconvenient  and  unseemly  to  have 
botties  of  brandy  among  one's  shirts  and 
neckties;  nor  does  it,  to  English  eyes, 
look  well  for  a  fashionably-dressed  gentie- 
man  in  his  hotel  of  an  evening  to  draw 
forth  from  his  pocket  a  large  flask  of 
spirituous  punch,  with  which' private  store 
he  proceeds  to  indulge  himself. 

The  smorgasbord  —  literally,  the  but- 
tered goose  table— though  a  fair  institution, 
is  no  adequate  atonement  for  this  insult 
to  Messrs.  Brandy,  Eam,  Whisky,  and  Co. 
It  consists,  as  my  readers  may  know,  of  a 
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side  table  furnished  with  bits  of  fish,  ham, 
meat,  and  other  things.  Tiie  fish  is  nearly 
Biure  to  be  raw.  You  may  eat  it  in  morsels, 
with  hard-boiled  e^  or  with  oat  cake  or 
bread.  There  is  auo  batter,  and  cheese, 
and  pickles;  and  yon  are  supposed  to 
vary  the  entertainment  with  one  or  two 
glasses  of  com  brandy,  a  very  different 
spirit  to  cognac,  wUch  may  be  con- 
tained in  vessels  like  tea-nms,  with  taps 
needing  to  be  tnmed.  The  Swedes  ose 
the  smorgasbord  as  a  whet  for  dinner  or 
sapper.  Anglo-Saxons,  at  first  acquaint- 
ance, are  prone  to  imagine  that  it  is  all 
the.  meal.  In  this  matter  I  have  heard  a 
gentle  waitress  reproach  a  countryman  of 
mine  inf erentially,  in  a  way  that  ought  to 
have  staggered  his  heart.  The  ignorant 
gentleman  went  from  one  little  dish  to 
another,  and,  like  a  swarm  of  locosts,  left 
nothing  in  his  track.  He*  also  tossed  o£F 
the  thimblef ols  of  com  brandy,  as  if  they 
had  been  so  much  lemonadOi  "  Monsieur," 
murmored  the  eirl  at  length,  "  your  dinner 
is  ready  1 "  and  she  pointed  to  his  soup, 
which  smoked  for  him  at  the  dining-table^ 
proper. 

The  air  was  nipping  when  I  left  the 
well-warmed  hotel  for  my  introduction  to 
the  waterfalls.  'A  foil  moon  shone  in  the 
east,  and  gave  quite  a  theatrical  look  to 
the  little  towa  There  was  a  small  bridge 
near,  and  a  short  row  of  small  wooden 
houses  bearing  precisely  the  appearance  of 
the  edifices  at  tiie  wings  of  the  stage  in  a 
melodrama.  Moreover,  to  the  windows  of 
these  houses  hung  transparent  blinds,  which 
were  exactly  adapted  to  heighten  the  stage 
effect.  Upon  one  blind,  thanks  to  the  oil 
lamp  behind  it,  was  seen  to  be  represented 
a  substantial  castle,  with  degant  trees 
flanking  It,  and  clouds  above,  after  tiie 
manner  of  Claude  Lorraine.  Another 
blind  depicted  a.  hawking  scena  The 
baron  of  the  group  was  a  superb  person, 
and,  as  became  him,  he  was  evidently 
paying  his  attentions  in  no  half-hearted 
way  to  the  damsel  In  swansdown  and 
minever,  who  looked  so  bewitching  as  she 
stood  gazing  doubtiully  at  the  fierce-beaked 
bird  which  some  one  had  set  upon  her 
wrist 

These  blinds,  like  the  wooden  houses 
—of  course,  they  were  really  of  canvas 
mounted   on  frames  —  were   stage   pro- 

ferties  of  the  conventional  kind.  As 
^  crossed  the  littie  bridge  already  men- 
tioned, In  full  radiance  of  the  moonlight,  I 
involuntarily  trembled  in  the  complete 
assurance  that  this  was  just  the  spot  for 


the  sudden  apparition  of  the  villain  of  the 
play,  cloaked,  and  hoarse  as  a  raven,  the 
while  he  made  his  grim  proposition  to  me, 
with  a  glittering  dagger  uplifted  in  his 
right  hand  to  mark  tin^  to  his  words. 

But  to  my  relief  the  villain  came  not 
The  next  moment  I  was  in  unqualified 
shadow  again,  and  I  felt  that  his  oppor- 
tunity had  passed.  A  stiff-tailed  cat 
mewed  excitedly  in  front  of  me  as  it  trod 
timidly  over  the  frozen  snow,  and  the  voice 
of  TroUhattan's  waters  grew  louder. 

The  broad  space  of  the  Gotha  was  at 
hand,  with  its  factories  lower  down  clank- 
ing their  machinery,  and  on  this  romantie 
night  insulting  tiie  moon  with  the  garish 
glow  of  thefr  electric  lamps. 

This  is  another  item  in  which  Sweden 
somewhat  discomforts  us.  She  has  taken 
up  Mr.  Edison's  various  inventions  with  a 
thoroughness  worthy  of  a  land  ten  times 
as  rich  and  populous  as  she  is.  It  will 
surprise  some  of  my  readers  to  know  that 
her  town  of  Haparanda,  nearly  on  the 
sixty-sixth  degree  of  latitude,  has  been 
well  acquainted  with  electricity  for  some 
time.  As  .a  speculation  the  process  of 
illuminating  Haparanda  up  to  date  can 
hardly  be  praised ;  but  as  enterprise  it  is 
magnificent  So,  too,  with  Sweden's  other 
large  towns.  It  is  all  one  whether  you  go 
abroad  In  them  at  twelve  o'clock  a.m*  or 
twelve  o'clock  p.m.  Tou  can  read  your 
newspaper  In  the  highway  equally  well  at 
either  hour.  Of  course,  too.  In  Haparanda's 
case,  where  in  winter  the  daylight  is  not 
worth  mentioning,  the  electric  light  is  a 
very  potent  substitute  for  the  sun. 

The  telephone,  also,  has  been  accepted 
In  Sweden  with  remarkable  enthusiasm. 
The  o&dtl  statistical  record  tells  us  that 
whereas  in  1882  there  were  but  three 
hundred  and  ten  kilometres  of  this  useful 
wfre  in  the  land  under  State  control,  in 
1889  the  length  had  increased  to  eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two 
kilometres,  exclusive  of  about  thfrty-seven 
thousand  kilometres  of  private  wires.  In 
such  towns  as  Gothenburg  and  Stockholm 
you  see  telephone  kiosks  in  almost  every 
street 

But  I  am  straying  very  far  from  Troll- 
hattan,  thanks  to  the  electric  lights  which 
shimmer  on  the  portals  of  the  factories 
which  seem  to  absorb  the  upper  falls. 
Guided  by  the  thunder  of  the  waters,  I 
came  at  length  to  the  vicinity  of  the  first 
psdbr  of  cataracts.  The  river,  it  must  be 
explained.  In  its  procession  from  Lake 
Wenem  to  the  sea,  has  to  fall  about  a 
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hundred  and  forty  feet  Of  this  fall  it  gets 
through  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet  in  the  course  of  not  <|u{te  a  mile  in 
the  pine- wooded  glen  of  Troilhattan.  There 
are  three  emphatic  couples  of  waterfalls 
of  a  notably  impressive- kind,  for  the 
stream  is  broad  and  deep  before  it  gets 
convulsed,  and  the  channels  by  which  it  is 
hurled  to  a  lower  level  are  only  about  a 
quarter  of  its  width  above  Troilhattan. 
(Tust  at  the  site  of  the  falls,  and,  indeed, 
partly  the  occasion  of  them,  are  several 
rocky  islets,  some  clothed  with  pines,  and 
the  others  covered  with  industrial  works, 
in  the  aid  of  which  the  water  power  is  very 
precious.  The  total  force  of  the  falls  is 
reckoned  at  the  stupendous  figure  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  horse 
power.  For  the  sake  of  commerce  one 
may  excuse  thia  hedge  of  factories  about 
the  most  picturesque  scene  in  Sweden  ; 
but,  confessedly,  one  cannot  now  admit 
that  the  glen  is  likely  ^to  have  much  at- 
traction for  the  witches  of  old  who  cast  the 
veil  of  romance  over  it — at  least  unless  they 
are  very  modern  witches,  who  do  not  mind 
beine  intruded  on  at  every  moment  by 
broad-shouldered  operatives  with  grease- 
polished  knees  and  arms,  and  with  seal- 
skin caps  on  their  sturdy  beads. 

To  get  at  the  upper  and  most  remarkable 
fall0,  therefore,  one  has  to  force  the  barri- 
cade of  the  factories.  In  summer  there  is 
a  thoroughfare  for  the  purpose,  with  little 
automatic  wickets  which  open  in  response 
to  silver'coins  put  into  a  slot.  But  on  this 
moonlight  night  I  found  the  conventional 
highway  fast  and  padlocked,  with  deep 
snow  on  the  track.  The  whirr  jof  machinery 
resounded  on  all  sides  as  if  in  a  compe- 
tition of  noise  with  the  tumultuous  river. 
By  judicious  groping,  however,  I  obtained 
ample  satisfaction.  I  descended  an  iced 
ladder  towards  a  little  gallery  inches  thick 
in  ice,  and  there,  under  a  fringe  of  great 
icicles  beaded  with  granules  of  spray  frozen 
to  the  semblance  of  coral,  I  stayed  long, 
level  with  the  middle  of  the  famous  Toppo 
Fall,  and  so  near  it  that  the  water  now  and 
again  in  its  agitation  throbbed  icily  upon 
me.  As  a  spectacle  it  contented.  It  sent 
the  imagination  off  at  a  tangent  into  a  field 
of  marvelling.  It  awoke  fancies  and  aspi- 
rations tinted  with  sublimity  kindred  to 
that  excited  by  the  starlit  empyrean. 
Where  I  stood  I  was  in  deep  shadow,  but 
the  moon  was  upon  the  Toppo  Fall,  and 
also  on  the  dark  pines  of  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river. 

I  tarried  here  feeling  the  pulse  of  the 


waterfall  as  it  were  —  for  my  gallery 
seemed  to  sway  with  the  shocks — for  many 
minutes.  Now  and  then  I  looked  up  tK> 
see  the  head  of  a  timber  millman  peering 
over  at  me,  or  half-a-dozen  such  heads; 
but  the  good  fellows  did  not  interfere  with 
my  rhapsody.  They  may  have  spoken, 
if  only  in  warning — for  the  situation  was 
not  an  orthodox  one — but  how  was  I  to 
hear  them  witti  this  frantic  bellow  In  my 
ears !  I  looked  at  the  boiling,  confused 
heap  of  white  water  at  my  feet,  and  at  the 
furioiis  precipice  of  the  stream,  and  had  I 
looked  a  little  longer  than  I  did  I  believe 
I  should  have  yielded  to  its  mesmpric 
influence  and  dived  from  my  parapet  with 
a  shout,  to  join  the  troop  of  spirits  and 
elves  who  doubtJess  hold  revel  beneath  the 
flood.  I  thought  of  the  man  who  not  ao 
long  ago  went  over  this  fall  in  a  boat  He 
waved  his  hat  on  the  brink,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  Urn.  For  genuine  thrill  and 
promptitude,  there  can  be  no  death  to 
compare  with  such  as  this.  Ere  you  have 
done  exulting  in  the  spirit  of  maniac  pride 
iwliich  has  possessed  you,  the  thousands  of 
tons  of  the  waters  are  upon  your  head,  and 
you  have  done  with  this  life  utterly. 

It  was  odd  to  recur  from  this  forty-two 
feet  waterfall  to  the  men  above,  methodically 
adapting  a  few  rivulets  stolen  from  it  for 
the  slicing  of  pine-trunks  into  sections. 
They  went  to  and  fro  in  the  mingled  light 
of  moon  and  applied  electricity — carrying 
logs  on  their  (Moulders,  or  pushing  along 
the  tram  lines  trollies  laden  with  wooden 
cubes  or  chips.  When  I  reappeared  among 
them  they  paused  to  stare  as  if  I  had  been 
one  of  Trollhattan's  witches  lured  into 
activity  by  the  beauty  of  the  night.  Bat 
the  macUnery  went  round  and  round 
without  intermission.  It,  at  any  rate, 
was  impassive.  The  river  has  called  into 
motion  a  vigour  of  mechanical  life  worth 
all  the  trolls  that  the  Scandinavian  fancy 
ever  generated. 

From  one  machine  yard  I  passed  to 
another.  It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
but  Troilhattan  works  without  regard  for 
the  coming  and  going  of  the  sua  Why 
should  it  not!  There  is  no  end  to  the 
power  poured  into  its  factories.  This 
power  is  money  as  surely  as  if  tixe  golden 
pieces  ran  down  the  gutters  instead  of  ice- 
cold  water.  Theirefore,  the  men  come  and 
go  in  relays,  and  there  is  no  night  among 
these  whizzing  wheels  and  hissing  saws. 

Still  under  the  clear  evening  sky,  I 
climbed  towards  the  irregular  rocky  heap 
in  the  middle  of  the  glen,  with  a  new  red 
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choreh  on  its  summit  and  a  gilded  vane 
which  caught  the  moonlight  There  were 
baby  falls  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
showing  that  man  and  nature  have  at 
different  times  plucked  at  the  stream  and 
diverted  threads  of  it  Bat  after  the 
great  Toppo  Fall  they  met  with  no 
recognition. 

Then  the  spidery  frame  of  a  suspension 
bridge,  high  over  the  main  river,  appeared 
to  the  right,  connecting  the  two  banks  of 
the  Gotha.  Here  again  was  a  royal  perch. 
The  bridge  is  new.  The  kingly  coronet 
which  studs  its  balustrade,  and  the  gilding 
of  its  ornamentation,  were  conspicuous  in 
the  pallid  light  The  view  from  it  at 
this  romantic  hour  was  very  fascinating. 
Above,  the  Toppo  Falls,  with  their  mate 
the  Tjuf  Falls,  divided  by  an  islet,  were 
a  strong,  turbulent  white  mark  on  the 
river;  and  higher  still  were  the  Gullo 
Falls.  Below,  the  river  widened,  with 
the  silvery  reach  of  the  Hell  Fallsi,  where 
the  pine-dad  banks  again  contracted  as  if 
to  hug  the  perturbed  stream  into  renewed 
quiescence;  while  some  sixty  feet  under 
the  bridge  itself  is  the  furious  broad 
Stampstrom  Fall.  This  is  not  really  so 
impressive  as  the  Toppo  Fall,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  measure  impressions  as  if  they 
were  strips  of  carpet  One's  perch  of 
observation  is  so  admirable  that  something 
of  the  majesty  of  the  more  comprehensive 
view  gets  cast  upon  the  Stamp3ti§m  Fall, 
and  it  benefits  thereby  in  retrospect 

On  the  further  side  of  the  river  the 
bridge — thus  hung  like  a  cobweb  over  it — 
is  attached  to  the  rocks,  where  the  pines 
grow  straight  and  dark.  Here,  under  the 
moon,  there  was  a  memorable  effect  of 
snow,  lunar  light,  and  blackness.  A  work- 
man, swinging  along  from  the  mills  and 
homeward  bound,  could  not  much  disturb 
the  charm  of  the  scenOi  Through  the  rifts 
of  the  trees  the  white  rage  of  the  river 
could  be  seen  up  stream  and  down;  and 
over  the  way  the  tall  Gothic  church  on  its 
perch,  with  its  vane  looking  like  a  dis- 
established planet. 

But  there  was  to  be  a  set-off  to  all  this 
perfect  sweetness  and  light  of  Dame 
ITature's  contriving.  I  came  to  a  con- 
venient break  in  the  trees,  where  the  out- 
look from  the  rock  wall  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  was  broader  and  more  engaging. 
And  here  there  was  to  be  seen,  staring  full 
at  the  face  of  the  disgusted  moon,  the 
advertisem^t  of  a  TroUhattan  clothier, 
done  large  in  black  letters  so  that  they 
could  be  read  from  the  very  town  itself. 


His  materials,  he  declared  thus  for  the 
edification  of  Madame  Moon,  we^e  the 
best  and  cheapest  to  be  had  in  the 
place. 

That  is  the  worst  feature  in  the  Swedes. 
If  they  would  but  be  confident  in  the 
abilities  and  gifts  they  have-  received 
straight  from  their  Maker,  they  would  be 
a  delightful  people,  without  much  ex- 
ception. They  are  bom  polite,  good- 
hearted,  honest,  and  sufficiently  good- 
looking.  But  they  have  had  it  drummed 
into  them  by  publicists  and  others  that 
they  are  a  [second-rate,  or  even  a  third- 
rate  nation.'  I  dare  say  their  school  books 
err  in  the  same  way,  differing  totally  in 
this  respect  from  Anglo-Saxon  school 
bookf ,  which  teach  Anglo-Saxon  boys  iliat 
their  race  is  bom  to  the  pre-eminence  it 
tells  them  it  has  akeady  obtained.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  mistrust  them- 
selves and  their  own  instincts.  The 
Germans  twirl  a  good  many  of  them  round 
their  short  thumbs,  and  excite  emulation 
in  others.  There  is  also  the  French  influ- 
ence, though  this  is  not  reckoned  now- 
adays so  strong  as  it  used  to  be.  Chief 
of  all  is  the  well-nigh  irresistible  contagion 
of  American  men  and  manners.  It  is 
perfectly  nauseating  to  hear  the  retumed 
American-Swede  flout  his  English  in  the 
face  of  the  British  traveller.  He  >'  guesses  " 
and  "  calculates  "  abcmt  five  times  as  much 
as  the  genuine  Yankee,  and  the  American 
'cuteness  looks  out  of  his  eyes  in  a  very 
ugly  manner.  He  is  generally  to  be  found 
as  a  hotel-porter.  Occasionidly,  however, 
one  meets  him  travelling  '<  en  prince,"  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  legs  any- 
where but  where  they  ought  to  be. 

This  particular  advertkement  at  TroU- 
hattan is  of  course  due  to  the  American 
epidemic.  There's  not  a  doubt  some  one 
lias  told  in  the  town  about  the  remarkable 
poster  embellishments  of  Niagara ;  and  so 
TroUhattan  in  its  turn  has  had  to  submit 
to  defilement 

When  I  had  read  about  the  clothier's 
unrivalled  goods,  I  turned  and  recrosied 
the  bridge,  toUed  up  the  slippery  snow 
thoroughfare  of  TroUhattan  —  with  its 
shops  full  of  German  rabbish — upon  which 
mUd  lamps,  even  at  this  late  hour,  cast  a 
lenient  lustre,  and  demanded  supper  in  my 
hotel  The  grey-eyed  girl — dear,  unspoUt 
damsel — showed  as  much  gratified  anima- 
tion as  if  I  had  been  her  long-lo&t  brother 
come  back  in  tolerable  health  but  with 
perfectly  empty  pockets.  She  did  her 
best  for  me,  and  stood  by  with  modest 
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smileB  while  I  ate  the  meal.     And  after- 
warda  the  automatically  respectfol  little 

f)age-bo7i  or  whatever  he  wat,  bowed  me 
nto  my  chamber,  put  hfs  hand  into 
the  stove  to  ascertain  that  it  was  still 
warm,  and  wished  me  a  courtly  "good 
night." 

At  no  very  early  hour  the  next  day  I 
renewed  my  acqoabitance  with  the  Falls, 
It  was  nine  o'clock  ere  I  tamed  oat  into 
the  freezing  air,  and  lo !  the  san  and  the 
moon  were  both  in  the  horizon  as  they 
had  been  some  sixteen  hoars  ago.  This 
time,  however,  they  had  dianged  quarters. 
The  arena  of  eky  between  them  was 
cloudless,  and  the  atmosphere  was  clear  as 
a  mountain  brook. 

I. strolled  down  by  the  river,  wliich 
was  now  in  a  state  of  tolerable  liveliness. 
Spacious  reaches  of  it  were  frozen  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  above  the  first  of  the 
falls.  But  this  did  not  hinder  the  TroU- 
hattan  people  from  using  it  in  divers  ways. 
Thefr  little  ships  were  ^t  bound  in  it — 
caught  on  their  journey  between  the  North 
Sea  and  the  great  lake  a  few  mOes  to  the 
north-east,  or  perhaps  even  Stockhdm  itself. 
They,  however,  were  to  be  seen  sawing  at 
the  ice,  and  cutting  long  strips  of  it  as  if 
it  had  been  bride-cake  sugar.  By  twos  at 
a  time,  other  men  carried  these  porUy 
blocks  to  the  shore,  where  they  were 
straightway  warehoused  in  the  red  buildings 
convenient  for  the  purpose.  In  some  of 
these  buildings  they  were  crushing  it,  and 
piling  it  about  their  beer  barrels.  But  it 
will  probably  lie  awhile  in  the  other  de- 
positories until  the  sprbg  gives  it  a  chance 
of  being  shipped  to  England. 

Elsewhere  were  prettier  scene?.  Under 
the  blue  sky,  momentarily  deepening  to  the 
Italian  intensity  it  acquired  by  noon,  little 
groups  of  washerwomen  and  girls  were 
seen  kneeling  about  the  river  ice,  hard  at 
work.  A  little  tank  space  had  been  cut 
here  and  there,  the  four  comers  of  the  area 
being  indicated  by  four  blocks  of  ice  large 
as  tombstones,  and  as  many  little  Christmas 
trees,  which  are  fn  Scandinavia  largely 
sacrificed  in  winter  for  this  kind  of  service. 
The  ladies  bent  over  the  dark  well,  and 
thus  performed  their  useful  labours.  One 
could  with  difficulty  dispossess  the  mind  of 
the  idea  that  they  were  incurring  a  fright- 
ful risk  in  thus  crowding  together  where 
the  ice  was  alreadv  fractured.  But  ex- 
perience had  doubtless  taught  them  how 
far  they  may  trust  their  native  stream  at 
such  a  time. 

Add  to  these  gratifying  industrial  in- 


cidents the  spectacle  of  little  girls  and  boya 
skating  and  sliding  on  the  river,  the  very 
vivid  green  hue  of  the  Gk>tha  in  the  distance 
where  it  ran  rapidly  and  unfrozen  towarda 
the  first  of  its  falls,  the  rocky,  fir*  clad  banks 
with  their  blanket  of  snow,  and  the  mild 
face  of  the  departing  moon  apparently 
caught  by  one  of  the  twigs  of  the  dark- 
tintod  trees — this  all  in  the  broadest  and 
most  jocund  mood  of  wintry  daylight ;  and 
you  may  conceive  that  Trollhattan  was  a 
sight  to  cheer  the  heart 

I  revisited  all  the  falls  and  again  ad- 
mired the  majesty  of  their  volume.  Thbi 
however,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  in  winter 
much  less  than  in  summer  or  the  end  of 
spring,  when  the  snows  have  melted. 
Besides,  a  vast  deal  of  the  water  hung  atijff 
and  ifttill  in  fantastic  curtahis.  The  icidea 
under  the  sunlight  took  their  proper  tints. 
Some  were  pearl-white,  and  some  were  a 
turquoise-blue,  whQe  yet  others  were  a 
delicate  salmon  and  primrose  hue,  or  even 
the  colour  of  mahogany.  There  is  no  need 
to  dispel  the  illusion  of  all  this  beauty  by 
analysing  the  eouroe  of  its  variegation. 
The  battalions  of  icicles  were  not  a  whit 
less  fair  to  see  when  one  perceived  tliat 
they  owed  much  of  their  motley  gear  to  ^e 
various  oozes  from  the  works  which  they 
adorned.  It  is  well  with  variegated  iddea 
— as  with  jujubes — to  be  to  their  origin 
**a  little  blind,"  if  one  is  to  thcNronghiy 
enjoy  them. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  slight  to 
Trollhattan  if  no  mention  were  made  of  the 
huge  Ck>tha  locks  as  well  as  its  waterfalls. 
These  suffer  more  from  the  winter  thimdo 
the  waterfalla  They  are  then  in  absolute 
disuse.  In  summer  one  may  see  b^  ships 
lifted  gradually  up  the  glen  until  £e 
hundred-feet  ascent  of  Trollhattan  is  safely 
made.    All  day  and  all  night  the  work 

Sees  on,  and  one  may  then  genuinely 
oubt  whether  Nature's  show  or  man's  is 
the  more  alluring.  But  in  winter  the 
sluices  are  frozen.  Some  of  the  channels 
are  so  nearly  void  of  water  that  one  may  see 
their  smooth,  well-laid  bottoms  of  granite 
cubes,  slightly  concave.  The  locks  are 
shut,  or  half-shut,  it  does  not  matter  which; 
they  are  as  Jack  Frost  has  taken  them. 
And  the  small  boys  of  the  district  skate  up 
and  down  between  them,  some  with  baskets 
of  things  which  their  careful  mottiers  have 
bid  them  buy  in  Trollhattan. 

Akervass,  the  village  of  these  sluices,  is 
about  two  miles  from  Trolll|attan,  and 
nestles  at  the  lower  end  of  the  waterfall 
glen  round  a  wide  pool  of  the  Gk>tha.    The 
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river  here  looks  calm  and  innocent  enough, 
and  in  its  waters  yon  may  see  the  blue  sky, 
the  phie-trees  and  thehr  banks,  and  the 
white  villas  among  the  pines,  all  mirrored 
tranquilly. 

For  a  health-restoring  sojoam  Akervass 
would  be  better  than  Trollhattaa  The 
excitement  of  the  upper  glen  is  lacking; 
but  it  is  within  half  an  hour's  walk  among 
granite  rocks  mossed  with  lichenp,  heather^ 
and  wild  flowers,  and  with  nothing  but  the 

Eacef  ul  dark  arms  of  the  pines  intervening 
tween  you  and  the  blue  heavens.  This 
is  its  summer  presentment.  I  suppose 
every  inhabitant  of  the  glen  would 
declare  that  the  Gotha  valley  is  only 
beautiful  in  the  warm  months.  But  I 
doubt  if  it  could  fascinate  more  than  upon 
a  cloudless  winter's  day,  with  twenty 
degrees  of  frost  in  the  air. 


MARA. 

A  STORY   IN   EIGHT  CHAPTERS 
PROLOGUE. 

The  sun  was  sinking  slowly  behind  the 
Oonnemara  Mountains,  and  lighting  up 
with  its  last  lingering  rays  a  house  that 
stood  by  itself  on  the  hillside.  No  sign 
of  life  made  itself  seen  or  heard  there;  tlie 
wild  mass  of  tangled  weeds  and  flowers, 
calling  itself  a  garden,  was  deserted ;  not 
even  a  dog  broke  by  its  presence  the  dreary 
solitude.  Down  below,  in  the  valley,  lay 
a  few  scattered  houses,  and  all  round 
stretched  the  blank  moorland  which  is 
characteristic  of  Western  Ireland,  treeless, 
flowerless,  its  monotony  only  varied  by  the 
great  grey  stones  and  boulders. 

But  this  house  was  not  entirely  un- 
tenanted, for  in  a  room  facing  the 
mountains  were  two  people. 

A  lady  was  sitting  with  her  arms  leaning 
on  the  table,  her  head  bowed  down  upon 
them,  her  whole  form  shaking  with  tear- 
less sobs;  while  standing  at  the  ?rindow, 
drumming  with  angry  fingers  on  the  panes, 
was  a  boy  of  about  fourteen. 

Presently  he  glanced  round  impatiently, 
and  yet  with  a  boy's  rough  attempt  at 
consolation. 

''  I  say,  mother ;  come,  don't  cry.  He 
isn't* worth  it.  You're  not  really  sorry  he's 
gone,  are  you!" 

She  raised  her  head  reprovingly. 

''  Demie,.  you  must  not  speak  so  of  Um. 
After  all,  though  he  has  left  us  so  cruelly 


and  unkindly^  you  must  remember  that  he 
is  your  father  stQl " 

"  My  father  1 "  interrupted  the  boy  with 
a  eontemptuous  laugh.  ''  A  pretty  father, 
and  a  pretty  husband  to  you  he's  been  1 
Why,  he's  treated  you  as  he  daren't  have 
treated  a  servant  ever  sfaice  I  can  re- 
member. And  what  has  he  ever  done  for 
me  f  And  now  to  leave  us  just  when  we're 
so  poor  to  go  ofC  to  America !  After  all, 
it's  the  best  thing  he  could  have  done, 
though;  we  shall  get  on  much  better  without 
him." 

''Demie,  you  are  not  to  speak  so  bitterly 
of  him.  Tou  only  remember  him  at  his 
worst.  He  was  so  good  to  me  once,  long 
ago,  before  we  were  so  poor." 

''  It  must  have  been  very  long  ago,  then," 
persisted  the  boy  doggedly,  "for  my 
memory  goes  back  a  good  way,  and  I  can't 
remember  anything  good  about  him.  Well, 
anyway,  he's  gone,  and  may  bad  luck  go 
with  him.  The  coward,  to  go  and  leave 
you  like  this ! " 

"Demie,  you  should  try  to  forgive 
him." 

"  I  won't  even  try,  so  there !  I  hate 
him  now,  and  always;  and  Til  never 
speak  of  him  again.  I  won't  even  be  called 
by  his  name;  I'll  be  Desmond  Blake  in 
future,  my  second  name,  never  Desmond 
0*Hara  again." 

"  Oh,  my  boy,  don't  be  so  bitter ! "  she 
cried  imploringly.  "You  cannot  throw 
off  your  name;  it  is  absurd  to  think  of 
it." 

"I  said  it,  and  I  mean  it,"  replied 
Desmond,  in  a  tone  of  firm  decision  which 
was  unusual  in  a  lad  of  his  age.  '*  Come, 
mother,  don't  cry  any  more.  It  won't  do 
any  good." 

He  moved  from  the  window,  where  he 
had  been  standing,  and  took  up  a  photo- 
graph that  stood  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  mother  and  son  gazed 
at  it  in  silence.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a 
man,  still  young  and  very  handsome, 
whose  regular  features  were  wonderfully 
like  those  of  the  boy  who  looked  at  the 
pictured  face.  Then  Mrs.  O'Hara,  with  a 
low  cry  of  sorrow,  dropped  her  head  once 
more  upon  her  hands,  while  over  her  son's 
face  passed  a  look  of  invincible  hatred  and 
contempt;  and,  with  a  quick  motion,  he 
tore  the  portrait  across,  and  flung  the  pieces 
into  the  fire. 

His  boyhoodj  ended  on  that  day,  for 
henceforth  he  had  his  own  battles  to 
fight,  and  his  own  way  to  make  in  "  this 
workaday  wotld." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  away;  a 
long  space  of  time  which  must  necessarily 
have  wrought  changes  evervwhere,  though, 
perhaps,  in  Ireland  least  of  all ;  for,  some- 
how, despite  the  attempts  of  politicians, 
philanthropists,  and  all  Uie  other  worthy 
people  who  interest  themselves  about  that 
troublesome  island,  and  endeavour  to  alter 
its  condition  for  the  better — or  worse  t — 
it  yet  seems  to  ding,  with  a  marvellous 
tenacity,  to  *<  the  things  that  be." 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  a  freshi  bright 
day  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  on  the 
uneven  patch  of  lawn  in  front  of  the  house 
I  have  already  introduced  my  reader  to,  a 
man  was  sitting  lazily,  pipe  in  moutti; 
the  same  man  who,  in  his  boyhood,  called 
himself  Desmond  O'Hara,  but  whom  all 
who  knew  him  personally  and  by  name 
now  styled  Desmond  Blake.  The  years 
which  had  brought  so  little  alteration  else- 
where had  changed  him  in  everything. 
Before,  he  had  hM  all  to  look  forward  to ; 
his  life  must  be  made  and  lived,  with  no 
helping  hand  stretched  out  to  him;  the 
future,  then,  held  nothing  but  hard  work, 
when  other  boys  of  his  age  were  playing, 
with  an  uncertain  prospect  of  anything 
beyond.  Kow  the  uncertainty  was  gone ; 
his  life  was  made,  and  made  well;  he  had 
fought  his  way  alone,  and  had  succeeded, 
and  won  fortune  solely  tlirough  his  own 
mighty  will  and  unflagging  industry.  It 
bad  not  been  all  plsan  sailing  during 
those  twenty  years,  for  success  is  a 
finished  coquette,  and  seldom  yields  easily 
to  any  one  of  her  wooers.  How  he  had 
contrived  to  educate  himself  after  his 
father's  desertion  was  a  matter  of  wonder 
to  his  mother,  for  it  had  been  a  hard 
struggle  for  her  to  live,  far  less  to  pay  for 
his  sdiool  expenses.  How  he  had  managed 
to  work  up  for,  and,  finally,  to  pass  the 
examination  for  the  Irish  Constabulary, 
while  earning  money  all  the  time,  even 
Desmond  himself  could  hardly  have  told ; 
but  he  did  both,  and  once  in  the  Con- 
stabulary, the  attention  of  his  superiors 
was  soon  drawn  to  him  for  his  energy 
and  promptness  in  every  difficulty. 

Not  long  after  his  entering  the  force  a 
chance  came  to  him  of  exercising  the  great 
talent  he  possessed — that  of  detective 
work.  He  was  a  bom  detective ;  it  was 
his  vocation.  Very  soon  it  began  to  be 
the  usual  thin^  for  any  crimfaial  case  that 
baffled  the  police,  any  mystery,  to  be  put 
into  Blake's  bands,  in  the  confident  cer- 


tainty that,  sooner  or  later,  the  offenders 
would  pay  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds. 

So,  gradually  but  surely,  he  worked  hia 
wav  on,  never  relaxbg  his  energy,  never 
losmg  ground  by  a  rash  action  or  a 
thoughtless  mistake,  and  at  thirty-four  he 
was  a  County  Inspector,  with  the^  prospect 
of  still  more  in  the  future. 

His  mother  had  always  lived  in  the 
lonely  mountain  house  where  we  saw  her 
first,  despite  her  son's  oft-spoken  wish  that 
die  would  make  her  home  with  him.     For 

J  ears  he  had  urged  her  repeatedly  to  leave 
er  home,  to  live,  with  him,  always  with 
the  same  answer — that  she  was  too  old 
to  change,  and  was  fond  of  the  old  house ; 
till  one  day,  soon  after  he  had  first  gone  to 
Longford,  when  he  had  as  usual  broached 
the  subject : 

*'  I  say,  mother,  you  might  just  as  well 
come  and  keep  house  for  me  in  Longford.'' 

i(  Why,  dear ! "  she  asked  quietly. 

"  Why,  because  I  am,  well,  not  exactly 
'a  lone  widder,'  but  just  in  the  same 
plight  Man  was  not  made  to  live  alone, 
you  know,  mother  mine,  and  why  should 
II" 

"  Why  don't  you  marry,  and  so  obtain  a 
companion !  "  said  his  motfier  laugliingly. 

''Marry — IV'  Desmond  shook  his 
head  with  a  droll  look  of  dismay.  '*  Why 
must  I  be  condemned  to  marry  when  I 
have  a  mother  who  could  do  just  as  well, 
if  she  only  would ) " 

'<  Silly  boy !  Wait  till  you  fall  in  love 
with  some  one,  and  then  see  what  you  will 
say  about  marriage  i " 

"  I'm  quite  content  to  wait  Well,  now, 
will  you  be  agreeable  and  come ! " 

'^Demie,  I ^ would  rather  not  come;  I 
am  very  fond  of  this  house;  you  don't 
know  how  I  love  it  It  has  always  been 
my  home." 

"Do  you  love  the  house  or  me  besti" 
quoth  her  son. 

"My  dear,  how  can  you  say  such 
tUngs!"  she  cried  reproachfully.  '*Yoa 
know  you  are  all  I  have  in  the  world  to 
care  for." 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  cannot  enjoy  at 
one  and  the  same  time  my  society  and  the 
occupation  of  your  house — and  you  say 
vou  prefer  me  to  the  house — why  not  be 
I^cal  and  have  me  f ''  pursued  Desmond, 
with  calm  pertinacity.  '*Come,  moUier, 
there's  some  other  reason  why  you  don't 
want  to  leave  the  house.     What  is  it ) " 

The  colour  flooded  Mrs.  O'Hara's  pale 
face,  as  she  strove  in  vain  to  meet  her 
son's  look. 
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<'  What  other  reason  should  there  be  f " 
she  faltered  at  last.  ''Don't  worry  me,  dear." 

''Tell  me  what  it  is/'  Desmond  an- 
swered in  that  quiet,  masterful  tone  of  his, 
which  gained  most  people  to  his  will,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  his  mother  gave  way. 

''I — I  cannot  go  away  from  here, 
Demie/'  she  said  faintly.  <<You  will 
think^  I  am  weak,  and  without  pride,  but 
I  believe  that — that  some  day — he  will 
come  back  to  me,  here." 

Desmond's  arm  fell  from  round  her,  and 
with  an  angry  oath : 

"I  guessed  as  muchl  I  knew  it  all 
along!  Mother,  mother,  how  is  it  that 
you  don't  hate  him  as  I  do  )  What  awful 
power  of  forgiveness  is  there  in  your 
nature  that  you  can  love  him  still — love 
him,  and  wait  for  his  return  as  though  he 
had  never  wronged  you  in  leaving  you  to 
battle  with  the  world  alone  but  for  a  boy 
whose  best  efforts  could  do  nothing  for 
years  to  help  you)  There,  mother,"  he 
went  on,  seeing  his  mother's  frightened 
face,  "I  have  said  more  than  I  should 
have  done,  but  I  feel  strongly  about  it; 
you  must  forgive  me  and  forget  what  I 
have  said,  and  I  will  not  press  you  again 
to  leave  here.  But  I  cannot  forgive  mm; 
I  hate  him,  and  shall  always  do  so,  and, 
while  I  live,  if  I  can  help  it,  he  shall  never 
see  you  again." 

Mrs.  0*Hara  said  no  more,  knowing 
that  his  hatred  was  too  deeply  rooted  ever 
to  die  out,  and  that  the  subject  had  better 
not  be  mentioned  between  them. 

'*  Desmond,  will  you  come  to  church 
with  mef"  Mrs.  O'Hara  asked,  combg 
out  on  to  the  lawn  on  this  Sunday  morning 
I  have  alluded  to. 

Desmond  looked  round  in  lazy  surprise. 

"  Church  already  i "  he  repeated.  <'  All 
right  1  But  you  don't  want  to  start  now, 
do  you !    It's  not  nearly  timoi'^ 

"  Well,  it  isn't  quite  time,  but  Toby  is 
at  the  gate,  and  I  can't  keep  him  waiting, 
you  know." 

Toby  was  the  pony,  whom  Mra  0*Hara 
cherished  as  a  dear  old  friend,  and  would 
never  let  her  son  replace  with  a  better. 
He  had  many  little  peculiarities,  some  of 
which  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
dispensed  with,  such  as  refusing  obstinately 
to  ascend  a  hill  with  a  greater  weight  than 
he  was  accustomed  to  at  his  heels,  and 
stoppiug  occasionally  to  nibble  the  grass 
by  me  roadside,  despite  all  remonstrance ; 
but  his  mistress  loved  him,  and  forgave  all 
his  little  ways  affectionately. 


Desmond  laughed  at  the  solicitude  for 
the  pony. 

"Well,  you  drive  on  slowly;  I  shall 
soon  catch  you  up,  and  then  I'll  make  old 
Toby  put  tne  pace  on." 

Insh  Protestant  churches  in  country 
districts  are  not  remarkable  for  good 
singing,  or  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
eloquence  of  their  clergy,  and  Desmond's 
attention  wandered  a  good  deal  during  the 
somewhat  long  service.  He  looked  about 
him  for  all  the  people  he  knew,  noted  their 
presence  or  absence,  and  was  just  beginning 
to  regret  his  big  chair  and  pipe  in  the  sun- 
shine at  home,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a 
face  that  seemed  strange  to  him,  and  yet 
withal  oddly  familiar,  as  if  he  had  seen  it 
and  known  it  years  ago.  It  was  a  woman's 
face,  or  rather  a  girl's,  a  face  framed  in  a 
wavy  mass  of  red-gold  hab,  which  the  sun 
as  it  shone  through  the  stained  -  glass 
windows  turned  into  a  perfect  aureole  of 
gold.  That  hair  somehow  fascinated  him, 
for  look  where  he  would,  his  eyes  always 
returned  to  it,  caught  by  the  gleam  of  the 
golden  mass  under  the  tiny  hat  the  girl 
wore. 

Even  long  sermons  come  to  an  end,  and 
as  the  congregation  filed  slowly  down  the 
narrow  aisle,  Desmond  found  opportunity 
to  whisper  to  his  mother  an  enquiry  about 
the  unknown  girl. 

"  Mother,  who  is  that  girl  f  There,  she's 
only  just  in  front ! " 

••Where?  What  girU"  asked  Mrs. 
O'Hara,  not  unreasonably,  for  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  girls  were  in  front  of  them,  and 
her  son's  definition  had  been  hardly  precise. 

"  Why,  there,  of  course,"  muttered  Des- 
mond, crossly.  ''Just  in  front  with  the 
old  man,    She's  got  a  white  dress  on." 

"  Oh,  I  see  I  Her  name  is  Mara 
Haynes." 

•'Mara  Haynes,"  repeated  Desmond 
slowly,  his  eyes  on  the  graceful  figure  in 
front.  ''A  pretty  name  and  a  pretty 
owner.  She's  the  loveliest  girl  I  ever 
saw,"  he  added,  half  to  himself. 

.*^She  is  very  pretty,"  agreed  his  miother; 
"but  I  don't  know  tiiht  I  admire  her  so 
very  much,  Demie.  That  is  her  father 
with  her.  They  have  only  come  here  for 
the  summer,  and  are,  I  fancy,  very  poor." 

"  Do  you  know  them  t" ' 

"Only  slightly.  I  don't  care  to  make 
new  friends,  you  know,  so  I  never  called. 
But  I  met  them  at  the  Rector's  one  day." 

"Tou  shall  introduce  me,"  said  Des- 
mond decidedly,  "  I  should  like  to  know 
them." 
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Mrs.  O'Hara  agreed  meekly,  knowfng 
by  experience  that  when  Desmond  wanted 
anythmg  he  never  rested  till  he  got  it| 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  necessary  words 
were  spoken,  and  he  was  walking  side  by 
side  with  Mbs  Haynes  along  the  road. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her, 
Demie  ? "  asked  Mrs.  O'Hara,  some  ten 
minntes  later,  as  Desmond  helped  her  into 
the  car  that  was  waiting  for  them,  and 
persuaded  Toby  to  make  a  start 

He  laughed  jokingly. 

**  Why,  what  sort  of  an  opinion  do  you 
expect  me  to  pronounce  after  only  a  few 
minutes'  acquaintance!  But  one  thing 
Tm  sure  of.  She's  the  most  beautiful  girl 
I  ever  met.  Now,  then,  Toby,  get  on,  old 
man.  You  needn't  pretend  that  this  is  aUiL" 

CHAPTER  n. 

"  Desmond  1  Desmond  !  stop  one  mo- 
ment ! " 

Mrs.  O'Hara  ran  downstairs  and  out 
through  the  open  hall-door,  where  Desmond 
was  standing,  examining  a  small  fishing- 
rod. 

"  What's  the  matter,  mother )  Of  course 
I'll  stop  as  long  as  you  please.  There's  no 
hurry." 

"  Where  are  you  going  1    Fishing  1 " 

*^Vm  going  to  give  Miss  Haynes  a 
lesson,"  answered  Desmond,  his  attention 
still  concentrated  on  the  rod.  "  She  says 
she  wants  to  learn  how  to  cast,  and,  of 
course,  I  offered  to  lend  her  a  rod." 

«Do  you  really  want  to  go  today, 
Demie)  Can't  you  put  it  off?  The 
Morley  girls  are  coming  here  to  have  tea, 
and  they  will  think  you  might  have  been 
in  to  meet  them.  And  you  see  so  much 
of  Miss  Haynes." 

Desmond  put  his  hand  on  his  mother's 
shoulder  with  a  laugh  and  pretended  look 
of  dismay,  but  the  colour  had  rushed  to 
his  face  at  her  last  allusion. 

<<  My  dear  mother,  why  should  you  doom 
me  to  such  "an  afternoon  of  martyrdom ) 
Of  all  the  girls  I  know,  those  Morleys  are 
about  the  most  uninteresting.  Besides, 
Miss  Haynes  has  promised  to  go  this 
afternoon.  I  could  hardly  draw  back, 
could  I  ?  Perhaps  I'll  come  back  in  time 
to  do  the  civU  to  the  Morleya  I  must  be 
off  now,  so  good-bye." 

''Very  well,"  she  assented  smiling;  but 
the  smile  faded,  and  a  look  of  anxiety  came 
in  its  place  as  she  watched  him  out  of 
sight.  It  was  always  Miss  Haynes  now, 
Desmond  never  seemed  happy  away  from 
her  side. 


Three  weeks  had  gone  by,  and  he  was 
still  lingering  on  at  home,  oblivious  of  time 
and  everything  else,  save  the  one  face  that 
had  grown  to  be  aQ  the  world  to  him, 
whose  owner  heTloved,  even  on  this  short 
acquaintance,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
object  He  had  seen  Mara  Haynes  very 
often  during  those  three  weeks,  had  ridden, 
walked,  sung  duets  with  her,  till  it  seemed 
as  though  memory  could  date  no  further 
back  than  the  day  on  which  he  met  her,  for 
he  could  imagine  no  life  now  without  her. 

And  Mara  encouraged  him,  drew  him 
on  in  the  most  delicate,  irresistible  way 
imaginable  till  she  saw  that  she  had  him 
hopelessly  in  her  toils.  She  knew  that  of 
all  her  adorers,  and  they  had  been  many, 
none  had  loved  her  so  deeply  and  absorb- 
ingly as  this  man.  Shoidd  she  marry  hlml 
Should  she  make  him  happy  or  miserable  f 
Either  way  it  would  be  amusing,  for  he 
would  do  nothing  by  halves,  he  would  be 
so  intensely  happy,  or  so  utterly  miser- 
able; and  Mara  was  something  of  a  dis- 
sector of  human  nature,  and  strong  emotion 
interested  her,  as  it  usually  does  people 
who  are  themselves  incapable  of  it.  But 
she  soon  made  up  her  mind  that  when 
Blake  proposed  to  her  she  would  accept 
him.  She  probably  would  never  make  a 
better  match,  and  possibly  would  not  do 
as  well  again.  So  he  always  found  himself 
welcome  at  her  side. 

Desmond  meanwhile  walked  on  fast, 
eagerness  and  impatience  visible  in  face 
and  stride.  Did  not  every  moment  seem 
wasted  that  was  spent  away  from  herf 
He  stopped  at  last  at  the  little  house  in 
the  valley  where  Mara  and  her  father  were 
living,  and  his  eyes  lighted  up,  for  in  the 
doorway  Mara  was  steading. 

'*  I  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  she 
cried ;  '<  you  promised  to  take  me  fish&ig  at 
four  o'clock,  and  it's  half-past  now.  Is  not 
that  disgraceful  f " 

<*  Am  I  really  so  late  f "  asked  Desmond 
contritely.  ''  I  tiiought  I  was  in  time ; 
but  at  any  rate  I  am  ttie  chief  sufferer." 

<*  Why !  I  don't  agree  to  thai  I  have 
been  waiting  for  half  an  hour." 

<^  And  I  have  lost  half  an  hour  of  your 
society,"  retorted  Desmond,  who,  like  a 
genuine  Irishman,  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  pretty  thing  to  say. 

Mara  shook  her  head  laughing. 

*'  Blarney  for  ever !  It  is  a  good  tiling 
that  I  know  you  too  well  by  this  time  to 
believe  in  you.  WeU,  shall  we  start  at 
once ) " 
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Bat  when  they  had  reached  the  trout 
stream,  Mara  did  not  display  any  great 
enttmsiasm  over  the  fishing  she  had  been 
so  anxious  to  learn.  It  was  too  hot,  she 
said,  and  the  fly,  instead  of  alightbg 
neatly  in  the  place  where  it  was  meant  to 
go,  would  invariably  catch  with  most  fly- 
like  obstinacy  either  on  a  rock  or  branch, 
or  even  occaaionally  in  Mara's  dress. 

She  put  down  the  rod  at  last  im- 
patiently. 

<'  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  do  it !  Why 
won't  that  stupid  fly  go  right  f  I  had  no 
idea  fishing  was  so  difficult." 

"  Most  things  are  difficult  till  you  know 
how  to  do  them,"  quoth  Desmond  senten- 
tiously.  "Don't  give  up,  Miss  Haynes. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  we 
cannot  do  or  get  if  we  only  try  hard 
enough." 

Mara  looked  at  him  curiously. 

«  Do  you  really  think  so  1  Well,  did 
you  never  fail  in  getting  or  doing  any- 
thbg ) " 

Blake  laughed. 

"  You'll  think  me  a  conceited  ass,"  he 
said  frankly;  "but,  honestly,  I  don't 
think  I  ever  did.  Everything  I  ever 
tried  for  I  have  got  in  the  end,  just 
because  I  will  not  be  beaten.  It's  merely 
a  question  of  dogged  obstinacy,  you 
know." 

'*H'ml"  sdd  Miss  Haynes  reflectively. 
"Well,  perhaps  it  may  answer  for  you, 
but  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  with 
every  one.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
if  I  fish  till  Doomsday  that  fly  will  never 
go  anywhere  but  where  it  ought  not  to  go, 
so  I  shall  try  no  more.  Now,  don't  lecture 
on  perseverance,  but  let  us  talk  comfort- 
ably. It  is  really  too  hot  to  fish,"  she 
added,  smiling  at  him  in  a  beseeching  way 
that  would  have  made  it  hard  for  a  man 
to  lecture  her  on  anything. 

"  One  moment,  then,  while  I  take  the 
fly  o£E^  Will  you  come  out  again,  some 
day  soon,  and  have  another  try  at  it  f " 

"  I  don't  know,"  sdd  Mara  with  a  sigh. 
"Perhaps  we  may  not  stay  here  much 
longer." 

Desmond  dropped  the  line,  and  wheeled 
round  to  face  her. 

'*  Going  I"  he  repeated.  "But  not 
yet!" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mara  again. 
"Father  wants  to  get  back  to  Galway, 
where  we  live.  You  see,  he  only  came  on 
some  business  of  the  gentleman  he  is  agent 
for,  and  it  is  nearly  done  now.  So  I'm 
afraid  we  shall  have  to  go  soon." 


"  You  shall  not  go ! "  he  muttered,  and 
in  a  quick  moment  of  fanpulse  his  arms  were 
round  her,  and  the  golden  head  pressed 
against  his  shoulder.  "  You  shall  not  go  ! 
Mara,  you  must  stay — stay  with  me !  I 
cannot  live  without  you  1 " 

For  a  moment  she  was  motionless,  for 
he  had  taken  her  by  surprise,  then  she 
wrenched  herself  away  from  him  and  burst 
into  a  mocking  peal  of  laughter. 

"Well,  that  was  unexpected!  How 
dare  you  embrace  me  in  that  manner,  Mr. 
Blake)" 

"  Forgive  me  ! "  he  cried.  "  I  ought  not 
to  have  done  it,  but  I  hardly  knew  any- 
thing, except  that  I  couldn't  let  you  go 
from  me.  You  must  have  seen  I  loved 
you^  Mara.  You  are  not  really  angry,  are 
you  1 " 

The  girl  sat  down  coolly  on  the  grass, 
her  self-possession  restored.  She  had 
planned  that  he  should  propose  to  her — 
had  even  known  that  he  could  not  hear 
her  mention  her  departure  without  betray- 
ing himself,  but  although  she  meant  to 
accept  him,  she  was  determined  to  make 
him  pay  first  for  having  caught  her  in  his 
arms  in  that  tumultuous  way. 

"  And  so  you  consider  that  I  am  to  know 
by  instinct  when  I  am  beloved,  and  so 
submit  to  any  indiscriminate  caresses  on 
the  ground  that  this  or  that  person  has  an 
unspoken  affection  for  me.    Is  that  it  1 " 

"  Don't  joke  now,  I  can't  bear  it ! "  sdd 
Blake  shortly,  as  he  sat  down  on  the 
ground  by  her  side,  and  looked  gravely 
into  the  beautiful,  satirical  face.  "  Mara, 
you  are  cruel  to  play  with  me.  Don't  you 
see  that  your  answer  means  life  or  death  to 
me  f  I  hardly  dare  to  think  of  what  life 
might  be  with  you,  and  without  you^it 
would  be  worse  than  death  ! " 

"  And  so  I  am  to  decide  whether  it  is 
to  be  life  or  death — ^that  is,  life  with  me 
or  life  without  me,"  sdd  Mara  smilingly. 
"  What  if  I  say  that  it  is  to  be— with- 
out me  f "  she  ended. 

Blake  suddenly  reached  towards  her, 
and  held  her  arm  in  a  grip  that  frightened 
and  almost  hurt  her. 

"Do  you  know  what  a  man's  love  is, 
that  you  trifle  with  It  in  this  way  t "  he 
bM,  in  a  low  voice.  "I  am  no  boy  to  be 
played  with.  Answer  me,  Mara^  now,  at 
once." 

"No^  thenl"  cried  the  girl  angrily. 
"Since  you  want  your  answer  so  iMKlly, 
take  it.  I  will  not  marry  you,  just  because 
you  all  but  order  me  to  do  so.    No  I " 

His  hand  dropped  from  her  arm,  and  a 
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look  cAme  into  his  eyes  that  made  even 
Mara  Haynop,  practised  coqaette  as  she 
was  and  nied  to  these  scenes,  feel  sorry. 

''Yon  refnse  met"  he  said  slowly. 
''Mara,  forgive  me  for  my  impatiencOi 
and  do  not  answer  me  hastily.  Yon  can- 
not mean  it.    Yon  are  saying  it  to  try  me." 

"  What  a  dreadfully  conceited  speech  1 '' 
said  Mara  provokingly.  "  Is  it,  then,  so 
absolutely  impossible  that  any  woman 
dhoald  refuse  yoal" 

"  For  the  last  time,  do  yon  mean  it  1 " 
he  repeated  steadily. 

"  Why  should  I  not  mean  it  f "  persisted 
Mara  stoutly.  "  I  will  say  '  No '  again,  if 
I  was  not  explicit  enough." 

Desmond  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
for  a  few  moments,  then  he  raised  it  and 
looked  at  her. 

**  I  don't  know  why  you  should  torture 
me  like  this,"  he  said  slowly,  "  nor  why  you 
should  have  flirted  with  me,onIy  to  bring  me 
to  this ;  for  you  have  flirted  with  me,  Mara. 
You  have  led  me  to  think  that  you  loved 
me;  you  have  never  discouraged  me  till 
now.  And  I  aak  you  now  to  tell  me  why 
you  have  done  it." 

She  stole  one  glance  at  his  grave,  set 
face,  and  then  looked  down,  her  fingers 
idly  pulling  the  grass  at  her  side.  She  had 
punished  him  enough. 

<*You — you  were  so  impulsive,"  she 
faltered.  **  You  ought  not  to  have  done 
what  you  did." 

Blake  bent  towards  her,  a  sudden  hope 
in  his  eyep. 

"  Are  you  still  angry  with  me  for  that ) 
Is  it  out  of  anger  that  you  have  hurt  me 
so  cruelly  1  Ob,  Mara,  forgive  me.  Take 
back  what  you  have  said.  If  you  have 
not  been  deceiving  me^  if  you  care  ever  so 
little  for  me,  tell  me  now." 

tSaxsk  did  not  reply,  only  bent  her  head 
lower  and  lower,  but  something  in  her 
downcast  face  made  Desmond  bend  closer 
to  her,  and  take  the  hand  that  was  nearest 
to  him. 

"  Tell  me,  Mara,"  he  whispered.  "  Oh, 
my  darUng,  if  you've  any  pity,  don't  keep 
me  in  this  suspense ! " 

The  girl  suddenly  lifted  her  head,  and 
smiled  straight  into  his  eyes. 


*'  Yon  have  conquered  1  Yes,  I  do  love 
you,  Desmond.    I  was  only  cross  before." 

Did  she  love  him  as  his  arms  closed 
round  her,  and  his  lips  met  hers  1  Did  she 
love  him  as  she  saw  his  face  then,  and  heard 
his  passionate,  half  broken  words  1  For  a 
moment  she  thought  so,  then  she  laughed 
to  herself  at  the  idea,  and  watched  with  a 
sort  of  indulgent  amusement  her  lover's 
joy,  thinkinff  meanwhile  of  what  idiocy  a 
man  is  capable  when  he  is  in  love.  Then 
she  thought  of  the  relief  it  would  be  to 
marry  hhn  and  escape  from  the  poverty 
that  had  oppressed  her  all  her  life ;  but  no 
thought  occurred  to  her  mind  of  the  man 
who  gave  her  a  love  as  mighty  as  it  was 
true  and  chivalrotts. 

«Why  did  you  refuse  me  at  firsts 
Mara ) "  Desmond  asked  presently. 

"I  suppose  because  I  was  angry  with 
you,"  she  answered. 

*' What  a  bad  reason!  Was  that  it  1  You 
nearly  broke  my  heart  in  those  few  minutes, 
Mara.  Was  that  punishment  enough  for 
my  offence  1" 

''Did  you  care  as  much  as  that)  Bat  I 
was  so  angry,  I  almost  hated  you." 

''Have  you  forgiven  me  now!"  he 
whispered. 

She  laughed  as  she  answered : 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  must  forgive  you  now. 
But  you  are  repeating  the  offence." 

He  laughed,  too,  as  he  held  her  the  clbser. 

"Then  if  you  have  forgiven  me,  kiss 
me."  He  bent  his  head  down  to  her,  and 
his  face  grew  almost  white  with  intensity 
as  she  gave  him  the  caress  he  asked  for. 
"Darling !"  he  muttered,  "may  Heaven^deal 
with  you  as  you  deal  with  my  love,  and 
keep  you  true  to  me !  For  if  you  fail  me  I 
shaUdiel" 

Just  for  a  moment  she  forgot  herself, 
forgot  her  indifference  and  worldliness,  and 
cold,  hard  selfishness,  and  only  realised 
with  a  crushing  sense  of  unworthiness  the 
great  strength  and  the  passionate  devotion 
of  the  man  she  had  promised.to  marry.  She 
was  nearer  loving  him  then'  than  she  ever 
had  been  or  ever  would  be  again ;  but  the 
moment  passed,  and  with  it  the  only  real 
impulse  of  tenderness  she  had  ever  felt. 
Mara  was  herself  again  1 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.  IN  THE  LANE. 
Abthur  NudENT  ir&8  not  entirely  vith- 
oat  a  conBoience ;  bull  from  b  child  he  had 
lacked  the  poww  to  torn  awa;  from  any- 
thing that  leemed  pleasant,  and  now 
hooonr  was  not  atrong  enough  to  hold 
him  back  from  a  flirtation  with  a  pretty 

§IrL  Only  a  flirtation ;  he  did  not  admit 
tie  thought  of  having  embarked  on 
A  greai  flood  that  nbicla  me  to  the  «e». 
He  saw  no  harm  in  looks  and  words  that 
Mi^gie,  shocked,  terrified,  enchanted, 
might  take  in  their  follett  meaning.  In  his 
heart,  too,  in  spite  of  all  that  Poppy  was,  of 
her  generoni  sonl  and  her  beaDtifttl  old 
home,  he  considered  himself  a  tricked  and 
injured  man,  quite  joatified  In  taking  any 
distraction  he  could  find  by  the  way. 
Bat,  playing  as  he  did  with  edged  toou, 
he  had  no  idea  of  destroying  himself 
or  anybody  else.  He  would  not,  In  fact, 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  the  Ine- 
sistible  attraction  which  drew  him  to 
Maggie  meant  anything  more  than  fae  had 
experienced  twenty  times  before.  That 
dtxmmitances  made  tMs  special  flirtation 
specially  awkward,  apedally  dishonourable, 
was  ceitsinly  anfortnnatej  bat  yet  he 
thonght  of  it  as  only  a  flfrtation,  more 
amnslDg,  more  exciting  than  niaal,  jost 
because  more  dangeroDs.  He  did  not  ^et 
know,  or  let  himself  know,  that  his  feeling 
for  this  girl  already  deserred  a  stronger 
name,  or  that  their  first  meeting  in  the 
wood  had  been,  in  fact,  a  eiMt. 
With  the  careless  bnpnlaiTeness  which 


was  part  of  hisnatnre^generallyao  softened 
oS  by  an  Idle  gentleness  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  that  only  tliose  who  knew  him 
well  were  aware  of  it — Arthar  could  not 
resist  talking  abont  Maggie  to  the  Bector 
as  they  walked  on,  any  more  than  he  h&d 
resisted  talking  aboat  her  to  Poppy  in 
their  drive,  an  hoar  or  two  bafore.  He 
began  pitying  the  girl  for  the  desolate  life 
she  mast  lead  with  her  old  grandfather. 

The  Bector  answered  rather  shortly 
that  they  were  happy  enongh  together. 

Arthar  then  snggested  that  It  was  an 
awkward  position  for  a  girl  like  that, 
"pretty  enough  to  ba  anybody."  Perhaps 
Poppy's  kindness  liad  not  been  qaite  the 
wisest  Uiing ;  becauie  of  courie  she  mast 
stick  to  the  poor  girl — she  coold  not  make 
her  nnliappy  by  throwing  her  over.  It 
w>s  awfully  diffiouU. 

The  Eaotor  was  not  at  all  mcllned  to 
discuss  either  Maggie's  position  or  Poppy's 
wisdom  with  this  yoong  man,  whose  words 
remindedhim  onpleasantlyof  Mrs.  Nugent'a 
remarks  aboat  other  yoong  men,  and  her 
fdlaslon  to  pretty  housemaids.  He  observed 
more  drily  still  that  he  saw  no  particular 
awkwardness  in  Miss  Farraut's  position, 
which  was  not  such  as  to  make  her  de- 
pendent on  anybody.  Porpbyria'e  personal 
influence  had  been  very  good  for  her.  No 
one  would  ever  do  a  kindaeia  if  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  and  think  of  all  the  far- 
oS  conseqaencee. 

"  Poppy  is  rather  worried  about  her, 
though,"  said  Arthur.  "  She  is  afraid  she 
may  fancy  herself  neglected." 

"Is  sbet"  said  Mr.  Csntillon.  "We 
must  hope  that  Mtas  Farrant  is  capable  of 
taking  care  of  herself,  Thank  yon,  Gsptain 
Nngent.  Here  Is  the  bridge.  Now  I  will 
say  good  night,  and  I  hope  you  will  hurry 
back  out  of  this  damp  air.     Much  obliged 
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for  your  kind  escort — and — well,  good 
night" 

Arthur  insiated  on  following  him  aeroM 
the  narrow  bridge.  "  Miia  Latimer  won't 
be  satisfied  if  I  don't,"  he  sdd  lightly. 

The  Bector  thanked  him  again,  bat  said 
nothing  mora  The  yoong  man  retreated 
across  the  bridge  and  tiie  meadow  as 
qaickly  as  his  best  friends  coold  have 
wished,  while  the  Bector  climbed  the 
slope  to  his  garden  rather  slowly  and 
thonghtfolly. 

Maffgie's  tears,  everybody's  opinion,  the 
absurd  fact  that  even  Porphyria's  future 
husband  chose  already  to  interest  himself 
in  her  friendships,  in  Bryans  affairs — all 
this  made  a  sertes  of  tiresome  impressions 
on  the  Bector's  mind.  Yet  he  really  did 
not  know  why  Arthur's  remarks  had  been 
so  YBTv  disagreeable  to  him.  ''^Good- 
naturealy  meant,  of  course."  And,  after 
all,  it  had  been  nice  of  the  young  fellow  to 
walk  home  with  him.  Still  nicer  of  Fanny 
to  suggest  it.    Dear  Fanny  1 

Arthur  walked  back  down  the  quiet 
road,  seeing  nobody,  except  some  man,  a 
good  deal  in  advance  of  him,  who  went  in 
at  the  back  gates  of  the  Court  He  was  a 
little  nervous  at  passing  under  the  high 
walls  and  barred  windows  of  Church 
Corner;  but  all  was  silent  and  still  He 
turned  down  the  green  lane,  passed  the 
gate  into  the  wood,  and  walked  a  few  yards 
further,  to  the  comer  of  the  garden  wiJl 
where  she  had  disappeared,  without  seeing 
anything  of  Maggie.  His  first  impression 
was  that  she  had  not  waited  for  1dm,  and 
he  muttered  an  angry  word.  Coming  close 
to  the  wall,  he  saw  the  rough  steps  which 
she  and  Poppy  crossed  so  often.  He  was 
about  to  sprhig  up  them,  to  venture 
into  the  dark  garden  in  search  of  her, 
when  she  came  forward  suddenly  from  the 
shadow  of  the  poplars  just  below. 

Arthur  went  up  to  her  and  took  her 
hand,  but  she  withdrew  it  instantly,  and 
stood  before  him  with  her  arms  folded  and 
her  head  erect,  not  at  all  like  a  creature 
that  wanted  pity. 

"  Captain  Nugent,  why  did  you  ask  me 
to  wait  for  you  here  f " 

Arthur  was  a  little  disconcerted,  but 
not  much.  Somehow  it  struck  him  that 
this  little  pose  and  speech  had  been  pre- 
pared while  she  waited. 

*'Are  you  angry  with  met"  he  said 
very  gently. 

"  Of  course  I  am." 

"But  whyl  Was  it  so  wrong!  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  something, 


and  I  never  see  you  alone,  so  what  was  I 
to  do  f  You  don't  mind,  really  1  I  have 
not  offended  youl  It  isn't  late.  We 
might  have  met  acoidentallyi  as  we  did 
in  the  wood  that  first  day." 

Maggie  shook  her  head. 

"What  am  I  to  tell  youf"  she  said. 
''  I  must  go  in  directly." 

The  tone  of  her  voice  was  already  a 
little  softer.  She  was  too  much  excited 
and  frightened  in  those  strange  moments 
quite  to  know  irtiat  she  was  doing ;  but 
she  was  also  clever  enough  to  h<Md  her 
own  to  a  certain  extent.  It  would  be 
absurd,  she  felt,  as  well  as  impossible,  to 
turn  away  entirely  and  refuse  to  answer 
him,  when  she  had  already  yielded  so  far 
as  to  wait  for  him  in  the  lane. 

^'  I  am  afraid  somebody  may  pass,"  said 
Arthur.  "  Would  the  wood  be  safer — or 
are  you  afraid  of  the  darki  I'm  awfully 
fond  of  the  wood,  you  know," 

"  Nobody  will  pass,"  said  Maggie,  stand- 
ing still  in  the  same  attitude. 

^ut  a  shiver  passed  over  her  from  head 
to  feet,  and  she  bit  her  lips  and  clenched 
her  fingers  that  he  might  not  know  ft  as 
he  stood  there  looking  at  her.  His  silence 
was  more  trying  than  his  words. 

"Make  haste,  please,"  she  said.  *'I 
must  go." 

"  Don't  be  unkind,"  said  Arthur.  <*  Your 
grandfather  thinks  you  are  at  the  Court" 

"Yes.  I  am  deceiving  him,"  the  girl 
said.    "  And  you " 

Arthur  staribed  a  little  at  the  sudden 
passion  in  her  voice,  which  flashed  out  in 
those  few  words  like  a  flame.  Her  meaning 
was  not  difficult  to  understand,  but  he 
could  and  did  ignore  it 
'  « I  only  want  to  ask  you,''  he  said, 
coming  a  step  nearer,  "  why  you  look  so 
unhappy  t  Do  you  know,  you  are  awfully 
changed  since  I  saw  you  first.  When  you 
met  me  that  day  in  the  wood  I  thought 
you  were  just  as  happy  as  you  were 
?:eautiful.  Whose  fault  is  it)  When  a 
woman  is  like  you — beautiful,  lovelyi  sweet 
— she  ought  to  have  nothing  to  trouble 
her,  ought  she ! " 

Maggie  could  neither  speak  nor  move. 
The  sudden  instinct  of  anger  with  him  and 
herself  had  died  down ;  even  the  excite- 
ment of  that  meeting  had  died  down,  and 
she  only  4£new  that  she  was,  as  he  sdd, 
unhappy.  But  then  it  was  such  hopeless 
misery,  so  utterly  beyond  curing;  and 
every  word  he  said,  every  minute  he 
stayed,  only  made  it  ten  times  worse. 

"Ob,    you    forget,"    she    murmured; 
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and  she  hardly  knew  that  Arthar  was 
holding  her  hand  again. 

"  Is  that  my  answer  t  No,  I  don't  forget 
If  I  did  I  shouldn't  care,  should  I  f  Whose 
fault  is  itf  Tell  me,  is  it  mine!  Tell 
me !  Dear,  what  is  the  use  of  pretending 
not  to  understand  each  other  1 " 

'*  You  are  mistaken — I  don't  understand 
you/'  stammered  Maggie. 

''  You  can't  look  me  in  the  face  and  say 
that" 

'^What  do  you  mean?  I  have  been 
rather  low,"  she  went  on  quickly,  with  a 
sort  of  nervous  terror.  *'It  was  only 
because  I  felt  lonely.  Ob,  I  was  very 
stupid  1  I  wanted — but  if  you  don't  know 
I  can't  explain.    What  shall  I  do  1" 

'*  My  dear  child,  don't  I  know  9  More 
than  you  do  yourself,  perhaps.  Why  am 
I  unhappy  too  1 " 

"  You  are  not  unhappy !  Ob,  what  shall 
Idol'f 

'^  I  am  though — miserable.  You  might 
be  a  little  sorry  for  me,  Maggie." 

^<  What  shall  I  do  1 "  the  girl  murmured 
once  again. 

''Love  me,"  Arthur  whispered,  so  low 
that  she  only  just  heard  it  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  began  to  sob. 

Poor  Maggie !  It  is  pitiful  when  love 
comes  into  a  girl's  life  in  such  a  shape  as 
this.  She  had  had  her  dreams  like  other 
girls,  and  plenty  of  them.  She  had  studied 
the  subject  a  little  in  books,  and  far  more 
in  her  own  young  imagination.  Otherwise 
she  knew  nothing.  The  only  young  man 
who  had  ever  come  into  her  life  at  all 
intimately— Greoffrey  Thome,  in  the  last 
few  weeks — was  too  quiet,  too  matter-of- 
fact,  too  much  wrapped  up  in  tiis  art,  to  be 
made  a  subject  of  romance.  But  since  she 
met  Arthur  Nugent  in  the  wood,  and  saw 
the  admiration  in  his  eyes,  he  had  filled 
every  thought  of  her  foolish  young  mind. 
She  listened  for  his  footstep  and  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  and  yet  shrank  from  them ; 
she  would  not  meet  his  eyes,  though  know- 
hig  well  enough  how  often  they  sought 
hers.  The  temporary  loss  of  her  friend 
gave  her  a  good  excuse  for  being  unhappy; 
and  here  we  deceived  herself  a  little,  as 
well  as  other  peopla  Honestly,  she  would 
Beyer  have  believed  that  she  could  be  false 
to  Poppy;  but  then  she  did  not  dream  that 
Arthur  was  capable  of  it  In  him  it  seemed 
shemr  madness;  in  herself,  wickedness 
beyond  imagination.  If  this  was  love — 
this  irresistible  power  that  made  her  listen 
to  Arthur,  that  made  his  presence  feel  like 
something  necessary  to  life — then   love,  | 


indeed,  was  very  far  from  being  anything 
happy  or  beautiful  It  was  a  strange 
mixture,  in  which  the  strongest  feeling 
might  almost  be  called  agony. 

For,  till  now,  the  deepest  a£fection  of 
which  Maggie's  nature  was  capable  had  been 
given  to  her  friend.  No  one  knew  Poppy 
better  than  she  did ;  no  one  had  loved  and 
honoured  her  more,  though  in  a  partly 
selfish  fashion.  In  this,  at  the  bottom  of 
things,  Maggie's  treason  was  even  deeper 
than  Arthur's. 

The  sobs  could  not  last  long,  for  his 
arm  stole  round  her  to  comfort  her,  and  in 
the  next  few  minutes  she  forgot  past  and 
future,  forgot  all  duty,  all  danger,  and  all 
the  impossibilities  that  hedged  them  both 
round.  She  did  not  even  think  of  any- 
thing that  was  to  follow  on  that  foolish, 
passing  time.  It  indeed  was  too  short 
for  words,  almost  for  thoughts.  Maggie 
lifted  her  head  with  a  sudden  start,  and 
struggled  back  from  the  arm  that  was 
holding  her. 

"  There's  somebody  coming  through  the 
wood." 

Arthur  let  her  go  without  a  word ;  she 
sprang  to  the  steps  and  vanished  into  the 
garden.  Lingering  a  moment  he  heard 
nothing,  and  was  inclined  to  distrust  the 
girl's  quick  ears.  Was  it  only  an  excuse 
the  little  gipsy  had  made  to  get  away  ? 

Then,  to  be  sure,  there  was  a  rustling 
of  leaves,  and  Arthur  started  off  suddenly 
in  a  violent  hurry,  for  he  must  not  be 
caught  standing  here,  and  the  lane  ended 
just  below.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
him  to  meet  this  person,  whoever  it  might 
be,  in  the  darkness  of  the  wood.  As  it 
was,  his  hesitation  brought  him  to  the 
gate  at  the  same  moment  that  a  man  came 
up  to  it,  touching  his  hat,  from  the  other 
side.  The  moon  was  brighter  now,  and 
Captain  Nugent  was  unmistakeable. 

The  man  who  met  him  was  an  under- 
keeper  belonging  to  the  Court,  a  smart 
young  fellow,  whom  Arthur  had  already 
noticed  once  or  twice. 

"Good  night,  Stokes.  Nice  evening. 
Are  you  going  home)"  he  said,  as  he 
passed  through  the  gate. 

«*  Yes,  sir." 

"  Where  do  you  live  1 " 

''  Sutton  Bryans,  sir." 

'*  In  one  of  Mr.  Thome's  houses  1 " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Ah !  well— nice  evening.  You  have  a 
longish  walk.  I  have  just  been  as  far  as 
the  foot-bridge  with  Mr.  Cantillon^not 
quite  safe  for  him  to  cross  at  night  by 
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himself.  By-the-byei  don't  yoa  thiok  that 
bridge  is  a  little  sbak^ ) " 

<*  I  haven't  noticed  it,  8!r." 

*'I  fancied  it  was,  rather.  Who  has 
that  field ! " 

"  Mr.  Ling,  sir." 

"  What,  the  farmer  at  the  other  end  of 
the  village  1 '' 

•*  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  Stokes,  I  most  not  keep  yoa 
now.  1  snppose  you  know  every  inch  of 
this  country.  I  shall  see  more  of  you  nexb 
week;  my  brother  and  some  friends  are 
coming  down  to  shoot  Bird  tells  me 
there  are  plenty  of  pheasants." 

**  Mr.  Bird's  taken  a  lot  of  pains  with 
them,  sir." 

<<So  have  yon,  I  expect  Are  yon 
married,  Stokes  1" 

»•  Yes,  sir." 

''Any  children) 

•'  Two  little  uns." 

'<  Much  trouble  with  poachers  % " 

Stokes  grinned  slightly  at  the  transition^ 
but  it  was  of  a  piece  with  other  oddities 
about  the  Captain  that  evening.  He 
seemed  to  be  talking  in  his  sleep — sharp, 
and  eager,  and  absent,  all  at  once.  Thus 
the  friendly  conversation  with  Stokes 
rather  missed  its  mark.  The  keeper  re- 
plied satisfactorily,  however,  and  the 
young  gentleman,  wishing  him  another 
Mendly  good  night,  put  a  couple  of  half- 
crowns  into  his  hand. 

**  One  for  each  of  the  young  ones/'  he 
said,  and  laughed. 

Stokes  thanked  him  and  walked  quickly 
away,  not  without  one  or  two  sharp  glances 
in  the  direction  from  which  he  very  well 
knew  that  Captain  Nugent  had  come.  He 
thought  *'8omethiDg  was  up,"  without 
quite  knowbg  what  or  why,  and  Arthur, 
by  his  foolish  present,  had  only  strength- 
ened the  impression.  And  to  set  brains 
working,  in  a  country  village,  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  set  tongues  wagging.  Stokes 
thought  about  it  all  the  way  home,  where 
he  arrived  with  his  hat  much  on  one  side, 
and  his  mouth  twisted  into  a  puzzled  and 
rather  distressed  whistle. 

On  the  next  evening,  about  the  same 
time,  when  the  work  of  the  day  was  done, 
Qeofirey  Thorne  sat  quietly  drawing  at  the 
table  in  the  old  liviDgroom  at  his  home. 
He  had  not  hunted  t£it  day.  His  father 
and  Frank  had  gone  to  Oxford,  and  were 
not  yet  in.  Lucy  and  the  dogs  sat  round 
the  blazing  fire,  which  glowed  and  flickered 
on  the  dark  oak  furniture  and  the  heavy 
raftered  roof  of  the  old  room. 


Lucy  was  knitting.  Sometimes  she 
looked  up  sharply  at  her  brother,  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  anxiety  in  these  keen 
glances.  Greoffrey  looked  tired  and  pale. 
He  had  accepted  his  fate  with  patience^ 
and  bore  it  well.  There  was  no  more 
resistance  or  rebellion ;  but  he  seemed  to 
be  settling  down  on  a  dead  level  of  low, 
quiet  spirits,  without  any  of  the  brfght- 
ness,  the  eagerness,  the  enthusiasm,  which 
had  belong^  to  him  before.  Lucy  sup- 
posed she  ought  to  be  glad  of  the  changOi 
but  it  made  her  angry. 

"They  have  made  an  old  man  of  him 
among  them  all,"  she  said  to  herself ;  and 
from  this  sweeping  accusation  she  did  not 
exclude  the  Sector.  You  may  advise  too 
much  patience,  too  much  self-forgetfolness, 
to  a  character  like  Geofi'rey's. 

Some  new  worry  that  evening  had 
evidently  attacked  Lucy,  and  could  be 
heard  in  the  hurried  click  of  her  needles. 

"  Geoff,"  she  said  suddenly,  ''  do  you  Qke 
Captain  Nugent) " 

"There  isn't  much  to  dislike,"  he  an- 
swered after  a  moment,  still  stooping  over 
his  drawing. 

"  You  think  him  a  fool  1" 

"No.  I  didn't  say  so.  Why  should  IT' 

"  Because  I'm  rather  afraid  he  is  one, 
and  something  worse  too." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Well,  listMi  to  this." 

Unchecked  by  his  frequent  exclamations 
of  disbelief  and  scorn,  she  went  on  to  tell 
him  a  singular  story.  It  had  all  come 
through  Annie  Stokes,  the  young  keeper's 
wife,  who  had  been  at  the  farm  that  day 
washing.  It  set  forth  how  Jim  Stokes, 
the  evening  before,  had  been  followed 
along  the  village  by  Captain  Nugent  The 
servants  at  the  Court  said  that  he  had 
walked  home  with  the  Hector  and  Miss 
Farrant  Evidently,  therefore,  when  Jim 
saw  him  first  he  was  coming  back  from  the 
Eector's  house,  and  they  had  dropped  Miss 
Farrant  on  their  way.  An  hour  later — it 
was  not  really  so  much — Jim  had  started 
home  through  the  wood  and  had  met 
Captain  Nugent  at  the  gate  leading  into 
the  blind  lane.  He  had  come  up  the  lane, 
not  down  it;  and  it  ended  in  a  mere  field- 
path,  a  few  yards  below  the  comer  steps 
that  led  into  Mr.  Farrant's  garden.  Where 
had  the  young  gentleman  been  all  that 
time  f  Jim  thought  him  rather  queer ;  he 
asked  him  a  lot  of  questions  in  a  hurry,  as 
if  he  did  not  care  for  the  answers,  but 
wanted  to  show,  as  Jim  expressed  it|  that 
he  was  "  all  there."    Finally  he  gave  him 
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five  ahillisgs,  and  hoped  to  see  more  of 
him  next  week. 

"  Five  Bhillings  is  hardly  enough  to  make 
a  man  hold  his  tongne,"  said  Lucy  with  a 
sneer. 

'<Bat  they  must  hold  their  tongues," 
Geoffrey  said,  staring  at  her. 

"  She  is  a  silly  girl,"  his  sister  went  on. 
*'  I  quite  expected  she  would  get  into  some 
scrape  some  day.  The  old  man  is  right  in 
wanting  a  steady  husband  for  her.  Every- 
body has  noticed  how  Captain  Nugent 
stares  at  her  in  church." 

**  But,  Lucy,  you  must  stop  them.  Not 
for  her  sake— don't  you  see  1 " 

"  Poor  thiDg !  Weil— there's  father,  so 
we  will  say  no  more  now,"  said  Lucy. 


JASMIN  :  TBE  BARBER,  POET,  AND 
EMINENT  PHILANTHROPIST. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 

To  have  an  eye  to  business  may  appear 
somewhat  prosaic;  but  poets  rarely  prosper 
by  laziness  of  life.  Jasmin  was  a  genius; 
and  having  great  capacity  for  taking  pains, 
he  won  his  laurels  by  sheer  industry  as 
well  as  natural  gifts.  Born  with  his  mouth 
full  of  singins  birds — *'la  bouco  pleno 
d'auvelous"  is  the  quaint  old  Gascon  phrase 
— he  yet  might  have  lived  idly,  and  scarce 
opened  his  lips  to  let  his  song^  escape. 
But  while  sticking  to  his  shaving-dish, 
he  worked  also  at  his  rhymes,  and 
havbg  planted  a  firm  foot  upon  the  first 
slope  of  Parnassus,  he  no  more  was  driven 
to  his  garret  when  he  felt  a  wish  to  com- 
mune with  the  Muse.  Listead  of  seeking 
inspiration  from  the  squeaking  of  the  rats 
which  haunted  that  top  storey,  he  now 
might  wander  of  an  evening  by  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne,  and  invoke  the  nightingale 
to  help  him  in  his  songs;  or— being  master- 
barber  now,  and  not  merely  'prentice 
drudge — ^he  might  stroll  in  early  morn- 
ing to  take  a  lesson  from  "God's  poet," 
the  skylark,  blithely  carolling  and  soaring 
there  in  sunny  France,  like  as  in  fair  Italy 
when  Sordello  sung. 

Often,  too,  his  wife  would  accompany 
his  musings;  for  far  from  throwing  his 
pens  into  the  fire  any  more,  she  was  able 
with  her  patois  to  assist  him  in  his  rhymes. 
0/  peasant  birth  herselfi  she  knew  the 
Gascon  language  better  than  her  husband ; 
and  as  Moli6re  would  read  his  plays  first 
to  his  housekeeper,  to  judge  if  they  would 
please,  so  Jasmin  first  recited  his  fresh 
verse  to  Mariette. 


We  may  fancy  that  Jasmin  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  finding  a  good  listener  in 
one  who  had  at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
his  Musa  Indeed,  he  showed  a  proper 
pride  in  her  society,  and  when  asked  to 
parties,  as  a  poet  and  reciter,  would  refuse 
all  invitations  where  his  wife  was  not 
included ;  which  was  more  than  many  poets 
— Tom  Moore,  for  instance,  would  have 
done. 

A  second  volume  of  the  "  Curlpapers  " 
appeared  in  '35,  and  was  very  favourably 
noticed  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  the  "  Revue  des 
d^x  Mondes."  In  the  same  year,  too, 
was  published  «'  The  Blind  Girl  of  Castel- 
Caill^,"  a  rather  more  ambitious  poem, 
which  Longfellow  has  translated  into  ad- 
mirable English,  though,  of  course,  much 
of  the  flavour  of  the  Gascon  has  escaped. 
This  poem  formed  the  first  of  Jasmin's 
public  recitations,  which  grew  speedily 
famous  throughout  the  South  of  France. 
It  was  read  by  him  at  Bordeaux,  on  tiie 
twenty-sixth  of  August,  in  the  same  year, 
'35,  in  the  presence  of  the  Prefect,  the 
Academy,  and  chief  people  of  the  place. 
Sainte-Beuve  described  it  as  "  true  poetry, 
rich  from  the  same  sources,  gilded  wM  the 
same  imagery,"  as  that  of  Theocritus  and 
the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Bordeaux  audience 
were  loud  in  thebr  applause  of  the  reciter, 
who  was  entertained  by  the  Archbishop 
and  a  score  of  other  grand  folks,  and 
after  texi  days'  feasting  returned  con- 
tentedly to  his  ryebread,  and  his  razors, 
and  his  modest  little  shop.  "  To  sing  of 
joyous  poverty  one  must  be  joyful  and 
poor,"  he  wrote  to  a  rich  merchant  of 
Toulouse^  who  tempted  him  with  "  dreams 
of  avarice,"  and  of  a  fortune  to  be  realised 
by  a  few  years  of  Paris  life ;  and  he  added 
serenely :  '*  Is  money  the  only  thing  for  a 
man  to  seek  who  feels  in  Ms  heart  the 
least  spark  of  poetry  t "  a  question  which 
some  poets  may  posdbly  have  found  them- 
selves reluctant  to  debate. 

Just  as  Dante  vbtually  created  the 
Italian,  so  Jasmin  put  new  life  Into  the 
old  Gascon  langusge,  which,  but  for  his 
reviving  efforts,  might  ere  now  have  died 
out.  His  next  poem,  "  Franconnette,"  a 
chivalrous  romance  in  rhyme,  whereof  the 
hero  was  a  blacksmith,  was  in  the  year 
'40  recited  at  Toulouse,  before  the  Mayor 
and  fifteen  hundred  of  the  chief  folk  of 
the  city.  The  receipts  were  given  wholly 
to  the  local  charities,  as  had  been  done  at 
Bordeaux  by  Jasmin's  express  wish;  and 
the  manuscript  of  the  poem  was  presented 
to  Toulouse.  Grand  feastfaigs  and  orations 
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followed  in  doe  course.  A  orown  of 
jasmines  and  immortelles  wis  presented 
at  a  speoial  banquet  of  the  barbers ;  and 
a  golden  laurel  branch  was  given  later  by 
the  dty  to  the  poet  who  had  raised  his 
voice  to  help  their  poor.  This  latter  gift 
unhappily  reached  Jasmin  on  the  day  nis 
mother  died,  and  his  joy  at  its  reception 
was  douded  by  his  sorrow  at  her  loss. 

In  the  year  '42  the  poet  took  his 
son  Edward  to  Paris,  and  tramped  about 
with  boylike  ardour  for  a  we^;  seeing 
iJl  the  s^hts  and  writing  of  their  wondef^ 
gaQy  to  his  wife.  Then  he  called  upon 
Sainte-Beuve,  Charles  Nodier,  and  Jules 
Janin,  whose  three  heads  seemed  to 
form  a  very  Cerberus  of  criticiam ;  but 
who,  instead  of  growling,  received  him 
with  kind  welcome  for  his  Gascon 
Muse.  Invited  to  recite,  he  appeared 
first  at  the  house  of  M.  Thierry,  the 
distinguished  blind  historian,  who  had 
sacrificed  his  eyesight  to  his  excess 
of  study.  Choosing,  perhaps  oddly, 
his  •'Blind  Girl"  for  recitation.  Jasmin 

Eurposely  omitted  a  few  mournful  lines 
ewaUlDg  her  sad  lot.  Being  corrected  by 
the  careful  memory  of  his  nost,  he  gave 
tlMm  with  such  pathos  that  the  room  was 
moved  with  tears ;  Thierry  protesting  that 
the  poet  mutt  himself  have  suffered  blind- 
ness, ere  he  could  so  vividly  have  described 
the  agony  it  caused, 

TtoB  reception  within  well-nish  the  walls 
of  the  Academy,  and  recital  in  Uie  presence 
of  the  chief  writers  in  France,  formed 
the  prelude  to  Jasmin's  triumphal  march 
through  Paris,  where  he  daily  won 
applause  irom  ftshionable  lips.  To  cul- 
minate his  glory,  he  was  honoured  by  a 
mandate  to  pay  a  private  visit  to  the 
PiJace  of  ITeuilly.  There  he  was  most 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  King,  who  won 
his  guest's  warm  heart  by  a  few  old 
Gascon  words.  A  banquet,  too,  was 
given  by  the  perruqufers  of  Paris,  where 
Jasmin  spoke  some  verses  he  had  written 
in  their  praise.  It  would  seem  that 
Ghwcony  for  centuries  has  been  a  country 
famed  for  barbers^  and  in  Paris  half  the 
hairdressera  are  of  Gascon  birth.  In  old 
legends  the  barber  nearly  always  is  a 
Gascon. 

After  a  month  of  sight-seeing  and  feast- 
ing, which  must  have  stored  his  mind  with 
memories  for  aU  his  after  life,  the  poet  joy- 
fully returned  to  his  humble  little  home,  and 
resumed  his  usual  labour  with  his  verses 
and  his  strop.    The  Muse  aiding  him,  he 


wrote  a  little  poem,  describbg  his  late 
visit.  Bepressing  manfully  his  vamty,  he 
broke  into  no  blatant  blowing  of  his 
trumpet^  but  related  simply  his  impressions 
and  ideas,  ending  with  the  rather  sensible 
reflection  that  "Paris  makes  me  proud, 
but  Agen  makes  me  happy." 

Though  still  working  as  a  barber.  Jasmin 
as  a  poet  was  now  a  famous  man.  His 
verses  were  translated  into  EngUsh, 
Italian,  and  Spanish;  and  in  November 
'42  they  were  reviewed  with  no  small 
favour  in  the  '' Athenaeiim,"  a  journal 
which  at  that  time  was  not  given  to 
high  praise.  The  critic  likened  him  to 
Bachel  for  his  power  of  dedamation,  and 
declared  that  he  was  ''an  actor  superior  to 
any  now  in  France."  After  a  slight  sketch — 
doubtless  taken  on  the  spot — of  his  humble 
little  shop,  and  "smiling,  dark-eyed  wife," 
who  proudly  showed  the  presents  and  the 
laurels  he  had  won,  the  writer  thus 
describes  the  person  of  the  poet,  and  his 
varied  vocal  powers : 

"Jasmin  is  handsome  in  person,  with 
eyes  full  of  intelligence,  of  gooid  features,  a 
mobility  of  expresdon  absolutely  electrify- 
ing, a  manly  figure,  and  an  agreeable 
address.  His  voice  is  harmony  itself, 
and  its  changes  have  an  effect  seldom 
experienced  on  or  off  the  stage.  The 
melody  attributed  to  Mrs.  Jordan  seems  to 
approach  it  nearest." 

Dr.  Smiles  suggests  that  probably  the 
writer  was  Miss  Costello,  who,  in  another 
page  of  hers,  describes  thus  a  recital  whidi 
the  poet  gave  her  at  his  house : 

"  He  began  in  a  rich  soft  voice,  and  as 
we  advanced  we  found  ourselves  carried 
away  by  the  spell  of  his  enthusiasm.  His 
eyes  swam  in  tears ;  he  became  pale  and 
red;  he  trembled;  he  recovered  himself; 
his  face  was  now  joyous,  now  exulting, 
gay,  jocose ;  in  fact,  he  was  twenty  acton 
in  one ;  he  rang  the  changes  from  Bachd 
to  Bouff6,  and  he  finished  by  relieving 
u9  of  our  tears,  and  overwhelming  us 
with  astonishment.  ...  He  has  handsome 
hands,  which  he  uses  with  infinite  effect; 
and  on  the  whole  he  is  the  best  actor 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  I  could  quite 
understand  what  a  Troubadour  or  jongleur 
might  be ;  and  I  look  upon  Jasmin  as  a 
revived  specimen  of  that  extinct  race." 

The  poet  at  this  interview  announced  to 
his  fair  visitor,  with  pardonable  pleasure, 
that  the  King  had  granted  him  a  pension 
of  a  thousand  francs.  And  when  twitted 
with  the  current  chatter  about  his  vaidty, 
Jasmin  excused  himself  by  frankly  owning : 
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«Well,  I  am  a  child  of  Natsre,  and  I 
cannot  hide  my  feelings." 

Another  English  joamal,  the  **  West- 
minster Review,"  was  also  loud  in  com- 
mendation of  the  ^'Curlpapers,*'  crowning 
it  by  a  comparison  of  Jasnun  with  Bams; 
though  Dr.  Smiles  tlilnks  Allan  Ramsay 
a  poet  more  in  point  The  reviewer  does 
fall  justice  to  Jasmin's  charm  of  pathos 
and  sweet  parity  of  thooght;  dedaring 
that  "he  calls  nothing  unclean  but 
vice  and  crime.  He  sees  meanness  in 
nothing  but  in  the  shame,  the  affectation, 
and  the  spangles  of  outward  show.  .  .  . 
All  he  seeks  is  the  sterling  and  the  real 
He  recognises  the  sparkle  of  the  diamond 
as  well  as  that  of  the  dewdrop.  Bat  he 
will  not  look  upon  paste." 

'*My  poetry  comes  from  my  heart," 
says  Jasmin  in  a  letter  to  M.  Ltonce  de 
Lavergne ;  and  from  a  heart  so  good,  so 
tender,  and  so  true,  there  never  could 
come  anything  but  tenderness  and  trutti. 

One  other  picture  we  must  give  of 
Jasmin  the  poet,  ere  sketching  in  a  few 
lines  Jasmin  the  philanthropist.  There 
is  a  little  book  of  travel  now  seldom 
to  be  seen,  except  perchance  on  an  old 
bookstall,  entitled  *<  Claret  and]  Olives," 
from  the  pen  of  Angus  Reach,  a  well- 
known  writer  forty  years  ago.  In  this 
volume  he  tells  of  a  trip  Southward  in 
the  year  1852,  and  of  how  the  fame  of 
Jasmin  was  so  sounded  in  his  ears,  that  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  beard  the  barber  in 
his  shop.  Jasmin  was  discovered  in  the 
act  of  shaving  a  plump  customer,  and  was 
found  to  be  a  "well-built  and  strongly 
limbed  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a  large, 
massive  head,  and  a  broad  pile  of  forehead 
overhanging  two  piercingly  bright  black 
eyes,  and  features  which  would  be  heavy 
were  they  allowed  a  moment's  repose  from 
the  conthiual  play  of  the  facial  muscles, 
sending  a  never-ending  series  of  varying  ex- 
pressions across  the  dark,  swarthy  visage." 

Invited  to  a  chat,  when  his  barber's 
work  was  done,  the  poet  dashed  at  once 
'*with  the  most  clattering  volubility  and 
fiery  speed  of  tongue,  and  with  the  most 
redundant  energy  of  gesture,"  into  a  sort 
of  rhapsody  on  poetry  and  patois,  and  the 
blessings  of  their  union;  declaring  it  to 
be  as  possible  to  write  poems  in  arimmetic 
as  in  school-taught  modern  French.  The 
language,  he  protested,  had  been  **  licked 
and  kneaded,  and  tricked  out,  and  plumed, 
and  dandified,  and  scented,  and  minced, 
and  ruled  square,  and  chipped  ....  and 
pranked  out,   and  polished,  and   musca- 


dined,  untQ,  for  all  honest  purposes  of 
true  high  poetry,  it  was  mere  unavailable 
and  contemptible  jargon."  No,  no,  to 
write  poetry,  you  must  learn  the  language 
of  the  peasants,  who  sing  as  Nature  teaches 
them,  and  who  live  m  the  bright  sun- 
shine among  the  birds  and  the  sweet  wild 
flowers,  and  not  in  stuffy  schools  of  science, 
or  in  noisy  city  streets. 

Rattling  on  in  this  way,  and  scarce 
paosing  to  take  breath,  he  rushed  about 
the  shop,  pulling  out  old  piles  of  news- 
papers, and  pointing  out  a  phrase  which 
chanced  to  hit  his  fancy,  or  rolling  out  a 
burst  of  Jovian  thunder  on  the  heads  of 
genius  -  misconceiving,  pigmy,  whipper- 
snapper  critics.  One  re\iew  especially, 
the  "  Tintinum "  he  called  it,  had  given 
him  great  pleasure ;  and  when  the  English 
writer  owned  that  such  a  journal  was  un- 
known to  liiin,  "Pourtant,"  cried  Jasmin 
joyously,  "je  tons  le  feral  voir";  and 
after  hunting  for  his  "Tintinum,"  in 
triumph  he  displayed  the  famous  "  Athe- 
Dseam  "  1 

In  the  year  '48,  when  the  Republic 
was  established.  Jasmin  was  asked 
to  represent  his  native  town  in  Parlia- 
ment. An  inflaential  deputation  wdted 
on  him  formally,  and  found  him,  not  in- 
deed like  Cincinnatus  at  the  plough,  but 
quite  as  peacefully  employed  in  the  task 
of  shelling  peas.  Jasmin  declined  the 
proffered  honour,  and  went  on  calmly  with 
his  work,  confessing  that  he  had  a  strong 
faith  in  a  monarchy,  but  Insisting  that,  to 
govern  well  the  country,  men  should  be 
pure  and  true.  Visiting  Paris  shortly 
after,  he  declined  the  honour  of  a  recep- 
tion by  the  President,  but  being  invited 
to  Saint-Cloud  in  May,  1853,  he  recited 
wi^  such  pathos  as  to  touch  even  the  cold 
hearts  of  the  Court.  ''  Mais,  poite,  c'est 
un  veritable  sc^ne  de  mouchoirs,"  said  the 
Emperor,  who  possibly  was  less  moved 
than  his  wife.  And  Jasmin  then  petitioned 
for  the  pardon  of  a  lawyer  friend  of  his, 
who  had  been  exiled  since  the  coup  d'^tat^ . 
and  whom  the  Emperor — his  wife  prompt- 
ing him — recalled  to  France  forth^th. 

Among  his  other  blushing  honours,  the 
barber-bwl  was  given  a  gold  medal  bjr  the 
French  Academy,  together  with  a  pnze  of 
three  thousand  francs,  to  which  two  thou- 
sand more  were  added  by  distributing  his 
poems  to  <'  the  Forty "  and  their  friends. 
He  was  likewise  made  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  in  company  with 
Balzac  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  young 
Byron  of  France,  who  probably  had  never 
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read  a  line  that  Jasmin  wrote.  A  few 
yeara  later,  as  a  mark  of  his  self-sacrificiDg 
charity,  he  was  made  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Gregory,  this  being  the  sole 
instance  of  a  barber  being  chosen  for  such 
honour  by  a  Pope. 

Another  proud  day  in  his  life  was  the 
twenty-third  of  July,  1843,  the  day  of 
consecration  of  the  new  Church  of  Yergt 
In  P6rigord,  rebuilt  from  funds  which 
Jasmin,  by  six  months  of  reciting — often 
twice  or  thrice  a  day  —  had  well-nigh 
wholly  earned.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Archbishop  of  Bheims,  at- 
tended by  five  bishops  and  some  three 
hundred  priests.  Although  Yergt  was 
but  a  village,  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
people  were  gathered  to  the  scene;  and 
afterwards  at  table,  when  the  appetitep, 
both  clerical  and  laic,  were  appeased, 
Jasmin  recited  a  new  poem  composed  for 
the  occasion,  called  "Lou  Pirate  sans 
Gl^jzo  " — *'  le  pi^tre  sans  ^glise '' — descrip- 
tive of  the  noble  influence  of  a  Christian 
church. 

But  his  proudest  day  of  all  was  the 
sixth   of   February,   1854,   when  in  the 

Sreat  Salle  des  lUustres  at  Toulouse,  in 
be  presence  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the 
Prefect,  and  all  those  of  the  chief  rank 
and  beauty  in  the  place.  Jasmin  was  en- 
rolled as  Mait)re-^3-Jeux  of  the  Academy 
of  Toulouse.  We  can  fancy  that  the 
Gascan  poet  valued  tMs  diploma  above 
his  other  honours,  more  even  than  the 
orown  of  sold  presented  two  years  after- 
wards by  his  native  townsfolk.  The  title 
linked  his  name,  through  five  long  cen- 
turies of  song,  with  the  last  of  the  old 
troubadours,  whose  language  he  had 
striven  with  such  ardour  to  revive,  bat 
whom  in  his  noble  and  unselfish  charity 
he  very  far  excelled.  "Largesse"  was  a 
word  familiar  to  the  ears  of  those  who 
listened  to  such  minstrels,  but  Jasmin 
never  echoed  it,  excepting  for  the  poor, 
whose  cause  he  never  ceased  to  plead. 

'<  Qui  trabaiUo,  Thion  U  baiUo.^is  an  old 
Qascon  proverb,  signifying,  "God  helps  him 
who  works." 

Jasmin  worked  hard  all  his  life; 
and,  kind  as  he  was  to  others,  he  most 
thoroughly  deserved  his  success.  From 
the  trials  of  his  childhood  he  well  knew 
the  pinch  of  poverty ;  and,  when  well-to- 
do,  he  laboured  to  save  others  from  the 
httdships  he  had  felt  Prosperous  alike 
with  razoring  and  rhyming,  he  chiefly  be- 
came famous  by  his  powerfd  reciting ;  and 
every  penny  he  thus  earned  was  devoted 


to  the  poor.  First  speaking  for  their  benefit 
during  the  hard  winter  of  1837,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  he  raised  his  voice  in  their 
behalf,  and  earned  for  charity  no  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs.  From 
Bordeaux  to  Marseilles,  from  Lyons  to 
Toulouse,  scarce  a  town  in  Southern  France 
but  called  on  him  for  help;  scarce  an 
orphanage  or  hospital  which  he  did  not 
assist.  To  save  the  cost  of  carriage, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  he  would  walk 
from  place  to  place,  often  leaving  home 
for  weeks  in  his  pilgrimage  of  song.  Poor 
girls  met  him  on  the  road,  and  there 
strewed  posies  in  his  path ;  and  fine  ladies 
were  so  moved  by  the  pathos  of  his  tones 
that,  at  the  close  of  a  recital,  they  tore 
flowers  from  their  hair  and  flung  them  at 
his  feet. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  his  "  Curlpapers," 
which  was  given  to  the  world  the  year 
before  his  death,  Jasmin  notes  that  he 
spent  only  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
and  a  half  francs — i.e.,  less  than  six  pounds 
—during  a  circuit  of  some  fifty  days,  where- 
in he  gained  for  charity  twenty  thousand 
francs.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  his 
journeys  were  mostly  made  in  winter, 
when  poverty  pinched  most ;  and  when  in 
rain,  and  storm,  and  snow  he  bravely 
tramped  from  town  to  town,  heedless  of 
his  health.  In  truth  it  may  be  saidi  he 
laid  his  life  down  for  the  poor.  The 
sudden  chills,  and  changes  from  hot 
rooms  to  wintry  streets,  undermined  by 
slow  degrees  his  splendidly  strong  health. 
But,  though  suffering  at  times  acutely  and 
in  great  need  of  rest,  he  nobly  struggled 
on  for  years,  and  would  never  flbch  when 
called  forth  to  some  charitable  work. 
Breaking  down  somewhat  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  at  last,  he  gave  his  last 
recital — "the  song  of  the  stricken  swan" 
— only  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

This  final  recitation  took  place  in 
'64  in  the  town  of  Yilleneuve-sur- 
Lot;  to  which,  although  the  way  was 
rather  long  and  the  wind  was  doubt- 
less cold  —  for  it  was  in  the  month 
of  January — and  the  minstrel  was  infirm, 
although  not  very  old,  he,  neverthe- 
less, determined  as  usuid  to  walk.  He 
was  helped  along  the  road  by  some  of  his 
kind  friends;  and,  when  he  reached  the 
theatre,  he  appeared  well-nigh  worn  out. 
But  after  a  short  rest  he  sprang  firmly  to 
his  feet,  and  never  had  his  voice  seemed 
more  spirited  and  strong.  For  three  long 
hours  in  that  hot,  crowded  theatre  he 
declaimed  with  all  his  might ;  and  was  so 
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utterly  ezhaoated  that  he  could  hardly  travel 
home.  Nursed  by  his  wife,  he  lay  prostrate 
for  a  fortnight,  and  then  feebly  lingered 
till  the  fifth  of  October  in  the  same  year, 
when  he  died  quite  calmly,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  tenderly  upon  his  dear  Marietta 

On  the  eighth  he  was  buried,  the  Pre- 
fect and  others  of  chief  note  among  the 
neighbours  being  bearers  of  his  pall ;  and 
the  last  poem  he  had  written  being  placed 
upon  his  breast  This  was  a  piece  com- 
posed during  his  illness,  and  was  prompted 
by  Benan's  famous  '*  Vie  de  J^sus,**  which 
had  recently  appeared.  Jasmin  called  the 
poem  '<  an  act  of  faith/'  and  declared  that 
he  was  happy  in  thus  ending  his  poetical 
career. 

And,  surely,  if  self-sacrifice  be  taken 
as  a  test,  a  purer,  better  Christian  than 
this  barber-poet  it  might  be  hard  to 
meet  Long  may  his  memory  be  green  as 
the  laurels  which  he  won,  and  nobly 
stimulate  to  charity  the  hearts  which  it 
may  reach !  How  much  the  world  mfght 
be  the  better  if  there  were  more  such  gifted 
barbers  in  it,  and  such  generous-minded 
men !  Christians  such  as  Jasmin,  strong 
in  faith  and  pure  of  life ;  unstinting  in 
self-sacrifice  and  Uberal  in  help ;  unselfish 
in  their  wishes  and  frugal  in  their  wants — 
such  men  are  not  too  common  anywhere  in 
these  grasping,  money-grubbing,  and  all- 
doubting  days.  Nor  are  there  many 
countries  where  their  presence  is  more 
needful  than  in  sociaUstic,  **  fin-de-sf ^cle  ** 
France.  As  Sainte-Beuye  has  declared, 
''  Si  la  France  poasedait  diz  pontes  comme 
Jasmin,  diz  pontes  de  cette  influence,  elle 
n'aurdt  pas  k  craindre  de  revolutions." 

MILITAEY  BANDS  AND  KNELLEE 

HALL 


What  can  more  pleasantly  raffle  the 
surface  of  life's  dull  stream  than  the  music 
of  a  military  bandl  It  comes  upon  us, 
unexpectedly  perhaps,  with  the  muffled 
tramp  of  the  battalion  of  redcoats,  ar- 
resting for  the  moment  the  thronging 
crowd.  Everybody  falls  into  step  with 
the  music,  and  feels  himself  a  soldier  for 
the  nonce.  And  it  is  the  band  that  gives 
spirit  to  the  march  and  life  to  the  parade, 
that  relieves  the  dull  monotony  of  barrack 
or  cantonment,  and  reconciles  to  the  dust 
and  mud  of  camps  and  bivouacs.  The 
band,  to  quote  the  Qaeen's  Begulationc, 
is  *<  essential  to  the  credit  and  appearance 
of  the  regiment,"  and  it  is  even  something 


more,  as  the  hearth,  as  it  were,  about 
which,  no  matter  where  the  clime,  gather 
the  soldiers  of  every  rank  with  equal 
interest^  the  wives,  the  children  of  the 
regiment,  even  to  its  pet  animals  and 
favourite  does. 

It  was  idways  so,  probably.  "When 
Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young,"  like 
other  young  maids  she  had  a  fancy  for  a 
soldier,  and  marched  away,  whether  with 
the  '^hoplites"  of  the  Athenian  guards, 
or  the  smart  legionaries  of  Bome.  We 
may  hear,  too,  the  conches  and  war- 
horns  of  the  barbarians  summonbg  their 
heroes  to  battle,  sounds  that  some  of  our 
own  bandsmen  may  have  heard  among 
Ashantees  or  Zulus  in  these  latter  days. 
And  if  we  owe  our  reeds,  and  flutes,  and 
stringed  instruments  to  peaceful  shepherds 
and  herdsmen,  all  those  of  sounding  brass 
are  clearly  from  the  military  side  of  the 
house,  and  may  trace  their  pedigree  to  the 
infantry  trumpet  or  the  bent  clarion  of 
the  Boman  cavalry. 

With  us  the  military  band  seems  to  be 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  regular 
army.  The  Guards  have  had  something  in. 
the  way  of  a  band  from  the  firsts  though 
orldnally,  perhaps,  only  fifes,  bugles,  horns, 
and  drums.  The  Cameronians  are  said 
to  have  begun  by  singing  h]rmns  on  the 
march,  but  the  milita]^  spirit  soon  over- 
powered the  religious.  And  curious  enough 
were  some  of  the  old  military  instruments 
of  music ;  old  pipe?,  old  zinks,  flutes,  and 
pommers,  bass  horns,  serpents,  and  ere- 
momes,  jingling  johnnies,  and  bassoona 
There  would  be  a  huge  negro,  perhaps,  to 
clash  the  cymbals,  and  a  whiskered  pandour 
with  the  tambourine.  But  idl  this  time 
the  band  was  only  an  ornamental  appendage 
to  the  regiment  It  was  supported  entirdy 
by  the  officers,  and  the  bandsmen  were 
performers  who  wore  a  military  uniform, 
often  fantastic  enough,  and  often  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  regiment,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  commanding 
officer.  There  fs  a  story  told  of  a  newly- 
appointed  Colonel,  in  the  days  of  the  old 
martinets,  who  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  band  as  it  marched  past,  because 
the  trombones  did  not  dress  the  slides  of 
their  instruments  properly.  One  man 
would  be  half-way  down  while  another 
was  just  starting.  In  vain  it  was  repre- 
sented to  him  tiiat  different  instruments 
were  of  different  compass,  and  required 
difierent  manipulation.  That  was  nothing 
to  him ;  he  must  have  uniformity  in  the 
ranks. 
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.  The  old  system  produced  some  excellent 
bands,  and  was  served  by  some  excellent 
bandmasters,  chiefly  of  German  extraction. 
The  Gaards'  band  performed  in  Paris  before 
the  allied  sovereigns  in  1815,  and  two  years 
before  that  date  Charles  Godfrey,  whose 
name  is  inseparably  connected  with  that 
famous  bandy  had  joined  as  bandsman 
from  the  Surrey  Militia.  Some  pleasant 
passages  in  the  life  of  a  bandmaster  of  the 
old  school  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
the  *'  Bandsman.''  Thus,  the  regiment  not 
being  in  favour  with  the  Scotch — owing  to 
some  old  historic  grudge,  dating  from  the 
'45 — ^the  Colonel  and  the  bandmaster  put 
their  heads  together  so  that  nothing  but 
Scottish  airs  of  the  good  old  sort  shomd  be 
played  when  the  regiment  marched  out  in 
Scotland.  The  effect  was  magical ;  nothing 
had  ever  pleased  the  Scots  half  so  much, 
and  tiie  only  danger  was  of  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  the  band  by  innumerable  '^haufs"  of 
whiskey  thrust  upon  them  by  their  admirers. 
Some  years  after  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Dublin.  Colonel  and  bandmaster  nodded 
their  heads  sagaciously  What  was  sauce 
for  Sandy  must  also  be  good  for  Pat, 
and  the  bandmaster  took  out  all  his 
favourite  Lrish  airs ;  but,  better  versed  in 
music,  than  politics,  some  debateable  party 
tunes  had  glided  into  his  repertory. 
Besult — brickbats  and  shillelaghsi  and  a 
general  riot  in  the  city,  and  a  hot  memo- 
randum from  the  Castle  to  wake  up  the 
commanding  officer. 

A  pleasant  story,  too,  is  told  of  the 
Welsh  Fusiliers,  or  rather  of  their  favourite 
goat.  The  King's  Own  and  the  Fusi- 
liers were  quartered  together  at  Win- 
chester, and  Billy  had  the  run  of  the 
barracks,  and  would  always  fall  in  with  the 
drum-major  at  the  head  of  the  regiment 
when  it  marched  out.  Bat  sometimes 
when  the  King's  Own  marched  out  Billy 
would  fall  in  with  them.  "  But  such  was 
his  knowledge  of  music,"  says  the  old  band- 
master, *<that  if  the  band  struck  up  a 
mardi  that  was  never  played  by  the 
Twenty-third,  he  would  turn  round  and 
butt  at  the  bandsmen,  and  then  discovering 
his  mistake,  would  march  away  disgusted." 

It  was  in  1857  that  the  old  order  of 
things  gave  way,  and  from  that  time  bands- 
men were  recruited  as  soldiers,  enlisted  on 
the  same  terms,  and  drilled  like  other 
soldiers  till  they  are  qualified  to  serve^  in 
the  ranks,  on  any  emergency.  And  dating 
from  that  period  all  appointments  of  band- 
masters in  the  British  army  are  made  from 
those  who  have  been  trained  at  Kneller 


Hall,  At  tbe  present  time  regimental  bands 
are  recruited  chiefly  from  schools  and  public 
institutioDd,  where  the  boys  have  had  some 
preliminary  training  in  instrumental  music 
At  the  head  of  these  are  the  Duke  of  York's 
School,  Chelsea,  and  the  Boyal  Hibernian 
Military  School,  Dublin,  which  are  able  to 
supply  only  a  small  portion  of  the  demand ; 
whUe  District  Schools,  the  "Exmouth" 
training  ship,  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home, 
and  institutions  of  the  same  character  are 
applied  to  in  theb  turn  by  the  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  which  require  bana 
boys.  These  boys,  enlisted  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  be  put  to 
bugling  and  drumming,  but  if  they  show 
any  marked  capacity  for  music,  sooner  or 
later  they  will  find  their  way  to  Kneller 
Hall  for  a  course  of  training  and  instruc- 
tion. 

The  official  establishment  of  a  band  for 
a  battalion  of  infantry  consists  of  a  band- 
master, a  sergeant,  a  corporal  or  lance- 
sergeant,  twenty  privates  and  eight  boys — 
thirty-one  in  all.  The  cavaby  bands  are 
smaller  still,  twenty-three  in  all,  and  these 
numbers  are  certsdnly  too  small  for  effec- 
tive orchestration.  But  in  practice  the 
band  is  reinforced  by  extra  bandsmen^ 
who  are  often  old  bandsmen  who  have 
joined  the  ranks  in  expectation  of  speedier 
promotion,  and  who*  play  for  the  love  of 
the  thing,  in  addition  to  ordiniury  duty. 
The  bandmaster  has  his  pay  as  warrant 
officer  of  five  shillings  a  day,  with  seven^ 
pounds  a  year  from  the  band  funds,  and 
his  share  of  what  the  band  earns  by  private 
engagements,  which  varies  according  to  tiie 
station  and  the  reputation  of  the  band. 
The  band  sergeant  and  corporal  generally 
receive  in  addition  to  their  military  pay  a 
monthly  allowance  from  the  band  fund, 
and  the  bandsmen  something  in  addition 
to  the  soldier's  daily  shilling,  while  all 
share  in  the  private  earnings  of  the  band 
according  to  theb  degree.  The  Govern- 
ment contributes  to  the  band  fund  as  much 
as  pays  the  bandmaster's  salary;  and  it 
also  provides  the  brass  instruments.  The 
other  expenses  of  the  band  fall  upon  the 
officers,  and  still  form  a  substantial  de- 
duction &om  their  pay. 

The  British  bandsman's  life  is  not  that 
of  a  sybarite.  He  rises  at  six,  and  is  ready 
to  turn  out  neat  and  tidy  if  the  band  is  re- 
quired to  attend  morning  drill  at  seven.  At 
eight  there  is  breakfast,  at  nine  practice  till 
ten,  at  ten  full  concerted  practice  till  noon, 
inen  comes  dinner,  and  after  dinner  prac- 
tice agato  for  the  young  hands  for  a  couple 
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of  hoar0.  Once  or  twice  a  week  the  band 
plays  at  the  officers'  mesfl,  and  on  other 
nights  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  en- 
gagements, which  the  bandsman  pre- 
pares for  with  alacrity,  as  they  not 
only  bring  ''kudos"  to  the  band|  but 
some  small  addition  to  the  pay  of  the 
performer. 

The  most  important  epoch  in  the  life  of 
the  young  bandsman  is  his  period  of 
training  at  Eneller  Hall.  He  arrives  there 
a  pupili  perhaps  with  some  proficiency  in 
some  special  instrument^  but  with  a  great 
deal  to  learn  and  perhaps  a  little  to  unlearn. 
He  leaves  at  the  end  of  a  course  of  in- 
struction lasting  for  about  eighteen  months, 
furnished  with  a  certificate  from  the  pro- 
fessor of  his  chosen  instrument,  setting 
forth  the  degree  of  proficiency  he  has 
attained.  If  he  has  made  a  ^ood  use 
of  his  time,  and  shown  real  musical  apti- 
tude, he  bears  with  him  a  further  testi- 
monial to  the  effect  that  he  has  studied 
Elementary  Harmony  and  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Military  Musical  Instru- 
mentation! and  this  latter  certificate,  which 
conveys  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
regiment  the  good  opinion  of  Kneller  Hall, 
may  open  the  way  for  him,  with  due 
diligence  on  his  part,  to  an  eventual  return 
to  Kueller  Hall,  after  he  has  attained  the 
rank  of  band  sergeant,  for  further  training 
with  a  view  to  his  qualifying  for  a  band- 
mastership. 

Kneller  Hall  itself  takes  its  name  from  Sir 
Godfrey  Eneller,  the  great  portrait-painter 
of  the  age  before  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
whose  villa  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
building,  its  position  being  indicated  by  a 
poet  of  the  period : 

To  Wbitton's  shades  and  Hounalow's  airy^  Plain. 
Thou,  Kneller,  tak'at  thy  summer  flights  in  vaio. 

In  vain,  that  is,  because  the  great  world 
follows  him  to  his  retreat  and  crowds  in 
to  have  its  portrait  taken.  And  If  you 
should  happen  to  visit  Kneller  Hall  on 
some  fine  Wednesday  afternoon  in  summer, 
you  might  think  tliat  Kneller's  time  had 
come  back  again.  For  from  all  directions 
there  is  a  general  concentration  towards 
Kneller  HaU :  carriages  of  local  residents, 
visitors  from  the  railway  stations,  villagers 
and  townspeople,  are  moving  towards  the 
Hall,  while  from  among  the  rich  verdure 
which  surrounds  everything  rise  the  martial 
strains  of  the  great  Kneller  Hall  Band.  It 
is  a  public  reception  at  which  all  are 
welcome,  with  a  band  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  fifty  performers,  selected  from 
the  most  promising  pupils,  and  conducted 


in  turn  by  the  advanced  students,  the  band- 
masters of  the  future. 

Close  by  is  the  village  of  Whitton, 
with  its  forge,  and  tavern,  and  rural 
dwellings  where  many  of  the  married 
students  find  quarters.  And  then  the  Hall 
itself  appears,  in  the  midst  of  its  spadoos 
grounds,  some  fifty  acres  in  allj  with  cricket 
and  football  ground,  meadows,  shrubberies, 
and  a  pretty  piece  of  ornamental  water, 
with  islands  and  grassy  banks  tenanted 
by  all  kinds  of  waterfowl,  contributed 
from  almost  every  region  where  the 
British  drum  sounds  the  reveilles.  The 
Hall  itself  is  of  handsome,  dignified 
aspect,  in  red  brick,  of  the  modified  Italian 
style  that  found  favour  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  with  turrets  and  a  good 
carved  parapet  of  open  stonework.  The 
latter  is  of  a  friable  sandstone  which  is 
already  falling  into  decay,  but  it  is  such  a 
pleasing  feature  of  the  facade  that  it  will 
be  a  thousand  pities  if  the  Koyal  Engineers 
work  their  will  on  it,  as  is  thjreatened,  and 
block  it  up  with  bricks  and  cement. 

Of  the  original  buUding  of  Kneller's 
there  is  preserved  a  reUc  in  the  shape  of 
the  foundation  stone  inscribed  with  the 
artist's  name,  and  the  date  of  its  being 
placed  in  position — 1709^  if  memory  serves 
— and  there  is  also  a  stable  of  his  time  in 
the  barrack-yard.  The  present  building  is 
of  no  earlier  date  than  1848|  and  was 
built  as  a  training  college  for  school- 
masters, with  Dr.  Temple,  the  present 
Bishop  of  London,  for  principal,  but  in 
1857  was  acquired  by  the  War  Office  for 
its  present  purpose.  It  is  conveniently 
supplied  with  class-rooms,  but  is  in  want 
of  a  large  hall  for  concerted  practice  in 
inclement  weather,  where  the  full  power  of 
the  band  could  be  heard  to  advantage. 
Winding  staircases  of  stone  in  the  square 
brick  turrets  lead  to  the  various  floors  of 
the  Hall,  and  within,  the  long  corridors 
and  multitudinous  doorways  are  replete 
with  the  cheerful  bustle  of  coming  and 
going,  and  the  general  movement  of  a  large 
military  establishment,  all  of  which  finds 
a  focus  in  the  Commandant's  office.  Here 
we  shall  find  Colonel  Shaw-Hellier,  the 
Commandant — ^himself  well  known  as  a 
connoisseur  in  musical  matters  generally, 
and  an  especial  authority  in  military  music 
and  musical  instruments — and  the  Adja« 
tant.  Captain  Mahony,  busy  with  all  the 
multifarious  requirements  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  establishment  which  combines 
the  attributes  of  a  garrison  and  a  college, 
but  able  to  spare  half  an  hour  to  conduct 
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US  through  the  vaiioos  departments  of  the 
bailding,  and  to  give  ns  an  outline  of  the 
general  organisation. 

First  of  all,  the  staff  consists  of  Com- 
mandant and  Adjutant,  and  a  Director  of 
Music,  who  has  the  control  of  the  musical 
education  of  the  students,  and  there  are  ten 
professors,  each  of  whom  takes  one  or 
more  instruments,  and  who  are  nearly  ail 
eminent  performers  in  their  several  lines. 
There  are  chaplains  and  schoolmasters,  the 
latter  for  the  advantage  of  the  younger 
pupils  who  have  not  yet  obtained  their 
full  educational  certificates.  The  students 
have  a  capital  mess,  managed  by  their  own 
committee,  the  cost  of  which  per  head  does 
not  exceed  sevenpence  a  day,  and  the 
youngsters  are  liberally  provided  for  at 
just  half  the  cost  to  them — the  free  ration 
bein^,  of  course,  added. 

Work  begins  at  nine  o'clock  In  the 
morning,  after,  perhaps,  bathing  parades, 
running  drill,  or  a  march  out,  and  lasts 
till  six,  with  intervals  for  dinner  and 
recreation.  The  evenings  are  devoted  to 
voluntary  study  or  practice  with  the  string 
band,  or  to  such  diversions  as  may  be  In 
season.  Saturday  is,  of  course,  a  half- 
holiday,  when  cricket  and  football  are  in 
the  ascendant.  Daring  the  concert  season 
in  London  the  advanced  students  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  best  orchestral 
concerts,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
opera,  so  that  they  may  be  familiar  with 
the  best  music  of  the  day. 

Already  we  have  shown  the  youngsters 
en  route  for  Eneller  Hall,  and  now  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  the  aspirant  for 
the  position  of  bandmaster  finds  his  way 
there.  He  must  have  had  seven  years' 
service  as  a  musician  and  be  a  sergeant, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  lance-sergeant,  and 
then,  under  the  recommendation  of  his 
commanding  officer,  he  applies  for  admis- 
sion to  Kneller  HalL  Upon  that  a  set  of 
sealed  packets  are  forwarded  to  an 
officer  appointed  to  superintend  the 
examination,  and  the  candidate  *'sits" 
accordingly  at  his  own  station,  perhaps  at 
Allahabad,  perhaps  at  Aldershot,  and  dis- 
cusses his  packets  from  nine  till  noon  on 
three  successive  days.  The  examination 
Is  stiff  enough  to  plough  a  considerable 
number  of  candidates,  but  those  who 
satisfy  the  examiners  are  directed  to  join 
the  college. 

Then  comes  a  really  arduous  course  of 
study  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  musical 
form,  military  and  orchestral  instrumenta- 
tion,   with    a  thorough  training    on  all 


Instruments  constituting  a  mQitary  and 
string  band,  on  one  at  least  of  which  he 
must  be  a  skilled  performer.  In  from  two 
to  three  years  the  average  student  will 
have  worked  from  class  to  class,  will  have 
obtained  from  each  of  the  ten  professors  a 
certificate  that  he  has  sufficient  knowledge 
of  their  respective  Instruments  to  be  able 
to  teach  the  same,  and  then  with  the  good- 
will of  the  Commandant  and  Director  of 
Music,  he  sits  again  for  a  final  examination 
by  Independent  examiners  selected  from 
amongst  the  most  eminent  musicians  In 
London,  and  If  he  passes,  wins  the 
"  qualified  form." 

Once  qualified,  the  student  remains  at 
Eneller  Hall  to  await  a  vacancy  on  the 
roll  of  bandmasters,  and  occupies  his 
time  in  further  study,  and  in  coaching 
the  junior  pupils,  conducts  the  band  in  his 
turn  during  concerted  practice,  and  scores 
or  arranges  instrumental  music. 

So  far  the  student's  energies  have  been 
quickened  by  the  prospect  of  substantial 
advantages  before  him ;  but  when  he 
leaves  Kneller  Hall  to  take  up  the  band- 
mastership  of  a  regiment,  he  has  reached 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  there  is  only  his 
ictsrest  In  his  art  and  professional  zeal  to 
keep  him  up  to  the  mark.  There  Is,howeyer, 
a  growing  feeling  in  the  profession  that 
good  service  and  proficiency  should  bring 
some  reward,  in  the  way  of  promotion  and 
of  higher  relative  rank.  An  accomplished 
musician  and  good  bandmaster  is  surely 
qualified  for  commissioned  rank ;  but  wi^ 
ttie  exception  of  the  bandmasters  of  two 
of  the  stationary  bands — which  comprise 
Guards,  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Eoyal 
Marines — no  such  rank  has  been  conferred 
on  bandmasters,  whatever  their  social  and 
professional  standing. 

And  now  for  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
Internal  features  of  the  Hall.  Here  are 
class-rooms  for  the  clarinet^  for  the  horn  and 
oboe ;  the  euphonium  and  trombone  make 
the  windows  tremble  with  their  deep 
notes,  to  which  the  bassoon  furnishes  stUl 
a  lower  depth.  Here  Is  a  lecture  going 
on  upon  the  theory  of  music,  with  current 
liiustrations  on  the  black-board;  in  another 
room  the  choir  is  practising  for  a  coming 
festival  Urgent  messages  arrive  from 
bandmasters  who  want  performers,  or  from 
bands  who  want  a  conductor.  Some  are 
away  to  London  for  a  rehearsal,  others  are 
returning;  some,  again,  would  be  away 
on  leave.  With  It  all  the  music  goes  on, 
now  in  full  force,  again  fining  off  to  a 
single  chord.     There  is  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
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perhaps,  01  again  the  clear  notes  of  a 
comet.  Bat  the  students  have  a  nice 
quiet  room  as  library  and  study,  where 
they  may  work,  apart  from  the  distrac- 
tions of  theb  own  quarters;  and  the 
youngsters  have  a  good  recreation  room 
where  they  can  make  a  noise,  play 
draughts  or  dominoes,  or  read  in  a  comer 
a  well-thumbed  volume  from  the  book- 
shelves. 

Then  there  is  the  chapel,  small,  but 
handsome,  with  its  organ  loft  and  galle- 
ries filled  on  Sundays  by  a  powerful  choir. 
There  is  something  like  a  musical  service, 
you  may  imagine,  where  all  are  musicians, 
and  a  Sunday  morning  at  Kueller  Hall 
is  an  experience  worth  encountering ;  but 
there  is  not  room  for  many  besides  the 
collegians. 

There  is  the  schoolroom,  too,  where 
some  of  the  youngsters  are  going  through 
the  cuniculum  necessary  to  obtain  a  certi- 
ficate, and  where  the  black-board  is  full  of 
posing  questions  in  arithmetical  subtleties. 
This  schoolroom  opens  on  the  verandah 
that  overlooks  the  lawui  where  is  the  band- 
stand, solidly  arranged  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  performers.  Beyond  that  again  are 
the  red  roofs  of  the  new  <^  married  quarters  " 
— for  this  is  not  a  celibate  college — where  a 
dozen  or  so  of  the  married  students  will 
find  each  a  pleasant  little  home.  At  present 
the  married  ones  have  to  get  lodgings  in 
the  villagCi  where  the  demand  often  exceeds 
the  supply. 

Looking  at  the  value  of  the  musical 
education  given  at  Eneller  Hall,  it  would 
seem  that  the  career  of  a  military  musician 
offers  considerable  advantages  to  those 
with  gifts  and  impulses  of  that  nature. 
The  bandmaster's  position  is  a  good  one, 
and  it  rests  with  himself  to  make  it  equal 
in  dignity  to  any  other  professional  post, 
for  an  accomplished  musician  of  polished 
manners  is  sure  to  take  a  high  rank  in 
social  estimation,  whatever  his  nominal 
army  rank  may  be.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  years'  service,  five  of  which  must  have 
been  spent  as  bandmaster,  when  a  compara- 
tively young  man,  he  may  retire  with  a  life 
pension  of  three-and-sixpence  a  day,  and 
musical  connections  that  ought  to  ensure 
him  a  good  position  as  conductor  of  one  of 
the  numerous  private  bands  or  musical 
associations  now  so  rife ;  and  many  retired 
bandmasters  have  attained  a  comfortable 
position  as  teachers  and  professors  of  music. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  chance  about  the 
matter,  perhaps,  as  far  as  regards  the  band- 
master's share  of  emoluments  and  distinc- 1 


tion,  and  lean  stations  and  fat  ones  fall  to 
his  lot  irrespective  of  his  tsJents  and  capaci- 
ties. But  it.  may  be  home  in  mind  that 
the  career  is  safe  if  not  brilliant,  that  it 
affords  plenty  of  scope  for  talent  and  energy, 
and  that  good  abilities  will  hardly  go  un- 
recognised— certainly  not  at  Kneller  HalL 

MERIVALE'S  MASTERPIEOK 

A  COMPLETE  STOKY. 

"  Ye»,  and  do  you  know,  Farrell,  you  are 
about  the  last  man  I  should  ever  have  ex- 
pected, at  one  time,  to  show  me  such 
kindness,  or  give  me  such  generous  en- 
couragement" 

''Have  I  encouraged  youl  Ah,  well, 
that  only  proves  how  little  one  really 
knows  one's  friends." 

And  Farrell,  the  man  addressed  by 
Georse  Merivale,  the  owner  of  the  studio 
in  which  they  were  chatting,  smiled  in 
answer  to  the  other's  almost  affectionate 
address. 

''That  is  so;  for,  oddly  enough,  before 
you  came  out  so  well  and  in  your  trae 
colours,  I  had  the  idea,  or  impression,  or 
whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  that  you 
disliked  me  rather  than  not." 

"Ah,  you  always  were  fanciful,  yon 
know." 

"Oh,  that  is  all  over,  long  ago,  or  I 
never  should  have  told  you,  or — but  you 
know  all  that,  don't  you  f " 

"Then  why  trouble  to  explain)  If 
you  know  anything  about  me  at  aU,  you 
must  own  that  I  am  not  such  a — I  mean, 
not  nearly  so  impressionable  or  imaginative 
as  you,"  and  the  smile  grew  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever  as  the  speaker  went  on : 
"  But  then  each  to  his  line.  So  long  as 
you  can  turn  your  fancies  to  such  account," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  easel,  "  I  for  one 
shall  be  the  very  last  to  condemn  either  you 
or  them." 

"On  the  contrary,  you  have  done 
nothing  but  admire." 

"  Admire  is  hardly  the  word,  it  does  not 
express  it  I  am  only  sorry  I  have  never 
been  able  to  half  do  your  picture  justice." 

"Tou  think  it  is— tolerable,  then)" 
queried  the  painter  eagerly. 

"Most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be— you 
see  into  what  pitfalls  a  habit  of  quoting 
may  lead  one.  What  I  meant  to  say  was 
that  it  is  a  truly  remarkable  work." 

And  the  critic  screwed  up  his  fist 
through  which  to  examine  it  the  better. 

"And  you  know  why  I  am  so  terribly 
anxious,  don't  you  1  But  of  course  you  do. 
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for  am  I  not  always  telliDg  yoa  f  When 
everything — the  desire  of  one's  whole  life, 
one's  sucoess  in  one's  career,  and  above  all, 
in  love — all  hang  upon  a  thing,  one  may  be 
forgiven  for  wishfaig  to  have  one's  own 
doabtfol  judgement  confirmed.  As  to  my 
own  opinion,  I  should  never  place  too 
much  reliance  on  that.  I  am  always  in 
extremes.  Sometimes  I  feel  qaite  hope- 
fal,  and  that  it  is  really  as  yoa  say — 
striking  and  original.  Bat  then  at  other 
times  I  have  my  doabts.  When  I  wake  ap 
and  come  to  it  fresh  in  the  morning,  I  am 
troabled  witti  misgivings — ^bat  there,  as 
yoa  say  again,  I  am  fall  of  fancies." 

**  You  are  indeed." 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  working  rather  too 
hard,  I  believe.  Bat  it  will  soon  be  finished 
and  sent  in,  and  then — why,  then  I  can 
rest" 

"  And  what  do  the  other  fellows  think 
— or  rather,  what  do  they  say !  For  it  is 
difficalt  to  get  to  know  the  real  opinions 
of  some  people,  as  I  dare  say  you  know." 

'*  Oh,  none  of  them  have  been  to  see  it 
lately.  That  is  one  thing  that  has  made 
me  uneasy,  and  led  me  rather  to — to 
donbt,  you  know." 

And  Merivale  glanced  wistfully  at  his 
qnestioner. 

"  Don't  yon  think  yon  rely  too  much  on 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  not  enough  on 
your  own  1  You  see  that  it  is  good — quite 
the  most  daring  thing  you  have  ever 
painted,  I  think  you  said.  Then  why  not 
hold  by  that,  and  let  the  rest  go  1 " 

*<So  1  do  try;  but  when  so  much — 
everything — depends  on  it,  one's  own 
judgement  is  so  often  biassed  and  com- 
pletely wrong." 

*' Candidly,  Merivale,  you  are  a  —  a 
queer  fish.  You  are  allowbg  this  to  have 
far  too  great  an  influence  over  you.  Why, 
I  do  beueve  if  anything  were  to  happen — 
say  that  the  picture  were  to  turn  out  a — a 
mistake,  a  hopeless  and  ridiculous  failure 
— I  really  believe " 

"  Oh,  hush,  Farrell  1  don't  suggest  any- 
thingso  horrible  4  " 

'*  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  it  was  only  a 
suggestion,  caused  by  your  own — but  you 
are  going  a  long  way  towards  proving  the 
truth  of  my  words.  Yon  look  quite  white 
and  ill.    You  really  must  take  care." 

*'  I  cannot  take  anythbg  until  this 
weight  is  off  my  mind.  And  If  it  were 
to — ^to  turn  out  as  you  suggest;,  I — I 
believe  it  would  be  the  death  of  me  out- 
right." And  throwing  down  his  palette  and 
brushes  the  painter  paced  hurriedly  abont 


the  room,  while  the  other  watched  him 
narrowly  through  his  half  closed  eyes,  as 
he  finished  in  still  greater  agitation : 

*'  Thanks  to  you  and  your  suggestion,  I 
have  rbked  ever3rthinff  on  thip." 

'<  Nay,  nay,  Meriv  Je,  I  protest.  Don't 
throw  all  the  weight  on  me.  It  is  trae 
when  first  you  mentioned  your  idea  fw 
the  competition  to  me  I  did  say,  'Why 
not  go  in  9 '  but  I  never  meant  it — seriously 
that  is ;  while  as  to  recommending  you  to 
throw  up  all  your  other  work,  and  neglect 
all  your  commissions^  I  never  should  have 
ventured  to  advise  anythiog  so " 

'^  Mad — ^no,  perhaps  not.  Bat  I  am  in 
it  now ;  have  staked  all  on  this  one  throw, 
and — ^you  know  you  did  admire  the  first 
sketch  I  showed  yoa."  This  was  said  with 
a  return  of  anxiety. 

"  I  told  you  you  had  got  hold  of  a  wonder- 
ful idea — ^startling  and  original,  I  believe  I 
said — and  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to 
change  my  opinion  since ;  which  was  your 
own,  if  you  remember,  at  the  time.  So 
why  not  rest  satisfied  with  that  %  Stick 
by  your  first  impressions  and  send  it  in. 
You  will  learn  all  about  it,  from  the 
criticB,  then." 

^*  Well,  I  will  I  must  believe ;  merely 
to  doubt  is  too  horrible  !  Besides,  I  have 
felt  all  through  as  though  I  were  in- 
spired. Except,  that  is,  at  these  dreadfnl 
seasons  of  depression;  which  seize  upon 
and  shake  me  until  I — but,  as  yon  say, 
I  will  trust  to  my  first  impressions  and 
to — to  you.  You  should  know — ^while  for 
the  rest,  no  one  has  seen  it  for  months, 
during  which  I  have  slaved  at  it  early  and 
late,  and  let  everything  else  go." 

''And  Eurydice,  Mias  Eamshaw " 

"Has  been  away.  She,  too,  has  never 
seen  it  since  the  first  outline.  But  to-day 
she  is  coming  to  give  me  one  more* sitting 
for  the  final  touches,  and " 

"  You  will  let  her  see  it  %  " 

"  You — you  think  she  will  be  pleased  1 " 
urged  the  painter  doubtfully. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  she  will  be  surprised ; 
I  feel  confident  of  that.  And  now  take 
my  advice.  You  are  worn  out  and  terribly 
excited.  Take  a  dose  of  chloral,  or 
bromide,  or  whatever  that  stuff  is  the 
doctor  gave  you,  and  have  a  rest.  You 
will  be  worth  ever  so  much  more  when  yon 
awake." 

"  Do  you  think  so  i " 

"And  bear  in  mind  what  Sir  Joshua, 
or  one  of  those  fellows,  said — I  forget 
where  I  read  it  now — about  broadening 
your  effects.    It  must  be  done  for  exhibi- 
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tion  pictures.  What  do  you  think  of  that 
carmine — is  it  deep  enough,  do  yon  con- 
sider %  The  eyes,  too — would  not  a  trifle 
of  depth — above  all  the  smile — it  must  be 
no  mere  dimple,  or  curl  of  the  lip ;  but, 
of  course,  yon  ^dll  see  and  decide  aU  that 
for  yourselfi  I  dare  say ;  I  may  be  quite 
wrong." 

"No,  you  are  right,  as  you  always  are ; 
I  can  see  it  now.  I  will  just  go  over  it 
again,  and  then,  after  an  hour  or  so's  work, 
lie  down,  I  shall  look  and  feel  less  tired 
when  Mabel  comes  to  see  me  this  after- 
noon." 

<<  Well,  I'll  be  off  and  leave  you  to  it 

Who  the    deuce Oh!    here's   that 

fellow  Eversleigh  coming.  He  will  not 
care  about  seemg  me,  we  were  never  the 
best  of  friends.  But  I  thought  he  was 
away — abroad." 

*'  So  he  was ;  the  wonder  is  to  see  him 
now.  Back  just  in  time,  too ;  I  am  pleased. 
I  was  a&aid  it  would  all  have  been  over 
before ;  but  now,  next  to  Mabel  there  Is  no 
one  I '* 

"  Do  you  mean  you  are  going  to  show 
him— this  i " 

"Why  not?  He  is  my  very  oldest, 
closest  friend." 

*^  Oh !  please  yourself  of  course.  Only, 
were  I  you — after  the  way  some  of  your 
other  friends  have  behaved,  and  idl 
that- 


<'  But  Eversleigh  is- 


n 


''Candour  itself,  no  doubt.  Still,  I 
would  learn  first  whether  he  is  going  in 
himself.  One  never  knows.  Time  enough 
to  show  him — if  you  must — after  that" 

"  You— you  think  so  % " 

''  I'm  sure  so.  In  some  things  yoji  really 
are  little  better  than  a  child.  Don't  you 
see  it  for  yourself  %  " 

*'  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right ;  though 
I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  doubting 
— ^but  maybe  you  are  right." 

And  with  that,  after  repeating :  '*  Why, 
of  course,  it's  only  common-sense.  It  is 
far  too  late  to  profit  by  any  suggestion  he 
might  make,  so  you  just  keep  the  curtain 
dowa  He'll  see  it  on  view,  and — but  I 
must  be  off.  I  don't  wish  to  meet  him 
here,"  Farrell  had  gone  hurriedly  away. 

Hardly  had  he  got  clear  of  the  side 
door,  than  Eversleigh,  the  "  oldest,  closest 
friend,"  came  in  at  the  front,  and  after  the 
first  awkwardness  of  '*  welcoming  the 
coming,"  with  the  warning  words  of  the 
"parthig"  guest  still,  sounding  in  his  ears, 
Merivale  gradually  thawed  and  relapsed 
into  the  old  intimate  relations.     While 


Eversleigh,  after  one  quick  glance  at  his 
friend's  face,  and  then  at  the  signs  of 
disorder  and  neglect  about  the  studio^ 
began  to  talk : 

*^  Well,  and  what  have  you  been  doing 
all  this  long  timet  Too  busy  to  write, 
ehl" 

''Yes,  too  busy,  and  too— shall  I  say 
absorbed)  Both,  I  think,"  laughed  the 
other  nervously,  with  a  trace  of  the 
awkwardness  of  doubt  still  lingering  about 
him. 

''You  seem  a  trifle  'fey'  even  now. 
How,  or  what,  is  iti— if  that  is  a  fair 
question." 

"  Why,  you  must  know,  or,  rather,  you 
do  know,  that  I  am  vary  much  in  love." 

"  Quite  so ;  so  much  you  did  send  me 
word.  And  how  fares  the  tender  passion) " 

"In  some  respects  well,  nothing  could 
be  better,  but " 

"  Oh  !  there  are  buts." 

"That  goes  without  saying,  does  it 
not)"  and  agiun  the  laugh  sounded 
nervous  and  constrained  before  he  finished. 
"  It  is  part  of  the  usual  probation,  and  of — 
the  whole  story,  in  short" 

"  Well,  fire  away — ^unless,  by  the  way,  I 
am  not  to  hear  it,"  returned  Eversleigh 
with  another  swift  and  keenly  observant 
glance. 

"  Oh !  you  shall  hear  all  there  is  to  tell. 
Of  course  you  know  all  about  the  great 
competition ) " 

"  Certainly;  though  I  don't  quite 
see " 

"PossiUy  not,  but  you  will  when  you 
hear  that  I  am  sending  in." 

Everslefgh's  face  changed  a  little,  in 
spite  of  himself,  as  he  answered : 

"What,  you,  a  landscape  man,  go  in 
for- 


« 


"  Oh,  I  knew  what  you  would  say,  but 
I — I — call  me  a  fool  if  you  will ;  but  it  was 
borne  in  upon  me  that— in  diort,  I  had 
what  I  thought  was  an  inspiration  by  way 
of  an  idea." 

**  But  the  subject,  for  you,  don't  you 
think,  is  insiiperably  difi&cult )  You  know 
I  always  advised  you  to " 

"Stick  to  what  you  thought  my  line. 
I  know,  and  possibly  I  should  have  done 
so  but  for ** 

He  hesitated,  while  his  Mend  interposed 
anxiously,  but  with  an  encouraging  smile : 

"  Well ) " 

"  But  for  my  idea  Say  that  I  was  in- 
fatuated, possessed,  or  what  you  will" 

"  I  can't  say  that  until  I  have  seen  the 
idea." 
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"  Bat  I  mean  thoronghly  poisoBsed  with 
the  sabject  and  the  desire  to  work  it  out.'' 

*<  Oh,  there  is  no  particular  harm  in  that, 
always  providing " 

*'It  ia  no  nse,  Eveisleigb.  I  may  have 
been  a  fool.  I  hardly  know  yet ;  bat  I 
have  staked  all  anon  this  one  thjrow — have 
given  an  everytning  else  for  it — all  my 
commissions  and  my  other  work.  Not 
only  that,  Mabel  agreed  to  sit  for  the 
principal  figare,  and  I  think  that  her  doing 
CO  inspired  me;  while  work — oh,  how  I 
have  worked,  and  what  agonies  of  alternate 
desire  and  despondency  I  have  endared! 
As  an  artist,  yoa  may  have  some  idea, 
and,  anyhow,  yen  are  the  only  one  I  can 
tell,  except  —  yes,  of  coarse  —  except 
FarrelL" 

"  Farrell ;  what  of  him  I  I  always  did 
detest  that  man."  This  came  quickly. 
«« And '* 

*'  That  is  becaase  yoa  do  not  know  him," 
objected  the  other. 

"  Say  rather  becaase  I  do.  Bat  what  of 
him )  What  coald  he  have  to  say  or  do  in 
the  affair  i    I  thoaght " 

<*That  we  were  rivals.  So  we  were, 
antil  he  showed  himself  my  friend.  I 
don't  know  why  we  shoald  have  both  so 
misjadged  him ;  bat  from  the  very  hoar 
that  Mabel  assared  him  he  had  no  chance, 
he  changed,  and  although  he  has  never 
made  any  open  professions  of  goodwill, 
I  sappose  he  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  for 
he  gave  ap  all  that  sneeiing  way  he  had, 
and  he  haa  stood  by  and  encoaraged  me 
when  aU  the  others  fell  away.  In  fact,  bat 
for  him,  I  never[shoald  have  gone  in,  mach 
less  stack  to  it,  as  I  have  done." 

<'And  the  others  fell  away.  What, 
Darcy  and  Bedmond,  and ** 

"  All  of  them,  to  a  man.  Of  late  they 
have  left  me  altogether  alonej' 

'*  And  for  what  reason  9 " 

<<  None  that  I  have  ever  heard.  Farrell 
says  they  mast  be  jealoas,  bat  that  yoa 
know  I  can't  believe.  It  is  making  too 
mach  of  one's  self  altogether  to  think  that." 

'<  No,  I  woald  not  even  think  it  with- 
out  "    Eversleigh  stopped  awkwardly. 

''And  so  Farrell  thinks  year  idea  good, 
eh) "  he  enqaired  next. 

"  He  has  nothing  bat  praise  for  it.  It 
is  both  striking  and  original.  I  am  qaotiog 
his  own  words,  and " 

"  He  shoald  know,  if  any  one  does.  He 
will  never  paint  anything  worth  talking 
aboat,  becaase  he  won't  work;  bat  to 
give  him  his  due,  he  is  a  fair  critic — 
though  how  on  earth " 


"  Yoa  may  well  be  sarprised.  I  wonder 
at  myself  sometimes." 

'*My  dear  fellow,  it  is  not  yoar  talent,  or 
invention,  tiiat  I  doubt,  bat  merely  your 
technical  skill  Sappose  yoa  show  me 
this  masterpiece  of  years,"  and  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  curtain  which  was  drawn 
jefdously  before  the  easel. 

"Not  yet — not  just  yet,  Eversleigh. 
You  see,  Mabel  is  coming  this  afternoon, 
and  I — the  fact  is,  she  must  be  the  first  to 
see  it" 

(*  Except  Farrell,"  Interposed  his  friend 
with  a  very  pardonable  heat,  a  natural 
jealousy  that  was  quickly  lost  in  sincere 
pity  as  he  noticed  his  friend'a  wasted 
features  and  nervous,  nnsteady  eya  "  So, 
then,"  he  asked,  "  M^bel  has  not  yet  seen 
it!" 

*'  Not  yet.  To-day  it  is  to  be  shown  to 
her  for  the  first  time." 

**  And  what  else  have  you  been  doing  %  " 

'^I  told  you  I  gave  up  everything  for 
this." 

^'But  your  conumssions,  what  of  themt 
Sorely — was  that  wise  1 " 

'^  I  cannot  tell.  Looking  back,  I  have 
my  doubts.  Truly,  Eversleigh,  for  the 
last  twelve  monthis  I  seem  to  have  been 
in  one  long  troubled  dream.   I  only  hope  I 

shall  not  wake  to  find "  he  broke  off 

with  a  sudden  gasp  and  an  involantary 
shudder. 

"  Well,  well,  we  must  hope  for  the  best — 
though  I  wish  I  had  been  here,"  Eversleigh 
murmured  to  himself,  "before  he  wasted 
a  twelvemonth  of  valuable  time,  just,  too, 
at  the  outset  of  his  career,  when  he  was 
doing  so  well  and  getting  known.  Unless, 
indeed,  he  is  right  after  all,  and  the  love 
fever  has  brought  him  the  touch  of  genias 
that  makes  up  for  the  rest.  One  has  heard 
of  such  things,  whether  fever,  or  madness 
— and  he  is  feverish  enough,  goodness 
knows  1  The  wonder  is  he  has  not  broken 
down  long  ago.  You  had  better  lie  down 
and  have  a  sleep  as  you  agreed,"  he  went 
on  aloud;  *^I  have  one  or  two  calls  to 
make,  and  will  come  back  in  a  couple  of 
hours  and  see  both  the  picture  and  its  fair 
Inspirer." 

"  All  rights  do  so,  for  I  really  am  tired ; 
I  hardly  know  what  has  come  over  me  of 
late.  Such  a  strange  languor,  and — but  I 
will  have  a  dose  of  chloral,  as  Farrell 
sufiTsested." 

"  Oh  1  FarreU  suggested  that  too,  did  he!" 
murmured  Eversleigh,  then  aloud :  *'  Look 
here,  Merivale,  yon  take  my  advice.  You 
lie  down  and  rest,  and  sleep  if  you  can,  but 
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without  a&y  of  those  infernal  ^brain-dis- 
torbing  drags,  I——" 

''  There,  there,  don't  excite  yourself.  It's 
quite  harmless,  I  assure  you.  I  could  not 
have  kept  up  without;  but  tibere,  since  you 
make  a  point  of  it,  I  will  try  to  do  without 
I  shall  be  all  the  fresher  to  meet  Mabel  if 
only  I  can  sleep." 

They  parted,  Merivale  to  go  to  bed, 
where,  after  tossing  about  for  a  while,  he 
sank  into  a  heavy  slumber ; '  and  Eversleigh, 
full  of  anxiety  for  his  friend,  to  walk  about 
the  park  and  think  matters  over. 

Two  hours  later  he  returned  to  the  studio 
in  a  more  hopeful  frame  of  mind.  True, 
Merivale  was  worn  out  and  unnaturally  ex- 
cited, but  overwork  would  account  for  that; 
while,  as  for  his  own  doubt?,  he  found  they 
rested  for  the  most  part  on  his  dislike  and 
distrust  of  Farrell,  and  his  disbelief  in  the 
goodness  and  singleness  of  his  motives. 
What  they  could  be  he  was  unable  to 
fathom,  but  certainly  it  was  a  sudden  and, 
for  him^  most  marvellous  change  from 
unsuccessful  rival  to  confidential  friend  and 
adviser,  and  the  situation  required  an  un- 
suspicious mind  such  as  Merivfde's  entirely 
to  accept  Still,  Merivale  had  had  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  that  he,  Eversleigh, 
had  not,  and  he  must  hope  for  the  best 

And  full  of  curiosity  he  brashed  past  a 
lady,  who,  with  bent  head  and  down- 
dropped  veO,  hurried  by  him  as  he  neared 
the  door. 

''Miss  Earashaw,  I  wanted  so  much 
to—"  he  began ;  but  she  was  gone,  and 
either  had  not  heard  or  would  not  hear 
him,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
ring  the  bell. 

Some  little  time  elapsed  before  it  was 
answered,  and  when  he  was  shown  into 
the  studio  he  was  alarmed  more  even 
than  before  by  Merivale's  wild  and  dis- 
tracted air.  He  was  standing  reading 
a  note,  and  his  staring  eyes  and  white 
face  spoke  of  some  terribly  strong  emotion. 

''Ob,  thuik  Heaven  you  are  here,  to 
tell  me  whether  I  am  awake  and  sane 
or  still  dreaming,"  he  exclaimed  violently, 
then  sank  into  a  chair  as  he  went  on. 
*'  Ob,  I  have  had  the  most  horrible  dream, 
and  a  still  more  horrible  awakening. 
What  can  it  all  mean  ?  It  is  crael,  heart- 
less, to  leave  me  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, nothing  but  this,"  and  he 
dashed  the  note  he  was  still  holding 
down.  "Yes,  read  it,  by  all  means,  for 
I  can  make  nothing  of  it." 

And  thus  bidden  Eversleigh  read — only 
a  very  few  words,  but  they  left  him  more 


troubled    than   ever.     This  is  what   he 
read: 

"  If  that  is  how  I  look  in  your  eyes, 
the  less  we  see  of  each  other  for  the 
future  the  better." 

That  was  all ;  no  signature,  no  regrets, 
no  farewell.  But,  of  course,  it  was  from 
Mabel;  he  recognised  the  hand,  and  pnzzled 
as  he  was,  he  was  about  to  test  his  first 
idea  when  his  friend's  voice  arrested  him. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  he  urged  hoarsely ; 
"don't  go  to  it — ^yet  Wait,  wait  while 
I  tell  you  my  dream.  Instead  of  the 
bright  creation  of  my  fancy  that  for 
months  past  has  gladdened  my  eyes  and 
grown  underneath  my  hand,  I  dreamt  I 

stood  before  the  picture  and  saw ^"  a 

groan  broke  from  him,  and  he  shook  as 
with  an  ague,  while  he  tried  vainly  to  go 
on.  "  Oh,  I  can  see  it  still.  It  is  here — 
here!"  he  repeated  wildly,  as  he  struck 
his  forehead  violently  with  his  open  hand. 
"  A  painted,  grinnbg  horror,  with  eyes — 
oh,  Heaveuj  what  eyes !  And  this  was 
the  thing  I  had  loved  and  had  bound 
myself  to  for  life.  And,  at  the  sight,  all 
my  love  was  lost  In  loathing,  and,  in  the 
awfnlness  of  the  reaction,  I  awoke— woke 
to  find — this;"  and  he  struck  the  open 
note  with  his  foot  where  it  lay.  "^d, 
oh,  the  nightmare  horror  of  itl  I  could 
see  the  likeness  through  it  all,  as  though 
Mabel,  transformed  into  a  veritable  fiend, 
were  mocking  me.  And  now,  Frank,  look 
— look  at  what  I  have  done  yourself.  I 
dare  not  trast  my  eyes,  not  though  they 
were  to  show  me  Mabel's  very  self,  while 
to  face  that  jeering  mockery  again,  I  think, 
would  shrivel  up  my  brain." 

Eversleigh  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  but 
what  could  he  say?  So,  going  to  the 
curtain,  he  drew  it  quieUy  aside  to 
straightway  stand  amazed. 

For  at  the  first  glance  he  saw  that  some- 
thing was  seriously  wrong.  Whether  brain, 
or  eyes,  or  both,  had  been  afifected  by  the 
excitement  and  the  long-continued  strain, 
was  not  to  be  decided  off-hand,  but  he 
realised,  as  with  a  lightning  flish,  the  full 
refinement  and  ingenuity  of  Farrell's  crael 
scheme,  and  how  he  had  turned  the  very 
truth  itself  to  his  own  unworthy  ends.  For, 
stripped  of  its  surface  faults — and  he,  an 
artist,  could  see  the  trae  grandeur  and 
simplicity  of  his  friend's  conception — it 
was,  indeed,  as  Farrell  had  said  '*  striking, 
daring,  and  original."  Oh !  what  could 
he  not  have  made  of  it  himself  ?  came  the 
involuntary  thought;  while  with  it  came 
also  the  fall  perception  of  where  the  pic- 
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tore  failed — though  failed  was  hardly  the 
word,  for  the  whole  working  oat  was  so 
atterly  wrong  in  colonr,  and,  above  all| 
in  expresdoni  that  the  thing  stood  forth 
more  as  a  magnificent  earicatore  than  a 
serious  work  of  art.  And  there,  as  he 
felt,  woold  lie  the  stinff.  It  could  not  well 
be  overlooked,  or  fail  of  making  a  sensation, 
If  only  from  its  frightfully  ingenious  per- 
version. 

For  a  moment  he  was  in  doubt.  Could 
Merivale  have  meant  it  as  an  ill-timed  jest, 
an  attempt  to  turn  the  whole  competition 
into  ridicule  %  But  no ;  he  had  only  to  re- 
member the  very  real  trouble  of  his  friend's 
looks  and  words  to  dismiss  that  idea  at 
once,  and  wonder  what  on  earth  he  was  to 
say.  To  tell  him  the  truth,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  whole  of  it,  in  his  present  critical 
state,  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  assuming 
a  very  serious  responsibility,  while  to  appear 
to  side  with  Farrell  and  deceive  the  unfor- 
tunate painter  still  further  might  in  the 
end  prove  still  more  disastrous.  There  was 
no  help  for  it.^  He  must  temporise,  at  all 
hazards. 

"  Well/'  enquired  the  artist  anxiously, 
"  What  is  it  like  ? " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  see  clearly  how  it  is. 
You  have  run  the  mill  too  long.  Ton 
have  strained  both  eyes  and  brain  until 
now  you  cannot  look  at  your  own  work 
without — fancying-— distortion.  Take  my 
advice,  and  rest.  Best  and  change,  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  are  what  you  need  and 
must  have,  unless  you  wish  to  end  your 
days  at  Golney  Hatch.  Try  my  prescrip- 
tion. Go  away,  say  for  a  week,  and  then 
if  you  like  to  come  to  it  again,  why,  I  for 
one  will  not  prevent  you.  Gome,  what  do 
you  say  % " 

"But  the  time,  Eversleigh,  the  time. 
How  can  I  afford  the  time  1  You  see  the 
sacrifices  I  have  made,  and  how  everything 
— reputation,'  nay,  come  to  that,  after 
twelve  months,  even  bread  and  butter — 
depends  upon  my  making  a  reasonable 
show ;  while  how  I  am  to  be  reconciled  to 
Mabel,  when  I  have  no  idea  of  my  crime— — 
Ob,  everything  is  going  wrong  at  once  1 '' 

Whereupon  the  miserable  artist  groaned 
and  turned  so  white,  that  Eversleigh 
promptly  rang  the  bell  and  sent  for  the 
nearest  doctor. 

Mabel  meanwhile  had  left  the  house  in 
ignorance  of  her  lover's  state,  but  in  fully 
as  much  trouble  as  himself. 

Shown  into  the  studio  when  she  called, 
and  left  to  herself,  being  duly  authorised 
on  that  day  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  she 


had  taken  the  opportunity  to  have  m 
''quiet  peep"  at  the  oxnected  maater- 
piece,  and  could  scarcely  credit  the 
eWdence  of  her  own  eyes.  Still,  there 
it  was  —  a  loud,  staring,  over-ooloured, 
fatuously  smiling  horror  —  her  lover^s 
version  of  herself,  and  as  such  soon  to  be 
given  to  the  .world.  Oh,  it  was  too 
dreadful  to  contemplate  calmly  1  While 
as  to  seeing  him,  the  perpetrator  of  this 
outrage,  this  deliberately  planned  and  care- 
f  tdly  executed  insult,  which  was  so  motive- 
less, unless  it  were  intended  to  hold  her 
up  to  the  ridicule  of  all  her  frioids — 
why,  she  felt  die  could  never  care  to  see 
him  again.  And,  full  of  righteous  wiathi 
she  had  written  her  farewell  note,  and  left 
the  studio  fuUy  intending  never  to  return. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  EarreU, 
bent  on  mischief,  was  on  the  watch  for  her 
appearance.  Not  so  -easOy  avoided  as 
Everdeigh,  he  ignored  h^  too  evident  aur 
noyance,  and  persisted  in  walking  her 
way ;  at  last : 

"Is  anyUiing  the  matter,  Miss  Eam^ 
shaw )    You  seem  annoyed/'  he  asked. 

"  If  I  said  I  am  annoyed,  and  with  you, 
Mr.  FarreD,  would  it  make  any  difTerenee 
— to  you,  I  mean!"  she  rejoined  with 
marked  displeasure^  for  her  previous  hints 
had  been  unmistakeably  disregarded. 

}*  Annoyed,  and  with  me ! "  he  repeated, 
somewhat  stu^tled  in  his  turn ;  for  that  she 
should  so  promptly  have  found  out  his 
share  in  the  transaction  was  hardly  what 
he  had  expected. 

'^  Yes,  can  you  not  see  that  I  wish  to  be 
alone  ? "  she  returned  coldly. 

<<  Oh !  yes,  that  is  all  right/'  he  as- 
sented easily,  for  now  he  Imew  on  what 
ground  he  stood;  while  she,  thoroi^hij 
provoked,  looked  at  him  in  undisguised 
astonishment. 

"  Then  do  you  no  longer  pretend  to  be 
a  gentleman)"  she  flashed  back  with  a 
cutting  contempt  that  made  him  wince  in 
spite  of  his  secret  consciousness  gI  the  full 
success  of  his  revenge. 

''  Ah  1  you  are  indeed  annoyed ;  but  not, 
I  think,  with  me."  And,  mistakenly,  he 
went  on  to  take  advantage  of  what  he 
thought  the  opening,  <'You  have  seen 
Merivale's  masterpiece  at  last;  what  do 
you  think  of  it  1 " 

"  What  I  think  cannot  possibly  concern 
— you,"  she  replied  coldly.  *'  ^d  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  get  into  a  cab." 

"  I  should  have  thought "  then  grow* 

ing  desperate  as  she  deliberately  turned  her 
back :  "  Can't  you  see/  he  added,  ''  that  he 
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is  going  mad ! "  thereby  throwiDg  a  new 
light  apon  the  subject,  and  startling  her 
very  much  indeed. 

''Madf"  she  echoed,  for  the  sugges- 
tion, dreadful  though  it  was,  accounted 
for  so  many  things. 

''Why,  would  any  sane  man  have  so 
perverteid — ^that  % " 

They  were  standing  opposite  a  shop 
window,  and  he  pointed  to  where  a  mirror 
gave  back  Mabel's  full-length  reflection  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment she  had  just  left. 

Evidently  she  was  moved  by  the  sug- 
gestion, thought  he,  though  he  had  not 
meant  to  say  anything  so  near  the  truth ; 
however,  he  must  follow  it  up. 

«  Either  that  or  he  drinks^  or  takes  some 
drug.  What  it  is  I  can't  quite  make  out,  but 
nothing  short  of  that  would  explain " 

But  he  had  lost  bis  h^ad  and  gone  too  far. 
Mabel  heard  the  lurking  malice  latent  in 
his  tone.  She  remembered  what  had 
passed  and  all  that  Merivale  had  told  her  of 
the  supposed  advice  and  encouragement 
given  him  by  his  friend,  and  with  a 
woman's  ready  intuition  she  felt  there  was 
something  wrong,  and  that  the  man  before 
her  was  in  some  unexplained  way  the 
cause.  So^  without  a  word  or  sign,  she 
stepped  into  the  waiting  cab — to  bid  the 
man  drive  her  back  to  the  studio  as  soon 
as  they  were  fairly  out  of  sight. 

And  fortunate  it  was  for  her  and  her 
lover  both  that  she  did  so. 

When  she  arrived  the  doctor  had  put 
Merivale  to  bed,  where,  with  head  shaved 
and  plenty  of  ice  he  hoped  to  stave  off 
the  threatened  briun  fever.  He  must  be 
kept  quiet  and  see  no  one,  nor  be  disturbed 
for  any  consideration  whatsoever. 

Such  was  Eversleigh's  news  when  they 
met  in  the  deserted  studio,  where  aU 
uncovered  and  unregarded  stood  the  fatal 
masterpiece,  the  cause  of  all  their  present 
woes.  Eversleigh,  having  finished  his 
explanation,  caught  sight  of  it  presently, 
and  wishing  to  spare  Mabel  the  sight, 
went  once  more  to  draw  the  curtain. 

'*No,  let  me  look  at  it  again,"  she 
urged.  "  I  can  bear  it  now  that  I  know 
he  is  not  in  any  way  to  blame."  Then,  as 
she  began  to  piece  the  threads  together, 
she  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  what  an  infamous 
plot  1    It  is  all  his  doing." 

'*  You  mean  Farrell's  9  Yes,  I  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Seeing  the  piti- 
able state  to  which  overwork  and  anxiety 
had  reduced  him,  he  has  worked  upon 
Merivale  and  spurred  him  on  by  his  artful 


suggestions  until — this  ia  the  result  A 
noble  idea  spoiled." 

<'A  noble  ideal  Why,  do  you  mean 
that  it  is  good ) "  cried  Mabel  in  amaze- 
ment; for  she  had  not  seen  below  the 
surface  even  yet. 

''It  is  a  magnificent  subject,  and  if  it 

were  properly  treated Ob|  that  I  had 

had  the  chance  to  paint  it  1 " 

"  Then  why  not  do  it ! "  And  Mabel 
spoke  as  one  inspired,  her  ignorance  of 
petty  detsdh  giving  her  the  necessary 
courage ;  and  as  the  artist  looked  back  at 
her  in  surprise :  "  George  is  not  to  blame ; 
you  see  that,  now,  do  you  not !  ^  He  is  a 
victim  to  over-anxiety  and — his  friend. 
I  don't  know  how  you  feel,  but  I  would 
do  anything  to  see  the  schemer  foiled. 
What  do  you  sayl  Suppose  I  sit  again 
and " 

"By  Jove!  Miss  Eamshaw,  you  have 
hit  on  a  really  great  idea.  I  must  oonfess 
I  never  dreamt  of  that.  There  is  nothing 
I  should  like  better;  here  is  all  the 
materiid  ready  to  our  hands.  If  you  will 
give  the  time,  a  very  little  trouble  would 
effect  a  revolution ;  and  I  should  dearly 
like  to  turn  the  laugh  against  that  scoun- 
drel Farrell.  What  do  you  say,  then )  If 
you  are  ready,  so  am  I." 

And  straightway  was  the  bargain  struck^ 
and  whUe  Merivale,  carefully  nursed,  lay 
ill  in  bed,  under  the  skilful  touches  of  his 
friend  his  picture  was  rapidly  transformed 
into  all  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  it,  and 
more.  And  it  was  one  of  the  finest  sights 
they  had  ever  enjoyed,  when  Eversleigh 
and  Mabel  together  confronted  the  arch 
plotter  Farrell  and  saw  his  discomfiture 
before  the  winner  of  the  Great  National 
Competition.  While  for  the  poor  victim, 
no  sooner  was  he  able  to  hear  that  and 
the  other  good  news — that  their  estrange- 
ment had  been  all  a  mistake — from  Mabel, 
than  he  quickly  got  well  enough  to  hear  the 
rest  and  learn  how  it  had  all  been  brought 
about. 


MARA. 

A  STORY   IN   EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  III. 

Eight  months  had  gone  by^  and  Mara 
declared  laughingly  that  she  and  Desmond 
were  quite  old  married  people,  for  their 
marriage  had  taken  place  after  only  a 
month's  engagement.    Perhaps  for  both  of 
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them  those  mDnths  had  been  the  happiest 
in  their  lives.  Desmond's  days  had  passed 
in  one  long  dream  of  bliss,  for  Mara  was 
very  loving  to  him  In  that  early  time  of 
their  marriage.  She,  too,  was  happy,  with 
the  pleased,  gratified  happiness  of  a  selfish 
person  who  has  attained  the  object  of 
desire,  and  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
world  in  generfj,  and  whUe  the  satisfaction 
lasted,  how  coidd  she  help  showing  her 
best  and  most  charming  side  to  the 
husband  throngh  whom  she  had  gained 
her  enjoyment  T 

And,  besides,  at  first  she  was  very 
proad  of  him;  his  talents,  the  honour  and 
respect  that  men  paid  him,  all  gratified  her 
vanity  as  she  thought  that  he  had  chosen 
her  from  all  other  women  to  be  his  wife. 

He  had  taken  her  home  to  Longford, 
and  there,  for  a  time,  Mara  was  charmed 
with  everything,  most  of  all,  perhaps,  with 
the  position  she  found  awaiting  her,  for 
Desmond  was  one  of  the  chief  men  in 
the  place,  and  his  beautiful  wife  was  uni- 
versally petted  and  made  much  of.  Then, 
too,  the  freedom  from  money  worries  was 
utterly  new  and  delightful ;  in  all  her  life 
before,  Mara  had  never  known  how;  to  get 
even  a  new  dress  without  scheming  and 
manoeuvring  for  it,  while  now  Desmond's 
chief  delight  seemed  to  be  In  showering 
presents  of  all  sorts  upon  her. 

But  all  things  were  apt  to  pall  on  Mara 
after  a  time,  and  she  began  to  weary  for 
some  change.  She  was  one  of  those  people 
whose  test  for  everything  and  every  one  is 
novelty;  when  that  has  worn  off,  the  vidue 
soon  follows  suit.  She  had  no  belief  what- 
ever in  "  that  sweet  monotony  where  every- 
thing Is  known  and  loved  because  It  is 
known."  Even  Desmond's  passionate  devo- 
tion began  to  tire  her,  and  the  task  of 
responding  to  it  and  keeping  up  the 
pretence  of  love,  grew  difficult. 

She  was  thinking  more  discontentedly 
than  usual  one  night,  longing  more  than 
ever  for  some  break  in  the  monotony. 
Desmond  had  been  obliged  to  go  some 
distance  on  business  at  a  far-off  police 
station,  and  Mara,  as  she  often  did,  had 
accompanied  him.  At  first,  these  expedi- 
tions had  delighted  her — the  long  ride;  the 
arrival  at  the  little  village,  where  all  the 
inhabitants  turned  out  to  stare  at  them ; 
the  clean,  white-washed  barrack-room, 
where  she  waited  while  Desmond  did  his 
business;  the  ride  home,  generally  at 
night  when  the  moonlight  threw  ghostly 
shadows  on  the  trees  and  hedges,  till  Mara 


edged  fearfully  nearer  her  husband,  visions 
of  masked  men  and  moonlighters  coming 
to  her  mind;  all  had  seemed  like  some 
weird  fafary-tale.  But  even  that  she  had 
grown  used  to,  and  she  was  only  wishing, 
as  she  sat  before  the  fire,  that  Desmond 
would  be  quick  and  not  make  them  so 
late  as  usual.  Why  need  he  always  want 
her  to  come  with  him,  and  take  it  for 
granted  tiiat  she  liked  his  company  as  well 
as  he  did  hers  f 

A  step  echoed  outside,  and  Mara  jumped 
up  hastily.  Bat  it  was  not  Ddsmond 
who  came  into  the  room,  shielding  hia 
eyes  from  the  light,  having  only  just 
entered  from  the  dark  outside.  It  was  a 
much  younger  man,  tall  and  fair,  and,  as 
Mara  instantly  decided,  even  better-looking 
than  Desmond. 

He  took  off  his  cap  as  his  eyes  grew 
accustomed  to  the  lighf",  and  he  saw  that 
the  room  was  not  empty. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  had  no  idea  that 
any  one  was  here." 

''  Pray  don't  apologise,"  said  Mara.  "I 
shall  not  be  here  long,  I  hope ;  I  am  only 
waiting  for  my  husband." 

"  Ob,"  said  the  stranger,  "  then  will  you 
allow  me  to  wait  here )  The  girth  of  my 
saddle  broke,  and  I  came  here  to  see  if 
they  could  patch  it  up.  I  am  going  on  to 
Longford." 

'*  Are  you  f "  cried  Mara,  wondering  who 
he  could  be.     "  We  live  in  Longford,  too." 

"Then  we  must  be  neighbour?.  Will 
you  let  me  introduce  myself  to  you  ?  My 
name  is  Frank  Warden." 

''You  are  the  gentleman  who  owns  that 
big  house  just  outside  the  town — I  forget 
its  name— -are  you  not  ?  My  husband  told 
me  that  a  Mr.  Warden  used  to  live  there, 
but  he  had  been  away  for  a  long  time." 

'*  Yes,  I  have  been  away  for  a  long  time 
now :  eighteen  months  it  must  be.  To  tell 
the  truth  I  am  not  very  fond  of  Ireland. 
But  won't  you  tell  me  to  whom  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  ? " 

^^  I  am  Mrs.  Blake.  I  am  sure  you  and 
my  husband  know  each  other." 

"Yes,  I  know  him  very  well;  but — 
excuse  me,  I  was  not  aware  he  had  married," 
added  Warden,  as  he  looked  admiringly 
at  the  beautiful  woman  before  him. 

Mara  laughed. 

"I  dare  say  you  have  not  heard  It. 
We  were  only  married  a  few  months  a^a 
Here  he  is." 

The  door  opened  and  Desmond  entered. 

"I've  been  an  awful  time,  darling, 
bat Hullo!  why.  Warden!   I  hardly 
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knew  yoa.  How  on  earth  did  yon  tarn 
ap  here  1 " 

"  I  dropped  in  on  my  way  home,"  said 
Warden,  shaking  hands  cordially.  ''Neither 
did  I  expect  to  meet  you  here." 

<'  I  dare  say  yoa  and  my  wife  have  in- 
troduced each  other,"  went  on  Desmond. 
*'  Yon  see  I've  tnrned  Benedick  since  we 
met  last,"  with  a  prond  look  towards  his 
wife. 

''With  such  an  excuse  we  would  all 
follow  your  example  to-morrow,"  said 
Warden,  smiling.  "Have  you  got  over 
your  business  here ) " 

Desmond's  face  clouded. 

*'  No,  hang  it  all  1  That'd  what  I  came 
to  tell  you,  Mara.  I'm  awfully  sorry,  but 
I  must  go  out  again  at  once ;  th^e's  a  row 
of  some  kind  a  few  miles  o£P,  so  they  have 
just  brought  me  word.  I  can't  possibly 
be  back  before  morning.  I  am  vexed 
about  it,  dear,"  he  added  in  a  low  voice, 
while  Warden  turned  away.  "I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  you.  You  couldn't 
stay  here  for  the  night,  could  you )  The 
sergeant's  wife  would  fix  you  up  all  right." 

"  Oh^  Desmond,  I  really  couldn't !  Just 
think  how  uncomfortable  it  would  be.  Can't 
I  come  with  you ! " 

"  My  darling,  no  !  There  may  be  rough 
work — most  probably  will — and  I  must  be 
in  the  thick  of  it.  What  could  you  dot 
No ;  won'c  you  stay  here  1 " 

Mara  pouted.  "  You  know  I  don't  want 
to,  Desmond.  Why  did  you  want  me  to 
come  if  you  knew  you  would  have  to  go  off 
like  this  ?    It  was  unkind  ! " 

"  Bat  I  never  had  any  idea  of  it ! "  pro- 
tested poor  Desmond.  "  It  really  isn't  my 
fault,  Mara." 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use  f "  asked  Warden, 
suddenly.  ''Excuse  me  for  interfering, 
Blake,  but  as  you  are  wanted,  perhaps  I 
could  escort  Mrs.  Blake  homa" 

'*  The  very  thing  1"  cried  Desmond,  much 
relieved.  "Will  you  do  that,  Mara?  If 
Warden  will  be  so  good  as  to  see  you  safe 
home,  that  will  be  all  right." 

''Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Warden," 
said  Mars.  "  That  will  do  capitally,  Des- 
mond.   Are  the  horses  ready  1 " 

"I'll  go  and  see,"  and  Warden  left  the 
room. 

Desmond  turned  to  her  when  they  were 
alone,  and  began  to  fasten  up  the  short 
cloak  she  wore  over  her  habit  at  night. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  darling.  I 
am  awfully  sorry  I  can't  go  with  you.  I 
couldn't  possibly  foresee  having  to  go  off 
hke  this." 


Mj^ra  smiled  up  at  him  in  her  brightest 
way.  "You  old  goose,"  she  whispered. 
"When  am  I  ever  angry  with  you?  I 
know  that  you  would  much  rather  come 
with  me  than  go  anywhere  else." 

He  held  her  closely  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  her  passionately.  "  I  would  rather 
die  with  you  than  live  without  you."  * 

"Silly  boy!  No  one  wants  you  to  do 
either ;  you  have  only  got  to  live  with  ma 
And  now  let  me  go,  dear ;  I  am  sure  the 
horses  must  be  waiting.    Good-bye ! " 

And  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  trotting 
steadily  along  the  silent  road,  with 
Warden's  fine  chestnut  keeping  pace  with 
her. 

"  Do  you  often  come  with  your  husband 
like  this  ? "  asked  he  presently. 

"  Very  often,  nearly  always.  He  always 
wants  to  drag  me  about  with  him  every- 
where." 

"Don't  you  like  these  moonlight  ex- 
peditions, Uien  ? " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  tired  of  them," 
confessed  she  frankly.  "  I  used  to  think 
them  great  fun  at  first,  but  I  am  used  to 
them  now." 

"  Then  you  never  like  anything  you  are 
used  to  ? " 

"  Not  very  often,"  said  Mara,  laughing. 
"  You  think  that  very  shocking,    I   am 


sure. 
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"No,  indeed,  I  don't,"  protested 
Warden.  "On  the  contrary,  I  quite  agree 
with  you.  I  don't  like  getting  used  to 
things  myself." 

"Are  you  going  to  make  a  long  stay 
here  ? " 

"  Well,  I  didn'6  intend  to.  I  only  came 
really  to  look  up  my  agent,  who  isn't 
doing  as  well  as  he  might." 

"You  don't  like  Longford,  I  suppose,  as 
you  spend  so  little  time  here  ? " 

"Not  very  much,  I  generally  find  it 
slow  after  a  time,  and  am  pretty  glad  to 
get  off  to  London  or  the  Continent." 

Mara  listened,  envying  him  his  powers 
of  getting  away  to  London  and  the  Con- 
tinent. She  knew  that  he  was  very  rich, 
this  young  man.  Desmond  had  often  told 
her  stories  of  his  various  extravagances 
both  at  home  and  abroad^  but  he  always 
ended  up  with  :  "  Lucky  young  dog !  He 
can  afford  to  sow  plenty  of  wUd  oats  with 
such  a  fortune  as  he's  got."  She  had  often 
been  interested  In  him,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  now  she  hailed  this  fresh  ac- 
quaintance as  a  welcome  change,  and 
during  their  long  ride  made  he^elf  as 
pleasant  as  she  knew  how  to  be. 
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^*  Are  we  really  at  the  end  of  our  ride ! " 
cried  Warden  regretfcdly,  as  Mara  checked 
her  horae  at  the  gates  of  her  home.  "  It 
has  been  only  too  short,  Mrs.  Blake." 

"We  have  not  come  very  quickly 
either/'  said  Mara.  "I  am  afraid  this 
really.is  the  end,  Mr.  Warden.  I  will  say 
good  night,  and  many  thanks.  Bat  for 
yon,  I  should  now  be  dismally  awaiting 
Desmond  in  that  horrid  little  barrack- 
room." 

"The  thanks  are  due  from  me,"  said 
Warden,  as  he  unfastened  the  gates  to  let 
her  paas  through.  "  May  I  come  to  see 
you  soon,  then  I " 

"  Yes,  if  you  like.  But  you  said  you 
would  not  stay  here  long." 

He  laughed  merrily. 

"  Ob,  I  don't  know  about  that  Any- 
how, I  shall  come  soon." 

Mara  gave  her  horse  into  the  hands  of 
the  sleepy  groom,  and  went  upstairs  to  her 
room.  She  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass, 
and  smiled  with  gratified  vanity. 

"  H'm  !  I  don't  fancy,  after  all,  he  will 
go  away  very  soon.  And  he  is  awfully 
good-looking." 

She  was  right  1  Warden  did  not  go 
away  as  he  had  meant  to  do.  Before  a 
month  had  passed  he  was  at  Mara's  feet, 
the  slave  of  her  smallest  caprice — at  one 
moment  teased  and  mocked  at,  the  next 
cajoled  and  petted,  and  again  treated 
with  an  airy  indifference  that  well-nigh 
drove  him  wild  He  loathed  his  slavery 
even  when  he  most  felt  the  charm  of  it ; 
he  hated  the  deceit  it  involved ;  at  times 
the  touch  of  Desmond's  hand  and  the  sound 
of  his  voice  were  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear ;  but  yet  her  power  over  him 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  leave  her. 
How  he  had  begun  to  love  her,  when  the 
first  friendship  and  admiration  began  to 
merge  into  something  different,  he  could 
not  have  told.  He  had  never  told  her  of 
his  love — she  had  never  allowed  him  to 
do  so — but  all  the  same  he  knew  well  that 
she  was  aware  of  it,  and  that  though  she 
did  not  encourage,  she  permitted  it. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Mara,  I've  some  news  for  you,"  said 
Blake,  coming  suddenly  into  the  drawing- 
room  one  morning,  where  his  wife  was 
standing  in  her  riding-habit.  She  was 
waiting  for  Warden;  it  was  an  almost 
daily  occurrence  for  them  to  ride  together. 

''What  is  itr'  she  asked  listlessly. 
"Beally  news,  Desmond  f  Is  it  inte- 
resting?"  I 


'*  I  find  it  somewhat  interesUng ;  I  don't 
know  whether  you  wiU.  Do  you  remember 
that  murder  case  I  told  you  of  not  long 
ago,  that  took  place  down  in  Kerry  f " 

•*No,  I'm  not  very  sure.  Ob,  yes,  I 
do  1  The  murder  of  an  old  man  and  his 
two  sons.    Is  it  found  out ! " 

*'  No,  the  dolts  have  blundered  again, 
as  they  invariably  do ! "  cried  Desmond, 
pacing  the  room  excitedly.  "  I  told  them 
all  along  they  were  trying  the  wrong 
tack.  And  now,  when  they  have  got 
affairs  into  a  most  inextricable  state  of 
confusion,  and  given  the  fellows  who 
did  it  ample  time  to  make  off,  or  at 
least  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  their 
guilt,  they  propose  to  resign  the  case  to 
me  !  Vfhy,  if  they  give  me  a  case,  they 
can't  let  me  manage  it  my  own  way 
from  the  beginning,  I  can't  imagine! 
The  local  men  always  fail  in  any  compli- 
cated case,  and  they  always  blunder  and 
fool  about  and  make  things  fifty  times 
harder  for  me  when  I  take  matters  in 
hand." 

**  Shall  you  go  f "  asked  Mara,  not  feeling 
called  upon  to  respond  to  this  tirade. 

Desmond  stopped  in  his  pacing  opposite 
to  her,  and  parried  her  question  with 
another : 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  1 " 

Mara  started  in  evident  surprise  : 

''  I,  Desmond  1  Down  to  Kerry  !  Isn't 
it  an  awfully  wild  place  ? " 

"WeU,  it^s  not  the  most  peaceable  of 
districts,  certainly,"  he  answered,  smiling; 
"  but  it  would  at  least  have  the  charm  of 
novelty.  Come  with  me,  dear,"  he  went 
on  persuasively.  ''It  will  be  a  long 
business,  and  I  can't  go  alone.  Should  you 
mind  it  very  much  ? " 

Mara  did  not  answer,  she  was  looking 
out  of  the  window,  from  which  she  could 
see  the  distant  road.  Coming  along  on 
horseback  was  a  figure  she  knew  well  even 
so  far  off.  What  would  Warden  say !  If 
she  went,  would  he  follow  her ! 

"  But  the  people,"  she  said.  "  Aren't 
they  very  wild,  Desmond?  I  should  be 
afraid  of  them." 

"Do  you  think  I  should  let  you  go  if  I 
thought  you  would  be  in  one  moment's 
danger  f  But  I  won't  urge  you ;  it  shall  be 
as  you  please." 

'<  Do  you  mean  to  go ! " 

"I  must,  darling,^'  he  answered.  "I 
never  sUrked  any  work  in  my  life,  and  I 
can't  begin  now." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  comet"  she 
questioned. 
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«  When  do  I  not  want  yoa )  WOl  joUf 
dftrliag  %    I  shall  be  so  wretched  alone." 

Mara  looked  at  him  closely,  and  for  a 
moment  a  feeling -of  componction  seized 
her.  How  good  he  had  always  been  to 
her,  and  how  he  loved  and  trusted  her,  and 
what  had  she  ever  given  him  in  exchange ! 
She  made  up  her  mind  to  go  with  him. 
Sooner  or  later  the  knowledge  of  her  real 
character  must  come  to  him ;  let  her  make 
him  happy  while  she  could. 

''I  will  go,  Desmond,"  she  cried;  *'so 
you  need  not  go  alone." 

''  That's  my  own  wife/'  said  Desmondi 
in  much  relief.  <*  Hang  it  1  Here's  that 
fellow  Warden !  He's  always  about  now. 
Are  you  going  to  ride  with  him,  Mara  1 " 

*<  Yes,  dear ;  I  wish  you  could  come,  too, 
but  I  suppose  you're  too  busy,  as  usual," 
said  Mara,  gathering  up  her  skirt  and 
going  out  to  the  hall  door. 

Desmond  ^put  her  into  her  saddle,  and 
went  back  to  his  study  with  a  half  sigh. 
Somehow  his  wife  seemed  very  little  with 
him  of  late.  And  he  thought  with  some 
satisfaction  that  down  in  Kerry  he  would 
have  her  all  to  himself. 

Meanwhile  Mara  was  calmly  enjoying 
her  ride.  She  meant  to  tell  Warden  of 
their  going  to  Kerry  some  time  before 
they  parted,  and  he  gave  her  an  opening 
as  they  were  slowly  walking  homewards. 

*'WeU,  when  will  you  come  out  again 
with  me — to-morrow  !  " 

**  No,  I'm  afraid  I  can't  manage  it,"  said 
Mara.  <*  We  are  going  away  in  a  day  or 
two,  Desmond  and  I,  and  I  shall  be  very 
busy  packing  up." 

<*  Going  away  9 "  cried  he  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Bat  where  1  You  won't  go  for 
long  ? " 

''  That  depends  on  what  you  call  long. 
We  are  going  to  Kerry  on  some  case  of 
Desmond's.  He  says  it  will  take  some 
months." 

<* Months!"  repeated  Warden.  Then 
he  came  close  and  seized  her  hand.  '^  Do 
you  imagine  I  am  going  to  be  without  you 
for  months,  or  even  one  month)  Don't 
go,  stay  here  ! " 

Mara  shook  her  head. 

"  I  must  go.  And  what  right  have  you 
got  to  express  any  interest  in  my  move- 
ments, Mr.  Warden  % " 

*<  The  right  you  have  given  me  when  all 
through  these  last  weeks  you  have  let  me 
be  with  you  in  the  full  consciousness  that 
I  loved  you  as  I  ought  never  to  have  loved 
any  married  woman.  Don't  deny  it,  Mara. 
I  love  you  madly,  and  you  know  I  do." 


''Oh,  how  can  you  say  such  dreadful 
things?"  cried  Mara.  ''How  could  I 
possibly  know  anything  of  the  kind  1 " 

Warden  laughed  bittorly. 

"How  do  people  know  these  things 9 
Was  there  ever  a  woman  yet  who  didn't 
know  when  she  was  loved  ?  Mara,  I  have 
broken  the  ice  now,  and  taken  the  plunge. 
Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  you  cared 
for  me  just  a  little.    Is  it  possible  i " 

"  I  will  not  hear  any  more  at  all,"  said 
Mara.  "  You  are  really  most,  shocking, 
Mr.  Warden.  I  don't  think  I  will  ever 
speak  to  you  again.    Good-bye ! " 

She  touched  her  horse  with  the  whip, 
but  Warden  gripped  her  hand. 

"  You  shall  not  go  like  this  1  Do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  Se  played  with  and 
cast  o£f,  after  ha^g  been  fool  enough  to 
love  you  as  I  do  9  I  will  see  you  again, 
Mara  !    Tell  me  where  and  when  f " 

Mara  saw  that  in  his  present  mood  she 
could  not  trifle  with  him. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  may  come  and  call 
to-morrow  afternoon ;  but  mind,  you  must 
not  say  anything  about  what  you  have 
told  me  to-day.  I  shall  be  dreadfully  angry 
if  you  do." 

A  few  days  afterwards  she  and  her 
husband  were  trying  to  settle  down  in 
Kerry.  It  was  no  light  or  unhazardous 
task  that  Desmond  Blake  had  undertaken, 
as  he  well  knew,  this  unravelling  of  a 
mystery  that  had  baffled  the  local  police. 
He  had  need  of  all  his  penetration,  all 
his  courage,  all  his  strength,  mental  and 
bodily ;  for  in  that  wild  district  where  the 
murder  had  been  committed,  all  the  people, 
either  from  choice  or  fear,  were  leagued 
against  him.  He  knew  that,  though  the 
fdl  details  of  the  crime  were  probably 
known  to  many  besides  the  perpetrators, 
even  to  friends  and  relations  of  the  victims, 
yet  not  one  of  them  would  dare  to  give  his 
testimony  truly,  knowine  that  if  he  broke 
the  oath  of  silence  that  had  been  imposed 
upon  him,,  his  life  would  pay  the  penalty. 
And  Desmond  was  well  aware,  too,  that  he 
must  beware  of  his  own  lifCi  for  any  one  of 
those  wild,  desperate  men  would  think  it 
his  duty  to  Idll  him  who  had  come  to 
bring  some  of  them  to  justice. 

The  days  passed  on ;  spring  ripened  into 
a  glorious,  warm  summer,  and  slowly  but 
surely  Blake's  ahnost  infallible  penetration 
was  solving  the  mystery  of  the  case  he  was 
engaged  on,  and  every  day  was  wrapping 
the  web  of  circumstantial  evidence  more 
remorselessly  round  the  perpetrators  of  the 
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crime.  And  day  by  day  resentment,  passion- 
ate hatred,  sick  fear,  grew  and  swelled  in 
the  hearts  of  those  men  whose  bitterest 
enemy  he  was  :  day  by  day  the  determina- 
tion increased  to  stop  this  daring  inqoisition 
that  was  going  on,  by  tsix  means  or  fool  1 
Very  soon  came  the  qnestion :  should  they 
die  ignobly  at  the  hangman's  hands  through 
Blake'd  instrumentality,  or  should  he  perish 
by  their  means  before  he  could  finish  that 
carefully  woven  net  of  evidence  1 

Blake  was  ridbg  with  his  wife  one  day, 
returning  from  a  long  expedition  to  the 
mountains,  where  Mara  had  capriciously 
expressed  a  desire  to  go.  Tney  were 
riding  slowly,  for  she  was  tired;  Pat — 
Desmond's  servant,  a  man  who  had  been 
with  him  ever  since  he  had  been  able  to 
afford  one — and  a  couple  of  policemen 
following  them  at  a  short  distance. 

**  And  so  the  case  is  nearly  ended,  Des- 
mond," Mara  was  saying  joyfully.  *'  Have 
you  quite  found  out  the  murderers ! " 

"  To  my  own  satisfaction  ;  but  I  haven't 
quite  all  the  evidence.  I  mean  that  I  have 
enough  to  show  me  that  I  am  right,  but 
not  suffinent  for  a  law  court  But  the 
missing  link  is  close  to  my  hand,  and  will 
soon  join  the  whole  together." 

**  How  much  longer  will  you  be,  then  ? " 

"  Can't  tell,  darling.  Not  very  long,  I 
expect.    Are  you  getting  tired  of  it  1" 

<<  Yery,"  confessed  she.  **  You  see,  there 
is  nothing  to  do  here,  Desmond." 

"  Poor  little  martyr  to  a  selfish  husband, 
whom  dostiny  has  made  a  detective  of  1 
Never  mind,  dear,  you  won't  be  here  much 
longer,  and  then  I'll  take  you  away  some- 
where." 

<*  Will  you  really  f "  said  Mara  absently. 
She  did  not  seem  so  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect as  her  husband  had  expected. 

"Do  you  like  this  kind  of  work,  Des- 
mond 1 "  she  questioned  presently. 

**1  do,  ana  I  don't,"  said  Desmond 
slowly.  *'  I  believe  I  was  bom  to  do  it, 
I  can  do  it  well,  and  therefore  I  suppose 
I  find  it  agreeable  and  absorbing  when  I'm 
engaged  in  it.  But  sometimes  it  seems  an 
awful  thing  to  track  out  and  hunt  down 
men  to  punish  them  for  crimes  that  I'd 
have  done  myself,  more  than  likely,  had  I 
been  similarly  placed.  I  hate  to  think  of 
the  number  of  men  who  have  met  their 
death  through  me." 


"How  strange  !"  said  Mara  ^wonder- 
ingly.  "  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
be  proud  of  your  success,  and  of  the  many 
dreadful  men  you  have  brought  to  jostice." 

Desmond  shook  his  head  gravely. 

*<  You  don't  know  what  death  is,  Mara ; 
how  awful,  how  vast  In  its  eternal  mystery 
for  us  all,  and  above  all  for  those  men  who 
face  it  steeped  in  crime.  I  often  think " 

The  sentence  wasnever  finished,  for  a  shot 
echoed  tiirough  the  still  calm  of  the  evening, 
and  Blake  suddenly  reeled  forward  in  his 
saddle,  and  fell  heavily  on  his  horse's  neck. 
Mara's  heart  almost  stopped  beating  in 
deadly  fear — fear  for  her  own  safety,  not 
for  the  husband,  who,  for  all  she  knew, 
was  king  dead  across  his  horse.  She 
looked  round  her  wildly  for  aid.  Pat  and 
the  policemen  were  galloping  towards  her, 
startled  by  the  shot.  To  her  left  a  man's 
figure  was  speeding  away,  half  crouching 
among  the  bushes;  and  close  at  her 
side  stood  Desmond's  motionless  horse, 
befl^g  its  unconscious  burden.  She 
heard  as  if  in  a  dream  i?at's  despairing 
cry  as  he  sprang  to  the  ground;  she 
watched  the  men  tenderly  lift  her  husband 
from  his  saddle  and  lay  him  dov^n  on  the 
grass  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  still 
never  moved  from  her  horse  till  one  of  the 
policemen  roused  her  by  asking  if  she  had 
seen  any  one,  or  could  tell  where  the  shot 
had  come  from.  She  saw  him  start  with 
his  comrade  in  pursuit  in  the  direction 
she  pointed  out,  bidding  Pat  wait  till  they 
returned  to  help  carry  ''the  master." 
Then  she  looked  at  the  still  form  on  the 
grass,  and  for  the  first  time  a  fear  lest  he 
should  be  dead  came  into  her  mind. 

"  Pat,  he  is  not  dead  9 "  she  gasped. 

*<  He  is  not,  ma'am.  Bat  he  is  greatly 
hurt.    He'd  coming  round  now^  ma'am." 

**Pat,  what's  the  matter)"  came  in 
Desmond's  voice,  strangely  weak  and  faint 
•<  Where  am  I )  And  my  wife;  she  is  safet " 

"  She  is,  sir,"  and  Pat  glanced  up  with  an 
almost  imperative  gesture  to  his  mistress. 

She  obeyed  it,  slipped  off  her  horse,  and 
came  and  knelt  at  her  husband's  side. 

'^I  am  here,  Desmond.  Are  you  badly 
hurt  1 " 

He  tried  to  smile  cheerfully,  but  he  was 
lapsing  again  into  unconsciousness. 

<^Not  very.  I — ^I  can't  talk,  darling. 
Don't  bother  about  me." 
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CHAPTER  XXV.      A   RESOLUTION, 

The  next  day  fonnd  Lacy  Thorns  tn 
one  of  hei  levereBt  moods.  Long  bsfore 
G-eoffrey  ctme  down,  be  heard  her  ecoldlDg 
tiia  BUTuitB  In  difTeTsnt  directions.  Im- 
mediately after  breakfast  Mr.  Thome  and 
hlfl  eldest  son  escaped  to  their  farm  aJF^trB, 
banging  doors  behind  them  with  even 
more  energy  than  nsnal. 

Gaoffrey  went  off  to  amoka  in  the 
garden.  He  walked  np  and  down  between 
the  long,  straight  boiderti,  in  snmnier  so 
gAy  and  sweet,  now  made  tidy  and  dismal 
for  winter,  though  a  roia  still  lingered 
here  and  there.  One  loraly  bad,  shading 
from  rosy  copper  to  cream,  held  np  its 
head  among  the  shrirelling  leaves  of  a 
bush  near  the  kitchen  door.  Geoffrey 
looked  at  it,  smelt  It,  and  finally  broke  it 
off  and  itnclt  it  in  his  bntton-faole.  At 
Uie  same  moment  Lncy  appeared  at  the 
door,  Hei  sqaota  face  was  set  and 
ataiii;  she  gave  one  sharp  glance  at 
Geoffrey  and  the  fiower,  then  looked  ronnd 
ths  gaMan,  aeemingly  in  search  of  aomg- 
body  else  to  scold. 

"Lncy,"  said  bar  brother,  "come  here 
tad  take  a  torn  with  me;  I  want  to  talk 
to  yoD." 

"  I  have  no  time  to  wasta  on  yonr  non- 
le,"  said  Lucy ;  bat  she  came. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  what  yon  told 
me    last  night,"  he  said,  as  they  paced 
alone  the  gravel  path  together. 

"I  know  you  have,"  Lncy  answered. 
"And  I  wish  you  woold  stay  in  bad  to 
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think,  instead  of  walking  aboat  over  my 
head  onUl  I  don't  know  what  time.  Es- 
pecially aa  yoD  can  do  no  possible  good  by 
thinking." 

"I  hare  come  to  a  conelnsfon,  Lncy, 
and  I  want  to  tell  yoo." 

"WbUI" 

"  I  feel  sore  that  there  cannot  be  the 
smallest  grain  of  tmth  in  what  yoa  hinted 
to  ma  lut  night," 

Lncy  gave  a  short  laogh. 

"  Yea,"  he  went  on,  "  the  thing  Is  an 
absardlty.  Yon  asked  me  If  I  liked  Cap- 
tain Nugent  Well,  he  Is  not  a  man  I 
ever  coud  like  mnch,  even  if — I  don't 
qnita  know  why;  he  is  not  my  sort,  thal'a 
u).  He  has  alwaya  been  civil  and  nice 
to  me,  though.  But  don't  yon  see  that 
the  very  idea  of  lils — of  his  flirting  with 
that  girl,  or  even  admiring  her  very  much, 
makes  him  ont  the  most  ntter  fool,  as  well 
as  the  most  awfal  scoundrel  A  man 
doesn't  calmly  go  In  for  breaking  his  own 
neck  in  tlut  sort  of  war,  Djn't  yon  see, 
he  couldn't  expect  snob  a  thing  as  that  to 
be  kept  secret  long.  It's  not  like  a  poor 
girl ;  oe  might  be  a  bmte  in  that  way, 
but  hardly  each  a  hopeleaa  fooL  And 
tliink  of  aU  the  oireumstanoes." 

"  Cirsumstances  don't  always  alter 
coses,"  muttered  Lncy, 

"Besides,  It  was  only  the  day  before 
yesterday  —  that  aftemooD  — that  I  saw 
them  out  in  the  pony-cart  together.  They 
were  driving  after  the  honnds  all  day.  If 
erei  two  people  looked  happy  together, 
they  did.  He  is  not  worthy  of  her; 
nobody  thinks  him  so;  nobody  could  be. 
But  he  ia  not  deceiving  her  to  that  extent. 
He  must  care  for  her,  you  know.  He 
ia  not  such  a  bmte,  aneh  a  fool,  such  a 
false,  degraded — well,  I  refuse  to  believe 
it,  that's  alL    Look  here,  anoh  a  atory 
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ought  to  be  ernihed  at  the  yerv  first 
breath.  It  is  absolately  nnbelievable,  and 
It  most  not  be  allowed  to  get  about  the 
village.    Do  yon  hear  ? " 

"I  hear.  Bat  how  am  I  to  atop  it^ 
pray)"  said  Lucy  crossly,  yet  a  little  im- 
pressed by  Ids  tone.  <<If  five  shillmgs 
only  set  Stokes's  tongae  wagging,  five 
pounds  wouldn't  be  likely  to  silence  nim." 

'*  Stokes  is  a  fool.  Why,  he  is  a  good 
sort  of  fellow,  not  at  all  the  man  to  be 
bribed.  No ;  if  you  want  to  convince  him 
that  his  precious  ideas  are  founded  on 
fact,  that  is  the  way  to  set  to  work.  Tell 
him  and  his  wife  not  to  make  such  fools  of 
themselves.  Say  that  if  he  is  curious,  he 
had  better  ask  somebody  who  knows  where 
Oaptafn  Nugent  was  coming  from  when  he 
met  him  at  the  gate.  Tell  liim,  if  you  like, 
that  I  know." 

"  But,  Geoflf,  you  don't  know." 

**  I  shall  know.  I  shall  aik  Mr.  OanUUon. 
Do  you  suppose  such  abominable  nonsense 
is  not  going  to  be  stopped  9 " 

'' Stokes  saw  liim  in  the  road,  after  he 
had  left  Mr.  Oantillon." 

"  Well,  I  shall  find  out  something,  if  I 
have  to  ask  the  man  tdmself." 

"You  actually  don't  believe  it  then, 
Geoffrey)  You  don't  believe  it  at  all) 
You  don't  believe  even  that^he  stares  at 
Maggie  Farrant  in  church,  I  suppose ) " 

"Of  courae  not;  is  it  likely)  Cannot 
you  underatand  what  I  say  )  I  don't  believe 
one  word  of  your  miserable  village  scandal. 
Nor  would  any  one  in  his  senses,  I  should 
think." 

Lucy  hummed  a  tune  as  she  marched 
along  beside  him. 

*' It  would  be  rather  dreadful  for  Miss 
Latimer,  certainly,"  she  said  after  a  minute's 
silence,  "  if  such  a  report  ever  came  to  her 
ears. 


II 


''Impossible!  It  could  not.  Don't 
mention  her  name,"  exclaimed  Geoffrey. 

*'  If  you  would  allow  me  to  speak,  I  was 
going  to  say  that  it  would  be  quite  as 
dreadful  for  the  other  girl,  supposing  there 
is  no  truth  in  it.  When  you  go  in  for 
saying  that  Captain  Nugent  is  incapable  of 
being  such  a  fool,  such  a  brute,  and  so  on, 

Jou  might  also  find  a  good  word  to  say  for 
er.   It  would  be  almost  as  bad  in  her  as  in 
him." 

*'Qaite  as  bad,  and  she  is  even  more 
incapable  of  it.  Yes,  and  you  would  think 
so,  if  she  had  ever  talked  about  her  friend 
to  you.  Poor  girl !  If  I  have  not  defended 
her,  it  is  because  I  never  felt  it  necessary. 
If  there  could  be  any  truth  in  such  im- 


possible nonsense,  it  might  be  that  tlie  man 
admired  and  persecuted  her,  but  as  for  his 
having  any  encouragement  —  no.  Miss 
Farrant  would  soon  show  bim  what  she 
thought  of  him.  Besides,  it  would  make 
her  most  awf uUy  unhappy,  worse  than  she 
is  now,  poor  girl" 

"  Is  she  unhappy  now )  When  did  you 
see  her  t " 

"  The  other  day.  I  thought  she  did  not 
look  bright  I  dare  say  she  misses  Miss 
Latimer  a  good  deal,  and  that  old  man 
must  be  wearing  to  live  with,"  Geoffrey 
answered,  much  more  quietly. 

Lucy  was  clever  enough  to  ask  a  sharp 
question,  but  not  to  understand  the  sudden 
ceasing  of  his  excitement,  or  to  know  that 
her  question  suddenly  roused  him  to 
caution  in  speaking  of  Maggie  Farrant, 
or,  further  still,  that  it  was  like  a  quick, 
positive  little  touch  of  an  icy  finger  on 
his  heart.  His  mind  full  of  anxiety  and 
indignation  for  Poppy  in  her  lover's 
suggested  falseness,  he  had  indeed  almost 
forgotten  Maggie's  unhappiness — that 
strange,  sad  figure  he  had  seen  at  the  gate. 
Of  course  that  sight  was  among  the  things 
that  lay  in  the  background  of  his  mind — 
those  hidden,  unconscious  causes  wlifch 
have  so  great  an  inflaence.  Something 
was  pufihiog  him  on  to  all  the  angry  un- 
belief he  had  expressed  that  day — some- 
thing which,  if  fairly  looked  at,  night 
have  been  found  to  be  what  these  things 
so  oftan  are,  an  argument  on  the  other 
side.  It  had  come  forward  now  and 
touched  him,  and  Lucy  did  not  know  at  all 
why  the  flush  faded  from  his  face,  why  his 
eyes  grew  dark  and  thoughtful,  and  he 
walked  along  looking  on  the  ground. 

"  You  like  that  girl,"  she  said  sharply. 

Her  temper  was  by  no  means  sweet 
that  morning. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  he  answered,  in  rather 
a  slow  and  dreamy  manner.  ''Nobody 
could  help  it,  I  should  think.  She  is  very 
sweet  and  very  pretty." 

''  Oh  1  Never  heard  you  say  so  much 
befora    When  did  you  begin  to  think  sot" 

"I  don't  know.  When  I  was  making 
that  drawing  of  her,  I  suppose." 

"Dsar  mel  Very  sweet  and  very 
pretty!  How  nice  1  Well,  Geoff,  it 
wouldn't  be  much  trouble  to  tell  your  for- 
tune. Old  Mr.  Farrant  confided  to  father, 
weeks  ago,  what  a  lot  he  thought  of  you. 
No  trouble  in  that  quarter.  If  the  ^ 
wants  consoling,  you  had  better  console 
her.  Besides,  see  what  a  beautiful  plan  it 
is,  my  dear.    You  would  take  her  out  of 
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everybody's  way,  and  we  need  not  ran 
about  ooDtradicting  scandab  any  more. 
There  1  Pat  that  m  your  pipe  and  amoke 
it.  What  can  a  man  want  beyond  'very 
sweet  and  very  pretty '  ?  What  else  in  the 
world  matters,  I  should  like  to  know! 
And  ft  good  charitable  work  into  the  bar- 
gain. ^Uiere,  Oeoff.  Go  and  see  her  this 
i^bemoon,  and  give  her  my  nice  rose  which 
I  saw  you  steal" 

Geoffrey  took  all  this  quietly.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  only  half  listening  to  Lucy's 
*'  chaff,"  which  was  of  a  kind  not  uncommon 
at  Sutton  Bryans. 

**  Oh,  do  you  want  your  rose? "  was  all 
ha  add. 

'*  No,  boy.  Keep  it,  Uess  you.  I  like 
to  see  it  where  it  is,"  said  his  sister,  who 
had  now  chattered  herself  into  a  better 
humour.  <'Ch>od-bye.  I  cant  waste  any 
more  tfane  with  you.  Look  here — don't 
worrv  about  all  that  nonsense.  Til  tell 
Amue  Stokes  what  you  say,  and  frighten 
her  a  bit  Don't  go  asking  questions  of 
Mi.  Oantillon;  it  would  bother  him 
awAiUy,  and  do  no  good,  I  dare  say." 

She  hurried  away  down  the  long  path, 
and  Geoffrey  saw  no  more  of  her  that 
morning.  She  spent  it  industriously, 
driving  her  men  and  maids  hither  and 
thither  with  all  the  practical  energy  of  a 
former  generation.  He,  loitering  under 
yellow  or  leafless  trees  bi  the  orchard  and 
ffarden,  dreamed  away  the  hours  like  any 
Mle  young  man  of  to-day,  who  thinks  himr 
selfi  perhaps,  a  genius  misunderstood. 
Someumes,  as  on  tms  November  morning, 
Frank  Thome,  the  farmer,  the  man  know- 
ing in  horses,  coidd  find  no  words  to  ex- 
mess  the  sad  extent  of  his  contempt  for 
Geoffrey.  Even  his  father,  when  they 
met  at  dinner,  wondered  that  the  fellow 
waa  not  out  hunting  on  such  a  splendid 
day.  He  and  Frank  were  kept  at  home 
by  business,  but  while  Geoffrey  could  ride, 
ttiero  was  no  reason  whv  all  the  horses 
should  be  eating  their  heads  off  in  the 
stable. 

hx  the  afternoon  Geoffrey  walked  off  to 
the  vUkge  without  speaking  to  anv  of 
them  agfun.  He  felt  miserable,  anxious, 
and  lonely;  resttess,  eager  to  do  some- 
thing, yet  not  knoidng  what  to  do.  He 
thought  that  Porohyria  might  as  well  have 
let  him  go  to  Spda  He  was  of  no  use 
hero,  to  her  or  to  anybody  else.    The  cmly 

Eleasure  left  in  life,  of  course,  was  to  see 
er  sometimes;  yet  was  it  a  pleasure  really 
worth  havinff,  worth  befaig  wled  so,  when 
bi  spite  of  aU  one's  struggles  after  unsel- 


fishness, pain  and  heartache  would  have 
the  best  of  it  so  often  t  And  now,  if  he 
had  stayed  at  Bryans  to  see  the  ruin  of 
her  happiness  and  the  breaking  of  her 
heart !  For  though  Geoffrey  assured  him- 
self that  there  must,  could,  should  be  no 
trath  in  that  village  story,  it  made  him 
uneasy  in  the  very  depths  of  liis  being,  and 
weighed  on  his  imagination  like  a  bad 
dretun  or  a  thundercloud. 

Mr.  Cantillon's  study  seemed  to  be  the 
best  place  to  get  rid  of  worrying  fears  and 
fimdes,  and  there  Gtooffrey  found  himself 
sitting  near  a  bright  fire,  later  in  the  af  ter- 
nooD.  The  fog  of  the  morning  had  cleared 
softly  away,  and  the  sun  hM  come  out| 

fellow  in  a  pale  and  misty  s^,  with 
anks  of  purple  doud  lying  behind  bhe 
woods,  which  shone  against  tiiem  light 
gold.  The  sunshine  was  so  soft,  so  un- 
obtrusive, that  Mr.  Oantillon  <Ud  not  even 
think  of  protecting  his  books  by  pulling 
the  blind  down.  He  sat  in  his  usual 
corner,  with  his  back  to  the  light,  and 
there  was  the  slightest  touch  of  impatience 
mixed  with  liis  benevolence  as  he  looked 
at  Geoffrey's  face  opposite.  It  was  a  pity, 
he  thought,  that  this  fellow,  with  all  his 
manUness  and  courage,  could  not  possess  a 
better  fund  of  cheerfulness.  Me  loved 
him,  but  sometimes  he  was  a  little  angry 
with  him.  This  afternoon  he  had  some 
excuse,  for  Geoffrey  had  interrupted  him 
in  the  middle  of  scribbling  down  a  kind  of 
sketch  of  what  he  might,  perhaps,  one  of 
these  days,  be  able  to  say  to  Fanny 
Latimer.  Her  picture  seemed  to  smUe 
more  charmingly  than  ever,  while  he 
looked  at  her  and  wrote.  Then  the  paper 
had  to  be  dashed  into  a  drawer,  and  the 
Sector,  with  cheeks  slightly  flushed  and 
hands  a  little  trembling,  had  to  turn  round 
and  receive  Geoffrey. 

Now  that  he  was  there,  the  young  man 
did  not  seem  to  have  much  to  say.  As  to 
breaking  out  upon  the  anxiety  that  filled 
his  mind  with  doubt  and  confusion  in  spite 
of  himself,  that  was  quite  impossible.  He 
saw  that  there  had  been  mucn  good  sense 
in  Lucy's  last  words  to  him  that  motniug, 
advising  him  not  to  bother  Mr.  Oantillon. 
Not  idthout  better  reason,  certainly. 
Lucy  generally  carried  out  what  she  under- 
tooli^  and  she  would  probably  succeed,  if 
she  set  about  it  in  earnest^  in  nipping  the 
keeper's  gossiping  imaginations  in  the  bud. 
The  thing  was  too  serious,  tremendous, 
terrible,  to  be  mentioned  to  ISx.  OantiUon 
without  absolute  necessitv.  That  might 
arrive,  \i  it  were  trae.    Till  then  such  an 
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nnnatonl  possibility  miiBt  not  be  con- 
nected with  Captain  Nagent's  name,  or 
with  poor  Maggie  Farrant'if. 

Bat  Geoffrey  cotdd  not  help  thinking 
about  it,  and  this  gave  him  a  queer  ap- 
pearance of  absent-mindedness,  almost  of 
sullenness,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eeotor. 

"  You  did  not  come  here  to  talk  about 
the  weather,  Geoffrey  T'  said  Mr.  Can- 
tillon,  after  a  few  uninteresting  remarks 
had  passed  between  them. 

The  touch  of  impatience  about  his  eyes 
and  mouth  found  its  way  into  his  voice 
now,  and  startled  his  visitor. 

"  Am  I  disturbing  you,  Mr.  Gantillon ! " 
he  said,  standing  up. 

"  No,  my  dear  fellow.  Sit  down.  I  am 
as  idle  as  yourself,"  and  the  Sector  gave  a 
faint  sigb.  "I  wonder  you  are  not  out 
with  the  hounds  today,"  he  said.  *'  What 
are  you  doing  f  Drawing  ?  You  find  some 
pretty  sketches  about  Sutton,  I  should 
think." 

"I  didn't  care  to  hunt  to-day.  No, 
I  have  not  been  drawing,"  answered 
Geoffrey. 

Then  he  was  silent  The  Sector  squeezed 
up  his  mouth  and  looked  at  him  oddly. 

**  Pity  her  majesty  did  not  let  this  fellow 
go  to  Spain,"  he  thought.  *<  Why  did  she 
want  him  dangling  here  f     That  plan  of 

hers   and   Fanny's  will   never "  but 

then  Geoffrey  interrupted  him  in  a  manner 

I  which  made  him  smile,  by  speaking  of  the 
very  person  who  was  in  ms  mind. 
*'I  have  not  seen  you  since  the  day 
before  yesterday,"  he  began.  ''Do  you 
remember,  I  met  you  as  I  was  riding  home, 
and  I  asked  you  to  look  out  for  some  one 
at  the  avenue  gate  f " 

«  To  be  sure.    Of  course  I  remember." 

"  And  do  you  mind  telliug  me — was  it — 
was  I  right,  I  wonder?  Afterwards  I 
thought  it  was  hardly  possible." 

Mr.  Oantillon  hesitated  a  moment;  he 
'  could  not  help  it.  He  felt  bound  in  honour 
to  the  girl  who  had  poured  out  her  trouble 
to  him,  and  he  quite  saw  that  that  trouble 
— ^in  present  circumstances  at  least — was 
no  business  of  Grcoffrey  Thorne'a.  And 
yet  something  made  him  feel  that  it  would 
be  better  to  trust  Geoffrey — better  for  the 
ghrl  that  he,  who  had  seen  her  in  that 
strange  state  of  grief,  should  know  what 
was  the  real  reason  of  it. 

Only  the  day  before.  Miss  Fanny 
Lathner  and  Mrs.  Nugent  had  had  tea 
with  the  Hector,  and  these  two  match- 
making women  had  again  returned  to  the 
subject  of  Maggie  Farrant  and  the  marriage 


which  was  to  be  wished  for  her.  Fanny  had 
positively  declared  that  Geoffrey  Thome 
by  his  admiration  had  made  old  Mr. 
Farrant,  at  least,  pretty  sure  of  his 
intentions.  He  had  told  Poppy  so,  she 
said.  Mrs.  Nagent  had  harped  on  the 
string  of  Maggie's  really  unfortunate 
beauty,  and  the  possible  foolishness  of 
Arthur's  friends.  She  really  did  not  see, 
she  confessed,  how  dear  Poppy,  with  every 
wish  to  be  kind,  could  have  that  girl  at  the 
Court  if  there  were  people  staying  there. 
Even  Arthur,  she  saw,  thought  It  a  little 
awkward  yesterday. 

To  this  the  Rector  had  replied  that 
Captain  Nugent  had  expressed  some 
sympathy  ana  interest  about  the  girl. 

Ob,  no  doubt  that  was  very  possible. 
Dear  Arthur  was  so  good-natured,  so 
amiable,  and  so  ready  to  make  all  Poppy's 
friends  his  own. 

In  answer  to  a  direct  question  from 
Fanny,  the  Rector  had  said  that  he  had 
seen  no  sign  at  all  of  Geoffrey  Thome's 
speciid  admiration  for  Msggie  Farrant 
On  which  he  had  been  crushed  by  the 
smiling  remark : 

**  Then,  Henry,  I  really  think  you  have 
been  a  little  blind.  You  don't  wish  i^, 
and  so  you  won't  see.  I  can't  tbiok  why 
you  don't  wish  It,  when  Poppy  does,  and 
she  knows  them  both  better  than  you 
do." 

The  Rector  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
made  her  a  bow. 

To-day  Gacffrey's  questions  were  makbg 
him  think  that  possibly  the  eyes  of  these 
ladies  might  have  been  better  than  his  own. 
Fanny's  influence  with  him  was  great,  and 
he  could  not,  of  course,  deny  that  for 
Maggie  her  plan  was  excellent.  Only — 
Geoffrey  and  a  girl  like  that !  Geoffrey, 
whose  secret  he  knew !  Was  such  a , 
descent  possible?  The  Rector  was  too 
romantic  to  think  it. 

He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  best  to  be 
quite  open  with  him,  and  therefore,  after 
a  minute's  thought,  he  said  very  gravely : 

'*  Well,  you  know,  I  am  sorry  for  poor 
Miss  Farrant.  She  is  not  very  wise,  I  dare 
say — a  little  morbid — ^but  after  all  she  is 
very  young.  Poor  girl,  almost  a  child,  we 
must  remember.  And  Miss  Latimer  has 
been  so  much  to  her.  On  Maggie's  side, 
at  least,  it  has  been  one  of  those  friend- 
ships which  seem  to  want  a  stronger  name. 
And  now  she  fancies  she  has  lost  her. 
One  sees  both  sides  so  well  Yes,  it  was 
she,  poor  girL  There  she  was  at  the  gate, 
her  one  idea  to  catch  a  sight  of  Porphyria 
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M  she  drove  throagh.  It  affected  me  very 
maoh,  I  muBt  say.  She  talked  to  me 
frankly,  poor  chQd.  I  tried  to  persuade 
her  to  go  home.  Afterwards  they  over- 
took her,  and  broaght  her  op  to  tea  at  the 
Court  while  I  was  there,  ont  even  then 
she  did  not  look  happy.'' 

**  She  has  altered  a  good  deal,  I  fancy," 
said  Geoffrey  in  a  low  voice. 

**  Yes,  in  the  last  few  weeks.  She  took  it 
remarkably  well  at  first,  not  really  realising 
the  change.  And  I  don't  think  any  of  as 
have  taken  the  tronble  of  realising  it  for 
her.  There  is  something  a  little  peculiar, 
you  see,  in  the  whole  positloa" 
"I  see." 

Qeofirey's  face  was  half  hidden  by  his 
hand  as  he  leaned  forward,  staring  into 
the  fire.  Mr.  Cantillon,  lying  back  in  his 
chair,  lowered  his  eyes  uowly  from  the 
ceiling  to  Fanny  Latimer's  portrait.  The 
sun  shone  in  softly,  the  fire  flickered; 
there  was  stillness  and  peace  in  the  quaint 
little  room,  in  the  old  house  by  the  quiet 
road,  where  nottiing  ever  passed  but  a 
carriage  driving  to  or  from  the  Court,  or  a 
eart  from  an  upland  farm.  It  was  a 
wonderful  atmosphere  for  thinking  things 
over,  for  coming  to  calm  and  deliberate 
conclusions,  away  from  the  hurry  and 
pressure  of  common  life. 

Geoffrey's  next  remark  was  suggested 
by  thoughts  which  Mr.  Cantillon  did  not 
in  the  least  understand.  Oddly  enough^ 
however,  he  had  somethbig  in  his  mind 
wUch  matdied  them,  and^  therefore  he 
was  quite  ready  with  a  suitable  answer. 
Also,  being  a  little  preoccupied,  the 
etrangeness  of  the  young  man's  sugge&tion, 
coming  from  him,  was  not  so  great  as  it 
would  have  seemed  to  most  people. 

**£ver  since  I  knew  Miss  Farrant," 
he  said — "I  mean,  of  course,  since  she 
grew  up^I  have  felt  somehow  that  she 
was  in  the  wrong  pkce.  It's  a  pity,  isn't 
it^  for  people  to  be  put  where  they  can't 
stay  t  Of  course  I  know  the  friendship 
has  been  everything  for  her;  but  it  does 
leave  her  out  in  the  cold,  and  then" — 
he  paused— "how  is  she  ever  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  other  kind  of  life) 
Her  queer  old  home  may  be  all  right 
enough ;  but  by-and-by,  when  the  old  man 
dies,  I  don't  quite  see  what  is  to  happen. 
She  b  too  pretty  to  be  thrown  on  her  own 
resources,  and— after  all  this— perhaps  she 
ought  to  marry  a  gentleman,  and  won't." 

**No,  no;  that  b  what  we  all  feel," 
said  the  Rector  hastily.  "I  assure  you 
the  thought  of  her  worries  us  all.   I  believe 


it  Is  a  real  distress  to  Miss  Latimer.  And 
her  aunt  is  most  anxious,  most  kind^ 
partly  for  the  girl's  own  sake,  partly  because 
it  really  does  weigh  on  her  niece  a  good 
deal.  It  is  all  a  natural  consequence — 
nothing  more.  But  there  is  another  con- 
sequence that  Miss  Frances  Latimer  is  a 
little  afraid  oL  There  will  be  some  young 
men  coming  down  shortly  —  friends  of 
Captain  Nugent's — to  shoot,  you  know, 
and  so  oil  She  says  she  cannot  have  Miss 
Farrant  at  the  house  then.  Considering 
what  young  men  are,  and  that  everybody 
seems  to  think  her  so  amazingly  pretty, 
and  that  one  fears,  not  being  the  wisest  of 
young  women,  she  may  be  ready  to  snatch 
at  any  amusement  that  falls  in  her  way, 
perhaps  to  flirt  a  little — well,  I  dare  say 
they  are  right  But,  poor  girl,  it  will  be 
the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  has  been 
left  out,  and  I  am  afraid  she  will  feel  li 
But  they  are  right — they  are  right.  By- 
the-bye,  do  you  think  her  so  amazingly 
pretty  1" 

**Tes,"  mi  Geoffrey  in  the  same  quiet 
tone,  stUl  gazing  into  the  fire.  '<Yes, 
most  unusually  pretty.  A  foreign  type  of 
face.  Not  less  Intereisting  for  that  I 
don't  see  why  she  should  not  be  thought 
on  a  level  with  Captain  Nugent's  friends." 
The  Bector  started.  He  had  talked  on, 
as  his  way  was  with  a  person  who  inspired 
confidence,  quite  forgetting  that  this 
person's  views  might  be  at  all  different 
from  his  own.  These  last  words  of 
Geoffrey's  seemed  suddenly  to  remind  him 
of  what  the  young  man's  good  sense  and 
tact  frequently  made  him  forget — that  he 
was  not  talking  to  a  '*  gentleman."  In- 
stinctively he  pulled  himself  up;  and 
his  manner  took  the  faintest  shadow  of 
caution  and  distance,  hardly  noticeable  by 
any  one  who  had  not  known  him  all  his 
life. 

**  It  would  not  bb  possible  to  ask  her  to 
meet  them,"  he  said. 

Then  his  natural  goodness  conquered; 
he  laughed,  and  looked  kindly  at  Geoffrey. 
**  After  I  '\  Miss  Maggie's  fate  is  not  in 
your  hands  or  mine,"  he  said.  ''  We  may 
trust  these  ladies  to  take  the  right  course. 
Miss  Latimer  Is  fond  of  the  girl,  and 
certainly  will  spare  her  any  disappoint- 
ment she  can.  In  fact,  I  know  she  has 
thought  a  good  deal  about  her  future." 

He  stopped  short  If  Geoffrey  had  been 
looking  up,  the  Sector's  expressive  face 
might  have  told  him  something  he  did  not 
yet  know.  But  he  did  not  look  up.  Mr. 
Cantillon  fancied  that  his  dreams  were  of 
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pity  for  Maggie  Farranti  and  thought  that 
Fanny  had  been  light  and  hinuelf  wrong. 
In  truth,  Geoffrey  needed  no  aisuranoe  of 
Porphjria's  goodnew.  What  filled  Us 
thoughts  was  a  far  more  obstinate  doubt 
Was  her  own  future  so  happy,  so  sure,  that 
she  could  affoid  to  waste  anxiety  on  that 
of  her  friend  t  And  could  anytUng  be 
done  to  remove  the  danger,  to  bring  the 
wrcmg  right)  He  hardly  knew  how  he 
felt,  or  what  he  would  do. 

Mr.  OantiUon  watched  him  with  a  certain 
wonder.  He  could  not  at  all  make  out  what 
was  in  his  mind.  He  could  not  believe 
what  had  at  first  occurred  to  himi  that 
some  sordid  feeUng  of  class  animosity  was 
setting  Geoffrey  on  the  side  of  the 
Farrants  against  his  old  loves  and  admira- 
rations  and  cfympathies.  It  would  be  very 
possible,  in  a  man  of  the  Thome  stock — 
yet  he  could  not  believe  it  of  Geoffrey. 

"  You  have  a  pretty  bud  there/'  he  sdd 
at  last,  as  the  young  man  remained  dlent. 
'<  A  late  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Is  it  not  t" 

*'  Tes,  I  thbk  so,"  said  Geoffrey,  sud- 
denly getting  up. 

He  seemed  to  have  nothing  more,  to 
say.  ^  He  had  not  gained  much,  perhaps, 
by  his  visit  to  the  Rector;  only  a  clear 
view  of  the  anxieties  of  the  Court  re- 
specting Maggie  Farrant  They  were  furly 
real  anxieties — worries,  rather;  yet  they 
seemed  very  childish  and  futile,  compared 
with  those  fears  that  obstinately  lingered 
with  him,  growing  in  strength  hour  by 
hour,  in  spite  of  his  own  indignant  lan- 
guage to  Lucy. 

"  We  have  been  talking  like  a  couple  of 
old  women,''  thought  the  Bector  when  he 
was  gone.  "  But  he  is  a  safe  fellow,  poor 
Geoffrey.  I  wonder,  now — ^but  no,  no. 
Very  sorry,  Fanny,  but  he  is  a  thousand 
times  too  good  for  that  poor  girl  The 
saving  of  her,  of  course — but  no,  he  never 
wOL    How  could  he  % " 

And  turning  again  to  his  writing-table, 
Mr.  Cantillon  took  out  the  sheet  of  paper 
which  he  had  so  hastily  hidden.  Looking 
it  over,  his  eyes  and  mouth  softened  into 
their  sweetest  smile.  What  would  Fanny 
say? 

He  had  wasted  half  an  hour  scribbling 
down  a  few  more  thoughts  that  occurred 
to  him,  when  he  heard  a  step  in  the  garden 
passage,  which  was  followed  by  a  knock 
at  the  study  door.  With  an  impatient 
sigh  he  threw  his  paper  back  into  the 
drawer,  and  called  out:  "Come  in." 
The  sun  was  just  gone  behind  the  south- 
west line  of  woods,  and  twilight  was  steal- 


ing into  the  low  roomi  where  the  fire,  too, 
had  died  down  from  its  former  beauty. 

At  tiie  Bector's  voice  Geoffrey  Thome 
4)ame  back  into  tibe  room.  He  would  not 
sit  down.  He  looked  very  pale  and  mtioh 
agitoted.  The  hand  that  Mr.  Oantillon 
^<Uy  took  was  as  cold  as  ice. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  what  have  you  been 
doing  r' 

'^I  am  going  to  do  something,"  said 
GeoffrcgTi  smiUi^  faintly.  '*  I  have  been 
down  there  on  the  bridge,  making  tip  my 
mind,  and  now  I  have  come  back  to  teU 
you." 

**It  Is  something  desperate,"  said  the 
Bector.  **  What  do  you  meant  Don't  do 
it,  for  goodness'  sake  1 " 

''Not  at  all  desperate.  I  thhik  it  may 
be  a  good  thing."  Agun  he  looked  hard 
bdto  file  fire»  tuming  his  face  away  ftom 
his  friend.  «I  am  going  to  aric  Mbs 
Farrant  to  mury  me." 

"Geoffrey!"  cried  the  Beetor.  He 
choked,  his  voice  shook,  and  tears  blinded 
his  eyes.  "What?  Why?  Mv  dear 
good  man,  why  are  yoa  doing  tUsf  Is 
it  a  sudden  idea?  Take  care,  take  care* 
You  may  be  acting  most  nnfably  both  U> 
her  and  yourself.  You  don't  reaUy  care 
for  the  girl.  You  are  doing  this  out  of 
pity.  It  is  a  tremendous  mistake.  D<m't 
do  it,  Geoffrey.  I  solemnly  beg  yon,  don't 
do  it." 

"My  reason  is  not  at  all  what  you 
think,"  the  young  man  answered.  He 
seemed  to  gain  coolness  and  firmness  from 
the  Bector*s  agitation,  "Dont  worry 
yourself,  sir.  It  wOl  be  all  right.  I  have 
other  reasons  which  I  cannot  explain. 
Only  I  want  you  to  tell  me  one  thing,  Yoa 
said  that  Miss  Latimer  had  tiiought  a  good 
deid  about  her  friend's  future.  Do  you 
think  this  would  please  her  or  not  ? " 

"Please  herl  She  and  hetaunt  have 
wished  it  for  months,"  said  Mr.  Oantillon 
with  rash  tmthfulness. 

He  would  have  given  something  to 
recall  his  words,  and  even  began  to  con- 
tradict them  as  he  watched  Geoffrey's 
face  and  saw  it  flush  suddenly,  then  grow 
pale,  and  harden  into  still  firmer  re- 
solution. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  without  listening 
further.  "Thank  yon.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  know.  I  may,  perhaps,  please 
her  thea  But  it  is  quite  likely  that  I 
shall  be  refused." 

Mr.  Cantillon  shook  his  head.  He  did 
not  think  it  likely. 

"You  are   doing   a  foolish,  romantic 
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thing,"  he  said.    <*Sit  down  and  talk  it 
ovar.    Stop^where  are  you  going  1 " 

He  followed  his  visitor  down  the  pas- 
aage,  and  even  to  the  end  of  the  garden. 
Bat  Gtooffcey  was  beyond  his  overtaking. 
He  might  have  been  harrying  to  the 
highest  joy  on  earfJii  so  qaick  were  his 
steps  over  .the  bridge  and  along  the  road, 
so  eager  and  harried  was  the  hand  that 
pulled  tbe  old  clanging  bell  at  Oharch 
Corner. 


«*MY  PRE-EMPTION." 

A  WESTERN  SKETCH. 

*^  Will  yoa  be  afraid  to  do  it  9 "  asked 
my  brother  dpabtfolly. 

NoW|  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  afraid — 
horribly  afraid;  bat,  eqaally  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  not  going  to  say  so,  and 
fervently  declared  over  and  over  again 
that  there  was  nothing  I  desired  so  mach 
in  the  world  as  to  go  and  <'  pre-empt "  on 
the  handred  and  sixty  acres  of  creek  land 
that  bordered  oar  ranch. 

As  it  was,  the  two  boys  had  taken  np 
all  the  land  they  were  entitled  to— had 
pre-empted,  homesteaded,  and  taken  ap  a 
timber-claim.  Bat  this  handred  and  sixtv 
acres  still  remained — a  sort  of  Naboth  s 
vineyard^-jast  at  the  end  of  the  ranch. 
All  oar  ready  money  was  gone  in  the 
Imnrovements  we  were  obliged  to  make, 
and  we  eoald  only  jast  command  the 
dollar  and  a  qaarter  an  acre  reqaired  for 
pre-empting.  Bat  the  qnestion  was,  who 
ooald  pre-empt  % 

The  land  hanger  was  strong  upon  as  all. 
It  seemed  a  thoasaud  pities  that,  Ij/ing 
next  to  the  ranch  as  it  did,  this  piece  of 
land  on  Cherry  Greek  should  belong  to 
any  one  else.  In  fact,  it  became  a  sort 
of  ever-present  nightmare.  Nowhere, 
would  tile  boys  declare,  could  such  alfalfa 
be  grown  fit  to  cut  twice,  nay,  three 
times,  a  year ;  nowhere  could  a  fiiier  corn 
patdh  be  planted;  nowhere  was  better 
irrigation  to  be  had.  All  the  evening 
they  had  been  talking  of  ways  and  means 
wtthout  ceasing,  And  only  that  morning, 
as  I  drove  into  the  town  with  the  cream, 
had  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  as  they 
watched  me  safely  across  the  Santa  Fi 
track : 

''If  only  we  could  pre-empt  over  again," 
to  which  the  other,  being  a  fellow  with  a 
great  f acalty  for  silence,  laconically  replied : 
"  You  bet  1  *' 

In  the  creamery  I  met  some  friends, 


and  one  of  the  girls  began  talking  of  her 
pre-emption,  and  then,  taming  to  me, 
asked  if  I  had  conduded  to  take  ap 
land,  and  in  answer  to  my  question: 
"  Can  girls  pre-empt  t "  they  all  burst  out 
laughing. 

"  Sakes  alive !  of  course  they  do.  Why, 
Maisie  here  and  your  friend  Ella  both 
pre-empted  when  they  were  twenty-one^ 
and  I  guess  you  are  that." 

«  But— butk"  I  faltered,  '*you  have  to  live 
on  your  land  for  six  months,  build  a  shanty, 
dig  a  well,  and  do  fencing ;  how  can  a  girl 
doalltiiat?" 

However,  they  one  and  aU  declared  it 
was  easily  done,  done  every  day ;  as  for 
the  loneliness,  one  need  only  sleep  there, 
and  spend  the  day  where  one  pleasedt 
adding : 

"  Laud  sakes,  you  English  girls  are  so 
fearsome.  Who  would  harm  a  woman  alone 
on  the  pndrie  1 " 

This  was  kindly  and  indulgentiv  said ; 
but,  somehow,  I  did  not  like  to  hear  it 
What  an  American  girl  could  do  an  Epglisb 
one  might  find  courage  for,  I  thought^  and 
— ^the  boys  did  want  the  land  so.  The 
end  of  it  all  was  that  in  half  an  hour  I 
was  walking  out  of  Burt  Harris's  office, 
having  Mirolled  myself  as  an  American 
citizen,  and  taken  up  my  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  Judge  Craig,  as  I  paid  over 
the  necessary  fees,  saying  :  *'  I  con-gratulate 
you,  ma'am,  on  being  a  citizen  of  this  free 
and  eidightened  country,  an'  I  da  allow," 
he  kindly  added,  for  we  were  great  friends, 
*'  that  this  Republic  is  to  be  congratulated 
as  well.'' 

So  I  drove  home,  my  pre-emption  deed 
in  my  pocket,  looking  around  me  with  new 
eyes  on  the  cultivated  land  as  I  passed  it. 
That  was  a  fine  field  of  alfalfa,  certainly ; 
but  the  boys  had  said  that  the  best  alfalfa 
about  could  be  grown  on  my  pre-emption. 

AU  that  afternoon  I  said  nothing,  in  fact 
I  had  no  one  to  speak  to  till  we  met  again 
at  supper-time,  half-past  six;  and  when 
that  was  over  and  the  boys  had  lit  ap,  I 
took  out  the  deed  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 
It  was  after  he  had  read  it  that  my 
brother  asked  if  <*  I  was  not  afraid  % "  and 
I  had  answered  in  the  negative  with  a  high- 
handed assurance  I  was  far  from  feeling. 
For  the  glamour  of  the  land  which  had 
been  strong  upon  me  all  the  afternoon,  was 
departing  with  the  sun,  and  I  was  only 
feeling  how  dark  and  lonely  it  would  be 
far  out  on  the  prairie,  with  not  a  human 
being  within  call  for  many  a  long  inila 

But  it  was  my  own  doing,  and  I  had 
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burnt  my  Bhips  behind  me,  knowing  woU 
as  I  did  that  the  boys  ooold  not  be  with 
me,  bat  must  stay  at  home  with  the 
animals.  It  woald  be  well  enough  daring 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  for  they  pro- 
mised to  come  over  each  afternoon  and 
have  sapper  with  me,  and  althoagh  I  knew 
tills  woold  entail  extra  work  apon  them^  I 
am  afraid  I  was  selfish  enoagh  to  accept 
their  offer. 

"  And  I  tell  you  what  it  Is,**  said  my 
eldest  brother,  who  had  been  silently 
smokine  for  the  best  part  of  the  time, 
"  you  shall  have  Borie  and  the  cart  all  to 

Eourself,  and  then  you  can  ride  or  drive 
ome  whenever  you  want  to." 
This,  I  felt^  was  a  great  concession. 
Borie,  of  course,  was  mine,  but  to  be 
allowed  the  cart  as  well,  and  the  boys  to 
be  content  to  drive  into  town  on  the 
bnckboard  I  We  all  had  our  own  horses, 
but  the  dog-cart — ^no  buggy,  if  you  please — 
was  joint  property,  and  my  horse,  who  was 
a  broncho,  had  been  trained  to  draw  it  I 
did  feel  pleased,  for  the  two  things  I  liked 
the  best  In  our  rough-and-tumble  life  out 
west,  were  Borry  and  the  baking.  Washing 
tired  me  frightfully,  so  did  sweeping,  but  the 
oooMne  I  Uked,  and  the  sight  of  the  sweet 
crusty  brown  loaves  coming  out  of  the  oven 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  me.  And  as  for  Borie, 
when  once  I  was  on  his  back,  I  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  new  sense,  and  all  the  minor 
worries  of  the  day  were  things  of  the 
past^  as  we  'Moped"  happQy  along  to- 
gether. He  was  such  a  clever  horse,  too: 
could  turn  on  a  sixpence  as  the  saying  was, 
after  a  cow  brute;  never  trod  by  any 
chance  on  the  prickly  cactus,  which  almost 
carpeted  the  ground  In  puts;  never 
wanted  to  be  led  to  a  bluff  or  fence  for 
mountingi  but  would  let  me  get  off  ttie 
ground  on  to  his  back. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  fine  day  the 
beginning  of  May  found  us  progressmg  in 
the  waggon  towards  the  land  I  had  tdcen 
up.  The  boys  had  already  built  a  one- 
room  frame  shanty  for  me,  and  a  stable  for 
Borie;  the  doors  and  windows  for  the 
same,  which  you  buy  ready  made,  were 
piled  in  the  waggon,  together  with  the 
stove^  bedstead  —  or  rather  springs  and 
bedding — ^the  cooking  utensils,  consisting  of 
a  kettle,  frvine-pan,  and  saucepan,  crockery 
of  various  kinds,  and  table,  and  two  chairf , 
knives,  forks,  etc.,  a  ham,  a  bag  of  flour,  and 
another  of  potatoes,  besides  eggs  and  canned 
meats  and  fruits.  We  started  directly  after 
our  twelve  o'clock  dinner,  and  came  in 
i%ht  of  our  destination  about  three. 


The  tiny  shanty  looked  fearfully  lonesome 
with  no  window  or  door,  set  down  by  itself 
in  the  middle  of  the  wildemess ;  but  the 
creek  at  a  little  distance  behind  It  seemed 
home-like,  at  least  so  I  thought,  little 
guessing  the  trick  the  same  creek  was 
about  to  play  me  shortly. 

In  less  than  no  time,  for  so  It  seemed  to 
me,  the  boys  had  the  doors  and  windows 
in,  the  stove  fixed  up,  and  the  kettle 
boiling  for  toa,  or  rather  supper.  There 
was  no  biscuit  to  make,  for  I  had  baked  a 
big  batch  of  bread  only  that  morning,  and 
brought  a  couple  of  loaves  along  with  me. 
The  coffee  was  soon  made ;  the  cow — ^for  I 
was  to  have  a  cow — ^milked,  and  we  had 
supper  ready:  cold  bee^  cucumber, 
potatoes,  fresh  bread  and  butter,  and  a 
can  of  peaches. 

Then,  the  meal  over — and  It  seemed  that 
no  one  ato  anyUiing  that  evening — the  boys 
brought  In  tiie  rest  of  the  things,  tied  up 
the  cow  at  one  end  of  the  frame  died  and 
Borie  at  the  other,  put  the  cart  In  sheltor, 
got  me  a  couple  of  pails  of  wator,  brdught 
m  all  the  cut  wool  and  pitch  pine  for 
kindling,  said,  « Good-bye,  old  girl,  take 
care  of  yourself;  we'll,  be  over  to  sapper 
tomorrow,"  jumped  Into  the  waggon,  and 
I  was  sadly  watohiog  It,  as  it  became  less 
and  less  in  the  distance.  Then,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  lovely  as  the  evening  was, 
I  went  Indoors,  bolted  the  door  safely, 
flung  myself  face  downwards  on  the  bed, 
and  cried.  It  was  all  so  dreadfully  lone- 
some. 

However,  I  had  luckily  just  sense 
enough  left  to  know  that  if  I  worked 
myself  up  into  a  stato  of  nervous  excite- 
ment, there  would  be  no  sleep  for  me  that 
night^  so  I  presently  dried  my  eyei^ 
unboltod  the  door,  and  looked  around. 

All  was  so  vast,  not  a  living  thing  in 
sight,  all  rolling  prairie,  bluff  upon  bluff, 
and  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon  the  foot- 
hills shut  out  everything  but  the  snowy 
peaks  wUch  rose  far  above  them ;  and  in  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  that  great  prairie 
my  little  shanty  and  cowshed  looked  specks. 
This  would  never  do,  I  knew;  I  should  only 
get  more  frightQped  at  my  loneliness;  I 
must  find  something  to  do,  and  I 
determbed  to  pass  the  time  by  making  a 
fresh  jar  oi  yeast,  as  there  was  only  about 
a  cupful  left  from  my  last  bakiog— just 
sufficient  to  leaven  the  jarful  So  I  went 
to  the  potato  sack,  and  very  soon  had  a 
saucepanful  on  the  fire;  and  as  the  way 
we  saade  yeast  In  the  far  West  may  be 
found  Interesting,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the 
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qaality  of  bread  it  madoi  I  will  give  the 
recipe,  as  it  was  given  to  me  by  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  country. 
Some  people  always  used  the  Garman  cake 
yeast,  but  to  my  mind  at  that  high  altitude 
it  made  the  bread  too  dry  to  eat  after  a 
conple  of  days'  keeping;  othersi  again,  pat 
hops,  which  grew  wild  in  the  creek,  into 
their  home-made  yeast,  bat  we  mach 
preferred,  after  trying  them  all,  oar  own 
recipe,  which  kept  good  for  months,  only 
reqairing,  about  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
a  cake  of  Warner's  yeast  to  be  added  to  it, 
to  freshen  it  up. 

When  the  potatoes  were  thoroughly 
cooked,  we  drained  the  water  off,  and  set 
it  aside,  and  then  proceeded  to  mash  the 
potatoes  in  the  saucepan,  using  for  the 
process  a  smooth,  strong  glass  bottle.  Of 
coarse,  one  ought  to  have  a  pestle  and 
mortar,  but  I  had  no  extra  luxuries  in  the 
way  of  cooking  utensils.  When  the  pota- 
toes were  thoroughly  mashed,  a  full  tea-cup 
of  powdered  white  sugar  was  added — 
castor  sugar  wai  the  best  we  could  get — 
and  well  stirred  in,  and  then  the  same 
process  was  gone  through  with  another 
cupful  of  sifted  salt.  By  this  time  the 
mixture  was  lukewarm,  as  was  also  the 
water  in  which  the  potatoes  had  been 
boiled;  this  was  now  poured  on  to  them 
again,  and  the  panful  beaten  up  briskly  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  whole  mixture 
put  into  the  yeast  jar  on  the  top  of  what  re- 
mained of  the  old  yeast.  It  was  then  set 
aside  for  half  an  hour  upon  a  part  of  the 
stove  that  was  fairly  warm,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  it  would  foam  up  and  run 
oyer  the  jar.  And  it  was  then  fit  for  use, 
and  only  needed  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  place 
with  a  lid  on. 

About  a  big  cupful  would  make  a 
baking  of  six  loaves,  and  delicious  bread 
it  was,  sweet,  crusty,  and  nutty.  lb  was 
best^  however,  if  your  water  was  hot 
enough,  to  scald  the  flour  before  adding 
the  yeast,  taking  iare  it  got  quite  lake* 
warm  before  you  put  it  in. 

I  used  to  make  dreadful  mistakes  at  first, 
for  owing  to  the  altitude  at  which  we  lived. 
It  waa  not  enough  for  water  to  boil,  to  be 
at  boiling  point.  If  when  we  saw  the 
steam  coming  out  of  the  spout  of  our 
kettle,  and  heard  the  water  bubbling,  we 
thought  we  might  venture  to  make  our 
coffee,  and  boil  our  eggs,  we  found  our- 
selves greatly  mistaken.  It  took  five 
ndnutes  in  what  we  at  home  called 
galloping  boiling  water  to  cook  an  egg 
Qghtiy,  and  as  tor  coffee,  it  had  to  boil. 


and  bo9,  and  boil,  before  it  was  ready  for 
clearing. 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  my  yeast,  and 
went  to  the  shanty  door  to  look  out,  the 
last  ray  of  the  sun  had  disappeared  behind 
the  range,  leaving  no  twilight;  bat  a  clear, 
cool  radiance  was  overspreading  the 
heavens  in  another  direction,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  the  moon  came  up,  ahnost 
as  Ught  as  day.  I  could  see  to  read  even 
in  the  shanty  by  it.  With  it,  too,  isprang 
up  the  cool  breeze  we  always  got  about 
nine  p.m.,  making  sleep  possible,  however 
hot  and  sultry  the  day  had  been.  I  could 
open  the  fly-netting  door  of  the  shanty 
also,  and  the  door  of  the  animals'  stable. 
And  we  all  enjoyed  the  cool,  sweet  breeze; 
even  old  Mischief  the  dog,  who  had  up  till 
now  been  lying  lazily  in  the  shade  of  the 
shanty  with  bis  tongue  out,  too  hot  to  stir, 
came  to  my  side  and  nestled  against  my 
knee. 

How  long  we  stood  there  enjoying  the 
evening  I  cannot  say.  I  only  know  we 
were  aroused  by  a  prolonged  and  melan- 
choly howl  coming  across  the  prairie^  and 
answered,  after  a  moment's  silence,  by 
another  howl  from  beyond  the  creeks 
Mischief  began  to  growl,  and  sniff  uneasily, 
and  I  started  up.  It  was  time  for  us  w 
to  go  to  bed;  tiie  coyotes  were  roaming 
round.  I  hastily  bolted  the  cow-shed, 
called  Mischief  in,  and  shut  myself  up  for 
the  night,  turning  up  the  lamp  as  I  did  so. 
It  seemed  a  more  human  and  comforting 
light  than  that  of  the  cold  moon  outside, 
somehow,  and  having  laid  the  fire  and 
filled  the  kettle,  I  wound  up  my  watch, 
for  no  one  would  come  out  there  to  ask  for 
the  tax  on  it^  I  felt  sure ;  undressed  witii 
great  rapidity,  and  went  to  bed,  fully  ex- 
pecting to  lie  awake  all  night  But  Fate 
was  kind  to  me,  and  in  a  very  few 
moments  I  was  fast  asleep.  When  I  woke 
up  it  was  broad  daylight;  the  sun  was 
streaming  in  through  the  chinks  of  the 
rough  shutter,  and  for  a  moment  I  gazed 
around  me  in  surprise.  ''Where  could  I 
be,  and  why  had  not  the  boys  called  me 
long  before  9 "  And  then  I  realised  that 
the  dreaded  first  night  on  ''my  pre- 
emption "  was  passed,  and  I  got  up  with 
much  joy.  Borie  and  Daisy  were  rest- 
lessly moving  about  next  door,  but  old 
Mischief  lay  quite  still  by  my  bed,  his  grey 
mazzle  tucked  away  between  two  tmgfff 
paws,  and  his  one  eye — for  the  poor^d 
fellow  had  lost  the  other  in  a  %ht  In  Uta 
long-past  youth  with  a  coyote — warily 
fixed  upon  a  stray  sunbeam  as  If  he  anti- 
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cipated  danger  from  that  source.  I  felt 
hungry,  too,  for  It  was  long  past  the  time 
for  my  first  cup  of  tea.  Alas !  here  there 
were  no  boys  to  boil  the  kettle ;  clearly  if  I 
wanted  tea  I  would  have  to  get  it  myself. 
I  jumped  up,  put  a  match  to  the  pitch- 

5{ne  kindling,  and  flung  the  house  open. 
!hen;  I  put  on  my  bathing-dress,  stuck  an 
ulster  on  over  it,  and  went  and  milked 
Daisy,  had  my  tea  and  some  bread  and 
butter,  took  hold  of  Borie's  halter  and 
weiit  down  to  the  creek  far  my  tub.  This 
proceeding  saved  walkhig  for  one  ttiinff, 
and  gave  the  horse  his  morning  drink 
f<Mr  another;  so  Borie  kindly  took  me 
upon  his  back^  and  with  old  Mischief  by 
our  side,  we  walked  quietly  towards  the 
creek. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  as  usual  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  and  the  prairie  was  covered 
with  flowers,  from  the  bright  orangeand- 
rod  cactus  blossoms,  which  grew  in  great 
patches  of  colour  all  around,  to  the  pretty 
pink  but  scentless  dog-rosas  on  little  bushes 
lot  a  foot  high,  whilst  down  by  the  creek 
annflowera  of  all  sizes,  a  kind  of  pde  blue 
foxglove,  and  the  azure  larkspur,  stood  out 
well  against  the  light  green  of  the  cotton- 
wood  trees. 

Borie  soon  liad  his  share  of  water,  and 
then  I  waded  up  from  the  point  I  had 
watered  him  at  to  find  a  hole  big  enough 
to  bathe  in.  The  water  was  clear  and  cold, 
coming  down  as  it  did  straight  from  the 
mountafiiB ;  but  it  was  also  very  shallow,  a 
mere  stream  in  its  sandy  bed,  just  over  the 
ankles,  and  it  sent  the  blood  rushing  up 
into  one's  head  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner. 
However,  I  was  soon  lucky  enough  to  find 
a  big  hole,  quite  deep,  by  the  side  of  a  huge 
stone  which  had  evidently  been  washed 
down  from  thehillsby  some  freshet,  and  here 
by  sitting  down  I  was  up  to  my  neck  in 
water,  and,  after  a  good  ducking,  began 
to  enjoy  my  batti,  in  spite  of  the  wretched 
water-snakes,  who  speedily  found  me  out 
and  writhed  all  around  me.  But  they  were 
perfectly  harmless,  and,  when  once  one  got 
used  to  the  unpleasant  feel  of  them,  not  to 
be  dreaded,  although  I  must  own  I  always 
had  more  or  less  the^greatest  dislike  to  the 
creatures.  They  were  really,  we  were  told, 
more  water-eels  than  snakes ;  indeed,  some 
friends  of  ours  cooked  them  as  such,  but 
the  same  people  were  very  adventurous  in 
matters  of  fo^,  and  declared  prairie  dog 
was  as  delicate  as  young  chicken.  It  may 
have  been,  but  I  cannot  speak  from  ex- 
perience. 


terested  in  the  proceedings  of  a  young  chip- 
munk— a  pretty  little  animal  lomethins 
like  a  sqiirrel,  with  a  long  bushy  tail, 
very  cute^ooking  and  friendly.  He  had 
bars  of  golden  brown  and  black  across  his 
back,  the  red  of  a  robin  on  his  shoulders, 
a  jauntily  cocked-up  tail  of  a  pale  brown, 
and  very  bright  watchful  eyes.  Whenever 
I  gave  a  splash  he  would  pretend  to  be 
frightened  and  trot  off  a  yard  or  so,  then 
sit  up  on  his  haunches  and  regard  me 
warily,  stroking  his  nose  with  his  fore- 
paws  as  he  did  so. 

The  blue  birds  and  the  robins  also 
came  to  have  a  look  at  the  strange  creature 
in  the  creek,  the  latter  being  like  its 
Eaglish  namesake  in  everything  except 
size,  where  it  certainly  scored,  befaig  a 
most  enormous  bird,  almost  as  big  as 
the  domestic  fowl 

My  morning's  bath  being  over,  I  re* 
joined  Borie  and  went  home  and  dressed, 
made  my  bed,  tidied  up,  had  breakfast, 
and  gave  the  animals  thefrs,  and  then  got 
the  water  for  the  day  from  the  creek,  a 
matter  I  had  reason  to  congratulate  my- 
self upon  before  the  day  was  over.  Then, 
for  it  was  still  early,  I  saddled  Borie,  and 
he  and  I  had  a  lovely  two  hours'  ride  up 
the  creek. 

It  was  too  hot  everywhere  else,  but 
in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  creek  there  was 
shelter;  for  its  banks,  with  their  cotton- 
wood  fringe,  were  far  above  us,  and  kept 
the  intrusive  sun  at  a  respectful  distance. 
We  were  riding  lazUy  along  and  medi- 
tating, for  it  was  now  past  eleven,  the 
necessity  of  turning  back,  when  we  were 
startled  by  an  explosion  far  away  up  the 
mountains,  that  sounded  as  if  a  cannon 
had  gone  off.  Could  they  be  blasting  for 
gold,  I  wondered  t  But  Borie  gave  a 
sudden  start,  and  before  I  could  rein  liim 
up,  headed  away  from  the  creek,  loped 
up  its  banks,  and  made  for  the  inhanty  as 
fast  as  he  could  go.  Wise  Borie,  he  had 
heard  that  sound  l>efore;  he  knew  there 
was  a  freshet  on,  and  the  creek  would 
boom  in  a  few  moments. 

And  as  I  turned  round  in  the  saddle  I 
saw  before  me  an  immense  wave  of  brown 
water  come  rushing  along  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  carrying  eveiything  before  it,  down 
from  the  canon.  The  creek,  which  had 
been  a  mere  silver  streak,  low  down  in  its 
sandy  bed,  was  now  a  brown  rushing 
torrent,  level  with  its  banks,  all  the  cotton- 
wood  trees  swaying  before  it,  their  leaves 
I  in  many  cases  torn  from  them  by  the 


Whilst  in  the  water,  I  was  much  In- 1  violence  of  the  stream.     Down  with  It^ 


^ 
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too,  were  whirled  cedar  trunks  and  roots 
of  old  pines  fix>m  the  mountains,  with 
what  looked  like  the  body  of  a  dead 
animal,  surprised  whilst  sleeping,  whirling 
over  and  over  in  the  flood,  whilst  count- 
less blossoms  of  all  the  pretty  flowers^ 
draggled  and  torn  into  fragments^  lay  help- 
less on  the  top  of  the  stream.  Rorie  was 
trembling  ana  so  was  I,  but  it  all  hap- 
pened in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  about  it. 

More  heartily  than  ever  did  I  wish  for 
the  boys,  for  if  this  had  happened  whilst 
I  was  bathiog,  weU,  there  might  have  been 
another  body  besides  that  of  the  dead 
coyote  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  flood. 
AU  that  day  long  the  brown  stream  had 
a  eertiJn  fascination  for  me;  it  made  me 
feel  somehow  more  lonely  than  ever.  I 
ate  my  midday  meal  mechanically,  but 
about  five  I  roused  up ;  the  boys  wocdd  be 
with  me  in  an  hour's  time,  and  they  should 
have  a  nice  meal.  So  I  lit  my  stove  and 
prepared  supper,  thinking  as  I  filled  the 
kettle  how  lucky  it  was  I  had  fetched 
plenty  of  water. 

How  thankful  I  was  when  I  saw  the 
white  tilt  of  our  prairie  schooner  making 
ita  way  across  the  bluffs  1  I  would  coax 
the  boys  to  spend  the  night  in  the  waggon, 
I  thought,  and  so  they  did  when  they 
saw  what  had  happened ;  and  by  sun-up 
the  next  morning  the  creek,  though  fhU 
and  rapid,  was  fa^ly  clear. 

After  that  I  spent  many  another  night 
at  the  shanty,  and  got  quite  callous  over 
it  in  time. 

We  built  a  corral,  and  fenced  and  dug 
a  well,  and  finally,  to  my  great  joy,  I 
<<  proved  up,"  and  we  were  the  proud 
owners  of  tvro  ranches.  But  even  now  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  first  night  and 
day  I  spent  alone  on  "  my  pre-emptioa" 

JASMIN :  THE  BARBER,  POET,  AND 
EMINENT  PHILANTHROPIST.* 

NOTE. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  Bordeaux,  who  fre- 
quently met  Jasmin,  writes  to  us  as  follows 
of  the  poet  and  his  work  : 

Of  the  genius  of  Jasmin — like  that  of 
Talma,  for  instance — a  great  part  died  out 
at  his  death.  Read  even  in  translations. 
Us  poems  are  fine;  read  in  his  own 
language,  they  are  finer  atiU;  but  they 
weU-nigh  reached  perfection  when  heard 

*  See  pages  441  and  461. 


from  his  own  lips.  The  poet  really  seemed 
to  be  transfigured  when  reciting;  such 
was  the  spell  which  his  emotion  imparted  to 
his  utterance. 

Vanity  in  Jasmin  was  oddly  mixed  with 
modesty,  and  simplicity  with  pride.  When 
well  advanced  in  years,  he  retained  all  the 
fireshness  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  TTn- 
spoiled  by  success,  he  yet  loved  to  be 
applauded,  even  by  a  child,  and  was  visibly 
affected  when  he  obseived  among  his 
hearers  a  young  gbl  moved  to  tears.  Ever 
open  to  the  claims  of  charity  aod  friend- 
ship, his  ear  was  over-sensitive  to  a  whisper 
of  rebuke.  When  I  twitted  him  one  day 
for  losing  his  temper  with  a  critic,  whom 
he  had  almost  hterally  taken  by  the 
throat,  *'  O'est  surtout  ma  langue  que  je 
defends,"  he  cried,  '^c'est  ma  m^re,  ma 
mie,  ma  fianc6e,  ma  femme,  ma  fille,  ma 
globe,  toute  ma  vie,  que  sais- je !  "* 

Another  time,  when  talking  with  some 
very  well-read  people,  whomhehaddelighted 
by  recitbg  a  new  poem,  he  rather  startled 
them  by  saying:  "True,  I  have  but  a 
peasant's  pipe,  but  I  make  better  music  than 
your  'grands  joueura  de  lyra'  Lamar- 
tine  and  Victor  Hugo  are  a  thousand  times 
more  clever  in  conventional  word-sound- 
ing. But  do  the  people  care  to  hear 
themt  My  Muse  b  far  truer  to 
nature,  for  hers  is  the  tongue  of  those 
who  are  nature  Itself  Yes,''  pur- 
sued he,  warming,  and  as  he  cave  voice 
to  it|  there  was  poetry  in  his  prose, 
"Aques  grans  mouisus  (ces  grands  mes- 
sieurs) are  mounted  upon  splendid  steeds, 
with  wings  like  those  of  Pegasus  to  soar 
into  the  heights,  where  haply  few  can 
follow  them.  I  have  but  a  sorry  nag  (un 
tros  de  chibal),  but  he  carries  me  through 
all  the  roads  that  lead  stndght  to  the 
heart" 

In  person  Jasmin  was  neither  an  Adonis 
nor  a  Hercules,  although  fairly  well- 
featured,  high  of  forehead,  broad  of  chesty 
and  strongly  built.  He  seemed  rather  high- 
shouldered,  and  though  brisk  of  step  was 
clumsy  in  his  gait.  Excepting  that  his 
eyes  were  extraordinarily  brighti  you  might 
perhaps  have  thought  mm  a  heavy-looking 
man;  nor  was  there  any  brilliance  in  his 
ordinary  talk. 

But  when  he  recited,  he  became  quite  a 
new  creature.  His  stature  seemed  en- 
nobled, his  gestures  full  of  grace.  His 
eyes  shot  forth  their  tender  ravs  or  flashed 
their  fiery  flames  uid  even  hghtnhigs  as 
he  spoke.  His  voice  sighed,  sobbed, 
whispered,   sang,  or   thundered  like  an 
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orchestra — a  symphony  of  sotmcL  Seeios 
Um,  and  listening  well-nigh  spell-boand 
by  the  magic  of  his  tones,  you  neyer 
tihoaght,  as  of  an  actor, ''  how  well  he  plays 
his  pffi"  No,  Jasmin  was  not  ui  actor, 
bat  a  poet,  a  creator.  When  hearing  him 
recite,  yon  seemed  to  be  assisting  at  the 
birth  of  his  ideas,  and  witnessing  their 
growth  into  poetical  developement.  As 
the  words  rang  in  your  ears,  their  tme 
feeding  toaohed  yoor  heart.  They  thrilled 
yoor  mner  being  by  their  passion  and  their 
pathos,  their  tenderness  and  truth. 

I  have  h*eard  Jasmin  recite  in  public  and 
in  private ;  in  the  theatre  or  drawing-room ; 
to  an  audience  of  peasants,  or  an  mtimate 
society  of  persons  highly  bom.  The  effect 
which  he  produced  was  invariably  im- 
mense; the  emotions  he  elicited  surpris- 
ingly the  same. 

THE  ZITANA. 

"  Go  not  into  the  wild  Basque  land," 

The  wrinkled  gipsy  said ; 
The  Vega  lay  'neath  the  sunset's  smild, 

The  snow-clad  peaks  flashed  red, 

Under  the  mighty  elm-trees'  shade, 

Where  Boabdil's  soul  bewails 
His  bitter  loss,  'mid  the  rippling  songs 

Of  a  thousand  nightingales ; 

The  Spanish  girl  stood,  shy  and  scared, 

And  over  the  slender  hand 
The  gipsy  bent  and  muttered  low,   . 

As  the  rosy  palm  she  scanned, 

"  Go  not  into  the  wild  Basque  land. 

Shun  the  Biscayan  shore: 
Or  the  stateliest  house  in  Grenada  left 

Will  be  desolate  evermore." 

She  told  her  father  of  the  bode, 
And  he  smiled  in  haughty  scorn ; 

She  had  never  a  mother  to  hush  her  fear, 
She  died  when  her  babe  was  bom. 

She  told  her  lover  of  the  bode, 

And  he  kissed  the  little  hand. 
And  swore  he  would  guard  her  wanderings. 

Though  she  sought  earth's  farthest  land. 

And  while  the  great  elms  swunsr  overhead, 

And  nightingales  sang  thoir  ml. 
Love  drew  his  wing  on  the  troubled  heart, 

And  its  pulse  grew  calm  and  stilL 

Yet,  or  ever  the  summer  fleeted  by, 
Where,  under  the  sapphire  skies, 

Over  the  bright  Biscayan  seas 
The  wild  Basque  mountains  rise  ; 

Where  under  sunny  Biarritz 
The  long  waves'  thundering  shock 

Breaks  over  many  a  rugged  isle. 
And  many  a  caverned  rook ; 

Caught  in  the  undercurrent's  clutch, 

Tossed  in  the  deadly  swirl. 
The  sea  swept  out  from  the  golden  sand 

A  fair  young  Spanish  girL 

And  the  father,  whose  helpless  agony 
Had  watched  the  hopeless  strife ; 

The  lover  who  strove  so  desperately 
To  snatch  her  back  to  life ; 

As  they  knelt  beside  the  sweet,  pale  corpse. 
When  they'd  decked  her  for  the  tomb, 

Remembered  with  a  shuddering  sigh 
The  grey  Zitana's  doom. 


I 


AN  INDEFINITE  ARTICLE. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

It  was  not  often  that  I  gave  advice  to 
my  friend  Jameson.  I  did  that  much 
once,  however.  It  was  when  he  was  in 
love. 

Frida  Lan^n  was  the  girl's  name,  and 
he  was  growing  desperate  aboat  her.  He 
came  into  my  rooms  so  often,  and  gave  me 
the  benefit  of  his  views  on  the  case  so 
repeatedly,  that  at  length,  asauist  my 
better  judgement,  I  was  obliged  in  mere 
self-defence  to  do  somethbg  for  hint  For 
a  wonder,  I  got  him  to  listen  to  me  one 
day  and  gave  him  my  views. 

Jameson,  as  I  very  well  knew,  was  only 
afraid  of  Miss  Langton's  father,  a  wealthy 
bat  grim  old  genueman,  who  woidd  be 
highly  indignant  at  the  thought  of  be- 
stowing his  charming  daughter  upon  a 
straggliDg  jonmalist — as  Jameson  was. 
He  thought  Jameson  a  sufficiently  agree- 
able and  amusing  young  fellow — whidi 
meant  that  Jameson  lauglied  at  idl 
the  old  gentleman's  jokes,  and  very  bad 
ones  they  were,  with  immense  hearti- 
ness. Perhaps  Jameson  must  be  forgiven 
for  this  weakness  under  the  circumstances. 

The  two  young  folks — I  speak  as  a  fogy 
of  thfrty-five  —  understood  one  another 
perfectly.  If  only  the  parental  consent 
could  be  obtained  1 

<*It  seems  to  me,-'  said  I — ^to  go  back 
to  the  giving  of  the  advice—''  that  there 
is  a  surprising  lack  of  courage  nowadays 
among  the  youth;  of  these  realms,  if  yon  are 
a  fair  example  of  them.  Now,  if  I  were 
f  n  love  with  Miss  Frida,  I  should  go  and 
make  a  neat  speech  to  old  Laneton " 

«No  you  wouldn't,"  said  Jameson 
decidedly. 

**  Setting  forth,"  I  continued,  without 
noticiog  the  interruption,  '*my  strong  points, 
and  carefully  keeping  my  weak  ones  in  the 
background,  or,  better  still,  omitting  any 
mention  of  them  whatsoever.  I  should 
point  out  that  my  present  position  as  a 
writer  of  light  articles  for  the  «New 
Gizfitte/  although  not  in  itself  one  of 
great  emolument  or  glory,  was  likely  to 
lead — ^in  time— to  something  very  good 
indeed."  Here  Jameson  grinned.  *•! 
should  then,"  I  continued  in  a  judicial, 
Masterof-the-Rolle-like  manner,  "  make  an 
attack  upon  his  feelings,  pointing  out  the 
—a— the  genuine  affection  which  existed 
between  his  daughter  and  myself,  and  the 
danger,  the  imprudence,  and,  you  might 
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also  add,  the  wiekedness  of  placing  any 

bar,  or  shall  I  say  any  obstacle " 

''Look  here,''  broke  in  Jameson  irre- 
verently, ''this  is  all  very  fine.  I  can 
make  up  speeches  in  my  own  room  by  the 
dozen,  but  that's  a  Tery  different  thing 
from  standing  np  in  front  of  old  Robert 
Langton  and  deliverine  them.  As  for 
writing  him  a  letter — Ire  written  'em  by 
the  dozen  and  torn  'em  np  again." 

''And  then  you  always  commit  yonr- 
self   by   a   written   doenment,"   said    I, 

"  whereas by  Jove,  I  have  it ! " 

"  WeU  1 "  said  my  friend,  with  liis  glom 
face  tamed  npon  me,  expectant 

"  Here  yon  are,"  said  I,  "  always  bellow- 
ing out  for  subjects  for  your  articles,  and 
here's  one  ready  to  your  hand  whereby  yon 
may  earn  money  and  do  the  engagement 
bnsiness  at  a  stroke." 

"I  don't  qnite  see,"  began  Jameson, 
looking  at  me  with  his  doabtfol  Scotch 
conntenance. 

"Why,  man  alive,  the  thing's  plain. 
Write  an  article  setting  forth  your  own 
case — ^yon  can  do  that  easily  enongh — and 
work  on  Bobert's  feelinga  that  way.  Yon 
know  he  always  reads  the  'New  Gazette.' 
Let  him  see  liimself  as  others  see  him, 
and  show  him  what's  expected  of  him. 
Head  it '  Sorrows  of  a  Lover,'  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and,  of  coarse,  make  the 
parent  cave  in  and  bless  the  two  y  oang  folks. 
Dwell  on  the  depravity  of  mixing  np 
money  and  love,  and  crael  bars  to  pare 
affection,  and  so  on — and  the  thing's  done. 
By  Jove,  my  boy,  IVe  pat  money  in  your 
pocketk" 

To  this  day,  I  cannot  say  whether  I 
made  the  above  remarks  serioaslyi  but 
certainly  Jameson  took  them  that  way.  He 
shook  my  hand  warmly,  said  he  could 
never  thank  me  enough,  and  hurried  away 
to  think  it  over. 

The  next  day  when  I  was  sittbg  over  a 
peaceful  pipe,  in  rushed  my  friend, 
thrust  a  manuscript  into  my  hand,  and 
gasped — ^my  stairs  are  very  steep — "  £ead 
thatl" 

I  did,  and  it  certainly  was  very  good ; 
Jameson  could  do  a  thing  of  that  sort  very 
welL  Old  Mr.  Langton,  from  what  I 
knew  of  him,  was  sketched  to  the  life. 

"  Eravo ! "  I  cried,  as  I  threw  down  the 
sheets,  "that  ought  to  do  your  buainess,  my 
boy." 

I  could  see  that  Jameson  was  pleased 
with  his  own  performance,  but  he  asked  in 
an  indifferent  tone:  "Do  you  think  it's 
good!" 


In  due  time  that  article  appeared  in  the 
"New  Gazette,"  and  in  tixe  interval 
Jameson  had^  so  he  told  me,  let  Miss  Frida 
into  his  secret.  Both  the  young  people 
awaited  the  result  with  ereat  eagerness. 
Jameson  used  to  call  at  tne  Langtons'iis 
often  as  he  dared,  for  he  was  a  timid  youth 
in  those  days ;  and  on  the  evening  when 
"A  Warning  to  Parents" — which  was  the 
title  of  the  luticle— appeared,  I  urged  him 
to  go  and  glory  in  the  success  of  his  own 
handiwork.  He  was  afraid  to  do  this,  but 
he  promised  to  let  me  know  the  result  as 
soon  as  he  could. 

I  had  to  go  into  the  Midlands  for  two  or 
three  days,  perhaps  a  week,  during  which 
time  I  forgot  all  about  Jameson  and  his 
affairs ;  but  as  soon  as  I  got  back  to  my 
chambers  both  he  and  they  were  speedily 
brought  to  my  knowledge.  I  was  informed 
that  my  friend  had  called  two  or  three 
times  to  see  me,  and  I  was  not  surprised, 
therefore,  when  he  bounced  in  that  evening 
in  his  usual  impetuous  manner  and  more 
out  of  breath  than  ever. 

"  Look  here ! "  he  buret  out — and  then  I 
regret  to  say  he  used  a  bad  word — "  you've 
got  me  into  a  pretty  mess  1 " 

I  begged  him  first  to  calm  himself  and 
then  to  explain  himself.  With  the  first 
end  in  view  I  pushed  the  tobacco  towards 
liim  and  declined  to  hear  him  farther  until 
he  had  lit  up ;  then  I  asked  him  to  pro- 
ceed. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Robert  Langton  had 
duly  received  his  "  New  Gazette  " — con- 
taining the  "Warning" — and,  as  was  his 
custom,  that  light  and  afr7  journal  was 
read  aloud  to  him  after  dinner  by  Miss 
Frida.  It  was  this  young  lady  who  had 
supplied  Jameson  with  all  the  particulars 
of  which  he  was  now  giving  me  the 
benefit. 

Miss  Frida,  of  course,  when  she  came  to 
it,  gave  due  effect  to  the  "  Warning,"  which 
she  read  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  She 
made  a  point  of  losing  her  place  in  the 
middle,  so  that  she  might  glance  up  and  see 
how  the  choleric  old  gentleman  was  taking 
it.  To  her  great  delight  his  face  was 
wreathed  in  smiles. 

"Go  on,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "Very 
good — very  good ! " 

This  was  capital,  thought  Frida,  and 
she  proceeded  with  great  unction;  old 
Langton  punctuating  with  chuckles. 

When  she  hai  fiaiahed,  the  old  gentle- 
man slapped  his  leg  with  delight,  and 
burst  into  a  roar. 

"By  G3 :)rge,  it's  capital!"  he  cried. 
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<'  capital  1  A  wonderftil  portrait  1  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  Don't  you  reoogmie  it,  my  deari 
Sarely  you  mnst  recognise  itt " 

Frida  began  stammering  that  she  didn't 
know  whe^er— • 

*'Why,''  broke  in  the  old  gentleman, 
**  it's  your  nncle  George,  to  the  me.  Never 
saw  anything  like  it.  Some  one's  been 
tnkinff  obsenrations,  that's  very  certain. 
You  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't  see  it  ? 
Why,  if  any  one  had  read  that  to  me — I 
don't  care  who  or  where  it  was-r-I  should 
have  said  at  once,  'That's  Gtoorge  Langton, 
and  by  some  one  who  knows  him  well.' 
I  shall  set  another  '  Gazette '  and  send  it 
ofif  to  mm  marked  in  blue  pencil  Finest 
thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  I " 

This  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  Uncle 
George ;  but  it  appeared  that  there  lived 
at  Leamington — so  Jameson  gloomily  in- 
formed  me,  and  he  had  but  within  the 
last  day  or  two  himself  been  made  aware 
of  the  fact — a  brother  of  "Mx,  Robert 
Langton,  and  the  very  counterpart  in 
every  respect  of  Miss  Frida's  father. 
Their  intimate  friends  and  relatives,  with 
that  kindness  only  found  where  true 
affection  exists,  called  the  two  gentlemen 
respectively  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee, 
and  I  regret  that  I  have  forgotten  which 
was  — dum  and  which  was  — dee.  The 
Leamington  man  had,  strange  to  say,  an 
only  daughter,  the  single  point  of  diffe- 
rence being  that  he  was  also  blessed  with 
a  wife,  whereas  Bobert  was  a  widower 
of  twenty  years'  standing. 

Mias  Frida — to  resume  the  narrative — 
who  had  been  quite  hopeful  while  the 
reading  of  the  article  was  in  progress,  was 
utterly  aghast  with  her  parent^  wrong- 
headed  conclusions.  She  dared  not,  how- 
ever, hint  at  the  truth,  although  she  tried 
to  persuade  the  old  gentleman  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  communicate  in  any  way 
with  Mr.  George,  *'  even  if  it  were  worth 
whQe/'  she  said;  '*they  will  be  sure  to 
see  the  '  New  Gazette '  at  Leamington." 

"  Not  they,"  cried  Mr.  Langton ;  **  they 
see  nothing  in  those  benighted  regions." 

Not  to  waste  time  over  it,  he  sent  off 
his  own  pi^er  that  very  night,  first  scoring 
a  thick  blue  line  all  round  the  article,  and 
further,  as  having  doubts  of  brother 
George's  intellectual  acumen,  and  in  direct 
contravention  to  the  postal  regulations,  he 
scrawled  underneath,  completely  oblitera- 
ting a  paragraph  about  the  plague  of  rats 
in  Lincolnshiro : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  %  How  do 
you  feel,  eh 


?7 


The  old  gentleman  chuckled  over  tliis 
master-stroke  of  wit  long  after  the  paper 
was  sent  to  post 

<<  It's  perfectly  plain  to  me,"  he  said  to 
Miss  Frida.  "  I  suppose  you  don't  see  a 
thing  quite  so  oasily  as  we  men  do ;  but 
it's  perfectly  dear  to  me.  There's  some 
one  wants  your  cousin  Edith  to  a  dead 
certainty,  and  the  old  boy  won't  let  'em 
marry.  I  can  see  it  alL  They've  got  a 
friena  on  the  Press  to  state  the  case,  and 
very  well  stated  it  is." 

Poor  Frida  was  afrtud  to  say  a  word, 
but  waited  with  great  nnhappiness  for  the 
next  thing  to  happen. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  was  that 
a  furious  letter  came  from  her  uncle 
George.  I  saw  it  afterwards ;  it  ran  as 
follows : 

"Dear  Brother, — Have  received  news- 
paper containing  scurrilous  article.  Shall 
commence  proceadings  agdnst  *New 
Gazette '  for  Hbel  forthwith.  If  you  recog- 
nise me  in  that  outrageous  description, 
that  is  sufficient  evidence.  The  license 
of  the  Press  nowadays  is  frightful;  but 
they  shall  smart  for  it.  I  will  have  heavy 
damages  or  my  name  b  not — ^that  of  your 
bidignant  brotoer--« 

"GEORas  Langton." 

"The  worst  of  it  is,"  said  Jameson 
gloomily,  when  he  had  reached  this  point 
in  his  narrative,  "  he  has  really  written  to 
the  office  of  the  'New  Gazette,'  uid  made 
no  end  of  a  bother.  Of  course  the  old 
duffer's  threat  of  action  is  ridiculous;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  has  got  me  into  a  fearful 
row  ^th  the  editor,  for  I  had  to  confess 
all  about  the  real  reason  of  the  article." 

«  Very  unfortunate,"  I  interjected. 

Perhaps  Jameson  thought  I  was  too 
placid  about  the  affair,  for  he  burst  out 
with  great  bitterness  into  a  perfect  denun- 
ciation of  my  well-meant  advice,  pointteg 
out  that  not  only  was  he  involved  in  his 
present  difficulty,  but  that  his  original 
state,  re  Miss  Frida,  was  in  no  wise 
improved. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done," 
said  I,  when  Jameson  had  exhausted  him> 
self.  "  The  time  has  now  come  when  yon 
may  make,  with  great  advantage,  a  dean 
breast  of  the  whole  thing,  and  state  your 
views  with  regard  to  the  young  lady 
to  Bobert  Langton  with  more  effect  than 
you  could  ever  have  done  before."  I 
gave  this  second  piece  of  advice  quite 
calmly  and  without  being  in  any  way 
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raffled  by  my  friend's  hasty  words.  I  told 
iiim  he  woald  regret  them  when  in  a 
eakner  frame  of  mind. 

Far  from  receiving  my  remarks  with 
gratitadoi  however,  and,  to  oatward  ap- 
pearance, with  no  appreciation  of  my 
forgiving  spirit^  Jameson  actnaliy  had  the 
;effi^ntery  to  say  that,  as  I  had  got  him 
into  snch  a  mess,  I  had  better  get  him  ont 
of  it  myself. 

Finally,  after  many  failures  on  my  part 
to  make  my  finend  see  reason,  I  did,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  consent  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  Langtons' that  day  uid 
see  what  I  coold  do  for  him.  Thus  did  I 
repay  good  for  evU.  It  was  like  Jameson 
to  ts^e  my  services  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 

We  had  arranged  to  meet  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  go  down  together  to  the  subarb 
where  the  Langtons  lived.  The  time 
fixed  was  f  oar  o'clock,  when  Jameson  was 
to  call  for  me.  He  did  not  come,  how- 
ever, and  after  half  an  hoar's  waiting  I 
,  concluded — he  is  of  a  very  nervous  and 
fearful  temperament— that  his  heart  had 
failed  him. 

Now,  I  have  no  wish  to  boast,  but  I  do 

.not  hesitate  to  say  that  nine  men  out  of 

ten  in  my  place  would  have  been  only  too 

5 lad  to  be  relieved  of  the  disagreeable 
uty  in  prospect,  uid  would  have  c(m- 
sidered  themselves,  and  very  reasonably, 
free     from    any     farther    responsibility 
in  the  matter.    But  that  is  not  my  way 
of  looking  at  a  solemn  promise  and  a 
solemn  duty.    I  felt  also  that  I  should 
possibly  state  the  case  to  better  advantage 
if  I  were  alone.    Oonsequently,  without 
further  delay  or  debate  in  my  own  mind, 
I  took  train,  and  arranged  on  the  way 
down  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
.     I  knew  the  LuigtonsP  address,  and  I 
^  walked  along  the  road  where  they  lived, 
,  taking  my  time  about  it,  and  taking  more 
.  and  more  time  as  I  got  nearer  and  nearer. 
^Nothing  is  worse  than  to  rush  in  upon 
i,  people  m  a  flurried  or  heated  state. 

All  journeys  and  pilgrimages  have  an 
end  somewhen  and  somewhere,  and  at 
length  1  reached  the  house  itself— a  very 
comortable-looking   place^  standing  in  a 

f(ood  deal  of  ground.  I  identified  it  by 
ts  name — a  long  one  wUch  I  have  for- 
gotten, but  something  like  ''Phantasma- 
{(oria,"  X  think — ^which  appeared  in  gilt 
otters  on  the  gate-post 

There  Is  nothing  l&e  proceeding  with 
caution :  and  before  I  walked  up  the  path 
I  took  a  survey  through  the  shrubs,  feeling 
.  rather  -uncomfortable  and  guilty,  as  thoagh 


I  were  planning  a  burglary,  and  qaite 
pleased  that  neither  Policeman  X  nor  any 
other  observer  was  in  sight  What  I  saw 
was  a  tennis  lawn  with  two  elderly  gentle- 
men upon  it  engaged  in  the  game.  One 
of  these,  doubtless,  was  Mr.  Bobert 
Langton,  and  the  other — ah,  now  I  began 
to  imderstand  about  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee — was  his  ezact  counterpart. 
Which  was  Bobert  and  which  was  George 
I  did  not  know,  but  the  nose  of  one  was 
somewhat  redder  than  the  nose  of  the 
other.  I  decided  that  George  was  the  man 
of  the  excess  of  colour.  Perhaps  I  did  so 
— ^who  can  tell  t— because  my  explanations 
were  to  be  made  to  Bobert,  and  a  red  nose 
sometimes  means  temper. 

Both  the  old  gentlemen  were  dressed  in 
flannels,  and  behig  of  stout,  short  build, 
the  exertion  of  the  game — ^the  rushing  to 
and  fro,  the  scoring,  the  disputations,  last 
and  least  the  batting  of  the  balls— caused 
them  to  puff  and  gasp  a  good  deal  They 
pursued  their  game,  however,  with  im- 
mense vigour  and  without  a  pause. 

Which  was  just  where  my  difficulty  came 
in.  Of  course  I  saw  at  once  the  immense 
advantage  of  explaining  such  business  as 
mine  to  a  man  in  flannels,  whereas  I  was 
dressed  in  immaculate  black  clothes, 
especially  when  my  news  might  make  him 
angry.  He  would  be  simply  nowhere  as 
regards  the  amount  of  dignity  he  could 
command.  I  had  been  fearful  of  finding 
Mr.  Langton  in  broadcloth,  sitting  up  in 
his  library  like  a  Lord  Chief  Justice.  I 
was  not  going  to  miss  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  this.  I  would  say  my  say  out 
here  in  the  garden. 

Unfortunately  the  game  went  on  without 
intermission.  I  stood  glaring  through  the 
shrubs  for  I  know  not  how  long,  waiting 
for  the  combatants  to  propose  an  armistice, 
sink  down  upon  the  garden  seat,  and  mop 
their  heated  brows  with  their  handker- 
chiefs; that  would  have  been  my  time. 
But  na  They  played  as  though  their 
Uvea  depended  upon  it,  and  I  was  in 
despair. 

Suddenly  the ''  casus  belli"  arose  through 
the  action  of  a  third  party.  This  was  a 
small  boy  of  great  depravity  and  of  pre- 
datory instincts.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  had  crept  into  the  garden  under 
cover  of  the  shrubs  before  my  arrival,  and 
having  grabbed  the  flowers  he  was  after, 
had  caught  sight  of  me  watching  on  the 
outskirts,  and  dared  not  rush  forth. 
Doubtless  he  thought  I  was  inspecting  him 
all  the  whilft 
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He  wonld  appear,  howeyer,  to  have  got 
as  tired  of  waitlDe  as  I  did,  for  he  moat 
have  suddenly  made  ap  his  mind  to  ran  for 
it.  The  fates  were  against  hint  As  he 
made  his  sortie,  both  I  and  one  of  the  old 
gentlemen  caught  sight  of  him  simnl- 
taneoosly. 

The  tennis  -  player  threw  down  his 
racquet  and  roared  *'  Stop  thief  1 "  while  I, 
turning  in  at  the  gate,  was  jast  in  time  to 
catch  the  colprit  The  boy  straggled,  then 
burst  oat  blabbering,  cast  his  geraniums  to 
the  gronnd,  and  gave  himself  ap  for  losi 

I  Jed  him  in  triumph  up  to  the  master 
of  the  house — ^who  was  he  of  the  red  nose, 
after  all,  so  that  I  was  disappointed— 
and  felt  that  I  had  accomplished  my  own 
introduction  capitally.  We  all  three 
admonished  the  boy,  waved  a  possible 
police  station  and  attendant  horrors  before 
his  terrified  gaze,  and  prophesied  gallows 
generally.  The  prisoner  wept  piteously, 
but  preserved  his  presence  of  mind 
sufficiently  to  give  a  wrong  name  and 
address — as  was  subsequently  discovered. 
We  decided  to  leave  the  question  of  his 
reform  to  his  own  conscience,  and  so 
dismissed  him.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  his  tears  were  speedily  dried,  and  that 
he  regained  his  usual  health  and  spirits 
pretty  promptly,  for  I  could  ahnost  make 
affidavit  that  it  was  that  very  boy  who 
nearly  put  out  my  eye  with  a  tip-cat  when 
I  was  going  home. 

The  "juvenile  offender"  being  disposed 
ot  I  introduced  myself  as  Jameson's  friend, 
and,  quaking,  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  which  had  brought  me  into  Mr. 
Robert  Langton's  presence.  The  nearer  I 
got  to  it  the  less  I  liked  it.  What  was 
Mr,  Hobert  saying  % 

<*  Now  that  that  young  ruffian  has  been 
the  means  of  giving  us  the  pleasure  of 
making  your  acquaintance,  we  shall  hope," 
etc.,  etc. 

Then  the  temptation  came  upon  me — 
why  say  any  more?  My  presence  is 
evidently  sufficiently  explained,  and  really 
Jameson  did  not  do  the  right  thing  in 
leaving  me  to  come  here  by  myself. 

I  said  I  was  only  too  happy — and  had  an 
engagement — and — and  must  go. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Robert  heartily. 
**  Here's  Jameson  with  my  daughter." 

I  looked  up  towards  the  house,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  I  saw  my  friend  coming  down 
the  steps  with  such  a  charming  girl  that  I 
quite  envied  him.  But  what  in  the  world 
did  the^  wretch  —  i.e.,  my  friend,  not 
Miss  Frida— mean  by  his  presence  there  ? 


It  was  Mr.  George— he  of  Leamington 
— who  enlightened  me.  He  chuckled, 
winked  mysteriously,  and  whispered : 

"They're  just  engaged;  you  must  con- 
gratulate 'em.    We've  all  done  it." 

That  miserable  Jameson  had  actually 
come  down  early;  had  explained  every- 
thing— ^jost  in  time  to  prevent  Mr.  George 
from  committing  an  assault  and  batt^ 
upon  tilie  person  of  the  editor  of  the  **  New 
Gazette,"  for  which  ostensible  purpose  he 
had  come  to  London — and  had  finally  been 
forgiven,  and  received  as  a  son-in-law  **  in 
spe."  He  had  given  me  all  that  trouble 
for  nothing.  Thieit  is  just  the  way  friends 
serve  you.  Never  trust  a  man  who's  in 
love. 


STREET  ACCIDENTS. 

As  the  vessel  that  is  continually  taken 
to  the  well  is  sure  to  be  broken  at  last,  so 
wiUi  most  people  who  go  to  and  fro  among 
the  crowded  streets  of  our  large  cities  there 
arrives  sooner  or  later  the  experience  of  a 
street  accident.  However  idiarpsighted 
you  may  be,  however  nimble,  there  is  your 
fate  lurking  for  you  at  some  street  corner, 
or,  more  probably,  at  some  street  crossing. 
There  the  accident  Is  waiting  for  you,  some- 
thing mild  it  is  to  be  hoped — nothing  worse 
than  a  sprain  or  a  bruise  in  its  result,  and 
although  it  may  involve  a  good  deal  of  loss 
or  suffering  to  the  victim,  with  that  it  ends, 
and  does  not  even  find  its  way  as  a  statis- 
tical unit  into  the  annual  report  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police.  For  with 
most  sufferers  their  chief  anxiety  Is  to 
escape  from  public  attention,  and,  like  the 
wounded  beast,  to  carry  their  hurts  to  their 
own  particular  den,  while,  in  a  general  way, 
the  notion  of  obtaining  any  compensation 
for  tiieir  injuries  must  be  dismissed  as  out 
of  the  qaestioa  It  was  Lord  Westbury, 
that  balefully  brilliant  Lord  Chancellor, 
who,  when  his  horses  ran  away  in  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  pleasantly  adjured 
his  coachman,  *' Charles,  pick  out  some- 
thing cheap,"  an  injunction  which  Charles 
obeyed  with  equal  sangfroid  by  smashing 
into  a  manure  cart.  But  it  is  a  difft^rent 
matter  to  be  oneself  run  down  by  "some- 
thing cheap,"  though,  indeed,  whatever  the 
position  of  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  that 
knocks  you  over,  unless  the  driver  b  very 
flagrantly  breaking  the  rules  of  the  road, 
there  is  very  little  prospect  of  getting  any 
satisfaction. 

Let  us  say  that  it  is  a  hansom  cab 
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that,  ruBhing  round  a  comer,  immolateB  an 
nnlacky  foot-passenger ;  wOl  the  driver  poll 
tip  and  await  identification  as  the  author 
of  the  catastrophe  t  He  may  if  there  is  a 
policeman  there  to  stop  him,  and  in  that 
case  the  policeman  wm  take  down  the 
namber  of  the  cab  and  the  number  of  the 
driver's  license.  In  this  case  we  will  sup- 
pose that  there  are  witnesses  to  the  fact  of 
the  furious  drivings  and  that  it  turns  out 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  cab,  who  has 
been  readily  found  from  the  police  register, 
is  a  man  of  substance.  Yet  it  would  be 
rash  to  suppose  that  the  sufferer's  proems 
will  necessarily  be  successful  That  par- 
ticular cab  might  be  proved  to  have  been 
in  quite  another  part  of  the  town,  and  with 
a  driver  of  a  different  number  altogether. 
No !  we  may  leave  alone  these  light 
Cossacks  of  the  streets.  It  is  the  heavy 
Tanner  who  ought  to  be  the  zi^ost  careful, 
for  he  is  more  cadly  caught  and  brought 
to  book.  As  an  example  of  this  may  be  re- 
corded the  experiences  of  a  lady  revealed  to 
the  present  writer  as  he  was  losing  his  time 
witmn  the  precinctsof  the  LawCourts.  Mrs. 

A was  knocked  down  by  a  van  crossing 

the  footpath  from  a  "  porte  cocbke  " ;  she 
was  laid  up  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  she  was  able  to  go  in  a  cab 
to  see  her  lawyers  about  the  accident  In 
returning  to  her  home  her  cab  was  run  into 
by  another  heavy  van,  when  she  was  struck 
by  the  pole  of  the  vehicle,  and  afterwards 
carried  insensible  to  the  hospital.  She 
recovered  substantialdamages  in  both  cases, 
although  they  were  contested  with  deter- 
mination; but  it  required  an  exceptional 
woman  tp  go  through  the  ordeal  of  beine 
fought  over  by  half-a-dozen  mediccu 
specialists. 

But  it  is  with  the  social  and  not  the 
legal  aspect  of  street  accidents  that  we 
have  to  concern  ourselves.  The  safety  of 
street  travelling  everybody  is  interested 
in,  for  it  concerns  probably  all  the  members 
of  the  household,  and  especially  in  London. 
In  the  morning  its  inmates  separate  gaily 
enough,  they  disappear,  some  of  them,  in 
the  great  wilderness  of  London,  the  huge 
dty  with  its  labyrinths  and  pitfalls,  its 

f>rowl]ng  robbers  and  stealthy  assassins, 
ts  great  roariog  palpitating  mass,  out  of 
which  people  draw  their  daQy  bread  as  out 
of  a  myriad-mouthed  furnace.  Meantime 
the  house  at  home  goes  on  its  quiet  daily 
track,  and  one  by  one  the  inmates  re- 
appear. And  so  it  goes  on  till  one  day 
perhaps  some  one  goes  out  who  does  not 
return.    Then  follow  weary  hours,  perhaps 


days  of  torturing  suspense,  while  the 
fate  of  one  beloved  is  hidden  in  the 
profoundest  mystery,  not  the  least  happy 
solution  of  which,  perhaps,  is  a  notice 
from  such  a  hospital  that  such  a  one  has 
been  brought  there  seriou&ly  injured  by  a 
street  accident.  Should  it  happen  that 
there  was  no  certain  indication  about 
the  sufferer  of  name  and  address,  the  period 
of  suspense  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
So  that  among  the  minor  duties  of  life  it 
may  be  said  that  one  not  immaterial  is 
to  go  about  provided  with  some  unmistake- 
able  means  of  identification;  such  as 
German  soldiers  carry  in  a  tablet,  like  a 
locket,  suspended  round  the  neck. 

The  chances  of  receiving  injury  in 
a  street  accident  are  not  so  remote  as 
might  be  imagined  —  and  in  London 
especially,  with  increased  and  more  rapid 
movement  of  vehicles,  and  greater  throog 
and  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  multitudes, 
the  number  of  accidents  increases  in  an 
alarming  ratio.  Already  the  quota  of 
accidents  to  life  or  limb  occurring  in  the 
streets  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  area  far 
outnumbers  the  accidents  to  passengers 
travelling  over  the  whole  of  the  immense 
network  of  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Board  of  Trade  Beports 
for  the  year  1890  show  the  number 
of  accidents  to  railway  passengers  as 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  killed  and 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty^ 
one  injured;  while  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Metropolitan  Police  gives  a  total  of  street 
accidents  for  the  year  1891  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  ''killed  in  the  streets," 
and  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thbty- 
seven  persons  "maimed  or  injured  in 
the  streets."  Although  the  percentage 
of  killed  to  wounded  may  seem  happily 
small  in  the  latter  case,  vet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  ultimately  fatal 
results  of  accidents  would  not  be  included 
in  the  police  return  of  *' killed,"  which 
means  killed  on  the  spot,  and  whfle 
railway  accidents  of  the  slightest  character 
are  sure  to  be  reported,  many  accidents 
escape  altogether  the  knowledge  of  the 
police. 

That  the  risk  of  street  accidents  is  an 
increasing  one  is  evident  also  from  a 
comparison  with  the  returns  of  former 
years.  In  1881,  with  a  population  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of,  roughly,  four  millions 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons  were 
killed,  and  three  thousand  four  hundred 
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wounded  in  the  streets.  Comparing  these 
cAsiudties  with  the  totals  given  above,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  increased  population  of  « 
roughlyi  five  million  six  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand,  as  shown  by  the  last 
Oensus  returns,  it  will  be  seen  that  whQe 
the  population  has  increased  by  little  more 
than  eighteen  per  cent,  the  number  of 
casualties  shows  an  increase  of  over  sixty- 
five  per  cent.  To  this  alamdng  increase 
of  street  accidents  many  causes  nave  con- 
tributed. The  extensive  repairing  of  the 
streets  with  wood  and  asphalte  makes 
them,  if  far  pleasanter,  yet  still  more 
dangerous  for  the  pedestrian,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  poor  horses  who  su£fer 
and  perish  unheeded.  With  a  sharp  frost, 
or  after  a  gentle  rain,  the  streets  form  one 
prolonged  glissade,  along  which  horses  are 
slipping  ana  sliding,  and  continually  falling, 
and  where  the  foot-passenger  ventures  at 
imminent  risk  to  life  or  limb. 

As  might  be  expected,  our  friend  the 
CoBflack,  perched  upon  his  hansom  and 
driving  like  Jehu,  anyhow  with  all  his 
might,  is  one  of  the  chief  enemies  of  the 
pedestrian.  He  is  responsible,  taking  the 
police  returns  for  1891  as  a  guide,  for 
some  eleven  hundred  out  of  the  five  thou- 
sand odd  of  the  year's  casualties.  Even 
more  deadly,  however,  is  the  light  cart  of 
commerce,  the  butchers,  bakers,  green- 
grocers, aU  the  light  transport,  in  fact,  of 
the  London  commissariat  This  flying 
brigade  is  responsible  for  nearly  thirteen 
hundred  of  the  yearly  accidents.  Next  to 
these,  if  paraded  in  order  of  demerit, 
comes  the  heavy  van,  of  which  many 
hundreds  turn  out  every  day,  their  drivers 
looking  out  for  jobs  at  docks  and  wharves 
and  markets,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
chance  of  getting  a  load.  As  their 
earnings  depend  on  the  celerity  with 
which  they  can  renew  their  loads,  natu- 
rally they  do  not  lose  time  on  the  way. 
Add  to  these  the  railway  and  carriers'  vans 
that  dadi  through  the  streets  at  full  speed 
as  night  comes  on,  and  luggage  trains  are 
being  made  up  and  loaded  with  bales 
and  crates  and  packages  innumerable. 
The  heavy  goods  van,  avoiding  the 
busy  thoroughfares  and  passing  through 
the  poorer  quarters  of  the  town,  is 
especially  deadly  to  the  children  who 
make  the  streets  their  playground,  and  to 
the  swarms  who,  on  their  way  to  or  from 
the  Board  School,  dart  joyously  among  the 
traffic  and  hang  on  jubilantly  to  passing 
vehicles.  Vans  score  over  eight  hundred 
casualties  during  the  year,  and  if  we  take 


covered  vehicles  of  the  same  class  we  may 
add  six  hundred  more. 

Omnibuses  and  trams  together  come  a 
long  way  after  these,  with  i  low  score, 
considering  the  numbers  they  carry,  of 
about  five  hundred;  and  broughams  and 
private  carriages  are  credited  with  over 
four  hundred  accidents.  Next  to  these 
comes  in  the  cycle,  vAtii  exactly  three 
hundred  and  uiirty-seven  sufferers,  .of 
whom  it  is,  however,  only  fair  to  suppose 
that  the  cyclists  themselves  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  For  one  melancholy  satis- 
faction in  bein^  run  over  by  a  cycle  is 
the  consideration  that  the  executioner 
probably  suffers  as  much  as  his  victim. 
Bat  the  above  total  is  significant  when 
compared  with  that  of  ten  years  pre- 
viously, when  only  thirty-seven  accidents 
were  reported,  and  shows  how  the  cycle 
is  establishing  itself  as  a  regular  com- 
ponent of  the  crowded  traffic  of  the  streets 
of  London^ 

But  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  although 
the  number  of  sufferers  by  street  accidents 
has  largely  increased,  the  means  of  afford- 
ing them  early  attention  and  medical  aid 
have  not  been  lost  sight  of.  The  Society 
of  St.  John,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Norfolk  Street,  has  done  much  in  the  way 
of  training  young  people  in  ambulance 
work,  and  in  affording  "  first  aid  "  to  the 
injured,  and  it  appears  from  a  recent 
report  that  over  twelve  thousand  persons 
have  attended  the  Society's  classes,  and 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  treatment 
of  accident  cases.  Many  of  the  police,  too, 
have  gone  through  a  similar  course^  and 
are  able  to  give  skilful  aid  to  the  wounded. 
But  the  chief  agent  in  providing  material 
aid  to  the  sufferers  is  the  ''Street  Amba- 
lance  Branch  "  of  the  "  Hospital  ■  Associa- 
tion," which  is  supported  entirely  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  which  mainly 
owes  its  existence  to  the  munificence  of  a 
London  merchant  There  are  now  abont 
JBfty  ambulance  stations  in  the  metropolb, 
with  the  means  of  conveying  sufferers 
to  the  nearest  hospital.  The  sum  of 
about  a  hundred  pounds  will  start  a  new 
street  station  in  any  part  of  the  metropolis, 
and  for  those  who  have  found  wealth  and 
honour  in  the  midst  of  the  traffic  and 
turmoil  of  the  great  city,  no  better  thank- 
offering  could  be  devisecL 

This  last  Society  has  a  room  at  Norfolk 
House,  Norfolk  Street,  in  the  same  premises 
where  the  Ambulance  Department  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  has  its  offices. 
This  is  a  municipal  organisation,  with  very 
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perfeet  and  eztensiTo  meaiu  at  its  com- 
mand. It  is  in  telegraphic  and  telepbonic 
communication  with  every  part  of  London, 
uid  has  wdl-eqaipped  ambulance  stations 
in  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis.  Bat 
its  action  is  restricted  entirely  to  cases  of 
infectious  disorders.  The  machinery  is 
there,  folly  capable  of  dealing  with  every 
kind  of  casualty,  epileptic  fits,  sudden 
illness  in  the  streets,  as  well  as  every 
description  of  accident ;  but  owing  to  the 
curious  limitations  and  divisions  which 
still  prevail  In  the  local  government  of  the 
metropolis,  tibe  usefulness  of  this  really  fine 
and  well-ordered  staff  is  confined  entirely 
to  cases  of  infeotioa  Public  opinion 
would  require  that  a  different  class  of 
vehicle  should  be  used  for  non-infectious 
cases,  although  the  ambulances  are  so 
thoroughly  disinfected  after  each  case  that 
there  would  be  little  real  danger  in  their 
usa  But  with  a  considerable  outward 
difference  in  the  two  classes  of  ambulances 
all  mistrust  would  be  allayed,  and  we 
should  have  a  well-equipped  ambulance  at 
call  in  any  part  of  London,  and  for  any 
emergency.  And  that  is  a  service  that  U 
due  to  the  citizens  of  such  a  municipality 
as  that  of  Greater  London. 

But,  after  all,  better  than  all  the  cares 
that  can  be  lavished  upon  one  when  injured, 
is  it  to  be  saved  from  injary  altogether.  It 
is  not  of  free  choice  that  we  rush  in 
among  the  hurly-burly  of  vehicles,  among 
the  cries  and  confusion  and  bewildering 
turmoil  of  a  great  crossing.  The  old 
lady  wants  her  dividends  from  Thread- 
needle  Street,  and  must  needs  hobble 
through  timt  whirling  maelstrom  of 
traffic.  Tet,  perhaps,  this  particular 
carrefour,  although  the  busiest  in  the 
world,  is  not  the  most  dangerous,  or 
anyhow  its  dangers  are  well  known,  and 
our  old  lady  is  prudent  enough  to  wait  for 
convoy.  A  policeman  spreads  his  arms — 
those  City  police  are  especially  the  friends 
of  the  weak  and  aged — ^the  traffic  is 
stopped  on  either  side,  and  a  little  knot  of 
people  hurry  between.  It  reminds  the  old 
lady  of  the  prints  she  used  to  admire  in 
her  youth,  wnere  the  Bed  Sea  is  piled  up 
on  dUier  hand,  and  no  sooner  is  she  safe 
on  the  refuge,,  than  Pharoah  and  his  hosts 
stream  past  with  a  vengeance.  But  young 
Brown,  the  bank  clerk,  who  has  to  reach 
the  clearing  house  in  tliree  minutes,  dives 
in  and  out  among  the  horses'  heads,  and 
gets  off  with  a  few  contusions. 

There  are  the  old  pensioners,  too,  who 
resort  to  the  city  once  a  quarter  to  visit 


the  hall  of  their  company  to  receive  their 
allowance,  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with 
the  clerk,  and  crack  a  good  old  joke  or 
two  with  the  beadle,  and  who  would  not  for 
worlds  miss  any  item  of  the  programme. 
What  Providence  is  it  that  watches  over 
these  poor  infirm  creatures  in  the  swirl  of 
all  this  bustle  ?  But  they  rarely  come  to 
harm,  while  the  poor  old  colonel  who 
draws  his  half-pay  at  Whitehall  is  knocked 
over  at  the  foot  of  King  Charles's  Statue. 
Or  it  is  an  M.P.,  perhaps,  too  intent  on 
his  coming  effort  to  catch  tiie  Speaker's 
eye,  who  falls  a  victim  between  Abbey 
and  Palace,  or  a  tramp,  with  the  dust  of 
the  country  on  his  ragged  garments,  who  falls 
a  victim  by  Whiteohapel  Cross.  But  of 
whatever  rank,  or  age,  or  sex  the  victims 
may  be,  it  is  dear  that  they  only  get  in 
the  way  of  hoofs  and  wheels  out  of  neces- 
sity, and  that  if  a  means  of  crouing 
without  danger  were  provided,  the  majority 
of  rational  people  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  chance. 

Another  thought  is  suggested  by  the 
aspect  of  a  crowded  London  crossing. 
Great  as  is  the  confusion  of  the  noiqr 
traffic  on  the  surface,  greater  still,  perhaps, 
is  that  of  the  silent  traffic  below — the  net- 
work of  wires,  telegraph  and  telephone, 
public  and  private ;  of  pipes  of  all  kinds : 
sewers,  gas,  hydraulic  power,  water  of  sorts, 
to  sa]^  nothing  of  pneumatic  tubes  and  other 
contrivances,  each  set  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  different  authority,  with  a  special 
excavation  required  and  a  general  diversion 
of  traffic  whenever  anything  goes  wrong. 
We  are  told  that  a  general  system  of  sub- 
ways Is  impracticable;  but  there  is  nothing 
impracticablein constructing  subways  round 
all  the  principal  crossings,  where  wires  and 
pipes  as  well  as  traffic  are  most  congested. 
It  would  be  no  great  engineering  feat  to 
make  such  a  tunnel,  without  disturbing  the 
surfaci,  where  pipes  and  wires  would 
pass  without  confusion,  accessible  at  all 
times  for  repairs,  while  the  public,  passine 
through  a  well-lighted  corridor  supplied 
with  direction  tablets  showing  the  opening 
to  each  particular  street,  would  go  about 
its  business  with  increased  rapidity  and  In 
complete  security  from  a  street  accident. 

Tiie  alternative  plan  of  bridging  over  the 
crossings  with  light  iron  bridges  has  none 
of  these  advantages,  and  indeed  as  they 
must  be  made  of  considerable  height  to 
clear  the  tops  of  loaded  vans  and  other  tall 
vehicles,  most  people  would  prefer  to  face 
the  dangers  of  the  street  rather  than  tiie 
fatigue  of  the  gettmg  upstairs.   It  Is  much 
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the  same  at  railway  stationa  Many  of  as 
will  risk  our  Uvea  in  crosrine  the  line 
rather  than  cUmb  an  elevated  bndge;  bat  a 
Bubway  draws  ob  in  as  a  flofih  of  water  is 
drawn  in  by  a  gutter.  And  the  plan  of 
subways  under  crossings  is  one  that  nows 
upon  Uie  mind  the  more  it  is  contemplated. 
They  would  be  rather  subterranean  halls 
than  tunneli,  with  conveniences  of  all  kindS| 
shops  and  stidls  perhaps,  and  places  for  a 
<*  wash  and  brush  up."  Overhead  we  should 
faintly  hear  the  continuous  roar  of  the 
myriad  chariots  of  the  mighty  city,  and  at 
the  thought  of  dangers  escaped,  we  should 
"lift  up  our  handstand  bless  the  bene- 
ficent power — conenl  or  prsotor  or  tribune 
of  the  people — who  had  saved  us  from  the 
dangers  of  the  street.  But  perhaps  we 
shidT  have  to  wait  till  the  next  century  for 
all  this. 


MARA. 

A  STORY   IN   EIGHT  CHAPTER8L 
CHAPTER  V. 

Desmond  Blake  was  not  mortally, 
though  badly  hurt,  and  his  splendid  con- 
stitution and  iron  will  together  soon 
b^an  to  pull  him  through  his  illness, 
though  for  a  few  days  his  life  was  despaired 
o£  His  intense  anxiety  to  be  able  to  work 
again  helped  on  his  recovery,  and  as  soon 
as  the  doctor  would  permit,  he  began 
once  more  to  devote  himself  to  the  case 
he  was  engaged  in,  more  determined  than 
ever  that  the  murderers  should  not  escape 
him.  Tluree  weeks  after  his  disablement 
the  task  was  accomplished,  and  Desmond, 
after  the  papers  hid  been  fairly  started 
on  their  way  to  Dablin,  lay  back  on  his 
pillows,  and  looked  with  a  smile  of  relief 

at  his  wife. 

(i There!  So  ends  the  hardest  case  I 
ever  got  through.  And  now  to  get  well 
and  go  off  for  a  holiday— with  you." 

Mara  looked  up  from  her  book,  and 
smiled,  too. 

"I  am  glad  you've  got  it  done.  I  am 
sure  you  have  worked  at  it  much  too  hard, 
you  wicked  boy." 

"  Well,  I  shall  do  no  more  now.  Tell 
me  where  we  shall  go,  Mara.  I  am  sure 
I  could  travel  in  about  a  week." 

She  hesitated,  and  slowly  a  red  flush 
d]fed  her  face  as  she  bent  her  head  over 
the  book  in  her  hand.  No  wonder  1  In 
her  pocket  lay  a  letter  received  that 
morning,  and  its  last  few  lines  ran  thus : 


"Mara,  I  say  it,  and  I  mean  it;  this 
can  go  on  no  longer.  I  can  no  longer 
endure  the  deceit,  me  shame,  the  treachery 
to  a  man  who  was  once  my  friend.  Either 
come  to  me  and  let  us  brave  the  world 
openly,  or  I  must  go  somewhere — any- 
where so  that  I  never  look  on  your  face 
again.  But  this  secret  deception  is  more 
than  I  can  bear.  Tell  me,  Mara,  and  tell 
me  soon,  which  it  is  to  be. 

'•  P.  Wabden." 

'<I— I  don't  know,  dear,"  she  said  at 
last.  *'Let  us  wait  till  you  are  stronger, 
and  then  we  will  decide.  Shall  yon  n&d 
if  I  go  out,  Desmond  t  I  shoidd  like  a 
ride  so  much." 

*'  My  darling,  of  course  not.  Ton  know 
I  like  you  to  go  out.  I  should  be  an  old 
bear  if  I  always  wanted  you  to  dance 
attendance  on  me.    Will  you  take  Pat  t " 

*'No.  Pat  bothers  me.  Now,  Desmond, 
I  won't  go  if  Pat  is  to  be  sent  after  me ! " 
she  cried,  as  Desmond  looked  doubtful. 

«Very  well,"  he  said;  and  not  long 
afterwards  he  watched  through  the  open 
whidow  his  wife  ride  rapidly  along  the 
road  as  far  as  he  could  see  her. 

Mara  rode  on  fast;  her  thoughts  in  a 
whirl  of  confusion,  from  which  she  vahdy 
tried  to  extricate  them,  and  for  wUch  the 
letter  in  her  pocket  was  responsible.  What 
should  she  do  t  What  had  she  meant  to 
do  when  from  their  first  acquaintance  she 
had  encouraged  Warden  in  his  evident 
admiration  for  her  t  Would  he  have  ever 
stepped  over  that  narrow,  easU^  crossed 
boundary  that  separates  platomc  friend- 
ship from  guilty  love  if  she  had  not 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  help  him  over 
it  1  He  would  have  loved  her  in  any  case, 
she  told  herself;  he  had  loved  her  in  spite 
of  himself  from  the  very  first.  And  uien 
conscience,  that  conscience  which  had  so 
seldom  troubled  Mara,  cried  out  sternly : 
« You  might  have  stopped  that  love,  and 
you  did  not!    Toudidnotl" 

Should  she  go  to  him)^  It  had  seemed 
so  easy  sometimes,  a  thing  which  many 
people  had  done,  which  so  many  more  would 
do,  but  somehow  now  it  looked  different 
She  thought  of  Desmond,  of  their  married 
life  together,  of  all  he  had  done  for  her,  of 
all  he  had  given  her.  And  in  spite  of  all 
she  had  never  loved  him ;  all  that  she  had 
given  him  in  return  had  been  a  pretence 
of  love  which  would  make  the  blow  harder 
when  her  treachery  came  home  to  him. 

Her  horse  stumbled  over  a  loose  stone, 
and  Mara,  absorbed  as  she  was,  was  nearly 
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E itched  from  the  saddle.    She  langhed  to 
enelf  as  she  gathered  the  reins  together. 
Well !    It  was  too  late  to  draw  back  now  I 

She  looked  round  and  recognised  that 
she  was  a  long  way  from  home.  Near  her 
was  a  small  village,  where  she  and  Pat  had 
once  been  before.  They  had  stopped  then 
at  one  of  the  houses  for  Mara  to  get  some 
water.  She  was  thirsty  now,  and  turned 
her  horse  to  the  same  house  to  ask  for 
some,  and  also  to  rest. 

She  sat  alone  in  the  low,  tiny  room 
where  they  left  her,  idly  wondering  what 
the  life  of  these  poor  people  could  ba  like, 
when  she  suddenly  heard  her  husband's 
name  spoken  from  the  room  opposite. 

*'And  suppose  Blake  has  finished  the 
case,  and  you're  too  latet*  said  a  voice 
that  sounded  to  Mara  oddly  familiar. 

"Then  we'll  kill  him  all  the  same/' 
came  another  voice^  with  a  deep  oath  that 
made  his  unsuspected  listener  shudder. 
^'  But  he  can't  have  done  it  A  man  can't 
do  much  work  with  a  gun-wound  in  his 
side.  Curses  on  the  shot !  If  it  had  gone 
to  his  heart  at  once  we  should  have  been 
spared  to-night's  business." 

•»  Will  it  be  to-night  t " 

Again  Mara  noticed  the  voice,  and  this 
time  knew  of  what  it  reminded  her.  It 
was  like  her  husband's  voice. 

^*  It  will.  At  twelve  o'clock.  As  sure 
as  I  am  alive,  this  is  the  la^t  day  Dasmond 
Blake  shall  live." 

«» Hash  1 "  said  the  other,  "  Walls  have 
ears.    Shut  the  doer." 

They  did  so,  and  Mara  heard  no  more. 
She  sat  on  mechanically,  only  one  idea 
dear  in  her  mind.  She  must  get  away  at 
once.  She  saw,  as  vividly  as  though  it 
were  being  acted  before  her,  the  awful 
scene  that  would  coixe  that  night.  Those 
men  were  in  desperate  earnest;  they  would 
kill  Desmond,  they  would  kill  her — if  she 
was  there.  Mara  shivered  in  deadly  fear. 
She  would  not  be  there!  It  must  be — flight! 

The  woman  of  the  house  entered,  and 
Mara  rose  calmly. 

'*I  am  quite  rested  now.  I  want'  to 
know  where  the  nearest  railway  station  is." 

It  was  very  near,  the  woman  told  her ; 
only  a  few  minutes'  ride,  and  she  would 
reach  it.  The  horse  was  rested  and  trotted 
fast,  but  Mara  urged  him  on  almost  to  a 
gdlop  in  her  terrified  impatience.  Sup- 
pose there  was  no  train  to  Longford !  Sup- 
pose it  had  gone  1  She  could  hardly  find 
breath  to  ask  the  question  of  the  one 

S>rter  who  came  and  helped  her  down 
om  her  saddle ;  but  his  answer  reassured 


her.  There  was  a  train  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  she  could  reach  Longford  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"And  what's  to  be  done  with  the 
horse ) "  the  man  a^ked,  bewildered  at  the 
number  of  questions  that  she  showered 
upon  him  in  her  agitation. 

*<I  will  write  you  down  where  he  is  to 
sent,"  she  said,  taking  out  a  pocket  book. 
"If  you  will  take  him,  I  will  give  you 
five  shillings.    Will  you  9 " 

The  porter  signified  eagerly  that  he  could, 
and  Mara  dropped  the  money  into  his  hand. 
A  few  minutes  later  she  was  seated  alone 
in  a  railway  carriage,  speeding  far  away — 
away  from  her  honour,  a^ay  from  the 
husband  whom  she  might  have  saved  by 
a  timely  warning  from  the  fate  which  lay 
before  him,  but  to  whom  she  had  hardly 
given  a  thought  in  her  selfishness  and 
cowardly  fear.  The  time  came  soon  enough 
when  Mara  would  have  given  even  that 
life  which  was  so  precious  to  her  to  have  this 
day  over  again,  and  to  act  it  differently. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  two  as  the  train 
drew  up  at  Longford  Station,  and  Mara 
found  herself  on  the  old  familiar  platform. 
She  had  drawn  a  thick  veil  over  her  face, 
and  the  porters,  as  she  passed  quickly  by 
them,  did  not  recognise  her.  Warden's 
house  was  near  the  station,  and  gathering 
up  her  habit^  she  walked  on  towards  it. 

Into  the  garden  that  she  and  its  owner 
had  so  often  walked  in,  round  to  a  little 
side  path  that  had  a  glass  door  opening 
into  his  library.  Would  he  be  there) 
She  reached  the  door — ^yes,  writing  at  the 
table,  hfs  back  turned  to  her,  sat  her  lover. 
A  touch  of  her  shaking  hand  on  the  handle. 
Warden  turned  round,  and,  with  a  spring, 
gained  the  door  and  flang  it  open. 

*'  My  darling !  Is  this  your  answer ) 
And  I  never  knew  you  were  coming !" 

But  no  answer  came.  She  had  fainted 
in  his  arms. 

"It  is  nothing,"  she  declared  a  few 
minutes  later.    "  Don't  be  alarmed,  Frank. " 

<'I  can  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  Are 
you,  Mara,  my  own  at  last^  and  am  I  sane 
and  sober  1  Mara,  tell  me  how  you  have 
come ;  why  you  did  not  let  me  know  t " 

"  I  could  not.  Oh,  Frank,  I  have  been 
so  frightened.  I  am  still.  I  can't  get  over 
it.  I  thought  I  should  have  died  until  I 
decided  to  come  to  you.  Frank,  you  must 
take  me  away  from  Ireland." 

'<I  will  take  you  anywhere  you  like,  my 
darling.  But  tell  me  what  hiss  been  the 
matter )  He — ^Blake — ^has  not  found  out ) " 
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"  Oh,  no  1 "  said  Mara.  "  He  has  never 
gneBied.  Bat,  o\^  Frank,  those  men  are 
going  to  attack  oar  house  to-night.  They 
mean  to  kill  Desmond,  and  they  would 
have  killed  me  if  I  had  not  come  away." 

"Kill  Blake  1  What  do  yon  meant" 
cried  Warden. 

And  Mara  told  him  all — ^how  she  had 
found  out  that  awful  secret ;  her  fear  for 
herself ;  her  final  flight  from  her  husband. 

Warden  listened  in  silence  till  she  had 
finished. 

'*  But,  Mara,  you  went  home  first  1  Ton 
gave  him  warning  1 " 

**  Frank,  how  could  I  go  homel"  cried 
Mara  reproachfally. 

''  Then  you  sent  a  message,  Mara,"  he 
cried,  starting  up  and  speaking  hoarsely. 
"  Don't,  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  that  you 
came  away  here  to  me  without  telling  any 
one  of  what  you  had  heard  1 " 

"  But  how  could  I  have  sent  a  message  t 
I  had  only  just  time  to  catch  my  train. 
Oh,  Frank,  how  strange  you  are !  I 
thought  you  would  be  so  glad  to  see  me." 

Warden  rose  from  his  chair  and  stood 
before  her,  looking  down  almost  in  horror 
on  her  lovely,  beseeching  face. 

"  You  are  the  most  heartless  woman  on 
the  face  of  this  earth,"  he  said  slowly  and 
deliberately.  "  Mara,  if  any  one  had  told 
me  this  story  of  ttie  worst  woman  in  the 
world,  I  should  hardly  have  believed  it 
You  have  come  away  and  left  that  poor 
fellow,  wounded  as  he  is,  to  his  fate,  when, 
had  you  given  warning,  he  might  have 
been  protected  by  all  the  constabulary  in 
Kerry  by  night.  And  he  is  your  hus- 
band. It  is  too  awful  1  What  are  you 
made  of,  that  you  could  have  done  such  a 
thing  as  this  f " 

Mara  was  gazing  up  at  Inm,  her  large 
eyes  distended  with  uncomprehending  fear. 

*'  Frank,"  she  whispered,  "  what  are  you 
saying  t  Are  you  joking,  Frank,  or  mad  t 
I  am  afraid  of  you." 

'<  I  am  not  mad  any  more,"  said  Warden 
gravely.  **  I  have  I>een  mad  for  the  last 
two  months,  ever  since  I  saw  you,  but  that 
is  over  now.  You  have  sobered  me  your- 
self, Mara,  and  the  old  madness,  when  I 
believed  you  everything  that  I  must  love, 
ean  never  come  back  again.  Now  listen. 
You  will  go  home  to  your  own  house,  or 
rather  I  shall  take  you  there,  and  you 
must  stay  quietly  till  I  come  back  to  you, 
as  I  shall  da  It  may  be  to-morrow,  it 
may  not  be  for  a  few  days.  Tell  no  one 
the  truth  about  your  sudden  return,  Mara. 
You  must  tell  the  servants  some  lie — what 


does  it  matter  whatt  — to  explain  ii 
And  meanwhile " 

"  And  meanwhile  t "  she  gasped.  *>  You 
— what  are  you  going  to  do  t " 

»I  am  going  to  your  husband,"  said 
Warden  calmly,  beginning  to  put  away  in 
his  desk  the  papers  he  had  been  engaged  on. 

<<To  Desmond  1  Why  I  What  shall 
you  dot  What  shall  you  say  to  him) 
Oh,  Frank !"  and  she  rose  from  the  chair 
and  threw  herself  in  Warden's  arms; 
''forgive  me!  forgive  me!  I  never 
thought  of  him;  I  only  thought  of  you. 
Can  you  blame  me  for  loving  you  too 
well  1 " 

His  face  grew  white  as  death  as  he 
gently  put  her  away  from  him.  Even 
now,  when  he  knew  her  as  she  was,  the 
passionate  love  which  had  cost  him  so  much 
was  crying  out  to  him  to  forgive  her,  to 
take  her  back  to  her  old  place  in  his  heart 

It  was  this  woman's  &te  to  be  loved, 
"  not  wisely,  but  too  well"  The  thought 
crossed  Warden's  mtnd  then  that  she  was 
rightly  named  "Mara."  Had  she  not 
brought  the  bitterness  of  soul  that  is  worse 
than  death  to  all  who  loved  her  1 

'<It  is  no  use,"  he  said  sadly.  "This  la 
the  end  of  all,  Mara,  the  end.  Would  to 
Heaven  I  could  die  with  it !  I  can  say  no 
more.  Let  me  go.  I  am  going  to  try  and 
save  him.    Even  now  I  may  be  in  time." 

In  vain  were  Mara's  tears/in  vain  her 
prayers  for  forgiveness,  her  entreaties  for 
his  love.  She  knew  ai  he  left  her  thftt 
this  was  indeed  the  end  of  all 

CHAPTER  VL 

The  sun  had  set^  and  dusk  was  coming 
on  fast,  as  Warden  walked  rapidly  through 
the  little  Kerry  village  in  search  of  Des- 
mond Blake's  house.  He  found  it  without 
difficulty,  and  in  answer  to  his  knock  Pat 
came  to  the  door. 

"  So  it's  you  1 "  he  s^d,  with  a  scowl  of 
dislike.  Servants  are  proverbially  more 
f ar-seeine  than  their  masters,  and  though 
Desmond  had  no  suspicion  of  his  wife's 
flotation  with  Warden,  Pat  knew  it  well. 

Warden  came  into  the  haU,  diut  the 
door^  and  drew  Pat  by  the  arm  into  the 
nearest  room. 

"Now  look  here,  Pat,"  he  said  firmly, 
"you  dislike  me,  and  you've  got  good 
reason,  too,  for  you're  a  true  friend  to 
your  master ;  but  for  his  sake  you'll  trust 
me  now.  These  men  who  did  their  best 
to  kill  him  three  weeks  ago  mean  to  try  it 
again,  and  they  don't  want  to  fail  a  second 
time.     They   are  coming  here  to-ntght. 
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and  yoa  know  best  whether  you're  ready 
for  ihem  or  not." 

He  waited  for  an  answer;  bat  Pat  was 
looking  at  him  in  breathless  silencOi  and 
he  went  on : 

''Yoa  mast  go  at  once  to  the  barracks, 
and  tdl  them  what  I  have  told  yoo.  All 
the  available  men  mast  come  here,  and  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  at  what  time  this 
attack  is  to  be  made  I  don't  know/' 

"They've  chosen  their  day  well, anyhow," 
gaid  Pat  grimly.  "There's  half  the  men 
in  bannioks  gone  to-day  to  Tralee.  If  we'd 
only  known  this  morning,  we  could  have 
kept  some  of  them  here.  Oh,  Mr.  Warden, 
sir,  and  there's  tiie  master  ill  already  1 
They'll  be  the  end  of  him  this  time." 

Warden  ground  his  teeth.  "Not  if  we 
can  hdp  it  1    Go,  there's  no  time  to  lose." 

"  I  will,  sir.    How  did  you  hear  it,  sir  f " 

"  Never  mind  how  I  heard  it.  Where  is 
your  master  1  I  will  teU  him  of  this — and 
other  things,  if  you'll  show  me  his  room." 

"  One  word,  sir !  The  mistress  t  Master's 
half  wild  about  her,  she  hasn't  come  home 
yet !    Do  you  know  anything  1 " 

"I  do.  She  is  safe.  Can't  you  go  at 
once,  man,  or  must  I  myself  1 " 

Suddenly  Desmond's  voice  came  shouting 
from  upstaurs.  "  Pat,  who  is  that  at  the  door  1 
Didn't  I  tell  you  to  let  me  know  at  once  t " 

"  You  did,  sir.  It's  aU  right,  shr,"  called 
Pat,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  barracks ;  while  Warden  slowly 
went  upstairs,  feeling  that  there  was  not  a 
man  in  the  world  with  whom  he  would  not 
gladly  change  places  at  this  moment. 

Desmond  started  up  in  utter  surprise  as 
he  entered  the  room.  "  Warden  1  What 
brings  you  here,  of  all  men  1 " 

"I've  come  to  see  you,"  said  Warden 
gravely,  as  he  shut  the  do<»  and  sat  down 
near  the  bed.  "  No,  I  can't  shake  hands, 
Blake.    You'll  know  why,  presently." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  why  not  ?  Warden, 
I  hardly  know  where  I  am,  or  what  I  am 
doing.  I'm  mad  with  anxiety  about  my 
wife.    She " 

"Your  wife  is  safe.  It  is  about  her 
partly  that  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Safe  1  Thank  Heaven  I  But  what  do 
you  know  of  her  t  Tell  me  where  she  is  \ 
You  met  her  f    You  have  seen  her  f " 

"I  have  just  come  from  her.  Blake/' 
he  went  on,  leaning  one  arm  on  the  bed, 
and  shieldhig  his  face  with  Us  hand,  "  I 
don't  know  how  to  tell  you.  It's  a  long 
story,  but  I  can't  go  tiiroi^h  the  whole  of 
it.  I  must  blurt  it  out !  I  love  your  wif Ci 
and  she  fled  to  me  to-day  to  Longford ! " 


There  was  a  long  silence,  and  the  heavy 
beats  of  each  man's  heart  could  almost  be 
heard  in  the  unnatural  stillness.  Then 
Desmond  found  his  voice. 

"  You  infernal  scoundrel !  How  dare 
you  come  to  me,  and  tell  me  that  lie )  Oh, 
if  I  were  a  man,  jast  for  one  hour  again, 
instead  of  a  useless  log ! " 

"I  am  an  infernal  scoundrel!"  said 
Warden.  "I've  behaved  like  a  black- 
guard to  you,  Blake,  but  there's  worse  I've 
got  to  tell  you." 

"Worse!"  echoed  Desmond.  "Man, 
do  you  know  .what  my  wife  was  to  me, 
that  you  can  say  there  is  anything  worse 
than— that  1  But  it's  a  lie !  Oh,  Heaven, 
I  know  it's  a  lie  1  She  couldn't  do  it ! 
Liar  1  Scoundrel !  What  fiend  inspired 
you  to  come  to  me  with  such  a  fool's  tale 
as  that  1 "  He  paused  for  a  moment  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  to  try  and  realise  the 
full  meaning  of  what  had  been  told  him. 
Could  it  be  true?  Something  in  Warden's 
attitude,  the  expression  on  his  down-bent 
face,  brought  the  truth  home  to  him. 
There  was  a  long  silence,  and  at  last 
Desmond  spoke  quietly :  "  You  said  there 
was  worse  to  tell  me.    Let  me  hear  it." 

Warden  drew  his  breath  hard.  How 
was  he  to  tell  the  extent  of  heartlessness 
that  Mara  had  shown ) 

"The  other  thing  that  t  came  to  tell 
you  is,  that  these  men  who  had  a  try  for 
your  life  when  you  were  wounded  will 
come  here  to-night.  They  mean  to 
have  your  life  if  they  can.  I  have  done 
all  I  could.  Pat  has  now  gone  to  get  to- 
gether all  the  men  possible."' 

D^mond  was  looking  at  him  calmly ;  he 
hardly  seemed  to  have  heard  the  danger 
that  threatened  him. 

"  Comfaig  to-night  I "  he  said.  "  How 
did  you  find  out?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"  Don't  ask  me  how  I  found  it  out  1 " 
cried  Warden,  rising  from  his  chair  and 
speaking  passionately.  "  I  can't  tdl  you 
how  I  found  it  out.  But  it  is  true,  I 
believe.  Oh,  Blake,"  he  went  on,  coming 
doser  up  to  him,  "I've  behaved  shame- 
fully to  you,  I've  deceived  you,  and  be- 
trayed you,  but  I  would  give  my  lUe  now, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  save  you  from  this." 

"Sit  down!"  said  Desmond  sternly. 
"  Do  you  think  I  care  for  my  life  without 
— ^herf  Do  you  think  anytMng  else  matters 
one  straw  when  all  I  can  thmk  of  is  tiiat 
she  lias  gone  from  me  %    Let  the  brutes 

I  come,  let  them  kill  me  if  they  will  I  YeSj 
I  do  believe  you.  Warden.  I  do  believe 
that  you  would  save  me  now  if  you  could. 
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Bat  how  did  you  find  this  oat  t    I  most 
know.    I  will  know ! " 

"  I  can't  tell  yoOi"  repeated  Warden. 

<'Toa  shall  tell  me.  Stay/'  he  cried, 
and  then  stopped  short,  and  looked  at  the 
other  with  an  agony  of  apprehension  in  his 
face.  *'  Great  Heavens !  She  di4  not  know. 
She  did  not  leave  me  here  to  die  with  no 
warning  to  prepare  when  she  knew. 
Warden,  tell  me,  she  did  not  f  " 

Warden  did  not  answer.  His  face  was  thing  i 
hidden  in  his  hands,  bat  Deemond  knew  **  Yoa  don't  imagine  that  I'm  going  to 
by  his  silence  that  he  had  gaessed ,  stay  here  and  let  you  brave  fellows  fight 
r^htly.  I^to  those  few  moments  that  my  battles,  do  yoa  t "  said  Desmond.  "I 
followed  seemed  to  be  compressed  the '  shall  get  up,  of  coarse,  and  meet  them ; 
sorrow  and  saffering  of  a  lifetime.  Dls- 1  shall  tell  them  that  they  are  too  late,  for  the 
illusionment  comes  to  most  of  as,  though  papers  are  gone.  Then  they  may  kill  me 
in  the  generality  of  cases  we  awake  to  it  if  they  like ;  what  does  it  matter ) " 


"Ton  said  yoa  loved  her,"  Desmond 
went  on.    **  Does  she  love  yoa ) " 

"She   said   she  did,  bat— Blake,   for 
Heaven's  sake  say  no  more  I " 
'  *'  I  hear  Pat  at  the  door.     Will  yoa 
leave  me  now,  and  at  ten  o'clock  send  nim 
to  me  f    I  can't  get  ap  alone,  I'm  afraid." 

Warden  started  in  amazement. 

"Get   apt    What   on   eaith  are  yoa 
thinking   oft     Yoa   mast   do   no   such 


gradually,  and  the  pain  of  it  is  dalled; 
bat  to  Desmond  it  had  come  saddenly 
and  completely — the  end  of  all  love,  all 
hope,  all  interest. 

"  I  understand  now,"  he  said  presently. 
"  And  how  did  Mara  know  of  it )  " 

"  She  overheard  it,"  said  Warden. 

'*  Yes,  and  then  she  took  the  first  train 
to  LoDgf ord,  I  suppose.   Is  she  there  now  i '' 


"She  is   in  her  own 
answered  in  the  same  dull,  mechanical 
tone  as  before. 

"  What  time  is  it  1 "  Desmond  asked. 

"Nine  o'clock." 

"And  when  is  this  attack  to  come  offt 
Do  you  know  % " 

"I  don't  know  precisely.  I  believe 
about  midnight." 

"Then  we  have  time  yet.  Warden, 
are  yoa  going  back  now — to  her  t " 

"  No  j  I  am  going  to  stay  here.  If  you 
turn  me  out  of  doors,  I'll  fight  those  black- 
guards on  the  doorstep.  It's  the  only 
reparation  I  can  make  to  you." 

Desmond  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
half  doubtfully. 

"  I  ought  to  thank  you," he  said.  "  I  do 
thank  you.  Warden,  you  have  behaved 
badly  to  me.  If  I  could  have  killed  you 
a  short  time  ago  I  should  have  done  it ; 


"Blake,  don't  do  itl"  said  Warden 
earnestly.  "Even  if  you  don't  care  for 
your  life,  you've  no  right  to  fling  it  away." 

Desmond  shook  his  head. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  lie  here  and  let 
you  fight  for  me )  It's  no  use,  Warden,  I 
couldirt  do  iK  I  must  face  them  mysdf. 
And,  after  all,  I'm  not  so  weak  as  you 
think.    My  arm  is  strong  enough  stilL 


house,"  Warden   Now  go,  I  want  to  ba  alone  for  a  time. 


Barricade  all  the  doors  and  windows  so  that 
they  can't  sneak  in  without  our  knowing." 
Warden  promised,  and  went  away  with 
a  heavy  heart.  Well  did  he  know  that 
the  man  who  had  once  been  his  friend,  and 
whom  now  he  would  have  died  to  serve, 
would  never  come  out  of  this  fight  alive  1 
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CHAPTER  XXVL       AN   ENGAGEMENT. 

.After  neuly  fotty-eigbt  honrg  of  miemy 
vhich  aeemed  to  grotr  deeper,  mote 
frightening,  more  bewUdeiing  erei;  boar, 
Magf^e  WBB  sitting  alone  m  the  dark, 
meuucholy  little  -  room  she  called  the 
dnwing-room.  Her  grandfather  had  been 
verj  croBB  all  day,  and  she  bad  taken 
refaga  from  him  here.  The  old  man,  in 
fact,  waa  troubled  by  her  unhappy  looks, 
and  tboronehly  puzzled  as  to  vhat  to  do 
with  her.  He  waa  anxious,  and  his  anxiety 
took  the  form  of  impatJent  anger.  It 
seemed  to  make  life  a  little  harder  still  for 
Maggie,  who  honestly  thought  herself  now 
the  most  miserable  giil  in  the  whole 
world. 

On  both  these  days  she  had  stayed 
indoon,  fearing  to  meet  Aithni  NoKent, 
fearing  still  more  to  meet  Poppy.  Nobody 
hkd  come  to  the  house.  Arthur  eettainly 
had  made  no  attempt  to  see  hei,  and 
she  waa  left  alone  with  her  own 
thoDghts,  which  were  full  of  remorse 
and  terror.  Mag^e  was  not  a  bad  girl. 
Her  love  for  Poppy  had  till  now  beea 
the  most  real  thing  in  her  life.  Now 
she  seemed  to  be  only  part — the  worst 
part — of  a  erael  fate  which  waa  spoiling 
Maggie's  life.  If  only  she  did  not  exist  1 
If  otuy  Arthur  were  free  I  But  Mag^e  did 
not  deceive  hendf  with  any  faint  idea  of 
such  a  possilulity.  She  had  character 
eoongh  to  look  the  thing  in  the  faoe,  and 
one  result  of  those  hours  had  been  a  firm 
resolve  never  to  speak  to  Arthur  agala 


a. — rmsD  sibus. 


It  was  impossible  not  to  think  of  him, 
however.  Fate  was  cruel,  but  he  loved 
her.  It  was  Maggie's  first  experience,  and 
she  did.  not  iat  a'  moment  doubt  that 
Arthur  loved  her,  and  was  jast  as  unhappy 
as  herself.  Poppy,  of  coarse,  would  never 
know,  "and  as  for  us,  we  must  live  it 
down,"  thought  Maggie.  She  had'  met 
with  the  expression  tomewhsre,  and  found 
it  rather  grand  and  satisfying.  But  living 
anything  down  is  a  sad  bosineaa  for  a  gin 
shat  up  in  a  lonely  hooie  with  a  cranky 
old  grandfather.  And  Mageia  was  not  at 
all  sure  that  Arthur  would  feel  thing)  as 
she  did.  He  might  expect  something  to 
happen;  surely,  indeed,  he  must.  Bat 
what  could  happen,  unless  Poppy  knew  t 
And  then  Poppy  would  break  her  heart, 
for  she  ceitaioly  loved  Arthur. 

All  these  thoughts,  and  many  that  were 
even  more  distracting,  chased  each  other 
through  the  poor  brain  ae  those  two  long 
nights  and  days  ran  their  coarse.  M^gle 
cried  a  good  deal,  and  looked  sadly  at 
he»elf  in  the  glass,  thinking  that  she  would 
soon  be  quite  ugly  with  crying,  and  that 
then  Arthur  would  not  even  want  to  see 
bet  any  more.  With  all  her  good  reso- 
lallons,  all  her  remorse  for  those  few 
minutes  In  the  lane,  she  wondered  with 
longing  in  the  depth  of  her  heart  why  he 
did  not  manage  to  come,  or  write,  or  by 
some  means  send  some  kind  of  message. 

Then  ag^,  when  those  minutes  had 
been  Uvea  through  once  more,  came  the 
terror,  the  shrinking,  that  followed  them, 
and  the  consciousness  that  never  before 
had  aha  done  anything  really  wicked, 
really  to  be  ashamed  of,  anything  which 
alteiw  life  and  could  not  be  undone.  The 
princess  in  her  tower,  as  Poppy  used  to 
call  her,  bad  been  rescued ;  but  only  to  be 
bound  In  a  worse  captivity.    For  there 
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WM  no  way  at  all,  it  •eemed  to  Maggie, 
oat  of  this  new  and  hopeleea  atate  of 
tilings. 

Now  the  fire  was  nearly  oat,  and  it 
was  almoBt  doak  in  the  gloomy  little  roonii 
darkened  by  its  own  draperies^  and  by  the 
gaurden  walk  which  shadowed  it  from  oat- 
ttde.  When  Maggie  heard  a  man's  step 
coming  along  the  passage,  she  started  from 
her  oludr  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  How 
ooold  he  dare !  Then  the  nudd  opened  the 
door  and  Geoffrey  Thome  walked  in. 

At  the  first  moment  Maggie  had  not  a 
word  to  sa^.  She  saye  him  her  hand 
almost  In  silence,  and  his  own  being  as 
cold  as  ice,  it  felt  to  him  like  a  baming 
coaL 

<*  Grandfather  will  be  glad/'  she  said, 
taming  away  to  the  fire.  ''He  was  asleep — 
bat  we  will  go  to  him  spon.  I  was  thinking 
of  something  else,  I  suppose,  for  I  have  let 
the  fire  oat.  Perhaps  he  is  awake  now, 
thoagh — and  it  is  nearly  tea-time.'' 

Her  voice  was  always  pathetic,  bat  to- 
day It  seemed  doably  so,  with  a  little 
harry,  a  little  ancertainty,  in  its  soft, 
masical  tones. 

*'  May  we  not  stay  here  a  little  1 "  asked 
G^fifrey.  ''Don'fi  distarb  him  till  yoa 
mast." 

'*  Very  well,"  said  Maggie. 

She  did  not  care.  Half  an  hoar  more 
or  less  made  no  difference  to  her.  She 
stooped  over  the  fire  and  lighted  two 
canoes  on  l^e  mantelpiece.  Then  she  sat 
down  opposite  to  Geoffrey,  still  stoopfaig  a 
little  towards  the  fire,  so  that  her  face  was 
partly  In  shadow,  and  stretching  oat  her 
hands  as  if  they  were  cold. 

As  Geoffrey  saw  her  face,  it  had  all  the 
delicate  refinement  suggested  in  his  portrait 
of  her,  and,  indeed,  more  stilL  The  cheek 
was  a  little  thinner  in  its  soft  oatline,  and 
flashed  with  pink  colour ;  the  large  dark 
eyes  were  more  tired,  more  expressive,  the 
hair  curled  more  softly  over  the  low  white 
brow.  What  he  was  doing  was  all  for  his 
queen  and  empress,  Porphyria;  but  no 
soft-hearted,  imaginative,  artistic  man 
could  look  at  this  girl  without  admiration 
and  interest,  if  not  very  real  sympathy.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  she  looked 
extremely  sad ;  that  she  was  very  much 
changed  from  the  girl  whose  portrait  he 
had  begun  a  few  weeks  before.  He  liked 
Msgsie;  even  in  those  first  days  he  had 
found  her  attractive,  thoagh  the  thought 
of  marrying  her  had  never  seriously  crossed 
his  mind  till  Lucy's  careless  speech  that 
morning.    He  had  not  tiie  smallest  wish 


to  marry  anybody ;  but  this  had  come  upon 
him  almost  as  a  necessity.  He  felt  and 
knew  that  it  would  please  every  one. 
except  poor  Lucy  herself,  perhaps.  Even 
the  Sector  wocud  be  glad^  tnough  he 
remonstrated;  and  it  had  been  Miss 
Latimer's  wish  for  months. 

Yes,  that  explained  everything;  her 
asking  him  to  go  to  England,  her  commis- 
sion to  do  Maggie's  portrait,  her  objection 
to  a  winter  in  Spain — everytiiing.  The 
thought  hurt  and  wounded  Geoffrey  to  the 
very  centre.  All  her  kindaess  was  be- 
cause she  thouffht  he  would  be  a  good 
match  for  her  friend.  He  and  this  girl 
might  be  called  equals,  they  would  take 
each  other  off  her  hands.  The  conscious- 
ness of  all  this  would  have  been  enough  to 
send  (Geoffrey  off  to  Spain,  instead  of 
bringing  him  to  Church  Comer,  if  he  had 
not  seen  the  queen  of  his  thoughts  com- 
passed round  with  dangers  of  which  she 
knew  nothbg,  and  which  a  few  words 
from  him  might  perhaps  remove  for  ever. 
It  was  a  struggle  between  pride  and  love, 
but  love  conquered,  for  Geoffrey  was  well 
provided  with  that  old-fashioned  quality, 
romance.  The  realisation  of  Porphyria's 
plans  for  him  was  pain — almost  greater 
pain,  perhaps,  than  the  news  oi  her 
engagement  had  been — bat  it  did  not  for 
a  moment  affect  Iiis  loyalty.  He  must  be 
her  servant  still,  her  faithful  dog.  In 
other  times  he  would  have  been  ready  to 
"put  his  breast  against  the  spears"  for 
her.  In  these  more  civilised  days  be 
would  do  anything  to  please  her,  and 
would  make  any  sacrifice  to  take  a  pos- 
sible danger  out  of  her  life.  If  it  could  be 
true  that  Arthur  Nugent  had  lost  his 
senses  so  far,  he  womd  have  to  regain 
them  now,  and  quickly. 

Geoffrey  did  not  think  all  this  out;  he 
was  hardly  conscious  of  his  motives,  and 
he  had  had  no  time  to  consider  more  sides 
of  the  question  than  one — to  ask  himself, 
for  instance,  whether  the  marriage  of  such 
a  man  with  Poppy  had  not  better  have 
been  stopped  than  forwarded.  The  Bector 
might  have  said  so,  but  he  had  not  con- 
sulted him.  It  would  have  been  better 
after  all  to  bother  him,  to  trast  him  en- 
tirely. As  it  was,  Gdoffrey  behaved  like 
a  very  short-sighted  hero,  only  aiming  at 
what  would  stop  any  disturbance  of  his 
lady's  present  happinesf. 
^  Af  he  sat  looking  at  Maggie  In  the  dim 
light,  his  resolution  underwent  no  change, 
though  it  became  more  difficulty  and 
though  the  more   he  realised  her   as  a 
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living  woman,  the  more  donbtfal  he  felt 
of  her  answer  to  what  he  waa  going  to  say. 

In  the  meanwhile  she  had  began  to  talk^ 
and  Geoffrey  found  himself  giving  extremely 
absent  and  stapid  answers  to  commonplace 
chatteri  which  only  her  face  and  voice 
made  interesting.  At  last,  by  saying 
something  quite  meaningless  and  at  cross 
purposes,  he  succeeded  to  his  own  sur- 
prise in  making  the  girl  laugh.  It  was 
rather  a  perilous  laugh,  ending  in  some- 
thing not  uidike  a  sob;  but  Gaoffrey 
hardly  kndw  that,  though  something  in 
its  tone  touched  him  so  oddly  that  he 
could  not  laugh  too. 

'*Mr.  Thorne,"  she  said,  recovering 
herself,  "  do  you  know  that  you  are  very 
fanny  t  What  is  the  matter  with  you 
to-day « " 

'*I  have  got  something  on  my  mind,'' 
said  Geoffrey.  ''Don't  you  know  that 
feeUng  f " 

He  got  up  and  stood  on  the  hearthrug, 
looking  down  at  her  with  thoughtful  eyes. 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  Did 
she  know  that  feeling  1  Ah,  but  nothing 
of  such  a  truth  was  going  to  be  betrayed 
to  him,  good  kind  fellow  as  she  felt  him 
to  be.  Much  better  to  make  him  talk  about 
himself;  her  knowledges  and  feelings  were 
no  affair  of  his. 

<'  Well,  take  it  off  your  mind.  Tell  me 
all  about  it,"  she  said  suddenly.  *<  Then 
yoa  will  be  able  to  talk  like  other 
people." 

She  looked  up  with  a  pretty  smile, 
seeming  for  the  moment  to  have  forgotten 
her  sadness. 

•*  If  I  were  to  take  you  at  your  word — " 
murmured  Geoffrey. 

«  *'  Well,  do ;  only  don't  make  it  a  very 
long  story,  because  I  hear  the  tea-things, 
and  we  shall  have  to  go  into  the  other 
room." 

**  I  hardly  dare  say  it ;  I  am  afraid  you 
will  be  angry,"  he  said,  after  a  strange 
pause^  during  which  her  eyes  became  wide 
awake  with  curiosity. 

He  was  asking  himself  whether  he  could 
— whether  he  really  dared— offer  his  whole 
Bolf  and  life  to  this  girl  The  question 
could  not  be  answered;  he  could  only 
vaguely  trust  his  own  intentions,  for  it 
was  too  late  to  tarn  back  now,  or  even  to 
stand  Bhivdrmg  on  the  brink. 

*'  I  came  this  afternoon  to  ask  you  a 
question,"  he  said.  His  voice  shook,  and 
was  very  low ;  his  heart  thumped  violently. 
''  D  J  you  thbk — do  you  like  me  enough — 
would  you— will  you  be  my  wife  1 " 


it  was  lamely  done.  He  hardly  dared 
look  at  her,  but  stared  at  the  floor,  ashamed 
and  miserable.  He  had  not,  so  far,  actually 
told  a  lie ;  but  it  was  a  terrible  business, 
and  Miss  Farrant  had  a  perfect  right,  he 
felt,  to  be  very  angry  with  him. 

She  made  a  little  ex  slamation,  **  Oh ! " 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
They  both  remained  for  a  minute  silent  and 
motionless.  Then  Maggie  suddenlydropped 
her  hands,  rose  from  her  chdr,  and  staod 
up  in  front  of  hfm. 

*'You  startled  me,"  she  said.  <*Now, 
will  you  answer  me  a  question)  Answer 
it  truly,  like  a  m%n.    Don't  deceive  me." 

Geoffrey  looked  at  her,  aid  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  wonderfully  sweet. 

<<  You  are  good," she  said,  "and  I  trust 
you  to  tell  me  the  truth.  Is  this  out  of 
pity)  Have  you  planned  this  with  the 
Rector,  perhaps,  because  you  and  he 
thought  that  I  was  a  lonely,  unhappy  girl ) 
I  know  you  saw  me  the  other  day  when 
I  WAS  waiting  for — by  the  avenue  gate. 
Do  you  ask  me  this  because  you  are  sorry 
for  me  )    Nov^,  the  truth." 

"No,"  said  Geoffrey,  still  looking  at 
her;  ''it  is  not  out  of  pity.  It  is  not 
because  I  am*  sorry  for  you.  Nor  have  I 
planned  it  with  the  Rector.  It  is  my  own 
wish — ^please  believe  that — and  if  we  are 
both  rather  lonely,  and  not  specially  happy, 
perhaps,  is  there  any  harin  in  my  feeling 
that)" 

He  did  not  and  could  not  give  her  the 
best  reason,  "  I  love  you,"  and  his  manner 
was  quiet,  almost  cold;  but  in  spite  of 
himself,  meeting  the  girl's  wistful  eyeS|  he 
took  one  of  those  hot  little  hands  between 
his  own,  and  stood  holding  it. 

In  the  meanwhile  she  was  saying  to 
herself:  "I  should  be  perfectly  safe— 
perfectly  safe.  I  could  do  no  more  harm 
to  anybody.  I  believe  he  has  been  sent 
from  heaven  on  purpose  to  save  me.  And 
if  he  wishes  it,  could  it  be  wrong ) " 

A%  the  thought  of  Arthur  seized  upon 
her  mind,  she  drove  it  away  with  a  fury 
that  astonished  herself.  She  looked  down 
at  Gaoffrey's  hands,  holding  hers;  she 
glanced  up,  for  an  instant,  into  the  good 
dark  eyes  which  were  watching  her  with 
a  kind  of  patient  eagerness,  and  thought 
that  he  was  strong,  clever,  good-looking, 
that  he  must  love  her,  that  some  day  she 
might  love  him,  that  her  grandfather 
would  be  very  glad,  and  more  than  all,  over 
and  over  again,  <*I  should  never  do  any- 
thiog  wrong  then,  never  be  unhappy, 
al  frays  safe.    No  one  would  snub  me  then, 
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no  one  wonld  make  me  miserable.    He 
would  always  be  good  to  me/' 

The  last  thought  made  iti  way  aomehow 
into  words  which  jast  reached  Geofirey's 
ear:    "You   would  always  be  good   to 


me. 


It 


"As  good  as  I  know  how/'  he  answered, 
smQing. 

'*  And  you  trust  me  enough  1 " 

It  seemed  a  curious  question  on  a  girl's 
lips,  fit  to  rouse  again  thoughts,  questions, 
suspicions,  which  her  presence  had  some- 
how sent  to  sleep.  For  a  moment  these 
awakened  doubts  were  shinine  in  Geofifrey's 
eyes  as  he  gazed  at  her,  and  for  a  moment 
his  whole  nature  rebelled.  What  was  he 
doing)  If  this  woman  to  whom  he  had 
offered  himself  were  really  in  love  with 
another  man )  The  thought  was  hortible ; 
but  then  he  told  himself :  '*  No.  There  is 
no  deception  in  this  poor  child's  eyes. 
Possibly  he  may  have  said  something 
foolish ;  she  is  unhappy,  uneasy,  but  that 
is  all.  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  what  be- 
longs to  me." 

'*  Why  shouldn't  11 "  he  said  in  answer 
to  Maggie's  words ;  his  eyes  softened  again 
and  the  doubts  fled. 

"  But  why  do  you  wish  if,  I  wonder  1 " 
said  Maggie  very  low.  '*Do  you  know 
that  I  am  not  half  good  enough  for  you — 
and — I  don't  even  care " 

''You  wil)^  though,  won't  you,  one  of 
these  days ) " 

•'  I  don't  know." 

*'  Yes,  you  wJlV'  said  Geoffrey,  and  he 
gently  lifted  the  little  fingers  to  his  lips 
and  kissed  them.  *<  Let  it  be  yes !  If 
you  will  trust  yourself  to  me,  I  will  try  to 
make  you  happy." 

"  I  know  you  will,"  Maggie  said,  but  she 
drew  her  hand  quickly  away.  *'  Look  here, 
shall  we  think  it  over)  Grandfather  is 
waiting  for  his  tea." 

"No;  I  can't  do  any  more  thinking. 
Say  •  yes '  to  me  now." 

"  You  are  very  impatient,"  said  the  girl, 
lifting  her  head  and  looUng  up  almost 
defiantly.  "Yon  must  remember  that  I 
have  had  no  time  to  think  at  all." 

Geoffrey  had  now  quietly  imprisoned 
both  her  hands.  He  was  impatient,  for 
complicated  reasons  which  she  was  not 
likely  to  understand. 

"  You  need  not  think.  You  know,"  he 
said.  "  You  know  if  it  is  to  be  <  yes '  or 
'  no,'  and  that  is  all  I  want.    Tell  me." 

"Then,  if  that  is  all  you  want,  it  had 
better  be  *  no.' " 

A  flush  rose  into  Geoffrey's  dark  face. 


He  was  human,  and  he  did  not  care  to  be 
played  with. 

"  Be  in  earnest,"  he  said.  *'  You  don't 
mean  that." 

"Well,  this  is  not  fafar,"  said  Maggie, 
with  a  little  soft  laugh.  "  I  am  in  earnest 
I  am  thinking  of  grandfather's  tea." 

"Say  'yes'  to  me,  and  then  we  can  go 
and  tell  him.  You  don't  think  he  will  be 
angry  )  " 

"No;  he  will  be  glad,"  said  Maggie 
frankly.  "  Well,  if  you  will  be  obstinate — 
I  hope  you  won't  repent.  I  never  thought 
you  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  do  you 
know " 

She  could  not  say  much  more,  for 
Geoffrey  settled  the  question  by  suddenly 
kissing  her.  He  felt  desperate.  The  girl 
attracted  him,  no  doubt,  as  girls  had 
attracted  him  before ;  an  entirely  different 
and  quite  inferior  kind  of  feeling  from  that 
which  drew  him  to  Porphyria.  But  never 
before  had  he  felt  mysteriously  faUen  and 
degraded  in  bfi  own  eyes,  as  he  did  in 
giving  Maggie  that  first  kiss.  This  was  a 
strange  sacrifice  for  Porphyria.  Apparently 
it  meant  that  the  lower  part  of  his  nature 
was  to  be  put  in  authority  over  the  higher, 
and  all  to  gain  some  end  which  perhaps 
was  only  a  shadow.  It  was  very  like  doing 
evil  that  good  might  come. 

The  girl  escaped  from  him  instantly, 
without  a  word,  and  walked  straight  out 
of  the  room.  He  thought  she  was  offended, 
and  his  face  burned  with  a  sort  of  fury  of 
shame.  Overtaking  her  instantly  in  the 
passage,  he  said  eagerly,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  extreme  humility : 

"  One  moment  —  please  forgive  me ! 
Have  I  made  you  angry  ? " 

Maggie  turned  round.  It  was  dark  in 
the  passage. 

"I  am  not  angry,"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  trembled,  "  only  astonished." 

"  You  told  me  I  was  impatient,"  he  said. 
"  Didn't  you  believe  it ) " 

"  You  are." 

She  went  on  quickly,  and  said  nothing 
more.  He  hardly  knew  what  she  would  do 
or  say  when  they  came  into  the  parlour.  He 
felt  that  he  would  not  himself  dare  to  speak, 
and  that  any  communication  to  her  grand- 
father must  entirely  depend  on  her.  He 
was  not  at  all  sure  that  she  did  not  mean 
to  withdraw  the  consent  she  had  only  half 
given.  He  was  in  a  whirl  of  excitement, 
and  tolerably  miserable,  yet  quite  sure  that 
he  would  not  give  her  up,  now,  without  a 
struggle 

There  sat  the  old  white-bearded  man  in 
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his  chair  by  the  fire.  The  lamp  was 
lighted,  the  tea-table  was  set  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  bat  the  curtains  were 
not  drawn,  and  fading  daylight  still 
glimmered  outside  in  the  garden. 

**  Maggie,  Maggie !"  he  cried  in  qnemlons 
tones,  "you  t&esome  little  fool,  where 
have  yon  been )  Look  there  now,  there's 
the  tea  getting  cold,  and  yon  amneing  your- 
self with  some  of  your  fine  friends  just  as  if 
I  didn't  exist.  Well,  you'll  be  free  one  of 
the^e  days,  my  dear,  but  mind  you " 

*\  Here's  a  visitor  for  you,''  said  Maggie 
quio%ly. 

SLi9  walked  straight  across  to  the 
winA>w,  and  stood  there  a  moment,  press- 
ing h>r  forehead  against  the  cool  panes. 
What  vas  in  her  mind?  Was  she  trying  to 
see  do^n  the  garden  1 

The  >ld  man  welcomed  Geoffrey  with 
outstrei  bed  hand. 

"Olac  to  see  you,  Mr.  Thome;  but 
you're  '\iite  a  stnuoger,'  as  the  poor 
people  9ik\  Well  now,  and  what  are  you 
come  for  f  To  see  me,  or  to  begin  another 
picture,  or  >ecause  you  want  a  cup  of  tea, 
or  all  three   '>gether  ?  " 

"All   thr  ^   together,   and — and " 

Geoffrey  beg&  i  and  then,  suddenly  turning 
away  from  be  fireplace,  he  followed 
Maggie  to  the  nndow,  where  she  was  now 
drawing  the  hv  \vy  curtains  slowly  round 
the  bow.  "Ih  me  do  that,"  he  said. 
»  Tell  him  \  "—1  ▼  and  entreatingly. 

Maggie  did  n^  even  look  at  him  in 
answer,  but  went  immediately  across  to  her 
grandfather,  who  was  staring  at  the  young 
man  with  something  in  Us  face  which 
hardly  knew  whether  to  be  anger  or  not. 

"Mr.  Thome  has  come  to  see  you, 
grandfather,"  add  the  girl,  in  the  strangest, 
most  careless  tone,  "  because  he  wants  to 
ask  you  for  something.  And  he  is  going 
to  paint  lots  more  pictures,  and  have 
hundreds  of  cups  of  tea;  but  not,  of 
course,  if  you  have  any  objection." 

The  old  man's  eyes  grew  rounder  and 
harder  than  usual  as  be  listened  to  Maggie's 
sweet  voice  and  the  odd  things  it  was 
saying.  Even  his  quick  wits  were  hardly 
quick  enough  for  her. 

"  What's  the  lass  talking  about  % "  he 
muttered. 

Then  Geoffrey,  having  finished  the 
curtains,  came  forward  and  stood  by 
Maggie,  looUng  bard  at  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Farrant,  she  says  I  want  to 
ask  you  for  something.  So  I  do — for 
what  you  value  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  w<»ld." 


"  That's  a  large  order,"  said  the  old  ma^^ 
half  to  himself.  "  WeU,  so  you  know  what 
you  want  at  last,  do  you  1  That's  half  the 
battle.  And  what  does  Maggie  say ) — for 
that's  the  other  half.  Do  you  like  him, 
child  ?  Mind,  now,  he'll  be  always  painting 
other  people."  Maggie  bent  her  head  and 
smiled.  "  What  does  your  father  say,  Mr. 
Artist  1 " 

"  He  knows  nothing  yet." 

"  Well,  I  must  have  a  talk  with  him. 
Tell  him  I  shall  be  obliged  if  he  will  come 
and  see  me  to-morrow.  Now  don't  stand 
there,  both  of  you,  with  nothing  to  say. 
Sit  down,  Maggie,  girl,  and  give  us  our  tea. 
We  shall  be  letter  after  that  Our  neiVes 
are  all  a  little  low  at  present." 

He  leaned  back  and  watched  the  two 
young  people  with  a  smile  which  was  reidly 
one  of  extreme  contentment,  but  which 
looked  not  unlike  acid  mockery.  Geoffrey 
felt  that  it  ought  to  be  this,  for  he  deserved 
it.  He  felt  like  a  stock  or  stone,  with 
"nothing  to  say,"  as  the  old  man  had 
shrewdly  percdved.  Maggie,  after  her 
first  outspoken  coolness,  had  dropped  into 
shyness  too,  infected  by  him. 

Geoffrey  knew  that  he  would  be  generally 
considered  the  happiest  of  men,  engaged  to 
the  prettiest  gbrl  in  the  county.  He  hardly 
knew  whether  he  was  in  his  senses,  but 
not  because  he  was  happy. 

Maggie,  without  looking  at  him,  put  five 
or  six  lumps  of  sugar  into  his  tea,  and  her 
grandfather  watched  them  both  with  his 
sardonic  smile.  Here,  it  seemed,  was 
Geoffrey's  home,  his  family,  his  fate  for 
years  to  come. 


HIS  MANY  FRIENDS. 


When  is  a  play  a  play  %  That  is  one  of 
the  questions  of  the  hour.  You  think  the 
question  an  easy  one )  How  boundless  is 
your  ignorance !  And  yet  I  almost  fancy 
that  yours  is  that  ignorance  which  is  bUss — 
in  which  it  is  folly  to  be  wise.  For,  in  this 
matter,  the  critics  are  laying  down  the  law, 
and  the  more  you  endeavour  to  follow  its 
tumings  and  twistings,  as  they  expound 
it,  the  more  clearly  you  will  perceive  that 
in  that  direction  madness  lies.  One  of 
the  most  disastrous  seasons  the  stage  has 
known  was  experienced  this  year.  The 
theatres  were  empty.  The  music-halls  were 
crammed  to  the  roofs.  People  seemed 
to  be  turning  their  backs  on  their  old 
love,  the  drama,  and  taking  their  money, 
themselves,  and    their  applause  to  that 
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coriooB  hybrid,  the  "  variety  "  stage.  And 
all  the  time  the  criticsi  who  Bhoald  be  our 
instrnctorB,  are  tilting  at  windmills,  beat- 
ing the  idr.  They  are  soggeeting,  and  more 
than  BOggeBting,  diflagreeable  things  about 
each  otiier,  becaose  they  are  unable  to 
agree  on  the  first  principles  of  their  busi- 
ness, because  they  are  unable  to  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  when  a  play  is  a  play. 

One  school  of  critics  maintains  that 
only  Heinrich  Ibsen  and  Heinrich  Ibsen's 
imitators  can  write  plays.  Another  school 
maintains  tbat  Heinrich  Ibsen  can  write 
anything,  and  everything,  but  plays.  A 
short  time  ago  a  new  drama  was  produced 
at  the  Adelphi — at  least  it  was  called  a 
drama  on  the  programme.  One  set  of 
critics  said,  in  effect,  *^  whatever  this  thing 
is,  it  is  not  a  play."  The  other  set  declared, 
"  whatever  this  thing  is  not,  it  is  a  play." 
One  authority  will  tell  you,  by  way  of  in- 
struction, "  if  you  want  to  know  what  is  a 
play,  study  the  works  of  Tom  Robertson 
and  H.  J.  Byron."  Another  authority  will 
tell  you,  also  by  way  of  instruction,  "if  you 
want  to  know  what  is  not  a  play,  study  the 
works  of  H.  J.  Byron  and  Tom  Eobertson." 
Each  of  tiiese  authorities  will  have  his  faith 
so  founded  on  a  rock,  he  will  be  so  posi- 
tive, and — write  it  small — so  self-satisfied, 
that  you  will  feel  that  it  is  your  own  fault 
that  you  are  not  more  conscious  of  the 
value  of  the  information  you  have  received. 

Perhaps  an  unprejudiced  outsider,  who 
is  not  a  critic,  may  be  allowed  to  suggest 
that  both  these  authorities,  though  so 
entirely  in  opposition,  may,  if  each  would 
only  own  it  of  the  other,  have  right  upon 
his  side.  Even  the  most  complete  outsider, 
who  has  watched  the  course  of  theatrical 
events  during,  say,  the  last  twenty  years, 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  drama  is  approach- 
ing, or,  perhaps,  is  actually  passing  through, 
a  period  of — what  shall  we  say)  Bevo- 
lation  would,  possibly,  be  too  strong  a 
word.  But  it  is  certainly  a  period  of 
change. 

One  thing  is  noticeable :  that  while  one 
section  of  the  *' patrons"  of  the  drama 
is  becoming  daily  more  frivolous,  another 
section  is  becondng,  also  daily,  more  and 
more  in  earnest.  Some  of  the  older 
critics  seem  unable  to  recognise  "  pictures 
from  the  life  "  when  they  see  them  on  tiie 
stage.  Oertainly  they  resent  any  attempt 
to  depict  real  men  and  women  behind 
the  footlights,  with  a  degree  of  irritability 
which  is,  at  least,  undignified.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  younger 
criUes  treat  productions  which  are  merely 


intended  to  amuse,  in  a  manner  which 
would  almost  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
they  are  of  opinion  that  amusement  is 
the  last  thine  which  one  ought  to  expect 
to  find  at  t£e  theatre.  The  older  men 
would  seem,  some  of  them,  to  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  will  not 
have  a  new  thing  at  any  price,  while 
the  younger  men  seem  equally  resolute 
the  other  wav.  Between  them,  since  it  is 
certain  that  he  cannot  succeed  in  pleasing 
both  the  houses,  the  dramatist  womd  seem 
to  be  an  individual  who  is  blessed  with  too 
many  friends.  And,  in  the  meantime, 
while  the  music-halls  play,  year  after  year, 
tdl  the  year  round,  without  a  single  inter- 
mission, to  crowded  audiences^  the  theatres 
find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep 
open,  under  the  same  management,  for  six 
successive  months.  The  weather  affects 
the  theatres  in  the  most  curious  way.  Bad 
weather  means  bad  houses.  If  there  is  a 
spell  of  hot  weather,  there  is  a  regular 
"  sauve  qui  pent"  among  the  managers  to 
be  the  first  to  dose.  Bun  or  shine,  warm 
weather  or  cold,  these  things  affect  the 
music-halis  not  one  jot.  They  care  nothing 
for  climatic  conditions;  they  always  fill; 
they  never  dose.  It  seems  unfortunate 
that  the  critics — those  men  of  wisdom — 
instead  of  quarrelling^among  themselves  as 
to  when  a  play  is  a  play,  do  not  put  thdr 
heads  together,  just  for  once  in  a  way, 
and  tell  the  managers  how  to  fill  the 
theatres,  if  only  for  a  single  season,  all 
along  the  Strand.  All  these  gentlemen 
are  excellent  at  theory.  One  would  like 
to  see  them  try  their  hand  at  practice, 
for  a  change. 

Under  existing  circumstances  one  cannot 
but  feel  that,  of  his  many  friends,  the 
dramatist  can  more  than  spare  one  set — 
his  friends  the  critics.  No  man  shall  teach 
another  man  how  to  write  a  play — that 
is  a  play.  The  playwright  must  be  self- 
taught.  Yet  teachers  abound.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  get  good  from  all  of 
them,  except  from  those  men  who  earn  a 
more  or  less  honest  pound  by  oriUeising 
tiie  efforts  of  those  other  men  who  en- 
deavour to  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
writing  plays.  Let  there  be  no  mistake. 
Not  because  the  critics  are  incapable ;  still 
less  because  they  are  dishonest.  Read  all 
the  criticisms  of  the  next  play  which  is 
produced  at  a  London  theatoe.  You  wQl 
understand  why  a  dramatist  .could  do  very 
well  without  his  friends  the  criUcs. 

A  play  is  produced,  say,  which  is  the 
work  of  a  young  dramatist.    He  turns  to 
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the  papers  to  learn  what  the  critics  think 
of  it.  He  finds  in  paper  number  one  an  ex- 
cellent criticism — excellent !  Weil  written ; 
apparently,  well  considered.    It  deals  oat 
both  praise  and  blame.    The  dramatist 
learns  where  he  has  failed,  where  he  has 
succeeded.     He  feels  grateful.     He  has 
learnt  something  of  value.    He  turns  to 
paper  number  two.    He  finds  in  it  another 
excellent  criticism — excellent!  It  also  deals 
out  praises  and  blame.-   It  also  points  out 
where  he  has  failed,  and  where  he  has 
succeeded.     But-^he  turns  back  to  paper 
number  one.    Yes,  he  thought  that  he  bad 
not  misread  that  excellent  criticism  in  paper 
number  one.    It  actually  seems  that  the 
critic  of  paper  number  two  is  of  opinion 
that  he  has  failed  just  where  the  critic  of 
paper  number  one  is  of  opinion  that  he  has 
succeeded,  and  that — dear  me,  yes ! — that 
he  has  succeeded  just  where  the  critic  of 
paper  number  one  is  of  opinion  that  he  has 
failed.    How  odd,  reflects  the  dramatist — 
who  must  be  in  possession  of  abnormal 
youth — how  extremely  odd!     He  turns 
to  paper  number  three.     Paper  number 
three  points  out|  with    much   frankness 
and    with    equal   force,    that  while    the 
work  in  question  may  be  a  tolerable  spesi- 
men  of  its  class,  it  is  a  class  which  the 
critic  of   that  paper   wishes  were  dead 
and  done  for.    It  is  yet  another  example 
of  the  twaddle  and  simper  school — when 
shall  we  see  the  last  of  iti    A  number 
of  lay  figures  stand  in  the  orthodox  posi- 
tions and  deliver  the  usual  lines.    Well, 
perhaps  there  are  still  some  people  who 
like  that  kind  of  thing,  and  perhaps  it  is 
almost  as  amusing  as  a  wax-work  show. 
Who  knows  1  Still,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
still  another  person  should  have  arisen  who 
appears  not  to  be  possessed  of  even  a 
rudimentary  notion  of  how  to  write  a  play. 
We  have  too  many  <^  play  writers  "  of  that 
kind  akeady.   Because,  of  course,  whatever 
else  this  sort  of  thing  is,  it  is  not  a  play. 

If  that  dramatist  were  a  wbe  man,  at 
this  point  he  would  send  the  rest  of  his 
papers  to  the  butter-ahop,  and  give  him- 
self the  benefit  of  a  little  fresh  air.  But, 
insteadi  he  hunts  up  the  critique  in  paper 
number  four,  and  finds  that  he  has  written 
the  best  play  which  the  Eaglish  stage  has 
seen  since  the  early  days  of  tiie  little 
house  off  Tottenham  Court  Koad — now, 
alas!  the  critic  observes,  no  more.  He 
has  written  an  honest  play.  A  play  to 
which  a  decent  man  can  take  a  decent 
woman.  A  play  which  does  not  reek  of 
the  hospital,  but  which  smells  of  the  cherry 


orchards  of  Kent.  The  dramatist  had  no 
idea  that  the  story  of  his  work  was  such 
a  pretty  story  until  he  read  that  critic's 
account  of  it,  nor  had  he  been  previously 
aware  that  it  was  quite  so  namby-pamby. 
Paper  number  five  observes  that  the  work 
in  question  is  still  another  sample  of  the 
"  nuUed  togeUier  "  drama,  a  miscellaneous 
farrago  of  scraps  from  other  men's  dramas 
patched  together  so  as  to  make  an  in- 
harmonious whole;  while  paper  number 
six  remarks  that  there  is  something  about 
it  so  pleasingly  fresh  and  so  charmingly 
original  that  it  appears  probable  that  the 
coming  dramatist  has  come  at  last.  The 
dramatist  feels  that  he  is  beginning  to 
lose  his  mental  eqoUibrium.  If  he  reads 
the  verdicts  of  his  judges  to  the  bitter 
end  he  will  lose  it  altogether.  He  will  find 
that  only  on  one  point  do  they  agree; 
and  that  point  is,  that,  with  singular 
unanimity,  they  agree  to  differ.  No  two 
verdicts  are  alika  Some  are  entirely 
dissimilar.  Some  agree  in  some  respects, 
only  to  differ  more  strongly  in  others. 
There  is  no  one  point  in  the  work  which 
they  all  agree  to  praise,  or  which  they  all 
agree  to  blama 

Now  you  will  understand  how  it  is  that 
the  dramatist  can  well  afford  to  do  without 
his  friends  the  critics.  If  he  is  a  wise 
man  he  will  not  pay  the  slightest  heed  to 
them.  They  will  only  bewilder  him. 
And  one  reason  why  this  is  the  case 
consists  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
standard  of  dramatic  excellenca  Every 
man — critic  or  layman — has  his  own 
standard.  Not  only  so,  each  man's  own 
standard  alters  from  day  to  day.  You 
will  soon  begin  to  notice  this  if  you  study 
critical  pronouncements.  In  a  sense,  it  b 
only  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  a  man  may  be  in  a 
mood  to  enjoy  a  particular  kind  of  play 
one  night,  and  to  execrate  it  another. 
Professional  critics  may  not  be  conscious 
of  this  peculiarity  of  human  nature.  Bat 
the  commonplaoe  playgoer  is  aware  th&t 
on  Tuesday  he  is  all  agog  for  Shakespeare, 
and  that  on  Tuesday  week  he  is  capable 
of  nothing  bit  the  "sacred  lamp." 

Another  reason  whv  the  dramatist  could 
afford  to  do  without  his  many  friends,  the 
critics,  is  because,  practically,  those  gentle- 
men have  no  influence  with  the  "  paying '' 
play-going  public.  Some  of  them  may 
think  they  have,  but  there  they  err.  They 
may  have  a  certain  sort  of  influence  in 
professional  or  semi-professional  circles, 
^ut  with  the  public  they  have  none.    It 
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seems  odd,  but,  if  yoa  reflecti  it  is  a  fact, 
that  all  the  great  theatrical  successes  of 
recent  years  have  been  damned  by,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  critical  faint  praise.  Hunt 
Dp  the  contemporary  criticisms  of  Tom 
Robertson's  plays.  Some  of  the  journals 
swear  by  Eobeitson  now.  They  swore  at 
him  then.  When  you  read  what  the 
critics  have  to  say  on  Mr.  David  James's 
latest  reappearance  as  Perkyn  Middlewick, 
you  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  same 
papers  in  which  those  criticiams  appear 
slated  "  Our  Boys  "  on  its  first  production. 
When  Mr.  Wyndliam  recently  revived 
''David  Garrick"  there  was  a  loud  shout 
of  critical  approbation.  When  "David 
Garrick  "  was  first  produced,  I  doubt  if  a 
single  critic  breathed  a  blessing.  It  was  only 
long  after  the  public  had  made  up  its  mind, 
that  the  critics  could  be  brought  to  see 
anything  in  "  Our  American  Cousin  " — or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  in  Sothern. 

Mr.  Irving  is  an  amusing  example  of  the 
influence  which  critical  pronouncements 
have  upon  the  public  mind.  To  read  some 
of  the  critics  nowadays  you  would  think 
that  the  critics  had  made  him.  Nowadays, 
when  Mr.  Irving  gives  another  Shake- 
spearian revival,  there  is  scarcely  a  critic 
who  even  ventures  to  hint  at  the  possibility 
of  a  shortcoming.  Eead  what  the  critics 
had  to  say  when  Mr.  Irving  exchanged 
melodrama  for  Shakespeare ;  it  will  amuse 
you.  Mr.  Irving  has  not  changed  in  one 
tittle  or  one  jot.  The  Irving  of  yesterday 
is  the  Irving  of  to-day.  It  is  the  critics 
who  have  changed — as,  wheui  in  spite  of 
their  aiu&themas,  success  attends  either  a 
piece  or  a  player,  they  always  do  change. 

Two  amusing,  and  quite  recent,  in- 
stances occur  to  one.  When  "  Dorothy  " 
was  first  produced,  it  was,  according  to 
the  critics,  dreary  stufip.  Before  it  had 
reached  the  end  of  its  phenomenal  run  it 
had  already  become  one  of  the  most 
charming,  and  certainly  tiie  brightest,  of 
English  operas.  Do  you  remember  the 
reception  accorded  to  "  The  Private  Secre- 
tary "1  The  critics  had  it  that  it  was 
something  approaching  impertinence  to 
produce  such  trash  upon  the  stage. 
Already,  in  the  estimation  of  some  of 
them,  it  seems  to  be  attaining  to  the 
dignity  of  a  classic.  Not  the  least  glaring 
iUustration  of— what  shall  we  say  1— criti- 
cal conversion  has  been  seen  in  the  case 
of  '*  H.M.S.  Pinafore."  I  remember  what 
some  critics  wrote  when  the  piece  first 
saw  the  light  at  the  Opera  Comique,  and 
I  remember  what  those  same  critics  wrote 


when  the  fame  of  *'  Pinafore  "  had  bridged 
the  spheres.  It  is  that  kind  of  thing 
which  makes  a  cynic  of  a  man. 

No,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the 
dramatist,  at  anv  rate,  could  do  very  well 
without  his  friends  the  critics.  They 
do  him  no  good.  They  will  never  teach 
him  how  to  fill  the  theatres — never  ! 
They  will  never  even  help  him.  Perhaps 
the  public  generally  could  better  spare  a 
more  usefm  set  of  citizens.  The  plain 
fact  is  that,  of  late,  their  observations  on 
plays  have  been  more  amusing  than  the 
plays  themselves.  If  you  can  believe 
them,  they  know  so  much  about  the 
drama,  so  much  more  than  they  care  to 
telL  They  know  how  it  is  done,  how  it 
ought  to  be  done,  and  how  it  will  be  done 
one  of  these  fine  days.  For  my  part,  I 
scarcely  ever  read  a  theatrical  criticism 
which  did  not  seem  to  hint  that  the  critic 
could  have  made  a  much  better  job  of  the 
play  than  the  author  had  done,  if  he  had 
only  oared  to  set  about  it.  And  I  am 
bound  to  own  that  I  myself  have  often  sat 
through  plays  which  I  have  felt  that  I 
could  easily  have  improved  upon.  After 
all,  critics  are  but  human,  though  you 
would  not  think  it  when  reading  some  of 
their  lucubrations. 

Is  there  anybody,  not  connected  in 
some  way  with  *'the"  profession,  who 
cares  one  snap  of  the  fingers  for  what  a 
theatrical  critic  has  to  say  T  Yet  theatrical 
critics  occupy  more  and  more  space  in  the 
papers.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if 
people  did  not  read  them.  Why  do  people 
read  what  the  dramatist's  many  friends 
have  to  say  1  I  read  them  because  I  read 
everything:  market  reports,  police  news, 
advertisements.  Why  should  I  leave  out 
the  dramatic  criticisms!  Besidesi  I  read 
Jones's  notice  because  I  anticipate  Brown's 
contradiction  of  his  every  word,  and 
Smith's  contemptuous  disagreement  with 
them  both.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady 
who  reads  Eobinson's  notices  because  she 
assures  me  that  she  finds  them  *<  absolutely 
trustworthy.''  If  he  snubs  a  piece  she 
knows  that  that  is  just  the  piece  to  suit  her. 
She  knows  that  there  must  be  some  cha- 
racter about  the  piece,  or  else  Bobinson 
would  be  ecstatic  I  believe  that  lady's 
case  to  be  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one. 
Of  course,  too,  some  persons  read  the 
dramatic  notices  because  they  want  to 
know  something  of  a  piece,  and  they 
think  that  that  is  the  way  in  which  to  find 
out.  In  thinking  so  they  are,  too  ofter^ 
woefully  mistaken.    Have  you  observed 
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hofw  the  dramatic  critics  in  the  United 
States  sit  in  jadgement  on  new  plays) 
They  first  of  all  teUyoa  all  about  the  audi- 
ence. They  give  you  a  complete  list  of  the 
**  smart "  people  who  were  ttiere.  They  in- 
form you  exactly  where  they  sat,  who  they 
talked  to,  and  sometimes  what  they  said, 
throwing  in  here  and  there  a  few  "per- 
sonal '' — amazhigly  "  personal " — "  up-to- 
date  ''  biographical  detiols.  They  describe 
the  women's  clothes  at  length,  and  where 
they  got  them,  and  what  they  paid  for  them, 
and  so  on,  tot  perhaps  a  column.  Then 
they  seem  suddenly  to  remember  that  there 
was  a  play.  So  they  give  you  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenery,  and  the  mounting, 
and  what  the  actresses  wore,  and  how  the 
actors  looked.  And  by  the  time  you  have 
reached  the  end  of  these  notices  it  is  not 
impossible  that  you  wQl  know  exactly  what 
took  place  In  all  parts  of  the  theatre  except 
upon  the  Bt8g<3,  We,  in  England,  have 
not  yet  got  quite  so  far  as  that — they  are 
generally  in  advance  upon  the  other 
side — but  it  undoubtedly  is  possible,  even 
here,  to  read  all  the  critics  on  a  new  pro- 
duction, and  yet  when,  in  your  own  proper 
person,  you  go  to  see  the  piece,  to  find 
yourself  compelled  to  say,  "  I  had  no  idea 
It  was  that  sort  of  thing  at  all." 

No  man  has  so  many  friends  as  the 
dramatist — and  they  are  such  vigorous 
friends  !  Every  one  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact  has,  at  the  very  least,  sound 
advice  to  offer :  manager,  stage-manager, 
costumier,  scene-painters,  scene-  shifters, 
every  individual  member  of  his  cast.  They 
say  that  a  council  of  war  never  fights — 
there  are  too  many  opinions.  If  drama- 
tists were  to  listen  to,  not  to  speak  of  act- 
ing on,  all  the  advice  which  they  receive, 
no  more  plays  would  ever  be  written. 
They  receive  good^sizsd  volumes  of  advice 
before  their  works  are  produced.  And  yet 
it  is  only  after  production  that  the  whole 
encyclopaedia  comes.  "If  Mr.  Nailup 
would  only  condescend  to  listen  to  his 
critics,"  writes  Kobinson  in  the  "  Slasher." 
My  dear  sir,  if  Nailup  were  to  listen  to 
his  critics,  in  less  than  no  time  he  would 
be  in  Bedlam.  He  is,  sometimes,  more 
than  half-way  there  already,  because,  occa- 
sionally, he  has  to  listen  to  advice  which  is 
forced  upon  him  by  other  of  his  candid 
friends. 

The  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  theatres 
is  but  a  passing  cloud.  We  have  drama- 
tists who,  when  they  are  given  a  free  hand, 
and  they  are  in  the  mood,  can  fill  them  to 
the  roofs — ay,  and  with  delighted  crowds. 


And,  some  fine  day,  a  new  dramatist  shall 
arise  whose  works  shall  be  as  magic  spells. 
They  shall  witch  the  world.  They  shall 
be  acted  everywhere.  The  playhouses  shall 
not  hold  the  people.  His  name  shall  be  a 
power  in  the  land,  and  in  all  the  lands.  I 
know  not  what  manner  of  man  this  man 
shall  be.  But  I  do  know  this.  He  will 
be  a  man  to  whom  all  the  critics  shall  be  as 
though  they  were  not.  He  will  be  a  man 
who  will  care  nothing  for  any  word  that 
critics  ever  wrote,  or  ever  will  write. 
This  coming  dramatist,  this  Shakespeare 
of  the  future — by  the  way,  where  were 
the  critics  when  Shakespeare  wrote! — 
one  may  be  sure,  will  be  a  man  who  will 
have  rid  hibself  of,  at  least,  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  dramatist's  many  friends. 
Aadf  note  thic,  because  he  treats  the 
critics  with  complete  indifference,  paying 
them  no  heed  of  any  sort  or  kind,  at  his 
feet  they  will  bow  down  and  worship  in 
the  end.  They  invariably  do  do  this.  For, 
while  they  are  seldom,  or  never,  able  to 
distinguish  the  rising  sun,  they  are  ready 
enough  to  acknowledge  his  presence  when, 
at  high  noon,  he  rules  the  skies. 

THE  DIVINITY  THAT  HEDGES. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

The  fellow  actually  wanted  to  go  through 
to  Khartum !  I  stared  at  first,  and  then 
told  him  flatly  that  it  was  impossible.  He 
had  as  much  chance  of  reaching  the  moon. 

**  That's  as  may  be,"  said  he ;  ''  but,  any- 
way, I'm  going  to  have  a  try." 

**£at,  my  dear  chap,"  I  remonstrated, 
"  if  you  do  want  to  go  to  a  town  where  all 
the  blackguardism  of  Africa  is  buzzing  like 
an  upset  wasps'  nest,  why  the  plague  don't 
you  try  some  more  ordinary  way — up  the 
Nile ;  from  Saakin ;  any  way  rather  than 
from  this  Heaven-forsaken  Tripoli  t " 

''  Because  I  never  heard  of  any  one  ever 
cutting  across  there  from  this  same  Tripoli 
before.     No  white  man,  at  least." 

'^  I  don't  believe  it's  ever  been  done ;  by 
niggers  or  anybody.  You  don't  know  what 
the  desert  is." 

*'  I  don't.  Bat  I  shall  do.  You'll  get 
me  those  camels  and  men,  Pemberton ) " 

It  was  a  bit  awkward.  Trade's  trade  to 
me,  ever  since  I  drifted  out  here  and  had 
to  start  earning  a  living;  but,  you  see, 
Brane-Desent  had  been  in  my  set  in  the 
old  days  at  Christ  Church,  and  it  goes 
rather  against  the  grain  to  give  a  quondam 
chum  a  leg-up  towards  committing  suicide. 

So  I  said :  *'  Look  here,  I'm  not  going  to 
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mfih  into  this  piece  of  foolery  witbont  my 
ipeotadeB  on.  Have  a  drink,  and  let's  talk 
it  over." 

"  I  don't  mind  having  the  drink,  and  I 
don't  mind  talking  it  over.  Bat  if  you 
hope  to  talk  me  out  of  it,  you  may  as  well 
save  vonr  wind.  If  yon  don't  get  me  thoie 
camels  and  the  Johnnies  to  look  after  them, 
some  one  else  wiUj  that's  abont  the  size  of 
it.    Understand  once  for  all,  I'm  going." 

"  What  languages  do  you  speak  1 " 

*'  English,  French,  Gaelic,  and  Germaa" 

"  No  Arabic  1 " 

"  None." 

*<  Nor  Lingua  Franca  t " 

"  What's  that  1    Never  heard  of  it." 

<'  Then  how  the  devil  do  you  expect  to 
get  along,  may  I  ask  9  One  day's  journey 
outside  this  hub  of  civilisation  you'll 
never  hear  a  word  spoken  that  you  can 
understand.  Do  yon  expect  to  go  striding 
a  stinking,  spluttering  camel  away  out 
to  Khartum  in  polo  boots  and  a  Norfolk 
jacket  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  mount 
nigger's  rfg — ^black  my  face,  and  wear  a 
fez,  and  all  that." 

**  Why,  you  incomparable  idiot,  how  far 
do  vou  think  you'd  gf^t  1  Your  guides 
would  slit  your  throat  before  you'd  got  a 
dozen  miles  away  from  the  walls,  just  to 
prevent  your  getting  robbed  by  some  one 
else  further  on." 

"  Sure  of  that,  Pemberton  1 " 

*'  Sure,  my  good  fellow  !  Do  you  sup- 
pose I've  been  here  in  the  senna  trade  for 
eight  awful  years  without  picking  up  a 
thing  or  two  about  the  natives  1  Go  and 
ask  the  consul,  man." 

(( I  have  done  already." 

"Wellt"^ 

'*  And  he  said  the  same  thin^,  and  sent 
me  along  to  you.  But  I  tell  you  what :  I'll 
bet  you  fifty  to  one  in  English  tenners 
you're  both  of  you  wrong.  No,  don't 
laugh.  I 'don't  want  to  welsh  yoa  I'll 
deposit  my  stakes  at  the  bank  here,  if 
there  is  one,  so  that  you  can  help  your- 
self if  I  don't  turn  up  to  claim.  Tou  see, 
I  don't  disguise  from  myself  that  there  is 
some  risk  in  the  trip." 

"  That's  very  far-seeing  of  you." 

"Yes,  isn't  it?  But  science  must  be 
served." 

'*  Science  be  blessed  I  All  the  science  in 
creation  wouldn't  drag  you  out  there." 

He  looked  rather  savage  at  this  last 
remark  of  mine,  and  turned  to  leave  the 
store  with  a  curt  announcement  that  he 
should  expect  me  to  see  about  his  trans- 


port and  escort  As  he  was  going  I  sang 
out  after  him  again : 

*'  The  Florio-Rubattino  boat  leaves  to- 
morrow. Don't  be  a  fool.  Get  aboard  of 
her  and  go  off  to  Leghorn  again.  You've 
seen  all  there  is  worth  seeing  in  this 
world's-end  hole." 

I  don't  approve  of  leaving  half  empty 
bottles  about  the  place,  so  I  finished  the  one 
we  had  opened ;  and  then  feeling  very  miser- 
able, tapped  another  bottle,  and  got  outside 
that,  too.  This  freak  of  Brane-Desent's 
T3pset  me.  I  didn't  want  to  help  the  man 
murder  himself,  and  yet — trade  was  trade. 
If  I  didn't  make  money  out  of  him  through 
getting  camels  and  guides,  some  one  eke 
assuredly  would.  The  halt  between  these 
two  opinions  parched  one. 

After  siesta  the  fellow  turned  up  again. 
He  seemed  in  the  deuce  of  a  hurry  to  get 
off.  I  reminded  him  that  no  power  in 
creation  conld  hustle  things  in  Tripoli,  and 
bid  him  make  up  his  mind  to  go  slow. 

He  said  he  would  have  all  necessary 
patience. 

That  seemed  a  point  gained.  He  was 
not  so  keen  as  he  had  been  in  the  morning, 
I  might  yet  persuade  him  to  go  home  and 
not  make  a  fool  of  himself.  I  put  the 
matter  to  him  equarely — told  him  to  think 
of  his  sister,  and  his  widowed  mother, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  and,  in  fact, 
worked  myself  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  I 
fairly  blabbered. 

He  took  the  interference  badly  at  first, 
and  said  I  had  been  drinking. 

I  told  him  he  was  an  ungrateful  brute 
to  say  that.  I  bad  hardly  touched  liquor  all 
day ;  it  was  anxiety  for  a  dear  old  college 
friend  which  was  upsetting  me. 

He  was  more  civil  after  that,  and  with 
a  bit  of  pressing  came  out  with  one  of  the 
oddest  tales  I've  ever  lent  ear  to.  I  didn't 
care  for  the  way  he  prefaced  his  remarks. 
He  said:  "  Confession  eases  one  sometimes, 
and  I  don't  suppose  you'll  remember  a 
word  of  what  I've  said  by  to-morrow 
morning."  He  evidently  ascribed  my 
emotion  to  the  bottle  and  not  to  anxiety 
for  himself.  This  was  an  insult,  but  I  did 
not  resent  it  openly.  I  shook  my  head  at 
him  sorrowfully,  and  then  bunched  myself 
together  and  prepared  to  listen. 

"You  know  Cannes^  Pemberton t  Of 
course  you  do.  Well,  It  was  there  the 
thing  happened.  I've  got  a  bit  of  a 
'cottage  orn^d'  below  the  Californie,  and 
have  l^en  putting  in  some  time  this  winter 
painting  little  things  amongst  the  Esterels. 
I  really  worked  pretty  hard,  for  me,  and 
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only  looked  in  at  the  dab  during  the 
evenings.  I  thought  of  fixing  my  pictnrei 
ap  into  a  little  quarto  book  —  Japanese 
paper,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  —  just  for 

frivate  cirenlation,  you  know.  *  However, 
guess  that  will  have  to  wait  over  now. 
I've  taken  a  dislike  to  the  Biviera  climate.'^ 

He  pulled  up  there,  so  I  broke  in : 

''The  three-day  mistral  eoming  on 
ever^  week;  ioe  on  the  Oroisette;  great- 
coats and  blue  noses.  Yes,  I  know.  J)at 
then  one  can  always  run  over  to  Monte. 
The  salle  de  jeu  is  nice  and  warm,  and  that 
American  bar  at  the  Oaf^  Paris— ^" 

He  cut  in  again  there  rather  dreamily ;  I 
don't  think  he  had  heard  a  syllable  of  what 
I  said. 

"I  had  walked  out  that  day  towards 
Gap  d'Antibes,  as  it  was  a  bit  too  blowy 
for  painting,  and  I  met  her  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  just  where  the  road  rises 
for  that  final  dip  down  towards  the  town. 
A  gust  took  charge  of  her  hat  and  blew  it 
slap  into  my  hands  a  hundred  feet  away.  I 
carried  it  back  and  she  seemed  very  grate- 
ful. She  thanked  me  in  German,  and 
blushed  a  bit.  The  colour  became  her. 
She  was  a  trifle  pale  before,  and,  indeed, 
rather  plain.  When  flashed  she  would 
have  been  noted  amongst  a  crowd.  But  I 
had  no  excuse  for  loitering;  we  were 
heading  in  different  directions.  So  I 
raised  my  hat,  said  that  I  was  very  glad 
to  have  been  of  any  service  to  her,  and 
went  on  my  way  towards  Cannes. 

"She  was  very  simply  and  quietly 
dressed,  and  had  a  child  with  her.  I  put 
her  down  as  a  German  governess,  and 
although  governesses  are  a  class  for  which 
I  have,  as  a  rule,  but  small  sympathy, 
I  felt  sorry  for  her  somehow  or  other,  and 
wished  she  were  in  a  different  sphere  of 
life.  In  factt  I  could  not  get  her  out  of 
my  head,  and  in  the  evening,  at  the  club, 
I  had  it  put  to  me  with  much  pointedness 
that  my  whist  was  distinctly  off  colour. 

"Bj  the  strangest  fluke  in  the  world, 
I  met  her  again  on  the  very  next  day 
but  one,  and  helped  her  out  of  identicidly 
the  same  predicament.  This  time  it  was 
down  by  the  harbour,  and  a  sharp  eddy  of 
wind  had  torn  her  headgear  bodily  from 
its  moorings,  pins  and  all  The  hat  was  a 
light,  flat-brimmed  affair,  and  took  to  the 
air  like  a  kittiwiAe.  Its  flight  was  checked 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  quay  wall  by 
a  friendly  warp,  and  I  grabbed  it  just 
on  the  hover.  The  crown  was  muddied  a 
little,  but  a  wipe  from  a  handkerchief  soon 
put  that  right.    Then  I  restored  it. 


"This  time  it  was  'Je  vous  remercie 
bien,  M'sieu,'  with  as  sood  a  Parisian 
accent  as  one  could  wish  for.  For  the 
second  time«  too  I  It  was  so  stupid  of  her 
not  to  be  more  careful  of  her  hats;  so 
clever  of  me  to  save  the  straw  from  a 
watery  grave;  but  it  was  the  thbd  day 
of  the  mistraly  and  so  we  might  look 
forward  to  a  lipell  of  calm  weather.  In 
fact,  she  was  evidently  inclined  for  a 
chat,  when  she  caught  sight  of  some 
one  beckoning  in  a  carriage  on  ahead^ 
and  gave  me  my  cong^,  saying  that  she 
must  go  without  delay.  I  should  have 
felt  inclined  to  press  my  company  a  trifle 
longer  if  I  had  followed  my  own  inclina- 
tions. But  I  saw  she  could  be  a  very 
dignified  little  woman  when  she  chose; 
and  besides,  I  thought  that  the  old  lady  in 
the  carriage  was  her  employer,  and  I  knew 
that  governesses  usually  get  it  hot  when 
they  are  seen  talking  to  strange  young 
men  in  public  thoroughfares.  S^  we  ex- 
changed bows  and  parted. 

"  I  saw  the  carriage  go  on  through  the 
flower  market,  and  noting  a  stall  where 
it  pulled  up,  went  there  afterwards  and 
made  a  purchase,  not  because  I  wanted 
a  bouquet^  but  merely  as  excuse  for  asking 
a'question.  But  I  could  not  make  out  who 
my  unknowns  were.  The  stall-woman  said 
they  were,  not  regular  customers.  She 
did  not  know  them  in  the  least.  She 
thought  they  were  Russians,  because  they 
were  so  ricn  and  talked  French  so  well; 
but  they  might  be  French.  I  made  other 
enquiries  at  the  club  and  elsewhere,  but 
without  success.  Perhaps  my  descriptions 
were  too  vague.  Oannes  is  a  comparatively 
small  place^  but  everybody  does  not  know 
everybody  else.  The  winter  population  is 
a  shifting  one.  The  only  one  suggestion  I 
had  given  me  was  that  madame  was  the 
wife  of  a  Polish  financier  who  lived  in 
Belgium,  but  after  being  at  some  pains 
to  meet  that  person  in  a  drawftdg-room,  I 
found  she  was  not  the  individual  I  wanted. 

"You  may  think  it  strange  that  I 
was  putting  myself  to  all  thfo  trouble, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  was,  I  couldn't 
knock  that  little  governess-girl  out  of  my 
thoughts.  It  wasn't  the  smallest  use  to 
stMrt  on  the  Esterels  again;  I  couldn't 
paint  one  little  bit  I  did  nothing  but 
smoke,  and  think,  and  wander  about  the 
place  in  hopes  of  stumbling  across  her 
again. 

"I  didn't  see  her  for  a  week  after 
that  meeting  down  by  the  harbour,  and 
was  beginning  to  fear  that  she  had  gone 
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away  from  the  place.  If  she  had  gone,  I 
belieTe  I  shoidd  have  searched  Earope 
through  and  through  till  I  had  found 
her  again;  but  as  it  was,  that  piece  of 
madness  was  spared  me.  I  was  walkbg 
up  towards  the  Observatory  one  day,  when 
I  came  across  her  by  the  side  of  the 
canaL  She  was  seated  on  a  camp-stool, 
busily  at  work  upon  a  water-colour. 

"I  believe  I  almost  made  a  fool  of 
myself  at  first;  very  nearly  gave  myself 
away,  in  fact ;  but  we  shook  hands  as  U  we 
had  known  one  another  for  years  instead  of 
having  met  twice  over  a  blownoff  hat, 
and  had  chatted  for  three  hours  before  I 
knew  five  minutes  had  passed.  I  wanted 
to  carry  the  kit  back  for  her;  but  she 
would  not  let  me  see  her  home.  She  had 
a  quiet  little  way  of  ordering,  that  one 
never  dreamed  of  questioning.  Indeed, 
one  scarcely  noticed  at  the  time  that  her 
requests  were  practically  commands.  So 
I  continued  my  walk,  which  had  been 
interrupted,  up  towards  the  Observatory, 
and  she  picked  up  camp-stool  and 
paint-box  and  went  ofif  briskly  through 
the  pines  towards  the  path  below. 

"  I  had  gained  one  thing,  however,  that 
sent  me  off  jubilant  at  heart  The  sketch 
had  promise,  and  was  most  certainly 
worth  completing,  I  had  impressed  upon 
her  as  a  candid  professional  opinion ;  and 
she,  after  a  little  consideration,  said  that 
she  would  probably  come  back  and  finish 
it.  <  To-morrow  r  She  laughed.  Perhaps 
so;  perhaps  not.  When  she  had  time. 
Good-bye.  Poor  little  governess,  thought 
I,  that  means  you  will  come  when  they 
give  you  a  holiday. 

**  However,  as  it  happened,  she  did  come 
on  the  morrow,  and  on  several  morrows, 
until  that  picture  was  finished ;  and  then 
she  started  another  from  another  point,  and 
worked  as  diligently  at  that.  The  canal 
was  a  favourite  walk.  This  second  picture 
was  of  a  tiny  dell  full  of  browns  and  greens, 
deeper  amongst  the  pine-woods.  I  sug- 
gested the  spot ;  she  accepted  my  choice ; 
and  our  t^tes-kt^fce  were  never  broken  in 
upon. 

**l  was  to  her  merely  a  journeyman 
painter.  I  kept  the  cash  in  the  back- 
ground, preferring  not  to  bring  that  to 
bear.  She  was  to  me  the  little  governess 
who  spoke  English,  and  French,  and 
German  with  equal  flaency.  She  had 
travelled  widely — as  a  dependent,  I  pre- 
sumed. What  country-woman  she  was  I 
did  not  discover.  I  did  not  even  know 
her  name — nor  she  mine.  It  was  truly '  un 


^goisme  k  deux.'    And  it   was  self,  [not 
status,  that  each  cared  for  in  the  other! 

'*  Of  what  we  spoke  I  cannot  tell  you 
accurately.  So  many  things  passed  in 
review  before  us.  We  seemed  to  have 
boundless  sympathies  in  common.  She 
was  my  ideal  of  woman — utterly  un- 
affected, yet  supremely  self-respecting.  I 
grew  to  know  and  reverence  her  character 
as  I  had  never  done  woman's  before.  We 
met  each  morning  by  tacit  agreement;  and 
each  morning  I  seemed  to  find  out  some 
new  reason  to  admire  her  more. 

''  And  so  the  days  were  bright  for  us 
during  a  whole  month,  and  then  as  I 
judeed  our  mutual  feelings  had  long  been 
as  clear  as  the  sky  above  us,  I  thought  to 
bring  matters  to  a  tardy  climax. 

"To  her  eternal  credit  be  it  said,  she 
tried  desperately  hard  to  stop  me,  when 
she  saw  what  my  speech  trended  to.  She 
commanded  me  to  leave  the  subject;  and 
when  I  would  not,  she  rose  from  the  soft 
brown  carpet  of  pine-needles,  where  we 
were  seated  together,  and  began  to  walk 
quickly  away.  I  sprang  up,  strode  after, 
and  seized  her  wrist 

**  *  I  have  told  that  I  love  you,'  I  said. 
*  You  must  let  me  hear  whether  you  will 
be  my  wife  1 ' 

*^ '  I  can  never  be,'  she  said  very  quietly. 

"  I  dropped  her  wrist — flung  it  from  me. 

**'You  have  been  fooling  with  me,'  I 
said.  '  You  must  have  seen  from  the  very 
first  minute  how  I  cared.  And  yet,  after 
all  this  time,  can  you  say  that  I  am  as 
nothing  to  you  1 ' 

*'  She  gave  a  queer  little  cry.  I  heard 
the  same  once  before,  in  Naples,  from  a 
man  who  was  stabbed  in  the  throat. 

*^  *  Your  answer  1 '  I  demanded. 

« '  I  love  yo.u,'  she  said,  *  as  I  have  never 
loved  before,  and  as  I  shall  never  love  man 
again.' 

"  Before  the  words  were  all  spoken  I  had 
her  wrapped  tightly  in  my  arms,  and  she 
lay  there  quiet  as  a  dead  woman. 

<<  *  Then  you  shall  be  my  wife,'  I  said. 

"  *  It  cannot  be.' 

«<I  say  it  shall  r 

**  She  shook  her  head. 

« <  Do  you  know  who  I  am  t '  she  asked. 

*'  *  No,'  I  told  her ;  *  neither  do  I  care. 
I  have  wooed  you  as  the  unknown  gover- 
ness of  a  woman  whose  name  I  have  not 
learnt.  You  yourself  are  all  I  ask  for. 
About  your  ancestry,  means,  history,  and 
all  that,  I  do  not  care  one  rap.' 

"  She  gave  a  hard  little  laugh,  and — ^told 
me  her  name. 
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"Great  heavens  1  This  girl  whom  I 
loved,  who  had  avowed  love  in  return, 
was  a  daughter  of  the  highest  reigning 
house  in  Europe,  a  princess  whom  an 
eooperor's  son  might  marry. 

*'I  loosed  my  arms  involuntarily,  and 
started  back.    I  believe  I  nearly  fainted. 
I    .  "She  was  ghastly  pale,  but  her  wits 
appeared  collected. 

'"Now  you  see,'  she  said,  'how  we  are 
situated.  Let  us  say  no  more.  Let  us 
part  here — ^for  always.     Good-bye.' 

"  That  roused  me,  and  once  more  I  took 
her  in  my  arms.  I  pointed  out  that  if 
she  went  away  my  life  would  be  ruined ; 
and,  by  her  own  showing,  her  life  would 
be  ruined  also.  I  said  a  thousand  things 
to  shake  her  resolve.  I  believe  I  must  have 
grown  almost  eloquent — as  even  a  slow- 
tongued  man  may  do  once  in  his  life.  I 
implored  her  to  throw  away  her  share  of 
the  empty  pageantries,  the  intrigues,  the 
hoUownesses  of  Court  life;  grew  almost 
abject  in  my  prayers  that  she  should 
cast  in  her  lot  witn  mine.  Then,  as  she 
continued  sorrowfully  to  shake  her  head, 
as  a  last  resort,  I  spoke  to  her  of  my 
wealth,  of  those  heavy  thousands  which  tiU 
now  had  been  kept  so  studiously  in  the 
background,  and  assured  her  that  so  far 
as  mere  creature  comforts  went  nothing 
need  be  lacking.  She  would  lose  no 
single  jot  in  that  way,  if  she  would  consent 
to  enter  upon  this  new  life,  for  which, 
from  her  own  admission,  we  were  both 
equally  wishful. 

"But  there  she  fired  up. 

«<  *  Do  you  think  so  meanly  of  me,'  she 
demanded,  'as  to  imagine  that  a  paltry 
question  of  money  would  balance  the 
difference?  If  I  made  a  morganatic 
marriage,  you  may  be  sure  that  love  would 
have  been  the  only  inducement.'  And 
then  her  voice  sank  again,  soft  and  plead- 
ing, and  in  tones  that  scarcely  rose  above 
the  soughing  of  the  pines,  she  told  me  how 
she  was  fettered;  how  an  alliance  was 
already  planned  for  her;  how  she  might 
help  to  bring  two  great  nations  together ; 
stave  off  war ;  prevent  the  misery  of  thou- 
sands. Her  country  had  the  omnipotent 
claim.  Her  inclinations,  and  mine,  were  as 
nothing  compared  to  that  greater  call.  As 
I  loved  her ;  by  the  kiss  she  gave  me  then 
— ^the  first  and  last ;  as  I  was  a  man ;  she 
bade  me  help  her  do  her  duty. 

"  And  then  she  went  away. 

"  The  scent  of  the  pines  seemed  to  have 
vanished ;  the  mistral  came  down  cold  and 
rain-laden ;  Cannes  was  Aceldama." 


He  stopped  there.  After  a  pause  I 
suggested : 

"And  sol" 

"And  so,  Pemberton,  I  came  out  here, 
made  up  my  mind  to  cut  into  a  new  line — 
scientific  discovery,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Well,  ta-ta,  old  man.  Give  the  Geneva  bottle 
a  holiday  this  evening  and  get  those  camels 
for  me,  like  a  good  chap.  You  can  under- 
stand that  a  change  of  air  and  scene  are 
necessary  for  my  health." 

And  then  he  went  out  of  the  store. 

The  senna  trade  is  thirsty  work.  Besides, 
that  infernal  Khartum  idea  of  Brane- 
Desent's  worried  me.  So,  perhaps,  during 
the  next  day  or  two  I  did  nip  rather 
heavily.  The  climate  also  had  much  to 
do  with  it.  If  you  know  Tripoli,  yon  will 
understand  that,  for  an  Englishman  there 
exporting  senna,  such  a  course  Is  un- 
avoidable. Anyway,  I  got  confined  to  the 
house  with  a  touch  of  the  old  complaint, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  my  scoundrelly 
Greek  partner  got  Brane-Desent  what  he 
wanted.  The  fellow  said,  when  I  cursed 
him  about  it,  that  if  we  hadn't  raked  up 
the  camels,  some  one  else  would  have  done. 
Besides,  he  never  let  sentiment  stand  in 
the  way  of  money-making,  and,  as  it  was, 
we'd  cleared  a  good  round  sum  out  of  the 
transaction. 

So  off  our  explorer  had  gone.  And, 
perhaps,  come  to  think  of  the  matter,  it 
was  for  the  best. 


IN   A   TRAVELLERS'  SMOKING- 

ROOM. 


If  a  professional  valuer  were  appointed 
to  appraise  the  objects  which  deck  the 
walls  of  our  smoking-room,  he  would  pro- 
bably, although  consumed  with  genuine 
anxiety  to  nuJce  the  best  of  a  poor  job, 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  say  politely  that 
he  didn't  think  they  were  worth  valuing, 
and  that  there  was  not  a  single  article 
which  would  command  a  bid  from  a  dis- 
interested outsider. 

And  he  would  speak  the  truth.  But 
valueless  as  are  tne  contents  of  -  our 
smoking-room  from  a  market  point  of 
view,  to  us,  the  collectors,  they  are  price- 
less simply  on  account  of  the  associations 
linked  with  each  object. 

Let  me  preface  briefly.  It  is  not  an 
ornate  smoking  -  room  of  the  modem 
aesthetic  pattern,  but  is  fitted  up  far  more 
with  cosiness  as  an  object  than  effect,  and 
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it  is  pnrpoiely  sitaated  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  house,  partly  so  that  onre- 
strained  talk  and  mirth  may  go  on  until 
any  hour  of  the  morning  without  annoy- 
ance to  the  otiier  occupants  of  the  house, 
and  partly  because  the  aroma  of  a  dozen 
pipes  could  hardly  penetrate  beyond  its 
double  doors. 

The  first  object  which  usually  catches 
the  visitor's  eye  is  a  large  key,  suspended 
to  a  brass-headed  nail.  As  a  key  it  is  not 
a  curio,  but  its  trandation  hither  is  curious. 
One  of  us.  was  a  middy  on  board  the 
'*  Iron  Duke  "  during  the  cruise  when  she 
ran  down  the  '*  Vanguard,"  and  whilst  the 
ship  was  at  Lisbon  went  ashore  with  some 
choeen  companions.  After  a  more  or  less 
frolicsome  career  through  the  streets  of  the 
Portuguese  capital,  the  young  gentlemen 
espied  tiie  door  of  a  majestic  building  open, 
and,  in  the  innocence  of  inquisitive  youth, 
entered.  It  was  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
and  a  rehearsal  of  the  opera  of  "  Guillaume 
Tell"  was  in  full  swing.  This  so  de- 
lighted the  young  Britons  that  they  not 
merely  applauded  frequently  and  vehe- 
mently, but,  no  doubt  with  the  best 
intentions,  joined  in  the  choruses. 

So  far  from  appreciating  this  uninvited 
aid,  the  singers  •  resented  it,  the  result 
being  that  after  a  scuffle  the  young  gentle- 
men found  themselves  in  the  street  and 
the  door  slammed  on  them. 

But  the  slammers  of  the  door  had  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  key  was  outside, 
and  the  middies  quietly  took  their  innings 
by  locking  the  performers  in  an^  walking 
off  with  the  key. 

How  or  when  the  artistes  were  released 
history  does  not  say,  but  the  key  hangs  in 
our  smoking-room. 

Above  the  key  is  slung  an  alpenstock, 
with  a  gourd  suspended  to  it. 

At  a  certain  period  of  life  some  of  one's 
saddest  memories  are  those  which  speak  of 
enjoyments  and  recreations  which  have 
been  outgrown,  or,  it  should  rather  be  said, 
for  the  thorough  appreciation  of,  and  in- 
dulgence in  which  one  has  got  too  old. 
Such  are  the  feelings  of  the  shelved 
cricketer,  or  rowing  man,  or  hunting  man, 
or  mountaineer.  After  this  age,  other 
recreations  and  pursuits  assert  their  away, 
and  the  feeling  of  sadness  wears  off. 

This  alpenstock  is  one  of  the  memorials 
which  are  still  rather  sad,  for  its  battered, 
branded  length  is  eloquent  with  the  recol- 
lection of  happy  nights  and  days,  such  as 
can  only  be  happy  to  one  in  the  full 
strength  and  hardihood  of  young  manhood. 


It  Is  no  ornamental  stick,  bought  at 
Ohamounix  or  Interlaken,  ready  branded 
with,  the  names  of  peaks  inthin  the 
shadow  of  which  it  has  never  been,  but  is 
a  regular  climbing  tool,  and  although  the 
owner  was  not  a  regular  cragsman  or  a 
member  of  the  Alphie  Oiub,  it  has  helped 
him  in  the  ascent  of  as  many  mountains  as 
the  average  holiday-maker,  who  does  not 
make  a  toll  of  a  pleasure,  wants  to  get  up, 
and  if  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech 
could  tell  one  or  two  stirring  tales  of 
adventure  amidst  the  eternal  snows  of 
Alpine  solitudes. 

Mention  of  mountaineering  leads  us  to 
another  relic  close  by,  a  smiul  bronze  bell 
of  quaint  design.  It  is  a  Japanese  pilgrim 
bell,  and  it  recalls  one  happy  week  out  of 
four  as  happy  years  as  are  granted  to 
ordinary  men.  Very  well  I  remember  ob- 
taining that  bell.  It  was  September,  Anno 
1873.  The  Tocaido,  or  the  great  road 
of  the  Eastern  Sea — then  relatively  a 
livelier  and  more  flourishing  institution 
than  it  is  in  these  days  of  the  ubiquitous 
railway,  but  sadly  shorn  of  its  ancient 
glories — was  crowded  with  the  swarms  of 
pilgrims  who  annually  flock  to  Foji-San — 
that  peerless  mountain  of  which  the  shape 
is  so  familiar  to  all  who  possess  objects  of 
Japanese  manufacture — or  to  0-Yama|  a 
less  important  but  very  holy  mountain. 

It  was  blszing  hot  weather,  and  we  were 
halted  at  the  "  Lobster  "  tea-house  in  the 
village  of  Koyias,  at  the  foot  of  O- Yama ; 
the  tea-house,  large  as  it  was,  was  crowded 
to  overflowiDg,  and  we,  having  dined  off 
stewed  fish,  and  rice,  and  seaweed  jelly, 
and  "  zakidofu,"  washed  down  by  the  good 
wine  of  the  ''Leaping  Oarp,"  were  smoking 
our  pipes  as  we  watched  and  sketched  the 
motley  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children 
who  were  coming  and  going,  eating  and 
drinking,  singing,  laughing,  chatterinf, 
haggling,  and  gesticulating  on  all  sides ; 
we  in  turn  being  central  objects  of  curiosity, 
for  in  1873  the  globe-trotter  had  not  been 
let  loose  on  the  fair  Land  of  the  Bisfng  Sun, 
and  there  were  yet  many  places  within  easy 
distance  of  Yokohama  where  the  figure  of 
the  "  stupid  invader  "  was  but  rarely  seen. 

Near  to  us  was  a  respectable  old  gentle- 
man— as  was  evident  by  his  travelling  in  a 
chair,  and  with  servants — who  took  a  uvely 
interest  in  our  sketching.  We  struck  up 
an  acquaintance,  and  in  return  for  some 
sheets  of  character  drawings,  he  handed  us 
his  bell,  with  a  long  explanation  of  which 
we  did  not  understand  a  word. 

We  carried  that  bell  about  with  us  for  a 
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week,  and  brought  it  home  as  a  lelic  of  an 
old-world  institatioD,  which  has  probably 

Eassed  away  from  Japan  for  ever,  as  we 
ear  that  Uie  modern  pOgiim  travele  by 
rail  as  far  as  he  can,  Instei^  of  spendhig  a 

f>lea8ant,  rollicking  week  on  the  road,  and 
s  by  no  means  faithf  al  to  the  old  rule  that 
the  good  pilgrim,  of  whatsoever  condition, 
shoidd  be  clad  in  white,  should  only  carry 
with  him  absolute  necessities  of  travel,  and 
should  bear  his  bell. 

On  the  same  shelf  as  the  bell  straddles 
a  ferocious-looking  beetle  of  large  size. 
Although  but  a  beetle,  he  is  a  reminder 
of  very  happy  days  spent  in  quite  another 
part  of  the  world.  His  home  was  the 
West  Indian  island  of  Dominfc& — ^loveliest, 
saddest,  and  stillest  of  as  fair  a  circlet  of 
colonies  as  Britain  possesses.  All  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  save  St.  Kitts, 
Antiguai  and  Barbados,  are  beautiful ;  but 
we  fell  most  completely  in  love  with 
Dominica,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  its  beauty — for  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad, 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  and  Jamaica 
are  as  beautiful — but  because  of  the  .for- 
lorn, neglected,  unvisited  condition,  which 
invested  it  with  almost  a  pathetic  air.  The 
beetle  is  really  the  mildest  and  shyest  of 
creatures,  and  the  mandibles  which  give  him 
so  formidable  an  appearance  are  only  used 
for  tearing  out  the  pith  of  banana  stems. 
It  was  a  lovely  spot  where  we  found  him — 
on  the  rough  pony  track  which  traverses 
the  heart  of  the  mountains  to  the  Fresh 
Water  Lake;  behind  us  a  dense  bank  of 
the  most  glorious  trees,  ferns,  flowers,  and 
jungle  imaginable ;  in  front  of  us  a  mighty 
ravine  tbickly  clothed  with  forest^  and 
dividing  u9  from  a  mountain  mass,  wooded 
to  the  very  summit,  and  probably  un- 
trodden by  the  foot  of  man — absolute 
silence,  save  for  the  occasional  call  of  the 
mocking  bird,  or  the  rustle  of  a  big  lizard 
through  the  undergrowth ;  a  deep  blue  sky 
above  us,  from  wmch  shone  a  sun  whose 
rays  would  have  been  murderous  but  for 
the  fainti  sweet  breeze  blowing  up  from 
the  sea  hundreds  of  feet  below  us.  We 
spent  a  fortnight  in  this  Dominican  para- 
dise, and  we  left  it  with  feelings  of  regret 
quite  as  intense  as  those  with  which  we 
took  our  farewell  look  at  Japan. 

Side  by  side  with  the  beetle  are  two 
more  West  Indian  relics.  One  is  a  ball  of 
asphalte  taken  from  the  world-renowned 
Pitch  Lake  in  the  island  of  Trhiidad. 

This  Pitch  Lake  is  an  orthodox  sight, 
by  which  we  mean  one  of  those  sights  not 
to   see  which   is  regarded    as  a  heresy 


scarcely  less  lamentable  than  to  visit 
London  without  seeing  Westminster  Abbey ; 
but  on  account  of  its  unique  character  is  a 
sight  which  is  really  worth  takhig  some 
trouble  to  see.  This  trouble  is  pleasant 
enough,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  railway 
journey  to  San  Fernando,  and  a  steamer 
trip  across  the  bay  to  La  Brea. 

La  Brea,  although  in  Trinidad,  offers  no 
scenic  attractions.  It  is  a  squalid,  ordinary 
collection  of  huts  which  give  no  inkling 
of  the  boundless  wealth  lying  close  by. 
A  short  but  trying  walk  along  an  exposed 
road  torn  into  deep  ruts  by  ttie  passage  of 
the  asphalte  carts  leads  to  the  lake — ^an 
open  space  of  nearly  a  hundred  acres  con- 
sisting entirely  of  pitch. 

One  may  walk  freely  on  the  surface, 
but  there  are  spots  where  it  is  advisable  to 
step  quickly  in  order  to  avoid  a  bottomless 
grave.  Carts  are  busy  on  all  sides  filling 
up  with  the  stuff,  as  they  are  busy  every 
day  and  all  day  without  producing  any 
apparent  effect  on  the  supply,  for  a  pit 
dug  out  overnight  is  replenished  by  the 
morning. 

The  other  relic  is  also  a  ball,  but  of 
lead,  and  was  brought  from  the  highest 
battery  of  the  deserted  fortifications  on 
the  top  of  Brimstone  Hill  in  the  island  of 
St.  Kitts. 

Excursions  to  scenes  of  faded  human 
grandeur  are  always  tinged  with  melan- 
choly, and  although  the  Gibraltar  of 
the  West  Indies,  as  Brimstone  Hill  was 
called,  was  only  evacuated  some  forty  years 
ago,  one  is  impressed  there  much  as  one 
is  at  Pompeii  or  in  Egypt.  It  is  sad  to 
wander  up  and  down  through  magnificent 
ranges  of  buildings  which  are  not  by  any 
means  ruined,  although  they  are  utterly 
solitary,  and  quite  choked  with  the  luxu- 
riant tropical  vegetation  which  has  sprung 
up  unchecked,  and  to  think  of  the  active, 
stirring,  gay  life  that  once  throbbed  here, 
and  in  the  half-ruined  town  of  Sandy 
Point  on  the  shore  below. 

We  brought  away  this  rusty  old  ball 
as  the  solitary  portable  relic  we  could  find 
of  this  life;  but  if  its  memory  is  kept 
aUve  in  no  other  way,  it  is  by  the  huge 
tanks  from  which  in  times  of  drought  the 
owners  of  the  cane-pieces  below  are  glad  to 
draw  their  supplies  of  water. 

The  ^'next  article"  is  regarded  as  a 
curiosity  in  the  south  of  England,  although 
north-countrymen  are  moved  to  mirth  at 
the  notion  of  its  being  considered  worthy 
of  a  place  amongst  genuine  curiosities  from 
far-distant  lands.    It  is  one  of  the  small 
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leather  caps  with  peak  behind  worn  by 
coal-pitmeni  and  is  a  soavenir  of  a  descent 
into  what  was  ten  years  ago  one  of  the 
deepest  pits  in  England — that  known  as  the 
Wearmoath  in  the  heart  of  the  town  of 
Sunderland. 

The  gentleman  who  parted  with  this  cap 
parted  with  half  the  attire  he  had  on 
at  the  moment ;  the  other  half  being  his 
knee-breeches.  When  we  accosted  him 
he  was  lying  on  his  back  hewing  at  the 
wall  of  coal  beside  him  in  company  with 
three  or  fonr  "  marrows  "  similarly  attired 
and  occupied.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
deepest  workings  of  the  pit,  and  not- 
withstanding the  current  of  air  passed 
through,  the  heat  was  tremendous.  To 
learn  what  absolute  silence  means,  one 
cannot  do  better  than  separate  oneself 
from  one's  party  in  the  depths  of  a  coal- 
pit away  from  workings.  I  know  of  no- 
thing like  it  save  the  silence  of  the  Boyal 
burial  chamber  in  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  so  absolute  is  it  that  it 
is  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  relief  that  one 
rejoins  friends  and  hears  the  sound  of 
voices. 

Some  of  the  pleasantest  recollections 
summoned  up  by  a  survey  of  the  articles  in 
our  smokteg-room  are  associated  with  sundry 
unimportant  and  uninteresting  -  looking 
bricks,  tiles,  and  fragments  of  pottery, 
lying  on  a  shelf  apart,  which  were  in 
constant  danger  of  being  consigned  to  the 
dust-bin  as  *' rubbish"  by  zealous  hand- 
maidens, until  a  distinct  law  had  to  be 
passed  that  this  one  room  in  the  house 
was  never  to  be  invaded  by  wielders  of 
pan  and  brush. 

We  had  the  Eoman  fever  once  very 
strong  amongst  us,  and  these  relics  are 
from  various  parts  of  the  ancient  Eoman 
empire,  and  tell  of  many  a  pleasant  holiday 
in  the  past. 

For  instance,  this  marble  fragment  of 
what  must  have  been  a  graceful  and 
delicate  little  female  figure,  was  lying  on  a 
heap  of  rubbish  close  to  the  House  of 
CsBsar  in  the  Soman  Forum.  Vandalism 
it  may  be  called  to  rob  a  land  of  even  its 
humblest  antiquarian  treasures,  and  we 
should  ever  be  first  and  foremost  in 
maintaining  this,  but  this  fragment  had 
evidently  either  never  been  noticed  or  had 
been  spumed  as  unworthy  of  notice,  and 
we  were  anxious  to  secure  a  little  tangible 
something  to  remind  us  of  long,  happy 
mornings  and  afternoons  spent  amongst 
the  faded  glory  of  old  days. 

There  is  a  tile  from  old  Verulamium, 


and,  strangely  enough,  like  its  neighbour^ 
which  was  brought  from  the  villa  at 
Bignor,  on  the  Sussex  Stane  Street,  it  is 
deeply  impressed  with  the  exact  pattern 
of  me  Union  Jack. 

This  stone  is  from  the  old  Appian  Way, 
far  beyond  the  usual  tourist  limit,  the 
Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  and  not  far  from 
the  traditional  site  of  the  "  Three  Taverns." 
It  had  to  be  cleared  of  a  fine  crop  of  grass 
before  it  showed  itself. 

A  large  heap  of  ware — brown  Upchurcb, 
red  Samian,  and  common  blue  brown — 
was  collected  during  a  pilgrimage  along 
Hadrian*s  Wall,  between  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  Bowness-on-Solway  —  a  most 
delightful  four-day  tramp  in  the  finest 
weather,  and  through  a]^country  of  whicli 
almost  literally  every  acre  teems  with 
antiquarian,  historical,  and  romantic 
interest. 

One  object  has  a  place  amongst  these 
relics  which  has  no  tight  there  except  that 
to  it  hangs  a  tale.  It  is  a  bit  of  red  tile, 
and  this  is  how  it  was  unearthed.  Two 
of  us,  enthusiasts  for  Brito-Eoman  remains, 
were  hard  at  work  with  spade  and  pfck, 
in  rain  and  mud,  on  the  Eoman  Camp 
at  Whitley  on  the  Maiden  Way,  between 
Alston  and  Slaggyford,  in  Cumberland. 
We  had  toUed  for  a  long  time  without 
success,  and  were  on  the  point  of  giving 
the  job  up  as  a  bad  one,  when  the  pick 
struck  something  hard,  and  amidst  ex- 
pressions of  delight  a  fragment  of  red 
tiling  was  dragged  forth. 

This  was  at  the  close  of  day.  Carefully, 
almost*  reverently,  we  took  it  to  our  inn, 
and,  after  supper,  washed  the  dirt  off  on 
the  chance  of  finding  a  maker's  stamp. 
We  did  find  it,  and  it  was — 

''  Smithers,  West  BromwicL" 

It  was  such  a  true  sell  to  mistake  a 
modern  drainpipe  for  a  Eoman  tile  that, 
although  contributing  to  otir  own  ridicule, 
we  kept  it.  But  we  could  tales  unfold  of 
mistakes  quite  as  ludicrous  made  by 
regular  Dryasdusts,  men  who  have  written 
books  and  delivered  lectures,  and  who 
have  stuck  to  them  with  a  pluck  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  Indeed,  we  have  in  a 
cruel  moment  passed  this  very  fragment 
off  on  one  of  these  gentlemen  as  a  genuine 
"  bit,"  and  were  punished  for  our  deception 
by  a  long  lecture  upon  Eoman  pottery  and 
tile  work,  bristling  with  quotations,  and 
delivered  with  all  the  prolixity  dear  to  the 
Dryasdust  heart. 

Next  is  a  fire  trophy  flanked  by  two 
helmet?.    One  is  an  American  fire  bat  of 
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leather  with  a  deep  flap  bebiodi  a  relic  of 
the  days  of  Yokohama  before  any  foreign 
organisation  of  fire  companies  came  to  the 
asaistance  of  the  poor  Jappers,  who  were 
quite  content  to  face  the  largest  conflagra- 
tions with  syringes  which  wodd  hardly 
sprinkle  a  rhododendron  bed.  This  old 
hat  has  been  in  many  a  fire,  for  what  was 
destruction  and  often  death  to  the  natives 
was  the  best  of  fun  to  us  youngsters,  and 
cheerfully  would  we  turn  out  during  the 
small  hours  of  winter  mornings  to  Itave  a 
hand  in  a  fire.  But  the  state  of  .afiiairs 
became  serious  when  two  or  three  foreign 
houses  were  burned  to  the  ground  for  the 
want  of  a  proper  fire  service,  and  the 
matter  was  discussed,  and  by  the  next 
winter  we  had  two  very  smart  fire  com- 
panies with  steam  engines,  and  brass 
helmets,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

The  other  helmet  belonged  to  the  chief 
of  the  Tokio  Fire  Brigade.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous afifair  of  brass  and  copper,  elaborately 
decorated,  and  formerly  was  topped  with 
big  feathers,  for  the  chief  was  a  very  great 
man,  and  rode  on  horseback,  and  had  his 
standard-bearer.  All  this  sort  of  pomp 
and  circumstance  has  been  swept  away  by 
tho  new  broom  of  Westein  civilisation,  so 
that  this  old  helmet  is  a  genuine  relic  of 
thinga  that  were  and  will  never  be  again. 

The  two  fire-hooka  between  the  helmets 
have  done  good  service  in  their  time ;  and 
they,  too,  as  being  obsolete,  are  curiosities. 

A  variety  of  odds  and  ends  speak  very 
plainly  to  us  who  regard  them  as  old 
friends  of  days  gone  by,  and  of  scenes 
which,  if  they  be  revisited,  can  never  be 
revisited  in  quite  the  spirit  of  the  past. 

There  is  a  Zulu  war-ahield  of  oxhide 
picked  up  at  laandula  by  that  same  member 
who  pocketed  the  key  of  the  Lisbon  opera- 
houae,  and  who  served  through  the  cam- 
paign as  a  volunteer;  over  which  is  a 
formidable  array  of  war  weapons  from 
Fiji  and  New  Zealand. 

A  group  of  Chinese  josses,  much  stained 
and  battered,  are  curious  in  that  they 
belonged  to  a  Canton  junk  which,  during 
that  terrible  typhoon  which  ravaged  the 
coasts  around  Hong  Kong  some  twenty 
years  ago,  was  carried  bodily  inland  by  a 
huge  wave  and  deposited  in  a  paddy  field 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shora 

\V&  pass  pans,  and  lacquers,  and  bronzes, 
and  such  thinss  which,  although  curious 
enoagh  when  they  were  brought  from  the 
Far  East  twenty  years  ago,  may  now  be 
bought  as  cheaply  in  London,  Paris,  or 
Kew  York ;  bat  we  pause  for  a  few  mo- 


ments at  a  small  object  which  nine  people 
out  of  ten  would  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  an 
insignificant  little  bronze  ornament,  with 
its  ornamentation  knocked  away  beyond 
recognition. 

It  once  was  a  candlestick  attached  to  a 
drawing-room  mirror  in  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  many  country  houses 
which  before  the  ereat  war  abounded 
around  Paris  geners^y,  and  St.  Cloud  in 
particular.  The  owner  of  this  pleasant 
retreat  on  the  Eoute  du  Calvaire,  a 
Spaniard  of  good  family,  was  a  somewhat 
more  than  locally  famous  collector  of  all 
that  was  rare  and  original  and  beautiful 
in  porcelain  and  faience,  and  his  rooms 
were  at  once  the  delight  and  the  despair 
of  all  who  were  smitten  with  this  elegant 
mania.  More  than  this,  his  house  was  a 
social  centre  for  the  Spanish  colony  in 
Paris ;  and  the  writer  will  never  forget  the 
sweet  summer  Sundays  spent  in  the  fine 
old  garden  in  the  company  of  meii  and 
women  who  seemed  to  reflect  in  tone,  in 
attitude,  in  manner,  and  in  style  of  conver- 
sation, that  old-world  politeness  and  bril- 
liancy and  courtesy  which  many  Englishmen 
are  apt  to  believe  existed  nowhere  but  in 
the  great  French  salons  before  the  Bevp- 
lution. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  the  advance  of 
Germany  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 
*  The  priceless  collection  of  porcelain  was 
carefully  packed  in  the  cellars,  the  house 
ahut  up,  and  the  family  withdrew  into 
Paris,  and  there  they  remained  until  the 
storm  was  over. 

The  last  devastating  fires  lit  by  the 
Communists  in  Paris  were  still  smoulder- 
ing when  the  writer^  who  was  living  at 
Cbantilly,  by  the  condescending  permis- 
sion of  the  officers  of  the  Prussian  Augusta 
regiment,  went  into  Paris  and  from  Paris 
to  St.  Cloud. 

I  had  seen  plenty  of  the  track  of  war  by 
this  time,  but  never  to  sach  fulness  as 
when  I  stepped  ashore  at  St.  Cloud. 
Scrambling,  tumbling,  climbing  over  heaps 
of  ruins,  I  made  my  way  through  an 
utterly  silent  and  solitary  world  along 
what  I  guessed  was  the  route  to  the  old 
house — or  rather  to  the  site  of  it.  The 
four  walls  remained,  nothing  more.  Shells 
and  flimes  had  done  their  work  but  too 
well  The  beautiful  garden  was  a  howling 
waste;  the  terrace  was  scarcely  to  be 
traced. 

Amongst  the  chaos  of  rubbish  I  sought 
a  memento  of  old  times  j  and  this  little 
broszd  candlestick  top  was  all  I  could  find. 
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I  learned  afterwards  that  the  Germans 
had  occupied  ttie  villa,  bat  had  been 
shelled  out  by  Mont  Yal^rieni  and  that 
the  collection  of  porcelain  was  found  un- 
touched in  the  cellarsi  although  not  a 
bottle  of  wine  had  escaped. 

Pleasanter  recollections  are  called  up  by 
a  massive  rosary  with  crucifix  attached. 
This  came  from  Mont  Saint  Mlche)|  and  is 
a  memento  of  a  walking  tour  in  Nor- 
mandy. We  could  walk  m  those  days,  as 
the  record  of  our  itinerary  testifies.  We 
were  not  particular  where  we  slept  or 
what  we  ate  and  drank,  and  the  vision  is 
still  fresh  of  sunlit  roads  windine  through 
a  picturesque  country  of  orchard  and  pas- 
ture,  of  quaint  old  towns  with  fine 
churches  and  rich  in  "bits"  for  the 
sketch-book,  of  odd  little  wayside  innS|  of 
market-places  crowded  with  picturesque 
buyers  and  sellers,  and  of  a  cheery,  kindly 
people,  amongst  whom  it  was  a  real  plea- 
sure to  be  a  stranger. 

Of  the  sundry  relics  dotted  about  pass- 
ing notes  will  suffice.  Here  is  a  fir- done 
brought  from  that  historic  spot  at  Ooncord 
Bridge,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
where  was  fired  the  ''shot  heard  round 
the  world,"  and  where  a  plain  slab  let  into 
the  rough  stone  waU,  which  bounds  the 
domain  of  Hawthorne's  Old  Manse,  records 
the  ''grave  of  British  soldiers." 

Here  a  pair  of  mocassins,  worked  by 
Indians  of  a  tribe  wilh  an  unpronounce- 
able much  less  writable  name,  recalls  a 
midwinter  visit  to  Niagara,  and  the  ex- 
periences of  life  with  the  thermometer  at 
twelve  degrees  below  zero.  Here  a  variety 
of  fligs  and  emblems  recall  the  excitement 
of  a  Presidential  Election  in  the  United 
States. 

A  small  trophy  consisting  of  a  wire- 
gauze  mask,  a  long-handled  tin  shovel,  and 
a  fool's  cap  and  bells,  is  a  memento  of  a 
certain  carnival  at  Nice,  when,  during  the 
best  part  of  a  day,  a  party  of  usually 
sedate  and  presumably  sane  Englishmen 
and  women  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Confetti,  and  wound  up  with  a  wild 
arm-inarm  dance,  somewhat  of  the  Carmag- 
nole type,  up  Uie  Avenue  de  la  Sare. 
Of  course  there  are  pipes  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  and  shapes — ^from  the  massive  German 
porcelain  with  its  three  feet  of  stem  to  an 
old  English  four-inch  clay,  which  was 
found  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  at  Streat- 
ham  —  including  Chinese  opiumi  pipes, 
Japanese  pipes,  hubble-bubbles,  hookahs, 
Italian  terra-cottas,  Indian,  "  cum  multls 
aliis."    Here  we  bring  our  rapid  survey  to 


a  close,  although  we  have  not  alluded  to 
one-half  of  the  objects  accumulated  in 
what  may  fairly  be  called  a  Travellers' 
Smoking-Boom,  inasmuch  as  their  interest 
is  personal  rather  than  general. 


"TOOZEY." 


North-east  Essex  1  The  very  name  is 
suffgestive  of  the  flat,  the  commonplace, 
and  the  utterly  monotonous.  However,  we 
managed  to  extract  some  little  enjoyment 
from  the  scene  as  we  went  jog-trotting 
along  one  fine  clear  day  from  Frinton-on- 
Sea  to  St.  Ojyth's.  The  said  jog-trotting 
was  necessitated,  I  suppose,  by  our  steed 
being  probably  Essex  raised,  and  therefore 
as  free  from  any  form  of  excitement  as 
the  character  of  the  scenery,  or  of  the 
inhabitants  themselvea 

On  the  one  side  of  our  sandy  road  lay 
flat,  far-reaching  stretches  of  marshy 
pasture-land,  divided  here  and  there  by 
feathery  lines  of  tall  fen  grasses ;  on  the 
other,  green  meadows  and  brown  harvest 
fields  swept  outwards  to  the  sea.  The 
hedgerow  was  well-nigh  covered  with 
brambles  and  blackberries,  the  latter  in  all 
stages  of  colour,  from  the  pink  flowers  to 
the  ripe,  purple  berries ;  then  thare  was  a 
brave  show  of  scarlet  "hips  and  hawsj' 
and  here  and  there  a  gleaming  Ibe  of 
yellow  toad-fldx,  a  dump  of  white  campion, 
or  a  group  of  red  poppiea 

The  chief  feature  of  the  way  was  the 
little  wooden  houses — much  more  warm 
and  comfortable,  we  were  told,  than  the 
ordinary  brick  or  plaster  cottage — with 
their  cheery-looking  front  gardens,  bright 
with  dahlias  pink,  dahlias  red,  and  all  the 
mixed  and  striped  varieties  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  cultivator.  Dahlia  glories, 
however,  always  mind  one  of  on-coming 
autumn,  and  we  found  further  signs  of  the 
season  in  hints  of  red  and  yellow  among 
the  bramble  leaves ;  the  cornfields,  too,  had 
become  stubble,  much  to  the  ^delight  of 
the  numerous  sheep  and  black  pigs  there 
disporting  themselves  in  diligent  search  for 
stray  ears  of  com — energetic  gleaners, 
those,  and  free  from  unpleasant  calculation 
of  ways  and  means,  too  prolonged  pota- 
tions, and  other  evils  to  which  their  tjwc- 
legged  betters  are  prone. 

Presently  we  passed  through  the  old- 
fashioned  village  of  Great  Glacton,  and 
then,  as  we  neared  St  Oiyth's,  there 
appeared  an  inexplicable  blaze  of  colour — 
no  ordinary  roadside  greens  and  browns. 
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but  loDg  stripes  of  brilliant  blues,  dull 
parples,  bright  pinks,  and  startling  reds, 
relieved  bj  squares  of  green  in  all  its 
various  tones,  and,  squandered  amongst  it 
all  in  grand  profusion,  shining  lines  of 
yellow,  orange,  and  golden-brown.  ,This 
was  the  flower  farm  of  a  well-known  firm 
of  London  seedsmen. 

At  last  we  found  ourselves  at  St  Osy  th's, 
or,  as  the  inhabitants  prefer  to  call  it, 
**  Too29y,"  aiid  stopped  to  buy  the  neces- 
sary tickets  to  "  view  the  Priory."  These 
were  to  be  had,  at  the  modest  sum  of  six- 
pence each,  at  the  "  Bed  Lion,"  where,  as 
the  guide-book  points  out,  there  is  *'a 
carved  lion  couchant  over  the  swinging 
sign,'*  and  a  most  dejected,  dark -red 
genUeman  he  is,  evidently  suffering  from 
a  bad  attack  of  toothache,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  attitude  of  his  fore-paw 
and  the  severity  of  his  countenance. 

We  were  soon  waiting  admission  at  the 
Priory  gate,  armed  with  a  Lancaster 
camera,  but  the  lady  of  the  lodge  seemed 
accustomed  to  such  imprudence  and  pro- 
hibited its  further  entrance,  so  we  had 
to  content  ourselves  with  taking  an  outside 
view  of  the  gateway,  a  very  handsome 
late  Norman  structure  of  hewn  stone  and 
flint,  according  to  the  ever-present  guide- 
book. 

Once  inside,  and  having  duly  admired 
the  house  —  an  irregular-looking  pile  of 
buildings  of  various  dates — we  wandered 
throuffh  the  old-fashioned  gardens  to  the 
chape).  This  has  been  lately  restored, 
and  is  used  daily  by  the  "sisters''  and 
others  living  at  the  home  of  rest,  es- 
tablished by  the  present  owner  of  the 
Priory. 

At  every  turn  one  is  gteeted  by  remains 
of  old  work,  some  Tudoresque,  some  thir- 
teenth century,  some  Norman,  and  some 
reputed  to  be  Soman.  We  ascended  the 
tower,  and  looked  across  to  the  sea, 
wondering,  as  one  will  wonder,  how  many 
before  us  had  watched  that  same  sea,  had 
looked,  perhaps,  for  coming  friend  or 
foreignfoe— for  St.  Osyth's  hius  seen  many 
troublous  times  from  the  day  when 
its  saintly  founder  was  murdered  by  the 
invading  Dane,  till  the  time  when  it  was 
plundered  and  ravaged  by  an  "unruly 
mob  of  schismatics"  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Of  course  there  are  dungeons  belonging 
to  the  building — ^gmesome,  noisome  cells 
stretching  along  underground  to  the  beach 
below;  but  now  happily  blocked  up. 
There  is  also  a  ghost;   and  this  is  Its 


history:  ''The  Danes,  under  Inguar  and 
Hubba,  landing  from  a  creek  close  by,  and 
hunting  for  prey  and  plunder,  found  the 
Lady  Oayth  at  the  fountain  and  cut  off 
her  head.  When  the  head  flrst  rolled 
from  the  shoulders  at  the  stroke  of  the 
cruel  Dane,  she  picked  it  up  tenderly 
with  her  hands  and  carried  it  to  the 
church  of  Sdnt  Peter  and  Saint  Paul ;  but 
the  door  was  shut,  so  she  knocked  at  it 
with  her  blood-stained  hands,  and  then 
fell  prostrate — dead."  And  now,  on  each 
anniversary  of  her  death-day,  at  the  witch- 
ing hour  of  twelve,  Saint  Oi^th  walks 
again — head  in  hand.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  meet  some  one  who  has  seen  her, 
and  to  learn  if  ghosts  are  able  to  speak  in 
this  curious  and  anomalous  position.  Our 
guide,  however,  could  not  help  us;  she 
only  knew  that  there  was  a  general  in- 
clination to  keep  to  the  more  freqaentsd 
paths  as  night  came  on,  and  that  there 
was  one  old  man  who  steadily  refused  to 
go  through  the  old  tower  even  in  twilight. 

From  the  Priory  we  went  across  to  the ' 
church — being  met  at  the  door  by  the 
vergeress,  who  deeply  lamented  our  being 
just  too  late  for  the  harvest  festiviS 
decorations,  which  decorations,  according 
to  her  aceoiint,  must  have  been  quite  as 
well  worth  visiting  as  the  Priory  itself. 
There  were  left,  however,  traces  of  an  arch 
of  greenery,  ornamented  by  small  coloured 
candles  of  the  Christmas-tree  type ;  also  a 
wonderful  banner  adorned  with  horns  of 
plenty — in  gold  paper — and  a  scythe — ^in 
silver  ditto — and  so  we  were  able  to 
console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
possibly  the  other  and  ordinary  attractions 
of  the  church  might  prove  even  more 
satisfactory. 

Oar  first  impression  of  the  interior  was, 
however,  decidedly  depressing — ^vide,  a 
wide  nave  filled  on  either  side  with  very 
light-coloured,  old-fashioned,  high-backed 
pews,  decorated  here  and  there  by  what  at 
first  sight  looked  to  be  milliners'  blocks, 
but  wUch,  on  further  enquiry,  turned  out 
to  be  stands  for  the  necessary  evening  oil- 
lamps. 

Bound  each  pillar  is  an  ordinary  hat- 
rack,  affording  every  accommodation  for 
high  hats,  low  hats,  overcoats,  and  possibly 
umbrellas;  we  noticed  further  two  old- 
fashioned  square  pews,  one — an  heirloom 
of  the  D'Arcy  tamHj — ^roofed  in  so  as  to 
present  the  idea  of  an  ancient  dismembered 
coach.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
church  is  the  altar  rail,  formed  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe — an  exact  copy 
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of  the  shape  of  the  old  oak  rafl,  not  so 
very  long  taken  away. 

On  eiuier  side  of  the  altar  is  a  massiye 
scolptored  monnment  representing  a 
former  owner  of  the  Priory,  and  all 
around  the  chancel  is  painted-^ob,  that 
one  shonld  live  to  tell  it! — a  short 
edition,  about  three  feet  high,  of  the 
favourite  red  velvet  dramatic  curtain  on 
an  equally  imaginary  brass  rod.  Some 
fine  modem  stained  glass  has,  however, 
been  added  to  the  chancel,  and  the 
arcbseologist  will  be  interested  in  a  low 
side  window,  a  "  squint,"  and  other  relics 
of  ancient  date. 

One  might,  indeed,  spend  hours  most 
pleasantly  and  profitably  in  the  precincts 
of  St.  Osyth's;  the  village  itself  has  a 
thoroughly  old-world  air  about  it,  as 
though  the  influence  of  bygone  ages  were 
still  breathed  out  from  the  Priory  walls, 
and  rash  and  bold  would  he  be  who 
ventured  the  latest  improvements  in  things, 
mundane  or  spiritual,  under  shadow  of 
those  two  ancient  landmarks,  the  church  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  and  the  Priory 
of  St.  Oayth.  Indeed,  we  fancy,  it  might 
not  have  been  so  very  long  ago  since  the 
good  people,  before  going  to  bed,  '<did  rake 
up  the  fire,  make  a  cross  in  the  ashes,  and 
pray  to  God  and  Saint  Osyth  to  deliver 
them  from  fire  and  water,  and  all  mis- 
adventure." And  so  we  turned  homewards, 
in  the  evening  light,  amid  the  white  mist 
rising  from  the  rush-lined  marshes,  ponder- 
ing on  the  days  of  old  so  picturesquely 
present  with  us,  and  convinced  that  in  the 
flats  of  North-east  Essex  may  be  found 
beauty,  interest,  and  pleasure. 

MARA. 

A  STORY   IN   EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 

* 

CHAPTER  VII. 

For  the  next  hour  Desmond  Blake  lay 
alone  with  no  companion  save  his  own 
sad  thoughts.  He  knew  that  in  all 
probability  he  would  never  live  to  see  the 
sun  rise  again ;  he  knew — none  better — the 
fierce,  implacable  hatred  of  these  men  who 
had  plotted  against  him;  yet  he  gave 
hardly  a  passing  thought  to  the  danger 
which  would  have  paralysed  moat  men — 
his  mind  was  with  his  wife. 

Memory  took  him  back  to  the  time 
when  he  first  saw  her,  pictured  to  him 
the  country  church,  and  that  fair,  lovely 
face  which  he  had  loved  at  first  sight. 
He  thought  of  the  days  that  followed, 


when  he  had  hardly  realised  himself  what 
she  was  to  him ;  he  saw  again  that  scene 
by  the  riverside  when  he  had  avowed  his 
love  for  her. 

He  lived  for  the  second  time  through 
the  delirious  joy  of  his  engagement  and 
early  manied  life,  the  trust  and  faith  in 
his  wife,  the  love  he  had  lavished  upon 
her,  to  be  repaid  by  an  occasional  kiss,  a 
sweet  word  carelessly  spoken.  Yet  how 
well  she  had  acted  affection  for  him  !  So 
well,  that  now  the  whole  crushing  truth  had 
come  upon  him,  he  was  thanlLfol  to  think 
that  it  would  all  be  over  soon,,that  in  a  short 
time  he  would  be  past  all  human  sorrow. 

Pat  came  at  ten  o'clock,  with  angry  re- 
monstrances on  his  lips  at  his  master's  de- 
termination to  get  up ;  but  Desmond  would 
listen  to  nothhig.  The  dressing  was  a 
long  process,  for  he  nearly  fainted  twice 
from  exhaustion ;  but  at  last  Pat  helped 
him  downstairs  to  the  drawing-room.  He 
fell  into  a  half  slumber  there,  and  the 
clock  had  struck  twelve  before  he  was 
roused  by  a  noise  from  outside,  a  dull, 
heavy  tramp,  tramp,  and,  the  low  murmur 
of  many  voices.  He  listened  with  a  smile 
on  his  face  as  the  tramp  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  it  stopped  outside  the  hall  door. 
Just  then  Warden  came  into  the  room. 

<<  Did  you  hear  t  "  he  asked  hoarsely. 

' '  Tes,  I  heard.  There  are  a  good  many  of 
them.  How  many  policemen  have  you  got)" 

"  Twenty-two.  Ob,  Blake,  give  it  up  ! 
Give  it  up !     It  might  not  hurt  you  if  yon 

were  in  health ;  but  now Any  blow 

will  be  almost  fatal  to  you." 

Blake  rose,  and  the  two  men  stood  face 
to  face. 

'*  A  week  ago,''  he  said  slowly,  **  I  would 
have  taken  your  advice,  perhaps,  though  it 
would  have  gone  sorely  against  the  grain 
to  shirk  any  fight.    Bat  for  my  wife's  sake 

I  might  have  tried  to  keep  safe.   Now 

Warden,  yon  must  know  how  I  loved  her ; 
you  must  know  that,  after  learning  what  I 
have  to-day,  I  don't  care  to  live.  So  don't 
say  any  more,  only  do  your  best  to  show 
these  fellows  what  fighting  means." 

"  One  thing  I  must  ask,  Blake.  Will  yon 
forgive  me — will  you  shakehands  withme  9 " 

Desmond  held  out  his  hand  and  gripped 
the  other's  closely. 

'*  I  do  forgive  everything.  You  will  see 
her  again.  Will  you  tell  her  so — tell  her 
that  I  love  her  to  the  last  1  And  my  mother 
— I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  her ;  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  her  again.  Warden,  they 
will  have  that  door  in  3  don't  open  it  till  I 
come.    Leave  me  for  one  moment." 
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He  took  up  a  portrait  from  the  mantel- 
piece— a  large,  diBtinct  likenese  of  Mara, 
that  gave  back  her  wonder! al  beauty  with 
almost  living  reality — and  looked  at  it 
lingeringly  till  the  limpid,  hazel  eyes 
seemed  to  meet  his  with  the  old  bewitch- 
ing smile  that  he  knew  so  well  How  he 
loved  her,  loved  her  even  now,  when  she 
had  deceived  him,  forsaken  him,  in  his 
hour  of  danger  left  him  to  a  death  which 
she  might  have  averted  1 

The  great  hall  door  was  echoing  to  the 
fierce  blows  of  the  enraged  mob  outside  it. 
They  had  tried  to  unlock  it  with  skeleton 
keys,  but  in  vain,  and  they  were  beating 
upon  it  wildly  in  their  ungovernable  fury, 
when  there  was  a  sound  within  of  the 
bolts  being  withdrawa  Involuntarily  the 
men  nearest  it  fell  back  as  it  opened  slowly, 
and  Desmond  Blake  stepped  out  and  faced 
them,  while  close  at  his  side  Warden  stood, 
and  behind  were  the  band  of  policemen. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence — 
dense,  dead  silence — while  all  thoc(e  wild, 
glaring,  bloodshot  eyes  were  riveted  on 
the  tall  figure  who  stood  on  the  steps 
above  them  unmoved. 

**Boy0,"  he  said  quietly,  ^'  what  do  you 
come  here  for  1  And  why  do  you  try  to 
force  into  my  house  1  When  did  Desmond 
Blake  ever  refuse  himself  to  any  one  t " 

No  one  answered,  and  he  went  on  : 

''You  want  to  speak  to  me,  I  suppose. 
I  am  ready  to  listen/' 

A  hoarse  cry  came  from  the  crowd. 

''We  want  your  life,  Desmond  Blaka 
Yon  have  hunted  us  down  long  enough, 
and  now  your  time  is  come." 

"  Yon  want  my  life  1  Hunted  you  down  1 
Yea,  I  have  hunted  you  down  and  brought 
you  to  bay,  some  of  you,"  cried  the  deep, 
clear  voice  that  every  man  heard  distinctly. 
I'  Yon  want  to  kill  me,  you  say !  I  am 
ready  to  die,  for  my  work  among  you  is 
fiidahed.  You  thought  that  in  bringing 
me  near  death,  three  weeks  ago,  you 
would  put  an  end  to  my  work  and  so 
escape  from  the  hangman — ^those  of  yon 
who  deserve  his  offices.  Fools  1  The 
work  is  done ;  my  last  evidence  is  com- 
plete against  the  murderers  I  have  been 
seeking.  The  papers  are  by  now  in  Dublin 
Oastle,  and  before  long  those  of  yon  who 
did  that  foul  deed  will  swing  for  it" 

There  was  a  low,  muffled  roar,  as  of 
wild  animals  preparing  to  spring,  when 
suddenly  a  cry  rent  the  air — a  cry  of 
despair,  remorse,  surprise — which  came 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  emerged  from 


behind  a  tree — where  he  had  been  half 
carelessly  listening  to  what  had  passed — to 
an  open  space,  where  he  could  see  clearly 
the  face  of  the  man  who  stood  on  the  steps. 

"  Stop  !  Stop  1  Boys,  for  the  love  of 
Heaven,  stop  1    Oh,  Heaven  1  save  him  ! " 

He  sprang  forward  wildly,  but  his  way 
was  stopped,  and  he  was  thrown  down. 

Blake  laughed  aloud,  a  honrible,  mocking 
laugh  that  drove  his  listeners  to  frenzy. 

"  Yon  want  my  life !  Gome  and  take 
it,  then  1  Cowards  !  devils !  fiends  1  You 
shall  pay  a  heavy  reckoning  for  it !  Oh, 
Heaven " 

He  was  down — struck  full  on  the  temple 
by  a  cruel,  sharp  stone,  as  the  wild  mob 
sprang  at  him,  while  Warden  and  the  band 
of  policemen  threw  themselves  upon  the 
mad,  fighting  throng  of  human  beings,  who 
struggled  and  tore  at  each  other,  hand  to 
hand,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

And  the  moon  shone  down  its  clear, 
cold  light  upon  that  scene  of  bloodshed, 
and  lit  up  ^th  an  unearthly  radiance  the 
noble  head  of  the  man  who  lay  on  the  top 
of  the  stone  steps,  while  some  one  bent 
over  him,  trying  in  vain  to  restore  the 
consciousness  that  seemed  to  have  fled  for 
ever.  It  was  he  who  had  uttered  that 
passionate  cry  of  warning  just  before  the 
frenzy  of  the  mob  had  reached  its  height ; 
the  man  whom  Mara  had  overheard  that 
very  morning  plotting  the  devil's  work 
that  had  just  been  done,  whose  voice  had 
puzzled  her  by  its  likeness  to  her  husband's; 
and  his  still  handsome  face  was  fall  of 
horror  and  remorse. 

«  Desmond  1"  he  muttered.  ''Demie, 
my  boy,  the  little  lad  I  was  once  so  fond 
of.  I  might  have  known  by  the  name 
Desmond,  yet  I  never  guessed  !  My  poor 
boy  1  I  might  have  saved  him,  and  I  have 
helped  to  kill  him  1 " 

Still  he  stayed  on  there,  never  noticing 
that  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the  struggle 
died  away  gradually,  till  a  rough  hand 
was  laid  on  hb  shoulder. 

''Have  ye  not  done  enough  to-night, 
without  robbing  him  ? " 

He  started  to  his  feet,  and  looked 
round.  Several  policemen  were  there, 
their  faces  and  hands  stained  with  blood, 
their  clothes  torn,  while  with  them  stood 
their  captives,  handcufifs  on  their  wrists, 
their  downcast  faces  haggard  and  fearful. 
The  fight  was  over  I 

I'  Bobbing  him ! "  he  cried  wildly.  "  I 
would  have  given  my  life  to  save  him. 
Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy  1    And  he  Is  dead  1 " 
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Warden  came  oat  of  their  midst,  and 
bent  over  Blake's  unconscioas  form. 

'*  He  is  no^  dead  1 "  he  said  quietly. 
"  Tiro  of  you  carry  him  to  his  room,  and 
send  for  a  doctor  at  once.'' 

The  man  grasped  his  arm  fiercely. 

**  Kot  dead  !  **  he  cried.  **  Are  yon 
deceiving  me  t    Is  he  not  dead  t " 

**  He  is  not  dead  now,  bat "  and 

Warden  stopped,  then  gazed  carioasly  at 
his  questioner.  ''  But  what  do  you  ask  for  ? 
You  are  one  of  those  cowardly  devils  who 
have  done  it." 

'^  I  came  here  meaning  to  kill  him ;  I 
have  plotted  against  him,  never  knowing 
who  he  was ;  bat  when  I  saw  him  I  knew, 
and  I  would  have  died  instead,  gladly. 
You  ask  me  why  I  show  so  much  interest  in 
him.  I  tell  you  I  am  his  father — his  father, 
and  I  have  plotted  to  murder  him  1 " 

*'  His  fdther  1 "  Warden  echoed.  ''  Then 
Heaven  forgive  vou  1  You  are  telling  me 
the  truth  9"  with  a  searching  glance. 
*'Yes,  I  see  you  are.  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you  now ;  I  must  go  to  Blake — and  you 
must  go  to  prison  with  the  rest." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  held  out  his 
wrists  in  silence  for  the  handcaffa,  and 
submitted  to  be  led  away,  while  Warden 
went  slowly  and  sadly  to  the  room  which 
he  feared  Blake  would  never  leave  alive 
again. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
and  Mrs.  0*Hara  rapidly  passed  through 
the  down-trodden  garden  and  up  the  stone 
steps  where  still  some  blood-stains  >howed 
themselves.  As  she  opened  the  door  the 
doctor  was  coming  downstairs. 

"  How  is  he  1 "  she  questioned  eagerly. 
''Is  he  conscious)'' 

"  He  is  conscious,"  he  answered  gravely, 
<*  but  he  is  sinking  fast." 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  with  a 
shudder. 

**  There  is  no  hope,  then  t " 

"  I  fear  not,"  and  the  doctor  sighed  as 
he  spoke. 

She  left  him  and  hurried  upstairs  to 
her  son's  room.  Warden  was  with  him, 
but  he  went  away  on  her  entrance,  and 
mother  and  son  were  alone. 

Desmond  looked  up  with  a  smile  as  she 
sat  down  beside  him. 

*'  Has  the  doctor  told  you  t " 

"Yes.  Oh,  Demie,  my  boy,  to  think 
that  you  should  die  like  this,  so  young, 
with  the  best  part  of  your  life  before  you  ! 
It "  ' 


*<Hu8h,  mother,  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing !  I  don't  want  to  live ;  I  would  rather 
die.  There,  you  must  not  ask  me  why.  Only 
don't  be  very  sorry  for  me  j  I  am  perfectly 
content.    Where  have  you  been  now  % " 

Mrs.  O'Hara  looked  at  him  steadily. 

''I  have  been  to  the  prison.  Oh, 
Demie,  I  have  something  so  strange  to 
tell  you,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it ! " 

"To  the  prison  I"  he  echoed.  **Qut 
what  for  9   Whom  have  you  been  to  see  9" 

"I  have  been  to  see  one  of  the  men 
who  was  arrested  here  last  night,"  she 
said,  bending  down  and  taking  his  hand 
as  she  spoke.  "  Some  one  who  was  once 
very  dear  to  me.  Oh,  Demie,  it  is  so  awful  I 
He  was  concerned  in  the  plot  against  you, 
never  knowing  who  you  were " 

"  But  his  name  ?  Who  is  he ) "  cried 
Desmond. 

"My  husband — your  father,  Demie  1" 
she  said  wildly,  as  he  dropped  her  hand, 
and  the  old  look  of  hatred  that  she  knew 
so  well  came  on  his  face.  "You  shall 
listen  to  me.  You  shall  hear  what  I 
have  to  tell  you  1 " 

Desmond  laughed  bitterly. 

"Yes,  I  must  listen  1  And  you  have 
been  to  see  him,  have  pitied  him,  and  sym- 
pathised with  him ;  and,  after  all,  he  is  one 
of  those  who  have  brought  me  to  this  1 " 

"  He  had  no  hand  in  harming  you.  He 
tried  to  stop  them  when  he  recognised  you, 
even  after  all  these  years,  as  his  son.  He 
is  nearly  mad  from  remorse  and  grief  at 
having  been  connected  ever  so  slightly 
with  this  horrible  plot.  Oh,  Desmond, 
have  mercy  1  He  will  be  hung,  as  the 
others  will,  if  yon  do  not  save  him ! " 

"  Save  him !  I  have  only  a  few  more 
hours  to  live ;  how  could  I  save  him  9  And 
he  deserves  to  be  hung;  why  should  I  con- 
cern myself  about  him?  Mother,  mother, 
how  can  you  love  him  stQl  t  Look  at  his 
conduct  to  you,  his  desertion  of  us,  the  life 
he  has  led,  must  have  led,  to  be  mixed  up 
with  these  men  1 " 

"  I  know,  I  know  1 "  she  sobbed.  "  And 
yet,  Demie,  he  is  my  husband,  and  I  love 
him  even  now.  Demie,  he  is  sorry,  he  is 
repentant !  As  you  are  dying,  as  you  hope 
to  go  to  heaven,  give  him  back  to  me  now  1 
There  must  be  some  way." 

Desmond  lay  silently  thinking,  and  ex- 
hausted too.  His  strength  was  ebbing 
fast,  he  could  hardly  concentrate  his 
thoughts  on  what  his  mother  was  saying. 

"As  I  hope  to  go  to  heaven,"  he  re- 
peated dreamily.  "Mother,  I  will  help 
you.    What  can  I  do  9 " 
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She  looked  at  him  as  if  doabting  whether 
he  really  meant  it. 

<<Toa  wilir'  she  said.  '<0b,  Damie, 
thank  Heaven  1  Yoa  forgive  him  now, 
you  hare  pat  adde  the  old  hatred  % " 

'*I  will  put  it  aside/'  he  said  with  a 
smile.  "Give  me  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
pencili  and  then  raise  me  up." 

Qaickly  she  brought  them,  and  then 
watched  with  a  fierce  pain  at  her  heart 
the  difficulty  with  which  those  once  strong 
fingers  traced  the  few  words : 

''I  declare  that  the  man  Desmond 
0*Hara,  at  present  detained  in  prison 
charged  with  having  aided  in  the  attack 
made  upon  me  last  night,  is  innocent  of 
that  charge.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to 
save  my  life.  I  request  that  he  shall  be  at 
once  set  free.        .  <'  Desmond  Blake/' 

The  pencil  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  lay 
back  on  his  pillows  and  gave  her  the  paper. 

'<  There,  that  is  all  I  can  do.  I  thhik— 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  enough.  Are  you 
satisfied  now,  mother  ?  How  strange  it 
seems,  does  it  not,  that  I,  who  have  hated 
him  ell  these  years  so  bitterly,  should  now 
be  the  only  man  who  can  save  him,  if  not 
from  deaUi|  from  imprisonment?  Go  to 
him  now,  mother,  give  that  paper  to  the 
first  official  you  see,  and  tell  him  that  it  is 
to  be  attended  to  immediately.  I  know 
yon  will  not  be  at  rest  till  he  is  free.'' 

<'  But  you,"  she  said.  '*  I  cannot  leave 
you,  Demie." 

"  Never  mind  about  me,"  said  Desmond 
with  a  smile.  "  I  shall  be  here  when  you 
come  back." 

She  rose  doubtfully,  love  for  her  husband 
and  love  for  her  son  struggling  in  her  mind. 
But  Desmond's  smile  reassured  her. 

<<  I  shall  not  be  long,  then."  She  hesi- 
tated, and  then  went  on:  ''Won't  you 
send  him  a  message,  Demie?  If  only  you 
knew  how  grieved  he  is  1  Just  that  you 
forgive  him  1 " 

"Tes,  tell  hbn  that,"  said  Desmond, 
''that  I  forgive  him.  Now  go,  mother. 
Good-bye.    Come  back  to  me  soon." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  she  re  entered 
the  house,  breathless  from  her  haste,  tired, 
yet  with  a  feeling  of  glad  relief,  for  the 
husband  of  her  youth  was  given  back  to 
her,  and  even  her  grief  for  her  son  could 
not  stifle  the  joy  and  happiness  of  that 
reunion.  She  even  fancied,  in  her  new- 
bom  hope,  that  Desmond  might  not  be  so 
ill  as  Uiey  thought.  Doctors  were  not 
always  infallible;  surely  Desmond,  with 


his  splendid  health  and  constitution,  could 
not  die  as  they  predicted.  But  as  she 
came  into  the  hall  and  met  Warden  there, 
she  only  saw  that  he  looked  grave  and 
sorrowful 

She  clutched  his  arm  wildly. 

'<0h,  tell  me !  How  is  he]  Why  do 
you  look  like  that  t " 

"  He  is  dead ! "  Warden  answered  simply. 

Lite  that  night  Frank  Warden  came 
out  of  the  Longford  station  and  made  his 
way  rapidly  towards  Mara's  house.  Yes, 
she  was  there,  the  servants  told  him, 
in  the  drawing-room. 

The  door  was  open,  and  looking  in,  he 
saw  Mara  in  the  dim  lamplight.  She  held 
a  book  in  her  hand,  but  she  was  not  read- 
ing ;  her  eyes  were  gazing  away  into  space, 
and  her  face  looked  aged  and  worn  even 
in  the  short  time  since  he  had  seen  her. 

"Mara!"  he  said,  and  she  sprang  up 
and  came  towards  him  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise. 

"You  have  come,  then.  How  I  have 
longed  to  be  out  of  this  suspense  1  And 
now  I  dare  not  ask  you  what ^" 

"  You  will  not  be  startled  at  what  I  have 
to  tell  you,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  I  know  that 
I  need  not  with  you  strive  to  warn  and  pre- 
pare for  bad  news.    He  is  dead,  Mara  1 " 

A  cry  rang  through  the  room. 

"  Oh,  not  dead !  Frank,  I  thought  you 
would  save  himl  It  cannot  be  trnel 
Frank,  Frank,  don't  let  me  think  that  I 
am  his  murderess  1  Say  that  it  is  not  my 
fault — that  I  could  not  have  saved  him !" 

He  looked  down  at  her  unmoved ;  he 
was  judging  her  more  hardly  than  she 
deserved,  for  he  thought  that  her  grief 
was  all  a  splendid  piece  of  acting. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  your  remorse  comes 
so  late.  Mara,  you  have  had  no  hand  in 
his  death,  yet  morally,  if  n>t  actually, 
you  have  been  his  murderess!  I,  too, 
Heaven  forgive  me !  If  I  had  never  loved 
you,  Mara,  he  might  have  been  alive  now !'' 

He  paused  and  looked  at  her  j  she  had 
thrown  herself  on  the  sofa,  her  face  hidden 
in  her  handa  Then  a  rush  of  the  old 
chivalry  to  woman,  that  is  innate  in  every 
true  man,  cameover him.  Had  he  misjudged 
her  now ;  had  he  spoken  too  haishly  t  He 
went  up  to  her  and  knelt  by  her  side. 

"Mara,  we  have  both  erred,  bitterly 
erred.  This  awful  punishment  of  remorse 
comes  to  both  of  us  alike.  Forgive  me 
for  the  words  I  have  said  to  you ;  the  events 
of  this  last  horrible  day  and  night  have 
shaken  me  so  that  I  luurdly  know  what  I 
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say.  Mara,  there  may  be  peace  in  atore 
for  OB  yet.  Let  as  bear  this  burden  together, 
it  will  be  easier  than  alone/' 

Mara  lifted  her  head^  and  he  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

<'  No,"  she  said  sadly,  <'  that  can  never 
be,  Frank.  Happiness  nor  peace  either  can 
never  come  to  us  together.  You  are  sorry 
for  me  now  you  see  that  what  I  am 
suffering  now  is  almost  hard  enough 
punishment  for  what  I  have  done,  but  In 
years  to  come  you  would  think  of  the  past, 
and  you  would  curse  yourself  for  having 
married  such  as  I.  Listen  to  me,  Frank ; 
don't  stop  me  for  a  minute.  I  have  never 
loved  you ;  never,  not  even  when  I  came 
to  you  yesterday  at  the  peril  of  my  good 
name;  I  never  loved  my  husband.  I 
married  him  because  I  was  poor,  and  saw 
no  chance  of  marrying  any  one  better  j  I 
came  to  you  yesterday,  I  have  feigned 
to  be  in  love  with  you  all  along — because 
you  are  rich.  Oh,  Frank,  I  see  now,  when 
it  is  too  late,  what  my  life  has  been,  and 
what  I  might  have  made  it  1  Do  you 
wonder  that  the  knowledge  is  almo&t 
crushing  me  1 '' 

Warden  was  silent  at  first,  and  then  he 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

'[  You  are  right,"  he  said.  "  I  do  not 
believe  that  happiness  eould  ever  come  to 
us  together.  I  will  leave  you — and  yet — 
Mara,  I  never  loved  you  as  I  do  at  tliis 
moment!  Now,  when  your  past  life, 
your  character,  your  faults,  are  bare  before 
me,  I  love  you  better  than  I  ever  did !  I 
would  forgive  the  faults,  I  would  forget 
the  past,  if  you  were  my  wife  1" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No.  That  past  will  ever  haunt  us 
both.  Frank,  don't  let  us  prolong  this 
scene,  it  is  only  pain  to  both  of  us.  Go ! 
leave  me,  and  pray  to  heaven  that  we  may 
never  meet  again  1 " 

He  held  both  her  hands,  he  looked 
down  with  a  last  long  look  at  her  lovely, 
sorrowful  face,  and  then  wifJi  a  sudden 
impulse,  he  framed  it  in  his  hands  and 
kissed  it  for  the  last  time. 

"  Good-bye  1 "  and  the  next  moment  she 
was  alone,  while  Frank  Warden  went  out 
into  the  starlit  night,  knowing  well  that 
in  all  human  probability,  his  path  in  life 
would  never  again  cross  that  of  the  woman 
he  had  just  left.    With  all  her  faults. 


with  hardly  a  true  feeling  or  noble 
impulse  in  her  nature,  Mara  yet  had  one 
supreme  attribute  which  many  better 
women  lack— the  power  of  gaining  and 
holding  till  death  the  hearts  of  the  men 
who  loved  her. 

EPILOGUE. 

A  LARGE  ship  dropped  slowly  away  from 
the  Belfast  Docks  and  out  to  sea.  Its 
passengers  were  talking  and  laughing, 
forming  into  merry  groups,  making  friends 
with  each  other  even  at  this  early  stage  of 
the  voyage,  and  apart  from  the  rest,  lean- 
ing over  the  vessel's  side  with  their  eyes 
on  the  receding  shore,  were  two  people,  a 
man  with  a  face  still  handsome  in  spite 
of  its  lines  and  haggardnese,  and  a  woman 
in  deep  mourning. 

What  were  they  leaving  behind  them, 
that  they  looked  back  at  the  shore  so  long 
and  so  fixedly  %  They  had  neither  friencU 
nor  kindred,  neither  hopes  nor  interests  in 
the  old  world ;  the  one  thing  that  bound 
them  to  it^  where  the  thoughts  of  both 
were  now,  was  a  grave  far  away  in  Kerry, 
bearing  the  name,  "  Desmond  Blake." 

The  ship  travelled  on,  the  shore  grew 
faint  and  misty,  and  as  its  last  outline 
faded  those  two  turned  away  with  a  sigb. 
Let  them  go — ^go  on  to  that  New  World 
before  them,  there  to  seek  for,  and  per- 
chance to  find,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Wherever  they  may  be,  even  though 
that  lonely^grave  is  forsaken  and  neglected, 
they  will  never  forget  Desmond  Bli^e. 

Now    Ready.    Price    Sixpence. 
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HISS  LATIMER  OF  BRTANS. 

By  ELEANOR  0.  PRICE. 
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CHAPTER  XXVU.     NEW  SITUATIOMS. 

"  Herb  f  on  sre,  old  boy  I  I  thought 
yon  were  lort." 

Lney  Thorne  itood  at  the  door  and  thai 
woloomed  her  brother  Geoffrey  comfog 
alowly  In  the  doik  throogh  the  gatdeD, 

"  So  I  am  1 "  he  mattered,  and  was  going 
straight  Into  the  hooae;  bat  she  caught 
him  in  the  doorway.  He  looked  past  ber 
Into  the  light,  whieh  thone  on  hia  face  and 
showed  It  dreamy  and  atiange,  rather  like 
that  of  a  man  who  is  walking  in  his  sleep. 

The  two  collieB  lying  en  the  hearth 
looked  np  and  piloked  their  ears ;  one  gave 
a  alight  growl,  the  other  moved  bis  tail. 
Perceiving  that  this  was  no  bnilness  of 
theirs,  they  lay  down  ^idn  in  the  fire- 
light, and  righed  contentedly.  Mr.  Thome 
wu  asleep  in  his  ohfJr ;  Frank  wu  not  In 
the  rbom. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Geoff!  You  have 
f onnd  ont  aomettdng  1 "  said  Lacy,  and 
pntUtig  her  two  hands  on  his  shooldera, 
she  pnshad  him  back  on  the  pavement. 
"Teu  me  here.  Father  is  asleep.  You 
don't  mean  to  say " 

"  Don't  bother  1    What  do  yon  mean  1 " 

"  Yon  have  fonnd  out  something  1 "  Lncy 
rflpeated.  "Who  told  yon  I  Mr.  Oan- 
tiUont  If  a  tnie,  anyhow,  from  your 
feof." 

No,  I  have  fonnd  cat  nothfng.  I  did 
not  mention  it  bo  Mr,  Oantillon.  How 
can  yon  say  it  la  true  I  Yon  are  as  bad  as 
Stokes  Umself.  Let  ma  oome  hi.  I  must 
speak  to  my  fiAher." 
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"  Not  till  you  have  told  me  what  ia  the 
matter,"  said  Lucy  positively, 

She  pnihed  him  farther  from  the  door, 
and  puUed  It  gently  after  her.  They  stood 
together  in  the  garden,  bat  it  was  not 
dark,  for  the  large  window  threw  a  aqaare 
of  ruddy  light  upon  the  damp  pavement 
and  duaky  rose-bnshea. 

"  Where  hare  you  been  all  this  time  t 
Have  yon  seen  the  Eeetor — oi  Captain 
Kngent }  What  have  you  done  1  Why 
do  you  look  like  that  I  Have  yon  aeen  a 
^ost,  or  what  has  bappened  to  yoni 
What  hare  yon  heard  t  Anewer  me  tUa 
moment,  Geoffrey," 

Her  brother  laughed,  and  with  a  violent 
effort  palled  himself  together.  In  hla 
shadowy  walk  through  the  fields  and  the 
dark  plantaUons,  all  that  had  happened  at 
Chuiiih  Comer  had  begun  to  feel  like  a 
bad  dream.  Almost  directly  after  his 
patting  with  Maggie,  the  whole  story 
seemed  unreal.  No  reaion,  surely,  could 
hare  beeo  strong  enough  to  take  Ua  life 
from  him  and  give  It  into  the  hands  of 
that  girl.  It  could  not  be  trae ;  the  change 
waa  too  Btiddea  and  too  great.  Now  Lney's 
voice,  and  the  dutch  of  her  hands,  tamed 
the  numbneaa  of  diabelief  Into  tolerably 
sharp  pain.  But  Geoffrey  knew  at  the  eame 
time  that  he  mnit  inevitably  take  the  eon- 
sequence  of  hie  own  actions,  snd  begin  at 
once  to  lire  the  life  ho  had  chosen.  He 
muat  be  loyal  to  Maggie  now ;  md  it  was 
better  to  tell  Lucy  at  onca  The  whole 
tiiiog  wonld  seem  easier,  perbiqM,  when  it 
was  openly  talked  abont  He  did  not 
realise,  of  coniae — men  never  do — vhat 
the  news  would  be  to  his  alater. 

I'll  tell  you  one  thing,"  be  taid,  "  and 
that  will  anawer  all  your  questiona.  Yon 
told  me  what  to  do  with  that  rose—don't 
yon  remember  t    Well,  I've  donrlt." 
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'iToa  have  done  iti  What  fn  the 
world  do  you  mean  1 " 

Laey  trembled.  She  looked  at  hh  coat, 
and  saw  even  in  that  dimneas  that  the  rose 
was  not  there. 

<(Toa  mean,  G^ff "  she  said,  her 

voice  falling  oddly. 

**  Well,  1  know  yon  only  meant  it  for 
chaff,  bat  I  thought  it  over,  and  it  seemed 
the  best  thing.  Don't  yoa  see,  it  makes 
all  safe,  and  pleases  everybody.  There, 
yoa  iHll  keep  mv  secret,  and  everybody  else 
will  think  it  qaite  natural,  jast  as  old  Mr. 
Farrant  doef,  and  my  father  will,  I  dare 
say.  And  you'll  be  good  to  her,  Lucy — 
she  has  had  a  worried  sort  of  life ;  I  said  I 
would  try  to  make  her  happy.  It  will  be 
better  for  her  than  being  left  out  in  the 
cold.    Perhaps  (he  thought  so  herself." 

«  Oh,  Geoff  I    Geoff  I  ^ 

"  Don't  you  see,  it  settles  everything," 
he  said,  turning  away.  "All  must  go 
straight  now.  And  look  here,  let  us 
never  allude  to  that  again,  even  between 
ourselves.  This  will  stop  everythbg,  and 
silence  everybody.  No  one  will  quite 
understand,  except  you,  and  you  have  got 
to  keep  the  secret,  and  be  good  to  her. 
That's  all." 

"  And  enough  too,"  said  Lucy  very  low. 
**  Stop  everything  1  Then  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  stopped  1 " 

"I  did  not  say  so,"  he  replied  quickly. 
'*No,  I  don't  believe  it.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  reasons  without  that." 

Lucy  was  silent. 

"  I  mu&t  tell  my  father,"  said  Geoffrey. 
"  Mr.  Farrant  wants  to  see  him." 

**  What  reasons — what  reasons  can  there 
be  1 "  hfs  sister  broke  out  passionately. 
« Why,  in  heaven's  name,  should  you 
throw  yourself  away  on  a  girl  utterly 
inferior  to  you,  when  you  don't  love  her,  and 
she  doesn't  love  you,  and  it  can  do  no  good 
to  anybody  on  earth  1  If  you  could  make 
me  understand  the  reasons — find  me  one 
single  good  one — I  might  be  able  to  bear 

it.    But  that  silly,  foolish,  conceited 

Ob,  Geoff,  Geoff !  It  is  simple  madness ! 
One  of  these  days,  mark  my  words,  you 
will  bitterly  repent  it.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  settled — that  you  have  asked 
her  this  afternoon,  and  she  has  said 
'yes'1" 

"  Tes,  it  is  all  settled,  so  what  is  the 


use- 


I 


**  Ob,  no  use — no  use  at  all  1  I  know 
that.  But  you  did  not  expect  me  to 
pretend  to  be  pleased,  did  you  1  Give  me 
a  good  reason;  that  b  all  I  ask." 


«  My  reasons  are  my  own  affair." 

"Oh,  of  course  they  are.  You  are 
rather  less  reasonable  now  than  when  you 
tore  off  abroad  after  Miss  Latimer's  en- 
gagement, and  when  I  thought  you  had 
taken  that  revolver  and  meant  to  shoot 
yourself.  Upon  my  word,  I  could  almost 
say  you  had  better  have  done  it.  Better 
die  than  live  like  a  fooL  My  belfef  is 
that  that  girl  has  got  into  some  awful 
scrape,  and  just  catches  at  you  to  help  her 
out  of  it." 

"  Then  your  belief  is  wrong.  You  are 
very  unfair,  Lucy." 

**  But  why  have  you  done  it  1  Why — 
why — why  1 " 

"  Answer  your  own  question,"  Geoffrey 
said,  after  a  minute's  pause.  "  However, 
most  people  who  know  Miss  Farrant  won't 
find  it  so  hard  to  understand,  luckQy forme." 

''It  depends  whether  they  know  yon," 
said  Lucy. 

They  had  moved  away  from  the  door, 
and  were  pacbg  up  and  down  the  flagged 
path  together,  tidkbg  in  low,  cau^ous 
tones.  Lucy  felt  strangely  as  if  some- 
thing was  choking  her;  but  to  her  tears 
were  almost  UDknowa 

"  Did  you  think  I  should  be  pleased  I  *' 
she  said  sharply,  after  Miother  ptdnful 
silence. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  thought  you  would 
be  good  to  me,  and  understand." 

Tlie  choking  became  worse;  to  Lucy's 
horror,  two  scalding  tears  rolled  down. 
Luckily  it  was  dark,  and  Geoffrey  could 
not  see. 

"'Understand!"  she  muttered  in  un- 
certain tones.  "  How  can  anybody  under- 
stand who  is  not  as  mad  and  foolish  as 
yourself  9  There — don't  speak  to  me.  I'm 
going  in.  Look,  father  is  awake ;  go  and 
talk  to  him.  Have  your  own  way,  fop^  I've 
done  with  you.  But,  Geoffrey,  if  you  have 
done  this  for  Miss  Latimer,  she  will  have 
a  weight  on  her  conscience  which  I  should 
not  care  to  carry.  This  means  the  out- 
and-out  ruin  of  your  life.  Shd  began  it, 
and  she  has  finished  it.  Surely  she  had 
everything  she  could  wish  or  want,  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  you  as  well." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that ! "  cried  Geoffrey, 
as  if  she  had  hurt  him. 

Lucy  went  into  the  house  without 
another  word.  She  dashed  across  the 
room  with  a  white  face,  and  Mr.  Thome, 
who  was  used  to  her  moods,  scarcely 
noticed  anything.  Geoffrey  followed  her 
quifctly  in,  and  began  at  once  in  deliberate 
tones,  standing  before  the  fire  : 


' 
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"  Father,  I  have  something  to  tell  yoa." 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  the 
next  day  Poppy  Latimer  was  reading  a 
letter  in  her  sitting-room  window.  She 
stood  with  her  back  to  the  door,  so 
absorbed  that  Arthur  opened  it,  walked 
lightly  across  the  room^  and  was  standing 
close  beside  her  before  she  was  aware  of 
his  presence.  Even  then  the  smile  with 
which  she  looked  np  was  not  all  for  him. 

<'  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said ;  bat  her  eyes 
were  dim,  and  a  tear  ran  saddenly  down 
and  fell  on  the  letter. 

"  What  is  there  to  be  glad  about  9  Ton 
don't  quite  look  as  if  you  were,"  said 
Ajrthur  caressingly. 

As  he  stood  close  to  her  shoulder,  his 
eyes  could  hardly  help  falling  on  the  sheet 
of  rather  childish  handwriting  which  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

" '  My  dearest  Poppy,' "  he  read  aloud. 
''What  infant  writes  to  you  in  that 
famiUar  style  1 " 

At  the  same  moment  his  eyes  idly 
followed  the  lines  a  little  further,  and  as 
they  did  so  his  face  changed.  A  flush 
stole  into  it  slowly,  and  he  bit  his  lips 
under  his  long  moustache.  For  an  instant 
he  looked  very  grave,  then  smiled,  and 
regained  his  composure. 

''You  can  read  it,  dear,"  said  Poppy. 
**  At  least,  I  suppose  the  child  only  meant 
it  for  me.  Do  you  see  1  It  is  from  Maggie 
— the  news  of  her  engagement  to  Geoffrey 
Thome." 

''  Well,  and  you  are  glad  1 "  said  Arthur. 

He  turned  away  and  sat  down  in  a 
comer  of  the  large  sofa  close  by,  half 
shadbg  his  face  with  his  hand  as  he 
leaned  on  the  cushions  and  looked  up  at 
Poppy. 

"  Oh,  yes,  very  glad.  The  letter  does 
not  seem — well,  not  quite  so  happy  as — as 
I  should  like  it  to  be.  But  she  would  not 
know  exactly  how  to  '  express  herself, 
perhaps.  She  seems  to-  imply  that  she 
has  been  rather  driven  into  it,  but  that  is 
impossible.  Her  grandfather  wished  it 
very  much,  I  know,  and  was  very  anxious 
about  her.  He  told  me  so.  I  don't  know 
why  she  should  say,  'I  thought  my  life 
was  in  my  own  hands,  but  I  find  it  is 
not.'  Rather  odd — ^rather  silly,  isn't  it) 
Gleo£frey  Thome  is  so  good  and  large- 
minded  ;  he  is  the  last  person  to  wish  to 
marry  her  against  her  wiU.  You  and  Aunt 
Fanny  were  right  about  him,  you  see, 
Arthur.  He  must  have  had  this  in  his 
head  for  some  time.  Well,  I  am  very  glad. 


But  I  wish  I  felt  quite  sure  that  they  care 
enough  for.  each  other." 

"He  cares,  you  may  be  sure,  or  why 
should  he  have  done  iti"  said  Arthur 
quietly.  "  She  will  be  all  right,  poor  little 
soul  Of  course  she  is  too  good  for  him ; 
but  things  right  themselves  in  time.  He 
is  a  clever  fellow,  by  Jove.  There's  the 
old  man's  money,  too.  Tou  had  better 
tell  him  that  his  luck  is  more  than  he 
deserves,  and  that  he  has  got  to  make  her 
happy  if  he  can." 

*'  I  don't  think  you  quite  appreciate  my 
friend  Geoffrey  Thorae..  Mr.  GAntillon 
likes  him  immensely,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  quite  appreciate  him.  I 
value  him  tremendously  high.  I  think 
him  much '  cleverer  than  Obto  does,  but 
I  think  he  will  bore  your  friend  to  tears." 

<'  Girls  are  not  so  easily  bored  as  that," 
said  Poppy;  and  she  could  not  at  all 
understand  why  Arthur  flung  himself 
back  on  the  sofa  cushions  and  burst  out 
laughing. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  of  course, 
that  he  would  quite  enter  into  all  her 
feeling  about  this  engagement  of  Maggie's. 
She  was  really  glad,  very  glad,  in  a  quiet, 
subdued  way.  Her  trust  in  Geoffrey  told 
her  that  she  need  have  no  more  anxiety 
about  the  girl  who  had  lately  become, 
simply  through  circumstances,  rather  more 
of  a  burden  than  a  happiness  in  her  life. 
Yet  the  tone  of  Maggie's  letter  made  her  a 
little  uneasy.  She  wondered  that  Maggie 
had  chosen  to  write,  rather  than  to  tell  her 
face  to  face.  In  fact,  now  that  the  lady  of 
Bryans  had  her  way  with  these  two 
vassals,  it  did  not  give  her  an  unmixed 
feeling  of  satisfaction.  Arthur's  opinion, 
of  course,  was  of  no  real  consequence.  He 
knew  both  of  them  so  slightly  that  he  could 
be  no  judge  of  the  future.  Yet  the  way  in 
which  the  news  had  strack  him  was  a  vague 
but  real  element  in  Poppy's  hardly  con- 
fessed uneasiness.  She  missed  the  sym- 
pathy which  had  till  now  been  so  freely 
given  to  all  her  plans  and  fancies,  successes 
and  disappointments. 

After  luncheon  they  went  out  for  a  stroll 
with  the  dogs,  and  Mrs.  !N'ugent  joined 
them.  Miss  Fanny  Latimer  having  driven 
off  alone  to  pay  a  tiresome  visit  in  the 
neighbourhood.  She  meant  to  call  at  the 
Rdctor's  door  and  tell  him  how  delighted 
she  was  with  the  latest  news,  finding  out 
at  the  same  time  whether  any  gratitude 
was  due  to  him.  This  she  rather  suspected, 
and  was  not  inclined  to  grudge  Um  his 
reward. 
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Am  the  others  loitered  down  the  ayenae 
Arthur  was  a  little  silent  and  langoid.  He 
complained  of  the  smell  of  the  de^l  leaves, 
shivered,  and  said  he  Iiated  November.  In 
fact,  Eogland  in  aatamn  and  winter  was 
unbearable. 

"  And  in  spring  1 "  said  his  mother. 

"Impossible  in  sprbg.  Oat  of  the 
question." 

Poppy  lifbed  her  eyes  and  laughed,  for 
she  thought  he  was  in  fan. 

"  Tou  will  like  it  when  you  are  stronger," 
she  said. 

**  Na    Can't  bear  the  cold,"  said  Arthnr. 

"Bat  hunting,  and  shooting — and 
Bkating." 

*'  My  dear  Poppy,  I  am  not  a  barbarian. 
So  sorry  for  your  salce." 

Mrs.  Nugent  interposed  with  a  laugh  and 
changed  the  subject,  Knowing  that  Arthur 
w^as  right  about  himself,  she  did  not  wish 
him  to  enlarge  on  his  humours  to  Poppy. 
She  would  find  out  enough  later  on.  And 
to-day  evenhis  mother  could  not  understand 
what  had  upset  Arthur's  usual  serenity. 
He  was  certainly  cross  and  discontented — 
more  so  even  than  he  had  been  in  London 
with  her,  though  he  did  not  show  it  so 
openly. 

But  Poppy  appeared  to  notice  nothing. 
Presently  she  said : 

<<Do  you  mind  my  leaving  you  for  a 
little  1  May  I,  Mrs.  Nugent,  as  you  have 
Arthur  1  I  want  to  go  and  see  Maggie, 
instead  of  writing  to  her.  It  will  be  nicer 
for  both  of  us,  I  think.'' 

''Certainly,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Nugent 
answered  quickly. 

"  Yes,  Poppy.  You  are  right,  as  usual," 
said  the  young  man.  "  We  can  go  with 
you  through  the  wood." 

"  And  the  dead  leaves^  dear  1 "  suggested 
his  mother :  a  remark  to  which  he  made 
no  reply. 

They  walked  rather  silently  through 
the  wood.  When  they  reached  the  gate 
into  the  lane,  Arthur  stepped  forward  to 
open  it,  and  Mrs.  Nugent  saw  an  extra- 
ordinary change  come  into  his  face.  He 
flushed  slightly,  his  eyes  seemed  to  darken 
and  flash,  and  the  discontented  look  which 
he  had  worn  for  the  last  hour  deepened  into 
something  very  like  a  scowl.  Mrs.  Nugent 
glanced  hastily  at  Poppy,  and  was  glad  to 
see  that  her  eyes  were  not,  as  usual, 
following  Arthur,  but  that  she  was  looking 
down  through  branches  and  Ibgering 
leaves  in  the  same  direction.  The  next 
instant  Mrs.  Nugent  saw  a  girl's  figure 
comiog  up  the  green  lane. 


Poppy  went  forward  at  once,  took  both 
Magrie's  hands,  and  kissed  her. 

*'  Were  you  coming  to  me,  dear  1 "  die 
said. 

Maggie  muttered  something  in  answer, 
hardly  looUng  up,  and  in  the  same  down- 
cast way  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Nugent 
and  Arthur. 

''Come  along,  mother,"  he  said,  and 
in  linswer  to  Poppy's  parting  smile  he 
lifted  his  hat  hurriedly  as  he  walked  away. 

Once  he  turned  round  and  looked  after 
the  two  girls  as  they  strolled  slowly  down 
the  lane,  Poppy  with  her  hand  on  Maggie's 
shoulder.  Then  he  began  to  whistle  gently 
as  he  followed  his  mother  along  the  road. 
Mrs.  Nugent  found  it  amusing  to  prolong 
her  walk  a  little;  she  was  tired  of  the 
wood  and  the  avenua 

"I'm  afraid  this  place  is  gettbg  rather 
cold  for  you,  Arthur,"  she  said,  after  a 
few  minutes'  silence. 

''Yes,  it's  a  beastly  climate,"  he 
answered  rather  absently. 

'<  When  are  Otto  and  Alice  coming  1  ^ 

"  On  Saturday." 

**  And  do  I  understand  that  the  others 
can't  come — ^your  friends,  I  mean  ?" 

*'  They  won't  come.  Lawson  evidently 
thinks  it  will  be  too  slow,  and  doesn't 
believe  in  the  shooting.  Scott  has  some 
stupid  reason  or  other.  But  Lawson  is  a 
wise  man.  It  would  be  slow,  I  can  tell 
you,  for  anybody  who  wasn't  going  to  be 
married  to  it.  Nothing  whatever  to  amuse 
anybody.     I'm  glad  they  won't  come." 

''  I  suppose  there  is  as  much  amusement 
as  in  other  country  places." 

"No;  I  don't  think  there  is." 

"My  dear  boy,  sometUng  is  a  little 
wron^    What  is  it  1 " 

"  Wrong !  I  don't  know  what  yon 
mean." 

"Arthur,  I  am  sure  Poppy  is  every- 
thing  " 

"Everything— ^and  a  great  deal  more." 

"  Then  you  don't  feel  so  weU,"  said  Mrs. 
Nugent,  not  quite  liking  the  tone  of  his 
last  words,  though  in  themselves  they 
were  unexceptionable. 

"  I  feel  jast  the  same.  There  is  nothing 
to  make  a  fuss  about.  Everything  is  jast 
the  same." 

Mrs.  Nugent  did  not  think  so,  but  she 
walked  a  little  way  in  silence.  At  last 
she  said : 

"  Do  you  dislike  that  gbrl  very  much, 
Arthur  1  Has  dear  Poppy  bored  you  with 
her  at  all  1  It  will  be  all  right  now  thai 
she  is  going  to  be  married." 
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''What  can  have  pat  that  into  yoar 
head?"  growled  Arthur,  in  a  very  much 
Grosser  tone  than  he  had  used  yet. 

''  Tour  face,  my  dear,  when  you  opened 
the  gate  and  saw  her  coming.  Tou 
frowned  and  looked  furious." 
Arthur  tried  to  laugh  at  this. 
**  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  always  study- 
ing my  face,"  he  said.  "Was  Poppy  looking 
at  me  tool" 

«  No,  I  don't  think  she  was." 
"It    doesn't    matter,"    he    said,    "for 
Poppy  is  not  subject  to  fancies.'^ 

"She  is  a  noble  creature,"  said  Mrs. 
Nugent  earnestly.  "It  was  not  exactly 
fancy  on  my  part,  however.  You  don't 
know  anything  against  the  girl  1 " 

"  I— nothing,  of  course.  Poppy  has  let 
herself  be  woixied,  but — it  will  be  all  right 
now,  as  you  say.  Frown  1  I  didn't  frown. 
Why  should  1 1  The  light  or  the  shadows 
must  have  deceived  you." 

He  spoke  uncomfortably ;  he  was  not  a 
very  good  actor,  and  his  mother  was  left 
with  a  haunting  sensation  of  discomfort,  a 
faint,  troublesome  suspicion  of  she  hardly 
knew  what.  It  was  not  weakened  by 
Arthur's  hurrying  on  to  say  that  he  sup- 
posed they  could  go  awav  when  Otto  and 
Alice  went,  even  if  they  had  to  come  back 
after  Christmas  for  a  time. 

"  I  suppose  we  must  do  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Nugent.  "  You  must,  at  least.  There  is 
this  idea  of  the  baU." 

"  That  may  come  to  nothing,"  he  said. 
''But  don't  say  anything  against  it  to 
Poppy,  because  she  rather  likes  the 
notion." 

They  had  turned  through  the  church- 
yard, and  were  walking  in  the  beech 
avenue  which  led  towards  Sutton  Bryans, 
when  they  suddenly  met  Geoffrey  Thome 
and  his  father,  striding  along  at  a  great 
pace  towards  the  vill^e.  Neither  they 
nor  the  Nugents  had  any  wish  to  stop 
and  speak,  passing  with  a  salutation  which 
was  cold  enough. 

''  The  artist  does  not  look  particularly 
happy,"  said  Mrs.  Nagent. 

"  Didn't  you  think  sol "  Arthur  answered 
indifferently.  *'  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
congratulated  him." 

"  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  wished  it." 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Bryans  Court 
garden  there  was  a  long  gravelled  terrace, 
with  large  red  pots  set  at  intervals,  and  a 
low  wall  half  covered  with  ivy.  It  was 
screened  from  the  rest  of  the  garden  by 
trees  and  box  hedges,  and  had  a  long  view 


of  its  own  down  the  slopes  of  the  park, 
away  to  distant  fields  that  rose  against  the 
sunset. 

Poppy's  tastes  were  so  much  more  active 
than  contemplative  that  she  had  never 
cared  to  spend  time  on  this  terrace,  though 
it  had  many  associations,  from  the  days 
when  she  used  to  drive  her  hoop  up  and 
down  it  to  those  when  her  mother,  in 
failing  health,  was  drawn  in  her  chair 
along  the  even  gravel.  Once  or  twice,  in 
the  early  days  of  Arthur's  visit,  Poppy  had 
walked  there  with  him.  But  he  seemed 
to  agree  with  her  in  preferring  more 
distant  wanderings,  ezplorings  of  the 
country  as  yet  so  unfamiliar.  And  some- 
how, though  Poppy  was  not  conscious  of  it, 
he  rather  resigned  himself  to  long  solitary 
taJks  with  her  than  sought  out  oppor- 
tunities for  them. 

But  when  she  came  back  that  afternoon 
from  the  visit  to  Maggie  Farrant,  she 
walked  away  to  the  terrace  and  paced 
up  and  down  there  in  a  rather  troubled 
and  bewildered  state  of  mind. 

There  could  not,  it  seemed,  be  a  more 
fortunate  woman,  or  one  who  had  her  own 
way  more  triumphantly.  From  this  high 
pomt  in  her  garden  die  could  look  on 
nothing  that  was  not  hers.  Not  only 
lands  and  trees,  but  hearts  were  hers  too. 
She  had  the  devotion  of  her  friends,  great 
and  small ;  she  was  to  marry  the  man  she 
would  have  chosen  out  of  the  world.  And 
yet  the  autumn  afternoon,  with  its  grey 
overshadowing  canopy,  and  that  band  of 
gold  in  the  west,  with  dark  purple  trees 
breaking  it^  where  the  sun  was  going  down 
— all  peaceful,  all  as  usual,  and  like  happy 
afternoons  before — seemed  to  have  brought 
a  new  sadness  to  Poppy  as  she  stood  alone 
on  her  terrace. 

She  had  come  back  from  Maggie  with  a 
conviction  that  troubled  her,  that  the  gbl 
was  not  as  happy  as  herself,  or  as  she 
ought  to  be.  Why,  then,  if  she  did  not 
care  for  him,  had  she  promised  to  marry 
Geoffrey  Thome  1 

Poppy  knew,  or  thought  she -knew,  that 
no  pressure  had  been  used  on  either  side. 
No  one,  she  felt  sure,  had  even  suggested 
the  idea  to  Greofirey ;  and  she  knew  old 
Mr.  Farrant  too  well  to  think  that,  with  all 
his  talk,  he  would  tyrannise  over  Maggie 
so  far.  Besides,  the  girl  had  far  too  much 
spirit  and  character  to  be  disposed  of  with- 
out her  own  wish  and  consent. 

Poppy  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  the 
girl  was  excitable,  and  that  she  ought  not 
to  liave  expected  her  to  be  quite  natural, 
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quite  like  her  own  childish,  afifectionate 
self,  in  the  first  hoars  of  her  engagement 

Another  thing  puzzled  her,  and  perhaps 
more  seriously  than  Maegie's  own  manner 
with  its  something  half  sad,  half  flighty. 
This  was  the  grave  stiffness  with  which 
Greofirey  Thome  had  behaved  when,  leaving 
his  father  with  Mr.  Farrant,  he  had  come 
down  to  Join  her  and  Maggie  in  the 
gardea  His  face  had  changed  at  sight  of 
her  j  his  whole  bearing  seemed  to  harden 
into  a  kind  of  obstinate  shyness.  He  was 
very  unlike  the  old  Geoflrey  of  Herzheim, 
or  the  friend  who  had  thrown  himself  for 
her  among  the  horses'  feet  in  Paris,  or  the 
eager  though  quiet  artist  who  had  worked 
for  her  at  Maggie's  pictura  Poppy  was 
not  at  all  accustomed  to  finding  herself  in 
the  way;  but  certainly  these  two,  who  were 
going  to  fulfil  one  of  her  greatest  wishes  by 
marrying  each  other,  had  managed  that 
afternoon  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
she  could  not  comfortably  breathe.  She 
had  left  them  very  soon,  conscious  of  a 
surprise  and  coldness  in  herself  which 
might  finally  have  been  betrayed  in  her 
manner. 

A  slight  flush  tinted  her  pale  cheeks  as 
she  thought  of  it,  and  the  statdiest  of  her 
ancestors  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of 
Porphyria,  as  she  stood  tiiere  on  the 
terrace  and  paid  for  her  generous  human 
nature,  as  such  people  often  do,  in  a  kind 
of  incredulous  disappointment,  angry  with 
herself  the  next  moment  for  unfairness. 
A  little  sharper  pain  came  with  the 
thought  that  this  was  a  thing  she  could 
hardly  talk  over  with  Arthur.  To  begin 
with,  her  impressions  were  too  vague  to 
be  talked  about  at  all  Then  she  would 
not  complain,  even  to  him,  of  those  two 
old  friends  of  hers.  Finally,  though  this 
could  hardly  be  confessed,  she  was  not  sure 
of  liis  sympathy.  He  had  been  strange 
to-day.  Testorday,  too,  there  had  been 
something  a  little  wrong — something  that 
gave  her  a  pang  of  fear.  Would  all  that  she 
could  give  him  be  always  enough  to  make 
him  happy  I  Then  she  smiled  at  her  own 
foolishness,  but  the  ''little  rift"  was  there. 

Then  came  a  voice  out  of  her  old  life, 
sweet  and  ringing,  and  it  called  "  Poppy, 
Poppy ! "  from  the  lawn  beyond  the  trees. 

She  started  with  surprise,  for  it  was 
Aunt  Fanny's  voice,  and  she  did  not 
expect  her  back  till  an  hour  later. 

*'  Here  I  am,"  she  cried,  and  she  hurried 
on  to  meet  the  little  lady,  who  came 
through  the  trees  with  a  face  all  smiles, 
and  a  happy,  nervous  manner. 


Ajs  Poppy  met  her  she  broke  into  a 
small  peal  of  laughter. 

<<  What  is  iti  Has  anything  happened  1 " 
said  the  girl. 

"  Kiss  me  first.  Oh,  Poppy,  Fm  younger 
than  you.  My  poor  child,  to  have  such 
news  twice  in  one  day  1  You  don't  want 
to  lose  me,  do  you  1 " 

''  Lose  you  1 "  repeated  Poppy,  tumbg 
pale. 

It  seemed  to  her  sad  mood,  just  then, 
that  Aunt  Fanny  was  all  she  had  left; 
but  she  gate  no  hint  of  this  feeling. 

*'I  came  first  to  you,"  said  her  aunt, 
holding  her  hand.  ''My  dear,  don't  be 
angry  with  me.  When  you  are  married  I 
shall  be  left  alone,  shan't  1 1  And  I  think 
this  time  it  would  be  lonely.  And  he  is 
such  a  dear — and  the  feeling  of  perfect 
trust — of  course  we  have  always  cared  for 
each  other,  only  so  many  things  have 
come  between  us  —  beautiful,  unsdfish 
things  on  his  part,  I  am  sure.  Say  you 
are  glad,  darling  1 " 

"  Mr.  Oantillon  1 " 

"Of  course,  dearest.  He  thinks  you 
must  have  seen  long  aga" 

i<  I  never  did,"  sighed  Poppy. 

There  was  a  cateh  in  her  breath,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth  of  this  dignified  woman,  she 
would  very  much  have  liked  to  throw  her 
arms  round  her  aunt's  neck  and  cry  on 
her  shoulder.  But  this  was  impossible, 
and  in  a  moment  she  was  herself  again. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Fan,  I  am  delighted,"  she 
said,  and  she  kissed  her  again  with  warm 
but  calm  affection.  "  Tes,  delighted.  He 
is  perfect,  and  the  wisest  and  the  luckiest 
man  1  Then  you  never  got  to  the 
Grahams  1  " 

«  My  dear,  I  am  ashamed  ! " 

<*  I  am  delighted." 

They  strolled  up  and  down  for  half  an 
hour,  while  the  gold  band  deepened  in 
colour,  and  the  world  glowed  wiUi  beauty 
before  darkness  settled  down.  There  were 
certainly  two  happy  people  in  the  world. 
Poppy  confessed  with  pleasure.  There 
was  no  ache  in  it,  for  the  marriage  would 
not  be  till  after  Poppy's  own. 

They  talked   till  Arthur's  tall,  slight 
figure  came  loitering  through  the  trees.   A  I 
Uttle  tired  with  his  walk,  a  little  bored  by  ■ 
his    mother's  remarks,  he    wm    looking 
lazily  for  Poppy. 

"  Don't  tell  him  just  yet,"  Miss  Fanny 
Latimer  whispered.  ''We  don't  want 
anybody  to  know  yet." 

Her  niece  half  unwillingly  said :  "  Very 
well" 
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I  THINK  that  the  most  inveterate  diner- 
oat  in  the  days  of  the  Regency,  and  of 
George  the  Fourth,  was  the  bird-like,  chir- 
ruping little  Bard  of  Erin,  Thomas  Moore. 
Fortunately  for  a  posterity  that  loves  to 
be  amused,  he  has  left  a  very  entertaining 
and  yet  faithful  record  of  the  dinners  he 
attended.  It  extends  over  a  wider  space 
of  years  than  I  can  hope  to  follow ;  and  as 
our  admirable  little  poet  was  always  on 
the  wing,  he  pecked  at  such  a  number  of 
different  dinner-tables  that  to  enumerate 
even  a  moderate  proportion  of  them  would 
be  impossible.  But  at  some  of  the  best  I 
will  glance,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  who  wants  either  the  leisure  or  the 
patience,  or  both,  to  wade  through  the 
eight  volumes  of  "Journal  and  Cor- 
respondence" so  indifferently  edited  by 
the  late  Earl  Russell. 

Sometimes  Moore  himself  was  host. 
Thus  he  writes :  *'Our  company  to  dinner: 
Lord  Granard,  Lady  Adelaide,  Lady  Caro- 
line, Lord  John  [Russell],  Luttrel,  Faza- 
kerley,  and  YiliamiL  The  day  very 
agreeable.  Luttrel  in  good  spirits,  and 
highly  amusing;  told  of  an  Irishman,  who, 
having  jumped  into  the  water  to  save  a 
man  from  drowning,  upon  receiving  six- 
pence from  the  person  as  a  reward  for  the 
service,  looked  first  at  the  sixpence,  then 
at  him,  and  at  last  exclaimed,  *  By  Jasus, 
I'm  over-paid  for  the  job.'  Lord  John 
told  us  that  Bolus  Smith  one  day,  in  con- 
versation with  Talleyrand,  having  brought 
in  somehow  the  beauty  of  his  mother, 
Talleyrand  said,  'C*6toit  done  votre  p^re 
qui  n'6toit  pas  bien'  (then  it  was  your 
father  who  was  uglj)." 

Dining  at  Bowood^  he  meets  with  Lords 
John  Russell,  Holland,  Thanet,  and  Trim- 
lestown ;  Baron  de  Foin,  Denon,  Luttrel, 
and  Ooncannen,  Some  good  stories  are 
told.  A  man  asked  another  to  come  and 
dine  off  boiled  beef  and  potatoes  with 
him.  «  That  I  will,"  says  the  other,  '*  and 
it's  rather  odd  it  should  be  exactly  the 
same  dinner  I  had  at  home  for  myself — 
barring  the  beef."  Denon  spoke  of  a  man 
who,  having  been  asked  repeatedly  to 
dinner  by  a  person  whom  he  knew  to  be 
but  a  shabby  Amphitryon,  went  at  last, 
and  found  the  dinner  so  meagre  and  bad 
that  he  did  not  get  a  bit  to  eat.  When 
the  dishes  were  removing  the  host  said  : 
'<  Well,  now  the  ice  is  broken,  I  suppose 
you  will  ask  me  to  dine  with  you  some 


day."  "Most  willingly."  "Name  your 
day,  then."  "  Aujourd'hui,  par  exemple," 
answered  the  dinnerless  guest. 

There  is  a  good  story  of  Lord  Justice 
Ellenborough  which  Moore  hears  when 
dining  with  Lord  Lansdowne  at  Bowood. 

Lord yawning  during  his  own  speech, 

Ellenborough  exclaimed:  "Come,  come, 
the  fellow  does  show  some  symptoms 
of  tast«»,  but  this  is  encroaching  on  our 
province." 

One  envies  Moore's  dining-out  powers, 
and  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  exer- 
cising them.  Let  us  take  a  single  fort- 
night and  muse  over  the  dinners  he  ate, 
ana  the  men  and  women  he  met,  and  the 
bon-mots  he  must  have  heard.  Thursday  at 
Lady  Donegal's ;  Friday  at  Rees',  the  pub* 
lisher's;  Saturday  at  the  Artists'  Benevolent 
Fund  along  with  the  poet  Campbell,  who 
was  also  a  pretty  good  diner-out ;  Sunday 
at  Lord  Listowel'sj  Monday  at  Lady 
Jersey's,  where  he  meets  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Earl  Grey,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  (Thackeray's  Marquis  of  Sbeyne)  ; 
Tuesday  Lord  Auckland's ;  Wednesday  at 
the  Literary  Fund;  Thursday  at  Lady 
DonegiJ's;  Friday  at  Longman's;  Satur- 
day at  Baring's;  Sunday  at  Shr  Francis 
Chantry  the  sculptor's;  Monday  at  Rogers's, 
where  he  meets  the  celebrated  vocalist. 
Miss  Stephens  (afterwards  Countess  of 
Essex),  and  the  art  patrons,  Sir  George 
Beaumont  and  Sir  George  Warrender; 
Tuesday  at  Lansdowne  House,  where  he 
meets  Sydney  Smith,  Agar  Ellis,  Lord  and 
Lady  Cawdor,  and  hears  Madame  Pasta 
sing ;  and  Wednesday  dines  alone  (for  the 
first  time)  at  Bedford  Coffee  Housa  Was 
ever  poet  so  petted  and  patronised  before  1 
Did  ever  poet  (except  in  imagination)  par- 
take of  so  much  good  cheer  1 

This  is  one  of  his  evenings :  "  Obliged 
to  dress  early  for  Lord  Belgrave's.  Lord 
Lansdowne  sent  his  carriage  for  me  at  ten 
minutes  before  five ;  when  I  came  to  take 
him  up  found  that  Lady  Lansdowne  could 
not  accompany  us,  her  sister  was  so  ilL 
Company  at  Lord  B.'s,  the  Cawdors,  Mr, 
Granville,  and  ourselves.  To  the  play, 
•  Paul  Pry '  [by  Poole] ;  very  amusing,  but 
had  heard  too  much  of  it :  many  <rf  our 
party  had  seen  it  before,  and  still  laughed 
heartily,  which  was  no  small  tribute. 
Came  away  after  the  play;  left  at  home 
by  the  Cawdors  and  sallied  out  again  for 
Mrs.  Shirley's  assembly;  heard  Isabella 
Houlton  play  her  wild  Spanish  airs,  and 
came  away  with  the  Wilsons^  who  set  me 
down  at  Lady  Jersey'«»,  where  I  did  little 
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more  than  make  my  bow,  and  then  set  off 
for  Mrs.  Goatts's  [formerly  Harriet  Mellon 
the. actress,  aftenrards  Dachess  of  St 
Alban's]  baJli  where  I  found  qaadriUes 
gobg  on  in  one  room,  and  Bndiam  and 
Miss  Stephens  singing  in  another." 

It  was  impossible  that  nnder  such  con- 
ditions Moore  conld  do  justice  to  his  poetic 
sifts,  and  accomplish  any  work  worthy  of 
unmortality.  He  frittered  away  his  time 
on  good  company  and  his  genias  on 
ephemeral  compositions  such  as  ''Lalla 
Bookh"  and  "The  Loves  of  the  Angels,"and 
hence  already  he  is  nearly  forgotten  j  the 
majority  even  of  his  songs,  'some  of  which 
are  exquisite  in  form  and  expression, 
ceasing  to  retain  a  place  in  the  memories 
of  men.  While  he  was  thus  flattering 
to  and  fro  in  the  world  of  fashion,  like  a 
bird  in  a  gilded  cage,  his  charming  wife, 
his  Bessy,  whom  he  really  loved  after  his 
manner,  was  left  at  home  in  doll  seclasion 
to  darn  her  children's  socks  and  struggle 
against  pecuniary  difficulties. 

On  one  occasion  Moore  dines  at  Agar 
Ellis's;  company.  Lord  and  Lady  Hare- 
wood  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  (rampant 
Tories),  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  and  Lady 
Clifton,  etc.  Sits  next  Sydney  Smith, 
and  opposite  Lord  Harewood  and  tiie 
Archbishop — an  odd  conjunction  of  signs. 
In  the  evening  Moore  sings  a  good  deu — 
he  had  a  small  but  sweet  voice,  capable  of 
great  expression,  and  accompanied  him- 
self with  much  taste — among  other  things, 
his  rebel  song,  ''  Oh,  where's  the  Slave ) " 
which  enables  the  incorrigible  Sydney 
to  poke  fun  at  the  Archbishop  as  turning, 
under  the  influence  of  Moore's  singing, 
into  a  rebel.  "But  it's  fast  subsiding," 
he  says;  "his  Grace  is  relapsing  into 
loyalty;  if  you  don't  sing  another  song 
you'll  lose  him."  As  Sydney  and  Moore 
go  home,  the  latter  remarLs  how  well 
and  good'humouredly  Ellis  had  mixed 
them  all  up  together,  and  Sydney  replies : 
"  Tliat's  the  great  use  of  a  good  conver- 
sational cook,  who  says  to  hJs  company, 
*  I'll  make  a  good  pudding  of  you ' ;  it's  no 
matter  what  you  come  into  the  bow),  you 
must  come  out  a  pudding.  'Dear  me,' 
says  one  of  the  ingredients,  <  wasn't  I  just 
now  an  egg)'  but  he  feels  the  batter 
sticking  to  him,"  eta,  etc.  There  cannot 
be  a  moment's  doubt  that  the  success  of  a 
dinner  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view 
depends  on  the  giver's  skill  as  a  host; 
on  the  dexterity  with  which  he  assorts  and 
blends  together  his  guests;  on  the  tact 
with  which  he  affords  each  an  opportunity 


of  scintillating  in  his  turn.  A  dinner  of 
stalled  herbs,  with  wise  and  witty  talk, 
felicitously  seasoned  and  genially  mixed, 
is  superior  to  the  high  feasts  of  a  GaiSme  or 
an  ude,  when  this  agreeable  accompani- 
ment is  wanting.  But  to  secure  such  a 
result,  not  only  must  the  host  understand 
his  duties,  he  must  limit  the  number  of 
his  guests.  The  rule  of  antiquity  was  not 
fewer  than  the  three  Graces,  nor  more  than 
the  nine  Muses;  but  perhaps  a  mean 
between  the  two  is  the  rule  of  perfection. 
Nowadays  our  dinners  are  spoiled  by  being 
overcrowded.  The  guests  expand  into  a 
mob— ft  multitude,  without  harmony  or 
order  —  and  conversation  becomes  im- 
possible. 

One  would  have  liked  to  be  a  guest 
at  the  dinner  at  Miss  White's,  at  which, 
besides  Moore,  Hallam  was  present, 
and  Sharpe,  and  Hobhouse,  and  Luttrel, 
and  Captains  (Sir  Francis)  Head  and 
Denham — the  latter  the  African  traveller. 
Afterwards  came  Sir  Walter  Scott,  his 
daughter,  and  the  Lockharts.  One  can 
fancy  how  brilliant  must  have  been  the 
play  of  fancy  and  of  wit ;  yet  Moore  pre- 
serves only  a  couple  of  bons-motSj  and 
both  by  Luttrel.  Head  was  describing  the 
use  of  the  lasso  in  catching  men  as  well  as 
animals.  Tes,  said  Luttrel,  the  first  syUable 
had  caught  many  a  man.  Eeference  was 
made  to  a  club  founded  by  a  Mr.  Ashe, 
and  somebody  remarked  that  a  son  of 
that  Ashe  was  then  chabman  of  it.  "  Still 
in  its  Ashes  live  their  wonted  fires," 
ejaculated  Luttrel. 

The  dietetic  vagaries  of  Lord  Byron 
are  sufficiently  weH  known.  They  were 
prompted  partly  by  an  exaggerated  dread 
of  corpulence;  partly  by  a  capricious 
temper ;  and  partly  by  a  miserable  vanity, 
for  even  in  the  matter  of  food  Bjron 
wished  to  show  that  he  was  not  as  other 
men.  The  first  time  he  dined  with  Moore 
and  Bogers,  at  the  table  of  the  latter,  his 
host  was  mortified  to  find  that  there  was 
nothing  his  noble  guest  could  eat  or  drink. 
He  asked  for  biscmts  and  soda-water,  but 
these  had  not  been  included  in  the  menu; 
and  eventually  he  made  his  dinner — and  a 
hearty  one — off  potatoes  and  vinegar.  It 
is  difficult  tb  believe  that  this  abstemious- 
ness, which  rivalled  that  of  the  old  her- 
mits of  the  "Thebaid,"  was  not  a  bit  of 
"play-acting."  As  much  may  be  said  of 
his  custom  at  his  Newstead  Abbey  dinners 
of  passing  round  among  his  guests,  when 
the  cloth  was  removed,  a  human  skull 
filled  with  Burgundy.   Was  it  for  the  same 
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purpose  as  that  of  the  Egyptians  when 
they  exhibited  a  skeleton  at  their  feasts  9 
Byron,  when  he  liked,  coold  relish  a  good 
dinner ;  and  his  fame  as  a  poet,  his  rank, 
and  the  adventitioas  romance  of  his  career, 
making  him  a  welcome  guest  in  London 
cirdesi  he  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
testing  the  skill  of  the  best  chefs  in  the 
metropolis. 

That  he  did  not  always  adhere  to  his 
anchorite  fare  he  himself  admits.  When 
at  Middleton,  the  Earl  of  Jersey's  seat, 
amongst  a  goodly  company  of  lords,  ladies, 
and  wits,  he  records  that :  *'  Chester,  the 
fox-hunter,  and  I  sweated  the  claret,  being 
the  only  two  who  did  so.  Chester,  who 
loves  Us  bottle,  and  had  no  notion  of 
meeting  a  bon  vivant  in  a  scribbler,  in 
making  my  eulogy  to  somebody  one  eren- 
ing,  summed  it  up  in,  'By  Heaven,  he 
drinks  like  a  man  r  Nobody  drank,  however, 
but  Chester  and  I.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
little  occasion,  for  we  swept  off  what  was 
on  the  table — a  most  splendid  board,  as 
may  be  supposed,  at  Jersey's — very  suffi- 
ciently. However,  we  '  carried  our  liquor 
discreetly,'  like  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine." 

At  Holland  House  Byron  was  a  frequent 
visitor;  at  Rogers's;  at  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's ;  at  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote's.  Once 
he  dined  with  Leigh  Hunt  in  Horsemonger 
Lane  Gaol,  where  that  accomplished  man 
of  letters  was  undergoing  imprisonment  for 
an  alleged  libel  on  the  Prince  Begent — *^  a 
fat  Adonis  of  forty."  The  other  guest  was 
Mitchell,  the  able  translator  of  Aristophanes. 
Dming  with  Lord  Holland,  in  St.  James's 
Square,  he  meets  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady 
Bomilly,  Lord  John  Bussell,  Granville 
Sharpe,  and  Francis  Homer.  ''  Holland's 
society,"  he  writes,  "is  very  good;  you 
always  see  some  one  or  other  m  it  worth 
knowing.  S  buffed  myself  with  sturgeon, 
and  exceeded  in  champagne  and  wine  in 
general,  but  not  to  confusion  of  head. 
When  I  do  dine,  I  gorge  like  an  Arab  or  a 
boa  snake,  on  fish  and  vegetables,  but  no 
meat."  Lastly,  he  tells  of  a  dinner  at 
Kogers's,  where  he  meets  Madame  de  Staei, 
Mackintosh,  Sheridan,  Payne  Knight,  and 
Erskine. 

Sogers,  the  binker-poet,  to  whom  I  have 
already  made  allusion,  figured  more  con- 
spicuously as  au  Amphitryon  than  as  a 
diner-out,  though  in  the  latter  capacity  he 
was  by  no  means  undistinguished.  For 
upwards  of  half  a  century  he  lived  at 
Twenty-two,  St.  James's  Place,  where  all 
tiiat  art  and  wealth  could  do  to  surround 


its  owner  with  the  refinements  of  life 
had  been  done.  ''I  never,"  says  Proctor, 
''saw  any  house  so  tastefully  fitted  up 
and  decorated.  Everything  was  good  of 
its  kind,  and  in  good  order."  *'The 
furniture,"  says  Macaulay,  ''has  been 
selected  with  a  delicacy  of  taste  quite 
unique.  The  moat  remarkable  object  in  the 
dining-room,"  he  adds,  '*  is  a  cast  of  Pope, 
taken  after  death  by  Boubilliac."  Bogers's 
breakfasts  were  memorable  events  for 
those  who  partook  of  them — happy  hours 
to  be  treasured  up  among  the  pleasures  of 
memory.  ''His  breakfast  -  table,"  says 
Proctor,  "was  perfect  in  all  respects. 
There  was  not  too  much  of  anything ;  not 
even  too  much  welcome,  yet  no  lack  of 
it."  As  warm  an  eulogy  might  well  have 
been  pronounced  on  his  dinner-table,  which 
was  distinguished  by  a,faBtidious  delicacy 
and  fine  taste  previously  almost  unknown 
to  our  English  cuisine.  I  think  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  Bogers's  example  did 
much  to  purge  our  English  dinners  of  their 
exceeding  coarseness,  and  to  popularise  a 
more  refined,  a  lighter,  and  a  more  whole- 
some method  of  cookery  than  had  formerly 
prevailed. 

As  all  the  celebrities  of  the  half-century 
met,  at  some  time  or  another,  round  Bogers's 
splendid  board,  from  Byron  to  Browning, 
from  Sydney  Smith  to  Washington  Irving, 
from  Sheridan  to  Lytton  Bdwer,  one  can 
fancy  what  brilliant  displays  of  wit  and 
wisdom  it  must  have  witnessed!  How 
delightful  must  have  been  the  intellectual 
tourney,  with  the  collision  of  quick  imagi- 
nation?, and  the  thrust^  parry,  and  return 
of  well-equipped  minds!  Flashes  of  epi- 
gram, critical  judgements,  close-reasoned 
arguments,  happily  told  stories,  the  apt 
quotation — all  these  blended  in  the  spark- 
ling stream  of  conversation  which  flowed 
with  such  spontaneous  fulness!  Oar  modem 
ana  and  anecdote  books  are  more  than  half 
filled  wi!ih  the  good  things  gathered  up  at 
Bogers's  table.  As  for  instance:  Bogers 
having  had  candles  placed  all  round  the 
dining-room,  and  high  up,  in  order  to 
show  off  the  pictures,  he  asked  Sydney 
Smith  how  he  liked  the  plan. 

*^  Not  at  all,"  he  replied ;  «  above  there 
is  a  blazd  of  light,  and  below,  nothing  but 
darkness  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

Again:  Bogers  happened  to  ask  Ma- 
caulay what  he  thought  of  Miss  Harriet 
Marthieau's  wonderful  cure  by  mesmerism. 

<'  Oh;  it's  all  my  eye  and  Hetty  Martbi- 
eau ! "  was  the  smiling  answer. 

Sydney  Smith — a  frequent  and  always 
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a  welcome  visitor  at  Holland  House — was 
an  incorrigible  diner-oat,  and  his  geniality, 
good-natnre,  sonnd  sense,  and  ready  hu- 
monr,  made  him  a  delightful  companion 
everywhere.  A  dinner-table  was  nardly 
complete  without  the  author  of  '*  Peter 
Plvmley's Letters" — the  bold  and  amusing 
Edinbnrgh  Beviewer,  the  practical,  broad- 
minded  clergyman,  who  was  too  rational 
a  Christian  not  to  enjoy  in  decent  mode- 
ration the  good  things  of  this  life,  while 
sincerely  believing  in  the  good  thhigs  of 
another.  His  accumulative  humour,  which, 
when  it  seized  on  a  ludicrous  subject,  could 
not  rest  until  it  had  piled  upon  it  jest  after 
jest,  as  its  various  aspects  presented  them- 
selves, was  never  more  fertile  or  spon- 
taneous than  at  a  friend's  hospitable  board. 
He  was  ali  enormous  talker,  and  in  this 
respect  might  fairly  be  pitted  against 
Macaulay,  to  whom  he  once  said : 

''  Now,  Macaulay,  when  I  am  gone,  you'll 
be  sorry  that  you  never  heard  me  speak." 

Bishop  Blomfield  —  of  London  —  had 
been  invited  to  a  dinner,  but  at  the  last 
moment  sent  a  note  of  excuse,  on  the  plea 
that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  where- 
upon Sydney  remarked — remembering, 
perhaps.  Goldsmith's  "Eegy  on  a  Mad 
Dog  " — after  hearing  the  note  read  : 

*'  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  the 
dog's  account  of  the  affair  1 " 

It  was  at  a  dinner  that,  the  conversation 
turning  on  a  recent  project  to  make  bread 
from  sawdust,  he  said,  people  would  soon 
have  sprigs  coming  out  of  them.  Young 
ladies,  in  dressing  for  a  ball,  would  say : 

<'  Mamma,  I'm  beginning  to  sprout  1 " 

It  was  at  a  dinner  that,  when  some  one 
mentioned  the  approaching  marriage  of  a 
young  Scotchman  to  an  Irish  widow,  double 
his  age  and  of  formidable  dimensions,  he 
burst  out : 

<*  Going  to  marry  her  !  Impossible  ! 
You  mean  a  part  of  her.  He  could  not 
marry  her  all  himself.  It  would  be  a  case, 
not  of  bigamy,  but  of  trigamy.  The 
neighbourhood  or  the  magistrates  should 
interfere.  One  man  marry  her !  It  is 
monstrous.  They  might  people  a  colony 
with  her  j  or  give  an  assembly  with  her; 
or,  perhaps,  take  your  morning's  walk 
round  her,  always,  provided  there  were  fre- 
quent resting-places,  and  you  were  in  rude 
health.  I  once  was  rash  enough  to  try 
walking  round  her  before  breakfast,  but 
only  got  half-way,  and  gave  it  up  ex- 
hausted. Or,  you  might  read  the  Biot 
Act  and  disperse  her ;  in  short,  you  might 
do  anything  but  marry  her." 


**  Most  London  dinners/'  he  remarked, 
on  one  occasion,  "  evaporate  in  whispers  to 
one's  next-door  neighbour.  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  speak  a  word  to  mine,  but 
fire  across  the  table;  though  I  broke  it 
once  when  I  heard  a  lady,  who  sat  next 
me,  in  a  sweet  voice  say,  *  No  gravy,  sir.' 
I  had  never  seen  her  before,  but  I  turned 
suddenly  round  and  said :  'Madam,  I  have 
been  looking  for  a  person  who  disliked 
gravy  all  my  life;  let  us  swear  eternal 
friendship.'*  She  looked  astonished,  but 
took  the  oath,  and,  what  is  better,  kept 
it." 

We  shall  not  do  amiss,  I  think,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  the  "Diary,  Bemi- 
nificences,  and  Correspondence  of  Henry 
Grabbe  Bobinson,  Barrister-at-Law,"  who 
was  as  confirmed  a  diner-out  as  Tom 
Moore,  but  in  a  narrower  and  more  serious 
circle.  He  will  assist  us,  however,  to  look 
in  at  the  dinner-tables  of  some  notable 

Eersonages,  and  extend  our  view  of  the 
osts  and  guests  of  English  society  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  present  century.  I 
Bobinson  was  the  friend  of  Goleridge  and 
Wordsworth  :  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and 
many  acquirements,  with  a  sincere  love  of 
letters  and  a  great  reverence  for  great  men. 
When  at  Coruna,  in  1808,  he  fell  in 
with  the  noble  famOy  of  Holland  House, 
of  whom  the  reader  has  already  seen  some- 
thing.! I  think  his  description,  therefore, 
will  not  be  without  interest  for  us : 

"  Lady  Holland,  with  her  stately  figure 
and  grand  demeanour ;  my  lord,  vdth  his 
countenance  of  bonhommie  and  intelli- 
gence ;  a  lad,  said  to  be  the  second  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  [John]  Bussell; 
and  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  heard  called, 
satirically,  Lady  Holland's  atheist,  a  Mr. 
Allen,  but  better  known  as  an  elegant 
scholar  and  Edinburgh  Beviewer." 

He  records  a  remarkable  dinner  at 
Madame  de  Stael's,  when  the  company 
included  William  Godwin,  Gavan,  Bobert 
Adam^  the  diplomatist,  and  Lady  Mackin- 
tosh. The  hostess  spoke  freely  of  Napoleon, 
who,  we  know,  also  spoke  freely  of  her. 
She  had  been  introduced  to  him  during  his 
career  of  Italian  victory;  and  when  he 
affected  "princely  airs,"  and  spoke  aa  if 
he  conferred  honour  on  those  he  addressed 
by  merely  speaking  to  them,  she  took 
pleasure  in  being  rud&    He  said  to  her 

*  Sydney  borrowed  the  phrase  from  Canning's 
burlesque  of  "The  Hovers/'  in  the  "Anti- 
Jacobin." 

t  All  the  Yeab  Round.  Third  Series.  Vol. 
vi.,  p.  209, 
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that  he  did  not  think  women  ahonld  write 
books.  She  saavely  replied:  <'It  is  not 
eyery  woman  who  can  gain  distinction  by 
an  alliance  with  a  General  Bonaparte/' 
To  Madame  de  Condoroet,  the  widow  of 
the  philosopher,  who  was  a  woman  of 
ability,  he  said:  ''I  do  not  like  women 
who  meddle  with  politics."  <'Ah,  mon 
G^Q^ral,"  she  answered,  "as  long  as  you 
men  take  a  fancy  to  cat  off  our  heads  now 
and  then,  we  are  interested  in  knowing 
why  you  did  it." 

Oa  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  to  Prince  Leopold, 
Bobinson  dined  in  the  Hall  with  his 
brother  barristera.  Each  mess  of  four  was 
allowed  aa  extra  bottle  of  wine  and  a 
goose. 

A  dinner  of  the  Poets.  He  dines  one 
day  at  a  Mr.  Mmkhouse's,  the  party  con- 
sisting of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
Moore,  and  Bogers.  ''Five  poets,"  says 
Bobinson,  ''ofyery  unequal  worth  and  most 
disproportionate  popularity,  whom  the 
public  probably  would  arrange  in  a  dif- 
ferent order.  During  this  afternoon, 
Coleridge  alone  displayed  any  of  his 
peculiar  talent.  I  have  not  for  years  seen 
him  in  such  excellent  health  and  with  so 
fine  a  flow  of  spirits.  His  discourse  was 
addressed  chiefly  to  Wordsworth,  on  points 
of  metaphysical  criticism,  Bogers  occasion- 
ally interposing  a  remark.  The  only  one 
of  the  poets  who  seemed  not  to  enjoy  him- 
self, was  Moore.  Ha  was  very  attentive  to 
Ooleridge,  but  seemed  to  relish  L'lmb, 
next  to  whom  he  was  placed.  .  .  .  Lamb 
was  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind ;  and  I  can 
still  recall  to  my  mind  the  look  and  tone 
with  which  he  addressed  Moore,  when 
he  could  not  articulate  very  distinctly: 
'  Mister  Moore,  will  you  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  with  me  1 '  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  hobnobbing.  Then  he  went  on  : 
*  Mister  Moore,  till  now  I  have  always  felt 
an  antipathy  for  you ;  but  now  that  I  have 
seen  you  I  shall  like  you  ever  after.'  Some 
years  after  I  mentioned  this  to  Moore. 
He  recollected  the  fact,  but  not  Lamb's 
amusbg  manner.  Moore's  talent  was  of 
another  sort.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
the  most  brilliant  man  of  his  company.  In 
anecdote,  small  talk,  and  especially  in 
singing,  he  was  supreme ;  but  he  was  no 
match  for  Coleridge  in  his  vein.  As  little 
covdd  he  feel  Lamb's.humour." 

It  so  happens  that  we  have  two  other 
accounts  of  this  poetic  gathering,  Lamb's 
and  Moore's,  and  to  compare  them  is 
carious  enough.    Moore  writes : — **  Dined 


at  Mr.  Monkhouse's  («  gentleman  I  had 
never  seen  before),  on  Wordsworth's  invi- 
tation, who  lives  there  whenever  he  comes 
to  town.  A  singular  party.  Coleridge, 
Bogers,  Wordsworth  and  his  wife,  Charles 
Lamb  and  his  sister,  the  poor  woman 
who  went  mad  in  a  diligence  on  the  way  to 
Paris,  and  a  Mr.  Bobinson,  one  of  the 
minora  sidera  of  this  constellation  of  the 
lakes;  the  host  himself,  a  M8e3enas  of 
the  school,  contributing  nothing  but  good 
dinners  and  silence.  Charles  Lamb,  a 
clever  fellow  certainly,  but  full  of  villain- 
ous and  abortive  puns,  which  he  miscarries 
of  every  minute.  Some  excellent  things, 
however,  have  come  from  him." 

It  is  very  plain  that  Moore  was  utterly 
incapable  of  appreciating  Lamb's  peculiar 
genius. 

Now  for  Lamb's  more  genial  and  gene- 
rous account  in  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barton  : 
— "Saturday  I  dined  in  Parnassus  with 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Bogers,  and  Tom 
Moore,  half  the  poetry  of  England  constel- 
lated in  Gloucester  Place.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful evening  1  Coleridge  was  in  his 
finest  vein  of  talk — had  all  the  talk ;  and 
let  'em  talk  as  evilly  as  they  do  of  the 
envy  of  poets,  I  am  sure  not  one  there  but 
was  content  to  be  nothing  but  a  listener. 
The  Muses  were  dumb  while  Apollo 
lectured  on  his  and  their  fiaa  art.  It  is 
a  lip  that  poets  are  envious ;  I  have  known 
the  best  of  them,  and  can  speak  to  it,  that 
they  give  each  other  their  merits,  and  are 
the  kindest  writers  as  well  as  best  authors. 
I  am  scribbling  a  muddy  epistle  with  an 
aching  head,  for  we  did  not  quaff  Hippo- 
crene  last  nighty  marry  1  It  was  hfppocrass, 
rather ! " 

As  a  contrast  to  the  good  dinners  of 
which  I  have  written  so  much,  let  us  take 
Crabbe  Bobinson's  feast  with  the  m'>nks  of 
La  Trappe : — ''  I  was  offered  dinner,"  he 
says,  "  which  I  had  previously  resolved  to 
accept,  thinking  I  might,  at  least  for  one 
day,  eat  what  was  the  ordinary  food  for 
life  of  men,  who  at  one  time  had  probably 
fared  more  sumptuously  than  I  had  ever 
done ;  but  it  was  a  trial,  I  own. 

"I  would  leave  nothing  on  my  plate, 
and  was  prudent  in  not  overloading  it. 
The  following  was  my  fare,  and  that  of 
two  other  guests,  meanly  dressed  men.  A 
little  table  was  covered  with  a  filthy  cloth, 
but  I  had  a  clean  napkin.  First,  a  soupe 
maigre,  very  insipid;  a  dish  of  cabbage^ 
boiled  in  what  I  should  have  thought 
butter,  but  that  is  a  prohibited  luxury ;  a 
dish  of  boiled  rice  seasoned  with  a  little 
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lalt,  bat  bv  no  means  savoary ;  and  barley 
or  oatmeal  boiled,  made  somewhat  thick 
with  mQk,  not  dbagreeable,  considered  as 
prison  allowance." 

A  Dinner  k  la  Basse :  "  At  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  dinners  I  ever  partook  ol 
It  was  at  Prince  Gargami's,  the  Bassian 
Minister.  Bat  it  was  the  eye,  not  the 
palate,  that  was  peculiarly  gratified.  The 
apartments  were  splendid,  and  the  dining- 
hall  was  illaminated  by  eighty-nine  wax- 
lights.  The  pecoluurity  of  the  dinner  lay 
in  this,  that  there  was  nothing  on  the 
table  on  which  the  eye  of  the  ffoormand 
could  rest  In  the  centre  of  the  long  table 
— the  guests  being  twenty-six  in  number — 
were  a  succession  of  magnificent  plateaux, 
beautiful  figures  of  nymphs  in  chased  gold, 
urns,  vases  of  flowers,  decanters  in  rich 
stands,  with  sweetmeats  in  little  golden 
plates,  etc.,  etc.  A  servant  between  each 
coupla  At  every  instant  was  your  servant 
whispering  in  your  ear  the  name  of  some 
unknown  dish.  There  was  no  harm  in 
taking  a  dish  at  a  venture,  for  the  moment 
you  paused  your  plate  was  whisked  away, 
and  another  instantly  offered.  There  was 
great  variety,  and  everything  was  of  first- 
rate  excellence." 

Half  a  century  ago,  *'  Dinners  k  la  Busse  " 
were  virtually  unbiown  in  England.  Of 
late  years  they  have  become  the  vogue — 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  Art  of  Con- 
versation, For  how  can  one  talk  to  one's 
opposite  neighbour  through  a  colossal 
^pergne  or  a  miniature  shrubbery  1  One 
is  necessarily  compelled  to  confine  one's- 
self  to  the  guest  on  either  side  of  one,  and 
in  this  way,  general  conversation  being 
rendered  impossible,  the  hours  are  spent  in 
unsatisfactory  duologues.  Floral  decora- 
tions within  the  limits  of  moderation  and 
good  taste  are  not  only  permissible,  but  de- 
sirabla  Their  colours  and  fragrance  en- 
hance the  attractions  of  the  feast;  but 
to  convert  the  table  into  a  parterre,  a 
flower-bed,  or  a  posy,  is  an  absurdity,  and 
an  offence  against  the  fitness  of  things. 

Bobinson,  on  one  occasion,  dined  at 
Lady  Blessington's,  where  ''the  amusing 
man  of  the  party"  was  Samuel  Lover, 
song-maker,  novelist,  vocalist,  and  minia- 
ture-painter. He  sang  and  accompanied 
himself,  and  told  some  Irish  tales  with  ad- 
mirable effect,  one  of  King  O'Toole  and 
one  of  an  Irish  Piper,  both  of  which  have 
been  pablished.  Among  the  other  guests 
were  H.  F.  Chorley,  for  so  many  years  the 
musical  critic  of  "The  Athenseam*'— and 
of  some  distinction  as  a  diner-out— and  I 


N.  P.  Willis,  the  American  poet  and  man 
of  letters,  who  in  his  <*  Pencillings  by  the 
Way"  and  "People  I  Have  Met^"  de- 
scribes some  interesting  dinners.  Oomte 
d'Orsay  "did  the  honours." 

We  may  follow  him  also  to  chatty 
dinner-tables,  at  which  he  meets  Talfourd, 
the. author  of  "Ion,"  Charles  Lamb,  Cole- 
ridge, Bogers,  Macready,  and  Frederick 
Maurice,  to  Dr.  Arnold's  at  Fox  How, 
and  to  Wordsworth's  at  Bydal  Mount 
Happy  man,  whose  social  circle  included 
such  "immortal  lights,"  such  bright  and 
various  spfarits  1  The  late  Lord  Lytton  and 
"  youne  Disraeli "  (now  best  remembered 
as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield)  pass  across  his 
horizon.  At  a  dinner  given  by  Miss  (now 
Baroness)  Bardett-Coutts,  he  mixes  wiUi 
"  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  *  haut  ton.' " 
At  Sir  F.  Goldsmid's  it  is  his  enviable  for- 
tune to  foregather  with  Mendelssohn;  at 
Kenyon's,  with  Bobert  Browning  and  his 
wife.  And  so  the  list  runs  on,  while  we 
wonder  not  only  at  the  extent  of  his 
acquaintance,  but  at  the  intellectual  wealth 
of  English  society. 

One  more  Bobinsonian  dinner  must 
suffice : 

"  I  dined  this  day  with  Bogers,  the  Dean 
of  the  poets.  We  had  an  interesting  party 
of  eight  Nixon,  the  publisher,  Kenny, 
the  dramatic  poet — who  married  Mrs. 
Holcrof  t,  and  became  an  old  woman — him- 
self decrepit  without  being  very  old; 
Spedding,  Lushington,  and  ^red  Tenny- 
son, three  young  men  of  eminent  talent 
belonging  to  literary  young  England ;  the 
latter,  Tennyson,  being  by  far  the  most 
eminent  of  the  young  poets.  His  poems 
are  full  of  genius ;  but  he  is  fond  of  the 
enigmatical,  and  many  of  his  most  cele- 
brated pieces  are  really  poetic  riddles  (/) 
He  is  an  admirer  of  Goethe,  and  I  had  a 
long  i&te-k-i^te  with  him  about  the  great 
poet  We  waited  for  the  eighth — a  lady 
— who  Bogers  said  was  coming  on  purpose 
to  see  Tennyson,  whose  works  she  admired. 
He  made  a  mystery  of  this  f <dr  devotee, 
and  would  give  no  nama  It  was  not  till 
dinner  was  half  over  that  he  was  called  out 
of  the  room,  and  returned  with  a  lady  under 
his  arm.  A  lady  neither  splendidly  dressed 
nor  strikingly  beautiful,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  placed  at  the  table.  A  whisper 
ran  along  the  company,  which  I  could  not 
make  out.  She  instantly  joined  in  our 
conversation,  with  an  ease  and  spirit  that 
showed  her  quite  used  to  society.  She 
stepped  a  little  too  near  my  prejadices  by  a 
harsh  sentence  about  Goethe,  which  I  re- 
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sented.  And  we  had  exchanged  a  few 
sentences  when  she  named  herself,  and  I 
then  recognised  the  mnch-eologised  and 
calamniated  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton.  .  . 
When  I  knew  who  she  was,  I  felt  that  I 
onght  to  have  distmgaished  her  beaaty 
and  grace  hy  my  own  discernment,  and 
not  waited  for  a  formal  announcement." 


OCTOBER'S  END. 

Oh,  sweet  October  sunshine,  soft  and  bright. 
Coming  thy  month's  last  day  to  glorify ; 
Flooding  the  pale  blue,  cloud-neoked  nprthem 
sky 

With  layish  wealth  of  thy  pathetic  light ! 

While  beech  and  chestnut  all  in  splendour  dight, 
With  gold,  and  brown,  and  tender  russet  dye. 


Are  decking  out  his  grave  right  royally, 
As  slow  and  calm  closes  his  last  long  night ; 
Walking  along  the  wood-paths,  where  the  leaves 


Make  a  faint  rustle  round  the  falling  feet. 
While  drooping  from  the  red-roofed  cottage  eaves, 

Pale  vine  And  lingering  rose  make  autumn  sweet; 
Old  hopes,  old  loves,  old  fair  dead  memories. 
Wake  smiling  'neath  October's  dying  skies. 


AT  SCHOOL  IN  FEANCE. 


When  I  became  a  pensionnaire  at  the 
well-known  Parisian  school,  which  I  shall 
call  Institution  Notre  Dame  des  Yictoires, 
it  was  on  the  understanding  that  one  of 
the  twenty  little  cell-like  bedrooms,  allotted 
to  such  pupils  as  were  willing  to  pay  for 
them,  should  become  for  the  time  being 
mine.  However,  it  happened  that  I  had 
to  wait  for  a  vacancy,  and  that  I  was 
meanwhile  consigned  to  a  small  dormitonr, 
known  as  the  Lazaret,  far  removed  m 
the  great  pile  of  school  buildings  from 
the  other  vast  dormitories.  The  first  thing 
I  was  told  was  that  I  must  get  up  at  six, 
and  must  make  my  own  bed — very  neatly. 
I  was  about  as  capable  of  making  a  bed  as 
the  flies  on  the  whitewashed  ceiling  above 
me,  and  could  easily  ^et  up  at  six — with- 
out the  sonorous  wammg  of  the  school-bell 
— inasmuch  as  I  had  been  awake  since  four 
wondering  wliat  on  earth  I  should  do. 
If  I  had  been  in  one  of  the  big  dormitories, 
and  had  liad  to  make  my  bed,  and  dress, 
and  present  my  toilet  properties  in  fault- 
lessly neat  condition  for  inspection,  and 
see  to  the  attire  of  the  child  whose  ^'  little 
mother  "  I  had  been  constituted — all  in  a 
limited  number  of  minutes,  and  in  total 
silence — ^Heaven  knows  to  what  abyss  of 
disgrace  I  should  have  sunk.  Bat,  as  it 
was,  one  of  the  other  inmates  of  the 
Lazaret  was  good-natured  enough  to  help 
me.  These  Lazaret  girls,  all  distinguished 
pupils,    working   hard  —  and   how    hard 


French  girls  can  work !  —  for  a  public 
examination,  regarded  me  after  the 
amusedly  curious  fashion  in  which  honey- 
bees m^ht  look  upon  a  harmless  little 
worm,  and  were  veiy  kind,  though  quite 
outspoken  as  to  their  opinion  of  me,  and 
— on  Sundays — of  my  attire.  On  week- 
days we  aU,  of  course,  wore  the  uniform  of 
the  school.  I  cannot,  even  now,  think  why, 
but  nothing  excited  them  to  greater 
hilarity  than  my  stockings — which  they 
cfJled  crows — ^requesting  to  be  informed  u 
those  were  the  sort  of  stockings  people 
wore  on  tfie  mountains.  Very  mournfully 
reproachful  to  my  absent  friends  was  I,  in 
the  long  and  dismal  watches  of  the  night, 
that  they  had  sent  me  to  school  with  stock- 
ings so  amusing.  By-and-bylwas  allowed  to 
share  a  room  with  another — a  little  French 
Countess,  a  scion  of  a  great  Iiistorical 
family.  Alas,  alas  1  she  snored  terribly  1 
I  remember  I  used  to  sit  up  in  despair 
and  glare  over — ^in  the  moonlight — from 
my  bed  to  hers ;  Uien,  at  the  first  whisper 
of  the  advancing  tempest,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  I  would  make  a  violent  grab  at  her 
recumbent  figure,  and  shake  her  into  semi- 
wakefulness.  She  did  not  seem  to  mind 
much,  but  it  was  not  an  agreeable  way  of 
passing  the  night,  I  should  say,  for  either 
party.  In  the  course  of  time  I  shared  a 
room,  looking  out  into  the  lovely  garden, 
with  a  tall,  fair  English  girl,  who,  although 
a  delightful  companion,  like  everybody 
else  had  her  pecidiarities.  One  of  these 
was  an  intense  love  of  order,  and  some- 
times I  longed  for  the  conventual  strictness 
of  the  adjacent  dormitories.  She  had  such 
an  odd  craze  for  getting  up  whilst  it  was 
yet  dark  to  tidy  the  cupboard  where  I  kept 
my  belongings  by  candle-light.  She  would 
begin  by  awakcaiinff  me  to  give  me  her 
assurance  I  shouB  certaimy  not  be 
disturbed,  and  then  proceeded  to  pile  all 
the  articles  of  my  apparel  over  me.  It 
generally  ended  in  some  fearful  mishap.  I 
recollect  starting  up  one  dark  morning  just 
in  time  to  see  my  gold  watch  fly  meteor- 
like across  the  dimly  illumined  space, 
whilst  Lavinia,  candle  in  hand,  crashed 
headforemost  in  its  wake.  Poor  Lavinia  1 
I  heard  somehow  that  she  had  married 
very  young.  I  wonder  where  she  is,  and 
if  she  is  happy. 

There  were  some  two  hundred  of  us, 
and  we  were  divided  into  classes,  each  class 
wearine  a  particular  belt,  and  constituting 
in  itself  an  entirely  distinct  school  world. 
A  girl  was  expected,  in  all  minor  matters, 
to  obey  her  schoolfellows  two  classes  ahead 
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of  her,  whilst  it  waa  considered  a  breach  of 
etiquette  to  form  friendBhips  with  those 
yery  much  below.  No  disgrace  was  felt 
so  keenly  as  faOing  to  pass,  at  the  proper 
season,  into  a  superior  class.  If  a  girl 
failed  two  years  running  it  was  generally 
expected  of  her  that  she  should  go.  Over 
us  there  reigned  a  great  array  of  remark- 
ably clever  and  welTeducated  governesses, 
who  had,  however,  methods — especially  of 
showing  their  displeasure  —  sufficiently 
startlbg  to  an  English  pupQ.  They  called 
us  to  order,  as  it  were,  by  the  roar 
of  cannon.  Tet,  perhaps  directly  after 
some  scene  of  frenzy,  one'  would  come 
round  corners  upon  those  ladies  tripping 
along  with  enchantbg  playfulness,  or 
sweepbg  the  corridors  with  the  dignity  of 
queens,  so  far  as  it  seemed  imagbbg 
they  were  such.  Besides  all  these  there 
were  numerous  gentle  old  dames  holding 
minor  posts — such  as  the  mistress  of  the  in- 
firmary, the  mistress  of  the  private  rooms. 
These  old  ladies  used  to  dine  alone  in  the 
refectory,  and  from  one  or  other  reason 
I  was  often  an  interested  spectator  of  the 
scene.  They  were  very  stately,  talking  in 
their  quavering  voices  of  such  topics  as  the 
weather  in  a  haughty  sort  of  way;  and 
were  altogether  very  grand,  smoothing 
their  faded  neck  handkerchiefs  as  if  of 
costly  lace. 

"  What,  number  sixty-five,  is  it,  Anita  1 '' 
Half-way  through  the  dinner  one  of  them 
would  make  a  feint  of  discovering  me. 
'V  Doubtless  the  child  is  about  to  have  her 
music-lesson." 

Then  aU  the  rest  would  murmur  <*  G'est 
9),"  and  gaze  upon  me  with  benevolent 
superciliousness,  pretending  they  were  just 
as  good  as  great  governesses,  any  day; 
and  so  did  I  pretend,  too,  that  they  were, 
and  that  I  was  quite  abashed  by  their 
goodness  in  noticing  me.  Dear  old  ladies ! 
They  were  like  the  quaint,  grass-grown 
nooks  one  came  across  through  ancient 
doorways,  in  quiet  corners  of  the  school 
buUdings ;  they  were  like  the  sweet,  soft 
shadows  of  the  giant  horse-chestnuts  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden.  Of  course  it  was 
not  betwixt  us  and  them  as  it  might  in  an 
IkigUsh  school.  Here,  from  four  to  nine- 
teen, we  were  all  '*the  children,"  and 
anything  like  young  ladyism  was  much 
discouraged.  There  was  one  rule  I  re- 
member— a  sad  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  some 
of  us — ^that  we  should  play  vigorous  games 
of  exercise  for  half  an  hour  after  break- 
fast in  the  garden.  It  was  left  to  two 
most  amusing  Scotch  girls^to  find  a  method 


of  evading  this.  They  were  always  very 
high  in  lesson  and  conduct  marks — ^pat- 
terns of  propriety — ^bnt  more  systematic 
rule-breakers  I  never  met  Of  course  we 
went  to  the  garden,  as  we  did  everything 
else,  in  orderly  ranks,  and  they  discovered 
that  by  placing  themselves  jost  behind  one 

{roverness  they  could  manage  to  bolt  up  a 
ofty  staircase  in  a  comer  of  the  quad- 
rangle before  another  hove  into  sight. 
We  were  so  numerous  that  once  in  the 

Sarden  or  recreation-hall  the  chances  of 
etection  were  sUght.  Then,  of  course, 
an  equally  skilful  descent  had  to  be 
executed.  They  continued  to  enliven  the 
school  with  this  entertaining  spectacle  for 
many  a  day.  One  of  them  was  rather  an 
untidy  girl,  and  once,  in  her  bird-like 
flight,  caught  the  partially  loose  pocket  of 
her  apron  upon  the  handle  of  the  staircase 
door,  and  was  obliged,  perforce,  to  leave  it 
hanging  there.  The  governesses  laid  ijieir 
black  heads  together — like  so  many  ravens 
— over  this  pocket,  and  great  were  the 
consultations  and  disputations  thereon,  bat 
nothing  could  l^  made  of  the  enigma. 

Another  rule,  forbidding  us  to  enter 
each  other's  bedrooms,  these  two  ignored 
in  the  grandest  way..  They  held  large 
receptions  every  night,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  was  in  no  way  interfered  vrith  by 
the  fact  that  the  guests  were  dispersed 
about  such  coigns  of  vantage  as  behind  the 
window  curtains,  or  under  the  bed.  I 
remember  being  in  the  cupboard  one 
night,  tiJking  away  with  animation  to  my 
hostess,  who  was  in  bed,  when  the  door 
abruptly  opened.  It  was  old  Madame 
Sylvain,  the  mistress  of  the  rooms,  and 
her  amazement  to  find  Janet,  as  she 
fancied,  completely  alone,  was  extrema 

"  Good  heavens,  dear  child,  are  yon 
conversing  with  yourself  T'  she  said 
blankly,  after  a  pause. 

"Madame,"  replied  Janet,  quite  equal 
to  the  occasion,  in  a  pretematundly  solemn 
voice,  "  it  is  a  part  of  my  religion." 

But  I  am  afraid  we  "room*  girls"  all 
transgressed  very  badly.  "Madame,  I 
come  from  studying  my  piano,"  was  an 
announcement  made  very  often  in  dass, 
and  after  the  profound  curtsy  without 
which  no  pupil  ever  passed  a  governess's 
desk.  It  was  one  which  never  failed  to 
raise  a  furtive  smile  amongst  the  rest  of 
the  pupils,  and  I  am  afraid  thati  whether 
coming  from  sunny-haired  Austrian,  or 
soft-eyed  Boumanian,  or  sparkling  Bossian, 
or  dreamy  Pole,  or,  indeed,  from  any  of 
us  belonging  to  whatsoever  nationality  of 
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all  the  many  which  we  included,  it  was 
an  announcement  which  had  need  to  be 
translated — very  liberally.  There  does 
exist  this  element  of  deceit  in  French 
schools,  so  often  cited  against  them ;  that 
is  one  of  the  disadyantages  of  the  system. 
Bat  I  think  the  moral  e^  is  exaggerated. 
The  sentiment  was  that  all  was  fair  in 
love  and  war,  and  farther  than  that  we 
did  not  troable  to  think.  There  was  no 
spirit  of  meanness  abroad  amongst  ns — ^no 
tale-bearing.  And  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  much  worthy  of  admiration. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  exceUent  course  of  education  imparted 
at  a  good  Parisian  school,  and  one  could 
not  but  admire,  where  pupils  are  drawn 
from  such  very  varying  grades  of  society, 
the  way  in  wUch  work  and  conduct  alone 
formed  the  stepping-stones  to  esteem.  The 
pupil  is  known  by  a  number  and  a  Christian 
name,  probably  not  her  own,  and  every- 
thing else  connected  with  her  famUy 
history  is,  for  the  time  being,  completely 
lost.  Incidents  were  continually  cropping 
up  which  illustrated  this.  I  recollect 
once,  in  the  lecture  hall,  being  very 
carious  as  to  a  whispered  conversation 
betwixt  the  presiding  professor — the  pro- 
fessor of  modem  history — and  the  direc- 
tress of  studies,  which  by-and-by  ended 
with  her  turning  to  us  and  somewhat  un- 
graciously calling  out  a  couple  of  numbers. 
Thereupon  two  girls  arose  for  whom  I 
had  always  been  particularly  sorry — they 
had  such  a  genius  for  gettine  into  di^race 
— and  8to<^  blushing  and  looking  as 
though  they  were  gobg  to  cry,  whilst  the 
professor  made  them  a  formal  little  speech. 
As  I  dare  say  they  well  knew,  it.  excited 
us  to  greater  merriment  than  awe  to 
discover  they  were  in  their  own  country 
ladies  of  exalted  title,  the  nieces  of  a 
reigning  Earopean  sovereign.    - 

I  remember  on  another  occasion  the 
suburb  in  which  our  school  was  situated 
being  thrown  into  wild  excitement  bv  the 
visit  to  one  oi  our  number  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  an  Empress.  I  am  afraid 
the  little  girl  she  came  to  see  led  a  sad 
life  of  it  jast  then,  poor  child,  with  all  the 
unmerciful  badgering  she  had  to  endure 
from  her  class-fellows.  But  such  a  state 
of  matters — exceedbgly  salutary,  I  should 
fancy,  for  those  more  immediately  con- 
cerned— one  cannot  quite  conceive  possible 
at  an  English  school.  Above  all,  the  girls 
Were  loyal  in  their  home  affections,  and  to 
their  very  varying  creeds.  What  a  strange 
division   there   was    every    evening    for 


"  family  *'  prayers  1  The  Protestants  went 
to  one  room,  the  Soman  Catholics  to 
another,  the  Greek  Catholics  ranged  them- 
selves down  a  long  corridor,  and  all  the 
little  Jewesses  hudSed  into  a  study. 

There  was  no  rivalry  in  the  school  so 
intense  as  that  betwixt  the  pupils  of  the 
two  principal  music  professors.  Oars  was 
rather  the  more  celebrated,  a  composer  of 
world-wide  celebrity;  but  then  a  sort  of 
halo  surrounded  theirs.  He  was  young, 
and  they  dared  not  talk  to  him  !  I  think 
Frenchwomen  have  little  sense  of  the 
ludicrous.  Not  one  question  could  a  pupil 
addrass  to  the  poor  man,  but  must  turn 
and  ask  it  of  the  governess  seated  along- 
side. I  remember  a  terrific  storm  being 
raised  by  an  independent  young  American 
remarking,  as  to  this  arrangement^  that  it 
was  not  "  respectable."  When  commanded, 
in  full  assfz9,  to  state  what  she  meant  by 
''respectable,"  she  drawled  forth,  "WaU 
— decent."  Howeviar,  it  was  a  pretty  little 
Egyptian  who  in  my  time  broke  through 
the  rule.  With  a  stamp  of  her  dainty  foot 
and  a  furious  "Hold  your  tongue,  you 
bother  me,"  she  crashed  this  venerable 
edifice  of  tradition  to  the  ground.  I  never 
understood  why  we  enjoyed  such  license 
with  the  dancing-master.  I  am  sure  he 
was  as  dangerous  as  anybody ;  it  Was  such 
a  cruel  affliction  to  him  that  we  were  not 
sufficiently  coquettish.  It  was  a  tradition 
amongst  us  that  he  had  no  toes ;  he  had 
lost  them,  it  was  understood,  tiirough 
something  terrible  undergone  by  him,  In 
his  youth,  at  the  opera-hoase.  Perhaps  he 
danced  them  off,  perhaps  a  trap-door  took 
them ;  but,  certainly,  his  shoes  were  very 
short  and  square.  He  taught  us,  for  the 
most  part,  the  steps  of  ballets.  "Pas 
assez  coquette,"  he  would  scream  again 
and  again  through  his  fiddling,  and,  in 
despair,  would  turn  his  back  on  us,  fiddling 
away  the  while,  and  dance  himself — square 
shoes,  stiff  joint?,  sheiliby  overcoat,  grey 
locks  and  aJl — coquetting,  as  coquetting 
should  be,  with  an  imaginary  columbine, 
and  calling  on  us  to  imitate  him.  The 
French,  entering  quite  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  did,  and  were  gently  imitated  by  the 
Americans;  whilst  the  English  giggled  at 
each  other  over  the  shoulder,  and  we  faces 
of  the  Scotch  were  a  picture ! 

Of  course  we  had  many  high-days  and 
holidays,  celebrated  by  fancy  fairs,  private 
theatricals,  dances,  and  so  forth ;  and  no 
festivities  throughout  the  entire  year  did 
we  enjoy  so  much  as  those  on  Christmas 
Eve.    The  German  governess  always  had  a 
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grand  Chrfatmaa-tree,  with  great  games  and 
snapdragon  afterwards.  It  was  customary, 
just  thb  once  in  the  year,  for  Protestants 
as  well  as  Catholics  to  attend  midnight 
mass  in  Uie  chapel ;  and  we  woold  range 
onrselyes  in  the  dimly-lighted  concert  haJ), 
and  stand,  silent  and  expectant,  until 
twelve,  tolling  solemnly  from  the  clock  on 
the  old  tower,  was  we  signal  for  irre- 

Eressible  "  Merry  Christmas  **  greetings  to 
reak  out  amongst  us  English-speaking 
girls.  Then,  at  we  throwing  open  of  the 
chapel  doors,  we  struck  up  a  hymn,  and 
marched  slowly  forward,  while  Madame 
Cr6don,  the  head  of  the  school,  wept 
surreptitiously  on  her  velvet  seat  of 
honour,  and  M.  TAbb^  smiled  genially 
upon  us  from  the  altar.  It  was  a  pretty 
and  an  interesting  scene,  the  long,  long  line 
of  radiantly  happy  youns  maidens,  repre- 
senting nationtdities  so  diverse — ^in  their 
plahi  black  frocks,  belts  of  different  colours, 
and  hiffh  white  caps;  a  sparkling  silver 
cross  pmned  on  the  breast  here  and  there 
marking  a  pupil  of  distinction.  There 
was  always  a  two  a.m.  supper  in  the 
refectory  afterwards.  If  one  can  picture 
two  hundred  happj  girls,  all  talking  and 
laughing  at  once,  just  for  this  one  night 
extravagantly  obstreperous,  one  gets  some 
idea  of  the  tumult.  The  governesses  took 
it  all  in  good  part,  and  were  almost  as 
Ularious  themselves,  and  poor  old  Madame 
Cr^don  kept  shouting  *'  Bon  soir — bon 
soir — Bon  soir,  mes  e^ants,"  because  she 
wanted  to  be  in  touch  with  us,  and  could 
think  of  nothing  to  say.  Once  I  re- 
member she  climbed  deliberately  on  to 
a  high  footstool — she  was  very  small  and 
very  stout — and  there,  after  one  gasp, 
wished  us  ''A  'Appy  Chreestmas."  The 
sally  was  greeted  with  such  a  shout  of 
laughter,  followed  by  a  vigorous  cheer, 
raised  by  some  ready-witted  English  girl 
— and  caught  up,  in  extraordinary  variety, 
by  the  assembled  multitude — that  she  fled 
precipitately,  covering  her  ears ;  at  which, 
so  soon  as  we  could  speak,  we  agreed 
we  did  not  wonder.  Fioreat  Institution 
Notre  Dame  des  Yictoires. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  PENANCE. 


Pilgrimages  of  a  religious  kind  worked 
by  excursion  trains  do  not  very  highly 
commend  themselves  to  the  average 
intelligence  of  our  day.  There  may  be  a 
measure  of  respectable  piety  in  the  hearts 
of  certain  of  the  pilgrims,  if  not  in  the 


majority  of  them ;  but  it  is  hard  not  to  be 
more  than  a  little  suspicious  of  the  master 
minds  which  institute  and  control  the 
pilgrimages,  espedally  when  there  is  money 
at  sti^e,  and  miracles  are  promised  to  those 
who  attend  fitly  disposed  to  welcome  and 
appreciate  them. 

The  Island  of  Penance,  in  Lough  Derg 
of  County  Donegal,  suggests  these  remarks. 
It  is  the  mean  survival  of  as  capital  a  piece 
of  superstitious  chicane  as  ever  robbed  our 
poor  foolish  ancestors  of  their  groats  and 
rose  nobles.  The  old  legend  is  familiar  to 
many  people.  Yet  it  is  worth  while  to 
recapitulate  it  in  few  words.  Of  course. 
Saint  Patrick  is  the  soul  and  centre  of 
it.  The  good  saint  was,  we  are  told,  so 
grieved  at  his  inability  to  induce  the 
Pagans  of  Donegal  to  believe  in  a  future 
state  that  he  prayed  earnestly  for  special 
enlightenment,  the  better  to  be  able  to 
convert  those  incredulous  heathens.  Hb 
prayer  was  answered.  He  was  guided 
supernaturally  to  an  island  in  Lough 
Derg,  and  there  shown  a  **  privy  entrie  into 
heU."  His  experiences  subsequently  were 
just  what  one  would  supposa  He  saw  the 
damned  in  a  very  miserable  plight.  The 
same  **  privilege  "  was  to  be  accorded  also 
to  others.  Thus  we  may  presume  the 
Donegal  heathen  were  converted  much  as 
a  man  is  whipped  into  bettemess. 

Once  established  and  accepted,  in  those 
dark  ages  the  Purgatory  was  likely  soon  to 
be  exploited  by  the  monks  who  got  hold 
of  it.  It  became  an  exceedingly  popular 
resort.  Various  accounts  of  it  were  written 
— notably  that  of  the  ''Legend  of  the 
Knight,"  the  author  of  which  may  from 
internal  evidence  liave  made  himself 
familiar  with  Dante's  "Inferno"  before 
relating  his  own  experiences  in  Lough 
Ddrg's  island.  A  certain  monk  of  Bhodea 
also  astonished  the  world  with  his  romantic 
narrative  on  the  same  subject.  He  visited 
the  island  in  a  state  of  anxiety  about  the 
soul  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  his  late 
master.  Nor  could  his  anxiety  have  been 
much  abated  by  his  visit,  if  his  story  of  the 
lamentable  condition  in  which  he  found  the 
dead  monarch's  soul  may  be  credited  in 
any  degree.  We  read  further,  in  the 
writing  of  one  Staunton,  of  Dereham 
— ^whose  record  of  a  journey  in  1409  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum — ^that  he 
liad  a  great  revelation  of  "  dragons,  todes, 
and  other  'orrible  beests  *'  wUle  enclosed 
in  the  cave  which  was  the  very  soul  and 
core  of  the  island.  Round  this  cave  were 
the  huts  of  the  monks  who  had  charge  of 
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the  Pargatorj,  and  who  with  their  Prior 
seem  to  have  made  as  hard  a  bargain  as 
possible  with  the  pilgrims,  and  especially 
those  who  had  journeyed  into  Donegal  from 
other  lands.  Indeed,  it  was  this  rapacity 
more  than  anything  else  which  brought 
the  original  Lough  Derg  Pargatory  to 
destruction.  Not  all  the  visitors  were 
privileged  to  see  the  sights  in  the  cave. 
This  failure  was  particularly  vexatious  to 
men  of  fair  intelligence  who  had  put  them- 
selves to  great  inconvenience  for  the 
purpose.  To  be  fleeced  in  pocket  as  well 
as  disappointed  of  tdheir  reasonable  ex- 
pectations was  too  much.  Thus  complaints 
were  made  at  Bome,  and  in  1497  the 
Purgatory  was  euppressed  by  a  mandate 
of  ^exander  the  Sixth. 

This,  however,  did  not  hinder  the  Irish 
of  the  district  from  continuing  their 
voluntary  pilgrimages.  So  gradually  the 
Purgatory  re-estabUshed  itself,  a  later 
Pope  rescinded  the  order  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  for  about  a  centuiy  more 
the  island  did  well.  Then  came  the 
strife  between  England  and  TyrconnelJ, 
and  as  a  sequel  sentence  was  passed  upon 
ttie  Pureatory,  which  was  in  1632  utterly 
wrecked  and  dismantled.     The  unpleasant 

Knitential  resort  known  as  Saint  Patrick's 
d — an  area  of  sharp-pointed  stones 
designed  to  pfque  bare  feet — was  broken* 
up;  and,  in  short,  nothing  of  the  old 
place  was  left  except  the  island.  As  for 
the  Purgatorial  Cave,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  such  spiritual  ecstasy  in  some 
and  such  odd  hallucinations  in  others,  it 
proved  upon  disinterested  inspection  to 
be  ''a  poor  beggarly  hole,  made  with 
stones  laid  together  with  men's  hands, 
such  as  husbandmen  make  to  keep  hogs 
from  the  rain." 

Thus  ended  the  original  Purgatory.  The 
existing  island  of  penance  is  not  the  old 
Purgatory.  That  is  now  overgrown  with 
scrub  and  grass  like  the  other  blets  which 
dot  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  gloomy 
liJce.  It  seems  to  be  entirely  neglected 
even  by  the  more  pensive  of  the  pilgrims, 
for  whom  it  ought  to  have  many  charms, 
poetical  as  well  as  spiritual.  But  perhaps 
one  has  no  right  to  expect  thought  of  any 
kind  in  these  Lough  Derg  sinnerp,  bound 
for  a  spell  of  mortification  well  adapted 
especially  to  keep  all  pleasant  reflection 
aloof  from  them. 

The  old  island  still  bears  the  name  of 
Saints'  Island.  Its  successor  is  known  as 
Station  Island.  With  the  destruction  of 
the  orighial  Purgatorial  Cave,  the  degradbg 


influences  of  the  place  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  almost  done  away  with. 
Merely  as  a  sort  of  retreat  from  the 
cares  of  the  world,  enabling  the  pilgrim 
in  quietness  and  peace  to  brace  himself 
for  another  bout  with  sin,  Station  Island 
might  have  become  as  respectable  as  Saints' 
Island  was  the  contrary.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  that  even  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Nowadays,  though 
there  is  less  filth  and  perhaps  less  of  the 
brutal  extortion  which  may  be  said  to  have 
sent  its  pilgrims  forth  penmless  to  beg  their 
bread,  there  is  still  superstition  enough 
of  a  deadening  kind,  and  the  penance  is 
still  severe  enough  to  kill  a  weakling. 
As  one  reads  Carleton's  account  of  it  when 
he  visited  it  as  "a  true  believer"  at  the 
susceptible  age  of  nineteen,  one  marvels  at 
its  infamy.  The  penitents  themselves 
were  no  sooner  through  their  terrible 
ordeal  of  barefooted  perambulations  round 
and  round  the  island  on  sharp  stones, 
heated  by  the  midsummer  sun,  and  their 
frenzied  night  of  prayer  in  the  chapel — 
packed  like  the  Calcutta  Black  Hole — 
durbg  which  they  were  kept  awake  by 
whacks  on  the  head  and  the  grim  assur- 
ance by  those  in  authority  that  they 
would  become  insane  and  lost  at  the 
same  time  if  they  slept;  they  had  no 
sooner  paid  the  priests  in  charge  the  due 
demanded  and  received  their  soul's  release 
from  sin  in  regular  form,  than  they  began 
to  lie  and  cheat  and  steal  with  the  most 
amazing  briskness.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  discrimination  between  these  wretched 
sham  penitents  and  tue  conscientious  ones 
whose  tears  and  agitation  bore  witness 
for  them.  If  the  latter  were  unable  to 
make  up  the  sum  required  of  them  for 
their  privilege  of  torment,  they  were  rated 
by  the  priests  like  fishwives,  and  perhaps, 
worst  of  all,  authoritatively  informed  that 
their  sufferings  were  all  in  vain  under 
the  circumstances.  It  was  a  detestable, 
wretched  business,  and  Carleton's  own 
words  afterwards,  when  he  got  home,  half 
famished,  flea  -  devoured,  and  robbed, 
seem  not  inordinately  strong  for  a  dis- 
illusioned Irishman  at  the  most  impres- 
sionable time  of  life:  "Out  of  hell  the 
place  is  matchless,  and  if  there  be  a 
purgatory  in  the  other  world,  it  may  very 
well  be  said  there  is  a  fair  rehearsal  of  it 
in  the  county  of  Donegal  in  Ireland." 

Years  back  it  was  an  imperative  part 
of  the  penitent's  discipline  to  fast  for 
some  time  before  making  the  pilgrim- 
age, and  to  reach  the  lake-side  on  foot. 
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It  was  not  onnsaal  then  for  the  little  town 
of  Pettigo,  some  five  miles  distant,  to  be 
a  sort  of  lazar-hoase  for  the  sick  and  the 
djing.  The  season  of  the  pilgrimage  for- 
tunately Is  a  short  one — from  Jane  the  first 
to  August  the  fifteenth.  One  can  imagine 
therefore  that  daring  its  final  week  there 
used  to  be  a  fearfd  anxiety  among  the 
more  impotent  of  the  pilgrims  lest  their 
strength  should  give  out  ere  the  closing  day. 

But  this  is  now  changed.  At  most 
of  the  railway  stations  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Ireland  special  return  tickets  are 
issued  to  Pettigo  for  the  pilgrimage  season. 
The  very  leaflet  with  the  ritual  obser- 
vances printed  on  it  for  the  instruction  of 
the  pilgrims,  and  inscribed  with  the  im- 
pressive words:  *' Unless  you  shall  do 
penance,  you  shall  all  likewise  perish," 
Luke  ziiL  3,  gives  information  about  these 
railway  tickets  on  the  other  side.  Nor 
are  the  penitents  required  even  to  walk 
the  five  uphill  miles — rather  dreary  miles — 
from  Pettigo  into  the  moorland  among  the 
mountains  of  which  Lough  Derg's  waters, 
with  their  stud  of  emerald  islets,  reflect 
the  infrequent  blue  skies  of  Donegal 
The  trains  are  met  by  carmen,  and  all 
who  alight  at  the  station  are  greeted  with 
the  enquiry  :  "  Are  you  for  the  island  1"  It 
may  be  assumed  that  most  of  them  are. 
You  can  tell  them  by  their  trivial  bundles, 
the  rather  strange  light  of  anticipation  in 
thefr  eyes,  and  the  slim  phrase-books  from 
which,  during  their  railway  journey — 
perhaps  all  the  way  from  Dublin— they 
have  been  interrogating  and  answering 
themselves  about  their  spiritual  condition. 

The  majority  of  these  railway  travellers 
are  women,  of  course,  and  many  are  of  the 
servant-maid  class.  It  does  not  need  a 
keen  eye  to  discern  these  industrious  and 
faithful  little  maids,  who  can  have  little 
of  consequence  upon  their  souls.  They 
have  obtained  a  few  days'  holiday.  Of 
these,  perhaps,  three  are  devoted  to  their 
parents  in  the  wilds  of  the  country,  whom 
in  all  probability  they  hsJf  support  with 
their  small  earidngs ;  and  the  remaining 
three  are  consecrated  to  Lough  Derg. 
One  may  wish  all  such  pilgrims  as  these 
the  best  of  success  in  their  venture,  and 
strength  to  get  through  the  ordeal  of  their 
paters,  aves,  and  credos — said  to  amount 
in  all  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-four — and  particularly  the  night 
upon  their  knees  "  in  prison."  But  what- 
ever the  decree  of  the  pilgrims,  they  are 
entitled  to  ride  the  five  miles  to  the  Lough 
nowadays    for    a    mere    sixpence.      The 


pilgrim  car  starts  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  train,  and  a  very  curious  study  it  is. 

Pettigo  itself  is  not  at  all  a  bad  little 
villaee.  For  Ireland  it  is  distinctly  neat, 
and  Its  houses  have  a  clean,  alluring  look. 
This  last,  however,  may  be  due  to  an 
annual  special  whitewashing  early  in  June, 
ere  the  "  season  "  begins.  It  is  situated 
a  mile  or  two  distant  from  Lough  Erne — a 
much  more  pleasant  sheet  of  water  than 
the  remote  and  forbidding  Lough  Derg. 
That  it  is  not  wholly  peopled  by  Catholics 
you  may  guess  by  the  size  of  its  Protestant 
church,  and  the  orange-coloured  banner 
which  flutters  somewhat  pretentiously  from 
its  turret.  In  the  evening,  too,  while 
idling  through  the  twilight  hour  at  the 
hotel  window,  watching  the  bare-legged 
girls  going  to  and  fro  with  milk-cans,  the 
villagers  gossiping  at  their  doors,  and  the 
stately  promenade  of  its  two  or  three 
constables,  suddenly  you  may  hear  the 
shrill  notes  of  a  drum  and  fife  band  which 
soon  appears  in  the  little  market-place, 
and  rather  aggressively  plays  several  tunes 
which  full-fledged  Nationalists  do  not  care 
to  hear.  Still,  there  is  not  much  likelihood 
of  a  conflict  between  the  people  of  the  two 
denominations.  They  agree  to  disagree 
amicably  on  the  whole.  This  you  wUl 
understand  if  you  pass  a  second  night  in 
the  village,  and  on  the  second  evening  are 
serenaded  by  the  Catholic  drum  and  fife 
band  with  its  own  fervently  patriotic 
music. 

From  Pettigo  the  road  to  the  Lough 
climbs  due  north  immediately.  It  is  an 
ascent  all  the  way.  The  thoroughfare 
traverses  a  boggy,  ill-cultivated  dktrict, 
and  skirts  a  stream  which,  after  rain — and 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  raining  or  to  have 
just  ceased  raining  than  to  be  fine — may 
give  fair  sport  to  the  two  or  three  rustic 
anglers  who  divide  their  time  between  the 
water  and  the  cattle  they  are  supposed  to 
be  tending.  A  few  tenements  are  passed. 
They  are  exceedingly  strong  examples  of 
the  conventional  Irish  cabin;  bmlt  of 
thatch  and  stones,  both  of  which  have 
grown  black  with  smoke  and  premature 
age,  one  or  two  chimneyed  at  most ;  with 
the  dung-heap  at  the  door,  and  the  pig 
alternately  wallowing  in  it  and  crosshig 
the  threshold  with  a  jaunty  air ;  and  occu- 
pied humanly  by  a  dilapidated-looking  man 
and  his  wife  and,  say,  half-a<lozen  half- 
dad,  hearty  children,  all  of  whom  seem 
agreeably^  surprised  to  see  a  pedestrian. 
'<You  niver  mean  to  say  as  you've 
thravelled  it)  '  the  master  of  the  house 
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obserFOs  as  he  takes  his  short  pipe  from 
hb  mouth,  and  begins  a  conversation  that 
may  last  till  midnight  ere  his  tongue  would 
tire.  It  is  evidently  not  the  fashion  for 
pilgrims  in  Anno  Domini  1892  to  go  to 
their  penance  afoot.  An  irregular  line  of 
hills  on  both  sides  and  in  front — ^boggy, 
heathery  hills  of  the  common  intractable 
kind — ^keep  you  company  until  you  reach 
the  watershed  of  the  latter.  Then  from 
the  ridge  Lough  Derg  comes  into  sights 
and  the  pilgrim's  journey  is  temporarily 
ended.  The  eye  ranges  over  the  broad, 
dark  sheet  of  water  and  the  barren-looking 
hills  which  girdle  it.  On  a  fine  day  there 
is,  of  course,  some  brightness  in  the  pros- 
pect; but  with  low  clouds  or  rain  Uie 
place  seems  desolation  itself.  Two  or 
three  little  cottages  may  be  discerned  in 
all  the  miles  of  country  visible,  and  no 
more.  In  the  middle  of  this  scene  Is 
Station  Island,  with  its  coterie  of  white 
buildings  completely  covering  it.  You 
may  in  the  half  gloom  hear  the  dolorous 
bell  of  the'  chapel  tolling  across  the  water 
— as  a  further  weight  upon  your  spirits. 

It  is  impossible  to  visit  such  a  place  in  a 
cheerful  mood.  Indeed,  you  would  be 
thoueht  a  queer  creature  if  you  did  so. 
Neither  the  Prior  in  charge,  nor  his  as- 
sistant priest: — hard  at  work  confessing 
the  penitents  after  their  laborious  penances 
barefooted,  their  trying  fast,  and  the  still 
more  exhausting  night  of  constant  prayer 
and  wakefulness — ^nor  the  penitents  them- 
selves would  feel  well  disposed  towards  the 
man  who  came  faito  their  midst  with  levity 
and  mirth  on  his  face.  ThiiB  Is  no  place 
for  sensual  indulgence.  The  soul  may  run 
riot  here;  but  in  deiuression  akin  to  mad- 
ness, not  In  frivolity  and  joy.  It  Is  enough 
to  look  at  the  countenances  of  the  pilgrims 
as  they  step  methodically  over  the  stoneo, 
telling  their  beads  and  muttering  their  pre- 
scribed patera  and  aves,  toreallse  what  bonds 
of  discomfort  religious  superstition  can  put 
upon  a  man  even  in  Anno  Domini  1892. 
Some  are  kneeling  at  one  hee^p  of  stones 
or  ''  bed  " ;  some  are  dragging  themselves 
along  like  worms ;  othera  are  going  round 
and  round  these  same  heaps,  or  others, 
rather  briskly  and  with  a  shrewder  discri- 
mination between  the  good  stones  and  the 
bad  ones ;  and,  if  you  are  near  enough  to 
them,  you  may  hear  yet-  others,  with  their 
backs  to  Saint  Bridget's  Oross  and  with 
outstretched  arms,  stoutly  renounce  the 
world,  the  fle^h,  and  the  devil  thrice 
in  succession. 

They  are  mostly  women,  of  the  kin^^, 


too,  who  do  not  feel  much  scruple  in  going 
barefoot  all  the  day.  Some  are  interesting- 
looking;  young,  delicate,  and  evidently 
earnest  to  a  painful  degree.  You  may 
guess  that  this  Is  their  first  pilgrimage  to 
the  island.  They  don't  know  their  way 
about  like  certain  others:  large-bodied, 
splay-footed  dames,  whose  eyes  roam  here 
and  there  while  their  lips  do  their  task, 
and  whose  minds,  you  fancy,  are  thinking 
In  two  or  three  directions  at  once.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  penitential  sojourn 
costs  the  latter  about  half  what  it  costs  the 
former.  As  for  the  physical  effect  it  pro- 
duces, t6  the  stout  penitents  it  Is  a  posi- 
tively profitable  mortification ;  but  it  may 
be  death  to  certain  of  the  girls.  Visitors 
are  not  nowadays  required  to  transport 
themselves  experimentally  into  purgatory. 
Doubtless,  however,  to  those  of  powerful 
imaginations,  the  midnight  hours  of  kneel- 
ing, mingled  with  the  groans  of  their 
neighbours  and  their  own  anxiety  not  to 
be  remiss  In  one  detail  of  the  penance, 
there  is  yet  a  good  deal  of  the  purgatorial 
in  Lough  Derg's  island  of  pOgrimaga 

The  Protestant  visitor  to  the  Island 
must  not  expect  to  be  greeted  with  more 
than  cold  civility.  Of  late  the  tendency 
to  exclude  him  altogether  from  a  glimpse 
of  the  place  has  Increased.  The  present 
Prior  has  a  parbicular  distaste  for  publicity; 
he  welcomes  fully  qualified  penitents,  and 
none  besides.  To  his  credit  be  it  said 
that  if  he  were  offered  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  a  tourist  who  he  believed 
wished  to  see  the  island  and  Its  penitents 
merely  for  diverdon,  he  would  not  allow 
the  ferryman  to  land  him.  The  Prior  is 
an  autocrat  in  Lough  Darg.  His  will  is 
law.  The  ferryman  would  as  soon  think 
of  landi(ig  a  non-Oatholic  on  the  island 
without  special  sanction  as  of  throwing 
him  into  the  lake. 

But  there  Is  nothing  here  to  induce  the 
unsympathetic  person  to  wish  to  stay  for 
more  than  an  hour  or  two.  The  penitents* 
regimen  of  bread  and  lake  water,  torture 
and  mechanical  prayers,  might  do  him 
good,  but  he  will  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
try  it.  He  will  find  himself  much  more 
at  home  in  the  hotel  at  Pettigo,  where,  as 
he  lies  awake  at  night — there  is  a  clock  in 
the  house  with  a  fearful  voice— he  may 
well  wonder  that  some  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  paraons  can  annually  be  found  to 
make  tins  pilgrimage.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  both  Pettigo  and  the  Ohurch 
profit  by  the  ten  or  eleven  weeks  of  Lough 
Derg's  season. 
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HAROLD  CAMERON'S  LOVE-STORY. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

While  looking  through  Bome  old  papers 
of  mine  the  other  eveninff,  I  came  across 
the  following  note,  scribbled  hastily  on  a 
half-sheet  of  paper.  It  was  dated  nearly 
fifteen  years  back ;  the  ink  was  faded  and 
tamed  brown.  Why  I  had  kept  the  thing 
at  all  I  cannot  imagiaa 

•*  Dear  Courtney"  (the  note  ran), — *'  I 
caess  I've  won,  old  boy.  AwfaUy  sorry 
for  you  and  the  others,  of  coorse ;  but  I^m 
in  snch  good  spirits  I  can't  think  of  thai 
Blanche  spoke  to  me  to-night  in  snch  a 
way  that  ttiere  can  be  no  mistake  abont  it 
She's  a  thousand  times  too  good  for  a  poor 
wretch  like  me,  bat  I  can  try  and  be 
worthy  of  her.  I  will  try,  by  Jove  1  I'm 
going  to  read  up  and  improve  my  mind. 
Coaldn't  help  sending  you  a  line.  I  am  a 
lacky  dog.    Eh  1 — Yoars, 

"Harold  Cameron." 

It  is  strange  how  an  old  letter,  even 
sach  a  scrap  as  the  above,  will  rerive  the 
past.  As  I  looked  at  the  boyish  hand- 
writing the  face  of  Harold  Cameron  rose 
up  before  my  mind's  eye.  I  fancied  I  could 
hear  his  laughter  and  fresh  young  voice. 
He  was  only  twenty  at  the  time  that  letter 
was  written.  We  were  all — ahem  ! — 
much  younger  than  we  are  now.  Ugh ! 
Confound  the  letter  1  Why  had  I  turned 
it  up  in  this  way )  .  .  .  Burn  all  your 
letters,  my  friends,  bum  all  your  letters. 
Don't  ran  the  risk  of  recalling  memories 
which,  ten  to  one,  are  sad  ones. 

All  the  young  fellows  in  our  partfcular 
set  were  more  or  less  in  love  with  Blanche 
Whitworth.  Some  were  particularly  in  love. 
I  think  I  may,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
assert  that  Cameron,  George  Coverley,  and 
I  myself,  belonged  to  this  latter  class. 
Which  of  that  old  circle,  I  wonder,  would 
care  now  to  dispute  the  point  1  Has  not 
Alf  Turner,  that  roaring  young  blade, 
sobered  down  and  gone  into  the  Church, 
kept  in  subjection  by  a  wife  who  rules  the 
pstfish  f  Has  not  Grantley  emigrated  and 
made  a  fortune  in  sheep  in  Australia  f 
Carstone,  poor  fellow,  the  jovial,  the 
kindly,  Ues  buried  on  an  African  battle- 
field. The  rest  of  them — are  they  not 
respectable  married  men  with  families — 
men  in  the  City;  lawyers,  stockbrokers, 
what  not  1 

^  I  remember  quite  well  the  night  when 
we  first  saw  Blanche  Whitworth.  It  was 
at  a  dance  at  the  Simpsons'  when  that 


bright  luminary  appeared  on  our  horizon. 
At  this  moment,  looking  calmly  back 
upon  events,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
say  what  it  was  in  the  girl  that  made  the 
attraction.  She  was  pretty,  I  admit,  but 
not  at  all  surpassingly  beautiful ;  her  con- 
versation was  far  bom  brilliant,  indeed  I 
never  heard  her  say  anything  worth  re- 
membering ;  and  yet  there  was  always  a 
little  coui^  round  her,  and  all  the  men 
were  dying  to  dance  with  her — ^ay,  ready 
to  die  for  a  smile. 

The  other  girls  disliked  her,  as  was 
natural  **  Whatever  people  can  see  in 
Miss  Whitworth  I  cannot  imagine,"  was 
their  usual  remark. 

Both  Coverley  and  I  danced  with  Miss 
Blanche  on  that  first  night — Cameron  had 
not  yet  appeared  upon  the  scene ;  after 
that  we  followed  her  about  sedulously. 
Whenever  we  found  she  was  to  be  any- 
where within  a  radius  of  some  mile?,  we 
always  determined  to  be  there  too,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  If  we  did  not 
obtain  invitations  in  the  usual  way,  we 
bothered  people  for  them  in  the  most 
shameless  manner. 

It  was  quite  a  friendly  rivalry  between 
us,  for  George  and  I  were  far  too  good 
friends  to  quarrel.  We  used  to  talk  to 
one  another  quite  openly  about  our 
chances  of  success,  and  agreed  that  which- 
ever the  lady  should  choose  was  to  bear 
his  triumph  humbly,  and  his  friend  his 
own  hard  lot  with  meekness.  That  one 
of  us  two  must  eventually  secure  the  prize 
we  do  not  seem  to  have  doubted.  I  think 
I  may  assert  without  vanity  that  we  were 
preferred  above  the  crowd. 

There  is  nothing  like  telling  the  truth, 
and  I  had  better  say  at  once  that  I  am 
afraid  the  girl  was  a  flirt ;  that  is  patting 
the  case  mildly.  She  had  a  charming  way 
of  making  her  partner  for  the  time  being 
believe  that  he  was  the  one  selected  mortal 
from  all  the  world  with  whom  she  alone 
liked  to  dance.  That  may  sound  trivial, 
put  thus  boldly ;  bat  it  is  true. 

At  that  time  I  was  a  briefless  barrister, 
and  occupied  chambers  in  Blank  Court 
along  with  my  friend  Coverley,  who  had 
the  rooms  adjoining.  Many  a  pipe  did  we 
smoke  together  in  those  brave  days  of  old 
on  our  return  from  some  of  the  festivities 
I  have  alluded  to,  while  the  chimes  of  the 
church  dock  outside  struck  far  on  into  the 
moming. 

It  was  not  a  great  while  after  we  had 
first  known  Miss  Whitworth  when  young 
^arold  Cameron  came  up  to  town,  like 
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myself,  with  an  ultimate  view  to  the  wool- 
sack. Mr.  Cameron  was  to  read  for  the 
Bar ;  and  he  was  committed,  in  a  sense,  to 

Sclarge  as  one  who  could  give  him 
ice  npon  his  studies.  He  was  often  in 
at  our  diambers,  and  both  George  and  I 
grew  to  like  the  young  fellow  as  we  got 
to  know  him.  We  regarded  him,  I  know, 
as  immeasurably  our  junior  both  in  years 
and  experience.  He  was  nearly  of  age — 
some  five  years  younger  than  we  present 
narrator ;  George,  in  Us  turn,  being  a  year 
or  two  older  than  I  was. 

Oar  new  visitor  was  a  Ifght-haired, 
blue-eyed  youth,  with  the  most  infectious 
laugh  in  the  world.  His  good  humour  was 
always  quite  irresistible  to  me;  indeed, 
there  were  few  people  he  met  with  whom 
the  youne  fellow  did  not  make  friends. 
We  speedtiy  introduced  him  to  our  circle, 
where  he  became  very  popular. 

I  have  wondered  since  that,  when 
Cameron  one  day  informed  us  that  he  had, 
in  common  with  George  and  me,  received 
an  invitation  to  an  evening  at  the  Whit- 
worths',  no  suspicion  of  what  must  in- 
evitably follow  crossed  our  minds. 

We  went    Cameron  was  led  captive. 

Mrs.  Whitworth  was  a  very  nice  old 
lady,  but  dreadfully  deaf.  Her  deafnees 
was  the  one  topic  upon  which  she  ever 
talked.  To  every  fresh  acquaintance  she 
imparted  information  on  this  head  in  a 
series  of  stereotyped  remarks  which  never 
varied.  [In  Uie  course  of  my  experience 
I  heard  the  conversation  so  frequently 
that  I  can  distinctly  remember  it  after  aU 
this  lapse  of  time.  To  call  it  a  conversation 
is,  indeed,  misleading.  The  old  lady  was 
far  too  deaf  to  hear  any  word  that  wa9 
spoken  to  her;  the  remarks  were  conse- 
quently all  on  her  side,  delivered  with 
such  a  strident  tone  and  distinctness  of 
enunciation  that  they  were  always  audible 
across  a  large  room.  The  performance 
was  known  among  irreverent  youth  as 
"  Mrs.  Whitworth's  Recitation." 

The  reason  I  recall  it  at  this  moment  is 
that  it  was  on  the  first  night  of  Cameron's 
introduction  to  Miss  Bhmche  that  I  was 
suddenly  reserved  by  her  mother  as 
audience.  I  was  going  up  to  speak  to 
the  youDger  lady,  with  whom  I  was  now 
on  such  good  terms  as  to  feel  pretty  con- 
fident of  my  success.  In  passing  Mrs. 
Whitworth  I  foolishly  let  fall  some  sUght 
remark. 

"I  didn't  hear  you,"  said  the  lady, 
detaining  me,  and  speaking  with  an 
^gravating  slowness;    ''my  deafness  is 


increasiug.    It  is,  you  know,    a   purely 
nervous  deafness." 

I  bowed  assent. 

"  Our  own  doctor  has  told  me :  '  Mr?. 
Whitworth,  yours  is  a  purely  nervous  deaf- 
ness.' I  determined  to  have  further  advice ; 
I  went  to  Sir  James  Cope.  You  know  Sir 
James  Cope  f " 

I  didn't;  but  I  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 
At  this  moment  I  fiaw  Harold,  who  had 
been  introduced  earlier  in  the  eveniug, 
leading  Miss  Blanche  off  for  the  waltz. 

**  I  went  to  Sir  James  Cope ;  I  saw  all 
his  instruments;  he  examined  my  ears; 
and  what  did  he  say  f  He  said :  '  Madam, 
never  have  your  ears  tampered  with ;  yours 
is  a  purely^  nervous  deafness.'  When  I 
was  down  in  the  country,  Mr.  Crimple,  a 
most  excellent  and  clever  man,  saw  me  and 
said :  '  You  must  never  have  your  ears 
tampered  with ;  yours  is  a  purely  nervous 
dea&ess.'  A  remarkable  consensus  of 
opinion — which  coincides  entirely  with  my 

own  views  on  the  matter. Oh,  Mrs. 

Streatham !  how  is  your  poor  husband  f 

Quite  worn  out)" and  I  was  free  to 

escape. 

I  mention  the  foregoing  little  conversa- 
tion because,  although  it  may  appear 
absurdly  unimportant  and  out  of  place  in  a 
narrative  of  this  kind,  it  was  while  I  was 
listening  to  Mrs.  Whitworth's  remarks,  and 
seeing  Harold  walk  by  with  Miss  Blanche, 
that  it  suddenly  flashed  upon  me  that  any- 
reign  of  mine  was  over.  When  I  saw  the 
young  fellow's  radiant  face,  and  the  girl 
with  her  eyes  looking  straight  into  his 
with  a  peculiar  thrilling  air  which  was  iJl 
her  own,  I  seemed  to  have  a  kind  of  pre- 
monition of  what  Cameron  would  feel  for 
her,  and  she,  if  she  were  human,  for  him. 
It  was  rather  a  tragic  moment  for  me ;  I 
hope  I  listened  to  the  mother  without 
undue  impatience. 

r  don't  remember  very  much  more  that 
happened  that  evening. 

'When  Cameron,  George,  and  I  were 
walking  home  together  through  the 
summer  night,  it  was  the  first-named  who 
talked  all  the  way;  the  two  elder  men 
were  sbgularly  silent.  And  the  talk  was 
all  on  one  subject^  too;  and  I  need  not 
say  what  that  was. 

When  we  had  said  good-night  to  our 
young  friend  at  the  door  of  our  chambers, 
and  had  gone  up  to  our  room  and  lighted 
the  pipe  of  peace,  George  turned  and  sidd 
to  me: 

"WeD,  old  fellow  f" 
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** Weill"  said  I. 

**  Oar  iogenaoaB  youth  has  done  it,  you 
Bee.  We  might  have  known  he  would  fall 
head  oyer  ears  in  love  with  the  girl ;  but 
yon  only  think  of  these  things  after  ward?. 
The  serious  thing  for  you  and  me,  my 
boy,"  continued  George,  as  though  we 
had  had  a  joint  partnership  interest  in  the 
affair,  '<is  that  Miss  Blanche  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  also  *  touch^e  au  ccBur ' " — the 
speaker  smote  his  waistcoat  with  a  dra- 
matic air — *'or  else  she's  the  most  con- 
summate flirt  that  ever  lived.  The  two 
were  having  a  high  old  time  down  in  the 
supper-room.  Methiiiks  that  a  friend  of 
mhie^-one  Courtney-nlid  not  enjoy  with 
his  usual  zest  the  pleasures  of  the  m&zy 
dance." 

"  Oh,  confound  it,  George  ! "  I  said ; 
''  you  know  how  I  feel.  I  had  an  idea  I 
was  getting  on  well  with  the  girl ;  and  to- 
night she  would  scarcely  look  at  me." 

^'I  have  long  since,"  said  George 
solemnly,  '<eiven  up  any  hopes  in  the 
direction  we  know  of,  and  I  should  advise 
you,  my  friend,  from  this  moment  to  do 
the  same.  Our  young  friend  wi]l  win  in 
the  race,  you  will  see.  Is  the  prJze  worth 
having,  do  you  think)  I  shidl  take  up 
the  sensible  position  of  the  foz  in  the 
fable  ;  my  taste  for  grapes  of  any  kind  has 
quite  departed." 

"  I  hope,"  said  I,  with  a  groan — "  I 
hope  the  girl  is  worthy  of  him,  and  won't 
play  with  him  as — as — ^but  never  mind 
that.  Let  us  hope  Cameron  will  be  more 
successful  than — than  some  others  of  our 
acquaintance." 

And  we  got  our  candles  and  went  to  bed. 

Cameron  was  successful — to  all  outward 
appearance.  From  that  first  evening  he 
followed  Miss  Whitwoith  with  a  per- 
tinacity and  a  devotion  which,  as  George 
said,  entirely  put  any  of  our  performances 
in  the  shade.  He  would  come  into  our 
chambers  I  know  not  how  often  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  and  talk  of  the  beloved 
one — or  rather  rave  like  the  most  im- 
passioned lover  who  ever  trod  the  stage. 

I  think  that  both  of  us  seniors  soon 
ceased  to  feel  any  jealousy  because  of  the 
marked  favour  with  which  young  Harold 
was  received.  We  took  to  giving  him 
good  advice ;  we  urged  him  to  make  sure 
of  his  ground  before  he  gave  his  heart 
away — as  though  he  had  not  already  done 
that  past  recalling.  George  was  particularly 
solemn  in  his  warnings,  but  I  don't  think 
they  had  the  slightest  effect. 


I  remember,  indeed,  on  one  occasion, 
that  when  Coverley  had  mentioned  the 
word  ''flirt"  in  connection  with  Miss 
Whitworth,  Harold  rose  up  in  arms 
against  him. 

"  Look  here,  you  miserable  old  cynic ! " 
he  cried,  half  seriously,  half  in  joke,  *^  I 
won't  listen  to  a  word  you've  got  to  say 
against  Blanche.  You  may  call  her  a  flirt 
if  you  like,  but  I  know  she  isn't.  She's 
been  kinder  to  me  than  any  one  else 
in  London.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know 
whether  a  girl's  in  earnest  or  not )  And — 
and  she's  my  friend,  and — and  I'll  thank 
you  not  to  speak  of  her  again  in  that  way 
in  my  presence." 

He  looked  so  wounded  that  George 
had  to  make  his  peace  with  him  by  a 
shambling  sort  of  apology.  In  point  of 
fact,  we  could  not  but  admit,  looking  on 
as  we  did  now  quite  as  outsiderp,  that 
Miss  Blanche  was  exercising  a  surprising 
constancy.  By  the  time  that  she  and 
Harold  had  known  one  another  three 
months  they  were  regarded  as  tacitly 
engaged,  although  no  open  announcement 
of  the  fact  had  been  made.    . 

I  fear  that  during  this  period  Cameron 
made  but  small  progress  with  his  legal 
studies,  and  I  used  gravely  to  poiixt 
out  to  him  some  of  the  dangers  of 
hiiB  present  course;  but  he  would  only 
laugh  at  me  for  an  old  fogey,  declare  he 
had  plenty  of  time — as  was  indeed  the 
case — and  begin  to  talk  about  much  more 
interesting  business. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  garden- 
party  was  given  by  a  Mr.  Hermann 
Seyfried,  at  which  the  present  narrator  was 
privileged  to  *'  assist,"  along  with  some  of 
the  other  actors  in  this  little  drama.  This 
Mr.  Seyfried  was  a  German  of  great 
wealth,  who  lived  in  a  fine  mansion  and 
dispensed  magnificent  hospitality  to  his 
Mends  and  acquaintances.  The  halo  of 
his  gold  shone  round  about  him^  showing 
him  to  most  people  in  a  very  favourable 
light. 

Judged  apart  from  the  halo,  there 
was,  I  fancy,  nothing  very  much  to  admire; 
a  snuffy,  dark-looking  little  man,  with 
enormous  moustaches  and  a  deep,  guttural 
voice — not  a  "  man  of  parts,"  judged  by 
English  eyes. 

Howbeit,  most  people  were  very  glad  to 
receive  his  invitations,  myseU — let  me  be 
honest—among  the  number.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  and  had  a  number  of  iree-and- 
easy  bachelor  ways,  which  <<took"  with 
a  great  number  of  men ;  and  then,  too,  it 
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mast  be   ovrned   that  his  dinners  were 
remarkably  good. 

The  garden-party  in  qnestion  was,  I 
remember,  a  most  brilliant  afifair.  A  great 
crowd  of  people  was  there.  I  fancy 
I  can  see  at  tMs  moment  the  squat  little 
figure  of  the  host  standing  to  welcome  his 
guests,  and  that  I  hear  his  "  How  you  do, 
Mees  Yitvorth  f-'How  you  do,  Meester 
Oameronel"  spoken  through  the  nose 
with  great  politeness.  Mr.  Seyfried  was 
greatly  charmed  by  the  fair  Blanche,  to 
whom  he  was  paying  compliments,  most 
of  which  were  not  understood,  all  day.  I 
confess  that,  knowing  the  state  of  his 
finances,  and  knowing  also — as  I  thought — 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  Miss  Whitworth, 
when  I  saw  his  evident  admiriation,  I  felt 
a  slight  uneasiness  as  regarded  Cameron's 
posiSon. 

Tiiat  gentleman,  however,  did  not 
betray,  and,  I  believe,  did  not  experience, 
any  such  feeling.  He  was  paying  his 
court  more,  assiduously  than  ever.  It  did 
one  good  to  look  on  his  bright,  youthful 
face.  Whenever  he  was  not  actually  by 
the  side  of  his  beloved  one,  his  eyes 
followed  her  everywhere.  Miss  Blanche, 
I  remember,  *was  particularly  gracious  to 
some  of  her  old  friends — to  George  and 
me,  and  to  others  of  her  court — and  I  ha^e 
to  confess  with  shame  and  sorrow  that 
— such  is  the  weakness  of  man — we  were  all 
of  us  pleased  to  be  so  noticed,  and  showed 
no  resentment  whatever.  The  lady  would 
smile  upon  and  sununon  you  one  moment 
and  cut  you  dead  the  next;  and  the 
victims  of  this  caprice  were  so  sunk  in 
degrading  slavery  that  they  cheerfully  bore 
with  this  treatment,  and  were  always 
ready  to  come  back  to  the  careless  beckon- 
ing of  the  haughty  damsel. 

What  amused  and  a  good  deal  gratified 
me  was  to  notice  the  scant  consideration 
shown  by  Miss  Wliitworth  to  Mr.  Sey- 
fried.  She  received  his  polite  speeches 
with  a  demure  gravity,  and  made  open  fun 
of  him  behind  his  back,  mimicking  his 
voice  and  gestures,  Us  compliments,  his 
taking  of  snuff,  and  who  knows  what  other 
peculiarities  the  foreigner  possessed.  I 
believe  even  Harold  was  a  trifle  shocked, 
and  remonstrated  with  the  girl  about  her 
behaviour;  but  he  was  too  ardent  a  lover 
to  see  any  faults  in  her,  and  had  besides  his 
own  afffdrs  to  discusa.  This,  I  presume, 
was  the  subject  in  hand  when  I  suddenly 
came  upon  the  two  in  a  peacefol  comer 
in  the  conservatory,  looking  particularly 
confidential. 


To  show  that  they  were  confidential  to 
some  purpose,  I  must  refer  the  indulgent 
reader  back  to  the  letter  appearing  at  the 
opening  of  this  story,  wUch  I  received 
from  Mr.  Cameron  on  the  day  after  the 
garden-party,  and  which  document  I  con- 
sider to  be  alone  responsible  for  sending 
me  ofif  upon  these  rambling  reccdlections. 

**That  looks  like  a  settled  thing,  at 
last,"  said  I,  as  I  tossed  the  paper  over  to 
George. 

*'  That,  as  you  say,  looks  like  a  settled 
thing,"  replied  that  sardonic  individual 
oracularly,  after  a  perusal;  and  not 
another  word  could  I  get  out  of  him  upon 
the  subject. 

We  were  expecting  all  that  day  to  have 
Harold  tearing  in  with  his  good  news. 
He  did  not  come ;  and  we  found  that  he 
had  that  morning  been  hastily  summoned 
to  the  other  end  of  England  to  his  father, 
who  lay  dangerously  ill— at  the  point  of 
death,  it  was  said.  I  had  to  leave  town 
myseU  on  the  next  day,  for  a  fortnight  as 
I  supposed ;  but  it  was  three  or  four  weeks 
before  I  saw  my  own  chambers  again,  and 
got  a  greeting  from  my  dear  old  George. 

After  a  while  it  struck  me  that  he  was 
a  trifle  constrained  in  manner,  and  at  last 
I  asked  him,  "  Is  anything  the  matter  1 " 

**Ab,"  he  said  slowly,  "you've  not 
heard  the  news,  then ) " 

"  No,"  I  said  impatiently ;  "  news  about 
whom  )    What  news  ? " 

"Only  about  Blanche  Wliitworth  and 
old  Seyfried,"  very  drily. 

"  What  about  them  1 '' 

"  Engaged  to  be  married ;  that's  all." 

<*  Never  ! "  I  cried  incredulously. 

George  nodded. 

"  It's  perfectly  true,"  he  said. 

"  But — Harold  ! "  I  exclaimed ;  "  does 
he  know)  Good  heavens!  what  will  he 
say ) " 

"Ah,  poor  fellow.  I  don't  suppose  he 
does  know  yet;  the  'news  is  only  just 
out" 

Then  suddenly  the  phlegmatic  George 
burst  out  in  a  fury  : 

"  Confound  it  1  It's  too  bad  1  What  are 
these  women  made  of  9  To  make  a  fool 
of  a  fine  young  fellow  like  that.  And  he 
trusted  her,  poor  wretch " 

"  Where  is  he  now  t "  I  interrupted. 

"I  don't  know.  He's  not  been  home 
yet — here,  I  mean  —  since  his  father's 
death.  He's  alone  in  the  world  now,  you 
know.  I've  heard  no  word  from  him  since 
he  went  away." 

"Suppose  we  walk  round  to  hie  lodg- 
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ingB/'  said  I,  *'and  see  if  we  can  have 
news  of  Udl  If  we  can  get  him  away 
with  osi  before  he  hears  anything,  so  much 
the  better." 

We  got  np  and  went  out,  a  vague  sense 
of  uneasiness  troubling  us. 


A  slight  rain  was  falling  as  we  came 
into  the  open  air,  very  oool  and  pleasant 
after  the  hot  day.  I  remember  it  was 
about  five  or  six  in  the  evening. 
Cameron's  lodgings  were  but  two  or  three 
streets  off— onfy  a  few  minutes'  walk. 

We  could  not  make  any  one  hear  by 
ringing  the  bell,  and  as  the  front  door  was 
unlatched,  we  walked  ia 

<<HuUol"  said  George,  as  we  stood  a 
moment  in  the  passage,  "Harold's  at 
home  j  here  are  his  hat  and  gloves." 

He  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
called: 

'*  Hi !  Cameron,  where  are  you,  old 
boy  1 " 

There  was  no  answer. 

At  this  moment  the  landlady  came 
bustling  in.  Mr.  Cameron  had  assed  her 
to  post  a  letter,  she  said.  He  was  upstairs 
in  his  room  now. 

We  wondered  why  he  had  not  answered 
our  call,  and  said  we  would  go  up.  To 
our  surprisQ,  h{s  door  was  locked;  nor 
could  we  get  any  reply  to  (mr  knock- 
ing. I  think  we  both  became  thoroughly 
frightened  now,  for  the  first  time. 

"  Lst  us  get  in,"  said  I,  "  somehow  or 
other." 

George  made  no  more  ado,  but  simply 
put  his  shoulder  against  the  door  and 
burst  it  opea  We  came  into  the  room 
with  a  bit  of  a  rush.  Then  we  saw  a  sight, 
and  stopped  dead. 

Oar  friend  was  stretched  upon  the  floor, 
his  face  drawn  and  ghastly — the  face  of  a 
corpse.  On  the  table  was  the  wretched 
phial  which  told  us  only  too  well  what  had 
happened.  It  had  *held  prussic  acid ;  the 
room  was  full  of  the  odour.  We  did  what 
we  could,  but — poor  Harold! — he  was 
quite  dead. 


Heaven  foreive  him !  We  should  never 
hear  his  friendly  voice  or  cheerful  laughter 
again. 

We  learned  afterwards  that,  on  hearing 
the  news  of  her  engagement,  Cameron  liad 
written  to  Miss  Wmtworth  asking  if  it 
was  true.  He  received  a  curt  reply— J  saw 
the  letter— saying  that  it  was  so,  and  Miss 
Wliitworth  must  decline  any  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Cameron  on  the  point.  Mad 
with  his  disappointment,  he  haa  hurried  to 
see  the  girl — had  demanded  an  interview. 
It  was  denied  him — Miss  Blahche  spared 
herself  that  unpleasantness.  He  was  quite 
alone,  and  saw  no  way  out  of  his  trouble, 
poor  fellow,  save  one. 

Even  now,  knowing  how  he  loved  the 
girJ,  I  wonder  whether  we,  or  any  one, 
could  have  kept  him  from  hlB  dreadful  fate, 
even  had  we  had  the  ch%nce. 

The  Seyfried-Whitworth  wedding  Was 
the  most  magnificent  in  London  that  year. 
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CHAPTER  XXVni.      A   DISGOVBRY. 

The  uriral  of  Otto  I^agent  and  his  wife 
ms  mors  or  leas  welcome  to  every  one. 
Els  mother,  much  bb  she  loved  Arthur, 
placed  all  her  confidence  in  Otto,  and  know 
that  there  was  no  danger  in  tnuting  him 
with  her  faintest  ml  moat  secret  anxieties. 
MisB  Fannjr  Latimer,  who  lost  her 
patience  with  Arthur  a  little  sometimes, 
of  coarse  without  confessing  it,  was  glad 
that  hla  brother's  coming  shanld  stop  his 
persistent  languid  lounging  by  making  it 
his  duty  to  go  out  shooting  with  Otto. 
Poppy,  with  a  new  doubt  of  herself,  a  new 
and  unexpressed  fear  that  Aithor  might 
find  life  doll  in  spite  of  all  she  coolddo, 
of  atl  she  oonld  give,  either  in  love  or  in 
worldly  goods,  hoped  that  Otto's  cheerful 
common  sense,  bis  brightness  and  his 
practical  ways,  might  be  like  fresh  ait  to 
Arthnr,  She  even  felt  that  It  would  be 
poBstble  if  things  grew  worse  to  ask  Otto't 
opinion  as  to  what  she  could  do ;  whether 
Arthnr  had  any  epeclal  fancy  of  which  she 
was  ignorant,  and  which  she  would  so 
gladly  gratify.  This,  of  course,  would  be 
a  last  resonroe,  but  the  very  thought 
showed  confidence  In  Otto's  power  of  help- 
ing. It  would  always  be  easier  to  speak 
to  him  than  to  Mrs.  Nugent.  Poppy  was 
on  good  terms  with  her  future  mother-in- 
law,  but  she  neither  loved  nor  respected 
her. 

There  was  something  In  Alice,  too,  ber 
music  and  bet  Ifvellness,  which  added  very 
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much  to  the  pleasantness  of  Bryana  Court 
during  the  week  that  she  and  Otto  spent 
there.  Alice  did  not  care  what  she  said ; 
her  views  were  clear,  if  shallow ;  nothing 
high-flown  or  morbid  appealed  at  all  to 
her.  She  made  tbem  all  laugh,  either  at 
themselves  or  at  somebody  else. 

On  the  day  after  her  arrival  she  went 
to  church,  where  she  recognised  Geoffrey 
likome,  and  asked  anxiously  on  the  way 
home  whether  he  bad  lately  comndtted 
some  crime.  '  No  one  could  look  so  dismal, 
she  thought,  who  was  not  at  least  expect- 
ing penal  servitude  for  life. 

"Tiiat's  exactly  what  he  is  expecting," 
said  Arthur  in  a  careless  tone.     "  Penal 
servitude  for  life  to  Miss  Farrant." 
"  Arthur  I "  murmured  Poppy. 
"  Is  she  BUch  a  nasty  g^l ) "  asked  Mn. 
Otto  Nugent, 

"She  is  generally  called  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  county,"  said  her  brother-in- 
law.  "Dldn'c  you  see  her,  Alice  I"  and 
he  went  on  to  describe  where  Maggie  sat 
in  church, 

"That  gloomy-looking  girl  with  black 
hairt  She  looked  just  as  miserable. 
Poor  artist  1  I'm  sorry  for  htm.  Why 
did  he  do  it  I " 

"  She  is  too  good  for  him,"  said  Arthur. 
"Poppy  does  not  think  so ;  It  is  a  point 
on  which  we  differ." 

"  I  rather  think  I  should  agree  with 
Poppy,"  said  Alice. 

"  Well,  she  has  inspired  him,  at  any 
rate,"  Arthur  went  on  rather  warmly, 
"  You  know  what  a  stick  he  was  with  his 
drawing — Otto  thought  him  awful  Well, 
he  came  home  and  did  a  charming  picture 
of  Miss  Farrant,  Poppy  has  It ;  jon  must 
Bee  it  Better  than  any  of  ids  landscape 
thing*. 
I     "It    might    easily    be     that,"    Otto 
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observed     <*  And  he  fell  in  love  with  his 
model  t" 

Arthur  walked  along  with  a  queer, 
absent  smile,  hitting  the  ground  with  his 
stick. 

''Was  that  it,  Poppy t"  aeked  Otto, 
glanoinff  on  to  her. 

"I  don't  know.  I  suppose  so.  It  is 
very  nice  for  both  of  them,"  she  said. 
**  Mr.  Thome  is  as  ^ood  as  he  can  be,  and 
I  am  sure  Maggie  will  be  happy." 

"  Are  they  to  be  married  soon ) " 

"  It  is  not  settled.  I  belieye  he  thought 
so — but  Maggie  would  prefer  waiting.  I 
told  her,"  she  said,  colouring  faintly  as 
she  looked  up  at  Arthur,  '<  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  nicer  to  wait,  too." 

'*I  think  you  made  a  mistake  there," 
he  said  quietly.  *<  Better  let  them  settle 
their  own  affairs  their  own  way." 

"Of  course  they  will  do  as  they  like 
about  it,"  Poppy  replied;  but  in  her 
manner  there  was  a  little  of  the  great 
lady,  who  thought  it  the  most  natural 
thing  that  the  affairs  of  her  vassals  should 
be  settled  in  her  own  way,  and  not  in 
theirs. 

Arthur  said  nothing.  Otto  emiled  to 
himself,  and  Alice  began  with  her  usual 
readiness  to  talk  about  something  else. 

Later  in  the  day  Poppy  called  Otto  into 
her  sitting-room,  and  showed  him  Geoffrey 
Thome's  two  pictures  which  were  hanging 
there.  He  would  not  admire  the  view  of 
Hwzheim. 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 
''  You  are  unprincipled ;  you  are  doing  an 
Injury  to  Art  by  letting  that  be  on  your 
walla." 

"Art  is  nothing  to  me,"  Poppy  answered 
with  calmness.  "  I  think  the  drawing  is 
pretty,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  bright. 
And  I  love  Herzheim — and  the  sketch 
was  done  on  purpose  for  me,  and  given  to 
me.*' 

'<  Ah !  that  is  fatal." 

Poppy  stood  for  a  minute  or  two,  look- 
ing at  her  painjber's  work  with  sometibiing 
like  regret  Otto  gravely  watched  her. 
Then  suddenly  lifting  his  eves,  he  said  : 

"  Is  that  the  portrait  Arthur  was  talking 
about  9 " 

"  Yes ;  you  think  that  good,  don't  you )" 
Otto  examined  it  in  silence.    At  last  he 
said : 

'*  It  must  have  been  what  he  said — ^an 
inspiration.  It  has  faults,  I  see — and  I 
am  hardly  attist  enough  to  point  them 
out,  but  the  modelling  here  is  not  very 
good,  and  here,  you  see,  the  colour  is  laid 


on  a  little  heavily,  those  lines  are  weak, 
too.  Bat  on  the  whole,  I  am  astonished 
at  it  I  had  no  idea  Uiat  our  friend  had  it 
in  him." 

Poppy  stood  smiling.  From  Otto  she 
knew  that  this  was  real  praise. 

''And  this  is  the  girl  he  is  going  to 
marry  f  I  saw  her  in  church ;  yes.  I  saw 
her  coining  out,  too.  She  is  a  very  pretty 
girl.  But,  forgive  me,  Mr.  Thome  must 
have  strained  a  good  many  points  to  give 
her  such  an  expression  as  that.  He's  an 
awful  idealist,  that  fellow  !  Now  tell  me, 
did  you  ever  see  her  look  like  that  1 " 

"  I  don't  know.  What  is  it  1 "  said  Poppy 
rather  stupidly. 

"It  is  a  refinement  which  is  perfectly 
foreign  to — imless  you  have  given  it  to 
her.  She  is  a  prot^g^e  of  yoara,  is  she 
not  f    I  have  heard  her  name  before." 

"  Oh,  no,  a  friend.  I  am  very  fond  of 
her.  The  grandfather  is  an  old  clergy- 
man, and  very  well  off,"  Poppy  answered,  a 
little  roused  by  his  seeming  disparagement 
of  Maggie. 

Then  she  tumed  with  a  smile  to  the 
door,  where  Arthur  was  coming  in. 

*' Still  discussing  those  interesting 
people t"  he  said  lazily.  ''Poppy,  your 
aunt  wants  you.  Come  back  to  us,  dear, 
quick." 

"Don't  you  call  that  an  awfully  pretty 
thing)"  he  said,  going  up  to  Otto  where 
he  stood  before  Maggie's  picture. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  pretty.  Bat  not  a  bit  like, 
I  should  say.    Too  much  expression." 

"  You  could  not  tell  anything  from  her 
face  in  church  to-day,"  Arthur  went  on 
quietly.  "She  looked  as  bored  as  you 
please.  But  get  her  to  yourself  and  make 
her  talk — you  will  soon  see  expression 
enough.  She  is  a  beautiful  girl  and  a 
clever  girl,  too.  Not  much  educated ;  bat 
nobody  cares  for  that.  The  engagement 
to  that  man  is  a  stupid  business,  and  rather 
unaccountable,  for  he  is  a  dry  stick,  though 
he  knew  how  to  paint  her  picture." 

Arthur  stopped  short  and  stood  gazbg 
at  Maggie's  face  till  his  brother,  not  being 
equally  interested,  tumed  round  suddenly 
and  caught  an  expression  in  his  eyes  which 
fairly  startled  him. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "you  are  wastbg  a 
great  deal  of  admiration." 

Arthur  tumed  from  him,  and  walked  off 
half  crossly  to  the  window.  At  first  he 
was  a  little  confused ;  then  he  laughed  oat 
loud  and  came  back,  stopping  this  time 
to  stare  at  Miss  El'zj^beth  Latimer  over 
the  chimney-piece. 
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''Ib  one  expected  to  be  blind )"  he 
mattered.  ''Look,  here  ia  a  different 
type.  What  do  yoa  say  to  thb,  as  you 
are  in  a  hamoar  for  criticising  1 " 

<'  A  diffdrent  type  indeed,  and  a  far  finer 
one." 

"  Bat  not  haU  sach  an  attractive  one," 
said  Arthar. 

Otto  Nagent  was  too  wise  to  say  any- 
thing more,  bat  he  did  not  forget  this 
little  scene. 

It  might  in  some  way  have  startled 
Arthar  himself,  for  daring  the  next  few 
days  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  mach  better 
hamoar. 

A  few  men  from  the  neighboarhood 
came  to  shoot  with  him  and  Otto.  The 
sport  was  excellent,  the  weather  was  fine, 
thoagh  cold.  The  sportsmen  and  other 
nefghboars  came  two  or  three  times  to 
dine,  and  on  these  occasions  Poppy  looked 
both  happy  and  ^beaatifal.  Arthar  coald 
be  charming  when  he  chose,  and  daring  that 
week  there  was  no  fanlt  to  be  foand  with 
him.  Everybody  was  glad  to  make  his 
acqaaintance,  and  nearly  everybody  liked 
the  handsome,  delicate-looking  yoang  man. 

The  last  day  came.  On  the  following 
morning  the  whole  Nagent  party  were 
to  leave  Bryans,  not  to  retarn  till  the 
middle  of  Janaary.  It  was  a  mild  and 
still  December  day.  Poppy  was  rather 
melancholy  and  restless,  Arthar  par- 
ticalarly  cheerfal  and  affectionate.  He 
was  determined,  it  seemed,  to  make  her 
feel  a  blank  when  he  was  gone. 

In  the  afternoon  she  proposed  to  drive 
him  and  Alice  roand  by  Satton  Bryans, 
and  Otto,  who  never  drove  if  he  coald 
help  it,  promised  to  walk  across  the  fields 
and  join  them  at  Mr.  Thome's  farm.  He 
and  Alice  both  took  a  certain  interest  in 
Geoffrey,  and  were  a  little  carioas  to  see 
the  old  homestead  from  which  he  sprang. 

Approaching  the  farm  by  the  road  from 
Bryans,  Poppy  drove'  nnder  great  over- 
hanging old  trees  which  the  first  Thome 
might  have  planted,  past  large  yards  fall 
of  corn  and  haystacks,  with  glimpses  of 
geese  and  tarkeys  jast  driven  home  into 
other  yards,  and  innamerable  other  fowls. 
Peace  and  prosperity  seemed  to  reign  all 
aboat  the  old  farm,  thoagh  its  owner  was 
ready  enough  to  gramble.  Some  young 
horses,  a  speculation  of  Frank's,  were 
kicking  ap  their  heels  in  a  field.  Through 
the  bare  dark  branches,  against  the  dim 
December  sky,  white  curling  smoke  crept 
lazily  from  several  chimneys. 

THe  door  of  the  house  up  to  which 


Poppy  drove  opened  on  a  gravel  drive 
alongside  the  stable  yard,  but  hidden 
from  it  by  a  corner  of  the  wall.  Here,  as 
on  the  garden  side,  a  paved  way  ran  under 
the  house  wall.  The  east  window  of  the 
large  living-room,  which  had  its  own  door 
to  the  garden  in  its  south  side,  at  right 
angles  with  this,  looked  oat  in  a  line  with 
this  door,  distinguished  as  the  real  front 
door  by  two  stone  pillars  supporting  a  kind 
of  porch.  It  opened  into  a  wide  stone 
passage,  running  through  the  house  be- 
tween the  large  low  rooms.  The  ordinary 
working  kitchen  was  on  the  right  of  this 
passage,  towards  the  yard ;  the  beautiful 
old  living-room  on  the  left  towards  the 
garden.  Farther  on  was  a  large  parlour, 
looking  to  the  west  and  south,  a  delightful 
room,  little  used  except  on  festive  occa- 
sions, which  were  few. 

''What  a  jolly  oil  place  1 "  .ex  islaimed 
Alice  Nagent,  as  they  drove  up  to  the  low 
east  front  of  the  house. 

Arthar  got  out  and  strolled  to  Bobby's 
head.  As  he  did  so,  he  was  aware  of 
two  faces  looking  from  the  window  jast 
beyond.  Even  as  his  eyes  fell  on  them 
they  disappeared.  A  moment  afterwards 
Lucy  Thome  came  tramping  along  the 
hall  in  her  thick  boots,  with  her  hat  on  as 
usua^  and  a  dog-whip  in  her  hand.  She 
looked  a  little  excited,  bat  not  angry,  and 
not  quite  so  stony  as  usual. 

She  had  seen  the  cart  driving  up,  and 
had  had  time  to  say  to  her  visitor : 

« Here's  Miss  Latimer  with  a  lot  of 
people.    Do  you  want  to  see  them  1 " 

Under  the  sharp  qaestion  of  her  eyes, 
thoagh  not  guessing  how  much  it  meant, 
Maggie  answered  her  hastily. 

**  No.    I  would  rather  not." 

'*  Then  put  on  your  hat  and  be  off  home. 
They'll  want  to  see  the  horses,  and  cows, 
and  things.  I'll  take  them  round  before  I 
bring  them  in.    Be  qaick  1 " 

**  Gdoffrey  won't  be  in  yet,  will  he  f  " 

"  Not  before  dark.  Tbe  meet  was  seven 
miles  off,  and  the  run  was  sure  to  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  country.  Gool-bye. 
You  must  come  over  again." 

Then  the  cart  drove  up,  and  Oaptain 
Nugent  came  forward  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  window.  Lacy  palled  Maggie 
back  into  the  room,  astonished  her  with 
a  rough  kiss,  and  saying,  *'Qet  along, 
child,  as  fast  as  you  can,"  went  out  to 
meet  Poppy  Latimer  and  her  friends. 

Her  manner  never  was  or  could  be  very 
agreeable ;  but  she  had,  in  spite  of  herself, 
a  kind  of  feudal  feeling  and  an  honest 
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admiration  for  Poppy,  nhose  fiimple  polite- 
nefis  could  not  irritate  her.  She  took  very 
little  notice  either  of  Arthur  or  his  sister- 
in-law.  She  told  Poppy  that  her  father 
and  brother  were  out  hunting,  and  asked 
her  bluntly  if  her  friends  would  like  to 
Eee  the  faiiu.  She  then  whistled,  and 
a  enoall  boy  came  running  from  the  stable- 
yaid. 

**  Mind  that  pony,  Dick/'  she  safd ;  and 
she  walked  her  visitors  straight  away  in 
the  direction  from  which  he  had  coma 

Alice  looked  up  at  Aithur  and  laughed, 
as  their  strong-minded  hostess  led  the  way 
with  Poppy. 

**  A  rough  diamond,"  she  whispered. 

Arthur  was  staling  on  the  ground  in  an 
odd  and  dreamy  fashion.  Thus  reminded 
where  he  was,  he  looked  up  and  laughed. 

'*  Oh,  yes,  isn't  she  1" 

Miss  Thome,  though  she  could  not 
have  heard  anything  but  the  laugh,  sent  a 
sharp  glance  over  her  shoulder. 

Alice  did  not  care  particularly  for 
animals ;  but  she  behaved  very  well  during 
the  rext  quarter  of  an  hour^  and  carefully 
followiug  Poppy's  lead,  made  remarks  and 
expressed  admirations  which  by  no  means 
disgraced  her.  Lucy's  face  softened  Into 
a  grim  smile ;  one  way  to  her  esteem  was 
a  real  appreciation  of  her  farming  and 
hcusekeepiug  talents.  As  they  left  the 
stables  and  went  on  towards  the  dairy — 
her  special  pride — ^Alice  said  to  Arthur : 

*'It  is  a  pity  that  Otto  is  losing  all 
this.     Can  he  have  missed  his  way  9 " 

"  By  Jove,  can  he  9  I'll  go  and  look," 
exclaimed  Arthur,  with  the  most  cordial 
readiness  and  the  pleasantest  smile. 

"Thanks  so  much,  Arthur.  Don't  go 
far." 

Alice  proceeded  calmly  to  explain  to  her 
companions,  who  had  stopped  aud  looked 
round,  the  meaning  of  his  suddenly  hurry- 
ing out  of  the  yard.  Poppy  took  it  very 
quietly.  Lucy  Thome  looked  quite  oddly 
put  out  for  a  moment,  but  glanced  at  her 
watch  and  recovered  herself,  calling  in 
a  harsh  voice  to  the  dairy-woman  to  come 
and  show  her  premfses.  Mrs.  Otto  Nugent 
reflected  that  this  Miss  Thome  was  the 
queerest  and  crossest  woman  she  had  ever 
teen  in  her  life.  Evidently  Arthur's  walk- 
ing away  had  offended  her. 

*<I  hope  that  poor  girl  will  never  have 
to  live  with  such  a  sister-in-law,"  she 
thought  benevolently. 

In  the  meanwhile  Arthur  had  walked 
back  to  the  house,  completely  forgetting 
Obto  and  his  probable  arrival;  bad  ordered 


the  boy  Dick  to  lead  the  pony  away  into 
the  drive  and  keep  him  moiling  there;  and 
bad  made  his  way  round  to  the  garden 
door,  beyond  the  sight  of  young  inquisitive 
eyes.  He  knew  his  way,  for  he  had  walked 
over  one  day  with  Poppy,  two  or  three 
weeks  before,  when  they  came  down 
throuch  the  orchard  and  the  garden  to  this 
side  door.  Just  as  he  reached  the  door 
Maggie  came  out  of  it.  She  had  hardly 
been  so  quick  as  Lucy  intended  her  to  be. 
Perhaps  curiosity,  or  an  instinct  of  expecta- 
tion, or  some  kind  of  resentment  at  having 
things  thus  arranged  for  her,  or  a  general 
feeling  of  rebellion  against  fate  and  cir- 
cumsUnces,  had  made  her  linger  on  the 
dangerous  ground. 

Anyhow,  here  he  was.  He  had  seen  her 
through  the  window ;  she  knew  that,  for 
with  regard  to  him,  her  eyes  were  even 
quicker  than  Lucy's.  And  it  was  a  triumph, 
though  a  strange  kind  of  one,  that  he 
should  have  left  all  his  belongings  and  run 
the  risk  of  coming  back  to  speak  to  her. 
She  smiled  as  she  stood  in  the  doorway. 
Not  much  harm  could  happen  now,  ahe 
thought;  and  it  was  an  irresistible  joy 
that  Arthur  should  be  standing  there, 
looking  at  her  once  more  kindly.  Lately 
he  had  either  avoided  looking  at  all^  ot  his 
eyes  had  been  too  angry. 

Now  they  said  so  much  that  after  a 
minute  she  could  bear  them  no  longer,  and 
turned  away.  Arthur  stepped  after  her, 
over  the  threshold,  into  the  half-light  of 
the  old  room. 

**  You  must^^not  come  in  here,"  she  said 
quickly. 

'*  Why  are  you  so  unkind  to  me  t  "*  he 
said,  standing  still. 

The  next  moment  or  two  of  silence  did 
neither  of  them  any  good.  In  her  presence 
Arthur  began  to  realise  that  this  was  more 
than  play — more  than  flirtation;  that  he 
loved  this  girl  in  real  earnest.  And  what 
was  to  be  done)-  The  altemative  of 
behaving  like  a  man,  of  letting  her  alone, 
of  respecting  the  double  barrier  which 
stood  between  them,  did  not  at  all  suit  his 
spoilt  child  nature.  Maggie  herself,  in 
spite  of  her  smile,  kept  a  resolute  distance 
now ;  and  thus,  really  without  intending 
it,  only  made  him  more  impatient 

"I  saw  you  through  the  window,"  he 
said  slowly.    '*  I  was  rather  surprised." 

•*Why1" 

"  Ob,  of  course  it's  all  right  and  natural 
— ^^only  so  unlike  you." 

Maggie  stood  looking  down,  playing  a 
tune  with  her  fingers  on  a  polished  oak  table. 
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"It  18  a  much  nicer  honse  than  ours/' 
she  murmnred  in  her  softest  tones. 

"I  ought  to  congratolate  yon,  I  sup- 
pose," he  said  after  another  pause.  "  Oaght 

"  As  yon  please." 

"Then  I  won't;.  In  fact,  I  don't  know 
what  there  is  for  me  to  say,  while  yon 
stand  like  that  and  won't  look  at  me. 
Well,  shall  I  be  very  good  1  Miss  Farrant, 
I  hope  yon  will  be  happy." 

"  Thank  yon,"  Maggie  said,  but  her  lips 
trembled. 

"I  want  ypa  to  tell  me  something," 
said  Arthur. 

He  came  suddenly  close  to  her.  His 
hand  was  on  the  table,  then  on  hers,  and 
then  her  other  hand  was  a  prisoner,  too. 
She  tamed  her  head  away,  the  slow  colour 
rising  and  burning  in  her  cheeks. 

"  I'm  not  asking  for  anything,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  not  going  to  worry  yon.  We  have 
both  made  an  awful  mess  of  it;,  and  I  sup- 
pose things  will  have  to  be  left  as  they 
are.  As  to  this  stupid  engagement  of 
yours,  my  poor  little  girl — you  shouldn't 
have  done  it.  Get  out  of  it  if  you  can. 
While  there's  life  there's  hope,  don't  you 
know!" 

"What  do  you  mean)"  murmured 
Maggie. 

"  Mean  9  Oh,  nothing,"  he  went  on  in 
the  same  hurried  whisper.  "  It's  only  that 
I  love  you — you  know  that,  don't  you? 
Tell  me  you  know  that." 

Maggie  would  not  turn  her  head  or 
speak. 

"  This  is  what  I  want  to  know.  If  we 
had  met  when  we  were  both  free,  you 
wouldn't  have  liked  anybody  eke  better 
than  me,  would  youl  Tell  me,  Maggia 
I'm  going  away  to-morrow.  I  shall  not 
see  yon  again  for  weeks.  Not  till  you  are 
married,  perhaps." 

"  That  will  not  be  for  a  long  time — ^not 
till  you  are,"  Maggie  said  suddenly.. 

"  That  is  her  arrangement,  is  it  1 " 

Maggie  bent  her  head. 

"  A  double  wedding !  Ob,  by  Jove  ! 
Bat  you  have  not  answered  my  question, 
Maggie." 

This  interview,  as  well  as  their  former 
one,  came  to  a  sudden  and  alarming  end. 
They  were  standing  just  inside  the  open 
door,  half  turned  away  from  it,  Maggie's 
eyes  on  the  floor,  Arthur's  on  her,  while 
he  held  her  two  hands  and  stooped 
forward  with  a  most  lover-like  air.  The 
firelight  gleamed  on  them  both.  This  was 
the  picture  that  Otto  Nngent  saw,  as  he 


came  down  the  soft  path  from  the  orchard 
with  his  cat-like  step.  He  was  within 
three  yards  of  the  door  before  either  of 
them  heard  him.  Then  Maggie  started 
suddenly,  looked  up,  and  met  his  astonished 
gajEe.  Arthur,  following  her  eyes,  tamed 
white  and  set  his  teeth  with  a  furious 
exclamation.  Fpr  a  moment  he  tried  to 
hold  her,  with  the  idea  of  defying  Otto 
and  the  whole  world ;  but  she  slipped  her 
hands  from  his  and  fled  out  of  the  door 
like  a  hunted  animal,  flashing  past  the 
intmder  as  if  she  did  not  see  him,  ranning 
at  full  speed  up  the  path,  disappearing 
into  the  orchard,  even  before  Otto  had 
reached  the  door,  where  his  brother  stood 
in  the  same  place  waiting  for  him. 

Otto  was  in  reality  horrified,  but  he 
came  in  laughing. 

"  So  that  is  your  little  game  1"  he  said. 
"  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  don't  take  care, 
you  will  find  yourself  in  an  awfol  mess." 

AT  CEEOY. 


Historic  battlefields  are  generally  alike 
in  one  respect.  They  force  the  visitor  to 
recur  to  his  imagination,  and  little  but  his 
imsgination,  for  a  vision,  faint  and  defec- 
tive, of  the  scenes  which  were  once  enacted 
upon  them.  There  may  be  nothing — 
absolutely  nothing — ^in  the  landscape  to 
help  him  to  realise  that  upon  this  spot 
mailed  men  and  booted  biiights  met  in 
deadly  fray.  In  that,  case,  unless  he  have 
strong  fancy,  he  will  see  nothing  but  the 
comfields  and  waving  tree-tops;  the  red- 
roofed  cottages  and  blue-gowned  peasant 
women,  who  are  the  modem  presentment 
of  the  place.  And  one  battlefield  will 
have  noindividuality  compared  with  another 
battlefield — or,  at  least,  the  individuality 
will  be  derived  rather  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  daily  life  at  the  various  inns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood than  from  the  contrast  of  the 
natures  of  the  different  battles  them- 
selves. 

These  thonghts  come  inevitably  at 
Or^oy,  as  one  approaches  it  afoot  either 
from  Abbeville  in  the  south  or  Hesdin  in 
the  north.  It  is  the  very  place  for  a  battle, 
and  yet  of  the  battle  itself  on  August 
twenty-sixth,  1346,  what  trace  remains  1 
Until  the  other  day,  indeed,  there  was  the 
famous  mill  on  the  little  hillock  which 
commands  the  shallow  valley  in  which 
French  and  English  fought.  Tourists 
revered  the  mill  e  xceedingly.  It  was  the  one 
proof,  after  the  old  stone  cross  which  marks 
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where  the  King  of  Bohemia  fell  dead, 
that  they  had  really  and  traly  discovered 
the  battlefield.  Hither  they  brought  word 
to  Edward  the  Third  that  the  Black  Prince 
was  hard  pressed.  From  hb  post,  in  all 
probability,  the  Kine  knew  as  much  per- 
fectly well;  for  the  nml  stood  over  the  strife 
like  the  rim  of  a  sanoer  towards  the 
saucer's  depression.  It  was  hence  he  sent 
back  the  proud  refusal  of  aid  to  his  valiant 
boy.  '<  Tell  him  that  I  reserve  the  honour 
of  the  day  for  him."  He  was,  in  fact,  to 
do  or  die  in  stem  earnest. 

While  this  mill  stood,  Or^ey  was  able 
to  interest  visitors  from  across  the  water 
who  came  to  be  shown  by  Frenchmen 
where  England  triumphed  over  France. 
The  mill  was  everything ;  but  only  a  few 
months  aso  the  hill  of  the  mill  passed  into 
new  hands,  and  the  proprietor  straight- 
way demolished  it.  One  would  suppose, 
naturally,  that  this  deed  would  be  tacitly 
approved,  if  not  abetted,  in  the  village. 
But  it  was  not  so.  Loud  are  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  landlord  of  the  '*  Golden 
Gannon  Hotel,"  and  of  the  two  or  three 
more  who  have  been  wont  to  reap  a  harvest^ 
limited  but  regular,  from  the  curiosity  of 
visitors.  Now  it  is  said  to  be  different. 
At  Boulogne  and  elsewhere  enquiries 
are  made  antecedent  to  visiting.  **  What 
is  there  to  be  seen)"  the  tourists  ask. 
Boulogne  answers:  "Nothbg;  the  mill  is 
gone — nothing  therefore  remains,  mon- 
sieur." Which  does  not,  of  course,  persuade 
monsieur  that  it  is  at  all  worth  his  while 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  reaching  this  very 
out-of-the-way  little  village,  spite  of  all  its 
triumphant  memories. 

The  new  proprietor  of  the  mill  hill  has 
not  left  one  stone  standing  upon  another. 
The  hollow  of  its  excavated  foundations  is 
there.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  miniature 
crater,  from  the  lip  of  which  you  look  over 
the  smooth  slopes  of  beetroot  and  grain 
which  constitute  the  battlefield.  Cr6cy  fs 
a  great  place  for  beetroot;  and  there  is 
even  a  factory  connected  with  the  crushing 
thereof  on  the  skirts  of  the  village.  Near 
it  is  something  else  which  in  six  months' 
time  will  bring  Ci6cy  even  more  into  touch 
with  the  modern  conditions  of  life.  This 
is  a  brand  new  railway  station.  The  line 
is  not  yet  made,  but  it  is,  of  course, 
surveyed,  and  the  sod  is  upturned  north 
and  south  of  the  station  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abbeville  and  Hesdin, 
which  it  proposes  thus  to  put  into  direct 
communication  with  each  other.  The 
railway,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  atone 


in  a  measure  for  the  destruction  of  the 
mill. 

For  my  part,  I  should  have  been  glad 
on  this  September  day  if  the  railway  had 
already  been  completed.  I  reached  Abbe- 
ville somewhat  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
did  not  altogether  relish  the  walk  of 
twenty  kilometres  which  was  before  me. 
That  was  because  ithad  rained  tempestuously 
all  the  morning,  and  was  still  raining  when 
I  left  the  train  at  Abbeville,  and  sat 
drinkbg  black  coffee  in  the  refreshment- 
room  of  the  station,  and  pondering  whether 
or  no  I  should  put  off  Oi6cy  until  the 
morrow.  But  I  decided  not  to  procrastinate, 
and,  fully  resigned  to  a  wet  skin,  I  trod 
into  the  Abbeville  streets,  and  aroused 
expletives  of  astonishment  from  the  citizens 
whom  I  asked  in  succession  to  direct  me 
towards  the  Hesdin  highroad.  Two  or  three 
of  them  seemed  to  think  me  crazy.  I  was 
forcibly  informed  that  Hesdin  was  about 
tUrtysix  kilometres  distant,  and  that  it 
was  already  three  o'clock.  However,  I 
love  to  mystify  people,  and  so  I  merely 
smiled  while  thanking  them  for  theb 
information,  and  went  my  way  through  the 
atreets  of  the  old  town. 

An  old  town  it  must  be,  since  it  was 
hence  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
battle  Philip  of  Fiance  and  his  hundred 
thousand  men  marched  gaily  to  the  north 
in  quest  of  the  English.  Lideed,  its  houses 
bear  witness  to  its  age,  and  notably  its 
white  perpendicular  church  with  the  usual 
gallery  of  headless  and  otherwise  disfigured 
saints  and  heroes  on  its  f&9ade  to  tell  of  the 
fury  of  the  Revolution  and  much  else. 
But  it  is  altogether  an  attractive  little 
place  :  cleanly,  and  with  gay,  provincial 
shops,  the  plums  and  pears  in  which  were 
argument  of  the  wealth  of  fruit  in  the 
suburbs.  It  lies  low  compared  to  ite 
surroundings.  One  gentleman  of  whom  I 
entreated  a  direction  almost  frightened 
me  by  the  energy  with  which  he  impressed 
upon  me  that  I  was  to  continue  to  mount  a 
certain  hilL  ''U  faut  monter  toojoura — 
toujours,  monsieur  1 "  he  declaimed  with 
gesticulations.  It  seemed  to  me  he  could 
not  have  shown  more  emphasis  had  he 
been  sending  me  up  Mount  Everest. 

But  the  AbbevUle  hill  soon  comes  to 
an  end,. and  discloses  a  spacious  plateau  to 
the  horizon,  which  dispels  all  further 
anxiety  about  the  task  before  one's  lees. 
Happily,  too,  when  I  had  attained  Its 
summit^  the  sun  had  beaten  the  clouds, 
and  the  high  wind  and  widening  rifts  of 
blue  overhead  were  fair  indications  that  I 
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shoald  reach  Ci6cf — ^if  I  reached  it  at  all 
— sufficiently  dry.  It  was  jast  the  kind 
of  walk  to  et)  joy,  and  jast  the  day.  Of 
strong  beauty  there  is  not  much  in  this 
part  of  France;  but  there  is  something 
relishing  and  cheerful  about  broad,  hedge- 
less  expanses,  with  occasional  dark  shading 
of  woods  over  the  area,-  and  long  lines  of 
limber,  roadside  poplars  bending  before 
the  racy  wind.  One  experiences  here  the 
same  invigoratmg  sense  of  breadth,  dignity^ 
and  distance  that  the  American  prairies 
inspire.  It  is  the  fashion  to  praise  our 
hedgerows  inordinately;  but  no  one  can 
deny  that  they  sadly  abbreviate  the 
horizon.  Also,  they  interfere  with  the 
appreciation  of  a  battlefield,  even  as  they 
would  extremely  impede  a  cavalry  charge, 
or  arrest  the  advance  in  line  of  the  best 
disciplined  infantry.  If  Waterloo  had  been 
scored  with  hedges,  there  is  no  knowing  if 
France  would  not  still  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Napoleonic  succession.  They  offer 
cover  for  skirmishing,  and  the  adjacent 
ditches  are  convenient  hiding-places  for 
the  man  who  thinks  he  has  had  enough  of 
the  battle,  and  fancies  he  has  a  little  wound 
somewhere.  But  this  said,  it  seems  that 
all  possible  in  favour  of  them  has  been 
said  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

I  had  not  walked  four  kilometres  from 
Abbeville  when  a  courteous  stranger  in  a 
gig  overtook  me,  and  offered  me  a  life 
He  proved  to  be  a  most  patriotic  retired 
captain  of  gendarmes,  with  a  humorous 
turn  of  mind. 

"  Suppose  now,  monsieur,"  he  said,  '*  I 
were  to  request  to  see  your  passport,  and 
it  were  not  to  satisfy  mp,  or  you  could  not 
produce  i^  why  should  I  not  drive  you  at 
once  to  the  district  police  commissioner ) " 

''The  answer,"  I  replied,  ''is  simple. 
You  would  not  do  so  ungallant  and  absurd 
an  action,  because  it  would  be  unworthy  of 
a  proper  Frenchman." 

"Pas  de  compliments,  monsieur,"  insisted 
my  curious  friend  who  had  me  so  much  at 
his  mercy.  "  I  see  it  in  your  eyes  and 
expression  that  you  are  not  a  common 
tourist — that  you  have,  in  fact,  a  purpose  in 
thus  coming  to  France." 

'*Tobe  sure,"  I  protested,  "since  it  is 
not  my  habit  to  travel  anywhere  without  a 
purpose." 

"Excellent,  monsieur.  Then  I  assure 
you  I  am  taking  you  to  my  friend  the 
Commissioner,  who  may  then  feel  it  im- 
perative to  detain  you.' 

The  mirth  in  him,  if  it  was  there,  was 
so  well  feigned^that  for  a  moment  or  two 


I  was  almost  convinced  against  instinct 
that  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  fool. 
My  laughter  seemed  to  irritate  him;  so 
that  once  he  appeared  quite  ill-mannered 
for  a  captain  of  gendarmes. 

But  the  cheat  burst  at  last,  and  we 
passed  to  other  topics;  the  worth  of  his 
horeO;  for  instance,  which  pulled  at  the 
reins  as  if  it  had  the  strength  of  a 
locomotive.  And  anon,  when  we  were  at 
the  village  which  was  his  destination,  and 
when  I  had  drunk  with  him  and  responded 
to  his  toasts,  he  did  his  utmost  to  persuade 
me  to  gi^e  up  the  idea  of  walking  on  to 
Oi6cy,  and  to  return  to  Abbeville  with  him 
instead. 

"It  is  ungenerous,  monsieur,"  he  con- 
tinued, peeping  over  the  edge  of  his  glass 
at  me.  "  There  were  other  battles  in 
which  you  English  did  not  come  off  well ; 
but  we  do  not  bear  them  in  mind.  Why 
should  you  come  and  hold  your  head  high 
in  our  country  just  because  five  hundred 
years  ago  your  archers  could  shoot 
straight  ? " 

This  was  a  pointed  interrogation,  and 
somewhat  a  delicate  one  to  answer.  Yain 
was  it  to  prate  about  the  sentiment  of  the 
thing.  The  stubborn  fact  remained  that  I 
was  about  to  enjoy  France's  humiliation 
for  a  minute  or  two.  Gould  he,  a  French- 
man, feel  aught  elee  but  displeased  with 
me) 

He  proved,  however,  that  he  could. 
With  a  shrug  of  resignation,  he  took  my 
hand  and  wished  me  good  speed. 

"Tonjours  un  FraD9ais,"  he  shouted 
after  me,  tapping  his  waistcofit  to  imply 
that  his  heart  was  rooted  and  grounded  in 
fair  France. 

I  walked  till  I  came  to  a  cross-road, 
.with  a  low  white  "auberge"  at  the 
j  auction.  The  byway  to  the  left  led  to 
Oi6cy  across  more  fields  of  grain,  cut  and 
being  cut,  with  here  and  there  an  iron 
crucifix  by  the  roadside,  the  Cbrist  with  a 
sapplicatory  fresh  ear  or  two  of  wheat  set 
about  its  head.  The  wind  still  blew 
strong  so  that  the  slim  poplar ii,  with  crests 
like  the  tails  of  a  French  poodle,  bowed 
low  before  it.  The  sunset  was  at  hand, 
with  stormy  portents  in  the  west.  And 
these  signs  seemed  to  stimi  late  the 
workers  among  the  grain.  They  were 
present  in  surprising  numbers  considering 
that  in  ten  miles  I  had  seen  but  two  small 
villagoFi^  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  had  not  had  a  house  in  sight.  A 
stolid- looking,  broad-hipped  race  these 
north  French  folk  seem.   Both  women  and 
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men  were  in  the  fields,  and  working  on  an 
equality  of  exertion  if  not  of  pay. 

At  the  second  kilometre  stone  from  the 
junction  Cr^oy  came  in  sight  in  its 
wooded  little  valley.  I  had  before  then 
gone  throngh  the  hamlet  of  Harcheville,  a 
snng  little  place  in  a  copse,  with  a  church 
having  a  slated  spire.  But  of  adults 
Marcheville  appeared  bereft,  and  the  two 
or  three  bare-legged  children  npon  whom 
I  chanced  in  the  miry  lanes  fled  to  their 
domestic  dnnghills  in  front  of  the  honse 
with  startled  screams. 

Ci^oy's  glen  mns  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  and  it  was  upon  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  valley  that  Edward  the  Third 
marshalled  his  little  army  in  waiting  for 
the  French.  These  latter  had  to  dive  into 
the  valley  to  get  up  at  him,  and  of  course 
when  the  battle  began  our  stout  archers 
did  not  give  their  foemen  half  a  chance  of 
reaching  the  goal  they  strove  at.  Besides, 
it  was  just  then  &uch  sticky  weather  as  I 
myself  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  After 
a  twenty-kilometre  tramp,  the  Frenchmen 
might  well  slip  about  in  wrath  and  despair 
upon  this  chalky  soil. 

The  village  boasts  nowadays  of  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  inhabitants,  and  as 
much  enlightenment  as  may  be  expected 
of  so  remote  a  place.  It  has  a  club,  and 
the  dub  gives  balls  now  and  then.  It  has 
also  seiversl  inns,  one,  the  "Corne  de 
Cerf,"  of  a  mellow  red  brick,  bearing  date 
1613.  Had  I  seen  it  ete  I  came  to  the 
*' Golden  Cannon,"  I  should  have  been 
ensnared  by  its  antiquity ;  but  there  was 
no  doubting  the  "Golden  Cannon's" 
fiuperiority..  At  this  hostelry  there  was  a 
sort  of  table  d'h6te,  the  meeting-place  of 
two  or  three  of  the  town's  attorneys,  and 
as  many  others  who  amueed  me  by  their 
cavils  at  the  fare  provided  by  mine  host's 
wife  and  the  maid.  It  was  certainly  not 
lich  food,  and  the  steaks  almost  deserved 
the  teim  of  **  cheval "  which  one  attorney 
applied  to  them  in  an  undertone.  For  drink 
we  bad  cider,  and  it  was  so  sour  that  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  wholesome.  In  my 
ignorance  of  the  customs  of  the  **  Golden 
Cannon"  table  dl6te,  and  thirsting 
greatly,  early  in  the  meal,  and  when  no- 
thing else  drinkable  seemed  coming,  I 
grasped  the  private  bottle  of  red  wine  of 
our  president— I  believe  the  mayor  him- 
self. This  almost  stupefied  the  others, 
and  their  undisguised  admiration  of  my 
audacity  opened  my  eyes  to  the  larceny. 
The  mayor,  however,  nobly  condoned  the 
deed,  and  pressed  the  red  wine  upon  me 


again  when  I  made  a  wry  face  at  the  eider. 
Afterwards  the  guests  separated  with  as 
little  enthusiasm  as  they  had  shown  when 
the  soup  appeared.  I  suppose  none  bat  a- 
hero  or  a  martyr  by  dispoidtion  can  endure 
a  bad  diimer  without  resentment 

Ere  the  meal  was  served,  I  had  gone 
out  to  the  battlefield  in  the  gloaming  with 
my  landlord's  son  for  a  guide.  The  boy 
was  a  student  of  medicine  at  Amiens,  now 
at  home  for  the  vacation.  After  Amiens, 
Or^cy  was,  be  confessed,  bad  for  the  temper, 
even  as  the  Oi^cy  cider  is  bad  for  the  teeth. 
He  was  charmed  to  be  my  guide  "pour 
passer  le  temps."  And  so  we  walked  two 
kilometres  but  to  the  "eight  trees''  by 
the  roadside,  near  which  is  the  misshapen 
relic  of  the  original  cross  raised  where  the 
blind  King  of  Bohemia  was  laid  low.  The 
cross  is  a  very  venerable-looking  object, 
with  modem  bracings  of  iron.  Even  a 
sceptical  person  must  admit  that  it  may 
well  date  from  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Einff  died  here  and  was  buried  about 
fifty  yards  away,  where  the  wheat  stood 
dark  in  the  twilight.  Subsequently,  his 
body  was  disinterred  and  conveyed  to  an 
abbey  in  the  neighbourhood,  whence  it  was 
later  transported  to  Bohemia. 

Where  the  cross  stands,  lichened  and 
chipped,  but  still  substantial  in  its  decay, 
we  are  in  the  very  hollow  of  the  valley, 
I  and  in  the  middle  of  the  space  covered  by 
I  the  French  army.  The  British  bowmen 
shot  from  the  upper  ground  into  the  mass 
of  the  enemy,  disorganised  by  the  falling 
back  of  the  Genoese  mercenaries,  who  were 
in  the  vsn  of  Philip's  forces.  My  guide 
was  just  of  an  age  to  feel  a  very  natural 
distaste  to  show  to  a  foreigner  where  his 
own  countrymen  came  to  grief.  Yet  he 
made  no  effort  in  admitting  that  we  Britons 
deserved  our  victory.  '  "  They  were  tired," 
he  said  of  the  EVench,  '*and  it  rained. 
You  can  see  it  would  be  difficult  for  theuL 
There  was  no  protection  for  them  either, 
and  your  archers  had  a  good  aim." 

One  might  have  supposed  he  was  talking 
of  an  event  which  he  remembered  as  a 
boy.  But  doubtless  in  Ci^cy  the  tale  has 
been  passed  down  through  the  centuries, 
and  the  history  manuals  have  kept  it  fairly 
fresh.  You  see  this  boy,  like  the  retired 
captain  of  gendarmes,  laid  emphasis  on 
our  skill  as  marksmen.  It  is  a  skill  worth 
perpetuating  as  a  national  hebloom.  Bat 
for  it  we  should  not  have  come  through 
the  Peninsular  War  in  Spain  as  well  as  we 
did.  We  have  this  on  the  testimony  of  the 
French  General  Marbot,  whose  memoirs 
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of  the  Kapoloonic  epoch  oaght  to  be 
instractive  reading  for  Eogland  as  well  as 
France.  "  In  my  opinion/'  he  said,  *'  the 
principal  cause  of  oar  reverses,  although  it 
has  been  mentioned  by  none  of  the  military 
writers  upon  this  war,  was  the  immense 
superiority  of  precision  in  the  fire  of  the 
Eaglish  infantry,  which  came  from  their 
constant  musketry  practice,  and  also  very 
much  from  their  formation  in  line  of  two 
ranks."  Perhaps  a  little  of  the*credit  for 
this  precision  ought  to  have  been  given  to 
our  national  coolness  of  temperament,  a 
qutdity  that  has  often  served  us  well  on 
the  battlefield.  Bat  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit  we  may  get  from  General  Marbot's 
judgement,  it  may  be  wise  to  attribute  it 
to  the  causes  he  has  discovered.  Bisley 
Heath  is  an  institution  as  valuable  for  us 
as  the  great  manoeuvres  upon  which  our 
friends  across  the  Otiannel  pin  their  faith. 

It  seems  uncertain  whether  or  not 
artiilerv  was  used  at  Cr^oy;  but  if  it  was 
used,  Ei  card's  gain  of  time  in  being  able 
comfortably  to  establish  himself  on  the 
ridge  and  to.fiz  his  cannons,  having  first 
dug  trenches  upon  his  flanks  as  a  further 
protective  measure,  was  worth  to  him 
another  thirty  thousand  men.  The  French 
must  have  been  half  mad  to  attack  as  they 
did  in  such  a  case,  even  though  conscious 
of  their  superiority  in  numbers.  Weary, 
and  floundering  up  the  slippery  slops,  they 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  cannon-balls  as 
well  as  the  archers'  shaft?.  Bat,  in  all 
probability,  wa  may  dismiss  the  idea-  of 
artillery  from  Gr^cy.  Surely  the  tradition 
would  have  been  verified,  if  not  by  all  the 
historians,  by  the  harvest  of  c&nnon-shot 
which  a  later  tioae  would  have  reaped  from 
the  ploughed  soil  Though  even  here  it 
might  be  demurred  that  in  those  days 
ammunition  was  so  precious  that  spent 
balls  would  be  regathered  on  the  field 
of  battle  with  as  much  solicitude  as  if  they 
had  been  prisoners  of  price. 

The  French  captain  of  gendarmes  had 
reproached  me  with  going  to  Cr^cy  to 
ezaU  over  a  misfortune  that  France  had 
Buffered.  Saally  there  was  little  enough 
exultation  in  the  matter.  An  event  of 
five  and  a  half  centuries  ago  has  receded 
almost  beyond  the  limit  at  which  it  touches 
either  pride  or  sympathy.  A  man  must 
have  the  faculty  of  patriotism  extremely 
well  developed  in  him  to  feel  the  thrill  of 
triumph  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time.  It 
is  permissible  to  think  perhaps  that  he 
would  be  the  gainer  in  such  a  case  if  he 
could  feel  towards  France  even  as  he  feels 


towards  England.  We  do  not  seem  to  be 
made  with  sympathies  of  absolute  rigidity 
or  of  indefinite  elasticity. 

By  the  time  we  were  again  at  the 
"Golden  Gannon"  it  was  dark,  and  the 
dinner  was  ready.  Afterwards  the  inn< 
keeper  played  ecarto  with  one  of  the 
attorneys,  while  the  innkeeper's  wife 
looked  on,  and  the  maid  plucked  a  couple  * 
of  fowls.  These  various  incidents  all  took 
place  fn  the  one  large  common  room,  which 
also  possessed  a  famous  chimney-corner,  to 
which  I  withdrew  with  my  cigar  and 
coffee  when  I  tired  of  watching  the 
gamesters. 

There  was  a  gleam  of  speckless  brass 
ware  ab^ut  the  room^  and  a  black  cat 
blinked  at  the  flames  which  now  and 
then  broke  from  the  logs  on  the  hearth. 
It  was  early  September,  and  therefore  by 
no  means  cold.  Bit  an  evening  mist 
had  come  over  the  C3untry  which  made 
the  glow  welcome.  Moreover,  it  was  here 
that  the  *^.  chsval "  and  the  soup  had  been 
cooked. 

I  rose  early  the  next  morning,  and 
hailed  the  sunlight  elatedly.  The  auguries 
had  been  very  bad  the  night  before,  and 
my  landlord  had  conflrmed  his  student 
son's  prognostications  about  a  wet  to- 
morrow. Instead  of  this,  the  blue  of  the 
heavens  was  unbroken,  and  there  was  a 
crispness  in  the  air  which  told  of  a  spurt 
of  frost  ere  the  dawn. 

Gr^cy,  like  any  other  red-roofed  little 
country  town,  looked  gay  and  sparkling 
under  the  morning  light.  A  milkman 
cried  through  the  streets  at  half-pa?t  six, 
and  from  my  window  I  beheld  the  various 
tradesmen  and  their  families  come  to  their 
doors  and  gaz)  and  peer  up  at  the  sky 
contentedly.  There  was  further  a  very 
noisy  gathering  of  poultry  about  the 
cobbles  of  the  broad,  lozenge  -  shaped 
market-place,  near  which  the  *'Gjlden 
Gannon  "  stands,  with  its  toy  sign  pointing 
at  the  house  over  the  way.  The  "  Gulden 
Giunon"  black  cat  could  be  seen  stealing 
discreetly  through  this  throng  of  excited 
fowls,  its  ears  set  bick  as  if  it  were  fully 
prepared  for  the  worst  should  a  sudden 
murderous  impulse  seiz  3  the  Cc6ij  ban^ 
tams.  * 

I  took  my  breakfast  an  hour  before  the 
rest,  and  was  gone  ere  the  landlord  had 
left  his  bad.  Five  portly  basins  of  bread 
and  milk  were  preparing.  This  is  the 
"  Golden  Ganaon's  "  preliminar/  d6jauner. 
Oae  can  hardly  fane/  an  attorney  begin- 
ning the  day's  business  with  bread  .and 
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milk ;  but  I  fear  the  landlord  and  landlady 
of  the  "  Golden  Cannon  "  are  not  people  to 
make  allowance  for  prejudices  or  nncon- 
ventional  hankerings  at  mealtime.  The 
maid  was  still  plucking  at  the  poultry 
while  I  consumed  this  homely  fare.  Thev 
must  have  been  as  old  as  the  battle  itself 
if,  as  it  seemed,  they  had  kept  her  pulling 
•at  them  from  ten  o'clock  until  six.  But 
perhaps  they  were  a  new  couple. 

Ere  leaving  the  town,  I  strolled  through 
its  streets  and  out  on  the  western  side. 
The  heavy  bunches  of  black  grapes  on  the 
fa9ade  of  two  or  three  of  the  houses  ap- 
peared ripe  enough  to  eat — though  not 
after  bread  and  milk.  The  brown  faces 
and  the  cleanly  dress  of  blue  cotton 
with  white  head  gear  made  the  gentler 
sex  of  the  town  seein  uncommonly  at- 
tractive. I  noticed  this  still  more  in  the 
dilapidated  old  church  at  the  corner  of  the 
market-place,  wherein  I  found  them  upon 
their  knees,  with  "  eoears  de  charity  "  set 
among  them.  The  church  may  well  date 
from  before  the  battle,  at  least  as  a 
foundation.  It  has  a  curious  conglomerate 
of  a  tower,  and  though  at  first  sight  of 
strong,  white  stone,  one  discovers  that  the 
stone  is  a  mere  epidermis  over  walls  of  an 
antique  kind  of  red  brick.  An  unusual 
offer  of  indulgences  in  placards  upon  the 
church  door  seemed  to  argue  either  that 
the  town  was  in  need  of  special  absolution, 
or  was  for  some  un  apparent  reason  tem- 
porsrily  licensed  with  special  favour.  Of 
monuments  I  discovered  none,  save  ex- 
ternally at  the  east  end,  where  was  an 
enclosed  space  marking  the  spot  where 
'<  the  body  of  that  venerable  and  discreet 
person — the  late  cur^  of  the  parish,"  lay 
under  the  Cr^cy  sods.  His  epitaph  further 
said  that  *'he  lived  to  do  good  to  others/' 
Even  a  Poeitlvist  would  admit  that  he 
could  have  had  no  nobler  inscription  over 
his  bones. 

;  In  the  centre  of  the  market-place  is  an 
old  cross,  contemporary  with  the  nucleus 
of  the  church.  It  is  of  the  same  old  red 
brick,  with  stone  capitals ;  though  the 
pedestal  is  much  worn  by  the  friction  of 
blue  smocks  and  their  owners. 

Of  literature,  Cr^cy  possesses  none. 
Not  without  hope,  I  approached  a  shop 
with  sundry  books  and  bottlds  of  ink  in 
its  windows.  It  would  be  odd  indeed, 
methought,  if  in  all  these  generations 
some  native  bard,  apolegetic  or  otherwise 
for  his  country's  mishap,  had  not  been 
born,  and  put  his  notions  into  rhyme, 
with  perhaps  ^certain  strong  local  touches 


valuable  to  this  later  age.  Bat  I  was  too 
sanguine.  Within,  the  shop  was  con- 
secrated to  wall-papers  and  little  else. 
The  master  of  it  disclaimed  any  connection 
with  the  battlefield.  He  had  not  so 
much  as  a  photograph  of  the  ''eight 
trees "  which  stand  by  thenaselves  among 
the  beetroot  and  grain  where  the  fight 
was  hottest,  or  of  the  King  of  Bohemia's 
well-frayed  cross.  Bat  he  admitted  that, 
with  enterprise,  money  might  be  made  by 
a  pamphlet  or  a  camera.  Not  once  nor 
twice  only  had  he  been  asked  for  such 
mementoes  —  "always  by  the  English, 
monsieur,  you  understand" — and,  really, 
if  he  had  a  little  spare  cash 

Pt)rhaps  when  the  railway  is  constructed 
the  spare  cash  may  be  forthcoming. 

From  the  wall-paper  shop  I  turned  my 
face  towards  Hesdin,  twenty  kilometres 
to  the  north.  The  sky  still  held  serene, 
though  to  be  sure  it  was  but  a  quarter 
past  seven.  The  air  was  sweet  and  mild 
now,  and  with  a  touch  that  told  of  the 
sea  but  a  few  leagues  to  the  north-west. 

When  I  had  passed  the  hill  of  the  mill, 
and  scofifed  in  my  heart  at  the  miWeT — 
though  to  some  his  aggressive  patriotism 
may  seem  an  estimable  quality — I  took  to 
the  fields,  with  the  blood-red  poppies 
bright  among  the  fervid  greenery  of  the 
beets.  There  were  at  least  three  larks  in 
the  air  above  as  I  descended  the  ridge, 
which  concealed  the  little  red-roofed  town 
when  I  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  it.  One  does  not  expect  larks  to 
sing  in  September,  but  the  choir  was  not 
the  less  welcome  for  its  untimeliness. 
Besides,  it  was  an  augury  of  good.  And 
in  fact  there  was  no  rain  all  the  day,  and 
noon  found  me  at  the  table  d'hdte  of  the 
"  E6tel  de  France"  at  Hesdin,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  new  group  of  Frenchmen. 

AFTERNOON  TEA. 


Five  o'clock  tea  is^generally  regarded 
as  an  institution  of  comparatively  recent 
growth.  Mra.  Fanny  Kemble,  in  her 
interesting  "  Records,"  tells  us  that  when 
she  was  staying  atBelvoir  Castle  in  March, 
1842,  she  received  private  invitations  on 
several  afternoons  to  the  room  of  a  certain 
Dachess  who,  with  a  circle  of  specially 
favoured  friends,  was  engaged  in  the  brew- 
ing and  drinking  of  tea.  "I  do  not 
believe,"  says  Mrs.  Kemble,  ''that  now 
universally  honoured  and  observed  institu- 
tion of  *  five  o'clock '  tea  dates  farther  back 
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in  the  annals  of  English  civilisation  than 
this  very  private  and,  I  think,  rather 
shame-faced  practice  of  it.''  There  is 
evidence  on  record,  from  sundry  sources, 
to  prove  that  between  1840  and  1850, 
various  attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  afternoon  tea-drinkiog  ;  bat 
although  in  isolated  cases  the  cheerful  cup 
won  its  way,  it  was  not  until  a  good  many 
years  later  that  the  custom  became  gene- 
rally established. 

But  although  the  practice  was  a  novelty 
when  the  noble  Duchess  and  her  friends, 
greatly  daring,  raised  their  private  altar  at 
Belvoir  to  the  feminine  deity,  it  was  really 
a  revival  of  an  old  habit.  In  1758  there 
was  published  a  little  book  with  the 
following  title:  "The  Good  and  Bad 
Effects  of  Tea  Considered,  with  some 
Considerations  on  Afternoon  Tea-Drinking, 
and  the  many  Subsequent  Evils  attending 
it";  and  there  are  many  allusions  in 
memoirs  and  other  works  of  the  past 
which  show  that  three  or  four  o'clock,  if 
not  five  o'clock,  tea-drinking  was  familiar  to 
our  forbears.  The  habit  was  bitterly 
attacked,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
title  just  given.  Tae  opponents  of  tea,  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  or  so  ago,  were 
as  fanatical  in  their  denunciation  of  the 
mild  beverage  of  far  Cathay,  as  those  who 
now  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Chinese 
shrub  often  are  in  their  attacks  upon  all 
those  other  beverages  which  are  pleasingly 
labelled  "intozicatiag  liquors." 

Jonas  Hanway,  who  is  better  known  as 
the  man  who  first  carried  aii  opened 
umbrella  in  the  streets  of  London,  attacked 
the  whole  practice  of  tea-drinking.  He 
denounced  it  as  a  dangerous  custom, 
pernicious  to  health,  obstructing  industry, 
and  impoverishing  the  nation.  Dr.  John- 
son reviewed  Han  way's  '*  Essay,"  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  who 
was  accustomed  to  keep  Mrs.  Thrale  up 
until  the  small  hours  were  well  advanced, 
making  endless  cups  of  tea  for  him,  brought 
his  heavy  artillery  to  bear  upon  the  author 
of  such  a  heresy.  Goldsmith  also  **  slated  " 
it  in  a  lighter  strain,  and  pointed  out  the 
superiority  of  tea  as  a  drink  for  women 
over  the  spirituous  decoctions  formerly  in 
favour  with  the  sex.  A  greater  than 
Hanway,  John  Wesley,  delivered  himself 
of  a  philippic  against  the  popular  beverage. 
Hedeclared  thatthehabitof  tea-drinking  was 
wastefully  expensive — tea  was  then  about 
twenty  shillings  a  pound — that  it  impaired 
digestion,  unstruug  the  nerves,  and  induced 
symptoms  of  paralysis.    Id  was  a  terrible 


indictment,  but  its  effect  was  like  that  of 
the  great  lord  cardinal's  curse,  for  no  one 
seemed  one  penny  the  worse,  and  tea- 
drinking  continued  to  flourish.  It  was 
only  a  few  years  after  Wesley  and  Hanway, 
and  other  enemies  of  tea,  had  done  their 
best  to  arrest  its  growing  use,  that  Cowper, 
in  his  delightful  picture  of  the  pleasures  of 
a  winter  evening,  immortalised  the  joys  of 
the  "  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  recently 
defined  afternoon  tea  as  ^'giggle,  gabble, 
gobble,  and  git."  As  for  the  "  gabble,"  it  is 
a  comparatively  charitable  version  of  the 
scandal  which  is  always  associated  with 
the  steam  of  the  teapot.  Why  do  ''tea 
and  scandal"  appear  to  go  so  naturally 
together)  The  association  is  of  long 
standing.  In  Sestoration  days,  when  tea 
was  sold  at  from  twenty  to  fifty  shillings  a 
pound,  it  was  as  popular  with  the  ladies  as 
at  any  subsequent  period,  and  the  talk 
appropriate  to  tea-drinking  was  of  the 
true  scandalous  quality.  In  Congreve's 
"  Way  of  the  World,"  Mirabell  speaks  of 
"genuine  and  authorised  tea-table  talk — 
such  as  mending  of  fashions,  spoiling 
reputations,  railing  at  absent  friends,  and 
so  forth."  And  in  an  earlier  comedy, 
"  The  Double-Dealer,"  by  the  same  drama- 
tist, when  some  one  asks  where  the  ladies 
are,  he  is  told  that  "  they  are  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  retired  to  their  tea  and  scandal, 
according  to  their  ancient  custom,  after 
dinner." 

It  is  evident  that  scandal  was  ungallantly 
associated  with  tea  because  the  latter  was 
at  first,  and  for  many  a  long  year  there- 
after, peculiarly  a  woman's  drink.  The 
men  of  the  last  century  were  accustomed, 
like  Squire  Western,  to  sneer  at  tea  and 
coffee  as  ''slops,"  while  members  of  the 
male  sex  who,  like  Cowper,  avowed  their 
liking  for  the  mild  delights  of  the  teapot 
were  pat  down  as  milksops.  No  one,  how- 
ever, ventured  to  describe  Dr.  Johnson  as 
a  milksop,  although  his  devotion  to  tea 
was  unbounded.  ''I  suppose,"  says  Bos- 
well,  *'  no  person  ever  enjoyed  with  more 
rdlish  the  influence  of  that  fragrant  leaf 
than  Johnson.  The  quantities  which  he 
drank  of  it  at  all  hours  were  so  great  that 
his  nerves  must  have  been  uncommonly 
strong  not  to  have  been  extremely  relaxed 
by  such  an  intemperate  use  of  it.  He 
assured  me  that  he  never  felt  the  least  in- 
convenience from  it ;  which  is  a  proof  that 
the  fault  of  his  constitution  was  rather  a 
too  great  tension  of  fibres  than  the 
contrary."    '*  Tension  of  fibres  "  is  an  odd 
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phrase,  bat  there  is  no  doobt  that  Johnson's 
tea-drinking  powers  were  exceptional. 

De  Qaincey  was  almost  as  fond  of  the 
fragrant  infusion  as  the  lexicographer  him- 
self. In  the  pleasant  picture  which  the 
essayist  gives  us  of  the  interior  of  his 
northern  cottage,  on  a  winter's  evening, 
when  the  mountain  winds  are  roaring 
fiercely  outside — the  small  room  populous 
with  books,  and  warmed  l>y  the  blaze  of  a 
cheerful  fire,  the  flickering  light  of  which 
is  reflected  from  "furniture  plain  and 
modest,  befitting  the  unpretending  cottage 
of  a  scholar" — ^in  this  sanctum  the  tea- 
table  sta&ds  by  the  fire,  and  on  it  is  an 
"eternal  teapot,"  for,  says  De  Qaincey,  "I 
usually  drink  tea  from  eight  o'clock  at 
night  to  four  in  the  morning."  This  is 
qidte  worthy  of  Dr.  Johnson;  but  tea 
consumed  in  such  a  fashion  was  almost  as 
unwholesome  as  the  other  beverage — the 
ruby-coloured  drug  in  the  large  decanter 
— which  disputed  with  the  teapot  the 
command  of  the  opium-eater's  taole.  De 
Qaincey  took  high  ground  in  his  defence 
of  the  cups  that  cheer.  "  Tea,"  he  says, 
"  thoagh  ridiculed  by  those  who  are 
naturally  coarse  in  their  nervous  sensi- 
bilities, or  are  become  so  from  wine- 
drinking,  and  are  not  susceptible  of 
influence  from  so  refined  a  stimulant,  will 
always  be  the  favourite  beverage  of  the 
inteUectuaL" 

In  these  later  days  tea  is  as  popular 
with  most  men  as  with  women,  and  the 
old  sneer  at  tea-table  talk  has  rather  lost 
its  point  Perhaps  we  may  take  refuge 
behind  the  Qainceyan  axiom,  and  claim 
that  we  have  all  become  intellectual.  Or 
is  it  that  we  have  all  become  artistic,  and 
are  unable  to  resist  the  appeals  whfch 
pretty  porcelain,  dainty  napery,  and  other 
graceful  accompaniments  of  five  o'clock 
tea  make  to  our  sBathetic  sense)  Or 
agab,  is  the  real  reason  of  the  increased 
popularity  of  tea  among  men  to  be  found 
in  the  process  at  which  Da  Qaincey  hints — 
in  the  decay  of  the  habit  of  hard  drinking, 
and  in  the  consequent  increased  sensibility 
of  the  palate  to  the  delicate  fragrance  of 
the  Indian  and  Chinese  leaf ) 

On  one  point,  at  least,  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves,  and  that  is,  on  the 
improvement  in  tea-table  manners.  Some 
old-fashioned  folk  used  to  signalise  the 
conclusion  of  their  tea-drinking  by  turning 
the  cup  upside  down  in  the  saucer.  In 
other  circles,  the  recognised  sign  of  a  dis- 
inclination for  more  tea  was  the  placing  of 
the  spoon  in  the  cup  instead  of  in  the 


saucer.  When  the  Qaeen's  first  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  was  a  lad, 
residing  at  Glasgow  in  the  house  of  one 
of  the  Univershy  professors — about  the 
end  of  the  last  century — he  wrote  to  his 
mother  an  account  of  the  Glasgow  table 
manners^ 

<'We  drink  healths  at  dinner,"  he 
wrltei,  "  hand  round  the  cake  at  tea,  and 
put  our  spoons  into  our  cups  when  we 
desire  to  have  no  more,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  used  to  behave  at 
Hatfield,  at  Eton,  and  at  Cambridge." 

ALMANACKS. 


When  stormy  winds  are  blowing  and 
dead  leaves  are  whirling  about,  the  cry  of 
*'  Almanadc "  from  some  street-seller  seems 
to  give  force  to  the  impression  that  it  is 
practically  all  over  with  the  current  year, 
and  that  we  must  look  out  for  its 
successor. 

Imagination  bridges  over  the  dreary  times 
we  may  expect  of  fog,  and  fros^  and  mud, 
and  shows  us  an  opening  spring,  wUcbi 
for  once,  will  not  disappoint  expectations. 
We  begin  to  think  of  next  year's  holidays, 
and  are  curious  about  when  Easter  will 
fall,  and  when  Whitsuntide ;  and  when  the 
new  almanack  appears  in  its  bright  cover 
it  becomes,  for  the  moment,  an  interesting 
object,  as  being,  as  it  were,  the  programme 
of  the  coming  year's  entertainment.  Per- 
haps our  interest  would  be  the  greater  if 
the  almanacks  were  not  so  universally 
diffused,  and  were  more  difficult  to 
acquire.  But  with  most  people  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  it  begins  to  rain 
almanacks.  To  say  nothing  of  those 
dropped  into  the  letter-box  or  left  flatter- 
ing about  in  the  area  or  front  garden, 
which  are  concerned  with  wonder-working 
pills  and  ointments,  there  are  almanacks 
pouring  in,  and  gratis  too,  from  every 
sida  Tradesmen  bestow  them  on  their 
customers;  insurance  companies  rejoice 
their  policy-holders  with  fine  ones  in  gold 
and  colours.  Charming  little  calendars 
appear  in  boxes  of  mixed  biscuits,  and 
your  local  journal  bestows  upon  its  sub- 
scribers a  sheet  almanack  altogether  too 
vast  either  to  be  hung  up  or  shelved.  It 
is  incumbent,  too,  for  every  man  to  support 
the  almanack  of  his  own  particular  trade 
or  profession.  Solicitors,  bankers,  grocers, 
gardeners,  stockbrokers,  all  these  and  a 
hundred  other  interests  are  appeided  to  by 
some  special  form  of  almanack. 
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With  this  universal  diffusion,  naturally, 
the  almanack  has  lost  some  of  its  ancient 
dfgoity.  There  was  a  time  when  the  calendar 
was  something  of  a  religious  mystery,  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to  a 
priestly  or  patrician  caste.  A  good  deal 
was  thought  of  the  bold  enterprise  of 
0.  Flavins,  who,  about  300  b.c  ,  wormed 
out  the  secret  lore  of  the  heathen  pontiffs 
of  the  period,  and  published  the  whole 
calendar,  with  full  particulars  of  all  the 
lucky  aud  unlucky  days  of  the  year,  on 
the  walls  of  the  Forum  of  Bome.  And 
the  carious  arbitrary  divisions  of  the 
Soman  Calendar,  wluch  few,  especially 
schoolboys,  can  carry  in  their  heads  for 
long  together,  were  perhaps  cunningly 
devised  for  keeping  the  matter  out  of  un- 
professional hands. 

Yet  the  calendar  of  old  Some  has  come 
down  to  us  practically  intact,  and  one  of 
its  slight  anomalies — the  occarrence,  that 
is,  of  two  long  months  in  succession,  July 
and  August— 48  a  curious  reminder  of  a 
morsel  of  ancient  history.  When  the 
sixth  month  of  the  year,  reckoning  from 
March,  was  dedicated  out  of  respect  to 
Augustus,  it  was  felt  that  his  month 
ought  to  be  at  least  as  long  as  that  of  his 
uncle  Julius,  or  July — and  so  February, 
already  short  of  a  day,  was  robbed  of 
another.  The  deed  was  a  good  one,  for 
nobody  cares  how  short  February  may  be, 
or  would  grudge  August  even  two  or  three 
days  mora 

More  durable  calendars  in  stone  and 
marble  have  come  down  to  us  from  among 
the  monuments  and  relics  of  ancient  Some, 
and  such  a  famous  poet  as  Ovid  thought 
fit  to  illustrate  the  calendar  by  recounting 
the  legends  and  traditions  that  attached 
to  it.  The  subject  is  one  not  likely  to 
attract  a  modern  poet.  Yet  there  have 
been  attempts  at  a  rhymed  calendar.  And, 
indeed,  there  are  experts  who  will  teach 
you  a  certain  strange  doggerel  about  a 
man  who  lived  at  Dover,  which  if  properly 
applied  supplies  a  perpetual  calendar  that 
will  give  the  day  of  the  month  for  the 
asking.  But  the  only  rhyme  of  the  sort 
that  has  fairly  established  itself  in  popiUar 
favour  is  the  somewhat  trite  one  beginning, 
*'  Thirty  days  hath  September,''  which  has 
existed  in  one  form  or  another  for  a  good 
many  centuries,  but  of  which  the  original 
author  is  unknown. 

As  for  the  calendar  itself,  w^  may  fairly 
infer  that  it  reached  Earope  by  way  of 
Egypt,  where  the  priestly  caste  possessed 
considerable  astronomical  knowledge;  and 


doubtless  the  Chaldeans  had  also  a  hand 
in  it.  When  Bome  went  down  under 
the  pressure  of  barbarian  warriors,  the 
Church  kept  up  the  calendar  and  adapted 
it  to  its  own  purposes,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical calendar  is  an  instrument  of  con- 
siderableingenuity  in  itsdevices  for  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  movement  of  the  spheres, 
with  its  Epact  and  Dominical  Letters,  and 
tables  for  the  determination  of  Easter. 
When  once  the  early  British  Church  had 
been  brought  into  conformity  on  this  latter 
important  point,  the  Boman  Calendar,  with 
its  fasts  and  feasts,  became  current  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Isles. 
Many  fine  examples  of  calendars  illumi- 
nated on  vellum  are  to  be  found  in  collec- 
tions of  ancient  manuscripts.  A  more 
primitive  calendar,  but  one  more  easily 
understanded  of  the  people,  was  the  dogg, 
a  square  block  of  wood,  with  the  days  of 
the  months  scored  on  the  angles,  a  quarter 
of  a  year  on  each  angle.  The  Sundays  are 
indicated  by  a  longer  notch,  and  each 
saint's  day  has  its  symbol  carved  with  a 
knife  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  wood. 
Many  examples  of  these  doggs  were  in 
existence  and  even  in  use  a  century  ago. 
These  seem  to  be  derived  from  the^ 
ancient  Boman  calendar  of  stone,  with  the 
record  of  three  months  of  the  year  carved 
on  each  of  its  four  sides. 

But  the  almanack  properly  so  called, 
owes  its  existence  to  another  set  of  ideas. 
In  itiB  origin  it  is  not  merely  a  device  for 
keeping  people  in  mind  of  the  progress  of 
the  year.  It  is  an  attempt  to  show  what 
destiny  has  in  store  for  us  as  indicated  by 
the  position  of  the  stars  in  any  particular 
year.  And  a?,  according  to  astrological 
lore,  the  destinies  of  men  are  ruled  by  the 
different  aspects  of  the  planets,  so  also  the 
human  body  is  subject  to  the  inflaence  of 
the  constellations  through  which  the  sun 
appears  to  pass  in  his  yearly  course.  A 
French  almanack  of  1610  gives  a  diagram 
of  the  human  body  surrounded  by  all  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  indicates  the 
various  organs  and  members  over  which 
these  signs  have  power;  and  this  for  a 
guide  "  pour  les  saign^ss,"  or  to  show  at 
what  periods  blood  may  be  let  with  safety. 
But  the  same  almanack  also  gives  directions 
sensible  enough  for  the  avoidance  of  the 
plagae,  which  would  not  be  found  fault 
with  by  a  modem  fashionable  physician 

Wlio  would  keep  bis  body  in  health 
And  resist  the  infection  of  the  plagae, 
Let  him  seek  joy,  and  sadness  fly. 
Avoid  places  where  infections  abound, 
And  cherish  joyous  company. 
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A  few  examples  exist  of  almanackB  of 
this  character,  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  although  none,  it  is  believed, 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century.  Bat 
some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  printing 
are  block-printed  (German  sheet  almanacks 
which  are  chiefly  concerned  about  blood- 
letting. The  earliest  Englfsh  printed 
almanack  is  the  calendar  of  Shepardes,  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  But  many  almanacks 
must  have  come  into  existence  when  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  gave  the  monopoly  of  publishing 
them  to  two  members  of  the  Stationers' 
Company.  King  James  afterwards  ex- 
tended the  patent  to  include  the  Company 
in  its  corporate  capacity  and  the  two 
Universities,  which  last  assigned  their 
rights  for  a  yearly  consideration  to  the 
Company. 

.  But  with  the  Civil  War  the  monopoly 
was  broken  through.  Oxford,  where  the 
King  chiefly  residcKJ,  might  issue  its  loyal 
almanacks;  but  the  more  popular  and 
widely  circulated  was  the  almanack  of 
William  Lilley,  the  astrologer,  first  issued 
for  1643,  under  the  title,  <<Merlini  AngUci 
Ephemeris."  The  English  Merlin  is  to 
be  credited  with  the  foresight  of  getting 
upon  the  winning  side,  and  prophesying 
boldly  for  the  Parliament  was  presently 
justified  by  the  overwhelming  victories  of 
his  party.  In  the  issue  of  the  Ephemeris 
for  1647,  the  prophet,  writing  in  October, 
1646,  launched  out  into  a  bold  pseui  of 
victory:  '*A  new  world  since  this  time 
twelve  months !  Townes  and  cities  taken 
or  sirrendered,  armies  Soyall  routed, 
the  Parliament  forces,  ubicunque,  vic- 
torious, His  Majesty  distressed,  the  Prince 
fled  beyond  sea."  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  show  how  the  approaching  conjunc- 
tion of  Mars  and  Jupiter  presages  still 
further  calamity  for  the  Soyal  head.  Bat 
his  triumph  does  not  mi^e  the  prophet 
magnanimous.  He  has  no  words  too 
scornful  for  a  rival  seer  who  has  en- 
deavoured to  find  encouragement  in  the 
stars  for  the  losing  side,  ''  that  miserable 
ABO  fellow  Naworth,  of  Oxford.'*  Bat 
"  Naworth,"  who  is  really  Captain  George 
Wharton,  writing  under  an  anagram  of  his 
name,  and  who  styles  himself  student  in 
astronomy,  replies  in  a  pamphlet  with 
much  spirit,  and  shows  that  Lilley's  fine 
astrological  tables,  his  houses  of  the 
planets,  and  tables  of  their  essential  dig- 
nities, are  copied  without  acknowledgement 
from  Eichstadius  his  Ephemeris.  The 
gallant  Captain  owns  sadly  enough  that  the 
worst  things  have  befallen  his  party,  but 


will  not  allow  that  the  stars  fought  against 
them. 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  the  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

But  Lilley  had  practically  the  best  of 
the  argument.  He  goes  on  prophesying, 
and  is  made  much  of  by  the  ''  honourable 
worthies"  of  the  Parliament,  who  send 
him  to  the  camp  at  C  jlchester  to  encourage 
the  soldiers  by  his  predictions.  For  a 
time  he  is  a  prophet  in  much  honour,  and 
gains  great  largesse,  including  a  gold  chfdn 
from  we  King  of  Sweden  for  honourable 
mention  in  his  almanack.  Alas,  there  are 
no  such  rewards  for  almanack  makers  in 
these  days ! 

But  with  the  Restoration  Merlin  has  to 
sing  small,  and  sue  out  his  pardon  with 
the  rest,  and  the  period  brings  to  light  a 
rival  almanack,  "  Poor  Bobin's,"  of  a  light 
and  laughter-loving  character,  which  makes 
fun  of  the  astrological  lore  and  weather 
predictions  of  its  more  serious  contem- 
poraries. Under  January,  1664,  we  read  : 
*' There  will  be  much  frost  and  cold 
weather  in  Greenland."  For  February  the 
fv>reca8t  is:  **  We  may  expect  some  showers 
of  rain  either  this  month,  or  the  next,  or 
the  next  after  that,  or  else  we  shall  have  a 
very  drye  spring.'*  For  July:  "  If  we  should 
have  much  snow  this  month  it  will  be  great 
hindrance  to  haymaking."  And  under  a 
dissertation  "  of  the  critical  or  unfortunate 
days  of  the  year  "  we  read : ''  If  on  the  5th 
of  May  thou  play  a  match  either  at  foot- 
ball or  wrastling,  and  there  break  a  leg  or 
arm,  then  that  is  an  unfortunate  day." 
Eclipses,  too,  are  burlesqued,  and  the 
pompous  diction  of  the  astrologers  is 
parodied.  ''Poor  Bobin'a  Almanack" 
suited  the  temper  of  the  times,  and 
brought  in  good  profits  to  the  Stationers' 
Company,  who  published  it,  and  who  had 
now  regained  their  monopoly. 

In  spite  of  the  persiflage  of  "Pi)or 
Bobin,"  people  still  believed  in  weather 
prophets,  the  most  successful  of  whom 
was  Francis  Moore^  under  whose  name  tibie 
Stationers'  Company  began,  in  1680,  to 
publish  ''Vox  Stellarum,"  a  prophetic 
almanack,  which  continues  in  existence 
to  the  present  day,  and  which  as  '*0!d 
Moore's  Almanack"  still  enjoys  a  good 
reputation.  Each  year  from  the  above 
early  date,  ''Old  Moore"  has  idso  shown 
a  wonderful  astronomical  hieroglyphic 
plate,  in  which  crowns,  sceptres,  skulls, 
swords,  torches,  and  various  emUematic 
figures  sre  freely  Introduced.  If  you  are 
clever  enough  to  read  the  hieroglyph,  you 
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are  in  a  position  to  start  as  seer  on  yonr 
own  account ;  bat  the  venerable  author  is 
generally  able  to  show  that  events  have 
vindicated  his  ambiguous  oracles. 

Bat  "Old  Moore"  was  hardly  looked 
upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  an  orthodox 
astrologer.  It  was  left  for  Partridge  to 
continue  the  high  school  of  prophecy  after 
Lilley's  death.  Partridge  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  publishing  of  the  ''  Eoglish 
Merlin/'  and  there  is  a  Partridge's  Al- 
manack to  this  day.  He  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  an  allusion  by  Pope,  who  sings 
in  the  concluding  stanzas  of  the  ''  Rape  of 
the  Lock,"  where  he  describes  the  lock  of 
Belinda's  hair  as  glorified  into  a  constella- 
tion: 

This  Partridge  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies, 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes ; 
And  hence  th'  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  fate  of  Louis,  and  the  fall  of  Borne. 

The  Stationers'  Company  long  continued 
to  monopolise  the  trade  in  almanacks, 
rigorously  prosecuting  those  who  infrbged 
their  patent.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  one  Thomas 
CamaUi  a  bookseller,  for  three  successive 
years  published  an  almanack,  and  was 
thrice  imprisoned.  Then  it  occurred  to 
him  to  question  the  rights  of  the  Company, 
and  in  1775  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
decided  in  his  favour.  Bat  although  the 
monopoly  was  broken  through,  the  Com- 
pany still  had  the  virtual  control  of  the 
trade  in  their  hands,  and  continued  to 
issue  the  good  old  astrological,  mytho- 
logical almanacks,  with  ''  Poor  Bobiu  "  as 
an  antidote,  whose  jokes,  though  no 
coarser  than  of  old,  appeared  so,  perhaps, 
to  a  more  refined  age. 

But  in  1829.  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge  began  to  issue 
the  British  Almanack,  which,  with  its 
^•Companion,"  formed  an  almost  terribly 
serious  block  of  useful  information.  There 
were  no  pleasant  astrological  conceits  here 
to  be  found,  no  little  jokes,  and  anecdotes, 
and  pleasant  stories,  such  as  often  marked 
the  frivolous  almanacks  of  the  period ;  and 
the  statistics  and  economics  were  only 
relieved  ^by  sketches  of  now  public  baild- 
ings;  and  depressing  enough  and  even 
saddening  were  the  public  buildings,  the 
local  town-halls,  the  commercial  rooms, 
of  the  Thirties  and  Forties,  as  a  glance  at 
any  of  the  old  "  Companions  *'  will  show. 

All  this  time,  up  to  1834,  it  must  be 
remembered,  there  was  a  stamp  duty  on 
almanacks  of  one  shilling  and  threepence 
a  copy,  and  it  was  not  till  this  duty  was 
repealed  that  almanacks  began  to  spread 


into  popular  everyday  use.  Till  that  date 
the  most  serious  concurrents  of  the  estab- 
lished almanacks  were  the  '*  pocket- 
books,"  once  considered  as  an  almost 
indispensable  item  of  personal  belongings. 
Local  pocket-books  often  attained  a 
surprising  amount  of  success.  The  East 
Anglian  stood  by  the  Ipswich  pocket-book, 
the  West-conntrpman  would  swear  by  that 
of  Bath.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
these  pocket-books  well  bound,  and  often 
smart  in  red  morocco,  with  gilt  edges, 
formed  quite  a  show  in  the  shop  of  the 
country  stationer.  People  sent  in  their 
names  betimes  for  these  publications,  and 
looked  forward  to  their  appearance  with 
much  interest.  There  was  the  calendar, 
of  course,  and  some  astronomical  notes, 
copies  of  verses,  a  sentimental  story, 
maxims  and  proverbs,  all  neatly  bound, 
with  flap  and  pockets.  Excellentv  en- 
gravers concentrated  their  talents  into 
little  gems,  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  form 
headings  to  their  popular  pages.  They 
are  all  gone  now,  probjtbly  gone  to  the 
limbo  of  extinct  annuals,  of  Keepsakes,  and 
of  Books  of  Beauty. 

In  the  great  increase  of  almanacks 
which  followed  the  abolition  of  the  duty, 
comic  almanacks  had  their  place.  Bat 
even  these  gave  a  certain  amount  of  solid  in- 
formation, and  their  fun  was  of  very  mild 
and  harmless  character.  Even  Cruikshank 
failed  to  invest  the  calendar  with  much 
humorous  verve,  and  there  is  after  all 
something  ghastly  in  a  j  )ke  which  has  to 
be  kept  on  hand  all  the  year  round,  as  is 
the  function  of  an  almanack.  But  Cruik- 
shank's  almanack  is  one  of  the  few  of 
which  the  back  numbers  are  valuable.  In 
a  general  way  an  old  almanack  is  only 
saleable  by  weighty  and  it  rarely  makes  its 
appearance  even  in  the  rummage  boxes  of 
the  bookstalls.  Yet,  scarce  as  old  al- 
manacks must  ultimately  become,  nobody 
seems  to  have  yet  arisen  with  a  mania  for 
collecting  them  It  in  saflicient,  perhaps, 
that  the  British  Museum  Library  possesses 
a  great  collection  of  them,  the  titles  of 
which  fill  a  portly  volume  of  the  catalogue 
under  the  heading  of  Ephemerides. 

Bat  the  solidest  of  all  the  almanacks  and 
the  one  of  most  importance,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  is  the  Nautical  Almanack, 
which  was  originally  started  by  the 
Astronomer  Soyal,  Dr.  Miskeleyne,  in 
1767,  and  is  now  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  the  Admiralty  by  the  best 
astronomical  authorities.  This  almanack 
is  published  three  or  four  years  in  advance, 
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BO  that  navigatora  on  distant  voyages  need 
never  be  without  its  assistance.     ThnSi 
incidentally,  it  becomes  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  almanacks  of  the  day,  which  are  in* 
debted  to  it  for  the  more  scientific  part  of 
their  contents.  Bat  it  is,  as  yet,  impossible 
to  pnblish  a  meteorological  almanack  which 
shall  give  a  scientific  forecast  of  the  weather 
— and  secure  the  confidence  of  the  world 
in  general  by  always  turning  out  to  be 
right  in  the  main.    Such  a  system  one 
P.  Murphy  thought  he  had    discovered, 
and  published  an  almanack  for  1837  based 
upon  his  discovery.    This  turned  out  very 
well ;  the  alm|mack  was  often  wonderfully 
right,  and  upon  one  especial  day  occurred 
a  violent  and  unexpected  storm  which  had 
actually  been  predicted  by  the  almanack- 
maker  for  that  very  day.     In  consequence 
there  was  a  demand  for  the  next  issue  of 
the  almanack  that  was  unprecedented  in 
Paternoster  Bow.    The  Bow  itself  was 
blockaded  by  eager  applicants,  and  Pactolus 
seemed  to  be  within  the  reach  of   the 
famous  Mr.  Murphy.    Bat  alas !  the  new 
volume  failed  most  dismally  in  its  purpose. 
Never  was  weather  more  perverse,  running 
constantly  counter  to  all  poor  Murphy's 
carefully  calculated  predictions.    The  man 
himself  owned  that  he  had  been  utterly 
wrong,  but  his  system  was  all  right.    He 
had  left  out  one  particular  factor  in  his 
oalculations,  but  next  time,  if  people  would 
only  try  him  again,  they  would  see  how 
right  he  would  be.     There  was  no  rush  for 
the  next  year's  issue,  but  still  a  fair  demand ; 
but  the  system  turned  out  no  better  than 
before,  and  after  another  set  of  explana- 
tions and  another  trial,  Murphy's  almanack 
closed  its  career. 


PABISIAN   OAFjfiS   THIBTY   YEABS 

AGO. 

In  1862,  the  late  M.  Alfred  Del  van 
published  an  interesting  volume  entitled 
'*Histoire  Anecdotfque  des  Caf^i  et 
Oabarets  de  Paris,"  the  original  cost  of 
which  was  three  and  a  half  francs;  this 
little  work,  long  since  become  a  biblio- 
graphical rarity,  is  now  generally  quoted 
in  booksellers'  catalogues  at  the  advanced 
price  of  from  thirty  to  forty  francs.  In  a 
smartly  written  preface,  the  author  alludes 
to  the  subject  chosen  by  him  as  follows : 
''  Those  who  know  Paris  need  not  be  told 
that  what  in  England  is  called  *  home  life ' 
is  with  us  an  impossibility ;  such  a  mode 
of  exUtence  would  appear  to  us  intolerable. 


What  we  require  is  publicity,  whether  on 
the  boulevard  or  in  a  cabaret  matters  little ; 
we  are  a  nation  of  '  poseurs,'  and  are  only 
at  our  ease  when  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd, 
'  poseurs '  like  ourselves.  And  where  can 
we  satisfy  this  gregarious  propensity  more 
agreeably  than  in  a  caf^,  that  '  democratic 
drawing-room,'  as  it  has  been  aptly  termed, 
where,  surrounded  by  congeniu  spirits,  we 
may  play  the  part  of  talker  or  listener,  as 
the  fancy  prompts  us  t " 

A  few  extracts  from  this  curious  little 
book,  supplemented  by  my  own  personal 
recollections,  may  perhaps  not  be  un- 
interesting, especially  as  certain  of  the 
establishments  described  have  now  ceased 
to  exist,  their  very  names  indeed  being 
almost  entirely  forgotten.  One,  however, 
the  last  vestige  of  which  disappeared 
previous  to  the  publication  of  Delvau's 
volume,  deserves  a  word  of  mention, 
namely,  the  Oaf^  de  Paris  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens,  founded  in  1822,  and  finally 
closed  in  1857.  Thia,  in  its  day  the  most 
fashionable  resort  of  the  kind,  combined 
the  specialities  of  caf6  and  restaurant,  and 
counted  among  its  habitual  frequenters, 
members  of  the  Jockey  Oiub,  diplomats, 
and  other  social  notabilities,  including  the 
witty  Count  de  Montrond;  Y^ron,  the 
manager  of  the  Opera ;  Alexandre  Dumas, 
and  Boger  de  Beauvoir.  The  charges  were 
high,  the  average  cost  of  an  ordinary 
dinner  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
francs,  a  tariff  effectually  preventing 
impecunious  '* flaneurs"  from  patronising 
the  locality.  One  of  these,  I  remember 
heating,  occasionally  adopted  the  following 
ingenious  mode  of  penetrating  gratuitously 
into  the  sanctum.  Strolling  unconcernedly 
in,  he  enquired  of  the^'dame  du  comptoir'' 
if  a  certain  nobleman,  whose  absence  from 
Paris  he  had  previously  ascertained,  had 
ordered  a  table  to  be  reserved  that  day  for 
him ;  and«  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the 
negative,  leisurely  withdrew.  Then,  takiog 
up  his  position,  tooth-pick  in  hand,  on  the 
steps  leading  to  the  Boulevard,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  had  dined  well,  he 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  a 
stray  passer-by  or  two,  and  his  vanity 
gratified,  pocketed  his  tooth-pick,  and 
quietly  proceeded  to  appease  his  hunger 
at  the  two-franc  ordinary  of  the  Grand 
Golberf,  or  the  still  cheaper  '*  Boeaf  k  la 
mode,"  congratulating  himself  that  if  he 
had  not  actually  dined  at  the  Caf^  de 
Paris,  he  had  at  least  enjoyed  the  credit  of 
having  done  so. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Palais 
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Boyal,  projecting  far  into  the  garden,  stands 
the  Cafe  de  la  Botonde,  originally  known 
as  the  Caf6  da  Oavean,  one  of  the  oldest 
and — of  late  years — most  elegant  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  Paris.  The 
interior  is  handsomely  decorated,  the  base 
of  the  "comptoir"  where  the  presiding 
lady  officiates,  consisting  of  a  solid  block 
of  white  marble ;  and  the  ceiling  and  walls 
are  adorned  with  arabesques  ezecated  by 
well-known  artists.  Oards,  nay,  even  chess 
and  dominoes  are  prohibited,  and  smoking, 
except  nnder  ah  awning  permanently  ex- 
tending outside  the  caf6,  is  strictly  tabooed. 
A  few  years  ago,  says  Delvan,  the  pheno- 
menal bass  voice  of  the  waiter  specially 
charged  with  the  function  of  pouring  out 
the  coffee,  popularly  desfgoated  Lablache,. 
attracted  all  Paris  to  the  Palais  Soyal,  his 
sonorous  utterance  of  the  prescribed  for- 
mula, ''Pas  d'cr&cne,  Mossieu)"  literally 
shaking  the  windows.  The  story  goes 
that  an  old  Marquise,  impressed  by  his 
stentorian  tones,  and  thinking  it  a  pity 
that  so  fine  a  voice  should  not  be  cultivated 
for  operatic  purposes,  obtained  for  him 
admission  to  the  Conservatoire,  where  for 
several  months  he  underwent  the  customary 
ordeal  of  exercises  and  scales.  The  bene- 
volent lady's  project,  however,  proved  a 
failure;  her  protlg6  either  would  not  or 
could  not  learn ;  he  longed  once  more  to 
wear  his  apron  and  round  jacket,  and  at 
length,  throwing  his  ambition — ^if  he  bad 
any — to  the  winds,  the  pseudo  Lablache, 
to  the  great  delight  of  his  hitherto  incon- 
solable patrons,  quietly  resumed  his  post 
at  the  Caf^  de  la  Sotonde. 

In  1724,  some  years  after  the  installation 
of  the  Ti]64tre  FraD9iis  in  what  is  now 
the  Bue  de  TAncienne  Com^die,  Procope, 
a  native  of  Sicily,  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  opening  a  caf^  exactly  opposite  the 
theatre.  The  success  of  his  venture  was 
prodigious  from  the  very  outset,  and,  before 
many  weeks  had  elapsed,  the  Gaf6  Procope 
had  become  a  recognised  literary  centre, 
among  its  constant  patrons  being  Voltaire, 
Piron,  Fontenelle,  Ci6biUon,  and  Diderot. 
After  the  removal  of  the  Com^die  Fran9aise 
to  the  Bue  Bichelieu,  the  prosperity  of  this 
once  famous  establishment  sensibly  dimi- 
nished, and  it  gradually  sank  to  the  level 
of  a  fourth-rate  caf6,  mainly  frequented  by 
the  billiard-loving  students  of  the  Qaartier 
Latin.  Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
it  was  finally  closed,  and  its  contents  were 
dispersed ;  but  what  became  of  the  table  at 
which  Voltaire  formerly  sat,  a  relic  care- 


fully handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  since  the  days  of  Procope,  F 
have  failed  to  discover. 

More  fortunate  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
Oaf^  de  la  B^gence,  the  chosen  resort  since 
its  foundation  in  1718  of  the  votaries  of 
the  noble  game  of  chess.  Originally 
situated  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  de- 
molished on  the  junction  of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Louvre,  it  now  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Bue  St.  Honors,  facing 
the  present  site  of  the  Com6die  Fran^aise. 
Its  reputation  dates  from  the  epoch  when 
the  unconquered  Philidor  measured  his 
strength  against  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  a^ 
struggle  invariably  terminating  in  the 
defeat  of  the  latter;  while  the  list  of 
illustrious  visitors  who  at  different  periods 
have  figured  there  as  spectators,  includes 
such  strangely-assorted  celebrities  as  Vol- 
taire and  the  Mai^chal  de  Bichelieu,.  the 
Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  andd'Alembert, 
Maurice  de  Saxe  and  General  Bonaparte, 
Louvet,  the  author  of  **Faubla8,''  and 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Previous  to  1848,, 
one  of  the  most  assiduous  frequenters  of 
the  Caf6  de  la  Begence  was  Alfred  de 
Musset,  a  first-rate  chess-player,  whose 
usual  antagonist  was  Provost,  the  excellent 
actor  of  the  Th^tre  Fran  9  us.  The  poet 
M6ry  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  game;  he  was  the  chilliest 
mortal  I  ever  met,  always  enveloped  in  a 
thick  fur-lined  doak,  no  matter  at  what 
season  of  the  year.  While  strolling  on  the 
Boulevard  with  the  dramatist  Varin  one 
bright  afternoon  in  May,  we  came  across 
M6ry,  looking  the  picture  of  misery. 

**  Qa'avezvous  ? "  inquired  Varin,  struck 
by  his  woebegone  air. 

"  Ce  que  j'ai  I "  dolefully  replied  M^ry, 
shivering  under  his  capacious  garment, 
"j'aiFhiver." 

At  the  corner  of  the  Bae  de  Navarin,  in 
the  Bi^la  quarter,  is  a  tavern  of  modest 
appearance,  formerly  distinguished  by  the 
sign  of  '*  Au  petit  Bocher,"  but  now  better 
known  as  the  ''  Cabaret  Dinochau."  *'  You 
may  dine  very  well  there,''  remarks  our 
author,  "provided  that  you  have  two 
francs  in  one  pocket  and — ten  in  the 
other."  It  is  strictly  a  literary  and  artistic 
resort,  and  thirty  years  ago  was  the  daily 
rendezvous  of  young  poets,  novelists,  and 
journalists,  many  of  whom  have  since  made 
their  mark.  Among  these  were  Henri 
Murger,  author  of  the  "  Vie  de  Boh^me,'' 
the  photographer  and  aeronaut  Kadar, 
the  realistic  Champfleury,  Jules  Koriac, 
Alphonse  Daudet,  and,  last  not  least,  the 
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vitty  homorist,  Charles  Monielet.  I  knevr 
the  latter  personally,  and  never  wished  to 
meet  a  more  amusing  companion ;  he  was 
short  in  stature  and  very  stouti  with  small, 
twinkling  eyes  and  a  shrewd  expression  of 
conntenance,  which  brightened  ap  when- 
ever he  said  anything  more  than  usaally 
qaaint.  When  I  made  his  acquaintance  he 
was  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  "  Figaro," 
and  had  already  published  several  clever 
little  volumes,  some  of  which,  especially 
'*  Les  Ti^teauz,"  and  '*  Les  Oabli^s  et  les 
D^dafgn^B,'*  are  now  scarce.  He  was  at 
times  addicted  to  sarcasm,  and  when  mis- 
chievously inclined,  rarely  scrupled  to 
indulge  in  it  at  the  expense  of  other 
people,  as  the  following  anecdote  will 
show.  He  was  once  invited  to  a  dinner* 
given  by  the  manager  of  a  minor  theatre 
in  celebration  of  a  great  success  recently 
obtained  by  his  company.  His  neighbour 
at  table,  a  playwright  of  doubtful  repute, 
after  listening  impatiently  to  Monselei's 
eulogistic  remarks  on  the  excellence  of  the 
repast,  suddenly  interrupted  him  by  saying 
that  Chose — meaning  the  mauager—need 
not  make  such  a  fuss  about  a  piece  which, 
after  all,  had  only  been  saved  by  the 
acting. 

"  Bat  what  can  you  expect,''  he  added, 
''  from  a  man  who  favours  certain  authors 
and  neglects  others)  Why,  would  you 
believe  it,  he  has  three  vaudevilles  of  mine 
in  his  '  cartons,'  all  safe  hits,  and  not  one 
of  them  is  even  put  into  rehearsal ! " 

"  That  is  very  unfortunate,"  gravely  re- 
plied Monselet.  *'But — have  you  ever 
reflected  that,  if  he  did  p^ay  your  piece?, 
he  might  possibly  not  be  able  to  give  us  as 
good  a  dinner  as  we  have  had  to-day  ?  " 

While  I  write  — 1892  — the  world-re- 
nowned  Tortoni  is,  I  am  told,  in  process 
of  demolition.  Its  ancient  vogue  had  of 
late  years  been  steadily  declining,  and  its 
incomparable  ices  and  chocolate  had  ceased 
to  attract  the  Parisian  <*  fin  de  si^cle."  Its 
palmy  days  date  from  the  First  Empire, 
when  Talleyrand  and  his  inseparable  com- 
panion Montrond  came  almost  daily  to 
admire  the  skill  of  a  certain  Spolar,  who 
had  abandoned  the  career  of  a  barrister  for 
the  more  lucrative  one  of  professional 
billiard-player.  The  ex-Bishop  of  Autnn 
was  so  charmed  with  Spolar  that  he  in- 
vited him  to  his  house,  and  subsequently 
organised  a  match  between  him  and  a  pro- 
vincial amateur,  which  resulted  in  the 
latter  being  mulcted  to  the  tune  of  forty 
thousand  francs.  In  his  notice  of  Tortoni, 
Delvau   particularly   mentions    a    waiter 


named  Pi4vost,  a  singular  character,  who 
invariably  addressed  a  customer  in  the 
following  terms,  accompanied  by  a  yimr 
genuflexion:  ''A  thousand  pardons,  will 
monsieur  have  the  extreme  kindness  to 
allow  me  to  procure  him  any  thing ) "  With 
all  his  obsequious  humility,  however, 
Pi^vost  took  care  not  to  neglect  his 
own  interests ;  ''  for,"  says  our  author,  "if 
you  gave  him  a  louis  to  change,  you  might 
be  sure  that  a  stray  coin  or  two  would 
somehow  or  other  stick  to  his  fingers." 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Caf^  des  Avengles 
still  exists,  but  I  can  remember  the  time 
when  this  subterranean  place  of  entertsin- 
ment  was  a  very  flourishing  concern. 
Entering  the  Palais  Boyal  from  the  £ae 
Yivienne,  and  turning  to  the  left,  yon 
were  suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of 
a  drum  apparently  proceeding  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Glancing  round,  you 
discovered  a  flight  of  steps,  which  having 
descended,  you  found  yourself  in  a  kind  of 
cellar  lit  with  gas,  where  some  twenty  or 
thirty  individuals,  seated  at  small  tables 
scattered  about  the  room,  were  engaged  in 
discussing  beer  and  fritters.  At  one  end 
of  the  cellar  was  a  raised  platform,  occupied 
by  four  or  five  blind  musicians  perpetually 
at  work,  and  producing  through  the 
medium  of  clarionet,  violin,  and  flute,  the 
most  distressing  cacophony  that  ever  tor- 
tured a  sensitive  ear.  Near  the  entrance 
a  burly  personage  with  a  long  black  beard, 
attired  in  the  traditional  costume  of  a 
savage^  executed  fantasias  on  the  drum; 
while  at  stated  intervals  a  certain  M. 
Valentin — whose  daughter,  by  the  way,  I 
remember  seeing  later  on  at  the  Yaudeville 
as  one  of  the  Bacchantes  in  Ciafrville's 
"  Daphnis  et  Chlc^  " — displayed  his  pro 
ficiency  as  a  ventriloquist.  It  was  a  curious 
spectacle  to  witness — once. 

"  Some  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
'  My  stores  de  Paric,' "  says  our  author^  "I 
started  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  with  the 
intention  of  exploring  the  localities  so 
minutely  described  in  the  earlier  chapters 
of  that  famous  romance,  and  haviog 
reached  that  part  of  Paris  topographically 
known  as  the  'Cii^,'  carefully  threaded 
the  narrow  and  ill  paved  Bue  anx  F^ves, 
and  boldly  entered  the  Cabaret  du  Lapiu 
Blanc,  fully  expecting  to  meet  there,  if  not 
the  original  Chourineur  and  Mtitre  d'Ecol^i 
at  least  types  in  some  degree  akin  to  them. 
Whatever  illusions  I  may  have  cherished 
were  soon  dispelled ;  a  glance  at  the  stout, 
placidly  smiling  dame  presiding  at  the 
'  comptoir '  at  once  reassured  me  as  to  the 
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impoBsibility  of  any  relationship  between 
her  and  jbhe  terrible  Ogresse,  nor  did  a 
single  on^  of  the  cnatomers,  mostly  of  the 
bourgeois  class,  and  probably  attracted 
thither  by  cariosity  like  myself,  in  any 
way  suggest  the  idea  that  he  was  likely 
to  be  '  wanted.'  Above  the  '  comptoir ' 
was  a  stu£fed  white  rabbit,  minus  the  eyes, 
which  had  disappeared.  The  walls  were 
decorated  with  prints  and  rudely  executed 
drawings  representing  scenes  from  the 
'Myst^res  de  Paris'  and  portraits  of 
political  and  literary  celebrities ;  nor  must 
a  bust  of  Brutus  be  forgotten,  wearing 
spectacles  and  a  gardener's  hai  Such  is 
my  recollection  of  the  once  famous  <  Tapis 
franc,'  and  anything  more  unlike  the  one 
described  by  the  novelist  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine." 

In  a  note  dated  the  second  of  February, 
1862,  Delvau  adds:  "I  have  just  crossed 
through  the  Oit^ ;  workmen  are  actively  de- 
molishingtheBueauxF^vesandthea^^jacent 
streets.  The  Cabaret  du  Lapin  Blanc  exists 
no  longer,  save  in  the  absorbing  pages  of 
Eug^ueSuel" 

Theatrical  caf6s  abound  in  Paris,  every 
Thespian  temple  having  its  special  estab-. 
lishment  either  adjoining  it  or  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Of  these  perhaps  the 
most  frequented  are  the  Ga^6  de  la  Porte 
St.  Martin,  and  the  Gaf6  des  Yari^t^s,  the 
former  being  patronised  by  the  authors  and 
performers  of  the  botdevard  theatres, 
while  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a 
general  house  of  call  for  playwrights  and 
journalists,  occasionally  reinforced  by  a 
sprinkling  of  actors.  Neither  of  these, 
however,  can  boast  of  more  than  a  local 
celebrity,  whereas  the  Ga^^  Talma,  forming 
the  comer  of  the  Passage  Ghoiseul  and  the 
"  New  Street  of  the  Little  Fields,"  has  been 
for  the  last  (ixty  years  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  leading  dramatists,  artists,  and  men 
of  letters  of  the  time.  There,  from  1830  to 
1860,  might  be  seen  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Balzac,  Janin,  Alphonse  Karr,  Th^ophile 
Gautier,  Decamps,  Isabey,  and  Tony 
Johannot ;  to  be  succeeded  in  after  years 
by  Yictorien  Sardou,  the  brothers  Goncourt, 
Qustave  Doi^  and  Baudelaire.  Now  and 
then  Fr6d6ric  Soul:  6,  when  his  finances  were 
more  than  usuidly  low,  would  drop  in,  and 
whisper  a  few  words  to  Dumas,  whereupon 
the  latter  would  call  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  a  "bon"  addressed  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  "  Si^cle  "  would  quietly  find  its  way 
into  Soul!6's  pocket  "The  author  of 
*  Monte  Gristo,' "  says  Delvau,  "  had  seldom 
enough  money  for  himself,  but  he  always 


contrived  to  find  some  for  a  colleague  in 
distress." 

A  brief  mention  of  that  popular  resort, 
the  Gaf^  Biche  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  if  only  in  remembrance  of  many 
excellent  dinners  enjoyed  there,  may  ap- 
propriately conclude  tUs  paper.  The 
cuisine  was,  and  no  doubt  still  is,  perfec- 
tion, and  the  charges,  although  tiigh,  were 
not  exorbitant;  nor  do  I  remember 
hearing  them  disputed,  except  on  one 
occasion.  A  very  irascible  gentleman, 
dissatisfied  with  the  total  of  the  '<  addition  " 
presented  to  him,  after  a  stormy  colloquy 
with  the  head  waiter,  flung  the  money  on 
the  table,  and  stalked  indignantly  out  of 
the  ca'6,  saying  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  every  one  in  the  room  : 

'*  Ga'^  Riche,  indeed  1  They  have  for- 
gotten the  most  important  letter.  It  should 
be  Gaf6  Triche." 


FOR  ANGfiLE'S  SAKE. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS. 

m 

PART  I. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  the  matter, 
my  ankle  was  badly  sprained,  at  the  most 
inopportune  time,  in  the  most  inconve- 
nient place  for  such  an  accident  to  befall  a 
man.  I  painfully  dragged  myself  to  a 
log  which  lay  near  and  tried  to  survey 
the  situation  calmly  and  to  see  any 
possible  way  out  of  it  But  the  survey 
was  not  reassuring.  The  cpreat  fact  was 
that  I,  John  Hogarth,  an  English  tourist, 
lay  utterly  disabled  for  further  progress 
beside  a  brook  in  the  Jorat  forest.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  brook  ran  a  lonely 
footpath.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  I 
had  been  marching  jauntily  along  that 
footpath,  on  my  way  from  Lausanne  to 
Freiburg,  my  soul  full  of  admiration  for 
the  ^'beautiful  Pays  de  Yaud,"  commend- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  doctor  who  had 
rigidly  prescribed  two  months'  leave  of 
absence  from  a  London  office — where  I 
had  overworked  myself  to  the  verge  of  an 
illness — ^and  a  walking  tour  in  Switzer- 
land. "  It  will  make  a  new  man  of  you," 
he  had  said,  and  he  had  been  right. 

A  quarter  ol  an  hour  earlier  I  had  been 
revelling  in  the  fact  that  I  was  a  new 
man.  I  had  almost  thought  of  trying  to 
mbke  a  sonnet  about  the  murmuring  pines, 
the  glinting  sunbeams,  the  gay  patches  of 
colour  in  the  open  glades,  the  merry 
tinkling  brook  that  ran  after  me  down- 
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hDL  Then  some  evil  Spirit  had  prompted 
me  to  leap  the  brook,  and  there  I  lay  a 
yictim  to  a  moment's  over-exuberanee  of 
spirits. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  —  fonr  o'clock. 
I  had  expected  to  arrive  at  the  inn 
where  I  meant  to  sleep  about  sfz.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  that  two  hours' 
walk  was  a  glorious  prospect,  now  it  was 
a  dismal  impossibility. 

My  ankle  was  giving  me  intense  pain ; 
for  my  own  weight  in  gold  I  could  not 
have  repassed  those  steep  picturesque 
banks.  The  little  stream  was  now  a  great 
impassable  gulf. 

I  loosened  my  boot  and  strung  up  my 
courage;  the  time  wore  on  and  no  one 
came  by.  The  shadows  grew  deeper;  I 
heard  the  fainti  far  o£f  sound  of  the 
Angelus  from  some  forest  chapel — still  no 
one.  Then  it  grew  duik,  the  distant  trees 
became  undistinguishable ;  I  had  resigned 
myself  to  the  thought  of  a  night  of  pain 
alone  in  the  forest,  when  I  heard  the 
welcome  sound  of  footsteps  quick,  light 
footstepPy  coming  my  way,  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  at  latt  in  the  twilight  I  saw 
the  flutter  of  a  woman's  dress  on  the  foot- 
path. I  raised  my  voice  and  cried  to  her 
to  stop.  She  paused  and  looked  round, 
half  nervously  I  fancied. 

''  Who  called  I "  she  said  tremulously. 

Then  with  an  e£fort  I  suukmoned  my 
feeble  stock  of  French,  and  shouted  to  her 
where  I  was  and  what  was  the  matter. 

She  came  to  the  brookside  and  looked 
down  at  me  from  the  other  bank  curiously. 
I  saw  that  she  was  young,  and,  to  judge 
from  her  dress,  a  peasant. 

**Mon  Dleu,"  she  cried,  "but  you 
frightened  me  horribly."  Then  In  answer 
to  my  repeated  enquiry :  *'  Yes,  there  are 
two  houses  not  so  very  far  away ;  there  io 
the  sawmill,  that  is  my  father's.  I  am 
going  there  now,  but  there  are  so  many 
children,  we  could  not  make  room  for 
monsieur ;  and  there  is  La  Gaulette,  that  is 
the  foiester's,  and  there  is  only  the 
forester  Eochat  and  his  wife,  and  Franz 
Lehmann — they  have  plenty  of  room." 

«  But  how  can  I  get  there  I "  I  asked. 
<<  Fif  st  of  all  I  must  get  to  the  path." 

*'  And  monsieur  is  English ) "  was  her 
somewhat  irrelevant  reply. 

I  suppose  my  accent  struck  her  more 
forcibly  than  my  misfoitune. 

''I  am," I  said  impatiently;  "but  that 
does  not  settle  the  question  of  how  I  am 
to  get  across  the  brook." 

"  Ah,"  she  rejoined,  as  if  a  new  light 


fell  on  the  subject;  "perhaps  I  had  better 
go  and  call  Franz.  He  is  Madame 
Bochat's  nephew;  he  could  carry  you — 
easily,"  she  added  half  contemptuously, 
and  she  left  me. 

About  ten  minutes  later  a  stalwart 
young  fellow  came  at  a  swinging  pace 
through  the  trees  to  where  I  lay;  rising 
his  broad  hat  courteously,  he  said  : 

'*AngMe  says  you  have  hurt  yourself 
and  cannot  walk ;  I  have  come  to  help  you 
to  reach  my  uncle's  house,  where  we  will 
do  all  we  can  for  you." 

He  said  it  quite  simply,  as  if  finding 
and  taking  compassion  on  a  disabled 
tourist  were  the  most  natural  thbg  in  the 
world.  Then  he  helped  me  up,  mounted 
me,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances,  on  his 
back,  and  set  off  with  me  at  a  round  pace 
towards  the  forester's,  where  he  assured 
me  I  should  find  shelter  and  every  care 
until  my  sprained  foot  would  permit  me  to 
proceed  on  my  journey. 

<<  It  is  a  good  thing  AngMe  found  you," 
he  added;  "it  would  have  been  dreary 
work  sleeping  out  of  doors  under  such 
conditions." 

A  few  minutes  later  we  came  in  sight 
of  a  long,  straggling,  broad-eaved  home- 
stead, at  the  door  of  which  an  elderly  man 
and  woman  gave  me  as  warm  a  welcome 
as  if  I  had  been  a  long  desired  guest,  and 
as  much  sympathy  and  care  as  I  could 
have  expected  had  my  own  mother  been 
at  hand  to  bathe  and  bandage  my  swollen 
fooi 

The  bandaging  was  a  long  business,  and 
occupied  both  Madame  Bochat  and  Franz, 
while  AngMe  flitted  to  and  fro,  opening 
and  shutting  doors  and  cupboards,  under 
orders  from  the  forester's  wife,  but  not  to 
that  good  lady's  entire  satisfaction. 

"  Nay,"  she  cried  at  last,  "  what  is  the 
child  thinking  of!  This  is  not  the  bundle 
of  linen  I  meant — this  was  not  on  the 
lower  shelf  of  the  press.  Here,  I  must  go 
myself,  and  thou  canst  go  home  if  thou 
canst  not  make  thyself  properly  useful." 

"Bien,  madame,"  replied  the  girl 
demurely.  "I  will  wait,  however,  till 
Franz  is  at  liberty  to  escort  me.  It  is  so 
dark,  and  it  gave  me  such  a  turn  to  hear 
monsieur  call  from  the  brookside  just  now."^ 

"  Thou  art  a  little  goose,"  was  Madame 
Eochat's  rejoinder. 

I  noticed,  however,  that  Franz  was  not 
long  in  finding  himself  at  liberty  to  fulfil 
her  wishes. 

"  It  is  time  she  was  home,"  he  said  by 
way  of  ezcase;  "they  will  wonder  where 
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she  If,  and  her  stepmother  will  be  aDgfy." 
At  which  Madame  Eochat  shragged  her 
shoulders. 

Sach  was  my  introdaetion  to  La  Gaalette 
and  its  inmates,  and  as  a  bad  eprain  takes 
a  long  while  to  heal,  I  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  my  acquaintance  with 
them. 

The  forester  was  a  typical  Yaadois,  dark- 
haired,  raddy,  and  broad-bailt.  His  heart 
was  bound  up  in  the  forest  where  he  had 
been  bom  and  brought  up,  and  of  which 
he  knew  every  aspect  and  every  nook. 
His  wife  was  not  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud. 
She  and  her  nephew  Franz  were  natives  of 
the  German  canton  Glarus.  She  was  an 
eager,  bustling  little  woman,  so  brisk  and 
cleanly  that  she  passed  for  the  pattern 
housewife  of  the  scattered  forest  hamlet. 
This  worthy  couple's  notions  of  hospitality 
were  quite  patriarchal.  It  was  impossible 
to  persuade  them  to  accept  even  a  nominal 
sum  for  my  board  during  my  enforced  stay 
under  their  roof. 

"  Da  not  insist,  monsieur,"  the  forester 
said  finally ;  **  it  is  enough  for  us  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  your  company,  and  to  hear 
something  of  that  wide  world  which  I  for 
one  shall  never  see.'' 

"  Moreover,"  added  his  wife,  "  we  are 
not  poor  folk;  we  do  not  need  to  take 
payment  from  a  guest  whom  Providence 
has  sent  to  us.  Besides,  monsieur,  did  you 
not  tell  us  that  you  are  the  only  son  of 
your  mother  I  We,  too,  have  an  only  son 
who  is  far  away  among  strangers.  For  his 
sake  we  make  you  welcome." 

She  laid  her  hand  on  mine  as  she 
spoke,  and  I  saw  a  tear  gleam  in  her 
eye.    After  that  I  said  no  more  about 

fayment,  and  as  day  after  day  slipped  on, 
felt  myself  more  and  more  at  home 
in  their  simple,  kindly  ways,  and  more  re- 
conciled to  the  sudden  end  which  had  come 
to  my  scarcely  commenced  walking  tour. 

One  of  my  chief  resources  during  my 
imprisonment  was  to  limp  across  the  yard 
into^  the  atelier,  where  Franz  Lehmann 
carried  on  his  handicraft  of  wood-carving, 
and  there  to  sit  and  talk  to  him  when  his 
work  permitted  it,  or  to  watch  him  in 
silence  when  the  more  difficult  or  delicate 
parts  of  it  required  his  undivided  attention. 
I  found  Franz  a  very  interesting  companion. 
He  was  equally  a  good  talker  and  a  good 
listener;  he  could  give  an  opinion  on 
European  politics,  and  knew  something  of 
the  ways  of  London  from  hearsay ;  he  was 
carious  to  hear  more,  but  he  had  no  wish 
to  go  there. 


No,  he  said,  he  should  never  leave 
Switzerland.  It  had  been  a  great  e£fort  to 
abandon  his  native  canton  and  settle  in  the 
Pays  de  Yaud.  Of  course,  every  man 
stood  up  for  his  own  birthplace,  but,  with- 
out partiality,  what  country  could  compare 
to  Switzerland,  and  what  part  of  Switzer- 
land was  more  beautiful  than  the  Glarns  t 
He  was  never  weary  of  singing  the  praises 
of  his  own  "pays,"  as  he  caUed  the  Linthal, 
where  he  was  bom. 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  he  would  always 
conclude,  "you  must  go  there  some  day. 
You  must  see  our  valley — the  valley  of 
4he  Linth,  and  the  Glaronese  Alps  at  the 
head  of  it.  Ah,  those  are  indeed  mountains ! 
Not  for  height — there  are  many  higher, 
but  for  beauty,  for  wildness.  The  sources 
of  the  Bhine  are  there,  among  the 
mountains;  in  deep,  wild  chasms  into 
which  daylight  can  scarcely  pierce.  You 
should  hear  the  roar  that  swells  up  from 
them  at  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Then 
higher  up  is  the  eternal  whiteness,  glowing 
in  the  morning  and  evening  light;  and 
the  Alpine  roses  grow  thick,  and  the 
chamois  leaps  fearlessly  from  rock  to  rock, 
because  only  the  most  daring  hunters  can 
track  him  there.  Have  you  ever  followed 
a  chamois,  monsieur  t " 

I  shook  my  head.  I  was  a  mere  novice 
at  mountain  climbing,  I  admitted. 

"  It  is  Franz  who  could  give  you  a  lesson 
in  that,"  said  the  forester.  "  A  year  ago 
he  was  one  of  the  expert  guides  of  his 
district." 

"I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  lesson, 
Fraoz/'  I  said.  "  Why  should  we  not  start 
o£f  when  my  foot  is  all  right  I " 

For  answer  Franz  looked  embarrassed. 
The  forester  grunted. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  why  not  1 "  he  said. 

I  saw  I  had  made  an  unfortunate  sug- 
gestion, so  I  changed  the  subject. 

The  next  day,  however,  as  I  sat  in  the 
atelier,  Franz  reverted  to  it. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said  abruptly,  colouring 
up  as  he  spoke,  "  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is 
I  have  given  up  being  a  guide.  I  did  not 
care  to  speak  of  it  last  night  before  my 
uncle;  he  does  not  approve."  Then  he 
worked  on  rapidly  for  a  few  minutes.  "  I 
have  often  told  you,'^  he  began  again,  '*  how 
I  was  bom  and  how  I  grew  up  among  the 
mountains.  From  my  boyhood  I  have 
been  a  guide.  I  paesed  my  examination 
when  I  was  two-and-twenty.  I  had  learnt 
wood- carving  as  a  winter  trade.  Last 
autumn  I  came  here  to  La  Gaulette  on 
business  about  the  division  of  an  inheri- 
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tance.  I  only  thought  to  stay  a  month  or 
80y  bat/'  he  atammered  and  hesitatee^, 
''somethiog  happened  which  changed  all 
my  planSy  and  has  ended  in  my  stayiog 
here  altogether.  It  was  for  Ang^le'a  sake. 
I  had  never  thought  anything  of  any  girl 
before  I  saw  her.  I  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife— I  mean  I  wanted  her  to  go  back 
with  me  to  Linthal.  Bat  she  would  not. 
She  said  she  would  not  marry  a  guide.  I 
asked  her  more  than  onee.  Then  she  told 
me  she  would  take  me  if  I  gave  up  risking 
my  life,  as  she  calls  it,  on  the  mountains, 
and  settle  down  here,  near  to  her  people. 
They  were  hard  conditions,  but  what  could 
I  do  I  She  is  more  to  me  than  life  itself. 
For  her  sake  I  would  give  up  all  And, 
indeed/  he  added,  **  I  have  climbed  more 
mountains  than  most  men  of  my  age.  I 
can  recall  at  will  the  memory  of  the  ever- 
la&ting  snowfield,  of  the  outstretched 
glacier,  the  labyrinth  of  valleys  and  peaks 
under  every  changing  sky.  A  man  cannot 
have  everything,  and  when  one  wins  a 
bride  like  Ang^le,  one  must  not  grudge  a 
small  sacrifice." 

Bat  I  saw  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  so 
small,  and  for  my  part  I  did  not  think  the 
winning  of  Ang6ie  such  a  priceless  guerdoa 
In  fact,  from  what  I  had  seen  of  Franz's 
Iff ge  lady,  I  did  not  consider  her  worthy 
of  the  intense  love  she  had  kindled  in  his 
noble  heart.  She  was  pretty,  but  beyond 
that  I  could  not  see  ^ny  particular  charm 
about  her.  She  spent  a  good  deal  of  her 
time  at  La  Gaulette,  by  way  of  helping 
Madame  Bochat  in  the  house  and  earnbg 
a  few  francs;  the  sawyer's  family  being 
numerous  and  not  too  well  provided  with 
this  world's  goods. 

"I  do  not  altogether  approve  of  the 
match  for  my  nephew,"  said  Madame 
Bochat  confidentially  to  me  one  day. 
"  Franz  is  an  excellent  fellow,  as  you  can 
see  for  yourself — honest  and  generous  as 
the  light  of  day,  and  with  the  temper  of  an 
angel.  Moreover,  he  had  saved  quite  a 
large  sum  from  his  earnings  as  a  guide. 
He  might  have  married  a  girl  with  a  good 
'  dot '  in  our  own  village,  and  there,  as  luck 
will  have  it,  he  sets  his  affections  on  An^Me 
in  Mb,  and  his's  not  the  sort  to  change  when 
he  has  given  his  love." 

"  Well,"  I  said  philosophically,  •'  let  us 
hope  he  will  be  as  happy  with  her  as  he 
deserves  to  be." 

"Ob,  he'll  be  happy,"  said  Madame 
Bochat,  somewhat  contemptuously,  "he 
won't  even  see  her  faults.  She's  a  bit 
of  a  slattern,  you  know,   monsieur,   and 


scatterbrained  —  oh,  but  scatterbrained. 
However,  I  think  she  means  well,  but  she's 
been  badly  brought  up,  and  altogether  I 
would  rather  he  had  married  better  and 
stack  to  being  a  guide." 

I  agreed  irith  her,  and  perhaps  she  let 
FraDz  know  I  had  done  so,  for  he  also 
made  confidences  to  me. 

''  My  aunt  is  a  little  hard  on  Ang^le," 
he  said  ;  "she  does  not  remember  that  the 
child  is  young.  She  will  not  be  twenty 
till  the  New  Tear,  and  I  am  ten  years 
older.  I  shall  be  a  guide  to  her,  and 
teach  her  some  things  which  her  step- 
mother has  neglected.  Her  stepmother  is 
not  kind  to  her,  monsieur.  I  do  not  think 
any  one  loved  her  truly  before  I  came. 
It  was  a  little  hard  on  her,  was  it  not  1 
Bat  when  we  are  married  she  shall  know 
what  love  and  happiness  mean." 

Madame  Bochat  was  quite  right;  his 
love  was  great  enough  to  cover  all  her 
faults. 

I  had  been  several  weeks  at  La  Gaulette 
before  my  sprain  was  so  far  recovered  that 
I  might  have  continued  my  walk.  When 
I  spoke  of  leaving,  however,  I  was  met  by 
vehement  dissaasion  from  each  one  of  the 
household.  They  had  counted  on  keeping 
me  much  longer,  they  said. 

"Are  you  wearying  of  our  quiet  life, 
monsieur  ? "  asked  Franz,  a  little  reproach- 
fully. 

*^  No,"  I  assured  him, ''  on  the  contrary, 
the  charm  of  it  grew  upon  me ;  but " 

"We  don't  care  about  the  *buta,'"  in- 
terrupted the  forester  curtly,  ^'we  know 
all  that  We  know,  too,  that  your  foot 
would  not  carry  you  two  days  along  Swiss 
roads.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
stay  quietly  here  as  long  as  you  can. 
There  is  no  better  air  in  the  world 
than  one  breathes  in  these  pine  forests, 
and  I  must  show  you  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  our  craft  now  that  you  can  walk  a  little, 
and  you  must  see  our  show  places — Mon- 
therond  and  the  Tour  de  la  Beine  Berthe, 
and  what  not." 

"  And  then,"  pat  in  Madame  Bochat, 
"  there's  are  Franz's  English  lessons.  He 
is  making  such  progress,  and  we  are  all  so 
proud  of  his  learning." 

That  was  the  straw  that  turned  the 
scale.  Franz  was  so  anxious  to  learn 
English,  and  I  was  so  eager  to  prove  my 
skill  as  a  teacher.    So  I  stayed. 

"  Monsieur  Jean,"  cried  Ang^le,  hurry- 
ing down  the  road  to  meet  me  one  evening 
as  I  sauntered  home,  "Monsieur  Jean, 
there  is  a  gentleman  who  has  come  to  en- 
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quire  after  your  health.  He  arrived  an 
hoar  ago.  He  drove  from  Laasanne.  Lo 
p6re  Bochat  has  sent  the  carriage  away. 
The  monaieur  is  waiting.  He  says  he  is 
your  eoosin,  and  he  gave  us  his  card.'' 

"  My  cousin ! "  I  said,  as  I  took  the 
card.     "  What  cousin  I " 

Then  I  read  Eustace  Ferrier's  name, 
and  I  stood  still  to  wonder  what  could 
have  prompted  him,  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  to  feel  any  solicitude  for  me.  Not 
any  special  friendship  between  us.  Cousins 
we  might  be,  but  the  tie  of  blood  was  our 
only  bond  of  union.  As  boys  we  had  never 

frbt  on  together ;  as  men  our  lots  in  life 
ay  very  far  apart.  He  was  master  of  a 
fine  fortune,  a  man  of  expensive  taates 
and  habits;  I  was  a  poor,  overworked, 
underpaid  London  clerk.  Oar  paths  had 
not  crossed  for  years.  No  wonder  I  was 
surprised  at  his  visit. 

*'  Come,  Monsieur  Jean,"  went  on  Ang^le, 
"  he  has  akeady  waited  so  long.  Ah,  there 
he  is  1 " 

Yes,  there  he  was  walking  briskly 
towards  .me  with  his  hand  outstretched. 
He  looked  a  good  deal  older,  but  not  less 
handsome  than  when  I  had  seen  him  last. 
As  we  shook  hands  I  was  conscious  of  a 
very  distinct  feeling — that  I  was  not  in  the 
least  glad  to  see  hioL 

"Here  you  are,  old  man,"  he  cried 
effusively ;  ''  and  how  well  you  are  looking. 
Your  hostess  told  me  you  would  be  back 
directly.  Directly  has  stretched  itself  out 
to  an  hour  and  a  half;  but  I  have  not 
been  bored ;  I  have  been  simply  captivated 
with^the  whole  thing.  Now,  pray  say  you're 
glad  to  see  me  and  ask  me  how  I  got  here. 
You're  just  the  same  silent  fellow  as  of  old, 
and  I'm  dying  to  enter  into  explanations." 

*<  We  can't  both  talk  at  once,"  I  said, 
and  even  to  myself  my  voice  sounded 
anything  but  cordial,  "  so  you  fire  away 
with  your  explanations." 

"  Well,  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  I 
have  been  staying  in  your  neighbourhood 
down  in  ShropsUre.  I  went  over  to  caH 
on  your  people — by  the  way,  what  a 
charming  girl  your  sister  Eachel  has  grown 
np  to  be.  It  is  delightful  to  suddenly  find 
oneself  the  unexpected  possessor  of  an  un- 
deniably pretty  cousin.  After  my  first  visit 
I  saw  them  often.  I  happened  to  mention 
to  my  aunt — your  mater,  you  know — that  I 
was  on  the  point  of  startbg  for  my  annual 
Alpine  tour,  and  nothing  would  content 
her  but  that  I  must  come  and  look  you  up, 
Your  accounts  of  yourself  have  made  her 
anxious.    She  worries  to  think  of   you  I 


stranded  among  barbarous  mountain  pea- 
sants. She  thinks  you  are  ill  again,  that 
your  sprained  ankle  was  a  cloak  for  some- 
thing worse.  Bachel,  too,  asked  me  to 
come,  so  though  it  is  rather  a  digression 
from  the  plan  I  have  made,  I  have  come, 
and  now  I  find  I  must  foist  myself  on  the 
hospitality  of  these  good  people  for  one 
night  at  least" 

While  he  had  been  talking  we  had 
reached  the  door  of  the  house,  where  the 
forester  met  us. 

"Ah,  monsieur!"  he  said,  addressing 
me,  "  you  have  met  your  visitor.  He  has 
come  to  see  how  you  are  getting  on.  We 
tell  him  that  the  best  way  for  him  to  judge 
is  to  stay  here,  so  I  have  sent  away  the 
coachman.  You  will  be  pleased  to  have 
some  news  from  home,  I  am  sure." 

I  tried  to  find  proper  words  to  express 
my  thanks  for  his  thoughtfulness,  but  it 
was  Eustace  who  took  the  burden  of  the 
reply  upon  himself. 

''You  are  too  amiable,  monsieur,"  he 
said,  suavely,  ''and  since  you  assure  me 
that  my  presence  will  in  no  wise  incom- 
mode vou,  I  will  accept  your  hospitality 
with  pleasure.  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave 
this  beautiful  neighbourhood  after  such  a 
cursory  glimpse  as  I  have  had  at  present." 

The  forester's  eyes  brightened  at  this 
compliment  to  his  beloved  forest.  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  his  heart  was  won. 

*'  Monsieur  is  quite  right,"  he  said,  "  the 
Jorat  is  a  land  worth  seeing  thoroughly." 

The  supper-table  was  very  animated 
that  night.  Eustace  was  an  excellent 
linguist,  and  his  well-turned  phrases  ex- 
pressed most  happily  all  that  could  be 
said  by  a  guest  in  his  position. 

"I  fear,  monsieur,"  said  Madame 
Rochat,  as  we  sat  down  to  the  table, 
"  that  our  fare  will  seem  very  humble  to 
you." 

"  Madame,"  interrupted  Eustace,  **  your 
apologies  mtike  me  feel  quite  nncom- 
fortable.  With  a  dish  of  trout  fried  to 
the  perfection  of  these,  what  can  a  man 
desire  except  an  appetite  worthy  of  the 
occasion  I " 

<*  There,  Ang^le,"  said  Frarz^  as  the  girl 
handed  round  the  dish,  **  and  thou  w^rt 
in  such  dread  lest  monsieur  would  not 
think  them  good." 

Ang^le  blushed  and  hung  her  head. 

«Dld  you  fancy  I  should  be  very 
difficuU,  Ang^let"  said  Eustace,  as  he 
helped  himself.  '*  I  am  the  easiest  person 
in  the  world,  and  my  idea  of  bliss — in 
Switzerland  at  least — would  be  to  have 
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yon  to  fry  troat  for  me  after  a  hard  day's 
climbiDg." 

Angme  glanced  at  him  fartively.  It 
was  FraDz  who  spoke. 

**  Ib  monsieur  a  mountain  elimber ! "  he 
asked  eagerly. 

*^I  have  that  pretension,''  replied 
Eastace.  **  I  have  belonged  to  the  Alpine 
Clab  for  some  yeanl." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Franz,  *'  if  yon  have 
ever  been  in  my  country.'' 

«  Which  is  yonr  country  t  Somewhere 
in  Eastern  Switzerland  to  judge  from  yout 
accent" 

"Monsieur  is  right," said  Franz,  looking 
impressed  by  so  much  discrimination.  "I 
came  from  Glarus — from  LinthaL" 

"Ah,"  cried  Eustace,  <'I  have  long 
wished  to  see  the  Qlaronese  Alps.  I 
suppose  you  have  some  knowledge  of 
them  t " 

''Some  knowledge,"  repeated  Franz. 
« Why,  monsieur,  no  man  knows  them 
better — I  am  a  guide." 

Ang^le's  face  had  flushed.  She  set 
down  her  dish  with  a  jerk  on  the  side- 
board. 

"Franz/'  she  broke  in,  "that  is  npt 
true.  Thou  hast  been  a  guide — thou  art 
not  one  now.  No,  monsieur,  he  risks  his 
life  no  longer." 

"Anfi^Ie,"  began  Madame  Boehat,  re- 
provingTy. 

But  Eustace  looked  at  her  with  an 
amused  smile,  and  asked  : 

<'  Since  when  I " 

"Since  last  New  Year,"  she  replied 
demurely. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  said  Eustace,  "that 
some  one  talked  to  me  before  I  started  of 
the  perils  of  mountaineering.  I  made  some 
sort  of  a  promise  about  not  running  risks, 
which,  however,  will  not  prevent  my 
having  a  look  at  the  Glaronese  Alps." 

"You  will  break  your  promise,  mon- 
sieur," cried  Ang^le  hotly;  "  but  you  will 
expect  her  to  keep  hers." 

"I  didn't  say  she  had  made  me  any 
promise,"  he- rejoined  laughing. 

"  Ang^le,"  said  Madame  Boehat  severely, 


"we  are  ready  for  the  poulet.  Monsieur 
must  excuse  her,  she  is  too  ready  to  talk." 

"  Who  was  it  begged  you  to  take  care 
of  yourself  in  Switzerland — was  it  Bachel  f  " 
I  asked  him  after  supper,  as  we  smoked. 

"My  dear  Jack,  don't  be  curiouf,"  he 
replied.  "  And  above  all,  don'c  jump  to 
conclusions." 

It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  I  was 
not  to  jump  to  conclusions ;  I  was  sure  that 
he  had  meant  me  to  jump  at  the  con- 
clusion that  my  little  sister  returned  the 
interest  which  he  professed  to  take  in  her. 

Now  if  there  was  one  man  more  than 
another  in  whom  I  did  not  wish  Bichel  to 
take  an  interest,  it  was  our  cousin  Eustace 
Perrier. 

In  the  first  week  of  January  will  be  commenced 
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CHAPTER  XXIX.      AN  ELDER  BROTHEB. 

"  But  vhkt  a  horrid,  diagraoefol  girl ! " 
died  Alice  Nngent  indignantlf. 

She  had  been  liste&iag  with  breBthleu 
Intereit  In  her  own  room  before  dinner  to 
OUo's  acconnt  of  his  disoovety  that  af  tei- 
nooa,  and  of  hia  interview  with  Arthur. 
It  appeared  that  Arthnt  had  flown  into  a 
fnrloos  paiaion,  had  tued  a  good  deal  of 
■trong  langnase,  had  awom  t^at  he  wonld 
not  endore  to  he  followed  and  spied  upon ; 
had  generally,  in  short,  made  a  fool  of  him- 
eelf.  It  waa  evident  that  if  he  had  had  to  do 
with  anf  one  less  cool  and  aelf-poasesBed 
than  his  brother,  the  scene  might  have  had 
sariooi  oonseque&ces.  As  it  was.  Otto 
had  been  Id  momentary  fear  that  some 
■errant  might  bear  an  angry  voice  and 
open  the  door,  or  that  the  rest  of  the  party 
might  come  In  while  Arthor  wai  still 
ra^g. 

"  I  took  it  qaietly,"  Otto  aaid. 
merely  said  that,  as  he  conid  not  possibly 
mean  anything  leiioos,  it  was  hard  on  the 
girl,  not  to  mention  the  man  she  ia  engaged 
to.  He  told  me  that  I  knew  nothing  abont 
it,  hot  I  fanoy  that  I  know  more  than  he 
does.  By  degrees  I  calmed  him  down,  and 
l^tbe  time  we  metyoa  I  don'c  think  there 
wu  mnoh  to  be  noticed.  Poppy  is  not 
very  quick.  Did  yoa  notice  any  signs  of  a 
recent  breeze  t " 

"  I  thoi^ht  he  looked  rather  pale  and 
mlky.  Poppy,  poor  dear !  she  noticed 
nothing,  I'm  sore.    She  believes  ia  him 

voi-  vnL — THUD  BCBiia. 


rtdtcalotisly.  As  to  me,  you  know  I  never 
Idaalised  Arthur.  He  has  always  been 
spoilt  beyond  endurance,  I  think,  and  as 
for  the  sweetness  of  hia  tamper,  tiiat  only 
exiati,  I  believe,  when  nothing  goes  agtdnst 
hinL  He  is  jnat  like  a  child,  very  gotxl  as 
long  as  he  haa  a  anpply  of  new  toys.  17o, 
I  am  not  one  of  dear  Atthnr'a  worshippers. 
Never  was.  This  is  sertons,  thoagb.  Otto, 
What  aie  yon  going  to  do  1  That  odions 
girl !  Who  could  have  guessed  that  she 
waa  lurking  abont  the  farm  1  And  It  was 
my  f&ult,  for  I  almost  sent  him  back  to 
look  for  you.  Had  you  any  kind  of  eiu- 
piclon  beifore  1 " 

"  Well,  if  I  could  have  believed  In  such 
itupidity,  I  did  not  quite  like  the  way  he 
was  abaorbed  ia  Miu  Warrant's  picture. 
I  think  he  saw  I  did  not,  for  tie  loet 
his  temper  a  little  then." 
"  Yon  didn't  tell  me  that." 
"  It  was  not  worth  repeating,  After  all, 
I  knew  very  well  that  he  was  not  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  Poppy.  It  was  not  very 
nnnataral  that  he  should  admire  somebody 
else.  Bat  to-day  It  seemed  to  me  that 
things  were  going  a  little  too  far." 

"I  should  think aa  And  the  girl — she 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself— Poppy  has 
done  everything  for  her." 

"  I  wonder  why  she  accepted  the  artist 
— only  the  other  day." 

"Aa  a  blind,  do  yon  think!  Otto,  this 
la  really  dreadful  We  ate  in  the  middle  of 
a  seniation  novel.  Tiiia  dull  old  Bryans 
the  scene  of  it  all  ]  It  would  be  rather 
amusing  if  Arthur  wasn't  your  brother,  and 
ff  one  wasn't  ao  sorry  for  Poppy." 

"Ah  1  It  Is  real,  not  fiotltious  emotion," 
aaid  Otto,  who  thought  he  knew  a  little 
about  psychology. 

He  was  pacing  alowly  np  and  down  the 
,  room.    Alice  poked  the  fire  and  erooched 
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down  before  it,  holding  her  head  between 
her  hands. 

"What  are  yon  going  to  dol"  she 
repeated  presently. 

'<That  is   the  question,"  said   Otto. 
<*  Am  I  going  to  do  anything ! " 

<<  Don't  you  think  you  must  I " 

*<  Do  yon  t  Well,  this  is  my  view  of 
the  sitnation.  Knowing  Arthur  to  be  an 
impdsive  young  ass,  I  suspect  that  he 
came  here  half  bored  and  ready  to  pick 
up  any  amusement  that  might  fall  in  his 
way.  I  feel  a  little  sorry  for  the  old  chap, 
you  know.  He  was  almost  made  to  pro- 
pose to  Poppy  Latimer.  Of  course  she  is 
very  nice,  but  ten  Bryans  Courts  wouldn't 
have  made  me  do  it.  Well,  then  this  girl 
falls  in  his  way — pretty  and  ignorant,  and 
rather  spoilt  like  himself.  I  don't  believe 
it  is  so  much  her  fault  as  his.  She  looks 
unhappy.  To-day,  even  before  I  came 
upon  them,  she  looked  wretched.  All  the 
— well,  the  nonsense — ^was  on  his  side." 

'*That  is  all  very  well,"  said  Alice, 
with  authority.  <'  If  she  liad  been  a  nice 
girl,  nothing  of  the  sort  could  ever  have 
been  begun.  And  if  she  is  unhappy,  she 
ought  to  be." 

"  WeU,  that  does  not  matter  now.  The 
question  is  this :  am  I  bound  to  tell  any- 
body 1  Arthur  will  be  careful  now,  I 
ezt)ect.  He  flew  into  a  rage,  but  he  was 
heartily  ashamed  of  himself  all  the  time. 
He  is  weak  and  self-indulgent ;  but  he  is 
not  quite  such  a  fool,  I  think,  as  to  face 
the  idea  of  giving  up  everything  for  a  girl 
like  that.  Am  I  to  spoil  all  his  prospects 
by  breaking  off  his  engagement  1  I  tell 
you,  I  believe  that  that  scene  tliis  afternoon 
will  go  far  to  bring  him  to  his  senses. 
What  would  my  mother  say,  do  you 
thinkl" 

Alice  rocked  herself  gently  backwards 
and  forwards,  staring  into  the  fire. 

'*  Your  mother !  roor  thing  1  I  should 
not  like  to  teU  her,"  she  said.  '<  All  her 
beautiful  house  of  cards — ^to  be  the  pu£f  of 
wind  that  topples  it  over  1  And  she  so 
happy  and  contented  1    No,  my  dear." 

'<Yes,  it  would  be  an  awful  business. 
But,  i^ter  all,  it  would  be  Arthur's  faulty 
not  ours.  Mother  would  have  to  bear  it, 
She  is  not  the  centre  difficulty.  Ought 
Poppy  to  know  t " 

Alice's  usual  readiness  liad  deserted  her. 
She  did  not  speak  for  a  minute  or  two,  then 
got  up  and  walked  across  to  the  looking- 
glass,  where  she  gravely  examined  a  pair 
of  scorched  cheeks. 

*'  I  look  as  if  I  had  been  ddng  some- 


thing wrong,"  she  observed.  *'My  dear 
Otto,  you  know  all  about  it,  much  better 
than  I  can  tell  you.  Some  people  would 
say  you  must  do  right,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. I  believe  they  would  t^  yoa 
that  you  ought  to  tell  some  friend  of 
Poppy's — her  aunt,  or  Mr.  Gantillon — and 
leave  it  in  their  hands  and  hers  to  do  as 
they  like.  Well,  that  would  mean  no  end 
of  rage  and  scanaal,  and  would  completely 
spoil  Poppy's  happhiess,  even  if  she  chose 
to  stick  to  him,  which  she  hardly  could,  I 
think.  You  have  been  saying  yourself 
that  you  think  he  will  show  more  sense  in 
future.  Let's  hope  he  will.  Poppy  is  very 
fond  of  him,  poor  soul,  and  I  aare  say  he 
will  be  aJl  right  when  he  is  married,  and 
has  more  to  think  about.  A  smash  now 
would  be  very  hard  on  her.  I  should  leave 
things  iJone  for  the  present,  I  think. 
Time  enough  before  the  wedding  for 
Arthur  to  hang  himself,  if  he  really  can't 
help  it  Pity  the  wedding  can't  be  sooner." 

"So  I  thought;  but  Miss  Latimer  hiui 
absurd  ideas  of  a  grand  function  down 
here." 

*'  Yes,  silly  old  thing.  And  now  Poppy 
has  arranged  for  these  precious  friends  of 
hers  to  be  married  at  the  same  tima" 

*^  You  don't  say  so  ! "  cried  Otto,  with  a 
whistle  of  dismay. 

''She  has,  indeed.  She  told  me  so.  And 
to  think  how  thev  will  all  hate  it,  except 
herself! "  and  Alice  burst  into  an  irresis- 
tible peal  of  laughter.  "  WeU,"  she  said, 
suddenly  becoming  grave  again,  <'I  am 
dreadfnuy  sorry  for  her.  Otto,  how  glad 
I  am  I  was  not  an  heiress,  and  that  nom>dy 
made  you  marry  me !" 

'<  You  would  have  had  more  sense  than 
Poppy  Latimer.  You  would  never  have 
looked  at  me.  Now,  little  woman,  do  yoa 
know  that  we  shall  be  late  for  dinner ! " 

Five  minutes  later,  as  they  were  going 
down  together,  he  said  to  her : 

"Then  you  think  I  am  to  hold  my 
tongue ! " 

«For  the  present — ^yes,"  she  answered 
decidedly. 

About  the  same  time  Geo£frey  Thome 
was  widking  over  to  Church  Corner.  He 
had  not,  as  yet,  found  his  engagement  a 
very  dreadful  thing  to  bear.  Maggie 
liked  him,  and  when  they  were  together 
alone,  or  with  no  witness  but  her  grand- 
father, she  put  on  a  little  playful  manner 
which  made  intercourse  pleasant  and  easy. 

She  chattered  about  nothing,  teased  lilm 
in  a  friendly  way,  and  only  seemed  bored 
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hy  any  attempt  at  demonstratiyeness. 
Qeofttej  troubled  her  little  in  that  way. 

Taking  np  his  life  with  a  sort  of  dogged 
resignation,  he  did  not  find  things  so  very 
bad.  They  improved  after  the  first  day, 
when  the  sight  of  Miss  Latimer  witii 
Maggie  in  the  garden  had  almost  taken 
away  liis  power  of  speech.  After  that  he 
avoided  any  chance  of  meeting  her.  His 
own  relations  behaved  well  and  kindly; 
his  father  was  ready  to  make  every  allow- 
ance for  old  Mr.  Farrant's  oddities,  and 
Lncy — ^for  this  he  was  most  gratef  al,  and 
she  knew  it — soon  made  np  her  mind  to 
accept  the  Inevitable,  went  to  see  Maggie, 
asked  her  to  the  farm,  and  treated  her 
with  a  rongh,  indolgent  good  nature,  all 
for  Geo£f's  sake. 

That  afternoon,  when  he  came  in  from 
huntbg,  she  told  him  that  Maggie  had 
been  there,  and  then  she  told  him  about 
the  visit  of  Miss  Latimer  and  her  friends ; 
and  then,  being  resolved  to  keep  nothing 
from  Ctooffrey,  she  told  him  how  Captain 
Nngent  liad  wandered  off  on  the*  pretext 
of  meeting  his  brother,  how  he  liad  been 
a  long  time  gone,  and  then  how,  when 
he  jomed  them  with  his  brother,  he  had 
loosed  extremely  queer. 

"  I  don't  know  if  he  overtook  Maggie," 
said  Lucy  in  her  downright  way.  <*  Cook 
said  she  heard  voices  in  the  front  room ; 
she  thought  they  were  the  two  gentlemen, 
waiting  for  us.^ 

^'  I  thought  you  said  that  Maggie  went 
away  without  seeins  them ! " 

^'Tes — ^but  it  u  just  possible  that 
Oaptain  Nugent  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
through  the  window  as  they  drove  up. 
The  ladies  did  not ;  but  he  came  to  the 
pony's  head.  I  looked  at  that  brother  of 
bis,"  said  Lucy,  "  but  he  has  one  of  those 
foxy  faces  that  tell  one  nothing.  I  hardly 
know  which  of  them  I  dislike  most.'' 

Oeoffrey  asked  no  more  questions,  but 
he  went  in  the  evening  to  Ghurch  Comer. 

He  met  the  old  man  in  the  passage, 
slowly  hobbling  towards  the  stcdrs. 

"It's  you,  Geoffrey,  is  itl"  said  Mr. 
Farrant.  "  Well,  how  d'ye  do,  and  good- 
bye.  I'm  off  to  bed,  as  tired  as  a  dog. 
Maggie  has  gone  up  to  see  that  my  Iroom 
is  all  right.    Shell  be  down  directly." 

«Can  I  help  you  upstairs  I"  said  the 
young  man. 

''Ay,  you  may  as  well."  As  they 
slowly  mounted,  he  muttered  in  Geoffrey  s 
ear :  **  Was  your  sister  very  hard  on  her 
to-day  t  She  came  in  crying.  I'm  tired 
of  asUng  what's  the  matter,  sb  I'm  going 


to  bed.  Can't  stand  these  tempers.  See 
if  you  can  bring  her  to  reason." 

Having  helped  him  upstairs,  Geoffrey 
ran  down  again  and  waited  for  Maggie  bi 
the  parlour.  He  stood  and  looked  round 
him  with  eyes  that  did  not,  however,  take  in 
much.  In  his  mind  there  was  an  odd 
mixture  of  anger,  resolution,  and  gentle- 
ness. He  was  not  accustomed  to  being 
beaten,  he  told  himself,  and  he  did  not 
mean  to  be  beaten  again.  He  meant  to 
keep  what  he  had  got.  He  hated  Arthur 
Nugent  with  the  moat  cordial  strength.  He 
had  borne  his  success  with  Poppy  Latimer. 
That  was  likely  and  reasonable,  and  she 
cared  for  him.  But  that  he  should  choose 
to  amuse  himself.  In  spite  of  all  honour 
and  good  feeling,  by  carrying  on  a  flirtation 
with  this  unhappy  girl — and  even  now  in 
spite  of  her  engagement — was  too  mucL 
No  man  could  be  expected  to  bear  it. 
Sometimes  Geoffrey  knew  quite  certainly 
in  his  own  mind  that  the  village  gossip  had 
been  true ;  and  Lucy  knew  that  he  knew 
it;  but  she  had  forced  herself  to  agree 
with  him  In  laying  the  blame  chiefly 
if  not  entirely  on  Captain  Nugent.  She 
only  divined  her  brother's  thoughts,  for 
after  his  engagement  he  made  it  plain  that 
he  would  not  discuss  the  subject. 

Geofirey  was  still  standing  fai  front  of 
the  fire,  waiting,  when  Maggie  came 
slowly  and  unwQlIngly  into  the  room. 
There  were  traces  of  tears  on  her  face; 
she  was  flushed  and  her  eyes  were  heavy ; 
all  her  ^ayfulness  and  brightness  had 
departed.  She  came  up  to  Geofirey  in  a 
careless,  mechanical  way,  and  perhaps  felt 
the  steiimess  in  his  eyes,  though  she  would 
not  lift  hers  to  meet  them. 

''Wiiat  is  the  matter  with  you!"  he 
said  abruptly.  "Your  erandfother  says 
you  have  be^  crying  all  the  evening.  Tell 
me,  Maggie ;  I  have  a  r^ht  to  know." 

*'  Pon't  be  cross  with  me  1 "  murmured 
Maggie,  and  tears  sprang  agahi,  shining  on 
her  eyelashes. 

"I  am  not  cross  with  you.  Whose 
fault  Is  it — ^Lucy's  or  mine !  I  am  sorry  I 
was  not  at  home  this  afternoon." 

'VNo,  it's  not  your  fault  Lucy  was 
very  idee  to  me— ^only  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  know  when  you  are  going  out 
hunting." 

"  I  will  another  tbne,"  Geoffrey  said. 

His  feeling  about  her  had  been  from  the 
first  more  like  anxiety  than  anger,  and 
now  in  her  presence  not  a  trace  of  stern- 
ness could  nold  Its  own.  The  troubled 
face  was  so  pathetic  and  so  young. 
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<•  Something  .is  wrong/'  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  she  sat  down  in  her 
own  little  ehair  and  dried  her  eye?.  *'  I 
can't  bear  to  see  you  like  this.  Is  it  our 
engagement  that  worries  you) " 

'*Do  you  want  to  give  me  upl  You 
well  may,"  the  girl  answered  hastily. 

Gt^offrey  saw  that  she  was  strangely 
excited,  as  well  as  unhappy.*  He  looked 
at  her  steadily.  He  thought  for  the 
moment,  forgetting  all  other  considera- 
tioDS,  that  he  would  go  straight  to  Captain 
Nugent  and  have  it  out  with  him.  Then, 
the  first  impulse  of  anger  past,  his 
thoughts  became  quieter.  He  would  do 
nothing  in  a  hurry.  Any  indignation  for 
himself  too,  must  come  second  to  the 
duty  of  helping  her. 

Sitting  in  a  tall  chair  close  beside  her, 
he  leaned  forward  and  laid  his  hand 
lightly  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Look  here,  Maggie,"  he  said,  ''  some- 
thing has  happened  this  afternoon  to  worry 
you.  You  can't  get  it  out  of  your  head, 
but  that's  because  you  are  forgetting  some- 
thingelse." 

«  What  am  I  forgettbg ! " 

"Only  a  thing  which  ought  to  stand 
between  you  and  worries.   Only  me,  dear." 

It  might  have  been  the  sympathy  of  an 
unselfish  friend,  so  true,  calm,  and  un- 
ezaggerated. 

"  I  wish  you  belonged  to  me,"  the  giil 
said,  after  a  moment  of  passionate  silence, 
during  which  both  could  almost  hear  the 
beating  of  their  hearts. 

"  Don't  I  f "  said  Geoflfrey. 

*'  Oh,  not  like  this  !  I  wish  you  were 
my  brother — or  a  girl" 

Geoffrey  smiled  faintly  to  himself,  look- 
ing down  on  the  bent  dark  head  so  near 
him. 

''What  would  you  do  if  I  were  your 
brother — or  a  girl  1 " 

*^  Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  tell  you, 
then.  Do  you  see  how  dreadfully  lonely 
I  am  ? "  she  broke  out  rather  breathlessly. 
"  And  can  you  imagine  what  it  is  to  have 
to  go  through  fire,  with  nobody  to  save 
one  t    To  love  the  fire,  too  1 " 

'<  Suppose  you  don't  talk  in  parables  1 " 
Geo£frey  said  very  gently.  '^  I  will  promise 
you  this ;  if  you  wul  trust  me,  and  tell  me 
all  about  it,  I  will  behave  exactly  as  your 
brother  would,  if  you  had  one,  or  possibly 
better." 

''I  think  you  are  the  best  man  that 
ever  lived." 

"No;  I  am  an  uninteresting  old  elder 
brother." 


'*  But  you No,  of  course  I  can't  tell 

you.  What  nonsense,  Geo£frey  1  How 
can  you  expect  it)  You,  of  all  people  in 
the  world.  Why,  you  might  be  so  furious. 
You  might  kill  me  1 " 

"  Or  myself,  perhaps  1 " 

She  turned  round  suddenly  and  looked 
at  hioL  He  was  sad  enough,  nervous 
enough,  but  he  was  smiling,  and  his  good 
dark  eyes  met  hers  calmly  and  bravely. 

"  Ah,  no  1 "  she  said ;  "you  wouldn't  care 
enough  for  thai" 

She  flung  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
and  stared  at  the  fire  silently  for  some 
time.  He  was  impatient,  but  did  not 
show  it. 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  said  at  last 
<'The  dreadful  thing  is  that  I  should 
like  to  be  good,  and  can't.  Do  you  know, 
there  is  a  person  in  this  world  who  takes 
away  all  my  senses.  When  I  see  him  I  go 
mad.  That  is  the  only  way  to  understand 
it  I  couldn't  have  believed  it  possible 
that  I  should  ever  listen  to  him  at  all, 
and  yet  I  do,  and  when  I  do,  I  love  it 
One  moment  it  is  happiness  and  the  next 
it  is  misery.  It  is  fearfally  wicked.  I  am 
perfectly  heartless  and  ungrateful,  I  am 
false  to  my  friends,  I  am  a  beast  and  a 
wretch.  He  has  got  this  power  over  me, 
and  it  is  half  my  Ufe.  I  can't  escape,  I'm 
not  sure  that  I  want  to — and  yet— oh, 
yes,  I  do  1  indeed  I  do." 

I' Yes;  and  you  saw  him  this  after- 
noon t" 

"Yes;  and  what  frightens  me  so  dread- 
fully is,  that  Mr.  Otto  Nugent  came  down 
the  garden  just  at  that  moment  and  found 
us.  That  is  the  awful  part  of  it.  He  will 
tell  everybody,  don'6  you  think  so !  And 
what  will  happen  then  f " 

Geofirey  turned  white  and  bit  his  lips. 
This  was  indeed  a  terrible  dilemma.  And 
he  could  not,  try  as  he  would,  keep  a 
certain  hardness  out  of  his  voice  when  he 
spoke  to  her  agaia 

*'  Now  that  I  know  this,  Maggie,  I  must 
ask  for  something  more.  It  wUl  be  best 
for  yourself  and  for  every  one  else.  You 
must  tell  me  the  whole  story,  when  you 
first  met  Captain  Nugent  in  thb  way,  how 
many  times  you  have  met  him — the  whole 
truth,  in  fact." 

Maggie  looked  round,  pale  and  fright- 
ened, starting  up  from  her  chair. 

"  You  are  angry — you  are  unkind " 

she  began. 

"  No,"  Geoffrey  said.  "  Sit  down  again. 
I  am  not  reproaching  you.  You  have  been 
very  foolish,-  of  course^but  I  am  thankful 
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that  yon  have  told  mo.    As  for  him— 
he  stopped  short 

<*Toii  will  not  speak  to  hfrnT' 
'*  Not  unless  I  am  obliged  to  do  so.  I 
will  wait  to  see  what  Mr.  Otto  Nagent 
does.  Yon  will  give  me  year  promise 
never  to  meet  him  or  listen  to  him  again, 
and  I  shall  be  goided  by  clrcnmstances." 

''  Yon  are  very  angry.  You  will  let  it 
oat — ^yon  will  tell  somebody.  Oh,  why  did 
I  trust  yon  1 " 

''Because  yon  knew  that  you  coald/' 
Geo£frey  answered.  "  And  it  is  not  only 
for  your  sake,  remember,  that  I  most  he 
carefoL    Tbin^  of  Miss  Latimer." 

His  eyes  flashed.  Maggie,  staring  at 
him,  thooght  she  had  not  known  that  he 
conld  look  so  handsome  or  so  angry.  She 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Don't  yon  suppose  that  that  is  half  the 
misery  t "  she  wbispered. 

Then  his  gentleness  returned ;  and  pre- 
sently she  found  herself  teUine  him  all  he 
wanted  to  know,  more  freely,  and  also 
more  truly,  perhaps,  than  if  he  had  been 
her  brother  or  a  girL 

it  was  a  strange  hour  that  they  passed 
together  there  in  the  old  room,  while  the 
fire  died  down,  and  a  low  wind  moaned 
in  the  windows.  Bat  Geoffrey  thought 
better  of  his  poor  little  fiancee  when  he 
went  out  into  me  darkness. 

Wliat  would  Arthur  Nugent's  brother 
choose  to  do!  What  did  Geoffrey  wish 
htm  to  do !  He  almost  thought,  now,  that 
Poppy  should  be  released  from  that  man 
whatever  it  might  cost  her.  This,  how- 
ever, was  no  business  of  his.  His  business 
was  to  protect  Maggie,  and  by  some  quieter 
means  tlum  horsewhipping  Arthur  Nugent 
Tliat  he  felt  tolerably  sure  of  being  able 
to  do. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Geoffrey  that 
with  tiie  whole  truth  clear  to  him,  and 
his  vaguest  suspicions  too  fully  confirmed, 
lie  had  no  thought  of  saving  himself  from 
future  complications  by  breaking  off  his 
engagement  and  leaving  the  country. 

He  had  taken  up  his  burden  and  would 
carry  it  to  the  end.  The  securing  of 
Poppy's  happiness,  it  is  true,  began  to  seem 
a  doubtful  thing ;  it  was  so  very  plain  now 
that  the  man  she  loved  was  not  and  never 
could  be  worthy  of  her.  Yet  in  one  way, 
Geoffrey's  new  discoveries  comforted  him  a 
little.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  have  gained 
Maggie's. full  confidence,  and  to  be  sure 
of  having  some  kind  of  influence  over  her. 
He  was  not  altogether  sorry,  when  he 
thought  it  over,  that  Obto  Nc^ent  should 


be  aware  of  his  brother*s  way  of  amuBiug 
himself.  It  would  certainly  be  the  interest 
of  the  Nagents  to  bring  Arthur  to  his 
senses  by  one  means  or  another. 

Geoffrey  told  Lucy  nothing,  and  was  so 
unresponsive  that  she  could  not  ask  much. 
On  Sandayit  was  a  relief  that  the  Nngenta 
were  not  seen  at  church.  Poppy  and  her 
aunt  being  alone  together.  Both  faces,  it 
seemed  to  Geoffrey  as  he  looked  at  them, 
expressed  a  serene  and  peaceful  happiness. 
A  soft  ray  of  December  sunshine  fell 
through  one  of  the  dim  old  wbdows  on 
Poppy's  head,  Ughting  up  her  <'  fair  hair 
and  diver  brows  "  with  the  radiance  that 
might  belong  to  a  saint  Geoffrey  gazed, 
forgetting  where  he  was,  remembering 
that  evening  in  the  church  porch  at 
Herzheim,  when  she  stood  in  the  sunset 
light  with  a  shadowy  background  of 
painted  martyrs,  faint  and  vague,  her  grey 
eyes  softly  dreaming  in  the  first  presence 
of  all  that  was  to  follow.  Geoffrey  eazed 
till  his  lady  turned  her  head  a  little  and 
looked  at  him.  Then  his  eyes  fell,  and 
when  he  lifted  them  again  it  was  to  fix  his 
whole  attention  on  the  Rector. 

Mr.  Oantillon  was  not  quite  like  himself 
that  day.  He  was  less  calm  than  usual, 
and  yet  more  solemn,  less  unconscious; 
and  yet  the  more  sensitive  and  under- 
standing of  his  hearers  could  feel  that  with 
a  slight  sense  of  effort  there  was  something 
unusually  exalted,  some  kind  of  triumph, 
some  new  wonder  of  thankfulness,  under 
the  hardly  perceptible  agitation  of  his  look 
and  voice. 

Of  course  it  was  only  Fanny  Latimer 
and  Poppy  who  really  understood  him. 
The  other  person  who  loved  him  besti 
Geoffrey,  could  only  feel  that  he  was  a 
Uttle  strange,  that  there  was  something ; 
and  Geoffrey,  unable  to  imagine  any  subject 
of  deep  excitement  in  Bryans  except  that 
of  which  his  own  thoughts  were  full, 
suspected  that  the  Rictor  knew  every- 
thing. 

This  suspicion  took  him  to  the  Rector's 
house  that  afternoon.  If  he  really  knew, 
the  temptation  to  share  the  anxiety,  the 
responsibility,  was  irresistible. 

He  came  in  and  found  Mr.  Oantillon 
pacing  up  and  down  his  study,  an  unususd 
sign  of  restlessness.  He  received  Geoffrey 
with  a  smile  of  such  sunny  happiness,  with 
such  a  new  brightness  in  the  eyes  that 
searched  his  face  in  a  kind  of  affectionate 
cariosity,  that  the  young  man,  whose 
thoughts  were  full  of  tragedy  and  diffi- 
culty, hardly  knew  how  to  look  at  him, 
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and  felt  a  eonfnsion  which  Mr.  Gantillon 
seemed  to  see  and  understand.    For  he 
only  smiled  more. 
"  How's  this,  my  dear  Thome  9  **  he  said 

Kntly,  after  a  moment's  hesitation.    "I 
lieve  somebody  has  told  yon." 

It  did  not  ocoor  to  (Geoffrey  that  there 
might  be  more  than  one  thing  to  be  told. 
A  wild  sequence  of  ideas  charad  each  otiier 
through  his  brain.  Was  it  all  broken  off) 
Were  the  whole  ITugent  family  gone  for 
good  f  Had  she  not  cared  for  him  after 
all  1  Was  the  Sector  so  much  pleased  that 
he  could  smile  over  the  catastrophe  which 
struck  even  Geoffrey  as  under  any  circum- 
stances painful  9 

''  You  are  glad,  sir !  But  I  don't  quite 
know/'  he  muttered,  staring.  "She  was 
too  good,"  and  his  yoice  failM  entirely. 

"Too  good  1 "  repeated  the  Bector,  still 
smiling.  ''  Too  good  to  waste  her  life  any 
longer;  however,  that  may  be  a  selfish 
view.  I  thought  you  knew,  Geoffrey ;  I 
saw  it«in  your  face.  Now,  may  I  ask  who 
told  you  1" 

^''I  had  some  reason    for  thinking — a 
slight  suspicion,"  Geoffrey  stammered  out. 

"  Had  you — had  you  really ! "  said  the 
Bector,  with  a  touch  of  sharpness.  "I 
wonder  how  such  a  report  can  have  got 
abroad  f " 

"In   a   village   like   this   things    are 

always "     Geoffrey  found  something 

In  his  manner  which  bewildered  him  more 
and  more. 

Now  his  face  suddenly  cleared  up,  and 
theliappy  smile  returned. 

"Well,  Thorne;  well,  won't  you  con- 
gratulate me  9  The  village  has  no  business 
to  think  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  I  can't 
be  very  angry  with  it,  or  with  anybody 
else." 

"  I  suppose  we  ought  all  to  congratulate 
ourselves  9 " 

"  Yes,  you  ought— but  me  first  of  all." 
He  stopped  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  wander- 
ing away  to  the  photograph  on  his  writing- 
table.  "  Great  changes  in  Bryans ! "  he 
said.  "But  happiness  may  come  to  the 
old,  you  see,  as  well  as  to  me  young.    Of 

course  we  shall  wait  till  after By-the- 

bye,  is  it  true  that  your  wedding  Is  to  be 
on  the  same  day  as  Miss  Latimer's  9 " 

"I  believe  she  wishes  it  to  be  so," 
Geoffrey  answered  absently. 

He  had  no  wish  to  enter  on  that  painful 
subject  now.  Following  the  Sector's  eyes, 
he  had  suddenly  come  to  understand,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  was  sorry, 
for  he  did  not  love  Miss  Fanny  Latimer. 


But  no  one  who  loved  the  Bector  could 
refhse  to  rejoice  in  his  Joy.  Geoffrey  only 
wondered  a  little  that  his  preoccupied 
thoughts  had  never  read  the  story  told  by 
that  picture  in  the  study,  and  by  a 
thousand  oUier  little  dgns,  no  doubt^  to 
eyes  that  had  Intelligence. 

"  I  wish  you  every  happiness,"  he  said ; 
and  the  earnestness  of  ms  tone  satbfied 
the  Bector,  who  at  this  moment  was  little 
troubled  by  outside  things. 

Gtooffrey  soon  went  away,  smiling  rather 
bitterly,  and  diopping  at  the  heads  of  the 
grass  on  his  road.  AS  was  unchanged  It 
seemed.  Otto  Nugent  had  said  nothing ; 
therefore  he  could  say  nothing;  and 
Ajrthur  Nugent,  Mamie's  lover,  would  one 
of  these  days  be  Porphyria's  husband  and 
master  of  Bryans.  So  earth  arranges  Its 
matters,  and  heaven  does  not  interfera 

A  LONG  OAPTIVITY. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  inner  history  of  revolt 
and  war  in  savage  lands,  written  by  am 
eyewitness  of  most  of  the  events.  Such  a 
book,^  however,  we  have  before  us  now, 
telling  us  the  fatal  history  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Mahdi  against  Egyptian  rule,  and 
the  horrible  results  thereof.  Major  WIngate 
tells  the  story  in  Father  Ohrwalder's  own 
words,  having  not  only  had  a  rough  trans- 
lation of  hia  manuscript  before  him,  but 
also  having  had  many  personal  interviewB 
^ith  him  for  official  purposes  —  Major 
Wingate  being  Director  of  Military  intelli- 
gence, Egyptian  Army.  Eordofan,  it  may 
be  remarked  before  proceeding  ^di  the 
story,  is  a  district  lying  to  the  west  and 
south-west  of  Khartum. 

Father  Ohrwalder  and  his  party  left 
Cairo  in  December,  1880 ;  on  the  fourth  of 
January  they  landed  at  Sawakin;  and, 
journeying  by  Berber,  arrived  at  Khartum 
in  twenty-eight  days.  After  a  short  stay 
at  Khartum,  the  journey  was  continued  to 
El  Obeid,  towards  the  western  boundary  of 
Kordof an,  under  the  escort  of  Slatin  Bey, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Darfur,  a  district  b^ond  Kor- 
dofan.  At  El  Obeid  Father  Ohrwalder, 
being  bound  further  on^  left  his  party  and 
pursued  his  way  to  Delen,  a  place  in  Bar 

♦  "  Ten  Years'  Captivity  in  the  Mahdi'a  Oamp— 
1882-1892."  From  the  original  manuscript  of 
Father  Joseph  OhrwiJder,  .late  priest  ot  the 
Austrian  Mission  Station  at  Delen,  in  Kordoftoi. 
By  Major  F.  E.  Wingate,  B.A.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  and  Co. 
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Nabfty  which  is  a  distriot  to  the  south- 
west of  Kordofan,  where  was  his  misrion 
station,  and  where  he  arrived  on  the  fifth 
of  Deeember,  1881.  Here  he  fonnd  the 
ooontiy  rich  and  f ertDe,  well-wooded  and 
wdl-wateredi  and  abonndUng  in  game; 
whfle  the  people  were  pleasant  and  well- 
disposed,  industrious  and  happy.  Here 
he  lived,  working  haf^ily  and  eoAtented 
under  his  superior,  Father  Bonotni,  until 
April,  1882,  when  the  first  murmurs  of  the 
storm  which  was  to  overwhelm  the  Sudan 
were  heard  at  Delen. 

For  some  time  past  a  Dervish  had  been 
tramping  the  country,  striving  by  the  force 
of  relig^us  fanaticbm  to  arouse  revolt. 
Undisturbed  by  the  Oovemment,  he  col- 
lected a  small  body  of  followers  and  openly 
set  up  the  banner  of  revolt.  He  was  then 
invited  to  go  and  seethe  Grovernor-General 
of  Khartum,  and,  upon  his  rfllusal,  a  very 
few  troops  were  sent  to  take  him,  but  were 
defeated  owing  to  carelessness  of  their 
officers,  and  very  few  escaped  aUve.  Mean- 
while the  Dervish  Mohammed  Ahmed — 
whom  we  know  as  the  Mahdi— retired  to 
G«dir,  in  Dar  Nuba,  awaiting  develope- 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
While  the  Mahdi  was  at  Gedir,  his  repu- 
tation as  a  mirade-worker  grew,  and 
numbers  flocked  to  his  standard,  including 
a  great  many  who  did  not  believe  in  his 
n£racles  —  namely,  the  slave  merchants. 
This  belief  in  the  Mahdi's  miraculous  power 
was  by  no  means  decreased  by  a  victory 
he  obmned  over  an  Egyptian  force  led  on 
by  Bashid  Bey,  whose  troops  were  led  into 
an  ambndi,  and  defeated  and  massacred, 
with  hardly  any  loss  at  all  on  the  part  of 
the  Dervishes.  Another  Egyptian  force  was 
massacred  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1882, 
and  the  Mahdi,  having  increased  ..so  in 
power,  determined  to  besiege  "El  Obeid ; 
various  military  stations  in  Kordofan 
having  in  the  meanwhile  fallen  into  his 
hands,  the  garrisons  having  been  massacred 
with  terrible  atrocities.  Here  is  the 
des(nription  of  the  Mahdi.  '*  His  outward 
appearance  was  strangely  fascinating;  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  constitution,  very  dark 
complexion,  and  Us  face  always  wore  a 
pleasant  smile,  to  which  he  had  by  long 
practice  accustomed  himself.  Under  this 
smile  gleamed  a  set  of  singularly  white  teeth, 
and  Mtween  the  two  upper  middle  ones 
was  a  Y-shaped  space,  which  in  the  Sudan 
is  considered  a  rign  that  the  owner  will  be 
lucky.  His  mode  of  conversation,  too,  had 
by  training  become  exceptionally  pleasant 
.and  sweet    As  a  messenger. of  God,  he 


pretended  to  be  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Deity.  All  orders  which  he 
gave  were  supposed  to  come  to  him  by 
mspiration,  and  it  became  therefore  a  stu 
to  refuse  to  obey  them ;  disobedience  to 
the  Mahdi's  orders  was  tantmnount  to 
resistance  to  the  will  of  Gk>d,  and  was 
therefore  punishable  by  death."  He 
appointed  three  Khalifas  under  him,  who 
were  in  reality  his  Generals ;  he  devised  a 
strict  military  organisaticm,  and  formulated 
a  severe  code  of  laws,  in  his  character  of 
religious  reformer.  All  these  reforms  were 
brought  about  while  he  was  in  Gedir,  from 
whence  .he  set  out  to  besiege  El  Obeid, 
which  was  defended  by  Said  Pasha. 

Meanwhile,  the  little  party  of  mission- 
aries at  Delen  were  without  any  certain 
news,  the  only  sure  sign  that  something 
was  wrong  being  the  renewed  activity  of 
the  slave-dealers,  and  of  a  tribe  called  the 
Baggaraj  who  had  joined  the  revolt  and 
made  frequent  raids  on  the  Nubas,  but 
who  were  eventually  repulsed.  For  five 
months  they  lived  thus  in  the  midst  of 
alarms,  and  cut  off  from  communication  with 
the  outer  world,  when,  early  in  September, 
the  Mahdf,  having  quitted  Gtodir,  de- 
spatched a  party  under  Mek  Omar  to  take 
possession  of  Delen.  The  anxious  party 
here  determined  upon  flight  to  Fai&oda, 
when  Mek  Omar  made  his  appearance. 
Preparations  for  the  flight  were  made, 
the  fighting  force  consisting  of  eighty 
Remingtons  belonging  to  the  soldiers,  in 
addition  to  the  thirty  rifles  of  the  mission 
party,  but,  by  the  cowardice  or  unreadiness 
of  the  captain  of  the  troops,  when  the 
appointed  timie  came,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  given  no  orders  to 
his  troops,  that  they  were  all  asleep,  and 
that  the  opportunity  was  gone,  la  the 
mombg  the  soldiers  went  over  to  Mek 
Omar,  and  the  mission  party — ^two  hundred 
in  all,  mostly  women  and  children — were 
left  alone,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  September, 
1882,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Mahdi's 
men.  For  three  days  they  stayed  on  at 
Delen,  and  on  the  eighteenth  set  out  for  El 
Obeid,  four  animals  beiug  provided  for  the 
little  party  of  Europeans,  the  Sisters  riding, 
and  Father  Bonomi,  Father  Ohrwalder, 
and  the  two  lay  brethren  taking  it  in  turns 
to  walk  and  ride.  Whenever  they  reached 
a  village  they  were  treated  with  scorn  and 
insults ;  they  were  constantly  searched,  in 
hopes  that  something  of  value  might  be 
found  upon  them,  and  had  they  not  been 
carefully  guarded  by  the  escort  they  would 
have  been  killed.    Thus  they  approached 
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El  Obeidy  which  was  being  besieged  by  the 
Mahdi,  the  town  itself  havinff  surrendered, 
wliile  tile  ffarrispn  carried  on  a  most 
obstinate  defence.  El  Obeid  was  a  large 
and  prosperous  town,  with  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  large  trade  in 
grain,  ostrich  feathers,  tamarinds,  and  sUns 
of  animals. 

In  one  assault  the  Mahdi  retired  with 
a  loss  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  had 
only  Said  Pasha  had  the  pluck  to  pursue, 
he  might  have  then  and  there  completely 
routed  the  enemy;  but  more  cautious 
counsels  preraled,  and  the  garrison  re- 
tained their  quarters,  and  the  Mshdi  com- 
menced a  dose  blodLade.  It  was  during 
the  siege  that  the  little  party  arrived  at  El 
Obeid,  having  been  robbed  of  everything 
they  possessed  by  their  escort  just  before 
they  reached  the  Mahdi's  camp.  Arrived 
at  tiie  camp  weak  and  ill,  they  made  every 
e£fort  to  obtain  theb  freedom;  but  the 
Mahdi's  answer  was  always  the  same: 
"  At  present  the  roads  are  dangerous,  and 
I  wish  no  harm  to  come  upon  you ;  when 
El  Obeid  has  surrendered,  we  will  permit 
you  to  go  to  your  own  country." 

Meanwhile,  the  garrison  at  El  Obeid 
were  in  terrible  straits ;  all  articles  of  food 
fetched  enormous  prices,  and  then  failed 
altogether;  deaths  by  starvation  reached 
an  appalling  number,  gum  being  the  only 
food.  Tl^en  arrived  news  of  reinforce- 
ments from  Khartum;  but  nothinjg  came 
of  it,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  January, 
1883,  the  brave  garrison  were  forced  to 
surrender,  and  the  original  mission  party 
in  the  Mahdi's  camp  was  reinforced  by 
those  members  of  the  mission  at  El  Obeid 
who  had  survived  the  siege,  and  here  they 
remained  in  most  miserable  plight,  ill- 
treated  and  in  danger  of  death,  their  only 
hope  being  fixed  on  Khartum ;  but  until 
the  twenty-first  of  June,  1883,  tiiey  had  no 
certain  news.  On  thatday  a  message  reach^ 
them  to  the  e£fect  that  they  were  not  to 
lose  heart,  and  that  in  the  winter  a  large 
army  wonld  advance  against  the  M«d^di. 
The  army  was  that  unfortunate  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  General  Hicks.  The 
story  of  their  defeat  and  massacre  is  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated  here,  but  a 
quotation  from  the  diary  of  an  Austrian 
officer  which  fell  into  Father  Obrwalder's 
hands  is  worth  reproducing.  These  are 
the  last  words  of  the  diary,  and  show 
how  hopeless  the  expedition  was  from 
the  quidity  of  the  soldiers,  who  were 
apparently  not  fit  for  the  work,  though 
their  European  officers  led  them  bravely 


enough.  "These  are  bad  times;  we  are 
in  a  forest,  and  every  one  very  de- 
pressed. The  General  orders  the  bands  to 
play,  hoping  that  the  music  may  enliven 
us  a  litUe;  but  the  bauds  soon  stop,  for 
the  bullets  are  flying  from  all  directioiis, 
and  camels,  mules,  and  men  keep  dropping 
down;  we  are  all  cramped  together,  so  the 
bullets  cannot  fail  to  staike.  We  are  faint 
and  weary,  and  have  no  idea  what  to  do. 
The  General  gives  an  order  to  halt  and 
make  a  zareba.  It  is  Sunday,  and  my  dear 
brother's  birthday.  Would  to  Heaven 
that  I  could  sit  down  and  talk  to  him 
for  an  hour  I  The  bullets  are  fallins 
thicker,  .  .'*  This  ends  the  diary,  and 
surely  makes  an  awful  picture,  fit  prelude 
to  the  annihilation  which  followed. 

It  was  on  the  ninth  of  November  ttiat 
the  unfortunate  captives  received  the  news, 
and  all  their  hopes  were  dashed  to  the 
ground.  It  was  clear  that  the  Government 
could  not  help  them,  and  that  Khartum 
must  look  to  its  own  safety,  for  the 
Mahdi  was  master  of  ^  almost  the  entire 
Sadan.  But  even  now  the  hopes  of  the 
captives  were  rdsed'  once  more  by  the 
news  that  Gordon  Pasha  had  arrived 
in  Khartum  and  been  enthudasttcsUy 
received;  but  the  fact  that  Gordon  was 
alone  increased  the  Mahdi's  courage,  and 
he  determined  to  advance  on  Khartum. 
It  was  then  that  the  captives  at  last 
resolved  to  try  and  escape.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  guide  and  camels, 
when  they  were  separated  and  handed 
over  to  different  masters,  and  exposed  to 
ill-treatment  and  insults  from  every  side, 
until  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1884,  the 
Mahdi  set  out  for  Khartum.  Father 
Ohrwalder  was  made  over  to  another 
master,  and  with  him  went  to  EeAad.  On 
the  journey  he  had  to  walk  and  act  as 
camel  driver.  ''The  burning  sun  and 
fatieue  were  terribly  oppressive,  and  it 
is  always  a  wonder  to  me  how  I  escaped 
sunstroke.  As  for  food,  I  had  a  shiure 
of  my  master's  horses'  food."  The  journey 
took  three  days,  and  Father  Ohrwalder 
arrived  with  feet  swollen  and  blistered 
by  the  burning  sand.  Here  he  was 
made  over  to  a  new  master,  and  had 
several  interviews  with  the  Mahdi.  All 
the  time  his  existence  was  most  miser- 
able. His  bed  was  the  ground,  and  liis 
roof  the  sky.  Every  morning  he  had 
to  shake  the  scorpions  out  of  his  clothes ; 
and  he  was  unable  to  eat  during  the  day, 
for,  he  says,  he  would  have  eaten  as 
many  flies  as  food.    This  went  on  till 
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towards  the  end  of  June,  when  he  received 
letters  from  Khartum  from  the  Austrian 
OonsoL 

*'  We  hope  that  the  EngUsh  will  ener- 
getically puah  forward  into  the  Sondan, 
or  we  shall  be  lost  Oar  condition  is 
desperate*" 

The  date  of  this  letter  is  January, 
1884.  This  mention  of  troops  from 
England  lit  another  small  ray  of  hope 
in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  Father 
Ohrwalder's  life.  His  condition  at  this 
time  was  indeed  wretched.  ''The  state 
of  moral  darkness  in  which  we  lived, 
the  constant  insults,  being  gazed  upon 
by  such  multitudes,  being  at  the  mercy 
and  sport  of  these  savages,  just  as  if  I 
were  a  monkey  or  other  curious  animal, 
all  had  a  dulling  effect  on  one's  spiritual 
nature,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  be  losing 
my  mind ;  but  yet  in  all  these  trials  and 
afflictions  God  did  not  leave  us.  Again 
a  ray  of  hope  shone  through  the  obscurity." 
llie  next  event  in  the  history  is  the 
siege  and  fall  of  Khartum.  This,  being 
well  known  to  all  of  us,  may  be  left  untold, 
except  to  point  out  that  Father  Ohrwalder 
lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  Khartum, 
had  it  not  been  for  treachery,  could  have 
held  out  for  very  much  longer — the  in- 
habitants were  living  almost  luxuriously 
compared  to  the  unfortunate  garrison  of 
EL  Obeid — and  he  further  expresses  his 
belief  that  had  Gordon  been  accompanied 
by  even  a  single  company  of  British 
soldiers  the  moral  effect  would  have  been 
so  great  that  such  treachery  could  not 
have  existed.  The  sisenes  of  massacre  and 
cruelty  which  were  enacted  after  the 
capture  of  the  town  seem  to  have  been 
indescribable,  and  that  twenty-sixth  of 
January,  1885,  may  well  rank  with  the 
most  a  wifnl  days  of  bloodshed  in  the  world's 
history.  On  the  twenty-eighth  the  steamers 
were  observed  making  their  way  up  the 
Nile ;  the  EngUsh  had  arrived,  but  quickly 
discovered  they  were  too  late^  turned  back, 
and  disappeared.  Thus  the  whole  of  the 
Sudan  was  in  the  power  of  the  Mahdi, 
and  the  unfortunate  captives  had  no  pros- 
pect before  them  but  captivity,  till  death — 
either  from  natural  causes  or  at  the  hands 
of  their  masters — should  put  an  end  to 
their  sufferbgs. 

After  the  fall  of  Khartum  the  Mahdi 
gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  luxury,  living 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  while  he,  at  the 
same  time,  urged  moderation  in  eating  and 
drbking  in  others.  But  this  life  did  not 
suit   him,  and   falling   sick   he  became 


dangerously  ill,  and  on  the  twenty-second 
of  June,  1885,  he  died.  His  death  must 
have  been  a  terrible  shock  to  his  followers, 
in  whose  eyes  he  was  sacred  and  immortal, 
but|  contrary  to  what  might  have  have 
been  expected,  no  great  split  took  place, 
and  Khahfa  Abdullah,  who  assumed  the 
lead,  was  acknowledged  as  the  Mahdi's 
successor  without  any  trouble. 

Father  Ohrwalder's  comments  on  what 
this  man  had  done  are  not  without  interest 
as  showing  how  all  the  troubles  arose  from 
him,  and  him  done.  ''Thus  ended  the 
Mahdi — a  man  who  left  behind  him  a 
hundred  thousand  murdered  men,  women, 
and  children,  hundreds  of  devastated 
towns  and  villages,  poverty  and  famine. 
Upon  his  devoted  head  lies  the  curse  of 
his  people  whom  he  had  forced  into  a 
wild  and  fanatical  war,  which  brought 
indescribable  ruin  upon  the  country,  and 
which  exposed  his  countrymen  to  the  rule 
of  a  cruel  tyrant,  from  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  free  themselves." 

With  the  death  of  the  Mahdi  our 
interest  in  the  course  of  events  in  the  Sudan 
naturally  grows  less,  as  the  history  of 
them  Mterwards  is  only  one  of  petty 
frontier  wars  and  internal  squabbles  which 
went  to  consolidate  Abdullah's  power. 
The  only  interest  we  have  is  to  follow^  as 
elosely  as  we  can — ^f or  during  this  period 
Father  Ohrwalder  does  not  tell  us  as  much 
as  we  should  like  about  himself— the 
European  captives. 

When  the  Mahdi  left  Bahad,  Ohrwalder 
was  handed  over  to  another  master,  Sherif 
Mahommed.  He  was  at  this  time  very  ill, 
and  had  an  attack  of  scurvy.  Despite 
this  he  had  to  accompany  his  master  to 
El  Obeid,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
Father  Bonomi  was  brought  into  El  Obeid 
in  chains,  and  lodged  in  the  same  tent  as 
Ohrwalder,  and  it  was  here  that  they 
heard  with  despair  of  the  death  of  Gordon 
and  the  fall  of  Khartum. 

But  Father  Bonomi's  day  of  delivery 
was  fast  approaching.  It  was  on  the 
fourth  of  June,  1885,  that  a  man  arrived, 
handing  a  note  to  Father  Bonomi,  and 
saying  that  a  man  had  come  to  take  him 
back  to  Dongola;  but  no  mention  was 
made  of  Father  Ohrwalder.  They  went 
to  the  meeting-place  arranged,  and  saw 
the  man,  who  refused  to  take  Ohrwalder, 
but  promised  to  come  back  for  him  if  he 
succeeded  in  getting  Bonomi  through.^ 
So  there  was  nothing  for  Ohrwalder  to 
do  but  to  remain  behind,  and  it  must  have 
been  with  a  sad  heart  for  himself  that  he 
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•aw  Bonomi  start  at  dask  on  the  fifth  of 
June,  1885.  After  a  night  of  inspenae 
lest  Bonomi  shonld  be  captured,  he  rose 
early  and  found  no  one,  bat  he  felt  certain 
that  Bonomi  had  been  back.  Six  years 
afterwards  he  learnt  that  Bonomi  had  been 
nnable  to  find  tiie  camels  and  goide^  and 
had  come  bade  to  find  the  man  who  had 
brought  the  note,  that  he  might  lead  him 
to  the  goide.  The  escape  was  not  dis- 
covered for  four  days,  and  then  Ohrwalder 
said  tiiat  the  fogitiTe  had  gone  to  Khartum 
for  some  medicme.  AtE10bddhewaskq[>t 
in  the  midst  of  disease  and  went  through 
all  the  horrors  of  a  reyolt  of  blacks  aff ai^t 
tibe  Dervishes,  until  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March,  1886,  when  he  was  permitted  to 

g>  to  Omdurman,  and  accordingly  left  El 
beid.  <<What  a  fiood  of  recollections 
welled  up  in  my  mind  as  we  marched  for 
the  last  time  tlurough  the  desolate  ruins  of 
the  cityl  How  strange  had  been  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  once  flourishing  place 
during  the  last  few  years  1  from  a 
thriving  and  peaceful  tomiship  it  had  been 
transformed  into  the  theatre  of  constant 
warfare  and  bloodshed.  It  had  then  been  the 
scene  of  the  MtdidPs  debaucheries,  when  he 
had  rested  after  his  victories,  and  now  it 
had  dwindled  down  into  a  wretched 
village." 

Omdurman  was  reached  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  April,  1886,  and  they  encamped 
close  to  tile  town.  "  A  fearful  sandstorm 
was  blowing,  and  we  were'  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  aust — ^a  fitting  advent  to  the 
capital  of  the  Mahdi's  empire  1 "  The  next 
day  they  enter  Omdurman,  which  seems  to 
have  become  a  centre  of  trade,  the  mer- 
chants being  Qreeks,  Jews,  and  Syrians,  who 
were  doins  a  good  trade,  though  coin  was 
scarce  and  pieces  of  twilled  cotton,  manu- 
factured in  the  Sudan,  had  been  made 
currency. 

From  here  to  the  end  of  the  book 
Father  Ohrwalder  tells  us  hardly  anything 
about  himself,  and  we  can  only  imagine 
from  the  slight  glimpses  we  get  what  a 
wretched  existence  his  must  have  been. 
In  the  course  of  his  account  of  the  Khalifa's 
attempt  to  invade  Egypt,  which  ended  in 
tile  victory  of  the  Egyptians  at  Toski,  he 
tells  us  that  he  often  heard  him  say  that 
if  the  English  would  only  evacuate  Egypt^ 
he  would  very  soon  take  possession  of  it. 
This  idctory  also  brought  danger  to  the 
captives,  for  it  seemed  for  a  time  quite 
possible  that  Abdullah  would  vent  his 
anger  on  them,  but  the  danger  passed  by 
as  had   so  many  others  before.      Then 


a  terrible  famine  fell  upon  Omdurman 
which  swept  off  hundreds  m  its  course,  and 
then  spread  into  the  provinces,  and  still 
the  captives  lived  on,  keepinff  themselves 
as  best  they  could,  but  although  Ohrwalder 
gives  us  lifelike  descriptions  of  Ufe  in  the 
town,  and  accounts  of  the  Khalifa's  nde 
and  exercise  of  justice,  he  still  keeps  him- 
self in  the  bacteound  and  his  life  is 
practically  a  blank  until  November,  1891| 
exceptmg  that  he  tells  us  that  the  Sisters 
kept  themselves  by  making  clothes,  while 
he,  by  himself,  learnt  the  art  of  ribbon 
making. 

The  dresses  of  women  in  Omdurman 
were  extensively  ornamented  with  ribbons, 
and  to  make  these  ribbons  Ohrwalder 
boueht  a  smidl  loom.  But  no  one  would 
teach  him  the  art  without  the  payment  of 
much  more  than  he  cotdd  afford,  so  he 
carefully  unravelled  a  piece  of  ribbon  and 
studied  the  method  of  making  it,  and 
actually  in  that  manner  succeeded  in  his 
object,  and  made  enough  money  to  keep 
them  alive.  He  tells  us  a  littie  about  bia 
privations,  but  not  much. 

"For  seven  months  we  lived  on  dhurra 
bread  and  a  few  b9iled  vegetables,  without 
oil,  butter,  or  meat  Hard  work  and 
insufficient  food  were  telling  on  our 
strength ;  however,  we  were  fiff  better  oS 
than  hundreds  of  others,  who  were  willing 
to  work,  but,  finding  nothing  to  do,  were 
obliged  to  starve." 

During  all  his  lone  captivity  thoughts 
of  escape  had  never  left  the  Father,  and 
once  in  Omdurman  he  thought  escape 
would  prove  easier,  btt  although  tiirou§^- 
out  the  time  he  was  there  he  Med  to  £id 
a  way,  he  always  met  with  failure  and 
disappointment  But  in  February,  1890, 
an  Arab,  Ahmed  Hassan,  came  to  him  and 
asked  him  for  a  letter  to  his  firiends  in 
Caira  Tliis  Ohrwalder  save  him,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  fifteenw  of  September, 
1891,  that  Hassan  set  out  bom  Cairo  to 
Omdurman,  the  captives  having  given  up 
all  hope  of  him. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  the  captives 
had  gone  from  worse  to  worse.  Father 
Ohrwalder  began  to  spit  blood,  felt  severe 
pdns  in  his  chest,  and  was  littie  more 
than  skin  and  bone,  while  the  Sisters  were 
in  even  a  worse  plight.  *^  The  sad  prospect 
of  never  regaining  our  liberty,  of  living 
a  life  of  slavery,  debarred  from  all  the 
advantages  and  progress  of  the  world, 
never  again  to  worship  in  our  nand 
churches,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  c3  our 
holy  religion ;  but  to  live  and  die  amongst 
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the  fiery  rocks  and  sands  of  Omdorman, 
where  the  boming  son  tamed  dead  bodies 
into  mammies — to  die  and  be  boried  in 
slaTery — ^the  prospect  of  UWng  was  indeed 
onattiactiTei  and  what  wonder  we  shoald 
long  for  death  to  free  as  from  sach 
misery  I "  On  the  foarth  of  October,  1891, 
one  of  the  Sisters  died,  her  body  was 
carried  from  the  town,  and  the  few  who 
were  left  retamed  to  the  town,  longing  for 
the  time  when  they  mieht  be  beside  her. 
Sarely  a  greater  depth  of  misery  and 
despair  woudd  be  impossible  to  imagine. 

Bat  even  now,  when  all  seemed  lost, 
help  was  near  at  hand.  On  the  night  of 
the  twenty-eighA  of  October  Hassan  nn- 
expectedly  appeared.  Ohrwalder  took  him 
to  his  tent.  "After  the  osoal  Arabic 
greetings  he  said  to  him:  'Here  I  am; 
are  yoa  ooming  t'"  Ohrwalder,  seeing  his 
release  so  near  after  so  many  disappoint- 
ments, was  for  a  moment  speechless,  bat 
soon  fonnd  tongae  to  enqidre  aboat  the 
arrangements.  The  flight  was  to  be  made 
on  camels,  Hassan  having  been  provided 
with  one  handred  poands  with  which  to 
parchase  them  —  five  in  namber.  The 
camels  were  broaght  and  preparation  for 
the  flight  secretty  made,  the  party  not 
daring  to  traat  any  one,  and  the  day 
gradually  approached.  *'The  day  of  oar 
intended  departure  was  approaching,  and 
we  looked  forward  to  it  with  almost 
breathless  impatience.  We  lost  all  appetite 
for  food;  fear,  mental  anguish,  and  the 
idea  that  we  riionld  be  free,  kept  as  in  a 
perfect  fever  of  excitement"  On  the 
twenty-seventh  Ahmed  came  and  ap- 
pointed the  next  day  for  the  attempt, 
and  on  that  day  Father  Ohrwalder  and 
the  Sisters,  stealing  forth  in  the  dask, 
saceeefaUy  made  their  escape  from 
Omdarman.  For  three  days  they  fled, 
without  pursuit,  and  tiien  tiie  river  had 
to  be  crossed,  which,  however,  after 
some  difficulty,  was  accomplished,  and 
with  wonderfm  good  fortune,  and  hard 
riding,  they  journeyed  on  without  visible 
pursuit  or  difficulty  with  the  people  whom 
they  met.  Thebr  worst  enemy  was  sleep. 
Try  as  they  would,  "the  conversation 
would  flag,  and  silence  follow.  The  camels 
seemed  to  know  their  riders  were  asleep, 
and  instinctively  fell  into  a  slower  pace ; 
the  head  kept  nodding  until  it  sunk  upon 
the  chest ;  with  a  suaden  start,  the  equi- 
librium, which  had  been  almost  lost,  would 
be  recovered,  and  the  sleep  vanished. '^  A 
trying  flight  for  people  strong  and  in  good 
trainhig,  what  must  it  have  been  for  Siose 


shrunk  and  emaciated  by  want  and  disease  ! 
But  at  lastt  on  the  seventh  of  December, 
the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  fort  at  Murat 
were  in  sight,  and  the  party  who  had  gone 
through  so  much  were  in  safety  at  last. 
For  two  days  they  rested,  and  then 
journeyed  on  gently  to  Cairo,  which  they 
reached  on  the  twenty-first  of  December, 
1891,  eleven  years  after  Father  Ohrwalder 
had  set  forth  from  the  city  with  such  good 
hopes. 

This  for  us  ends  this  history  of  captivity 
and  hardship,  wUch  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  have  gone  through, 
much  less  women.  But  it  has  the  advantage 
of  other  romantic  and  seemingly  impossiUe 
stories:  it  is  true,  and  we  can  only  re- 
commend those  who  want  to  know  more — 
and  this  is,  of  course,  but  a  slight  sketch — 
to  read  the  book  itself,  and  be  interested 
and  astonished. 


"IN  LOST  PAEK." 

A    WESTERN    HOLIDAY. 

It  was  a  very  curious-looking  procession 
that  started  off  from  our  ranch  one  day 
the  end  of  June.  First  of  all,  and  the 
cause  of  the  expedition,  were  about  sixty 
head  of  cattle,  which  were  going  to  be 
taken  for  summer  pasturage  into  one 
of  the  mountain  parks  of  the  Foot  Hills 
of  the  Bockies,  for  now  that  all  tiie 
snow  had  disappeared,  except  that  which 
remained,  year  m,  year  out,  on  the  great 
peaks  of  the  Snowy  Range,  and  the 
mountain  passes  were  open,  we  were  about 
to  economise  our  own  pastures  for  winter 
use,  by  taking  our  outfit  of  inside  cattle 
into  the  mountdns ;  and  intended  to  camp 
out  in  <<Lost  Park"  for  two  or  three 
months. 

After  the  "  cow  brutes  "  came  four  pack- 
horses,  laden  with  our  small  tent  and 
necessaries,  such  as  hams,  tied  up  In 
gunny-sacks,  a  large  store  of  flour,  and 
canned  things,  for  up  the  Indian  passes 
nothing  in  the  way  of  wheels  could  get. 
Next  in  the  cavdcade  were  our  three 
riding  horses,  with  our  noble  selves,  the 
boys  being  most  correctly  attired  k  la  cow- 
boy, schapps,  cartridge-belts,  rifles  —  for 
they  hopea  for  some  sport  —  big  hats 
and  alL 

I  cannot  say  we  looked  very  imposing, 
lor  Ae  three  horses  were  adorned  with 
various  useful,  if  not  particularly  orna- 
mental, culinary  articles,  my  poor  Borie 
having  a  frying-pan  tied  to  his  saddle, 
to  say  nothing  of  two  gunny-sacks  con- 
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tainbg  loaves  and  soap ;  besides  my  eomf  ort 
bad  for  sleeping  In,  which  also  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  trunk,  rolled  up  lightly, 
and  tiea  on  to  the  Mexican  saddle  in  two 
places  with  leather  thongs,  so  as  to  make 
a  nice  rest  for  my  back.  We  all  used  the 
saddles  of  the  country,  and  most  convenient 
we  found  them,  whilst  the  many  leather 
thongs  stitched  on  to  them  at  intervals 
were  most  useful  for  carrying  things. 

We  set  out  on  our  long  journey  early 
in  the  morning,  as  it  would  be  too  hot  to 
travel  midday  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  with  the  catde  our 
progress  was  but  slow;  the  dogs  ffambollFng 
round  us  in  high  glee.  We  had  kept  our 
destination  a  profound  secret,  as  .we  had 
no  wish,  for  the  sake  of  our  poor  cattle 
who  were  but  skin-poor  after  the  severe 
winter,  to  share  our  camping-ground  with 
anybody  else's  outfit;  but  we  had  de- 
termined to  try  for  Lost  Park;  a  moun- 
tain park  which  had  but  one  opening 
into  it,  and  was  therefore,  being  difficult 
to  hit,  less  of  a  favourite  for  a  summer 
camping-ground  than  the  better  known 
ones.  However,  Jack  had  been  there  once 
before  with  a  friend,  and  declared  that  he 
could  find  the  place  again,  and  we  both  of 
us  believed  thoroughly  in  Jack,  and  were 
prepared  to  follow  him  anywhere.  As  for 
me,  I  never  said  a  word  against  any  plan 
of  the  boys' ;  my  only  fear  was  lest  they 
should  think  the  life  too  rough  for  me  and 
leave  me  behind,  so  I  maintained  a  discreet 
silence  and  agreed  to  every  word  they  said, 
meaning  all  the  time  to  get  my  own  way 
if  I  possibly  could.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  we  were  going  to  do  anything  out  of 
the  common — ^it  was  only  what  hundreds 
of  ranch  folk  and  their  womenkind  do 
every  year  of  their  lives,  and  think  nothinff 
of  it — but  I  was  a  tenderfoot,  and  so  afraid 
that  the  boys  would  think  I  could  not 
manage  it,  and  be  a  hindrance  to  them.  I 
could  ride,  but  I  could  not  shoot  one  little 
bit,  and  it  was  not  every  brother  out  West 
who  would  put  up  with  a  girl  on  a  moun- 
tain expedition  who  regarded  a  rattlesnake 
and  a  rifle  with  eqaal  respect  1 

Lost  Park  itself  was  three  days'  journey, 
allowing  for  resting  midday.  We  should 
have  to  camp  out  in  the  open  that  night, 
but  we  hoped  to  cross  the  Divide,  and  get 
as  far  as  the  Foot  Hills,  and  make  our 
camp  by  Bear  Creek  Canon,  which  we  had 
to  cUmb  up  the  following  morning ;  then, 
that  night,  we  trusted  to  get  into  Berghum 
Park,  where  there  was  known  to  be  a 
huntors'  cabin,  and  plenty  of  water  for 


the  **  chores,"  as  the  inside  cattle  were  not 
unfrequently  called. 

All  that  day  we  were  in  the  saddle, 
from  fi^e  in  the  morning  till  noon,  when 
we  rested  by  West  Plum  Creek,  just  over 
the  Divide,  and  had  a  meal  and  sleep, 
and  were  on  the  road  again  by  four  o'clock. 
It  was  half-past  seven  when  we  camped 
for  the  night  at  the  foot  of  Bear  Canon, 
and  lit  our  fire.  We  were  very  tired, 
cattle  and  all,  but  after  a  good  wash  in  the 
creek,  felt  refreshed  and  quite  ready  for 
supper,  which  consisted  of  fried  ham  and 
tomatoes,  bread  and  buttor,  and  coffee. 
All  our  cows  except  one  were  dry,  and 
the  long  journey  having  a  bad  effect  on 
this  poor  creature,  we  had  to  take  to 
canned  mUk,  and  got  quite  to  like  the 
flavour  of  it ;  indeed,  I  used  to  eat  it  on 
bread  as  long  as  the  bread  lasted.  Supper 
and  a  smoke  finished,  we  began  to  settle 
things  for  the  night — the  first  night  I 
had  ever  passed  out  of  doors.  The  boys 
took  the  saddles  off  the  horses  and 
picketed  them  out  not  far  from  the  Bre, 
then  they  collected  all  the  dry  wood  they 
could  find  by  it,  and  lastly  cut  branches 
of  scrub  oak  and  pine,  and  put  them  at 
the  head  of  each  of  our  sleeping  bags  to 
lay  our  pillows  on.  The  camp  fire  was 
built  up  high,  its  heart  being  composed 
of  a  great  log  of  pitch-pine,  which  flared 
up  brightly  whenever  fresh  wood  was 
thrown  upon  it;  and  as  most  of  the 
wood  was  cedar,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  burning  branches  gave  forth  a  very 
pleasant  smell.  We  had  our  sleeping  bags 
arranged  with  feet  towards  the  fire,  and 
then  we  all  took  off  our  boote  and  went  to 
bed. 

The  boys,  who  had  often  slept  in  the 
open  before,  were  asleep  in  a  few  moments, 
breathing  very  firmly  and  with  great 
regularity;  but  for  me  it  was  a  different 
matter;  we  had  not  had  time  to  unpack 
our  tent,  and  it  took  some  days  before  I 
got  into  the  knack  of  partially  undressing 
inside  a  sleeping  bag;  for,  of  course,  it 
was  no  rest  if  you  went  to  sleep  wKbL  dl 
your  clothes  on. 

In  fact,  I  discarded  one  tight  article  of 
clothing  for  the  trip,  and  merelv  took  for 
overwear  a  blue  serge  shirt,  and  a  couple 
of  white  silk  blouses  which  I  could  wash 
out  in  the  creeks ;  this,  with  a  shady  hat 
and  gauntlet  gloves,  completed  my  exterior 
adornment.  For  the  rest  I  wore  my 
riding  trousers,  and  Jager  underwear, 
and  never  suffered  from  a  chill,  though  I 
was  often  wet  to  the  skin.     My  habit 
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iteelf  I  foand  would  have  been  sadly  in 

the  way,  bat  I  dang  to  the  other  portioni 

of  my  Tiding  attire,  and  foand  them  as 

comfortable  for  climbing  as  for  the  saddle. 

I  thoaght,  tired  as  I  really  was,  that  I  never 

shoald  get  to  sleep  that  night,  and  envied 

the  boys  snoring  away  by  my  side,  and  only 

awaking  to  fling  a  fresh  log  on  the  fire; 

it  was  no  novelty  to  them.    All  was  very 

still  and  restfal ;  there  was  little  moon  as 

yet,  bat  the  stars  shone  brightly  overhead, 

the  hills,  and  even  the  sleeping  horses, 

taking  strange  and  fantastic  shapes  in  the 

indisdnct  light.    A  coyote  howled  from 

the  plains  below,  a  hawk  or  two  would 

sometimes  skim  across  the  sky,  and  once, 

in  the  far  distance,  high  up  amongst  the 

Foot   HUls,  I    heard    the    shrill    shriek 

of   a   mountain    lion.      I  took  out  my 

watch;  it  was  now  two  a.m.    Miles  and 

miles  o£f  in  a  country  rectory  they  were 

awaking  to  a  new  day ;    and    deep   in 

reflection  I  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for 

when  I  awoke  it  was  four  o'clock  and 

broad  daylight.    The  boys  were  up  and 

dressed,  even  their  beds  packed  up,  and 

they  advised  me  to  go  and  have  my  tub 

whilst   they  took   the   horses    to    water 

further  down  the  creek. 

i<*  You  will  find  a  nice  bathing-hole  there," 
said  Jack,  pointing  right    ahead.     ''Be 
quick,  there's  a  good  girl ;  we  want  break- 
_  fasti" 

So  they*  departed,  and  I  went  to  my 
green  dressing-room,  and  once  down  its 
bosky  banks,  with  the  willows  and  cotton- 
woods  meeting  overhead,  I  was  as  much 
alone  as  in  my  own  room  at  home,  though 
I  will  own  it  took  me  a  little  time  to 
realise  the  fact  The  water  was  icy  cold, 
running  down  as  it  always  did  from  the 
mountains,  and  I  had  a  lovely  bath,  and 
having  finished  my  toilet,  returned  to  find 
the  ham  frying  and  the  coffee  made,  and 
quite  ready  we  were  for  them,  too.  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  of  all  I  ate  on  that 
expedition,  quite  as  much  as  the  boys,  and 
the  food  was  not  alvrays  as  varied  as  one 
could  wbh  either. 

By  five  o'clock  we  were  in  saddle  and 
commencing  our  toilsome  ascent  up  the 
Indian  trail  of  the  Oanon.  It  was  a  climb, 
too ;  the  cattle  did  not  much  like  it,  and 
after  an  hour  the  horses'  scinges  had  to  be 
loosed,  and  every  three  minutes  they  had 
to  be  turned  sideways  to  get  their  breath. 
We  were  at  such  an  altitude  that  it  was 
quite  painful  to  hear  them  panting.  The 
traU,  too,  was  a  dreadful  one ;  I  know  I 


not  have  said  that  I  was  not  thoroughly  en- 
joying it  for  worlds,  and  presently  we  came 
to  a  part  where  the  track  was  composed  of 
loose  rolling  stones  and  gravel,  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Here  the  boys  took  the 
reins  out  of  my  hands  and  knotted  them 
up,  and  told  me  that  I  must  hold  on  to  my 
saddle-horn  as  best  I  could.  In  vain  did  I 
beg  to  be  taken  off  Borie's  back  and  allowed 
to  walk ;  they  only  cruelly  laughed,  gave 
him  a  slap,  and  the  brave  little  beast 
plunged  on,  and  whenever  we  saw  room 
enough  to  turn  the  ponies  and  give  them  a 
breather,  we  would  bend  over  and  touch 
their  necks  with  the  reini  on  whichever 
side  there  was  room  to  turn.  They  under- 
stood the  signal  well  enough,  that  being  the 
way  you  turn  them  when  cow-punching. 
You  usually  also  speak  their  name  en- 
couragingly at  the  same  time,  saying,  ''Hoo- 
0000, Borie."  That  climb,  we  all  thought, 
reflected  great  credit  upon  dear  Borie,  but  it 
took  a  great  many  <*  Hoo's"  and  encouraging 
words  to  get  our  whole  cavalcade  over  the 
first  spurs  of  the  Foot  Hills;  and  down  into 
Berghum  Park,  where  we  were  to  pass  the 
night ;  and  when  ourselves  and  the  packs 
were  off  they  were  streaming  with  heat, 
and  their  poor  flanks  heaving  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  thought  they  would  certainly 
"go  up." 

*^  Looks  as  if  they'd  been  *  locoed,' "  said 
Jack,  as  we  all  turned  to  to  rub  them  down 
a  bit,  and  upon  my  asking  what  that 
meant  he  told  me.  Loco,  it  seemed,  was  a 
grass  found  sometimes  on  the  prairie, 
which  the  horses  eat  with  avidity  once 
they. come  across  it,  and  will  touch  nothing 
else.  It  has,  however,  very  dangerous 
properties,  for  after  feeding  upon  it  the 
horses  go  off  by  themselves  and  mope, 
and  have,  moreover,  wrong  ideas  of  distance 
and  size,  and  will  lift  their  legs  on  walking 
over  a  small  branch  as  if  it  were  the  trunk 
of  a  great  tree;  they  fall  into  profuse 
sweats  and  walk  round  and  round  in  circles, 
and  in  time  it  kills  them ;  having  much 
the  same  effect  upon  horses  as  opium  has 
upon  human  beinga  So  pernicious  is  it  that 
a  good  many  dollars  are  offered  for  a  pound 
of  it  in  South  Colorado.  It  is  green  all 
through  the  winter,  and  has  a  small  pfnk 
blossom,  but  strangely  enough,  although 
it  has  been  analysed,  no  trace  of  poison 
can  be  found,  and  it  is  thought  that  some 
insect  that  feeds  upon  it  alone  must  contain 
the  venom. 

I  listened  to  this  tale  of  Jack^s  with 
great  respect.    It  only  seemed  right  and 


oflten  felt  fairly  frightened,  though  I  would   fitting  that  these  wonderful  prairies,  stretch- 
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ing  for  handiedfl  of  miles  on  either  lide, 
ihoold  contaiii   herbs   and   grassec,    the 

Eroperties  of  whieh  were  nnknown  to  as ; 
ideed,  I  myaelf,  after  rain,  had  smelt  a 
thousand  aromatic  perAimes  arisbg  from 
the  grass  at  my  feet,  not'.one  of  whicE  ooald 
be  traced  to  a  flower,  and  also  found 
quantities  of  a  herb  resembling  in  taste 
and  smell  wormwood,  which  in  England  I 
had  only  found  growbig  wild  on  the  walls 
of  an  old  Soman  city  in  Hampshire, 

Berghum  Park,  where  we  had  camped, 
was  a  large  plateau  tucked  away  in  the 
intercesses  of  the  Foot  Hills,  and  had  been 
much  thought  of  in  time  past  as  a  winter 
resott  for  biff  game ;  hence  the  log  shanty, 
which  had  been  given  up  to  me  for  the 
night.  In  the  days  when  bear  and  elk 
had  been  plentiful  there,  the  hunters  had 
thought  nothing  of  shutthig  themselves  up 
in  the  different  parks  that  abounded  in  the 
Foot  Hills  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  It  was 
a  lonely  life,  for  with  the  big  snows  the 
passes  were  closed  till  the  following  spring, 
but  they  were  repaid  for  the  hardships  of 
it  by  the  pelts  of  the  wild  creatures  that 
fell  victims  to  thdr  skill.  But  nowincreased 
civilisation  luul  driven  the  big  game  further 
afield,  and  the  shanty  was  only  used  as  a 
shelter  for  cattle-men  taking  tiieir  ''cow 
brutes  '  to  summer  pasture.  It  was  of  the 
oldest  and  roughest  description,  the  furni- 
ture consisting  of  a  frame  bedstead  and  a 
rusty  stove,  and  all  around  the  walls 
were  scribbled  messages,  written  by  the 
"  boys  "  to  any  of  thefr  friends  who  might 
follow.  One  inscription  was  '*  from  Ned 
to  Dick,"  "Meet  me  in  Perry  Park," 
another :  ''  We  are  all  dog-gone  tired!"  I 
sympathise  deeply  with  t^t,  and  another, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  his  peace  of 
mind,  Mr.  <'Nat,"  whoever  he  might  be, 
did  not  see :  "You  bet  your  bottom  dollar, 
Nat's  a  galoot" 

The  park  itself  was  sood  enough,  plenty 
of  grass  for  the  cattle  quite  three  feet 
high,  a  trout  stream  running  through  it, 
edged  with  the  usual  willow  and  cotton- 
wood  trees,  wild  flowers  blooming  every- 
where, and  air  that  was  like  drinking 
champagne,  whilst  there  was  plenty  of 
small  game  to  be  got  But  we  were  idl 
too  tired  that  night  to  think  much  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  after  supper  and  a 
good  wash  tumbled  off  to  bed.  But  in 
my  case,  alasl  not  to  sleep.  No  sooner 
was  the  light  gone,  than  countless  insects 
awoke  from  their  winter  fast,  and  proceeded 
to  make  a  meal  off  me.  I  struck  a  match ; 
there  they  were   in   hundreds,   crawling 


out  of  the  old  logs,  crawling  out  of  the 
bedstead,  crawling — ah  mel  —  over  my 
bedding.  There  was  no  help  for  i^ 
although  I  had,  tired  as  I  was,  taken  the 
txouble  to  lay  Mts  of  oedar  under  the  rug^ ; 
it  was  foolish,  knowbg  how  the  wretdbed 
things  abound  in  the  old  log  houses,  not 
to  have  slept  in  the  open,  but  the  treat  ot 
a  room  where  one  could  really  undress  had 
been  too  much  for  me.  So  I  vacated  my 
state  apartment,  and  awoke  the  boys,  and 
we  put  idl  the  bedding  in  the  cre^  with 
Mg  stones  on  it  till  the  morning,  and  they 
gave  up  one  of  their  bags  to  me^  and  I 
soon  went  to  sleep.  Otherwise  I  did  not 
receive  much  sympathy,  and  the  boys 
roared  as  they  listened  to  my  ''tale  of 
woe  "  next  morning,  but  as  they  explained 
that  the  insects  in  question  never  troubled 
them,  I  forgave  their  laughter,  for  no  one 
who  has  not  experienced  the  small  ndsery 
of  being  tortured  by  these  repulsive  brutes 
can  understand  what  it  really  is. 

We  were  up  betimes  in  tiie  morning  to 
dry  the  bedding,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  full  warmth  of  the  sun  did  not 
reach  us,  tucked  inside  the  mountains  aa 
we  were,  till  half  an  hour  after  he  arose,  it 
was  five  o'clock  before  we  started.  Tiifa 
time,  too,  it^was  not  such  straightforward 
travelling,  for  the  traO  led  up  in  zigzag 
fashion  uong  the  spur  of  the  next  hilL 
Up  and  up  we  went,  till  we  got  at  last 
amongst  the  dead  timber,  and  here  and 
there,  growing  out  of  the  great  bare 
boulders,  grew  brilliant  patches  of  the 
bright  blue  gentian ;  and  green  fronds  of  a 
sort  of  mountain  maiden-hair  peeped  out 
I  wanted  very  much  to  stop  and  gather 
some,  but  the  boys  would  not  hear  of 
resting  yet;  indeed,  Jack  was  looking 
anxiously  about,  and  he  said  afterwards 
he  was  afraid  he  had  lost  his  way.  TIm 
sun,  too,  was  gaining  in  power,  and  the 
tongues  of  the  poor  uiimals  w^re  hanging 
out  with,  heat,  and  thefr  sides  heaving 
with  the  exertion.  At  last,  far  ahead  it 
seemed,  where  the  trail  ended,  rose  a  solid 
wall  of  bare  rock,  quite  six  feet  high,  and 
I  called  out  that  there  was  no  more  path 
— we  would  have  to  retrace  our  steps.  I 
was  so  tired,  too,. and  ready,  but  for  very 
shame,  to  cry  at  the  idea. 

But  I  was  mistaken,  mercifully,  and  we 
were  now  at  the  very  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  through  what  seemed  solid  rock 
there  was  really  a  track,  along  whidi  we 
wound,  Indian  file.  There  were  high 
walls  of  rock  on  each  side  of  us,  and  the 
sun  was  right  overhead.    It  was  f earfnUy 
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hot,  not  a  breath  of  air  to  be  felt ;  the  poor 
oatUe  began  to  feel  the  oppression  of  the 
atmospherOi  and  to  moan  piteoosly.  As 
for  me,  I  did  not  care — it  seemed  as  if  we 
had  been  years  and  years  in  this  stony 
desert— till  I  heard  the  boys  say  triamph- 
antly,  "There,  what  do  yon  think  of 
thatt"  And  I  felt  a  cool  breath  of  air  blow 
npon  my  &ce,  and  looked  np  and  found 
that  onr  rocky  road  was  gone,  and  that  we 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  moimtain 
ready  to  be^  our  downward  dimb. 
Above  us,  as  we  looked  up,  the  snowy 
peaks  reared  their  heads  into  the  sky, 
looking  almost  as  if  we  might  put  out  onr 
riding-whips  and  touch  them,  and  below 
was  a  great  mass  of  misty  cloud  that  hid 
all  else. 

<'  There— there  is  Lost  Park,"  cried  the 
boys,  pointing  downwards,  and  one  con- 
gratulated the  otiber  upon  being  first  on 
the  feeding-ground,  for  not  the  prbt  of  a 
single  hoof  had  been  noticed  up  the  tralL 

**  Nothing  but  mountain  and  cloud,"  I 
said  despairingly.  '*  There  is  no  room  for 
us  down  there ;  why,  I  could  hit  Pike's 
Peak  with  a  stone." 

'*The  effect  of  the  rarity  of  the  air," 
said  Jack  very  contentedly.  '*  Plenty  of 
room  down  there;"  and  he  lifted  me  off  my 
saddle;  then  they  gave  a  prolonged 
"Hoo-oo-oo!"  and  raised  their  black 
snakes ;  and  we  three  human  beings  stood 
alone — horses,  cattle,  and  all  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  white  mist;  and  we  could 
hear  the  clattering  of  their  hoofs  amongst 
the  loose  stones. 

<<  They  will  get  on  better  without  us," 
the  boys  expluned,  "as  it's  a  tiny  bit 
steep.  So  now,  old  girl,  you  must  put  in 
a  bit  of  a  scramUe." 

.Certainly  their  ideas  of  a  bit  of  a 
scramble  were  liberal  ones ;  I  don't  know 
how  we  got  to  the  bottom,  but  once 
through  ttM  cloud  we  saw,  stretched  before 
us,  what  looked  like  the  very  earden  of 
Eden  to  my  tired  eyes,  for  down  below  lay 
a  lovely  green  park,  with  trees  waving  in 
the  breeze,  and  a  cool  stream  meandering 
through  it»  gleaming  in  the  sunlight ;  and 
the  horses — oh,  happy  creatures  ! — ^already 
with  their  noses  dipped  into  the  water. 
Then  all  seemed  easy  and  pleasant,  with 
one  of  the  boys  holding  my  hand,  and  the 
other  holding  me  up  by  the  walstbelt,  we 
plunged  on,  regardless  of  scratches  in  dress 
and  hands,  and  gashes  on  one's  strongest 
pair  of  boots;  till  we,  too,  like  the  cattte, 
were  drinking  our  fill,  and  washing  our  faces, 
too  exhausted  even  to  explore  our  summer 


residence.  The  boys  had  joat  energy 
enough  left  to  take  the  packs  and  saddles 
off,  and  then,  too  tired  for  food,  we  lay 
down  and  slept  for  a  couple  of  hours 
straight  off. 

We  pitched  our  little  tent  dose  to  the 
stream  and  chanced  its  booming.  Some- 
thing or  the  other  always  has  to  be 
chanced  in  a  summer  camp,  and  the  fact 
that  gave  me  the  greatest  happiness  was 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  ratttesnakes  in 
the  Foot  Hills,  and  that  I  could  stroll  about 
and  gather*  flowers  and  berries  without 
any  fear  of  my  natural  enemy. 

By  supper-time  we  were  nicely  fixed 
up,  had  a  good  fire  built,  and  some  deli- 
cious mountain  trout — wUch  abounded  so 
that  one  could  catoh  sufficient  for  break- 
fast by  wading  in  before  one's  bath — ^broil- 
ing in  steaks  on  the  top  of  the  fire ;  and 
there  I  set  to  work  to  niiAke  flap-jacks;  our 
future  bread|  all  our  loaves  having  given 
out.  For  the  first  week  of  them  we 
thought  we  had  never  eaten  anything  so 
good,  then  we  loathed  them  for  a  fort- 
nighti  and  then  endured  them,  for  we  had 
mountain  appetites.  Af tor  a  while,  too,  I 
got  quito  clever  at  baking  biscuits  in 
a  big  iron  pot,  which  made  a  nice 
change.  As  for  the  many  birds  the  boys 
shot,  why,  I  cooked  them  by  a  gipsy 
receipt  I  remembered  reading  of— rolled 
them  in  a  thick  mud  paste,  f  eathersi  in- 
sides  and  all,  and  baked  them  under  the 
adies.  It  answered  capitally.  The  bird 
came  out  of  its  mud  shell,  which  was 
baked  to  a  potsherd,  perfectly  cooked,  with 
all  its  juices  in,  and  tiie  feathers  and  other 
d6bris  remained  in  the  coating  of  mud. 
Space  presses,  or  I  would  like  to  give  an 
account  of  the  many  mountain  fruits,  of 
our  astonislunent  at  finding  the  currants 
Mgger  than  the  gooseberries,  and  of  the 
dd^oudy  flavoured  raspbcurries  which 
grew  in  profusion  all  up  the  mountain- 
dde,  and  of  the  bear  and  elk  hunts  the 
boys  came  in  for. 

We  had  the  park  all  to  our  own  outfiti 
too,  all  the  time,  bar  the  ghostof  a  murdered 
Indian,  whose  happy  hunting-ground  it 
had  been;  whidi  was  supposed  to  keep 
watch  and  ward,  together  with  the  spook 
of  his  murderer,  who  was  punished  for  his 
crime  by  never  being  allowed  to  find  his 
way  out  of  the  place ;  hence  its  name  of 
Lost  Park.  But  of  this  I  can  only  speak 
from  hearsay;  we  never  were  favoured  with 
a  sight  of  them.  More  fortunate  than 
the  hunter,  however,  we  went  out  of  the 
park  in  September  brown  and  well,  tea, 
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sugar,  and  candleless ;  bat  as  far  as  looks 
went,  different  creatorei,  both  the  cattle 
and  ourselves  j  the  former,  mach  to  the 
joy  of  the  boys,  who  wanted  to  trade  some 
of  them  for  Creede  City  lots,  that  town — 
now,  alas,  nearly  washed  away  through 
the  bursting  of  a  dond — being  on  the  boom 
for  gold. 

For  onrselves  the  mountain  air  and 
change  of  diet  had  done  wonders.  My 
cough  had  quite  gone,  and  the  boys  had 
fattened  nicely  and  felt^  as  they  said  them- 
selves, very  *'fit."  The  poor  horses  were 
almost  too  fat  to  manage  the  homeward 
climb,  indeed  it  was  all  they  could  do  to 
carry  the  few  things  we  had  remaining. 
But  the  cattle  outfits  were  the  envy  of 
every  one  who  saw  them,  whilst  the  ten 
empty  lard  paQs  were  full  of  mountain 
berrief,  to  be  made  into  jam  for  winter  use, 
and'  the  boys  had  proudly  tied  on  to  a 
saddle  the  ekin  of  a  gentleman,  Bruin  by 
name,  who  had  given  me  a  great  fright  by 
wishing  to  dispute  the  gathering  of  the 
berries. 


WINTER  SKETCHES  IN   NORWAY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

"  It  will  be  cold,"  said  the  Captain  of 
the  Hull  boat  when  we  asked  him,  in  the 
smoking-room  of  his  steamer,  about  the 
weather  on  the  Norwegian  mountains  in 
January.  ''  It  will  be  about  as  cold  as  you'll 
like  it/' 

''  But,"  protested  my  Mend,  "  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration  on  the  subject— 
at  least,  so  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stond." 

*<  Exaggeration,  eh  1  They  talk  of  the 
Qulf  Stream,  I  suppose,  sir,  don't  they  1  A 
rare  sort  of  hot  water  arrangement  that, 
for  the  inland  parts  of  Norway  1  Why, 
bless  my  life,  three  weeks  ago,  what  do  you 
think  happened  to  me  on  the  way  up  to 
Trondhjem  in  this  very  boat  ?  It  never 
happened  before,  I  will  say  that." 

*' What  I"  we  both  exclaimed,  eager  to 
hear  yet  another  yam  from  the  teeming 
memory  of  this  seasoned  mariner.  I  sup- 
pose we  smiled  a  little  as  we  spoke,  for 
certainly  some  of  bis  narratives  had  been  a 
trifle  exacting. 

"It  is  a  true  tale,"  said  the  Captain, 
twirling  his  moustache  furiously. 

*'  Of  course  it  is — whatever  it  may  be," 
I  replied  with  promptitude.  '*  But  let  us 
hear  it." 

'*  Ob,  there's  Uttle  enough  of  It  I  was 
asleep  in  my  cabin,  you  know,  and  as  I 


could  trust  my  mate,  I  had  undressed. 
Well,  I  woke,  don't  you  know,  and  tried 
to  hitch  over  on  to  the  other  side,  but  I 
couldn't  do  it.  Why  couldn't^  I  do  ii^ 
gentlemen  t  Because  my  nightshirt^  gentle- 
men, was  frozen  fast  to  the  side  of  my 
bunk.  The  moisture  of  my  body  had  gone 
to  ice.  I  had  to  tear  myself  free,  just  like 
ripping  a  paper  bag  1 " 

"  Phew  1  And  that  in  the  face  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  1 " 

"  Quite  so.  But  come  out  on  deck  now. 
We  are  getting  near  some  ticklish  parts,  I 
assure  yoa" 

We  were  the  only  cabin  passengers,  my 
Mend  and  I.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  Captain  should  treat  us  with  more 
than  common  civility.  He  took  us  up  to 
his  particular  perch  on  the  quarterdeck, 
and  showed  us  the  glories  of  the  Norwegian 
coast  by  winter  starlight 

Now  this  is  a  pleasure  that  few  visitors 
io  Norway  experience.  In  summer  the 
nights  are  so  trivial  that  they  are  little 
better  than  twQight.  People  do  not  know 
when  to  go  to  bed  during  the  northern 
tourist  season.  Like  northern  vegetation, 
they  then  feel  disposed  to  live  at  twice  the 
rate  of  ordinary  animated  beings  more  to 
the  south,  and  of  course,  the  fiurther  they 
go  to  the  north  the  less  real  are  the  nighta 

''You  are  very  fortunate,"  said  the 
Captain,  as  we  all  three  leaned  against 
the  iron  railings,  and  looked  at  the  wonder- 
ful scene.  We  were  in  a  strait  of  atar- 
iUumined  still  water,  with  mountaine  on 
either  hand  snow-clad  to  the  base.  Tiie 
great  shapes  of  the  hills  shone  in  the  water 
Bke  sQvery  shadows.  The  beams  of  the 
stars  ran  in  long  lines  elsewhere  in  the 
tranquil  pool — as  it  seemed  to  us.  We 
made  our  way  almost  without  a  sound. 
There  was  neither  current  nor  wave  to 
oppose  us  in  the  least.  The  muffled 
throb  of  the  boat's  engine  was  well-nigh 
imperceptible  as  we  leaned  over  the  iced 
railings,  and  said  all  the  complimentary 
things  about  the  Norwegian  winter  that 
we  could  imagine. 

High  above  us  on  one  hand — ^terribly 
high  it  seemed  to  us — was  a  broad,  intense 
white  seam.  This  was  a  glacier  of  eternal 
snow,  fathoms  deep.  In  all  the  prospect 
we  could  see  but  one  little  twinkling 
yellow  light — very  different  from  that  of 
the  stars — betokening  human  habitation. 
It  was  hard,  in  this  romantic  mood«  to 
think  reasonably  of  the  lives  led  by  these 
isolated  fisher-folk,  hemmed  in  among  the 
Norwegian  waters  by  the  huge  mountain 
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ffhapes,  which  in  winter  were  likely  to  be 
quite  unscalable.  The  sparkle  of  the  stars 
was  singtdarly  variegated ;  yon  could  dis- 
tinguish the  colours  of  blue,  pale  green, 
radiant  white,  and  daffodil  yellow  among 
them.  It  would  not. have  interested  me 
vastly  to  have  heard  a  professor  descant 
upon  the  metallic  origin  of  these  colours. 
I  preferred  to  take  them  as  they  seemed — 
an  infinity  of  rainbow-hued  lamps  pendent 
over  our  heads,  providentially  arranged  to 
help  us  on  our  way  to  Bergen.  They 
reminded  me  oddly  of  the  illuminations  at 
the  last  Paris  Exhibition.  It  is  a  bald  com- 
parison,  yet  not  so  untrue  as  it  may 
appear. 

At  the  channel  our  Captain  wished  us 
to  see,  a  gust  of  freezing  wind  blew  down 
upon  us  bom  a  rift  in  the  mountains.  We 
drew  our  coat  collars  tight  to  our  ears,  and 
watched.  The  snow-ckd  hills  to  the  left 
parted  and  showed  us  a  long  silvery  reach 
of  water  to  the  south-west.  Beyond  was 
the  Atlantic.  The  ocean  swell  rose  and 
fell  methodically,  unbroken.  In  the 
distance,  also  on  the  seaward  side  of  us, 
was  another  island.  For  a  few  minutes 
we  rolled  gently.  It  was  the  motion  of  a 
gondola  rather  than  of  an  iltdispositioned 
ship.  Then  the  faint  light  of  a  beacon 
house  drew  near,  and  soon  the  old  con- 
ditions were  again  upon  us — ^the  placid 
water,  sown  with  star-reflections,  and  the 
snow-covered  mountains  hanging  over  us 
to  the  right  and  left. 

Had  we  been  young  ladies  in  the  heyday 
of  sentimentality  we  diould,  no  doubt,  have 
thought  the  steward  a  brutal  Goth  to  ring 
the  supper  bell  just  when  our  rapture  was 
at  its  keenest  But  so  did  not  we,  for  the 
icyair  had  given  us  better  appetites  than 
we  had  brought  on  board  with  us  at  Hdl, 
and  our  constant  exercise  up  and  down 
the  deck,  with  icicles  dangling  from  our 
moustaches,  had  also  done  much  to  make 
the  sound  of  the  meal  bell  dear  to  us. 

Five  or  six  hours  later  we  parted  with 
our  good  Captain  regretftdly.  Bergen 
received  us  without  enthusiasm.  A  solitary 
brace  of  Northmen  were  on  the  pier-head 
to  which  the  steamer  had  to  be  cabled. 
They  were  not  eager  to  do  anything  for 
us  —  it  did  not  seem  the  season  for 
travellers,  they  said.  Silly  fellows;  later, 
when  we  talked  with  patriotic  Norwegians 
on  the  subject,  they  took  quite  the  opposite 
view.  ''Ah,  you  do  well,''  they  said,  ''  to 
come  to  us  in  winter.  It  is  our  best  time. 
In  summer  it  is  hot,  and  we  have  to  work 
all  day  and  into  the  night  also.    But  now. 


when  all  is  white,  and  there  is  not  much 
to  do  except  enjoy  ourselves  —  this  is 
Norway's  real  holiday  time." 

Between  ourselves,  dear  reader,  the 
Norwegian's  idea  of  enjoyment  is  rather  a 
sober  one.  He  is  not  a  demonstrative 
person.  If  he  is  happy,  he  conceals  the  fact. 
Verily,  and  indeed,  I  believe  it  is  only  to 
be  guessed  by  the  quantity  of  food  he  eats 
and  of  the  beer  that  he  drinks.  As  this 
conjecture  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  a 
native  of  the  land,  without  a  particle  of 
shame  in  the  avowal,  I  do  not  so  much 
mind  declaring  it. 

There  was  one  other  traveller  In  the 
hotel — a  gentleman  in  the  ooncert  hall 
comic  line,  who  had  a  fortnight's  engage- 
ment at  a  Bergen  place  of  entertainment 
He  was  a  pleasant  young  Swede,  and  told 
us  that  Norway  is  not  a  country  for  an 
artist  to  make  money  io.  His  photographs 
of  himself,  as  Bismarck,  a  peasant  of 
Dalecarlia,  a  Parliament  man,  a  French 
soldier,  and  —  the  rascal!  —  an  English 
"mees,"  were  sufiGiciently  diverting.  He 
had  a  very  flexible  mouth — ^that  was  the 
secret  of  his  gift  of  impersonation. 

Four  buxom  Norwegian  chambermaids 
looked  after  us  in  our  hotel,  and  manifold 
were  the  sandwiches  they  set  by  the  em- 
broidered pillows  of  our  beds  when  we 
came  in  late,  after  the  dining-room  stove 
had  died  to  extinction.  From  our  window 
— ^with  patent  *'  escape  from  fire  "  ropes  at 
the  side — we  looked  at  the  fine  Fioief  jeld 
hill,  which  does  its  best  to  shelter  Bergen  to 
the  north.  The  sun  shone  on  the  snow  of 
this  hill — at  a  very  late  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing— with  beautiful  effect  the  next  day. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  a  great  procession 
of  blue-eyed  womenfolk  in  black  silk  head- 
gear and  goloshes  passed  before  our  window 
towards  the  church.  Anon  we  joined  them 
and  entered  the  building.  The  air  outside 
was,  for  Bergen,  they  told  us,  surprisingly 
keen.  Inside  the  church  it  was  warm  as  a 
toast  The  service  was  not  engrossing, 
either  to  us  or  to  the  native  worshippers. 
The  latter  came  and  went,  and  seemed  to 
be  concerned  whUe  in  the  building  chiefly 
in  blowing  their  noses  and  smoothing  their 
hair.  StUl,  the  Scandinavian  ruff  to  the 
minister's  neck  is  perennially  quaint  It 
was  better  to  see  than  the  whitewashed 
widls,  the  spittoons,  and  the  painted 
wooden  effigy  of  I  know  not  what 
Christian  symbol  by  the  towering  wooden 
pulpit  In  Scandinavia  they  call  their 
daisies  <'  pastor's  ruffs,"  and  it  is  a  very 
good  name  for  them. 
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One  thiDg  most  not  beforgotten — the 
great  Chrbtmaa  fir-tree  set  in  a  box  in  the 
middle  of  the  ehnrdi.  Ynletide  was  past, 
bat  its  feitival  was  still  in  swing.  WhereTer 
we  went  we  saw  Ghristmas- trees  ornamented 
with  tinselled  trifles,  biscuits  and  sweets, 
and  coloured  balls.  Norway  seemed  to  owe 
mnch  of  its  winter's  brightness  to  them. 

Oatside  the  chnreh,  and  a  common 
adornment  of  every  Norwegian  farmhouse, 
is  to  be  seen  a  pole  with  a  sheaf  of  com 
tied  to  the  somnut.  In  the  towns  people 
tie  tlie  sheaves  to  their  window-sills.  Tliis 
takes  place  when  the  first  aatnmnal  snow 
falls.  Of  coarse,  throaghoat  the  winter 
the  supply  is  constantly  increased.  The 
Norwegian  birds  must  feel  well-disposed 
towards  the  Northmen.  They  show  it  by 
the  fearless  way  in  which  they  delve  in  the 
snow  at  your  very  feet  for  unconventtonid 
provender. 

like  the  Lutherans  elsewhercb  the 
Norwegians  enjoy  themselves  hetftily  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  evening.  We 
climbed  the  Floiefjeld  with  a  hundred  or 
two  of  the  members  of  Bergen's  "beau 
monde."  There  was  a  deal  of  adult  snow- 
balling on  the  way  up  and  down,  and  more 
laughter  than  we  heard  anywhere  else  in 
Norway.  This  was  explainable  by  the 
fact  that  Bergen  contains  manj  Germans, 
who  excel  the  Norwegians  in  vivacity. 

From  the  top  of  the  hUl  we  looked 
down  upon  Bergen's  fog,  which  was  bad 
enough  for  London  town  when  viewed 
from  the  pure  heights,  with  unblemished 
snow  a  yard  deep  all  about  us  and  a 
cloudless  blue  sky  overhead.  There  is  a 
restaurant  on  the  hill,  wherein,  on  festivals, 
it  is  seemly  to  drink  port  wine  or  punch, 
especially  tf  you  are  accompanied  by  lady 
friends. 

But  there  was  little  time  for  dalliance 
here.  The  sun  seemed  to  show  himself  only 
as  a  matter  of  form  and  to  sink  behind 
the  hills  again  almost  immediately. 
Then  the  cold  wind  blew  keen.  Later  in 
the  evening  snow  fell,  and  the  ladies  who 
went  to  the  theatre  swathed  themselves 
in  woollens.  As  for  my  friend  and  I,  we 
played  whist  with  a  gentleman  of  the  mfi*- 
bcMring  order  and  another.  It  would  have 
been  indecorous  in  England  thus  to  sit  down 
to  a  rubber — ^with  plenty  of  punch  hot 
close  at  hand.  But  the  traveller  almost 
of  necessity  becomes  cosmopolitan  in  his 
habits.  Besides,  had  we  not  as  an  ac- 
complice a  Christian  minister?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  this  gentleman  who 
most  wished  for  the  game. 


Now  we  had  come  to  Norway  primarily 
to  skate ;  but  it  was  out  of  the  qaestfon. 
Wherever  there  was  ice  there  was  snow, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it.  Norway  is  a  land 
for  snow-shoeinfl'-Hdcating  is  a  secondary 
sport  with  the  Norwegians. 

We  kamt  this  thoroughly  when  we  set 
out  for  our  journey  to  the  south.  The 
lakes  were  fast  bound  in  ice,  and  had  not 
an  inch  of  theb  surfaces  disclosed.  Th^ 
were  an  fanpresdve  but  rather  dishearten- 
ing  spectaeb ;  for  it  was  gaU  and  worm- 
wood to  thfaik  how  merrily  we  ooold  have 
Ene  on  our  way  if  an  army  of  sweepers 
d  aided  us. 

As  it  was,  instead  of  skatine  we  had  to 
sleigh.  For  this  purpose  it  behoved  us  to 
get  fur  coats  and  much  cdse.  We  went  to 
the  furriers'  and  saw  piles  of  the  ddns  of 
bear,  fox,  lynx^  sable,  mink,  otter,  and 
wolf.  For  ten  pounds  we  could  have 
bought  a  ducal  bea^skin  paletot,  and  a 
white  wolf-akin  coat  was  worth  about  as 
much.  Wild  beasts  are  getting  scarce  In 
Norway  nowadays,  and  very  scarce  in 
Sweden,  where  about  a  score  of  bears 
annually  are  all  that  the  peasants  can  get 
ai  But  in  this  warehouse  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  such  scardty. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel,  swollen  about 
three  -  fold,  and  majestic  in  mink  -  skin 
raiment  to  our  very  heeb.  Also  we  had 
top-boots  of  a  leviauian  size,  adapted  to  be 
padded  with  hay  or  straw,  and  to  wear 
over  an  ordinary  pair  of  boots.  With 
these,  sealskin  caps  to  draw  to  the  ears,  and 
gauntlet  fur  gloves,  we  were  in  a  condition 
to  challenge  even  the  North  Pole  to  do  its 
worst — at  least,  so  we  fancied. 

In  the  face  of  these  unmistakaUe 
preparations,  it  seemed -much  too  bad  of 
the  weather  to  break  up  suddenly  on  the 
Monday  night  The  streets  were  then  in 
a  vile  state,  and  the  rain  descended  straight 
and  abundantly.  We  went  to  the  theatre 
to  see  a  poor  little  play  in  a  poor  little 
building — ^hardly  any  one  laughed,  although 
it  was  a  comedy  1 — and  iSterwards  we 
retired  to-  our  embroidered  pillows  some- 
what out  of  humour. 

But  we  were  told  to  have  patience,  and 
to  get  out  of  Bergen  and  the  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  as  quickly  as  possiUa 
This,  then,  we  did  on  the  Tuesday 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  storm 
from  the  south-west.  I  thought  the  wind 
would  blow  the  little  train  off  the  Une^ 
and  certainly  the  rahi  that  came  with 
it  made  the  icicles  on  the  mountain-sides 
look   rather   belated.     The    lakes    near 
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Bergen  had  by  no  means  a  winsome 
appearanee  under  these  conditions. 

Howeveri  we  kept  np  onr  hopes,  and  in 
five  hours  were  rewarded.  By  that  time 
we  had  nm  to  the  terminns  of  the  Bergen 
railway,  and  were  about  fifty  miles 
inland,  by  the  Lake  of  Voss.  The  sky 
was  a  oold  bine  oyer  us,  and  the  snow 
made  onr  months  water  with  delight;  it 
was  in  the  best  of  conditions  for  sledghig. 
The  postman  at  the  Yoss  Station — wrapped 
in  fors  like  a  lord,  and  with  a  revolver  at 
his  waist — told  as,  with  an  ironical  shmg 
of  the  shoulder,  that  there  was  quite  enough 
hard  snow  his  way. 

Yoss  looked  lovely,  with  its  little  gabled 
wooden  chalets  deep  in  snow.  Dogs  were 
running  about  and  barking  in  the  snow, 
and  the  village  children  were  amusing 
tiiemselves  by  shooting  down  the  slopes  of 
the  surrounding  hills  on  snowshoes.  At 
the  hotel  Aey  were  agreeably  astonished  to 
see  us,  and  only  lamented  that  the  weather 
was  so  suitable  for  our  progress  that  they 
eould  not  oonscientiously  attempt  to  detain 


Norway  is  not  a  country  famous  for  its 
architecture  or  works  of  art.  That  is  rather 
a  ^relief  upon  the  whole.  At  any  rate  it 
gave  neither  of  us  a  pretext  for  tarrying  in 
out-of-the-way  villages  in  the  course  of  our 
journey.  Nor,  in  winter,  is  it  a  land  for 
a  slow,  piecemeal  enjoyment  of  Nature's 
wonders.  Tou  must  look  about  you  briskly 
from  the  thoroughfares  and  be  satisfied 
with  that.  The  man  who  thinks  at  such  a 
time  to  cUmb  mountains  and  get  at  out-of- 
the-way  waterfalls,  might  just  as.  well 
arrange  for  his  funeral  off  hand.  There 
are  an  indefinite  number  of  feet  of  snow 
on  the  mountain-sides,  and  underneath 
the  snow  the  rocks  are  mantled  with 
glossy  ice,  upon  which  safe  foothold  is 
impossible. 

We  were  quite  content  with  our  sledges 
when  they  came  to  the  hotel  door,  each 
drawn  by  a  sturdy  little  yellow  pony,  and 
each  with  a  broad-shouldered  lad  to  ride  on 
the  small  seat  behind.  We  passengers 
were  telescoped  along  the  middle  in  an 
easy  attitude,  with  bear-skins  and  rugs 
round  our  legs  and  knees.  Thus  we 
started,  in  the  presence  of  half-a-dozen 
Yoss  lads,  who  seemed  considerably  im- 
pressed by  the  whispered  intimation  of 
the  hotel  waiter  that  we  were  bound  for 
Christiania. 

Well,  the  journey  took  us  six  dajrs, 
including  one  entire  night  also,  and  not  a 
few  hours  which  we  stole  from  other  nights, 


tempted  by  the  majesty  of  the  moon  on 
the  snow-dad  mountains  and  the  dark  pine 
forests  heavily  weighted  with  snow. 

Our  first  day  was  the  longest  of  all,  see- 
ing that  it  began  at  about  sue  o'clock  in  the 
morning — in  pitchy  darkness — and  ended,  T 
suppose,  at  nddnight,  when  we  m^ht  have 
been  seen  strutting  up  and  down  the  tiny 
pier  of  Gudvangen  on  the  magnificent 
Naero  fiord,  out  of  the  greater  fiord  of 
Sogne.  We  were  then  waiting  for  the 
mail  steamer — a  toy  vessel  about  twenty 
feet  long — which  was  to  convey  us  up  the 
fiord  to  Laerdalsoren.  The  steamer  was 
hours  late,  so  that  we  did  not  get  to  bed 
until  past  five  o'clock  the  f oUoidng  morn- 
ing. Thus  we  were  in  movement  very 
nearly  twenty-three  hours  out  of  the  f our- 
and-twenty. 

What  memorable  sights  had  we  not  seen 
in  the  interval!  The  mountains  over 
Gudvangen  are  reckoned  about  the 
grandest  anywhere  in  Norway.  We  saw 
them  in  the  starlight.  It  seems  a  pity,  but 
I  assure  you  the  spectacle  even  tiius  was 
worth  viewing.  The  huge  peaks  almost 
hung  over  us  in  their  precipitousness,  and 
the  starlight  glittered  on  ttie  long  icicles 
which  clothed  their  sides.  Jn  the  summer 
visitors  admire  the  waterfalls  hereabouts. 
With  us  they  were  transformed  into  pro- 
digious fringes  of  solid  ice. 

We  had  seen  the  sun  set  over  the 
mountains  behind  us,  whQe  flying  along 
at  a  rate  of  about  eight  miles  an  hour. 
The  great  white  shapes  took  a  faint  coral 
colour,  held  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
became  cold  white  agaia  The  sky  was 
shot  with  pink  and  purple  clouds  for  about 
as  long.  Afterwards  we  tightened  our  for 
coats  round  us  and  preparod  for  an  arctic 
hour  or  two. 

And  what  is  more,  we  had  ii  The 
cold  was  intense  in  the  valleys  this  night. 
If  we  kept  our  mouths  shut  for  but  a 
minute  the  icicles  had  pinned  our  mous- 
taches to  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and 
it  cost  us  a  r^al  painful  wrench  to  break 
them.  On  we  drove  through  the  cold, 
with  vast  snow-dad  lakes  one  after  the 
other  by  our  dde,  or  through  the  midst 
of  silent  forests,  beautifully  cloUied  in 
snow.  Though  we  were  snug  enough  in 
all  the  covered  parts  of  the  body,  some- 
how this  our  first  day  did  not  quite  agree 
with  us.  We  granted  that  it  was  a 
superb  experience;  but  it  made  us  quite 
laughably  irritable  at  the  station-houses 
where  we  paused  to  get  fresh  horses  and 
to  solace  ourselves  with  hot  coffee  and 
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cfgarettei.  We  made  one  long  itay  for 
dinner,  when  our  irritability  thawed  com- 
pletely away.  Bat  afterwardi,  when  we 
faced  the  bitter  night  again,  it  again 
descended  npon  us.  However,  by  this 
time  we  were  in  the  secret,  and  we  did 
not  take  ombrase  at  the  manifest  tokens 
by  which  it  dechred  itself. 

Oar  landlord  at  the  hotel  where  we  slept, 
after  oar  opening  day,  whistled  when  we 
told  him  we  were  going  all  the  way  to  the 
capital.  Bat  immediately  afterwards  he 
looked  at  our  for  coats  and  seven-leagae 
boots. 

"  Oh,  it  might  not  be  so  bad  for  yon,"  he 
said,  wiili  a  laagh.  "  Yon  most  eat  plenty, 
andyoa  will  do." 

We  had  already  been  warned  in  Bergen 
that  we  ought  to  drink  plenty  of  spirits; — 
a  silly  notion.  Bat  it  was  jast  as  well  that 
we  took  a  bottle  of  cognac  with  as,  for  the 
liquor  laws  of  Scandinavia  are  tiresome  to 
the  stranger.  After  a  long  day  we  asked 
in  vab  at  oar  inn  for  brandy  or  whisky. 
They  were  not  licensed  to  sell  such  bever- 
ages, and  they  offered  as  beer  instead. 

Of  other  laxories  there  was  also  an 
absolate  dearth  in  the  wayside  inns.  We 
had  an  idea  before  we  started  that  rein- 
deer was  a  palatable  sort  of  meat  It  did 
not  prove  so  with  us,  and  yet  we  could 

Set  no  other  for  two  days  while  we  were 
1  the  uplands,  moving  ever  between 
mountain  tops  and  along  a  valley  white 
in  every  part  They  did  not  serve  it  in 
an  appetising  manner,  and  seemed  to  cook 
it  in  its  own  fat,  which  we  were  told  after- 
wards was  bjr  no  means  right,  dnce  the  fat 
of  reindeer  is  objectionable,  even  in  itself. 
StiU,  it  kept  us  alive,  and  we  contrived  to 
get  some  enjoyment  by  the  way,  if  only  in 
the  interesting  variety  of  post-boys,  who 
helped  us  from  stage  to  stage. 

Of  white  bread  we  saw  none  while  we 
were  fed  on  the  reindeer.  In  the  north 
of  the  land  thehoneymoon  is  called  "Hvede- 
biol  dagen,"  or,  ''  white  bread  days."  We 
could  hardly,  therefore,  expect  this  in- 
dulgence in  winter.  In  summer,  of  course, 
it  may  well  be  otherwise,  for  then  visitors 
are  to  be  seen  rattling  across  the  land 
wherever  there  is  a  decent  driving  road, 
and  their  wants  have  to  be  attended  to. 

We  did  notlose  either  our  earsorour  noses. 
This  was  no  inconsiderable  mercy,  seeing 
that  both  of  us  carried  noses  of  uncommon 
dimensions,  nor  did  the  cold  make  us  lose 
our  tempers  inordinately  after  the  first 
day  or  two.  We  laughed  at  the  mean 
sort  of    sledges  we  had   to   put  up  with 


in  the  wilds;  at  the  smoky  and  unclean 
int-.riors  of  some  of  the  smaller  station- 
houses;  at  the  tough  reindeer  oollops;  at 
our  blue  noses  and  the  icicles  that  hung 
from  them ;  and  even  at  the  overturns  in 
the  snow  wUch  we  had  to  endure  in  the 
worst  part  of  the  valley. 

If  we  learnt  nothing  else  by  this  journey, 
we  acquired  a  respect  for  the  wisdom  and 
intrepidity  of  the  average  Norwegian  pony 
that  will  last  long.  1  wonder  how  an 
English  horse  would  have  comported  him- 
self when  chest-deep  in  snow — as  were 
our  little  fellows  over  and  over  again. 
They  might  very  excusably  have  pitched 
us  neck  and  crop  over  precipices  more  than 
once  or  twice.  But  if  they  could  not  help 
upsetting  us — and  our  luggage — ^they 
seemed  bent  on  doing  it  with  the  utmost 
consideration.  At  times  we  floundered 
badly  in  trying  to  right  ourselves  and 
recover  our  packages  in  the  drifts.  Yet 
all  went  well  in  the  end,  and  on  the 
seventh  day,  we  reached  the  capital 
without  having  lost  a  single  article  by  the 
way. 

We  had  the  luck  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
valley — ^nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea — ^to  notice  a  couple  of  lemmings :  those 
interesting  little  Norwegian  rodents  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written.  One  of 
them  stood  piteously  on  its  hind  paws 
when  I  bent  down  to  take  it  up,  and  it 
nipped  me  smartly  with  its  pretty  white 
teeth  for  my  pains.  The  poor  little  fellows 
were  clearly  hard  up  for  food.  The  snow 
here  was  tremendous  in  quantity,  and  we 
rode  at  times  over  more  than  twenty  feet  of 
it  If  the  frozen  surface  had  let  us  through, 
we  should  have  been  in  a  fine  pickle. 

The  lemmings,  like  the  weasels  in  Scot- 
land, sometimes  march  through  the  land 
in  multitudes,  going  across  water  and  up 
mountains  with  no  deviation,  and,  of 
course,  eating  whatever  they  fancy  by  the 
way.  The  fii3i  take  toll  of  them  when  they 
cross  the  streams,  and  the  reindeer  disem- 
bowels them  with  its  hoofa  on  the  fjelda. 
One  would  be  sorry  to  hear  they  were 
extinct — which,  however,  they  are  little 
likely  to  become. 

This  lemming  day  in  our  tour  was  the 
most  trying  of  all.  When  we  had  got  to  the 
end  of  it,  we  were  on  the  downward  grade, 
with  Christiania  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away  at  the  sea  level.  We  had 
got  our  backs  to  the  cold  north,  and 
hoped  we  had  done  with  pierdng  snow- 
storms in  our  faces,  and  a  thermometer 
I  down  to  zero. 
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FOR  ANGflLE'S  SAKE. 

4  STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS. 

PART  ir. 

'*Thb  other  monsiear  has  been  down 
thb  two  hours  or  more,"  said  Ang^le,  as 
she  broaght  me  my  coffee  at  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  ''  He  was  at  the  door 
when  I  arrived  this  morning.  He  had 
been  for  a  torn  in  the  forest  with  the  p^re 
Bochati  imd  now  he  is  in  the  atelier  with 
Franz.  He  has  been  praising  Franz*s  work 
up  to  the  skies.  I  heard  him  say  he  has 
never  seen  better  wood-parving.  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  my  cousin  Jacques  M^ris 
is  quite  as  eleyer.  Monsieur  Eustace  must 
see  Jacques'  work.  He  will  probably  give 
him  an  order,  a3  he  has  given  Franz.  He 
is  very  rich,  is  he  not,  your  cousin  1  Much 
richer  than  you,  Monsieur  Jean  I  How  is 
it,  if  you  are  cousins  % " 

I  ezpldned  to  her  4hat  he  was  rich  and 
tliat  I  was  poor  because  he  was  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  the  owner  of  the  family 
property. 

'*It  is  droll,''  she  replied;  ''here  we 
all  share,  and  I  wonder,  since  Monsieur 
Eustace  seems  so  generous,  that  he  does 
not  share  it  with  you." 

I  laughed. 

"You  do  not  like  him.  Monsieur  Jean  V 
she  said. 

'*  Why  do  you  suppose  that  I"  I  asked. 

"I  do  not  suppose  it,  I  know  it ;  I  saw 
it  last  evening  when  you  met.  Yet  to 
look  at  Monsieur  Eustace  I  should  have 
thought  every  one  would  like  him.  Ah  1 
he  is  very  handsome,  and  so  'comme  il 
faut.'  Why  do  you  not  like  him.  Monsieur 
Jean?" 

''  Don't  ask  foolish  questions,  AngMe,"  I 
replied.  ''And  there  is  madame  calling 
you." 

'*  Of  course  she  calls  me,"  cried  the  girl 
petulantly;  ''her  one  thought  is  to  make 
me  work." 

After  my  breakfast  I  strolled  into  the 
atelier.  There  stood  Eostace,  as  much  at 
home  as  if  he  had  been  born  and  brought 
up  among  Swiss  wood-carvers.  He  had  a 
piece  of  charcoal  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  was  rapidly  sketching  a  plan  on  a  large 
sheet  of  paper.  Franz  stood  beside  him 
watching,  and  listening  with  rapt  admira- 
tion to  ms  explanations. 

"Jack,"  cried  my  cousin,  as  I  entered, 
"  what  an  old  dunce  you  are.  You  never 
mentioned  in  your  letters  home — Sachel 


showed  them  to  me,  you  know — what  a 
genius  inhabited  this  retired  nook.  The 
finding  of  him  is  the  reward  of  my 
magnanimity  in  my  coming  to  seek  you. 
I  am  going  to  get  him  to  do  me  a  whole 
lot  of  carving — a  cabinet,  and  some  panels, 
and  a  chair.  I  think  I've  made  a  great 
revision  of  my  plans.  I  shall  put  off  my 
mountaineering  for  a  while,  and  I  have 
persuaded  the  forester  to  take  me  'en 
pension'  for  a  week  or  two.  I  have  dabbled 
in  wood-carving  myself,  and  I  shall  get 
some  real  good  tips  from  our  friend  here." 

Franz  could  hardly  wait  till  this  long 
speech,  of  which  he  understood  the  pur- 
port, was  finished. 

'*Ab,  Monsieur  Jean,"  he  broke  in,  '*I 
owe  all  this  to  you.  Monsieur  has  been 
lookbg  at  my  work.  He  is  a  real  con- 
noisseur. He  has  given  me  an  order 
which  will  occupy  me  for  weeks.  It  is 
work  which  there  will  be  some  satisfaction 
in  carrying  out,  and  it  will  go  to  London, 
and  who  knows  what  it  may  not  be  the 
beginning  ofl  Basides  which,  monsieur 
wants  me  to  give  him  some  lessons. in 
carvbg,  and  he  offers  me  a  price  which  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  accept.  It  is  too  liberal. 
I  will  go  down  to  the  sawmill  at  onca, 
monsieur,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  Eustace. 
"M6ris  always  keeps  some  well-seasoned 
wood  on  hand,  and  as  he  is  Ang^le's 
father  I " 

He  nodded  his  head,  took  up  his  cap, 
and  went  out ;  but  before  he  started  for 
the  sawmill  we  saw  him  deep  in  conversa- 
tion with  Ang^le,  who  was  shelling  peas 
at  the  back  door. 

"That's  a  most  capable  young  flirt," 
said  Eastace,  looking  towards  them. 

"  She  isn'£  flirting  with  Franz,  anyway," 
I  replied. 

"  Isn't  she ) "  he  returned  drily. 

"No,"  I  said;  '*  they  are  an  engaged 
couple." 

"Well,  the  one  thing  doesn't  pat  the 
other  out  of  the  question,"  he  said.  "  She 
couldn't  help' flirting  if  she  had  to  die  for 
it." 

"  You  have  not  been  long  in  coming  to 
that  conclusion,"  I  replied. 

"  I  was  not  more  than  ten  seconds,"  he 
answered  carelessly,  "and  I  said  to  my- 
self at  the  same  time,  '  I'll  bet  any  money 
my  humdrum  old  cousin  has  let  all  her 
little  wiles  and  smiles  pass  unnoticed.' " 

** Terrier,". I  exclaimed,  "don't  talk  of 
the  girl  in  that  way.  If  Franz  heard 
you " 

"  But  he  doesn't  hear  me,"  interrupted 
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Eustace,  *'  and  if  he  did,  doesn't  he  admire 
her  for  what  she  is  t " 

All  that  day,  and  for  several  days  to 
come,  nothing  was  talked  of  at  La 
Gkralette  bat  the  great  good  fortune  that 
had  fallen  to  Franz.  The  neighbours  of 
the  scattered  forest  hamlet  heaid  of  it  and 
came  to  congratulate  him,  and  to  stare  in 
wonder  at  the  magnificent  sketches  which 
die  rich  English  stranger  had  given  him. 
Some  of  them  shook  their  heads. 

"  I  wonder  he  ventures  to  begin  such  a 
task,"  they  said.  "Look  at  the  expense 
it  will  be  to  him  for  wood  if  he  happens 
to  spoil  a  panel" 

*' Spoil  a  panel,"  retorted  Madame 
Bochat  *'  Franz  is  not  that  sort.  He  is 
too  careful ;  besides,  he  has  a  real  'talent. 
You  will  see  how  he  will  succeed,  and 
doubtless  this  order  will  lead  on  to  another, 
and  he  will  reach  an  excellent  position — 
equal  to  that  he  has  abandoned— «nd  he 
will  be  raised  above  the  necessity  of  doing 
trivial  work  for  the  shops  in  Lausanne 
and  Montreux." 

The  forester,  too,  was  sanguine  about 
the  future  which  was  openfaig  before  his 
kinsman,  whUe  as  to  Franz,  he  worked 
hard  from  morning  till  night,  in  ecstasy 
at  the  opportunity  of  exercising  Us 
artistic  fancy  and  building  castles  in  the 
air,  as  the  groups  of  leaves  and  flowers 
gradually  emerged  under  his  skilful  touch 
horn  the  great  slabs  of  wood. 

''I  shall  give  Ang^le  a  far  handsomer 
<  corbeille '  than  I  ever  dreamt  of,"  he  told 
me;  "and  the  very  next  time  I  go  to 
Lausanne  I  will  buy  her  the  silver  buckle 
she  has  set  her  heart  on.  She  has  so  few 
pretty  things,  poor  child.  And  we  shall 
be  able  to  have  a  couple  of  cows,  perhaps, 
when  we  are  married,  instead  of  the  goat 
we  had  talked  of.  As  to  my  fhislish 
lessons,  Monsieur  Jean,  we  must  let  those 
rest,  for  what  with  giving  Monsieur  Eustace 
instruction  in  carving,  and  with  my  own 
work,  I  have  scarcely  time  to  eat  my  meals." 

But  Eustace's  enthusiasm  as  a  learner 
did  not  last  very  long.  Each  day  he  spent 
less  and  less  time  in  the  atelier.  He 
wanted  to  explore  the  forest  thoroughly, 
he  said,  and  besides,  he  saw  how  it 
hampered  Franz  to  have  him  pottering 
about 

« I  wish  he  did  not  think  that,"  Franz 
said  to  me.  ''  It  is  in  reality  a  pleasure  to 
teach  him.  He  knows  so  much  of  our 
mountains,  and  he  talks  to  me  of  them ; 
and  he  gives  me  no  trouble,  he  overcomes 
difficulties  ahnost  without  an  effort." 


"He  has  made  a  conquest  of  you, 
Franz,"  I  said  laughbig,  for  the  honest 
fellow  spol»  quite  entimslast^cally  of 
Eustace. 

*<  I  think  he  has,''  replied  Franz  gravely ; 
*' there  is  somethinff  about  him  which  I 
cannot  describe,  wnich  it  seems  to  me 
must  make  every  one  like  him ;  and  yet, 
Monsieur  Jean,"  here  Franz  hesitated, 
"  have  you  not  remarked — or  perhaps  you 
would  not  notice  it  as  I  do— AngMe  does 
not  seem  to  like  him." 

"Why  do  you  think  that,  Franz f*  I 
asked. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  lowering  his  voice, 
"  at  first  she  liked  him  well  enough.  She 
said  he  was  gayer  aud  more  friendly  than 
— ^than  you,  Monsieur  Jean.  But  now  it 
Is  quite  different  When  I  speak  of  him 
she  changes  the  subject,  and  when  he 
speaks  to  her — ever  so  courteously  as  his 
manner  is — ^she  only  shrugs  her  shoulders 
or  pouts.  Sometimes  I  nave  felt  quite 
ashamed  for  her,  but  if  I  mention  It  she 
will  not  hear  a  word.  For  myself,  I  find 
no  fault  in  him,  except  that  he  might 
stick  to  his  work — ^I  mean  to  carving — 
a  little  more." 

The  same  evening  when  supper-time 
came,  Eustacelhad  not  come  in.  Madame 
Bochat  grew  fidgety  for  the  chickens  she 
had  roasted,  and  like  many  another  careful 
housewife,  she  vented  her  incipient  irri- 
tation on  the  most  convenient  object 

"Haet  thou  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  stare  down  the  road,"  she  said  to 
AngMe,  who  stood  in  the  doorway.  "No 
one  ever  came  home  the  faster  for  bebig 
watched  for." 

"  Fm  not  watching  for  him,"  retorted  the 
girl,  wheeling  round.  "Why  do  you  say 
I  am  watching  for  him  f  " 

"  Hoity  tolty,"  cried  Madame  Bochat, 
not  sorry  for  the  diversion,  "mayn't  a 
body  speak  without  putting  you  into  a 
rage  % " 

Then,  to  my  surprise,  AngMe,  instead  of 
answering,  burst  into  tears. 

"For  shame  of  yourself,"  went  on 
Madame  Bochat^  "one  would  think  you 
were  a  baby  of  six  years  old,  instead  of 
a  woman  on  the  point  of  being  married. 
'Tis  a  mercy  Franz  has  the  temper  of  an 
angel" 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  my  marriage," 
blazed  forth  the  gbl  afresh;  "you  know 
you  would  be  only  too  glad  If  It  came  to 
nothing." 

I  felt  sadly  in  the  way  in  my  position  as 
spectator  of  a  famOy  quarrel.    Just  at  that 
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moment  Etutace  appearedi  full  of  apologies 
for  his  want  of  pnnctaality. 

"Go  and  bring  in  the  soup,  AngMe/' 
said  Madame  Eochat,  <'  and  tell  Franz  we 
are  going  to  tabla" 

''Why,  AngMe,"  cried  Eastace,  as  she 
went  across  3ie  r6om,  *'what  is  thisi 
yon  are  all  in  tears.  Have  yon  and  Franz 
had  a  quarrel  %    What  is  it  all  about  t '' 

"You  know  what  it  is  all  about/'  she 
said ;  "  why  do  you  ask  1 " 

Eustace  looked  from  one  to  another  with 
a  half  amused  smile. 

"  I  see,"  he  sdd,  as  Ang^le  went  into 
the  kitchen.  "  I  have  engrossed  too  much 
of  the  fianc6's  time  lately,  and  once  or 
twice  she  has  come  and  overheard  us 
talking  of  those  mountains  of  which  she 
is  so  jealous." 

"I  am  not  jealous  of  the  mountains," 
interrupted  Ang^le,  re-entering  from  the 
kitchen,  "  he  may  go  back  to  his  guides  if 
he  likes.    I  don't  care." 

She  looked  defiantly  at  Madame  Sochat 
as  she  spoke.  Eustace  laughed.  She 
turned  to  him  angrily  as  if  she  were  going 
to  say  something  further,  then  settins;  the 
soup  tureen  on  the  table,  she  rushed  out 
of  the  room,  and  we  saw  her  no  more  that 
evening. 

That  stormy  scene  seemed  to  have 
cleared  the  atmosphere;  the  foUowins 
evening  every  one  was  in  excellent  good 
humour,  and  Ang^e  was  quite  gentle  and 
meek. 

"I  have  made  my  peace  with  her," 
said  Eustace  to  me  as  we  smoked,  "  but  it 
was  not  a  very  easy  matter.  The  grudge 
was  rooted  deeper  than  I  thought" 

"  And  what  was  the  grudge  1"  I  asked. 

"Just  what  I  thought,  he  replied 
carelessly. 

The  next  day^  was  Sunday.  Eustace 
announced  his  intention  of  going  to  service 
at  the  forest  church  at  Montherond,  and  I 
went  and  stretched  myself  with  a  book 
under  the  great  beech-tree  in  front  of  the 
house.  Presently  I  saw  Madame  Sochat 
coming  toward  me,  a  look  of  embarrass- 
ment on  her  face. 

"Monsieur  Jean,"  she  began,  "I  can 
speak  to  you  with  more  ease  than  I  can  to 
your  cousin,  and  what  I  have  to  say  is  a 
utde  difficnli    We  know  how  rich  and 

Sineroua  he  is,  but  still  I  would  rather  he 
d  not  make  such  costly  presents  to  any 
one  of  our  household.  I  have  just  seen 
Ang^le  on  her  way.  to  church,  she  had  on 
a  bisautiful  silver  buckle.  I  asked  her 
how  she  came  by  it,  for  I  know  Franz  had 


not  yet  bought  the  one  he  spoke  of.  At 
first  she  woidd  not  say,  but  at  last  she  told 
me  that  Monsieur  Eustace  had  given  it  to 
her.  I  felt  very  much  surprised..  I  do 
not  think  she  should  accept  such  a 
beautiful  present  from  any  one  but  Franz. 
I  do  not  mean,"  she  went  on  dubiously, 
"that  I  think  Monsieur  Eustace  meant 
anything;  but,  Monsieur  Jean,  if  you  could 
explain  to  him  that  we  have  other  ways 
here  in  the  forest,  perhaps  he  would  not 
do  such  a  thing  again." 

"  You  are  qmte  rights  madame,"  I  said. 
"  I  will  do  as  you  wish  me." 

But  when  I  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Eustace  he  only  laughed. 

"Why,  that  was  my  peace-ofifering,"  he 
said,  "and  the  little  goose  was  so  proud 
of  it  she  was  obliged  to  parade  it  on  the 
very  first  opportunity." 

Somehow  or  other  he  made  it  all 
right  with  Madame  Eochat,  so  that  her 
scruples  vanished,  or  at  least  she  did  not 
mention  them  again.  As  to  Franz,  he  was 
almost,  as  proud  of  the  buckle  as  Ang^le 
herself. 

"  I  shall  get  her  a  chain  to  wear  with 
it,"  he  sidd,  "  and  we  will  call  the  buckle 
Monsieur  Eustace's  '  cadeau  de  noces.' " 

In  the  course  of  that  week  I  left  La 
Gaulette.  The  leave-takinff  was  very 
a£fectionate  all  round.  Madame  Eochat 
asked  my  permission  to  embrace  me.  I 
had  remhided  her  so  often  of  her  absent 
son,  die  said.  The  forester  gave  me  a 
handshake  which  I  felt  for  hau  an  hour 
afterwards. 

"  You  will  come  and  see  us  again  some 
day.  Monsieur  Jean,"  he  said;  "remember 
we  have  not  yet  shown  you  the  Tour  de 
la  Eeine  Berthe." 

"  Some  day,"  repeated  Franz,  who  was 
waiting  to  accompany  me  to  Ae  diligence. 
"Why,  Monsieifir  Jean  has  promised  to 
"rait  us — AngMe  and  me — ^next  summer 
without  fail.  Have  you  not.  Monsieur 
Jeant" 

Yes,  I  said,  I  had  promised,  and  I 
should  look  forward  to  my  visit  with 
pleasure.  Then  I  made  a  little  speech 
chieflv  for  Angdle's  benefit,  hoping  they 
would  be  very  happy.  She  lowered  her 
eyes,  and  made  no  response. 

"  Hast  thou  nothing  to  say  to  monsieur 
for  all  his  good  wishes  t "  said  tiie  forester. 

Still  she  did  not  speak. 

"Monsieur  Jean  understands,"  said 
Franz  gaily;  and  all  the  way  through  the 
forest  he  talked  of  the  happiness  that  was 
in  store  for  them  both;  it  would  be  so  good 
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for  her,  he  said,  to  be  happy  after  her  hard 
girlhood. 

At  the  Cfa&Iet  k  Gobet  he  left  m9.  The 
dDigence  was  not  yet  dae,  and  time  was 
precious  to  him.  I  sat  down  on  the  bench 
ontside  the  quaint  old  inn,  and  watched 
him  disappear  among  the  dark  pines.  Two 
peasant  women  met  him,  greeted  him,  and 
then  came  on  and  sat  down  beside  me. 
They  were  talkbg  volably,  and  I  heard 
Franz's  name  mentioned  severid  times — 
then  Ang^Ws.    I  began  to  listen. 

"I  tell  thee,''  said  the  one  Tehemently, 
**  that  she  doesn'c  care  a  rap  for  him.  All 
she  wants  is  to  marry  and  get  away  from 
her  stepmother.'' 

*'  Nonsense,"  replied  her  companion,  "  I 
don't  believe  it.  Half  the  girls  aboat  lost 
their  hearts  to  him  when  ne  came  here. 
She's  got  the  finest  lover  in  the  Jorat ;  of 
coarse  she  cares  for  him,  'ds  only  natural" 
"  I  tell  thee,"  persisted  the  other,  '<  that 
she  jilted  her  cousin  Jacques  M^ris  for 
Lehmann,  and  she'll  jUt  Lehmann  if  any 
one  better  comes  by." 

'*  Bat  no  one  better  will  come  by." 
The  firat  speaker  nodded  her  head  and 
looked  wise. 

"I 'could  tell  thee  thbgs,"  she  said; 
« things  I've  seen  lately.  I've  half  a  mind 
to  speak  to  Lehmann  mjselt" 

<'Thou  hadst  better  mind  thy  own 
business,"  said  the  other  woman.  ''  Why 
shouldst  ihou  spoil  the  girl's  chance  in 
life?" 

*<  She'll  spoil  it  herself  if  she  doesn't 
mind.  I  know  my  own  know.  Ah,  there 
comes  the  diligence.  Men  Dleu  1  what  a 
dust" 

Little  as  I  cared  for  Aug^le  M6ria,  I  fell^ 
glad  to  think  that  her  lover  trusted  her 
and  had  faith  in  the  germ  of  good  in 
her. 

After  my  return  to  London  I  heard  from 
Franz  once  or  twice.  Monsieur  Eustace, 
he  told  me,  had  left  them  for  the  Tyrol 
after  a  stay  of  two  months.  The  carving 
was  finished  and  despatched  to  London. 
He  was  well  pleased  with  it  himself,  so 
were  many  others  who  had  seen  it. 
Monsieur  Eustace  had  scarcely  carved  at 
all  after  I  went.  I  must  tell  him  par- 
ticularly what  I  thought  of  the  panel  with 


the  peacock's  feathers  on — that  had  been 
the  most  trouble. 

Then  our  correspondence  broke  down. 
I  had  plenty  to  think  of  at  home.  Eustace 
Ferrier  went  down  to  Shropshire  for  the 
shooting,  and  then  again  for  the  Christmjus 
balls,  and  each  time  I  ^heard  that  he  had 
been  a  constant  visitor  at  my  mother's 
house. 

"I  think  Rachel  is  fretting  a  little  about 
something,"  my  mother  wrote  to  me,  ''  bat 
she  is  not  very  communicative  just  now.** 
In  the  following  sentence  she  told  me  that 
Eustace  Ferrier  had  gone  to  Nice  for  the 
rest  of  the  winter. 

The  next  I  heard  of  my  cousin  was  that 
he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  an 
American  heiress  whom  he  had  met  at 
Monte  Carlo. 

*'I  detest  American  girls,"  said  my 
mother.     '*  I  know  she  has  hooked  him 
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CHAPTER  XXX, 
It  was  &  day  in  Jdnaair,  the  day  before 
Miss  Latimet'a  ball,  and  the  great  irest 
gallery  at  Bryana  Court,  which  her  grand- 
father had  bollt  for  each  occasions,  was 
already  decorated  in  an  old-faibioned  and 
ChiiBtmas-like  atyle.  She  had  asked  every- 
body, "wlihont  respect  to  persons,"  as 
Mrs.  Arch  expressed  It,  meaning  that 
many  people  were  included  who  had  no 
claim  to  belong  to  the  speoiei  "County." 
Mrs.  Arch  did  not  quite  approve  of  chls, 
nor.  Indeed,  did  Miss  Fanny  Latimer,  who 
feared  that  the  result  might  be  awkward. 
Bat  servants  and  relations  had  alike  to 
tmdarstand  that  In  this  matter  Porphyria 
meant  to  have  her  own  way ;  and  the 
B«ctor  comforted  Fanny,  BBsuring  her  that 
people  would  know  how  to  behave. 

Almost  everybody  in  the  whole  neigb- 
bonrbood  had  accepted  the  invitation. 
They  were  all  Interested  in  the  young 
mistresa  of  Brjans,  if  they  did  not  all 
agree  in  liking  bar,  and  those  who  had 
not  already  seen  her  future  husband  were 
carious  about  him.  Ha  was  comiog  down 
that  evening  with  his  family.  Some  of 
his  Mends,  aa  well  as  some  old  friends  of 
the  Latimera',  were  coming  early  the  next 
day. 

The  weather  was  as  wintry  as  possible. 
Snow,  which  fell  about  Christmas-time, 
had  been  followed  by  a  hard  frost,  and 
the  scene  in  that  high,  bleak  country  was 
arctic.  The  poods  and  the  little  river  were 
all  blocks  of  ice;  the  walls  and  bedgei 
were  buried  in  great  wreaths  and  drifts  of 
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snow.  At  first  it  had  seemed  as  if  some 
of  the  roads  most  be  impassable,  bnt  people 
had  soon  adapted  themselves  to  cironm- 
stances  and  oonqaarad  obstacles,  as  they 
always  do ;  and  there  was  now  little  fear 
that  any  gaeata  would  fail  to  make  their 
way  to  Bryans. 

Poppy  had  called  her  annt  and  Kr. 
Cuntlllon  from  their  snug  and  delightful 
talk  by  the  drawing-room  fire  to  see  the 
ball-room,  on  which  Airs.  Arch  and  all  the 
men  and  midds  had  been  busy  for  the  last 
day  or  two.  It  was  a  kind  of  annexe  to 
the  honae,  hardly  visible  from  the  front, 
but  bnilt  in  the  same  character,  with  long, 
stiff  lioes  of  windows.  A  broad  passage 
led  to  it  from  the  left  of  the  entrance 
hall,  passing  by  the  dining-room,  which 
had  itself  a  door  into  the  long,  low  room, 
a  kind  of  hall,  sapported  on  pillars, 
which  was  the  lower  storey  of  the  annexe. 
Heia  and  in  the  dining-room  supper  was 
to  be  laid.  A  staircase,  short  and  broad, 
led  to  the  dancing-room,  now  gay  with 
plants  and  evergreens,  warm  with  large 
fires,  and  only  waiting  as  it  seamed  for 
the  low  gallery  to  be  filled  with  musicians 
and  the  long  expanse  of  sbloiDg  floor  to 
be  covered  with  dancers. 

"  M/  dear,  yon  ought  to  give  a  ball 
Bvary  week,"  said  Mr.  Cantillon.  'This 
ia  inspiring:  What  a  flitor  I  I  feel  as  if 
I  oonld  dance  myself.  Mrs.  Arch,  you 
look  as  if  yon  thought  I  could." 

"  I'm  sure  yon  could,  sir,  and  I  hope 
you  will,"  BEiid  the  honsekeeper,  who  was 
walcing  by  the  door  to  hear  ber  work 
adm&ed. 

The  Rector  walked  jiantlly  along  the 
room,  gently  whistling  a  tana  Fanny 
paid  Mrs.  Arch  a  string  of  smiling  com- 
pliments, while  Poppy  crossed  over  to  one 
of  the  t^  windows,  and  stood  looking  oat 
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oyer  the  anowy  garden  and  the  leaflesa 
lines  of  trees  which  led  away  to  the  park. 
A  red  glimmer  of  Bonset  was  beginning  to 
shine  in  the  west,  giving  some  Itfe  to  the 
dreary  landscape.  Bat  in  a  moment,  as 
she  looked,  it  was  blotted  out  by  a  heavy 
cloud,  and  softly,  slowly,  great  flakes  of 
snow  began  to  float  to  the  earth. 

*'  Here  is  the  snow  again  1  **  she  said. 

"  Ah  1  we  are  not  oat  of  the  wood  yet," 
said  the  Rector. 

Coming  ap  to  Poppy,  he  could  not  fail 
to  notice  a  certain  wiatfolness,  almost  a 
certain  worry,  which  clouded  her  fair  face, 
and  suggested  that  even  such  a  lot  as  hers 
had  its  imperfections.  And  yet  what 
could  they  be!  Bich,  happy,  in  perfect 
healtii — not  really  knowing  the  meaning  of 
pain  or  disappointment,  or  even  anxiety. 

«  Are  you  thinking  of  Arthur's  journey ) 
He  will  be  well  wrapped  up,''  said  tiie 
Eector. 

She  turned  round  and  smiled  at  him ;  a 
sweet  smile  which  seemed  to  him,  some- 
how, to  date  from  the  old  days  when 
Arthur  Nngent's  name  was  not  familiar. 
Certainly  Love  brings  his  own  shadows; 
and  it  seemed  to  her  old  friend  that 
Poppy's  girlish  gladness  had  been  left 
behind  in  more  siDgle-hearted  days. 

'*I  know  he  will,"  she  said.  *' Don't 
be  too  much  surprised,  but  I  was  not 
thinking  of  him  just  then,  or  of  the  snow. 
I  was  thinking  of  Maggie.  I  shaU  be 
so  very,  very  sorry  if  she  can't  come  to- 
morrow." 

'<  So  will  she,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the 
Rector  gravely.  "But  if  she  feels  that 
she  cannot  leave  Mr.  Farrant,  nobody 
ought  to  say  much.  But  I  can  take  a 
message  for  you  on  my  way  home." 

<'  You  are  not  going  home.  Not  at  all, 
if  the  snow  comes  on.  What  is  this — a 
visitor ) " 

A  footman  came  in  and  announced 
«« Mr.  Geoffrey  Thome." 

"  He  has  come  from  Maggie,  no  doubt," 
said  Poppy  to  Mr.  Cantillon.  <*Aunt 
Fanny,  will  you  two  stay  here  while  I  go 
and  talk  to  him )  " 

*'  Yes,  dear,  that  will  be  charming,"  said 
Miss  Fanny  Latimer,  in  whose  small 
person  all  the  brightness  of  life  seemed 
now  to  be  incarnated,  and  who  had  just 
sent  Mrs.  Arch  away  with  beaming  smiie& 
*'And  if  we  only  had  some  music — or 
even  without  it — Henry,  I  declare  you  will 
have  to  dance  with  me  to-morrow." 

"  My  dear,  I  would  do  anything  else  to 
please  you.    Dance  yourself,  I  won't  be 


jealous.  How  I  wish  all  these  weddings 
were  over!  I  suppose  Poppy  will  not 
think  it  necessary  to  worry  herself  aboat 
that  girl  after  she  is  married." 

"You  ppeak  very  slightingly  of  'all 
these  weddings.'  May  I  ask  if  you  indude 
mine ! " 

*'  Yes,  I  do  include  yours." 

In  the  meantime  Poppy  had  left  these 
two  happy  l^lovers,  and  had  gone  to  the 
drawing-room  to  see  Geoffrey  Thome.  It 
was  a  long  time  since  he  had  been  to  the 
Court.  He  had,  in  fact,  though  in  no 
mde  way,  tried  all  the  wmter  to  avoid 
her,  and  when  he  met  her  sometimes  at 
Church  Comer  or  in  the  road,  his  manner 
had  always  been  quiet  and  dry.  Even 
she  could  not  flatter  herself  that  there  was 
any  romance  to  be  seen  in  the  much- 
desired  engagement ;  and  the  thought  of 
Geoffrey  had  become  slightly  unpleasant  to 
her.  She  could  not  fail  to  see  that  he  was 
a  diffeient  man  from  her  old  friend  of 
younger  days  or  of  Herzheim.  With  all 
her  unconsciousness,  which  had  been  real, 
some  instinct  hindered  her  from  thinking 
of  him  much,  or  asking  herself  many 
questions  about  him.  It  was  plain  that 
Maggie  trusted  him,  and  that  seemed 
well. 

Her  grandfather  had  had  a  slight  stroke 
on  Christmas  Eve,  and  had  lain  in  bed  ever 
since.  Geoffrey,  Poppy  knew^  had  been 
constantly  there,  and  had  done  much  for 
the  old  man,  who  was  always,  however, 
calling  for  Maggie  if  she  happened  to  be 
out  of  the  room.  No  nurse  or  servant 
could  manage  him  at  aU.  Poppy  had 
done  what  she  could  for  her  friend,  but  it 
was  llttie — so  little  that  it  grieved  her.  A 
strange  shyness  had  grown  up  in  Maggie ; 
she  was  more  changed  even  than  Gkoffrey. 
Their  friend  and  liege  lady  felt  their  cold- 
ness and  distance  in  a  way  in  which  she 
could  not  have  believed,  and  which  she 
would  certainly  never  confess.  She  had 
time  to  realise  it  completely  during  those 
winter  weeks,  from  Arthur's  departure  in 
December  to  this^day  in  January  when 
she  hoped  for  his  return.  It  was  only 
the  reflected  happiness  of  her  aunt  and  the 
dear  Sector  which  gave  Poppy  a  happy 
Christmas.  Otherwise  she  was  rather  lonely, 
foolishly  so,  in  spite  of  Arthur's  letters, 
and  unreasonably  sad. 

She  had  been  through  the  snow  to  see 
Maggie  the  day  before,  and  the  girl  had 
told  her  with  a  sort  of  affected  careless- 
ness that  she  would  not  be  able  to  come 
to  the  dance;  her  grandfather  was  worse, 
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she  thongbt,  at  any  rate  he  was  much  more 
re&tlesBy  and  certainly  coold  not  be  left 
alone.  Poppy  had  very  heartily  expressed 
her  disappohitment.  Maggie  stared  oat  of 
the  window,  and  said  she  was  very  sorry. 
Poppy  knew  her  well  enough  to  be  sore 
that  she  really  was  sorry,  though  not 
understanding  why  she  should  try  to  look 
indifferent  But  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
not  much  to  say.  Perhaps  Poppy  had 
never  before  so  keenly  felt  the  change  in 
her  friend. 

*'  Sit  down  and  tell  me  about  Maggie/' 
she  said  to  Geoffrey  in  most  gentle,  natural 
tones.     *'  How  is  Mr.  Farrant  to-day ! " 

Geoffrey  said  there  was  not  much 
change. 

<*She  sent  me,"  he  said,  'Ho  tell  you 
that  she  hopes  to  come  to-morrow,  after 
all.    He  has  no  objection." 

Poppy  felt  somehow  a  little  more  sur- 
prise than  she  showed. 

**  I  am  very  glad,"  she  said.  "  Who  is 
going  to  stay  with  him  I " 

''  I  am,  if  you  must  know,"  said  Geof- 
frey with  a  slight  smfle. 

'*  You  1  **  said  Poppy,  astonished.  ''  That 
is  very  kind  of  you,"  she  added  after  a 
moment.  ''But — I'm  afraid'  she  won't 
enjoy  it  very  much." 

She  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  would  gladly  have  returned  to  the 
easy  manner  of  the  old  days ;  but  then  it 
seemed  also  that  Geo£Erey  had  no  intention 
of  letting  her  throw  a  friendly  bridge  over 
the  gulf  between  them — the  sad  gulf  which 
his  knowledge  of  Arthur  Nugent's  treason 
deepened  and  widened,  to  his  mind,  im- 
measurably. He  could  only  be  stiff  and 
cold  with  her.  He  could  hardly  even 
accept  her  most  ordinary  civility,  and  was 
glad — or  thought  he  was — that  Maggie 
should  supply  him  with  a  good  excuse  for 
keeping  away  from  her  dance.  He  would 
not  have  come  to  her  to-day  unless  Maggie 
had  insisted.  And  all  the  time,  as  he  sat 
looking  down  at  his  hat  and  stick,  with  the 
air  of  as  dull  and  stupid  a  country  lout  as 
had  ever  entered  that  room,  her  presence 
made  an  atmosphere  round  him  which 
drew  him  to  fall  at  her  feet  and  tell  her 
the  whole  truth  without  regard  to  any 
consequences.  At  one  moment  the  im- 
pulse was  almost  too  strong,  and  Poppy, 
with  her  fair  face,  her  k&d  heart,  her 
sweet,  unseeing  eyes,  was  near  the  edge  of 
a  scene  which  woidd  have  taught  her  much 
of  a  man's  nature  and  the  possibilities  of 
life  that  lie  just  outside  ordinary  civili- 
sation.   But^this  last  protecting  power — 


for  good  or  evil,  one  hardly  knows  which 
in  some  cases— joined  to  his  own  strength 
of  self-conquest,  kept  Geoffrey  effectually 
from  '*  making  a  fool  of  himseU." 

She,  meanwhile,  began  to  wonder  pain- 
fully whether  he  was  happy  idth  Maggie 
— whether  that  engagement,  for  which  Sxe 
did  not  feel  altogetner  responsible,  much  as 
she  had  wished  for  it^  had  been  a  xdstake. 
Most  certainly  there  must  be  some  reason 
for  his  grave  and  gloomy  looks.  She  coidd 
almost  have  asked  him ;  and  wondered  a 
littie  at  some  power  witiiin  herself,  which 
absoli^y  refused  to  give  utterance  to  any 
word  of  tiie  kind. 

She  kept  up  a  rather  disjointed  conver- 
sation, while  his  dulness  weighed  upon 
her  more  and  more,  till  at  last  the  gentie 
and  generous  Poppy,  feeling  thoroughly 
uncomfortable,  began  to  be  anery  with  her 
old  friend;  and  yet  not  quite  knowing 
why. 

PresenUy  she  got  up,  walked  to  the  fire, 
and  stood  leaning  over  it  for  a  minute.  He, 
under  his  eyelashes,  watched  her  uncon- 
scious grace,  the  bend  of  her  noble  head, 
so  beautifully  set  on,  and  was  aware,  help- 
lessly, of  a  certain  perplexity  about  her 
mouth,  the  shadow  of  a  frown  upon  her 
brow«  He  thought  he  was  boring  her ;  no 
wonder ;  and  she  was  probably  expecting 
Captain  Nugent. 

''(rOod-bye,  Miss  Latimer,"  he  said, 
standing  still  a  little  way  off 

Something  in  his  voice  touched  Poppy's 
heart  "  \ 

''Must  you  go!"  she  said.  "I  am 
sorry  you  are  not  coming  to-morrow,  but 
you  are  very  kind  to  Maggie,  and  I  should 
have  been  so  disappointed  not  to  have  her. 
Please  tell  her  to  come  early,  and — woidd 
you  like  to  see  my  aunt  and  Mr.  CantUlon! 
I  left  them  in  the  dancing-room.  It  looks 
very  pretty,  and  you  understand  decora- 
tion.   Shall  we  go  and  look  at  it ! " 

"  Thank  you.  As  you  like,"  murmured 
Geoffrey. 

He  wondered  at  himself,  and  felt 
ashamed  of  his  own  weakness.  This  was 
veiy  far  from  beins  the  self-conquest  on 
which  he  had  prided  himself.  Was  it  to  be 
always  sof  When  would  the  day  come 
for  him  to  look  at  Miss  Latimer  and  touch 
her  hand  without  this  foolish  overturn  of 
his  whole  being!  He  had  fancied  a  heroic, 
self-forgetting  kind  of  love,  a  love  which 
was  to  have  no  object  but  her  happiness, 
and  therefore  might  last  for  a  lifetime,  for 
eternity,  whether  he  and  she  were 
married  or  single.    Sometimes,  as  on  this 
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uifortiiDate  afternoon,  he  doubted  whether 
he  was  strong  enough  for  it. 

He  followed  her  meekly  out  of  the 
room;  but  he  did  not  want  to  see  the 
ball-room  —  he  hated  the  ball-room  — 
and  in  this  unhappy  frame  of  mind 
he  feared  to  meet  the  friendly  eyes  of 
Mi.  Oantillon,  who  knew  all.  As  they 
crossed  the  hall  he  glanced  out  of  the 
window  with  its  deep  red  curtains  into '  a 
cold  world  of  fast-falling  snow. 

*'I  think  I  must  say  good-bye/'  he 
said,  ^'  if  you  will  forgive  me.  I  must  go 
back." 

''Does  Maggie  want  yout"  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand. 

She  did  not  at  all  press  him  to  stay. 
Why,  indeed,  should  she!  He  had  no- 
thing to  say,  and  it  was  only  to  relieve 
bim  and  herself  of  an  evident  burden  that 
she  had  proposed  to  take  him  to  the 
others.  But  she  was  sorry  for  him,  though 
she  did  not  understand  him.  The  blindest 
person  could  not  help  seeing  that  he 
looked  pale  and  thin,  as  well  as  unhappy. 

''  You  are  weU,  Mr.  Thome ! "  she  said, 
as  their  hands  touched. 

She  did  not  know  why  the  words  came 
with  a  little  e£fort ;  they  would  have  been 
so  natural  a  few  months  ago.  And  she 
could  not  imagine  why,  to  her  great 
atmoyanccy  she  felt  herself  suddenly 
flashing  a  little.  At  the  same  moment, 
and  consciously  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life — for  at  Herzheim,  both  in  her  human 
and  spiritual  nature,  she  had  not  been 
more  than  a  grown-up  child — she  met 
GkoflPrey's  adoring  eyes.  In  spite  of  him- 
self, his  whole  heart  and  soul  spoke  in 
them,  and  with  a  passion  which  was 
absolutely  strange  to  her.  Bat  no  living 
woman,  not  even  a  woman  like  Poppy, 
without  much  more  than  one  idea,  could 
fail  to  understand  it. 

For  an  instant  her  truth-telling  face 
expressed  astonishment.  Then,  as  poor 
Geoffrey,  beaten  again,  foiled  in  bis  strong 
resolution,  knowing  that  he  had  spoiled 
for  ever  any  shade  of  happiness  he  had, 
turned  red  with  shame  and  despair,  her 
colour  faded  as  quickly  as  it  bad  risen,  her 
eyelids  with  the  thick  brown  lashes 
drooped  a  little  haughtily,  and  she  had 
turned  away  even  before  his  hurried  hand 
was  on  the  door. 

He  did  not  answer  her  question,  and 
she  had  forgotten  it.  But  as  he  opened 
the  door,  facing  a  sudden  ttorm  of  snow, 
he  knew  that  she  was  still  standing  there, 
and  heard  her  voice  saying  in  its  usual 


even  tones,  and  yet — or  was  it  his  fancy ! — 
with  a  new,  inevitable  touch  of  coldness  : 
'^Qood-bye.  Give  my  love  to  Maggie  and 
tell  her  I  am  very  glad." 

He  walked  away  straight  down  tlie 
avenue  with  the  snow  driving  in  his  face, 
and  Maggie,  if  she  had  been  impatient  for 
liis  return,  might  have  waited  long 
enough,  for  he  went  tramping  on  for 
hours  through  the  white  and  lonely  lanes, 
till  twilight  fell,  and  a  pale  glimmering 
darkness,  on  that  dreary  winter,  afternoon. 
He  had  soon  come  to  his  senses,  but  only 
with  bitter  regrets  and  reproaches.  Foo^ 
and  worse  than  fooll  He  had  lost  her 
friendship,  the  only  thing,  after  all,  that 
made  life  at  Bryans  endurable.  An  hour 
before  the  poor  wretch  had  thought  dif- 
ferently. He  had  felt  that  this  friend- 
ship, unselfish  on  his  side,  unconscious  on 
hers,  was  nothing  but  a  long-drawn  agony, 
and  that  anything  which  altered  the  state 
of  things  would  be  welcoma  Now  he 
knew  that  it  had  been  the  bread  he  lived 
on. 

"I  cannot  go  on  living  here!''  he 
thought,  and  then  came  all  the  remem- 
brance of  the  heavy  chains  with  which  he 
had  bound  himself. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  fight.  But  Geoffrey, 
in  spite  of  his  weakness,  was  a  brave  man, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  snowy  walk  he  went 
back  to  Maggie,  jast  the  same,  flashed 
with  the  cold,  his  eyes  bright  with  an 
excitement  which  needed  no  explanation 
but  the  weather.  She  heard  him  stamp- 
ing his  feet  and  shaking  his  coat  in  the 
hfd),  and  came  creeping  down  the  stairs, 
looking  at  him  rather  oddly  over  the 
banisters. 

*' Geoffrey,  is  that  yout  Did  yon  see 
her ! "  she  murmured  in  her  softest  tones. 

It  occurred  to  (Geoffrey  that  he  had 
gone  out  for  half  an  hour,  and  had  been 
away  three  hours  and  more.  This  seemed 
to  want  an  explanation,  but  he  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  And  somehow  it  was 
plain  that  Maggie  expected  nothing. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  His  voice  sounded 
strange  to  himself,  but  not,  apparently,  to 
Mafifgie. 

Her  cheeks  and  eyes  were  as  bright  as 
his  own.  One  would  not  have  thought 
that  she  had  spent  a  long  afternoon  watch- 
ing by  a  sick  bed. 

"Wellt"  she  said,  and  she  came  down 
into  the  light,  standing  near  him,  and 
looking  expectantly.  **  What  did  she  say  t 
la  it  settled !  Did  you  see  any  one  else, 
Geoffrey  1 " 
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"  Noy  nobody  else.  Mibb  Latimer  asked 
me  to  go  and  look  at  the  dancing-room, 
and  Bhe  said  her  aant  and  Mr.  CantiUon 
were  there.    Bat  I  didn't  ga" 

"Did  you  expect  to  catch  them  waltzing! 
Dear  old  sillies  1 "  said  Maggie  with  a 
little  langh.  **And  what  did  Poppy 
say  1 " 

''She  said  she  was  very  glad,  and  that 
you  were  to  go  early." 

"Ton  are  a  brick,  GeoflPreyl  And 
then- — » 

"  Then  I— I  wasn't  there  all  the  time, 
yon  know.  I  took  a  little  walk.  How  is 
he  now ! " 

*<  Oh,  very  fretfal.    He  has  been  in  a 

horrid  temper  all  the    time.      He   does 

nothing   but   complain,    and    say    he   is 

neglected.    You  know  he  isn't    I  can't 

sit  there  all  day,  can  1 1    Sarah  is  in  the 

next  room  with  the  door  open.    She  can 

run  at  the  least  sound,  and  she  coold  sit 

beside  him,  only  you  see  he  can't  bear 

the  sight  of  her.     It's  hard  on  me,  isn't 

itt     Geoffrey,  my  dress  is  come  home. 

Would  you  like  to  sele  it  t " 

'*  Not  now,''  he  said. 

He  seldom  disappointed  her ;  and  even 

then,  unhappy  as  he  was,  his  heart  softened 

to  the  child-like  face,  the  young,  impatient 

nature  and  attractive  ways.   Poor  Maggie  1 

she,  too,  had  her  troubles.     He  thought, 

with  a  kind  of  stony  indifference,  that  she 

would  probably  dance  with  Captain  Nugent 

to-morrow  night  —  once,  certainly  —  the 

young  man  might  not  venture  on  more. 

lb  was  a  pity,  but  he  could  not  help  it.    A 

more  helpless  fool  than  himself,  he  thought 

bitterly,  could  hardly  be  placed  in  a  more 

difficult  situation. 

«Look  here,  Maggie,"  he  said,  "to- 
morrow I  shall  see  your  new  frock  with  you 
in  it,  and  then  I  shall  understand  better, 
you  know.  Now,  shall  I  go  and  sit  with 
your  grandfather  for  a  time  f  " 

She  came  up  to  him  and  took  hold  of 
his  coat 

"  No,  yon  shan't,  thanks.  He  will  do 
nothing  but  complain  of  me.  To-morrow 
he  will  have  forgotten  what  a  bad  girl  I 
am.  It  only  excites  him.  No,  you  are 
perfectly  wet — soaked  through.  I  shall 
give  you  some  hot  tea,  with  brandy  in  it, 
and  send  you  straight  home.  Silly  fellow  1 
what  an  aiternoon  to  go  out  walking." 

But  Geoffrey  would  have  no  tea.  He 
said  he  wanted  nothing.  If  he  could  be 
of  no  use  he  would  go  home  at  once ;  and 
he  took  up  his  hat  again.  Maggie  was 
curiously  affectionate,  and  looked  wonder- 
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fully  pretty,  even  to  his  preoccupied  eyes. 
Sbanding  close  to  him,  she  laid  her  flushed 
cheek  against  his  wet  shoulder. 
'*Dear,  kind  old  fellow,"  she  whispered. 
There  were  moments  when  Maggie  was 
irresistible.  G:eoffrey  stooped  to  Idas  her, 
hardly  conscious,  in  the  dim  half-light, 
that  trouble  and  excitement  were  shining 
in  her  eyes.  Bat  she  drew  herself  quickly 
away. 

"  No,  you  are  really  too  wet.  Go  home 
at  once,  or  Lucy  will  never  forgive  me,  and 
come  again  early  to-morrow." 

He  went  without  further  delay.  She 
walked  back  along  the  hall  after  watching 
him  disappear  in  the  darkness,  pressiugher 
two  hands  to  her  cheeks  that  burned  like 
fire. 

'< Bless  him!"  she  sighed  to  herself. 
*'  One  can't  always  be  go(^,  can  one  t  And 
grandfather  might  have  put  something  into 
his  head.  To-morrow !  Arthur,  Arthur  1 " 
Very  softly  she  began  to  hum  a  little 
waltz  tune,  and  danced  lightly  a  few  steps 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Even  in  that 
silent  old  house  nobody  heard  her. 

Not  long  before  Geoffrey  reached  Ohurch 
Oorner,  Poppy  Latimer,  passing  again 
through  her  hall  with  a  distracted  mind, 
was  startled  by  the  sight  of  a  tall  figure, 
white  with  snow,  stepping  quietly  in  from 
the  wintry  world  outside. 
"  Arthur  1  Is  it  you  1 " 
She  was  in  his  arms  before  she  thought 
of  any  reproaches,  but  they  were  not  long 
in  comiug.  Arthur  defended  himself 
laughingly.  Why  should  not  he  come  by 
an  earlier  train  than  the  others  1  Who 
had  a  better  right  to  arrive  when  he  liked  t 
And  why  shouldn't  he  walk  from  the 
station  t    Much  less  likely  to  catch  cold. 

Poppy  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
say  much;  she  always  left  that  kind  of 
thing  to  his  mother.  She  hardly  heard 
his  assurances  that  the  snow  was  nothing ; 
the  roads  were  trodden — ^trahis  late,  to  be 
sure,  and  no  wonder.  She  only  felt  that 
worries  about  other  people  did  not  matter 
much,  after  all,  as  long  as  she  had  Arthur 
— as  long  as  his  loving  impatience  to  see 
her  would  not  let  him  wait  for  the  other 
people's  train. 


WINTER  SKETCHES  IN   NORWAY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 

When  we  had  sledged  for  five  days,  the 
sledge  bells  had  become  so  familiar  to  us 
that  we  missed  them  as  soon  as  we  entered 
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a  houae.  They  kept  on  ringiDg  in  a 
phantom  manner  in  our  ears;  but  we 
craved  for  the  real  thing.  I  can  still  hear 
them,  and  while  I  hear  them  I  see  the  pro- 
cession of  monntains  and  dark  forests,  and 
stumpy,  quaint  little  log-houses — some  with 
red  faces — with  the  snow  deep  on  their 
roofs,  of  rivers  far  down  on  the  steep  side  of 
the  road,  silent  and  white  save  where  they 
dropped  from  one  level  to  another,  and  a 
drapery  of  green  icicles  marked  the  frozen 
cascade. 

We  were  struck  by  the  magpies  in  the 
villages  as  we  neared  the  railway  to 
Christiania.  A  dozen  of  them  might  be 
seen  carrying  their  tuls  jauntily  on  a 
single  house-top,  and  we  sledged  into  the 
midst  of  a  meeting  of  about  twenty  of 
them  one  day.  If  no  other  sound  was 
audible  in  the  quiet  village,  the  animated 
vocabulary  of  the  magpies  declared  itself. 
The  Norwegians  would  think  but  poorly  of 
the  stranger  who  tried  to  molest  these 
birds.  We  in  England  have  rather  a 
prejudice  against  magpies ;  but  in  Norway 
it  is  just  the  opposite,  and  the  farmer  upon 
whose  premises  half-a-dozen  couples  take 
up  their  abode,  rubs  his  hands  and  antici- 
pates good  luck  during  the  year. 

Had  we  but  property  understood  the 
extent  of  the  superstition  still  extant  in 
the  minds  of  the  Northmen,  we  might  have 
induced  one  or  two  of  our  guides  to  .un- 
bosom themselves  to  us  about  their  super- 
natural experiences.  There  was  one  man 
whom  we  took  with  us  in  the  dead  of 
night  for  a  fifteen-mile  stage,  who  could, 
I  feel  sure,  have  unfolded  a  tale  or  two  of 
imaginary  horrors  and  disaster  if  so  he  had 
been  minded. 

While  we  were  going  along  with  this 
man,  we  heard  a  mysterious  sound  like  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  of  a  great  forest  of 

"What  is  it)"  I  asked  of  my  man. 
But  for  reply  he  did  naught  except  snatch 
the  reins  from  my  hands  and  encourage 
the  pony  to  its  briskest  pace.  We  galloped 
furiously  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour — ^luckUy 
the  snow  had  here  been  controlled  by  a 
snow-plough ;  then  the  man  gave  me  the 
reins  again,  and,  with  an  incoherent  mut- 
tering, leaned  back  as  if  he  were  relieved. 

The  strange  noise  had  gone  from  us  in 
the  meantime. 

It  now  occurs  to  me  that  we  were 
favoured,  or  the  man  fancied  it,  by  a  visit 
from  the  Aasgaardsreia,  or  the  wild  riders. 
"These  are  the  spirits  of  drunkards, 
tavern-brawlers,  and  perjurers  who  have 


not  been  condemned  to  hell.  They  are 
compelled  to  ride  over  the  world  till 
doomsday.  They  are  mounted  on  coal- 
black  steeds  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  governed 
with  red-hot  iron  bridles  and  bits ;  and  their 
clinking  and  rush  as  they  sweep  over 
mountain  and  lake  are  heard  for  miles. 
They  ride  most  at  Christmas-time^  and 
especially  love  the  place  of  drunken 
fightings  and  carousals^and  where  murder  is 
breeding." 

The  odd  thing  is  that  we  were  just  then 
in  a  part  of  Norway  celebrated  of  old  for 
its  lawlessness,  and  where  even  now  the 
people  are  easily  stirred  by  beer  or  spirits 
into  criminal  excesses. 

Our  last  day's  ride  was  mainly  along  a 
great  lake,  the  lowest  of  a  series,  all  con- 
nected by  a  river.  My  friend  came  a  very 
unpleasant  cropper  in  the  descent  to  this 
lake  from  the  forest  inn  where  we  had 
slept.  The  snow  was  six  feet  high  on 
either  hand  of  us,  and  he  was  turned  over 
into  it  so  completely  that  he  seemed  like  to 
be  smothered,  for  it  was  new  snow  and 
fine  as  sawdust  However,  he  was  not 
hurt,  and  we  were  soon  on  the  ice 
thoroughfare,  marked  out  by  small  fir-trees 
stuck  here  and  there  in  the  lake  and  frozen 
fast. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  we  had 
seen  a  glorious  sunrise.  The  gold  on  the 
snow  of  the  peaks  in  the  west  was  alone 
a  sight  worth  all  the  fatigues  we  had  gone 
through.  Afterwards  the  sky  was  a 
speckkss  blue  until  the  evening.  Then 
the  western  heavens  ruddied  superbly, 
the  wisps  of  cloud  turned  crimson,  purple, 
cold  slate-colour,  and  black  in  succession, 
and  the  bitterest  night  in  our  Norwegian 
experience  begaa 

The  moon  and  stars  still  found  us  on  this 
long  lake,  though  near  its  extremity.  Spite 
of  our  deerskin  and  fur  gloves  our  fingers 
could  hardly  hold  the  reins,  they  were  ao 
desperately  numbed.  Never  did  we  feel 
more  grateful  for  hot  coffee  than  when  at 
length  we  got  to  our  last  station  but  one 
of  the  day.  That  evening  we  reached  per- 
manently again  the  district  of  white  bread, 
mutton  chops,  and  the  daily  papers.  The 
last  told  us  of  a  downfall  of  snow  fifty- 
six  hours  in  duration  in  the  very  part  of 
the  country  through  which  we  had 
sledged.  We  had  the  best  of  good 
reasons  for  being  able  to  confirm  the  news- 
paper report.  While  I  live  I  shall  never 
think  of  snow  without  recalling  these 
Norwegian  valleys  as  we  saw  them. 

Christiania  the  next  day  almost  con- 
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fused  OB  hy  its  vivacity.  It  is  rather  a 
doll  capital  really,  but  after  a  week  in  the 
silent  wilds,  the  mnsic  of  its  sledge  bells, 
its  cracking  of  whips,  and  the  Worldly 
babble  in  the  cofiee-room  of  the  ''Grand 
Hotel,"  were  almost  too  mnch  for  us. 
Bat,  as  may  be  sapposed,  we  soon  got 
nsed  to  them,  and  a  zest  for  the  stronger 
pleasares  of  life  returned  to  us. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  we  had  some  chance 
of  using  our  skates.  The  fiord  was  frozen 
a  mile  or  two  above  the  city.  It  was  not 
good  ice,  but  gave  sufficient  pretext  for 
skating.  For  my  part  I  liked  to  see  the 
Norwegian  young  ladies  gliding  to  and 
fro  a  deal  better  than  to  watch  the  gym- 
nastic performances  of  the  young  men  of 
Christiania,  who  think  themselves  peerless 
skaters. 

It  was  best  of  all  at  nighty  when  the  moon 
was  on  the  fiord,  and  especially  brilliant 
on  the  white  surface  of  the  King's  castle 
which  hugs  the  water-side  on  the  opposite 
bank.  There  was  no  great  concourse  of 
people  here  at  such  a  time.  The  spirit  of 
the  pastime  could  be  enjoyed  to  perfection. 
With  a  little  fancy  it  was  possible  to 
imagine  all  manner  of  things  about  the 
veiled  distances  up  and  down  the  inlet, 
just  shimmered  by  the  frosty  light. 

But  even  in  Christiania — or  rather,  in 
the  neighbourhood — snow-shoeing  held  as 
the  supreme  sport.  We  used  to  see  little 
girls  in  troops  setting  off  in  the  morning, 
their  feet  wrapped  in  the  pretty  Lapp 
shoes  of  reindeer  skin  with  the  fur  out- 
side, and  with  their  long  wooden  runners 
in  their  hands.  And  in  the  afternoon  they 
returned,  crimson  from  their  fine  healthy 
exercise,  having  gone  about  twice  as  many 
miles  as  they  were  years  old.  Nor  did 
they  have  the  fun  to  themselves.  Men 
of  fifty  took  their  share  in  it,  and  seemed 
the  better  for  it. 

The  second  day  of  our  sojourn  in  the 
capital  —  gradually  recovering  from  our 
exertions  and  privations,  both  far  from 
excessive — was  Sunday.  We  drove  out 
to  see  the  old  Akers  Church  in  the 
suburb,  which  has  a  recorded  existence  of 
about  nine  hundred  years. 

We  half  expected  to  find  it  a  wooden 
oddity,  like  that  of  Borgund  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  looks  for  all  the  world  like 
a  cluster  of  conical  belfries  joined  at  the 
bases.  No  such  thing,  however.  Akers 
is  a  stone  building,  heavy  and  prison- 
like as  befits  its  era.  Of  architectural 
decoration  it  has  none.  Its  beauty  lies 
in  its  grim  strength  and  the  solidity  of 


its  granite  columns.  It  has  an  exquisite 
carved  oak  pulpit  in  keeping  with  the 
style  of  the  church — massive  and  compact, 
and  as  different  as  possible  from  the  carved 
work  of  the  Belgian  artists  in  the  great 
churches  of  the  Low  Countries. 

While  we  sat  admiring  this  pulpit^  a 
procession  of  men  and  women  trooped  in 
with  two  babies  in  their  midst  It  was 
a  baptism.  The  children  were  as  quiet 
as  the  Norwegian  winter.  Even  the 
palms  full  of  water  upon  their  little  fore- 
heads did  not  awaken  them.  The  beruffed 
pastor  made  the  service  impressive;  the 
massive  church  added  to  the  impressive- 
ness.  Afterwards  the  god-parents,  who 
had  been  separated  and  placed  on  op- 
posing sides  according  to  sex,  filed  past 
the  {Qtar  and  gave  their  offerings,  and 
the  babes  were  taken  back  to  the  capital 
to  begin  their  life  course. 

The  old  church  of  Akers  is  the  best 
thing  in  Christiania,  though  the  Viking 
ship  in  the  museum  runs  it  close* 

This  famous  relic  was  unearthed  only 
in  1880,  from  the  side  of  one  of  the  fiords 
at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Christiania  fiord. 
It  is  shrined  as  it  deserves  to  be  in  a 
great  shed  all  to  itself,  with  glass  cases 
round  the  chamber  contuning  the  charred 
trifles,  bones,  etc,  which  were  disinterred 
with  it.  The  walls  are  hung  with  moulder- 
ing ropes  and  detached  fragments  of  the 
boat;  and  also  with  photographs  of  it 
and  its  various  parts.  You  may  walk  all 
round  it  on  a  gravelled  path,  and  so 
thoroughly  examme  it  as  it  stands  in 
imposing  rub,  buttressed  on  supports  as 
if  it  were  in  process  of  conatouction, 
instead  of  a  relic  about  eleven  centuries 
old. 

An  imaginative  man  may,  with  the  help 
of  precise  description,  readily  furnish  it 
for  one  of  the  many  marauding  cruises 
in  which  doubtless  it  took  a  part  Among 
the  odds  and  ends  which  were  found  with 
it  were  bits  of  homespun,  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  dead  Viking's  tent,  and 
some  peacock's  feathers.  These  last  are 
reasonably  believed  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  Northman's  voyages  in 
southern  seas,  since  peacocks  were  then 
rare  in  Norway.  They  may  even  have 
been  taken  from  some  Saxon  homestead 
on  the  east  coast  of  England.  The 
Viking's  peacock  was  interred  with  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  his  horses  and  I 
dogs  being  slain  and  laid  like  dead  sen- 
tinels outside  the  death  chamber.  Of  all 
I  these  animals,  as  well  as  of  the  Viking  him- 
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Belf,  the  bones  may  be  seen  in  the  cMei 
of  the  room.  The  boat  was  drawn  from 
the  lea  with  its  stern  towards  the  water, 
and  all  the  details  of  the  bnrial  having 
been  setded,  and  the  Viking  himself 
placed  where  he  had  commanded  so  often, 
"  the  whole  of  the  ship,  except  the  sepul- 
chral chamber,  was  covered  with  potter's 
clay,  with  a  layer  of  moss  and  twigs  on 
the  top,  npon  which  the  mound  was 
raised." 

In  extreme  length  the  boat  is  about  one 
hundred  feet,  by  a  middle  width  of  six- 
teen feet.  Its  lines  exci^  the  admiration 
of  accomplished  shipwrights  in  our  day. 
Still,  it  is  interesting  to  mark  how  the 
Norwegians  of  the  coast  use  boats  modelled 
qnite  after  this  old  fashion.  In  the 
Faroe  Isles  the  curved  prow  is  even  more 
emphatic  in  its  resemblance  to  this 
Yikiog's  ship,  whence  it  may  hxve  de- 
scended by  the  regular  process  of  one 
generation  from  another. 

Perhaps  the  most  suggestive  ornaments 
of  the  boat  are  the  four  shields  fixed  to  its 
gunwale.  They  are  round  and  wooden, 
with  about  a  third  of  their  area  raised 
above  the  ship's  side  as  a  protection  to  the 
marauders. 

^  While  we  examined  the  thing,  and 
listened  to  the  commentaries  of  our  guide, 
it  was  interesting  to  see  the  modem 
Norwegians  gaziug  at  this  survival  of  the 
time  of  their  forefathers.  They  had  not 
much  to  say  about  it,  however,  the  pity 
of  its  dilapidation  seemiog  most  of  all  to 
strike  thf^m.  But  there  is  no  knowing 
^hat  profundity  of  feeling  was  in  them. 
For  the  Norwegian  does  not  wear  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve,  nor  can  he  always  express 
his  thoughts  in  words. 

From  our  seats  in  the  sumptuous  cafS  of 
the  "Grand  Hotel"  we  had  a  pleasant 
hour  or  two  daily  of  diversion  with  the 
notables  of  Christiania.  Slim  waists  are 
the  vogue  with  Norwegian  men  of  fashion. 
Some  of  them  were,  indeed,  almost 
womanish,  and  it  surprised  us  to  see  the 
difference  between  the  man  in  his  large 
loose  fur  overcoat  and  without  it.  Indeed, 
the  capital  here,  like  capitals  elsewhere, 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  place  in  which  to 
see  the  typical  men  of  the  land.  Broad 
shoulders  were  by  no  means  the  rule,  and 
there  were  as  many  dark  eyes  as  blue  eyes 
on  the  promenade.  In  one  or  two  cases, 
however,  we  had  compensation.  There  was 
a  certain  youth  who  came  in  to  read  the 
papers,  and  who  might  have  stood  for  the 
portrait  of  the  conventional  idea  we  hold 


of  the  Vikings.  Among  the  ladies  also 
beauty  was  not  common  j  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  pleasing  faces  abounded.  The 
keen  air  seemed  determined  that  the  Norse 
girls  should  not  fall  short  in  the  matter  of 
complexions. 

It  is  well  known  that  Norway  does  not 
feel  very  warmly  towards  its  sister  country 
of  Sweden.  The  Norwegians  mean  to  take 
the  first  possible  opportunity  of  becoming 
independent.  They  do  not  dislike  their 
present  King,  Indeed,  it  would  be  odd  if 
they  did — for  there  never  was  a  better 
and  more  considerate  monarch  than  Oscar 
the  Second.  It  is  his  tact  and  goodness 
that  have  saved  Scandinavia  from  the 
doubtftil  consequences  of  open  disruption. 
But  the  future  may  see  the  two  countries 
going  each  their  own  way  without  heed  of 
the  other.  One  wonders  how  the  Swedes 
will  feel  towards  Russia  when  that  sad 
event  comes  to  pass.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
animosity  between  these  two  nations  is 
considerable. 

Policy,  as.  much  as  their  uncommon 
humanity,  has  throughout  this  century 
kept  the  Scandinavian  sovereigns  from 
showing  anything  like  an  autocratic  spirit. 
They  remember  their  origin — and  so  do 
their  subjects. 

One  thinks  of  this  when  one  notices  the 
relative  situations  of  the  Royal  Palace  in 
Christiania  and  the  local  Parliament  House. 
The  latter  is  set  sideways  to  the  principal 
street,  and  faces  the  PaJac^  at  the  one  end 
of  it.  To  most  eyes  this  architectural 
feature  is  tryine.  But,  we  are  told«  '*  the 
reason  assigned  by  a  sturdy  Norwegian 
gentleman  for  this  singularity  was  that  it 
was  intended  as  a  hint  to  the  King  that 
if  he  did  any  act  that  was  unconstitutional 
the  National  Assembly  would  be  on  the 
look-out  for  it,  and  would  act  accordingly." 

This  was  probably  a  humorous  expla- 
nation, and  yet  the  meaning  at  the  bottom 
of  it  is  sincere  enough.  Rumour  says  the 
King  does  not  enjoy  his  visits  to  Ohristianfa 
very  much.  He  finds  the  Norwegians 
morose  and  unsociable  after  th^  Swedes  of 
Stockholm,  who  have  been  called,  not 
unreasonably,  ''the  Parisians  of  the  North." 
Bat  he  goes  through  his  duties  manfully, 
and  though  he  may  not  gain  the  entire 
good  will  of  the  nation,  he  does  not  fail  to 
charm  all  individuals  with  whom  he  comes 
in  touch. 

A  Royal  reception  here  now  is  much 
what  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  King  does  not  consider  that  he  demeans 
himself  by  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the 
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comfort  of  his  gaeats.  Of  his  predecessor 
also,  it  is  told  how  he  would  go  to  and  fro 
among  the  Christianians  at  the  State  ball, 
trying  to  enliven  them.  On  one  such 
occasion  he  discovered  a  police  official  in 
the  ball-room  doing  nothing.  Him  the 
King  clapped  on  the  back  with  these 
words:  *'Gome  now,  M.,  why  don't  you 
dance !  Keep  the  company  alive,  there's  a 
good  fellow." 

There  is  something  rather  pathetic  about 
this,  but  the  people  of  Ohristiania  are  at 
least  alive  to  their  inborn  dulness.  Tb^y 
are  the  sort  of  people  who,  no  doubt, 
would  make  great  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
their  patriotism.  They,  and  the  Norwe- 
gians in  general,  are  a  large-handed  and 
large-hearted  people,  prone  to  take  re- 
stricted views  of  things.  At  home,  they 
show  ^  to  the  most  advantage.  The 
Americanised  Norseman  is  not  a  pleasing 

Secimen  of  the  human  creature,  and  yet — 
e  pity  of  it ! — he  is  admired  and  envied 
for  the  dashing  way  in  which  he  svfears 
and  flings  his  crowns  about,  and  calls  for 
drinks  with  mysterious  names ;  and  more 
than  any  other  kind  of  man  he  seduces  his 
simple  countryfolk  out  of  their  sequestered 
valleys  to  cross  the  AdanUc  and  try  their 
luck  as  he  has  tried  his,  and  not  found  it 
wanting. 

The  Norseman  is  so  taciturn  that  the 
Englishman  feels  he  is  a  relation,  and  so 
honest  that  he  compels  the  respect  of  the 
stranger.  ^  He  is  used  to  a  certain  amount 
of  formality  in  social  intercourse,  but  it 
must  not  be  set  down  against  him  on  the 
score  of  politeness.  He  leaves  politeness 
to  the  S^edesy  who  are  welcome  to  it.  The 
fair  sex  rather  embarrasses  him,  unless  he 
is  a  man  of  culture  or  absolutely  no 
education.  But  when  they  are  no  longer 
fair,  he  does  not  scruple  to  regard  them  as 
beings  capable  of  much  hard  labour. 

The  Norse  women  are  like  their 
husbands  and  brothers — simple-minded, 
simple-natured,  and  true  to  their  men-kind. 

The  country  people  are  not  over-cleao, 
and  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  refined. 
The  stronger  sex  expectorate  vilely.  No 
room  is  sacred  to  them  in  this  matter. 
Bat  they  swear  little,  and  except,  per- 
haps, as  regards  a  horse^  do  not  cheat 
the  stranger.  By  the  light  of  dear-eyed 
truth,  their  virtues  oertdnly  exceed  their 
vices,  and  they  may  be  accounted  one  of 
the  higher  order  of  nations. 

One  does  not  recognise  this  so  much 
while^  one  is  in  their  midst  as  afterwards. 
The  inconveniences  of  Norwegian  travel- 


ling and  Norwegian  cookery  do  their  best 
to  act  as  a  prejudice  against  the  people 
themselves.  Bat  it  will  not  do.  For  my 
part,  I  shall  not  be  content  until  I  have 
renewed  my  acquaintance  with  the  Norse- 
men, begun  not  altogether  auspiciously  in 
the  depth  of  a  Norwegian  winter. 


ALONG  DOCKSIDE. 


Where  the  tramcar  stops  just  beyond 
Poplar  Station  stands  the  gateway  to  the 
India  Docks,  a .  classic  archway,  whity- 
brown,  and  somewhat  shabby,  like  one 
who  has  seen  better  days.  Beyond  are 
seen  the  masts  of  ships.  Not  a  forest  of 
masts  by  any  means,  for  the  changes  of 
time  have  diminished  the  importance  of 
these  India  Docks,  and  here  and  there  a 
grass-grown  quay  and  old  deserted  ware- 
house are  memorials  of  the  days  when 
fleets  of  beautiful  sailing  ships  discharged 
the  products  of  east  and  west.  But  if 
*'  Ichabod  "  is  written  up  in  places,  in  in- 
visible but  plainly  to  be  deciphered  chalk 
marks,  it  is  not  altogether  ichabod  by  any 
manner  of  means.  Here  are  busy  comers 
where  steamers  of  a  well-known  line  dis- 
charge and  take  in  cargo,  and  where 
everything  marches  with  the  regularity 
of  a  well-adjusted  machine,  ships  depart- 
ing at  the  hour  fixed,  for  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  others  from  the 
same  distant  regions  knocking,  so  to  speak, 
at  the  dock  gates  as  the  clock  strikes  the 
hour  at  which  they  are  due  home. 

The  India  Docks  have  lost  somewhat 
their  brisk,  tarry,  heave-ho  character, 
so  dso  baa  Poplar  abandoned  something  of 
its  early  seafaring  ways.  The  confectioners' 
shops  are  like  other  confectioners'  shops, 
and  don't  supply  captains'  biscuits  and  sea 
tack  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  the  little 
tobacconist  at  the  corner  has  dabbed  the 
whitewash  brush  over  the  inscription, 
"  Ships  supplied,"  which  is  still,  however, 
fairly  legible.  Tet  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  "  navigation  taught " ;  there  is  a 
mission  for  seamen  hereabouts,  but,  alas ! 
where  are  the  seamen  t  Captain  Deadeye 
adjusts  his  sextant  from  an  upper  floor 
window  in  one  of  those  brigl^,  well-scoured, 
genteel-looking  houses  which  are  such  a 
credit  to  the  neighbourhood,  for  Poplar  is 
not  more  slummy  than  Notting  Hill,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  smoke  that  blows 
over  from  the  West  End  at  times,  its 
atmosphere  would  be  unexceptionabla 

Not  thus  highly  polished,  indeed,  is  the 
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actual  neiehbourhood  of  the  doek  gates. 
Knots  of  Taboaring  men  bang  about  and 
lonnge  on  the  kerb  in  front  of  the  public- 
house  doors,  whether  on  the  chance,  rather 
a  remote  one,  of  a  call  for  extra  hands,  or 
as  being  the  focus  of  news  and  discussion, 
where  the  public  opinion  of  the  dockers 
makes  itself  heard. 

There  is  a  certain  impressiveness  in  the 
scene :  the  cloudy,  murky  sky,  with  fdnt 
gleams  of  sunlight,  but  more  potent 
threatenings  of  storm ;  white  flags  flutter 
from  the  peaks  of  tall  masts ;  the  whity- 
brown  archway,  and  the  white  placards,  so 
many  luminous  spots  on  the  dull  surface ; 
and  below  the  labourers,  gaunt  and  gnarled, 
in  their  faded,  patched  apparel*  with  the 
sodden  road  at  their  f eet^  and  an  opening 
beyond  that  shows  a  row  of  pinched  and 
hungry-looking  dwellings,  stretching  out  to 
a  dim,  undistinguishable  waste. 

But  to  join  the  group  at  the  gate  and 
master  the  contents  of  the  announcements 
there  posted,  gives  an  impressien  to  an 
outsider,  who  is  perhaps  unacquafaited  with 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  case,  that  some- 
thing like  a  golden  age  has  come  for  the 
docker,  who  is  on  a  permanent  footing,  with 
his  twenty-four  sbillings  a  week,  ms  sick 
pay  under  certain  regulations,  and  even  at 
the  end  of  his  career,  when  incapacitated  for 
further  work,  a  pension — actuidly  six  or 
seven  shillings  a  week — ^for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  a  sum  which,  if  it  would  not  afford 
luxuries,  would,  anyhow,  make  the  super- 
annuated docker  a  welcome  boarder  in  the 
house  of  son  or  daughter.  There  is  another 
category  of  registered  hands,  who  are  hired 
by  the  week;  and  a  third  of  extra  hands, 
engaged  upon  the  system  that  formerly 
regulated  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  the 
labour  employed  at  the  docks,  that  is,  of 
payment  by  the 'hour. 

On  the  whole,  the  changes  of  the  last 
few  years  have  been  to  the  advantage  of 
the  workman;  and  therefore  in  dock- 
land, if  nowhere  else,  we  might  look 
to  find  people  contented  and  even  jubilant. 
But  one  perhaps  unexpected  result  of  the 
change  has  been  to  cut  off  from  the  poorest 
and  neediest  of  the  East  End  labourers 
that  chance  of  staving  off  downright 
starvation,  which  was  afforded  by  casual 
employment  at  the  docks.  The  man  out 
of  work  in  whatever  employment  naturally 
gravitated  to  the  dock  gates.  If  crowds  of 
eager,  hungry  workmen  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  at  these  gates  with  the  first 
approach  of  winter,  it  is  because  the 
hungry,  homeless,  and  forlorn,  the  elderly, 


the  rheumatic,  the  cranky  ones,  who  might 
once  have  hoped  for  a  bit  of  work  now  and 
then,  are  now  aware  that  there  is  no  forttier 
chance  for  them,  and  that  the  regular 
docker  with  his  union  ticket  is  rather 
likely  to  resent  their  presence.  All  this 
may  be  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
well-being  of  l£e  fittest,  but  one  cannot 
help  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  cripples  who 
are  crowded  out 

It  is  the  dinner  hour  now,  and  the  road- 
way is  pretty  well  crowded  with  workmen 
of  all  kinds,  from  wharves  and  docks  and 
factories  far  and  near.  Groups  of  men 
have  gathered  here  and  there,  talk  flies 
freely  from  one  group  to  another ;  it  is  the 
voice  of  labour,  which  has  its  own  peculiar 
resonance  and  significance.  And  the 
observer  can  hardly  help  noticing  how 
much  that  voice  has  changed  in  recent 
days,  and  how  different  the  bearing  of  the 
man  who  lives  by  the  wages  of  labour. 

But  our  business  is  to  keep  along  dock- 
side,  and  to  do  this  requires  a  little  local 
knowledge,  for  there  is  no  direct  com- 
munication by  land  between  the  variooa 
sections  of  the  united  docks,  for  they  are 
all  united  now,  on  this  side  of  the  river 
at  least,  and  we  must  not  talk,  except  as 
shareholders,  of  this  company  or  the  otiier ; 
it  is  all  *<  London  and  In^  Docks,"  as 
you  may  read  on  the  placards  which  are 
posted  up  on  the  route.  However,  the 
line  of  continuity  is  kept  up  by  a  little 
halfpenny  omnibus,  one  of  a  line  that 
maintains  constant  comnmnication  between 
Poplar  and  Canning  Town,  and  once  at 
Canning  Town  Station  you  feel  yourself 
again  in  the  empire  of  dockland.  The 
placards  are  all  of  lines  of  steamers  for 
ports  familiar  and  unknowa  The  luggage 
trains  that  thunder  past  are  charged  with 
iron-bound  cases  on  their  way  to  the  docks ; 
and  in  the  railway  carriages  you  recognise  at 
once  the  seafaring  cachet,  so  long  are  they, 
so  open,  so  windy,  with  cyclones  eddying 
through  and  whirling  gusts  from  every 
point  of  the  compass,  and  so  redolent  of 
tobacco  of  the  strongest  brands  that  the 
very  whirlwinds  seem  to  be  mainly  com- 
posed of  vaporised  tobacco;  and  the 
passengers  are  stewards  and  firemen, 
engineers  and  stokers,  with  a  young 
middy  here  and  there  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  and  a  mate  or  two  absorbed  with 
bills  of  lading,  with  a  stevedore,  perhaps, 
and  half-a-dozen  dockers,  and  some  sailors' 
wives  charged  with  their  husbands'  kits. 

But  at  times,  instead  of  the  docks 
aboard,  we  have  the  gas;   as  jast  now 
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when  a  few  handred  gas  hands  who  have 
dined,  are  going  back  to  Beckion  to 
finish  their  day  among  the  retorts  and 
famaees.  They  fill  flie  train  as  full  as  It 
will  hold,  and,  as  they  are  of  cheerful  and 
lively  manners,  their  talk  and  chafif  flies 
briskly  about  from  end  to  end  of  the  long 
carriages  amid  the  fumes  of  tobacco  from 
countless  pipes.  All  hereabouts  is  docks, 
and  the  stations  we  stop  at  are  so  many 
stages  along  dockside.  Tidal  Basin  tells 
its  own  taloy  and  so  does  Custom  House, 
and  here  the  gasmen  turn  us  dockers  out ; 
for  the  train  as  it  happens  goes  to  Beckton, 
beyond  which  lies  Nowhere,  a  vast  un- 
discovered region  from  whose  bourne  no 
traveller  returns,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  has  no  chance  of  getting  there. 

The  little  doi^  train  is  waiting  for  us, 
the  train  that  jast  runs  up  and  down  along- 
side the  Albert  Dock  without  troubling  it- 
self about  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 
And  the  train,  too,  sports  the  new  title : 
"London  and  India  Docks."  That  title 
includes  everything,  and  might  be  a  good 
deal  expanded  if  it  were  meant  to  convey 
fche  various  regions  of  which  the  produce 
is  landed  in  this  long  string  of  docks  which 
begins  close  by  the  Tower  and  ends  at 
Tilbury,  a  good  way  towards  the  Nore. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  shipping  in  the 
various  docks,  which  is  posted  up  at  the 
station,  shows  how  general  is  the  resort 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  our  London 
and  India  Docks.  There  are  a  hundred 
vessels  or  so  of  tonnage  ranging  from  the 
nine  thousand  tons  of  some  new  ironclad 
lately  launched  from  the  Thames  Ship- 
building Company's  yard — down  to  the 
"Margaret  Hoy"  from  Yarmouth  of 
seventy  tons.  But  nearly  half  the  list  is 
composed  of  big  steamers  ranging  from 
two  thousand  to  six  thousand  tons,  which 
represent  a  fair  slice  of  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world. 

And  now  we  start  once  more'for  our  inter- 
rupted journey  along  the  docks— this  time 
with  a  load  of  real  s^arbg  passengers.  On 
one  side  isthedull  level  of  theEssex  marshes, 
with  oozy  channels  and  portentous  mud- 
banks,  and  on  the  other  the  low  sheds  of 
dockside  topped  by  the  rigging  of  ships 
and  flaunting  flags  of  all  nations,  with  blue- 
peter  fljing  at  the  fore  of  here  and  there  a 
ship.  It  is  not  long  before  we  are  at  the 
very  end  of  dockland,  where  it  joins  the 
river  now  lying  low  and  slimy  below  the 
cells  of  the  great  dock  gates. 

How  many  of  you  who  have  sailed  fr<Hn 
our  docks  for  China,  Australia,  India,  or 




Z^zibar,  have  taken  your  last  refresher 
on  shore  at  that  comfortable,  solid,  red-brick 
hotel  which  is  known  as  the  Galleons,  so 
named  from  Galleons  Eeach,  perhaps  C3n- 
nected  with  Spanish  treasure  ships  which 
Drake  may  have  captured  in  the  reign  of 
good  Qaeen  Bess  t  It  is  the  last  house,  for 
a  good  many,  on  this  side  of  the  world — 
and  for  as  many,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  first 
also — ^like  that  famous  Inn  on  the  Land's 
End,  which  bears  such  a  double  legend  as 
the  shield  that  the  two  knights  quarrelled 
about  long  since.  Bat  at  Galleons  they 
reckon  more  by  tides  than  times,  and  dead 
low  water  stands  for  what  is  midnight  to 
more  biland  places.  And  thus  a  kind  of 
hushed  repose  rests  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  house.  Sea  captains  sleep  the  sleep  of 
the  just,  having  verified  their  chronometers, 
and  arranged  to  be  called  an  hour  before 
high  water.  The  Ayah  has  hushed  her 
charges  to  sleep  till  such  time  as  the  big 
fire-ship  begins  to  sound  its  solemn 
warning  for  departure,  in  the  still  night 
air.  Two  or  three  veteran  warriors,  who 
have  said  good-bye,  and  put  their  luggage 
on  board  the  P.  and  0.  steamer,  and  feel 
that  they  have  done  with  England  for 
years,  perhaps  for  ever,  are  sitting  in  a 
sunny  sheltered  nook  and  smoking  silently 
in  melancholy  resignation. 

But  down  below  in  the  general  bar, 
what  a  hubbub  of  voices  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  1  Carmen  and  dockers 
in  their  moleskin  garments,  cosy  over 
their  pipes  and  tankso'ds;  emigrants  laying 
in  stores  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  sausage- 
rolls,  and  slices  of  cake ;  engineers  and 
firemen  taking  in  fire-water  in  the  form 
of  Scotch  whisky.  Tom,  when  he  has 
finished  his  can,  will  drive  off  in  his  pair- 
horse  van  with  a  load  for  Bermondsey. 
Jack,  his  friend,  who  pays  for  the  beer, 
will  soon  be  driving  with  eight  hundred 
horse- power  engines  as  far  as  Calcutta. 

As  for  the  docker  he  is  a  man  apart, 
with  his  own  dialect,  curt  and  enigmatical, 
yet  loaded  with  emphatic  epithets.  He 
has  his  own  affairs  to  discuss  with  his 
fellows,  and  when  he  has  finished  his  last 
''half-pint"  he  moves  stiffly  but  briskly 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  dock  gate, 
directly  opposite,  where  work  is  just 
beginning  again  after  the  interval  of  the 
dinner  hour. 

Now  the  great  basin  is  before  U9, 
with  its  rows  of  strange  hammer-headed, 
stiff-necked  cranes,  its  lines  of  big  steamers 
surrounded  by  an  attendant  fleet  of  barges 
and  buoys,  and  its  great  iron-cased  sheds. 
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in  a  Bet  and  rigid  perspectiTe.    There  is 
plenty  of  work  going  on,  but  it  is  not 
going  on  at  any  great  pace.    Also  there 
are  a  goodly  number  of  ships,  bat  with 
plenty  of  room  for  more.     The  feyeriah 
energy  that  once  marked  the  docker's  work 
is  gone—gone  is  the  greybeard,  reputed  as 
a   gentleman  of   property  in  decadence, 
staggeriog    pluckily  under   a    load    that 
almost  overwhelmed  him;    gone    is  the 
broken  captain  with  the  mighty  beard; 
gone   are    the  company,  disbanded    and 
reduced,  who  toiled  so  eagerly  for  the  casual 
pittance  of  a  few  hours'  work.    The  docker 
of  to-day  is  rather  brawny  and  well-fed  in 
appearance  than  otherwise.    He  has  the 
air,  too,  of  knowing  his  own  importance. 
The  great  hydraulic  cranes  swing  to  and  fro, 
their  loads  descend  rattling  into  the  deep 
cavernous  hold ;  crates  and  boxes,  balanced 
three  or  four  together,  sometimes  a  great 
iron-bound  case,  as  big  as  a  workman's 
cottage,  that  holds  a  gilded  chariot  for  some 
wealthy  Bajah,  or  a  grand  piano  for  the 
Sanee,  or  a  threshing-machine,  perhaps,  for 
some  settler  at  the  Antipodes,  or  half  a  hun- 
dred railway-carriage  wheels,  or  a  suite  of 
drawing-room  furniture,  or  again,  a  few 
thousand  tins  of  biscuits,  with  a  dozen  or 
two    of  bicjcles;    all  these  things    the 
dockers  on  the  quay  grapple  to  themselves 
with  iron  hooks,  bind  them  with  rope  or 
chain  and  despatch  them  swinging  aloft, 
and  whirling  round  with  an  impetus  that 
threatens  to  demolish  anything  they  come 
in  contact  with.    But  the  engineer  in  his 
little  box  at  the  top  of  the  crane,  who 
swings    and    turns    with    it,    keeps    his 
head    marvellously    under     the    circum- 
stances.    For  down  goes  the  load,  some- 
how hitting  exactly  the  hole  that  opens 
into  the  depths  below,  where  other  men 
are  waiting  to  cast  off  its  ligatures  and 
stow  it  away  under  the  directions  of  the 
dusty  and  harassed  stevedore. 

But  the  unloading  is  the  business ! 
Down  in  the  deep  holds,  and  every  hour 
deeper  down,  hotter  and  more  uncom- 
fortable. Here  are  a  few  thousand  matted 
bags  of  sticky,  treacly-looking  stuff  from 
the  Zambesi  River  with  overpowering 
tropical  odour,  and  who  knows  what 
strange,  uncanny  creatures  may  lurk 
among  the  weird-looking  packages,  bound 
with  palm-leaves,  or  hitched  together  with 
huge  bamboos!  Scorpions  have  been 
landed  before  now,  or  copper-coloured 
snakes  of  deadly  aspect  found  as  stowa- 
ways among  the  cargo.  Then  there  are 
the  tea-ships,  disgorging  their   thousands 


of  tea-chests,  adorned  with  the  florid 
Chinese  symbols,  from  the  Flowery  Land, 
or  of  more  prosaic  aspect  from  India  or 
Ceylon.  Nice  clean  work  this  as  the 
square  boxes  chase  each  other  down  the 
long  slides  and  are  wheeled  off  to  the 
roomy  storehouses,  where  with  their  com- 
penions  they  form  huge  barricades  and 
terraces  of  tea,  with  just  enough  space 
between  them  to  allow  of  examination. 
The  great  Atlantic  traders  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  basin,  indistinct  in  the  distance, 
loading  up  with  notionr  for  New  Tork, 
or  discharging  the  grain  they  bring  in 
bulk  with  the  aid  of  gangs  of  "  cornies," 
or  com  porters,  who  form  the  ^lite  of  the 
docking  army  in  point  of  physique,  and 
have  the  somewhat  overbearing  character 
of  a  corps  d'^lita 

Vivid  is  the  life,  too,  about  the  place 
where  the  P.  and  0.  steamers  lie  berthed, 
one  that  came  in  yesterday  and  another 
that  is  to  go  out  to-night.  Here  are  Lascars 
in  picturesque  costumes  hauling  away  at 
the  boats,  the  head  man  with  more  turban, 
more  scarf  than  the  rest,  and  more  picta- 
resque  and  flowing  garments,  giving  the 
time  to  the  rest  as  they  pull  together,  with 
strident  cries.  On  the  quay  a  negro,  grey 
and"<worn,  wrapped  in  an  old  drugget, 
is  performing  incantations  over  a  paint- 
pot,  as  if  he  were  some  Obi  man  preparing 
his  poisonous  brew. 

Here  again  is  a  big  New  Zealand  boat 
with  a  name  spicy  of  the  soil  she  hails 
from.  Her  mutton  and  beef  have  all  been 
disposed  of — perhaps  they  are  cooked  and 
eaten  by  now — and  here  she  is  taking  in  all 
kinds  of  miscellaneous  cargo  for  the  return 
voyage.  Another  big  steamboat  is  from 
Marseilles  laden  with  spoils  of  Tunis  and 
of  Algiers,  with  dark  and  keen-looking 
Arab  sailors  wrapped  up  in  their  loose 
caftans,  but  shivering  nevertheless  In  the 
cool,  mJst-laden  breeze. 

Among  all  these  flittbg  figures  that  come 
and  go,  and  form  dissolving  views  of  all 
kinds  in  the  murky  atmosphere,  the 
docker  remains  constant  and  unchange- 
able. He  is  not  in  the  best  of  humours  at 
this  present  moment  Where  two  or  three 
come  together,  shadowy  figures  in  the  great 
storehouses,  wheeling  in  and  wheeling  out 
boxes,  crates,  and  packages  of  every  kind, 
or  down  in  the  hold  of  some  big  steamer, 
or  on  the  quay  engaged  in  supplying  the 
monstrous  trunk  of  the  hydraulic  crane, 
that  with  hissing  and  gurgling  of  water 
twirls  its  burden  overhead;  wherever 
and  in  whatever  position  the  little  ^op 
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of  dockers  may  be  found,  it  is  far  from 
being  a  centre  of  contentment  and  amiable 
feelings.  He  does  not  believe  tbat  any- 
body, least  of  all  his  employers,  have  any 
S;ood  intentions  towards  hfm.  He  has  no 
aith  in  prospective  benefits  snch  as  pen- 
sions, nor  has  he  any  fancy  for  a  hamdram 
weekly  wage.  Let  as  work  like  horses 
day  and  night,  and  then  hey  for  beer  and 
skittles !  This  is  the  docker's  notion  of 
the  natural  fitness  of  things.  Perhaps  there 
is  some  amount  of  reason  in  the  docker's 
view^  Nothing  gives  so  much  zest  to 
irksome  labour  as  the  knowledge  that  the 
more  you  work  and  the  faster,  the  more 
yon  will  get.  And  among  ships  where 
speed  in  clearance  is  essentia],  there  seems 
no  better  system  possible  than  that  of 
letting  out  the  work  to  the  dockers  repre- 
sented by  their  own  leaders. 

And  now  we  have  tramped  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  Albert  Docks,  and 
casting  a  look  behind,  there  is  the  great 
basin  like  an  arm  of  the  sea,  its  limits  lost 
to  view  in  indefinite  mist,  and  with  its 
fleet  of  steamers  in  majestic  tranquillity, 
while  fussy  steam  launches  and  noisy  tugs 
bluster  about  here  and  thera  Beyond  lie 
more  docks,  more  quays,  more  shipping. 
The  big  swingbridge  is  whirled  round,  and 
the  narrow  waterway  appears  that  unites 
the  two  systems.  There  is  a  crush  almost 
like  the  crush  into  a  lock  in  the  upper 
Thames,  when  summer  is  on,  and  the  fair 
calm  evenings;  a  big  red-nosed  steamer,  two 
or  three  tugs,  half-a-dozen  barges  bumping 
along,  the  harbour-master's  launch,  a  few 
river  ciaft  with  huge  swinging  booms ;  all 
these  must  come  through  for  some  reason 
or  other,  and  a  little  cluster  of  people 
accumulates,  cut  off  from  the  opposite 
shore.  Bat  there  is  always  a  railway 
station  handy  along 'dockside,  and  a  train 
with  its  long  draughty  carriages  wreathed 
with  tobacco  smoke ;  and  so  we  may  follow 
the  line  of  retreat  by  that  famous  thorough- 
fare, the  Commercial  Road  East,  where 
fragmentary  glimpses  of  docks  and  shipping 
flash  before  the  eyes  at  intervals  all  along 
the  route,  till  all  such  associations  are  lost 
in  the  whirl  of  traffic  about  Whitechapel 
and  the  City  Boad. 

Now,  in  this  hasty  view  of  the  docks  a 
good  deal  of  ground  has  been  gone  over, 
and  there  would  be  still  more  to  cover  in 
order  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  scenes 
of  the  dockers'  labours.  Numbers  of  men 
are  employed  on  the  wharves  in  Southwark, 
and  the  Commercial  Docks  have  their  own 
system  of   labour.     And    from   London 


Bridge,  where  the  work  of  loading  and 
discharging  cargo  begins,  down  to  the 
latest  and  most  distant  of  big  docks  at 
Tilbury,  following  the  windings  of  the 
river,  is  a  stretch  of  about  five  and  twenty 
miles ;  so  that  one  set  of  docks  is  divided 
from  another  by  distances  which  practieally 
confine  the  workman  to  his  own  particular 
set.  The  London  Docks  may  be  wanting 
hands,  while  nearly  all  the  men  at  Tilbury 
are  compulsorily  idle,  or  it  may  be  just 
the  other  way.  In  either  ca?e  the  man 
wanting  work  is  unable  to  avail  himself 
of  the  temporary  demand  elsewhera 

A  central  employment  bureau  has  been 
suggested  to  aid  the  unemployed  in  seeking 
work  in  the  proper  quarter,  which  would 
to  some  extent  palliate  the  evO.  But 
Mr.  Tom  Mann,  the  representative  of  the 
general  body  of  dockers,  proposes  a  plan 
which  almost  takes  the  breath  away  by 
its  boldness  and,  indeed,  grandeur  of 
conception. 

Briefly,  he  proposes  to  straighten  the 
Eiver  Thames  by  a  channel  broad  and  deep 
cutting  off  the  great  bight  that  forms  the 
so-called  Isle  of  Dogs.  The  old  river4>ed 
running  round  by  Blackwall  and  Green- 
wich, locked  and  embanked,  would  form 
a  series  of  docks  and  quays;  a  noble 
crescent,  in  fact,  where  all  the  ships  of  the 
world  might  find  berths,  which  would 
afford  a  frontage  of  some  three  miles  in  the 
most  compact  manner.  As  a  piece  of 
engineeriDg  the  work  offers  few  diffi- 
culties. The  peninsula  is,  in  fact,  already 
divided  by  the  WestJEndia  Docks.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme  are 
the  immense  private  or  vested  interests 
which  would  be  disturbed,  and  the  costs  of 
construction,  which,  if  taken  up  by  any 
public  body,  would  involve  a  heavy  local 
taxation. 

On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  the  dreary, 
half-drowned  Isle  of  Dogs,  we  might  have 
noble  quays,  magnificent  blocks  of  ware- 
houses, with  canals  and  waterways  for 
streets,  a  sort  of  commercial  Venice  in  im- 
mediate communication  with  the  very  heart 
of  the  great  city.  London  and  the  Thames 
would  be  reunited  in  that  intimate  bond 
which  should  form  the  pride  and  glory  of 
both. 

Practically,  also,  the  effect  would  be  to 
unite  the  two  sides  of  the  Thames  in  the 
completest  manner,  for  provision  would  be 
made  withoilt  any  difficulty  for  subways 
beneath  the  new  channel  of  the  river,  and 
the  working  population  would  be  housed 
in  roomy  and  convenient  dwellings,  in- 
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stead  of  being  cmihed  into  the  dreary  and 
agneiflh  man&es  to  which  they  are  now 
confined  by  the  conditions  of  tiieir  labour. 
And  if  the  cost  would  be  great,  it  must  be 
remembered  tliat  it  would  be  spent  in  the 
midst  of  us,  would  be  chiefly  expended  on 
manual  labour,  and  on  public  works  which 
would  be  largdy  reproduotiTa 


THE  THIRD  GENERATION. 

OvEB  the  field  and  across  the  stile, 

Stepping  daintily,  each  bv  each. 
He  looking  down  with  a  lofty  smile, 

She  with  her  innocent  childish  speech ; 
Seven  and  five  —so  they  count  their  years, 

Plants  that  have  bloomed  under  sunny  skies, 
All  that  is  noble  within  us  stirs, 

Meeting  the  gaze  of  those  frank  young  eyes. 

Life  to  them  is  a  land  of  dreams, 

Showing  no  shadow  as  yet  of  care, 
Scarcely  possible  now  it  seems. 

Friend,  that  we  reckoned  it  once  as  fair ; 
We,  who  broken,  and  worn,  and  grey, 

Hope  and  pleasure  for  ever  dumb, 
Stand  aside  from  the  path  to-day. 

Giving  place  when  the  children  come. 

Giving  place — with  a  full  content — 

Branches  these  of  our  parent  stem, 
All  the  gifts  that  to  us  were  sent 

Will  be  trebled,  we  trust,  for  them  ; 
Wider  knowledge  and  wiser  plan 

May  they  own  when  their  path  is  trod ! 
Finding  ^he  link  'twixt  the  child  and  man 

Is  as  the  link  *twixt  the  man  and  God. 


A  DEAN'S  MEMORIES. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  L 

Biographers  are  nowadays  as  plenti- 
ful as  barrel-organs.  We  see  a  new  one 
advertised  well-nigh  every  week.  Anybody 
who  may  either  really  be,  or  may  think 
himself,  a  Somebody,  may  feel  certain  that 
his  ''life"  will  come  out  soon  after  his 
death.  Nobody  need  despair  now  of 
having  his  name  published ;  although,  as 
Sir  Charles  Coldstream  coolly  said  when 
he  looked  into  the  crater,  there  may  be 
*<nothinginit.'' 

The  chfonicUng  of  small  beer  is  a  fashion- 
able pastime  in  these  century-ending  days, 
nor  is  the  beverage  improved  much  when 
it  is  home-brewed.  Doubtless,  it  is  true 
that  in  the  commonest  of  lives  there  is  the 
making  of  a  novel;  for  accidents  will 
happen  in  the  most  humdrum  existence, 
and  romances  have  occurred  to  the  most 
prosaic  folk.  But  it  was  not  every  sailor 
who  of  old  could  get  to  Corinth,  and  to 
steer  with  perfect  safety  through  the 
shallows  of  a  life-stream  is  not  a  common 
gift.  The  art  of  writing  really  readable 
autobiographies  is  a  rather  rare  accom- 


plishment, as  most  people  who  try  to  keep 
a  diary  may  find. 

Very  gladly,  then,  we  welcome  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  in  the  vastly  pleasant 
"  Memories  "  which  have  just  enriched  our 
bookshelf.^  The  present  Dean  of  Eocheater 
is  a  man  widely  known  and  most  deservedly 
esteemed,  not  merely  as  a  preacher  but  as 
a  praotiser  of  charity  and  goodness,  and, 
moreover,  as  a  sensible  and  true  friend  of 
the  poor.    He  is  likewise  a  good  gardener, 
and  the  fact  that  his  Bose-book  has  now 
reached  its  twelfth  edition  may  be  accepted 
as  a  proof  that  he  knows  much  more  of 
floriculture  than  many  a  man  descended 
like  him  from   the   gardener   of   Eden. 
Whether  as  judge  at  a  flower  show,  or  an 
orator  at  a  Ghurch  Congress,  or  as  a  Lenten 
lecturer  beneath  the  big  dome  of  St  Paul's, 
Us  presence  equally  is  welcome  and  his 
good  influence  felt.    He  is  received  alike 
with  pleasure  in  the  cottage  of  the  labourer 
and  the  mansion  of  the  Squire.    He  has 
preached,  he  states  unboastingly,  in  many 
a  British  diocese,  and  has  ridden  to  the 
front  with  many  a  famous  pack.  He  franklj 
owns  his  love  of  fox-hunting,  as  a  fine  and 
manly  sport ;  nor  does  he  Ude  his  taato  ior 
cricket  as  a  noble  English  game.    He  has 
a  strong  sense  of  the  duties  of  true  Church- 
men in  tiiese  uneasy,    restless   days   of 
doubting,  and  discussing,  and  weak  waver- 
ing of  faith,  when  so  many  lives  are  wasted 
in  the  sad  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  so  many 
men  fall  martyrs  while  posing  as  apostles 
of  the  Gospel  of   Bash.     Bat  while  he 
believes  firmly  in  the  power  of  prayerful 
service,  and  would  condemn  most  sternly 
any  laxity  of  life,  he  would  freely  let  the 
clergy  enjoy  good  healthful  exercise,  pro- 
vided they  in  no  way  slackened  zeal  for 
their  good  work. 

The  Dean  divides  his  '*  Memories  "  ac- 
cording to  the  alphabet,  and  his  thirty 
chapters  are  classed  under  twelve  heads. 
We  find  a  happy  blending  of  matters  multi- 
farious, and  can  let  our  reacUng  wander 
from  archery  to  authorship,  from  cricketers 
to  clerics,  from  gardening  to  gambling,  from 
hymnody  to  hunting,  from  paintera  to 
poachers,  and  from  working-men  to  wits. 
The  book  is  introduced  to  us  as  <*  the  holi- 
day task  of  an  old  boy  who  desires,  and  hopes 
that  he  deserves,  to  rest,  but  is  too  fond  of 
work  to  be  quite  idle,"  and  who  hopes  that 
"  the  varied  experience  of  a  long  and  happy 
life"  may  furnish  what  his  readers  may 
find  of  use  and  interest.  The  Dean  dislikes 

*  "  The  Memories  of  Dean  Hole.*'   Published  by 
Edwin  Arnold,  37,  Bedford  Street,  E.G. 
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Jack  Horner,  as  a  selfish  little  sensualisti 
who  sat  staffing  in  a  comer,  and  blowing 
his  own  trumpet  when  he  should  have  been 
whipped.  Bat  Jack  Homer,  yoang  or  old, 
big  or  little,  might  do  worse  than  sit  in  a 
comer  with  this  *'old  boy's  "book  on  his 
knees ;  pat  in  his  thamb  where  he  will,  he 
may  be  pretty  sore  of  picking  oat  a  plam, 
in  the  shape  of  some  good  sterling  piece  of 
sensible  advice,  or  some  fragment  of  ex- 
perience well  worth  laying  to  heart,  or 
some  capital  good  story  to  be  stored  for 
repetition. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  dialogue  which 
the  Dean  heard  while  oat  banting,  the 
wood  where  it  occurred  having  shown  no 
hope  of  sport,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
valpecidal  keeper : 

<*  *  Good  momfaig,  Mr.  Divis,'  said  the 
keeper.  'Morning,'  growled  Mr.  Davis 
(the  huntsman).  'Has  your  dogs  had 
pretty  good  sport,  Mr.  Davis t'  'We 
don't  call  'em  dogs,'  said  Jack,  'we  call 
'em  hounds.'  '  Ob,  don't  yer ) '  said  the 
keeper.  'I  thote  yer  did!'  <0h,  you 
thote  so,  did  you  f '  replied  Davis.  *  You're 
like  Thompson's  dog ;  he  thote  they  were 
a-bringing  him  his  breakfast,  and  he  came 
up,  a-jamping  and  wagging  his  tail,  and — 
they  took  him  out  and  hanged  him ! ' " 

Mere,  too,  is  a  description  of  another 
hunting  scene,  wherein  the  Dean  was  a 
chief  actor,  and  not  merely  in  the  audience. 
The  other  principal  performer  was  ^'a 
bright^  well-bred  bay,  with  black  points, 
a  beautiful  head,  clean  shoulders,  and 
strong  propelling  powers,  though  anything 
but  a  screw."  The  progress  of  the  drama 
is  thus  pleasantly  relat^ : 

"We  were  q>proaclung  a  fence,  when 
he  saw,  and  I  ought  to  have  seen,  the 
hounds  on  the  other  side  make  a  sudden 
tum.  He  turned  with  them,  and  as  he 
resisted  my  endeavour  to  keep  him  in  his 
former  line,  I  straek  him  sharply  with  my 
whip.  In  three  seconds  I  was  on  my  back 
by  his  lide.  I  really  don't  know  how  he 
did  it;  but  if  a  box  of  dynamite  had 
exploded  under  me,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  summarUy  dislodged.  Then  the 
horse  never  attempted  to  move.  I  balieve 
that  if  he  could  have  spoken  he  would 
have  said:  'I'm  very  sorry;  please  get 
up ;  but  you  mustn't  do  it  again.'  I  never 
felt  more  humiliated.  I  arose  a  sadder,  a 
wiser,  and  a  dirtier  man.  Lochinvar  made 
no  resistance  when  I  put  him  again  at  the 
fence.  He  never  swerved  an  Inch  from 
my  guidance." 

That  the  Dean's  keen  sense  of  humour 


is  in  some  degree  hereditary,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fatherly  rebuke  which 
greeted  his  retum:  *'I  don't  know, 
Eeynolds,  whether  you  have  brought  the 
brush,  but  I  never  saw  any  one  in  greater 
need  of  it." 

From  hunting  to  shooting  may  seem 
merely  a  step,  but  in  the  eyes  of  many  a 
sportsman  the  step  is  a  descent  from  the 
sublime  to  the  dull  humdmm.  The  Dean 
owns  fondness  for  his  gun,  although  far 
less  than  for  his  horse;  but  he  abhors 
"big  shoots,"  and  modem  acts  of  game 
slaughter.  Battues  he  abominates,  not 
merely  as  poor  sport,  but  as  tempting  men 
to  crime  through  a  plethora  of  pheasants. 
He  has  small  sympathy  for  shooters  who 
sit  smoking  in>  ditch  while  waiting  for  a 
"  drive,"  where  they  miss  more  than  they 
liit,  and  wound  birds  without  bagging 
them.  He  thinks  littie  of  the  pastime, 
"  half  luncheon  and  half  lounge,"  which 
begins  late  in  the  day,  and  ends  in  whole- 
sale butchery  to  be  paraded  in  the  news- 
papers. He  is  firm  hi  his  belief  that  there 
was  more  joy  to  a  sportsman  over  half  a 
score  of  partridges,  brought  skilfully  to 
bag  with  the  hdp  of  a  staunch  pointer, 
thui  there  can  be  over  moltitudes  of  tame 
birds  bred  in  hencoops.  He  thinks,  too, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  memories  of  shoot- 
ing men  to  equal  first  successes  as  a 
pleasurable  remembrance. 

Here  the  present  writer  may  possibly  be 
pardoned  if  he  cites  his  own  experience. 
While  snipe-shooting  one  moming,  "  hard 
by  his  native  shore,"  he  flashed  a  duck 
and  mallard,  beyond  reach  of  his  small 
shot  Regretfully  he  saw  them  sail  away 
to  sea ;  and  gave  them  up  at  last  as  being 
wholly  lost  to  sight,  although  to  memory 
dear.  At  length,  however,  after  what 
seemed  hours  of  anxious  watching,  back 
they  flew  serenely,  and  settled  in  a  "  fleet  "^ 
about  a  half-mile  distant.  The  wind 
fortunately  favouring,  the  shooter  made 
a  careful  stalk ;  and  by  good  luck  up  they 
rose,  at  the  spot  which  he  had  marked, 
but  wherei  through  the  thick  fringe  of 
reeds  they  were  invisible.  Bang,  bang, 
and  down  they  dropped,  and  his  young 
heart  leaped  with  joy;  and  then,  for  want 
of  a  retriever,  his  young  legs  scampered  ofi 
to  fetch  the  boat-house  key,  which  hung  a 
mile  or  more  away  from  him.  .  .  .  Two 
such  phantoms  of  delight  never  gleamed 
upon  his  sights  as  when^  after  a  brief 
interval,  he  beheld    that   fated    couple  1 

*  Suffolk  term  for  marah-shallow,  or  little  creek. 
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There,  close  to  one  another^  and  with 
searee  a  feather  ruffled;  ti^ere,  with  the 
wintry  annbeams  gilding  their  plomp 
breasts;  there,  on  the  water  cold  and  grey, 
lif tfless,  yet  beautifol  they  lay ;  and  thence 
were  taJcen  np  tenderl?  and  lifted  with 
care  into  the  boat  When  his  memory 
would  recall  a  climax  of  beatitude,  it  still 
reverts  with  rapture  to  that  first  sacoessf ol 
doable  shot  at  dack. 

The  Dean's  schooldays  began  at  Newark, 
and  were  chiefly  memorable  for  his  pre- 
sence at  the  triumph  of  the  Tory  candidate, 
''young  Mr.  Gladstone,"  whom  the  school- 
boys cheered  moat  lustily.  At  Oxford  the 
Dean  pursued  his  atudiea  within  the  walla 
of  Braaenose,  and  without  them  joined 
more  gaily  in  the  purauit  of  the  fox;  being 
thereto  tempted,  be  alleges,  by  "  a  airen  in 
a  black  yelyet  cap  and  scarlet  coat,"  who 
ahould  have  used  a  sea-horse  when  trotting 
to  the  meet. 

His  fellow-students' there  were  of  two 
classes :  "  the  men  who  rode  on  the  land, 
and  the  men  who  rowed  on  the  water," 
But  though  a  "bigoted  dry  Bob,"  the 
Dean  was  seen  at  Henley  on  the  memor- 
able occasion,  in  the  summer  of  '43,  when 
Oxford  with  but  seven  oars  ^outrowed  the 
Oambrid|e  Eight.  One  of  the  Oxford 
crew  had  fainted  just  before  the  start; 
and,  as  a  proxy  was  objected  to,  the  race 
was  rowed  without  him,  and  waa  won  by 
half  a  length.  ''  I  never  shall  forget  the 
roar  of  *  Bravo,  Oxford ! '  which  reached 
us  aa  the  boats  came  into  view.  .  .  .  Had 
they  been  the  Seven  before  Thebes,  or  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  or  the 
Seven  Bishops  who  stepped  out  of  their 
boat  at  the  Tower,  they  could  not  have 
been  cheered  more  heartily." 

The  Dean's  profession  lay  in  doubt 
between  the  Army  and  the  Church,  and 
ate  latter  inay  be  proud  of  so  atrong  a 
member  militant  Her  aoldiera,  when  he 
joined  their  ranka,  were  not  well  trained 
aa  they  are  now,  and  the  atrongholda 
whence  they  fought  the  devil  and  the  fleah 
were  terribly  ill  kept,  and  very  poorly 
garrisoned.  Here  ia  hJa  pretty  picture  of 
the  Midland  village  church  which  he 
attended  in  hia  childhood : 

"  The  altar  waa  repreaented  by  a  amall 
rickety  deal  table,  with  a  acanty  covering 
of  faded  and  patched  green  bafze,  on 
whieh  Were  placed  the  overcoat,  hat,  and 
riding  whip  of  the  officiating  miniater — 
a  Curate  who  lived  five  miles  away  and 
waa  only  seen  on  Sundays — who  made  a 
veatry  of  the  aacrariufn ;  and,  aitting  there 


in  a  huge  surplice,  had  a  converaation  with 
the  aexton  before  the  aervice  began,  and 
looked  aa  though  he  were  about  to  have 
hia  hair  cut.  The  font  waa  filled  with 
coffin  ropes,  tinder-box  and  brimstone 
matchea,  candle-enda,  etc.  It  was  never 
uaed  for  baptiam.  Sparrowa  twittered  and 
bate  floated  beneath  the  rotten  timbers 
of  the  roof ;  while  beetles,  and  motha,  and , 
all  manner  of  fliea  found  happy  homes 
below.  The  damp  walla  repreaented  in 
freaco  'a  green  and  yellow  melancholy,' 
which  had  a  depreaaing  influence  upon  the 
apirit;  and  the  darkeat  and  moat  dismal 
building  of  the  pariah  was  that  called  the 
Houae  of  GkKL" 

For  auch  ahameful  desecration  the 
clergy  were  no  doubt  in  prime  measure 
to  blame;  but  censure  also  should  be 
meted  to  the  congregation.  The  power  of 
the  parson  was  mIow  that  of  the  Squire, 
and  this  is  how  the  latter  showed  true 
Christian  humility  and  meekness  when 
attending  public  worship : 

<<  Within  twelve  miles  of  my  home, 
Zalmunna  came  regularly  to  church,  fol- 
lowed by  a  footman  carrying  a  prayer- 
book,  which  he  reverentiy  suspended  by  a 
silver  chain  round  the  neck  of  his  master 
on  hia  arrival  in  the  family  pew,"  where 
probably  he  alumbered  aoundly  through 
at  leaat  the  aermon,  if  not  half  tiie  service, 
hia  prayer-book  ^being  chained  to  him  in 
order  to  prevent  ita  falling  on  the  floor. 

To  cite  the  titie-page  of  Waverley, 
'^'Tia  aixty  yeara  aince"  rural  congrega- 
tiona  aaw  auch  Church  Paradea  aa  tUs. 
Happily  our  country  gentlemen,  although 
they  may  be  aomnolent,  can  cany  their 
own  prayer-books,  and  do  not  require  a 
footman  to  chain  tiiem  round  their  necks. 
Churches  then  were  doaed  on  weekdaya, 
and  religion  bottled  up  for  Sunday  effer- 
veacence.  When  Dean  Hole  had  power  to 
do  ao,  he  threw  hia  church  doors  open  all 
throughout  the  year,  and  at  the  weekly 
coat  of  half-a-crown  for  the  achooling  of 
hia  choir-boys,  he  held  a  daily  momfao^ 
aervice  in  hia  church.  Thoush  few  of  his 
hard-working  flock  might  find  the  leiaura 
to  attend,  he  believed  that  the  church  bell 
might  in  time  bring  them  to  pray — at 
home  or  in  the  fielda,  if  not  with  him  in 
the  church.  And  hia  faith  waa  alwaya  firm 
that,  if  human  eara  were  few  there,  the 
daily  aervices  he  held  would  have  angelic 
audience. 

To  preachers,  young  or  old,  the  Pean 
gives  excellent  advice  in  specially  entreat- 
ing them  to  follow  his  example,  and  learn 
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to  preach  extempore.  *'  To  read  is  not  to 
preach,''  he  very  wisely  says.  *'  Preachers 
who  woald  win  souls  mast  speak  from  the 
fatness  of  their  own  hearts."  And  he  tells 
with  simple  earnestness  how  he  first  began 
in  reality  to  preach.  For  want  of  light  one 
evening,  he  was  anable  to  read  the  sermon 
he  had  written.  **In  my  brief  but  awfal 
perplexity,  the  thought  came  to  me, 
'Sorely  you  have  some  words  for  your 
Master ' ;  and  I  prayed  that  I  might  speak 
them,  remembering  the  promise,  *  It  shall 
be  given  unto  you  what  ye  shall  say.'  I 
repeated  the  text,  without  chapter  or  verse — 
forgotten;  began toutter  the  thoughts  which 
came  into  my  mind;  preached  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life."  And  he  was  told  after- 
wards that  his  hearers  had  been  much  im- 
{>Te8sed  by  his  sermon,  and  considered 
t  by  far  the  best  that  they  had  ever  heard 
from  him. 

Eacouraged  by  so  good  a  start  he  bravely 
persevered,  trusting  to  his  memory  for  the 
due  sequence  of  his  sentences,  prepared 
irith  all  due  care  beforehand  and  stamped 
finnly  on  his  thoughts.  The  spoken  words 
might  vary  from  those  which  had  been 
written,  but  the  substance  rarely  failed  to 
be  sufficiently  expressed.  Only  twice  iu 
twenty  years  did  words  fail  him  in  his  need. 
Once  when  he  had  been  travelling  some 
four  hundred  miles,  and  had  taken  no  food 
before  entering  the  church.  *'I  had  not 
preached  two  minutes  before  it  seemed  as 
though  the  upper  part  of  my  head  was 
petrified.  I  had  just  enough  consciousness 
to  tell  my  hearers  that  my  memory  failed, 
but  that  I  was  sure  that  God  would  come 
to  my  help,  and  then  the  stupor  left  me  in 
a  moment^  and  I  preached  without  further 
interruption."  Another  time,  when,  being 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  a  long  protracted 
series  of  joumeyings  and  preachings,  in- 
cluding a  Church  Congress,  he  began  to 
speak  to  a  great  meeting  of  working-men 
at  Leeds.  He  had  scarce  uttered  three 
words  when  he  "was  seized  with  blank 
oblivion,"  having  then  unfortunately  ceased 
to  take  his  notes.  Happily  some  music 
was  included  in  the  order  of  the  meeting, 
and  while  the  organ  played  the  Dean 
remembered  most  of  his  lost  speech. 

To  listen  to  a  sermon,  read  with  much 
monotony  and  little  real  eamestnesf,  is  not 
a  very  pleasant  or  profitable  p>i8time,  and 
we  may  feel  a  larking  sympathy  for  the 
dear  old  Su£folk  dame — whom  Charles 
Keene  has  pictured  so  delightfully — as  she 
calmly  told  her  Vicar,  that  when  his  words 
''  do  eome  a-treading  "  to  her  between  the 


neighbours'  bonnets,  '*  that  fare  won'erfd 
poor  stuff  1"  As  for  learning  sermons 
parrotwise,  with  no  care  to  grasp  their  pith, 
the  practice  has  its  dangers,  and  likewise 
its  defects.  When  a  Scotch  minister  excused 
himself  for  preaching  from  a  manuscript  on 
the  plea  of  a  bad  memory,  the  sage  Elder 
rebuked  him  rather  neatly  by  remarking  : 
"  Weel,  then,  meenister,  if  ye  sae  soon 
forget  your  own  sarmons,  ye'll  nae  blame  us 
if  we  follow  your  lead." 

In  the  matter  of  Church  schooling,  the 
Dean  has  many  pleasant  memories.  He 
tells,  for  instance,  how  his  sister  once  asked 
a  Sunday  scholar,  *^  What  was  meant  by 
the  L%w  and  the  Prophets  t "  Whereupon 
she  was  answered  promptly  by  a  bright 
little  girl,  "If  you  please,  ma'am,  when 
you  sell  anybody  up  " ;  her  small  mind  by 
sad  experience  having  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  sale  by  law  resulted  in  some 
profits  to  the  seller. 

The  Dean  is  wisely  a  strong  advocate  of 
short  services  for  children.  He  finds  large 
coloured  prints  a  great  help  to  keep  young 
eyes  and  ears  from  shutting,  and  young 
limbs  from  fidgeting.  When  he  established 
daily  service  at  his  church,  he  paid,  as  we 
have  stated,  half-a-crown  a  week  for  the 
teaching  of  his  choir-boys.  Whether  the 
scholars  greatly  profited  by  their  liberal 
education — for  truly  liberal  it  was,  then, 
in  those  prse-Sshool  Board  and  high  Tory 
times — may  be  viewed  as  problematical ;  if 
their  progress  may  be  jadged  with  any 
fairness  from  the  answer  of  a  quick  boy, 
who  being  asked,  '*  What  proof  we  had  of 
Saint  Peter's  repentance  t'  replied  forth- 
with, V  Please,  sir,  he  crowed  three  times." 

Sunday  schools  and  offertories  are 
frequently  connected,  and  as  touching  the 
latter  the  Dean  has  some  good  tales.  He 
tells  how  L%dy  Cork  was  once  so  strongly 
moved  by  an  appeal  from  the  pulpit,  that 
she  borrowed  a  sovereign  from  Sydney 
Smith,  who  was  sitting  by  her,  and  then 
lacked  the  courage  to  put  it  in  the  plate, 
or  to  return  it  to  the  lender.  He  relates, 
too,  how  a  preacher  once  in  Prairieland 
deputed  a  rough  listener  to  collect  the 
offerings.  The  first  gift,  being  a  quarter- 
dollar,  was  declined  by  the  collector ;  who, 
produciog  his  revolver,  remarked  with 
simple  emphasis :  "  Boys,  this  here's  a 
dollar  show!'*  and  then,  with  much 
alacrity,  gathered  as  many  dollars  as  there 
were  persons  present.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  best  story  is  that  of  a  collection  in 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Here  the  Bector, 
seeing  bat  one  alms-plate,  and  a  large 
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eongregation,  bade  a  riutic  fetch  a  dessert- 
dish  from  the  Rectory  gardeo,  where  some 
gaeata  had  been  luoching,  and  carry  it  for 
offerings  throagh  the  north  aisle  of  the 
charch.  In  a  little  while  the  mi^n  retamed, 
and  whispered  timidly :  '*  Pye  taken  it 
down  yon  aide  the  aisle,  and  up  t'other — 
they'll  none  on  'em  have  any."  For  the 
alms-gatherer  had  not  been  told  to  empty 
the  dish,  and  in  his  simplicity  had  borne 
it  up  and  down  the  charch  as  he  was 
bidden — and  it  was  full  of  biscuits  1 


AT  A  FISHING  INN. 

It  stands  some  fifty  feet  above  the  sea 
level  at  the  end  of  a  long  winding  salt 
water  loch,  the  shores  of  which  are  clothed 
to  a  point  high  np  on  the  ragged  slopes 
with  birch  and  fir,  and  even  more  delicate 
boscage,  which  grows  laxariantly  enough 
to  show  that,  in  this  happy  valley,  the 
rigoars  of  the  northern  winter  mast  be 
considerably  abated.  Qaite  at  the  ex- 
tremity, where  the  hills  come  close  to- 
gether^ the  river,  after  winding  some  half 
mile  or  so  throagh  the  flat  of  accumulated 
debris  which  it  has  brought  down  from  the 
mountains,  finds  its  way  into  the  loch,  and 
this  particular  spot,  though  it  is  to  a  lover 
of  the  picturesque  the  least  attractive  of 
the  landscape,  is  one  of  note  and  con- 
sideration. It  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  many 
things,  one  of  which  must  suffice  for  present 
consideration,  and  this  one  is  the  well- 
known  fishing  inn  of  Strathbogie.  Through 
the  river's  narrow  mouth — when  the  rain 
upon  the  moors  has  set  all  the  burns  run- 
ning, and  has  filled  from  bank  to  bank 
the  stream  which  yesterday  was  a  narrow 
runlet,  brawling  along  amongst  rocks  and 
shoals  of  rounded  pebbles — the  salmon, 
sensible  of  the  rush  of  fresh  water  against 
their  noses,  turn  them  landward,  and  force 
their  way  through  the  first  windings  of  the 
stream  towards  Lower  Brig  pool,  and  the 
Mtose  pool,  and  Dumbuck  pool,  and  other 
pools  too  numerous  to  mention. 

There  has  been  a  long  drought.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  term 
''  drought "  is  here  used  as  the  fisherman 
interprets  it.  Dorbg  the  past  week 
showers  have  fallen  plentifully,  showers 
which  would  have  passed  for  heavy  rain 
in  other  regions — ^and  for  days  at  a  time 
the  hills  have  been  hidden,  and  the  loch 
veiled^  in  a  clammy  mist  which  wetted 
one's  jacket  as  effectually  as  need  be ;  but 


in  the  eyes  of  the  fisherman.  They  do  not 
fill  the  river;  and  if  the  days  of  Noah 
were  to  return  without  accomplishing  thia 
feat,  the  fisherman  would  still  declare  that 
there  was  drought  in  the  land.  In  Strath- 
bogie his  temper  of  late  has  been  a  little 
wearing  to  those  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact ;  and  Uiere,  though  they  may  know 
nothing  and  care  less  about  fishing,  they 
begin  to  long  for  the  rain  and  the  eon- 
sequent  spate  as  ardently  as  he  does  him- 
seu,  knowing  that,  when  it  does  come,  they 
will  have  more  of  his  room  and  less  of  his 
company.  He  has  been  heard  to  use 
indictable  language  to  an  unlucky  tourist 
who  rejoiced  in  his  presence  at  the  oon- 
tinuance  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  eall 
fine  weather,  to  wit,  hot  sun,  and  a  wind- 
less, cloudless  sky;  and  to  bid  him  get 
away  to  Margate  or  Southend.  But  now 
at  last,  Uie  rain  has  come;  and,  after  a 
day  and  a  half  of  it,  the  river  is  mshinff 
along  under  the  bridge,  swift  and  falj, 
richly-coloured  by  the  peaty  bed  throagh 
which  it  has  filtered.  Dqnald  has  jaat 
come  in  to  say  that  a  particular  rock,  which 
has  not  been  covered  for  the  last  two 
seasons,  is  now  invisible ;  and  that  if  the 
rain  stops  before  nightfall — and  it  already 
shows  signs  of  abating — ^the  stream  will  be 
in  first-rate  condition  for  to-morrow,  and 
that  there  will  be  more  *'  sawmon  "  about 
than  they  will  know  what  to  do  with. 

There  is  large  consumption  of  whisky 
and  tobacco  in  the  smc  king-room  that 
evening,  and  lengthy  deb&t)  on  the  one 
topic  to  which  the  denizens  of  Strathbogie 
can  be  induced  to  give  any  attention  at 
present.  Men  talk  as  if  they  would  never 
stop  about  "Jock  Scotts,"  large  and  small, 
and  **  March  browns,"  and  <'  Heck'ems," 
and  other  strangely-named  files.  A  general 
election  might  be  going  on,  or  we  might  be 
in  the  throes  of  some  social  or  industrial 
crisis,  and  they  would  still  go  on  taUdnff 
about  these  flies,  and  of  other  lures  and 
engines  for  the  entrapping  of  salmon  and 
trout.  There  is  a  story  that,  in  1870,  two 
Frenchmen  were  fishing  for  gudgeon  on 
the  Paris  quays  that  night  in  July  when 
the  shout  **k  Berlin"  was  heard  in  the 
streets;  they  fished  on  steadily  through 
the  disaster  and  defeat  on  the  eastern 
frontier ;  through  the  roar  and  turmoil  of 
the  German  leaguer;  through  the  lurid 
horror  of  the  Commune  and  the  second 
siege;  and  when  the  Versailles  troops 
entered  the  burning  city,  they  found  our 
two  anglers  fishing  for — but  not  of  neces- 


all  such  pluvial  phenomena  rank  as  drought  |  sity    catching  —  gudgeon.      I    was    once 
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sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of  this  history, 
bat  after  a  sojoam  in  Strathbogie  inn 
I  can  readily  believe  it. 

There  wiU  also  be  much  speculation  as 
to  whether  the  fish  will  make  a  rush  at 
once  for  the  upper  water,  or  lie  for  a  little 
in  the  lower  pools  till  the  spate  shall  have 
moderated  a  bit.  Each  man  will  have  his 
own  private  belief  on  this  point,  but  this 
belief  will  not  be  given  to  the  world.  Most 
carefully  will  he  weigh  and  choose  his  words 
so  that  they  may  do  anything  rather  than 
reveal  his  inward  thoughts.  Should  there 
happen  to  be  in  the  company  an  old  pisca- 
torial hand,  he  will  probably  try  to  rival, 
in  ambiguous  speech,  that  diplomatist 
spoken  of  by  Talleyrand  as  so  insincere 
that  one^  could  not  believe  the  opposite  of 
what  he  said.  The  old  hand  will  have 
settled  with  himself  which  will  be  the  best 
pool  for  a  big  fish  to-morrow,  and^he  means, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  have  the  first  cast 
ovet  it.  If  the  man  sitting  in  the  next 
chair  to  him  should  happen  to  be  his 
dearest  friend,  the  benefactor  of  his  youth, 
and  the  architect  of  his  fortune,  he  would 
not  make  him  the  sharer  of  his  secret. 
Nothing  would  induce  him  to  go  so  far  as 
this ;  though  he  might  back  a  bill  for  him, 
or  lend  him  an  umbrella.  Like  all  over 
crafty  men,  he  is  over  suspicious  as  well, 
and  he  has  a  lurking  fear  that  more  than 
one  of  the  men  around  him  may  have 
fixed  upon  that  same  pool  as  the  objective 
of  to-morrow's  sport.  He  furtively  chuckles 
and  blesses  his  stars  that  he  brought  yrith 
him  an  alarum  clock.  This  he  will  set  for 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  last  thing 
to-night  he  will  settle  matters  with  his 
gillie,  and  give  orders  for  his  breakfast, 
and  he  will  be  *'  brushing  with  hasty  steps 
the  dews  away,"  as  he  tramps  up  the 
valley,  long  before  the  other  fishermen  are 
sleepily  answering  Janet's  uncertain  sum- 
mons at  their  bedroom  doors  to  arise  and 
breakfast. 

But  though  the  old  hand  may  have  stolen 
a  march  upon  them,  there  will  be  much 
parade  of  preparation  amongst  these 
belated  sportsmen  on  the  morrow,  and 
hope  will  ride  high  as  they  saUy  forth, 
each  with  his  own  particular  cast,  prepared 
for  his  own  particular  pool.  There  are 
some  cynics  who  declare  that  the  com- 
plicated elaboration  of  a  man's  apparatus 
often  goes  in  inverse  ratio  with  his  skill  as 
an  angler.  Certain  it  is  that  the  men  who 
carry  the  largest  fly  hooks  often  come  back 
with  very  light  baskets  of  spoil,  but  with 
mouths  AiU  of  apology  and  explanation  how 


it  was  that  they  failed,  when  they  join  the 
gathering  of  ladies  and  non-fishing  men, 
assembled  about  six  o'clock  round  the  door, 
of  the  inn  to  hear  the  earliest  news  of  the 
day's  sport  The  river,  according  to  John- 
son, was  too  full ;  while  Thompson  opines 
that  they  got  at  it  just  two  hours  too  late. 
Both  agree  that  the  wind  had  a  point  too 
much  of  the  north  in  it,  and  differ  from 
Robinson,  who  rather  likes  a  north  wind, 
and  attributes  all  his  ill-luck  to  the  leaden 
greyness  of  the  sky.  To  listen  to  all  their 
explanations  concerning  the  humours  of  a 
fiahing  river,  suggests  a  comparison  with 
the  ripening  of  a  pear.  It  seems  just  as 
difficult  to  hit  upon  the  right  moment  to 
fish  the  one  as  to  eat  the  other.  At  dinner 
and  in  the  smoking-room  these  unsuccessful 
ones  will  have  to  take  back  seats  and  give 
way  to  the  fishermen  who  have  scored ;  and 
late  in  the  evening,  when  they  have  been 
almost  maddened  by  reiterated  accounts  of 
their  rivals'  triumphs,  and  perhaps  a  little 
inflamed  by  an  extra  allowance  of  the 
Talisker,  they  will  collogue  together  in 
dark  conclave,  and  hint  that  after  all 
Smith  got  both  his  fish  with  worms,  and 
that  Jones  snatched  that  fifteen-pounder 
of  his  with  a  rake  hook,  having  struck  him 
much  nearer  to  the  tail  than  the  head. 

The  talk  at  places  like  Strathbogie,  at 
breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner,  or  in  any 
comer  where  two  or  more  may  foregather, 
will  be  found  severely  special.  Its  tone 
may  be  described  as  piscatory,  and  more 
piscatory,  and  still  more  piscatory.  Any 
outsider,  or  any  so-called  fisherman  who 
pursues  his  art  in  such  a  half-hearted 
fashion  as  to  want  to  talk  and  think  about 
other  matters  when  he  is  not  holding  his 
rod  in  his  hand,  will  have  to  look  out  sharp 
for  an  opportunity  if  he  wants  to  introduce 
a  subject  bearing  on  aught  else  besides  fish 
and  how  to  catch  them;  and  supposing 
that  he  should  succeed  in  his  attempt,  the 
odds  are  heavy  that  he  will  find  himself, 
after  the  exchange  of  a  few  alien  words, 
listening  to  a  thrilling  tale  as  to  how  a 
particular  fish  was  hooked,  and  played,  and 
landed  two  years  ago,  and  the  topic  which 
he  lugged  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders 
ignominiously  thrust  aside. 

**  The  gentle  art "  is  such  a  respectable^ 
well-authenticated  phrase,  and  one,  more- 
over, which  has  been  celebrated  by  so  many 
illustrious  pens,  that  it  may  seem  raab, 
and  even  ungracious,  to  hint  that  certain 
of  its  most  enthusiastic  professors  may 
show  themselves  now  and  then  to  be  a 
little  wanting  in  gentleness  and  urbanity. 
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The  luggage  of  new-comers  to  a  fishbg 
inn  is  narrowly  aoanned ;  and  if  it  Bhould 
include  a  bundle  of  rods,  remarks  of  an 
uncomplimentary  nature,  scarcely  to  be 
construed  as  anything  like  a  welcome,  are 
often  dropped,  heedless  whether  they  reach 
the  ears  of  the  intrusive  strangers  or  no. 
At  some  hostelries  there  are  traditions  of 
positive  pressure  having  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  landlord  by  gentry  of  this 
sort  to  refuse  admission  to  new-comers  who 
might  look  like  spoiling  the  monopoly. 
They  will  scowl  truculently  at  any  new- 
comers— whether  they  may  appear  to  be 
fishermen  or  not — and  they  make  no  con- 
cealment of  their  contempt  for  tourists. 
^Cook's  tourists"  they  call  them  when  they 
want  to  be  very  crushing;  poor-spirited 
creatures  who  can  find  pleasure  in  wander- 
ing along  the  banks  of  a  Highland  stream, 
and  taking  in  through  the  eye  the  rare 
charm  of  its  loveliness  without  ever  craving 
to  ensnare  the  fish  that  swim  therein.  But 
in  certain  of  them  there  is  enough  of  the 
serpent's  wisdom  to  make  them  treat  a 
fellow  of  this  sort — one  who  never  has 
caught,  and  probably  never  will  catch  a 
fish — with  much  greater  courtesy  than  the 
man  who  arrives  with  an  imposing  array  of 
tackle,  and  begins  at  once  to  ask  questions 
as  to  the  best  fly  for  these  parts,  and  the 
most  likely  pools  on  the  river. 

It  is  a  nuisance,  no  doubt,  to  have  him 
hanging  about  the  inn;  but  at  least  he 
occupies  a  bedroom  which,  were  he  to 
move  on  to  another  place,  might  be  filled 
by  a  rival  and  experienced  votary  of  the 
rod.  Perhaps  he  is  making  believe  to  do 
literary  work,  or  to  paint  in  water  colours, 
and  one  in  such  case  is  quite  harmlesa 
He  may  even  be  an  angling  neophyte 
without  doing  any  great  damage,  if 
he  be  only  handled  aright.  The  veteran 
habitu6,  if  he  be  wise,  will  mani- 
fest a  kindly  interest  in  the  beginner's 
efforts,  and  be  generous  of  advice;  and, 
having  established  relations  of  quasi 
intimacy,  ought  not  to  have  any  difficulty 
in  daily  despatchicg  his  pupil  to  fish  a 
certain  pool  in  the  river  where  salmon 
take  more  freely  than  they  do  anywhere 
else,  or  to  start  off  to  a  loch  some  three 
miles  off  and  a  thousand  feet  high  to  try 
for  the  famous  brown  trout,  which  are 
fabled  to  haunt  its  waters,  but  which  few 
anglers  have  ever  seen. 

In  common  fairness,  it  must  be  added 
that  types  like  the  above-named  are  com- 
paratively rare.  They  exist  amongst 
anglers  as  they  do  in  every  set  of  men 


keenly  bent  either  on  business  or  pleasure. 
It  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  term  to  call 
them  sportsmen ;  they  are  nothing  better 
than  selfish  churls  who  would  always  try 
to  monopolise  the  benefits  of  whatever 
position  they  might  occupy.    The  angler 
is  a  capital  fellow  as  a  rule,  and  if  he  does 
talk  angling  shop  pretty  severely  during 
his  holiday  on  the  lochs  and  rivers,  is  he 
alone  in  this  infirmity!    Does  not  the 
alpine  climber  occasionally  let  drop   re- 
marks about  crevasses  and  moraines  and 
ai6liest    Do    lawyers    and    doctors    and. 
parsons  in  their  foregatherings  leave  aU 
thought  of  their  several  professions  behind 
in  the  professional  precincts  t     And  lastly, 
has  not  a  new  terror  just  risen  in  our  midst 
— one  who  talks  shop  as  it  has  never  been 
talked  before — to  wit,  the  golfer?    Any 
man  who  takes  his  pastime  as  seriously  as 
the  angler  of  the  right  sort  takes  Ids,  is 
bound  to  let  it  hold  the  chief  place  as  a 
subject  of  thought  and  discoursa     Men 
of  tliis  sort  have  always  been  prone  to  use 
what  we  will    here    call   diplomatic   re- 
ticences, and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as 
anglers,  they  occasionally  put  in  practice 
methods  such  as  moral  purists,  from  their 
own  narrow  standpoint,  might  with  justice 
condemn.    But  it  should  be  remembered 
that   Warren  Hastings  used  a  very  free 
hand    in    building    up    an    empire,    and 
Nelson  is  reported  by  some  to  have  sailed 
very    near    the    wind    in   bis    successful 
straggle  to  preserve  one.     What  wonder 
is  there,  then,  that  an  angler,  who  knows 
the  tricks  and  manners  of  the  baser  sort 
above  described,  should    now  and    then 
follow  these  illustrious  examples,  when  a 
coup  of  this  kind  may  seem  necessary  to 
ensure  the  capture  of  that  twenty-pound 
salmon  to  his  own  rod  instead  of  letting 
it  fall  to  the  wiles  of  a  fellow  who,  as 
likely  as  not,   would  sell  it  for  what  it 
would  fetch,  if  no  one   happened  to  be 
byj 

FOR  ang£;le's  sake. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS. 
PART  III. 

From  Franz  there  came  no  further  sign 
of  life  until  I  wrote  to  say  that  the  date  of 
my  summer  holiday  was  fixed,  and  that  I 
hoped  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  in  his  new  home.  I  supposed,  I 
added,  'that  he  had  been  too  much  en- 
grossed by  his  new  happiness  to  answer 
my  last  letter.     His  reply  to  this   was 
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loDger  in  reaching  me  than  I  had  ezpeeted 
it  to  be.  When  at  last  it  came,  I  saw  the 
reason  before  I  opened  it  The  postmark 
was  LinthaL 

"  Dear  Monsieur  Jean,"  it  ran,  "they 
sent  your  letter  on  to  me  here.  I  have 
left  the  Jorat,  and  am  back  among  my 
own  people.  It  was  not  for  the  reason 
yon  fancy  that  I  have  been  silent.  There 
have  been  changes  of  which  I  could  not 
write  to  yon,  though  I  should  like  to  see 
you  and  tell  you  all  that  has  happened. 
If  you  come  to  Linthal  I  am  always  to  be 
heard  of  from  Zvreifel,  at  the  *H6'.el  znr 
Poat.'  "  Yours  faithfully, 

"F.  Lehmann." 

I  read  and  re-read  the  letter,  but  I  felt 
that  there  was  more  between  the  lines 
than  I  could  guess  at.  Had  his  marriage 
been  broken  off,  or  had  his  prospects  as  a 
successful  wood-carver  suddenly  collapsed  t 
My  interest  in  him  was  as  warm  as  ever. 
I  felt  quite  eager  to  hear  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  such  an  alteration  of  his 
programme. 

^  to  Linthal  I  made  my  way  direct, 
and,  arriving  there  one  tfuly  evening, 
took  the  omnibus  from  the  railway  to  the 
"  Hdtel  zur  Post." 

The  host  was  a  cheery,  garrulous  per- 
sonage. He  had  much  to  say  in  answer 
to  mv  enquiries  after  Franz  Lehmann. 

**  Know  him,"  he  cried,  "  I  should  just 
think  sa  I've  known  him  since  he  was  as 
high  as  yon  chair-seat;  a  real  brave 
gar^on.  So  monsieur  is  not  a  stranger 
to  LinthaL" 

I  explained  that  I  had  made  Lehmann's 
acquaintance  in  the  Pays  de  Yaud. 

"  Ab,"  he  rejoined,  **  what  a  freak  that 
was  of  his — one  of  the  best  guides  in 
the  neighbourhood — we  thought  he  had 
deserted  us  for  good  and  al).  There  was 
great  rejoicing  when  he  came  back.  It 
didn't  suit  him  down  there.  He  couldn't 
expect  it  would.  He  came  back  looking 
the  ghost  of  his  old  self.  But  he's  pulling 
round  now,  and  if  monsieur  means  to  do 
any  climbing  he  can't  do  better  than 
engage  him.  I  recommend  him  to  every 
one.  I  suggested  him  to  an  Eogliahman 
the  other  day,  but  he  didn't  take  my 
advice.  He  asked  who  else  there  was; 
be  gaVe  himself  airs  of  being  a  seasoned 
climber.  He  went  off  and  found  a  guide 
for  himself." 

As  he  chatted,  he  fetched  the  hotel 
register  for  me  to  inscribe  my  name. 

*'  This  is  the  gentleman,  monsieur,"  he 


said,  pointing  to  an  entry  a  page  or  so 
back.  *'He  is  the  only  EagHshman 
besides  yourself  who  has  been  here  yet 
this  season ;  but  they  will  be  coming  now. 
The  good  climbers  love  our  valley  and 
our  Alps.  This  one  has  never  been  here 
before ;  but  he  talks  as  if  he  were  a  great 
climber.  Perhaps  he  is;  but  he  would 
have  done  well  to  take  Franz  Lehmann 
with  him,  especially  when  I  recommended 
him  so  strongly.     It  quite  astonished  me." 

So  it  did  me,  for  the  name  to  which  my 
communicative  host  was  directing  my  at- 
tention was  the  name  of  my  cousin,  Eustace 
Ferrier. 

'<  It's  all  the  better  for  me,"  I  said ;  <<  I 
shall  be  able  to  secure  Lehmann's  services." 

I  sent  a  message  to  Franz,  and  half  an 
hour  later,  as  I  sat  after  dinner  in  the 
garden  of  the  hotel,  he  was  announced. 
The  flush  of  the  sunset  fell  on  his  face  as 
I  greeted  him.  Mine  host  was  right.  He 
Ilm  changed  considerably.  There  were 
lines  about  his  eyes  and  in  his  broad  fore- 
head ;  his  face  looked  sadder  and  older. 

"It  seems  I  have  a  lucky  chance  in 
finding  you,  Franz/'  I  said. 

**  I  have  been  waiting  for  you.  Monsieur 
Jean,"  he  replied.  ''I  should  not  have 
undertaken  any  long  excursion  while  I  was 
expecting  you." 

'*  WeU,  sit  down,  Franz,"  I  said,  "  we 
will  have  a  fresh  bottle  of  wine,  and  let  me 
hear  the  history  of  -all  these  changes." 

He  seated  himself,  and  the  wine  was 
brought ;  but  he  only  made  some  remark 
on  my  journey.  It  was  evidently  a  little 
difficult  for  hun  to  begin  to  speak  of  him- 
self. 

**  1  cannot  tell  you  what  I  think  of  your 
panels,  Franz,"  I  said  by  way  of  a  start;, 
"  for  I  have  not  seen  them.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, they  brought  you  in  further  orders." 

His  face  darkened. 

''They  have  not,  Monsieur  Jean,"  he 
replied,  ''  but  I  do  not  care ;  I  have  given 
up  wood-carving," 

Then  there  was  another  pause ;  the  sun- 
set glowed  and  faded  and  glowed  again 
on  the  white  peaks  far  to  the  west,  and 
a  crescent  moon  hung  above  them  like  a 
fairy  boat. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  country,  Monsieur 
Jean,"  he  said  abruptly ;  '^  who  can  wonder 
that  I  have  returned  to  my  own  mountains)" 

"  Bat  your  other  plan,  FraDz,"  I  asked. 
<*  How  does  Ang^le  like  your  return  here ) " 

"  Ang^le  has  no  word  in  it,"  he  replied ; 
*'  it  is  fdl  the  same  to  her  if  I  am  here  or 
theJe." 
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"  I  began,  bat  I  bed- 
knew  how  to  frame  the 


"  Do  you  mean 
tated.     I  hardly 
qaesUon. 

*<  It  is  all  the  same  to  her,"  he  went  on, 
"  becauBe — AngMe  is  dead.  Monsieur  Jean," 
he  said  piteonsly;  *<bat  had  she  lived  it 
would  have  been  all  the  same.  I  shoold 
have  left  her  and  come  back." 

He  paused.  I  pitied  him  with  all  my 
heart.  He  had  evidently  found  out  his 
great  mistake. 

"You  would  never  have  thought/'  he 
began  again,  **  that  AngMe  could  be  false 
to  her  word.  Myself  I  do  not  count  her 
false,  and  I  do  not  lay  the  fault  to  her 
door.  She  was  so  innocent ;  she  was  led 
away  through  that.  There  is  no  anser  in 
my  heart  against  her.  But — but,  when  I 
think  of  him,  ah,  then ^* 

He  stopped  and  looked  atme. 

«  Who  was  he  t "  I  asked,  an  ominous 
misgiving  at  my  heart. 

«  Who  was  he  t "  he  repeated,  looking  at 
me  very  hard.  "I  will  not  tell  you  who  he 
was.  When  I  have  had  my  revenge  all  the 
world  shall  know;  till  then  I  shall  keep  my 
own  secret.  He  was  a  man  who  came  and 
played  wiUi  her  heart,  and  stole  her  love, 
and  robbed  her  of  her  good  name,  just  as 
a  child  might  break  a  flower  from  the 
hedge  and  throw  it  away  a  minute  after; 
then  he  went  away,  and  she,  when  she 
found  herself  deceived,  betrayed,  aban- 
doned, what  could  she  do  t  She  wrote  me 
a  tetter,  and  told  me  the  whple  story — no 
one  else  knew  a  word  of  it,  and  she  bade 
me,  when  I  had  read  it,  come  and  look  for 
her  far  up  the  stream  at  a  pool  we  both 
knew  of.  She  wanted  me  to  forgive  her, 
she  said.  I  went  in  haste,  but  I  did  not 
find  her.  As  I  waited  I  saw  there  were 
fresh  footsteps  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
Then  I  knew  what  she  meant."  He  stopped 
again.  I  Jfelt  sure  that  now  I  knew  why 
Eustace  had  refused  Franz's  services  as 
guide,  but  I  did  not  speak.  *'We  buried  her," 
Franz  continued,  "at  Montherond,  in  the 
corner  of  the  churchyard  which  is  not 
consecrated.  No  one  said  a  prayer  over 
her — I  could  not — but,  as  I  stood  by 
her  grave,  I  took  a  ^vow — a  vow.  Monsieur 
Jean." 

The  moon  had   followed    the  sunset; 
the  mountains  were  pale  and  deathly. 

"  Franz,"  I  said,  "  is  it  possible  that  I 
know  the  man  of  whom  you  are  talking  ?" 
"  That  I  will  not  say,"  he  replied.  "  But 
even  if  you  do,  no  warning  will  save  him. 
I  vowed  to  take  his  life  as  he  took  hers. 
He  shall  pay  the  price.    Her  blood  is  ^n 


his  head,  but  no  law  can  touch  him.     I 
shall  be  the  law  to  him." 

"  Franz  1 "  I  cried,  horrified,  "  what  are 
you  saying?  Surely  you  would  not — 
could  not  be  a  murderer  I  Heaven  will 
judge  bim,  though  men  leave  him  un- 
punished." 

"  Heaven  has  Judged  him,"  he  answered 
solemnly,  "  and  I  am  only  the  minister  of 
Heaven's  justice." 

«  The  minister  of  Heaven's  justice  i "  I 
protested.    "  If  vou  lie  in  wait  for  a  fellow- 

man  and  take  his  life " 

*'  I  shall  not  lie  in  wait  for  him,"  he 
replied  resolutely.  "  I  will  tell  you  how 
^t  will  be.  Heaven  wiU  deliver  him  into 
my  hands.  At  first,  in  the  first  agony,  I  felt 
that  I  must  rush  off  to  seek  him  there  and 
then,  and  slay  hhn  where  I  found  him;  but 
as  the  earth  fell  on  her  coffin,  as  clod  after 
clod  shut  her  down  away  from  me  for 
ever,  my  wrath  grew  duller  and  less  eagor, 
and  a  voice  came  to  me  saying  that  I  must 
not  hasten  to  revenge  myself,  that  it  I 
waited  he  would  be  given  into  my  hand — 
given  so  that  he  could  expect  no  mercy — 
some  day.  For  that  day  I  am  waiting. 
Sometimes  it  seems  very  near,  sometimes 
it  seems  very  far,  but  it  is  coping,  and 
then  I  shall  kill  him,  for  Ang^le's  sake. 
Monsieur  Jean." 

"  But,  Franz,"  I  cried,  "  why  do  you  tell 
me  this )  Do  you  not  know  I  shaU  do  all 
in  my  power  to  prevent  your  carrying  out 
this  terrible  project  t " 

''  I  had  a  feeling  I  must  tell  you,"  he 
replied  simply,  "but  you  cannot  prevent 
me.  What  could  you  do  to  avert  Heaven'a 
justice!  I  shall  never  seek  him,  monsieur, 
I  do  not  know  where  he  is,  I  shall  never 
ask ;  I  shall  never  breathe  his  name.  You 
can  do  nothing  to  avert  his  fate." 

"Franz/'  I  pleaded,  "I  think  Ang^le 
would  rather  you  forgave  him." 
"  She  did  not  say  so,"  he  replied. 
There  was  one  thing  I  could  do,  I  could 
take  Franz  away  out  of  Linthal  for  the 
next  few  days.  My  suspicion  might  not 
be  true,  Eustace  might  not  be  the  man 
who  had  ruined  Franz's  happiness  and 
incurred  his  vengeance,  but  in  any  case 
I  would  do  what  I  coiUd  to  prevent  the 
two  meeting. 

<*  Franz,"  I  said,  after  we  had  both  sat 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  "  you  know  that 
I  am  no  mountaineer,  but  now  that  I  have 
come  to  Linthal  I  should  like  to  make 
some  sort  of  an  attempt  at  a  climb.  You 
remember  how  you  used  to  kindle  my 
enthusiasm  at  La  Gaulette." 
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Franz's  face  lighted  np. 

<'  Ah,  Monsieur  Jean,"  he  cried,  "  that 
was  what  I  wanted,  to  show  you  something 
of  my  country,  though  I  would  have  you 
bear  in  mind  that  our  Alps  are  not  exactly 
the  mountains  for  a  novice.  Still,  there 
are  many  things  worth  seeing  that  I  can 
show  you," 

Before  we  parted  we  had  arranged  to 
start  up  the  valley  at  five  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  Oar  excursion  was  to  last  three 
or  four  days ;  when  we  returned  Eustace 
would  be  already  far  away — at  least,  if 
a  warning  from  me  would  be  of  any  avail. 
It  took  me  a  long  while  to  write  a  letter 
to  him  that  night.  It  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  speak  of  the  suspicion  which  had 
seized  upon  me ;  but  at  last  I  finished  it, 
and  confided  it  to  the  talkative  landlord, 
to  await  the  return  of  Eustace. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  had 
climbed  above  the  row  of  mighty  peaks 
on  the  eastern  sky,  Franz  and  I,  with 
our  knapsacks  and  all  the  other  requisites 
i  for  our  excursion,  had  left  Linthal  behind 
US|  and  were  following  the  brawling, 
eddying  Linth  up  to  the  mountains  in 
which  it  rose.  Franz's  mood  had  quite 
changed.  The  scene  of  the  night  before 
seemed  almost  like  a  dream,  and  he  the 
Franz  of  a  year  ago,  as  he  marched 
cheerily  along,  calling  my  attention  first 
in  one  direction,  then  in  another ;  naming 
each  summit,  each  glaciet,  each  pass,  each 
scarf  of  pine-wood  that  draped  the  moun- 
tain slopes.  Then  there  were  stories  to 
tell ;  every  mountain  torrent,  every  chasm, 
every  dazzling  snowfield  had  its  romance, 
its  tales  of  adventure,  or  its  tragedy.  We 
walked  on  all  day  with  intervals  of  rest, 
the  scenery  with  every  mile  growing 
grander,  wilder,  and  more  solitary.  Our 
way  lay  now  along  a  bold  spur  of  the 
Alps,  which  ascended  gradually,  and 
which  commanded  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  the  valley  we  had  left  behind,  and  of 
the  mountains  which  closed  it  in.  Here 
and  there  the  path  ran  beside  a  deep 
chasm,  in  which  far  below  we  heard  the 
melted  snow  roaring  impatiently  along  on 
its  way  to  the  mighty  Ehine. 

''In  the  winter,"  said  Franz,  "these 
rifts  are  almost  dry,  and  then  charcoal- 
burners  and  hunters  grope  their  way  along 
them  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  I  have  often 
been  myself,  and  once  I  found  the  bones 
of  a  man  who  had  fallen  over — Heaven 
knows  how  many  years  before — ^his  skele- 
ton was  lodged  in  a  clefK^,  and  the  summer 
floods  had  not  been  able  to  wash  it  away." 


The  day  wore  on  to  late  afternoon; 
Franz  had  determined  on  reaching  a  certain 
Sennhiitte  in  time  for  supper.  There  he 
meant  to  camp.  We  were  hunying  to 
enable  us  to  carry  out  this  plan,  and  had 
been  walking  in  silence  for  some  time, 
when  a  long,  peculiar  kind  of  jodel  sounded 
from  the  distance,  and  Franz  stood  sud- 
denly stilL  The  cry  was  repeated,  and  he 
answered  it. 

'*Whatisit?"Iasked. 

"  It  is  Moritz  Stautz,"  he  replied ;  "  he 
is  a  guide  on  these  mountains.  He  is 
signalling  for  help.  It  may  be  a  question 
of  life  and  death.  He  is  up  yonder.  I 
must  hurry  on,  and  you,  Monsieur  Jean, 
will  be  safe  if  you  follow  this  path;  or 
better  still,  I  wiU  return  to  you  here." 

Then,  scarcely  waiting  for  my  answer, 
he  threw  down  his  packages  and  dis- 
appeared at  a  break-neck  pace  in  the 
direction  of  the  iries  which  continued.  I 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  remain  there 
inactive.  I  had  heard  too  many  stories 
of  peril  and  disaster  that  day  to  wait 
quietly  until  his  return.  I  followed  lum, 
making  the  best  of  the  rough  pathway  he 
had  taken.  When  I  saw  him  again  he  was 
about  a  hundred  yards  or  so  ahead  of  me, 
in  earnest  conversation  with  another  man. 
The  two  were  at  the  foot  of  a  grassy  slope, 
which  appeared  to  end  abruptly.  There 
were  one  or  two  boulders  of  rock  standing 
up  between  the  margin  of  the  grass  and 
the  opal-coloured  sky.  The  two  drew 
cautiously  near  one  of  these  boulders  and 
looked  over.  I  heard  them  call.  Then 
they  stood  up ;  there  was  another  moment 
of  discussion,  after  which  Franz  took  a 
rope,  put  it  under  his  own  armpits,  and  I 
saw  the  other  guide  retreat  to  a  safe 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and 
prepare  to  lower  him.  Some  one  had 
evidently  fallen  over,  and  Franz  had  gone 
to  the  rescue.  By  the  time  I  was  within 
speaking  distance,  Stautz  had  ceased  to 
pay  out  the  rope,  and  was  trying  to  find 
some  means  of  anchoring  it. 

"  Ah  1 "  he  cried  as  I  appeared,  "  k  la 
bonne  heure  1  There  is  nothing  here  to 
which  I  can  tie  this  sacr6  rope.  There  is 
an  Englishman  down  over  the  cliff — an 
Englishman  from  the  H6bel  Post ;  such  a 
splendid  climber,  too.  Will  you  go  down, 
cautiously  —  ah,  very  cautiously  —  and 
balancing  yourself  against  that  boulder, 
look  over  and  give  me  the  signal  when  to 
pull  up  ?  He  is  badly  hurt,  but  we  shtdl 
save  him,  I  hopa" 

I  needed  no  second  bidding.  An  English- 
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man  from  the  Hdtel  zar  Post  1  I  scarcely 
heeded  the  caution.  In  a  second  I  was 
clinging  to  the  hoalder,  straining  my  eyes 
into  the  chasm  which  lay  below.  Before 
I  coald  disUogaish  them  in  the  dusky 
light  I  heard  t^ieir  yoices  clearly. 

'*  She  is  dead,"  Franz  was  saying.  "  Yon 
are  her  murderer ;  you  must  die  1 " 

Then  Eustace's  voice,  weak  and  plead- 
ing. I  could  not  catch  all  he  said,  but 
Franz's  answer  came  short  and  stem. 

"  I  haye  not  sought  you/'  he  said ;  ''you 
have  been  delivered  into,  my  hands." 

I  saw  that  Eustace  was  clinging  with 
all  his  strength  to  a  small  tree  which 
projected  from  the  rock ;  it  was  this  which 
had  arrested  his  fall.  I  saw  Franz  seize 
his  hands  to  loosen  his  hold.  ' 

**  Franz  1 "  I  shouted,  throwing  up  my 
arms. 
The  other  guide  began  to  pull  in  the  rope. 
Franz  gave  one  look  upwards,  saw  me, 
and  then  rapidly  loosened  the  knot  by  which 
the  rope  was  attached.  It  flew  up  with  a 
jerk. 

"  You  told  me  they  were  ready  1 "  cried 
Eastace's  guide  angrily,  lowering  the  rope 
agaiD.  I  saw  Eostace  try  to  snatch  at  it, 
but  his  riji^ht  arm  fell  disabled. 

''Afa,  Franz,"  he  implored,  "have  you 
no  mercy  1 — and  life  is  so  sweet." 

''Life  sweet?"  repeated  Franz,  as  he 
took  the  rope  again.  ''Do  you  find  it 
sweet  I " 

"  Do  not  we  all  find  it  sweet  t "  was  the 
reply. 

I  breathed  more  freely ;  Franz  was  pass- 
ing the  rope  round  Ferrier's  body. 

''I  should  have  thought,"  he  said, 
"that  life  would  have  been  a  burden  to 
you  after — after  that.  You  shall  have  it, 
since  you  can  still  find  it  precious  enough 
to  plead  for." 

I  raised  my  arm  again,  and  this  time 
Eustace  swung  slowly  upwards,  Franz 
clinging  to  the  tree  and  guiding  hia  ascent 
with  hu  alpenstock.  Tlien  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  me. 

"I  have  not  forgiven  him.  Monsieur 
Jean,  and  I  should  never  forgive  myself 
that  I  have  failed  in  my  duty  to  her." 
Then  he  looked  down  into  the  dim  abyss 
beneath  him.  ''  There  is  only  one  thing 
I  can  do  now." 

The  next  moment  he  had  loosed  his 
hold — there  was  a  clatter  of  falling  stonep. 


nothing  more — the  roaring  of  the  swollen 
water  overpowered  any  other  sound. 

When  I  looked  round,  horror-stricken, 
Stautz  was  disengaging  the  rope  from  the 
fainting  form  of  the  rescued  man. 

*^Now  tot  friend  Franz,"  he  cried 
cheerily.     "  Ah,  it  was  a  brave  rescue ! " 

Then  I  told  him,  as  best  I  could,  that 
Franz  had  done  his  last  brave  deed  in  this 
world. 

They  searched  for  his  body  long,  and  at 
great  risk,  for  he  was  greatly  respected 
and  admired  in  the  whole  district,  and  I 
waited  at  linthal  in  hopes  of  following 
him  to  his  burial,  but  all  in  vain — no  trace 
of  him  was  ever  found. 

Since  that  day  I  have  never  seen  Eustace 
Ferrier.  He  married  his  American  heiresi, 
and  they  spend  their  time  in  the  places  ap- 
proved of  by  those  who  live  for  pleasure. 

Eachel  has  had  one  or  two  good  ofiers, 
but  she  remains  single. 

"  I  believe  she  has  never  cared  for  any 
one  as  she  did  for  Eastace  Ferrier/'  says 
my  mother  plaintively,  '*but  I  don't  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  cousins  to  marry  in 
any  case." 

"  In  any  case  it  is  a  good  thing  that  she 
did  not  marry  Eustace  Ferrier,"  I  reply; 
and  to  myself  I  add,  "for  Ang^le's  sake." 

In  the  first  week  of  January  will  be  commenced 
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CHAPTER  XXXI.  BEFORE  THE  BALL, 
It  wu  ft  itnnge  sxperienda  foi  For- 
phytlft.  The  backgronnd  of  lier  mind, 
geDfirftllf  BO  fiill  of  aajUght,  hkd  a  iludov 
In  it  now  of  dlxsomfort,  klmost  of  pain ; 
and  the  oddest  part  of  thia  was,  that 
Geoffrey  Thome's  anddeol;  revflaled  feel- 
ing took  a  place  gengeidly  reseiTBd  to  the 
great  tronbles  and  j'oya  of  life ;  she  f^t 
that  she  had  known  aboat  it  always.  At 
firat,  therefore,  she  appeared  to  herself  in 
rather  a  hidaooa  light  of  misnndeiatandlng 
and  cmelty.  Bat  her  mind  wan  too  honeet 
to  mbmlt  to  nicb  aelf-accnutlon  as  this. 
She  had  not  known.  QeoSrey'a  fiiendship 
and  admiration  had,  of  eonrse,  belonged  to 
hei  always ;  she  could  not  remember  the 
time  whan  she  did  not  posaess  and  value 
these — bat  more  than  theae,  no  I  If  she 
had  ever  anspected  what  be  bad  silently 
and  miserably  eonfessed  that  afternoon, 
was  it  likely  that  the  would  have  treated 
him  so  frankly  and  nnconioioiisly,  have 
asked  him  to  come  home  to  Bryans,  have 
occupied  herself  with  his  f  atore  1 

And  that  fatnre !  If  Geofirey  had  com- 
mitted no  sin  beyond  a  too  ambitioaa  love, 
he  nught  eaaOy  have  been  fo^ven.  She 
would  only  have  been  aorry  for  him ;  no 
woman  eould  be  angry  with  bim  for  that. 
But  what  li^t  or  rsaaon  had  he  to  i^er 
Maraie  what  waa  not  his  own  I  No 
wonder  that  neither  of  them  looked  very 
happy,  Mkf^e  appeared  to  lier  friend  in 
tiw  I^ht  of  an  Injured  person.  It  seemed 
to  Miss  Latimer  that  GeoStey  Thorns  had 


vol-  vm, — imso  sbbieb. 


done  an  unpardonable  thing  in  asking  a 
gill  to  marry  him,  while,  In  plain  English, 
be  was  in  love  with  somebody  else.  If 
BOme  men  bad  done.it,  there  would  at 
least  have  l>een  no  ground  for  aurpriae. 
Maggie,  with  her  beauty  and  her  money, 
might  have  been  conaidered  a  good  mat^ 
by  any  one  ;  but  from  Geoffrey,  lomohow, 
one  expected  better  tilings  than  a  mer- 
cenary, made-up  marriage. 

The  mote  Poppy  thoi^ht  of  it,  the  more 
angry  she  became.  That  Maggie  should 
be  sacrificed  to  a  disappointed  man,  by  way 
of  pleaaing  her  grandfather  and  ddng  well 
for  the  Thome  family— It  waa  indeed  a 
difierent  fate  from  what  Poppy  had  In- 
tended for  her.  Kow  ebe  knew  why  the 
engagement,  for  which  she  had  hoped  and 
even  planned  a  little,  had  been  from  the 
first  a  vague  diaappointment.  Whether 
anything  could  be  done,  she  did  not  know; 
but  she  lay  awake  a  long  time  that  night 
thinking  about  it,  and  came  down  the 
next  morning  a  little  pale,  and  not  quite 
as  calmly  handsome  as  oanaL 

lie  dgbt  of  Arthur,  the  duty  of  enter- 
taining her  gnests,  the  hundred  things 
that  came  to  occupy  her,  made  It  necessary 
that  this  trouble  ^onld  be  put  aside  for 
the  present,  and  it  remuned  In  the  back- 
ground of  her  mind,  nothing  but  a  shadow, 
making  any  perfect  enjoyment,  however, 
Imposuble  for  Poppy.  Her  eyes  rested  a 
iitue  wistfully  sometimes  on  Arthnr,  both 
in  ttie  evening  and  through  that  next  day. 
HIa  spirits  were  iJmoat  too  high;  he  waa 
even  a  little  nolay.  Bis  face  looked 
thinner,  with  a  bright  touch  of  unusual 
colour ;  his  sleepy  eyes  bad  a  new  light  In 
them.  Sometimes  he  couglied,  anathen 
his  mother  frowned  and  bit  her  lips.  Tlie 
truth  waa  that  she  hod  arrived  at  Bryans 
in   the  evening,   with    Otto    and    iUise, 
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extremely  angry  with  Arthur.  He  had 
not  been  well;  she  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  specially  comfortable  journey 
for  him,  and  was  uneasy  at  his  leaving 
London  at  all  in  such  weather,  to  travel 
down  into  a  blei^E  country  where  the  snow 
lay  deep.  Then  he  had  coolly  left  the 
house  alone,  early  in  the  day,  leaving  a 
message  to  say  that  he  had  gone  down  by 
the  midday  train  to  Bryans. 

**  Not  in  love  with  Poppy  t  Nonsense  1 
He  is  ridlculouBly  in  love  with  her. 
Can't  widt  to  travel  decently  down  with 
us/'  she  sirid  indignantly  to  Otto.  '*  And 
I  dare  say  he  won't  think  of  telegraphing 
for  the  carriage.  He  will  walk  up  from 
the  station  through  snow  three  feet  deep. 
You  laugb,  do  you  t  We  shall  none  of  us 
laugh  if  he  has  a  serious  illness." 

''I  agree  with  Alice's  old  sentiment," 
said  Otto  quietly.  '*  I  shall  be  glad  Fben 
Aithur  is  married  and  done  for." 

"I  hope  it  doesn't  mean  any  more  of 
that  foolery,"  he  said  to  his  wife  when 
they  were  alone. 

There  seemed,  however,  nothing  to  show 
that  Arthur  had  not  widked  straight  from 
the  station  to  Bryans  Court  This  was 
quite  enough  for  Mrs.  Nugent,  who  knew 
nothing  of  a  greater  danger  than  snow- 
drifts between  the  Court  and  the  station. 
For  once  she  could  not  control  herself^ 
and  spoke  very  sharply  to  Arthur  about 
his  unpardonable  rashness.  Otto  and 
Alice  were  in  the  room.  Arthur  coloured 
up  and  laughed,  but  answered  angrily  : 

''Look  here,  mother,  if  I  am- so  iU  that 
I  can't  ta^e  a  walk  in  winter,  I  think  this 
affair  had  better  be  broken  off  at  once.  Go 
and  tell  Poppy  so,  if  you  like/' 

*'  Arthur  P' 

'*  I  mean  it  There's  nothing  but  worry 
and  fuss,  and  life  is  not  worth  Uving." 

He  started  up  and  left  tiie  room. 

''  I  am  certidn  he  has  a  cold,  a  feverish 
cold,"  sidd  Mrs.  Nugent.  *'He  behaves 
like  a  baby.    I  am  very  angry  with  him." 

She  was  not  even  pacified  when  she  saw 
him  laughing  with  Poppv in  the  ballroomi 
and  heard  him  -^  begging  Miss  Fanny 
Latimer,  in  his  moat  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate tones,  to  give  him  the  first  waltz 
to-morrow. 

Several  visitors  strrived  in  the  early  part 
of  the  next  day.  Outside,  the  world  was 
as  wintry  as  ever,  though  the  snowstorm 
had  stopped.  Two  or  three  of  Arthur's 
friends  came  down  for  the  ball,  and  a  few 
airls  and  young  men  who  were  friends  or 
distant  cousins  of  the  Latimers.     There 


was  no  time  for  any  one  in  the  house,  not 
even  the  Nugents,  who  were  at  home  there, 
to  think  mudi  of  their  own  affairs.  That 
sort  of  idle  bustle  reigned  which  to  some 
men  and  women  is  more  tiresome  than 
anything  in  the  world.  Most  of  the  people 
arrived  in  time  for  luncheon,  and  idl  the 
younger  ones  went  out  in  the  afternoon. 
Some  tried  skating  on  the  frozen  river ; 
Otto  and  two  or  three  men  took  their  guns 
and  went  off  with  the  keeper.  Alice  was 
among  the  skaters.  She  came  skimming 
down  to  the  bridge,  and  saw  Poppy,  who 
had  walked  down  with  them,  standing 
alone  under  the  great  leafless  trees  in  the 
avenue. 

«  Where's  Arthur  t "  she  called  out ;  '<  I 
thought  he  was  with  you." 

^*  He  has  just  gone  to  ask  how  Mr. 
Farrant  is  to-day,"  Poppy  answered. 

Her  manner  and  tone  were  a  litUe  grave. 
Alice  stared,  then  took  her  skates  off  and 
joined  her  where  the  snow  had  been  swept 
off  the  road. 

(<  Why  1 "  she  said. 

"  Why  I "  repeated  Poppy.  "  What  do 
you  mean  t " 

"  Why  has  he  gone  1  Did  you  send 
him  1 "' 

"  Old  Mr.  Farrant  has  been  very  ill,  you 
know,  and  I  have  been  half  afraid  that 
Maggie  would  not  be  4^1e  to  come  to-night. 
But  she  is  coming,  I  hope.  Arthur  has 
gone  to  see  if  it  is  all  right" 

«  Why  did  you  not  go  with  him  1 " 

"Weill"  Poppy  looked  at  her  and 
smiled.  She  was  not  often  called  upon  to 
invent  reasons  for  her  doings.  However, 
this  thne  there  were  two  reasons,  and  there 
really  was  no  dishonesty  in  not  telling 
Alice  that  she  wished  to  avoid  a  possible 
meeting  with  Geoffrey  Thome. 

**  I  could  not  leave  you  all  very  well," 
she  said. 

''Dear  thing,  you  are  much  too  polite," 
Alice  laughed  in  answer.  "By-the-bye, 
how  is  that  engagement  going  on — the 
artist  and  the  beauty ) " 

'<  Just  the  same,"  said  Poppy. 

There  was  a  certain  dreSffiness  in  her 
tone,  and  she  began  suddenly  to  walk  up 
and  down.  Alice,  too,  felt  that  it  was  too 
cold  to  stand  still,  and  hurried  along  by 
her  side,  asking  more  questions ;  thev  were 
now  about  the  dance  and  tiie  people  who 
were  coming  to  it  Poppy  answered  them 
fully  and  frankly. 

The  others  skated  away  down  the  river, 
past  Mr.  Fanrant's  garden,  through  the 
Hector's  field.    The  short  afternoon 
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closing,  A  roBy  twilight — for  the  sky  had 
cleared — was  beginnhig  to  shine  over  the 
snow,  before  Arthur  came  back  from  his 
mission.  Poppy  and  her  friends  had  nearly 
reached  the  house  on  their  way  home  to 
tea.  Alice  looked  op  sharply  as  he  oyei^ 
took  them.  He  did  not  return  her  glance, 
but  walked  quietly  beside  Poppy  and  said 
to  her: 

*'  Tes,  she's  coming.  I  saw  her.  l^obody 
else  was  there.  She  took  me  up  to  see  the 
old  man.  His  illness  has  not  improved 
his  temper.  Poor  girl  1  I'm  sorry  for  her. 
But  he  praised  his  future  son-in-law  up  to 
the  skies." 

^Yes — he  is  good,"  said  Poppy,  in  a 
low,  half  questioning  tone.  ''  YeSi  Poor 
Maggie  1 " 

Among  all  the  people,  young  or  old^ 
who  were  assembled  at  Bryans  Court  that 
day,  the  happiest  was  Miss  Fanny  Latimer. 
1^0  uncertainties,  no  hopes  and  fears  and 
complications,  were  there  to  disturb  her 
peace.  She  could  look  forward,  if  not  to 
a  lifetime,  like  these  youngor  ones,  yet  to 
some  years  to  be  spent  with  a  dear  friend 
who  loved  her  sincerely,  whose  admiration 
was  not  affected  by  passing  time,  and  in 
whom  her  trust  was  absolute  and  un- 
clouded. Such  happiness  as  this  could 
hardly  be  shadowed  by  the  fact  which  in 
former  days  would  have  troubled  her,  that 
her  beloved  Mrs.  Nugent  had  come  to 
Bryans  in  a  bad  temper,  hardly  to  be 
altogether  explained  by  Arthur's  rebellious- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Nugent  in  truth  looked  on  Fanny's 
engagement  rather  in  the  light  of  an  injury 
to  herself.  Fanny  was  a  usefiil  friend. 
She  had  never  particularly  liked  or  under- 
stood Mr.  Gantillon.  She  thought  him  a 
little  tiresome,  a  little  absurd,  with  his 
enthusiasm  and  his  fancies.  She  could 
not  deny  that  it  would  be  a  happy  marriage, 
but  she  was  a  little  scornful  of  Fanny  for 
making  it  all  the  same.  She  probably 
felt  that  Mr.  Gantillon  did  not  like  her. 
Fortunately,  however,  Fanny's  affection 
for  him  was  far  too  deep  to  be  troubled 
by  any  small  secret  darts  of  the  enemy, 
and  Mrs.  Nugent,  of  course,  could  make 
no  open  opposition. 

Nothing  really  troubled  Miss  Latimer, 
therefore,  as  she  stood  by  her  bedroom  fire 
before  going  down  to  dinner  that  evening, 
in  a  lovely  new  gown  of  black  and  gold. 
Her  small,  pretty  figure  was  set  off  to  the 
best  advantage ;  her  fair  hair,  only  a  little 
gf  oy,  was  dressed  most  beconungly.    After  I 


her  maid  had  left  the  room,  she  had  stood 
for  several  minutes  before  a  long  glass, 
looking  at  herself  with  a  smile.  The  con- 
viction of  looking  both  pretty  and  young 
is  pleasant  at  any  age,  especially  when  one 
f  eeis  certain  of  admiration  from  one  person 
at  least  Fanny  walked  slowly  to  the  fire, 
with  the  smile  of  pleasant  expeetation  still 
upon  her  lips. 

A  few  people  were  coming  to  dinner, 
Mr.  Gantillon,  of  course,  among  them.  He 
had  promised  to  be  early,  and  Fanny  was 
now  listening  for  his  familiar  ring.  She 
would  then  go  downstairs  and  meet  him 
in  the  hall,  and  they  had  arranged  for  a 
few  minutes'  talk  in  the  library  before  it 
was  necessary  to  join  the  other  people  in 
Uie  drawing-room.  Therefore  she  was 
ready  in  good  time,  and  no  gbl  who  was 
coming  to  the  Bryans  ball  that  evening 
bore  a  lighter  heart. 

"  I  wonder  if  Poppy  is  ready  t "  thought 
the  little  lady  as  she  stood  by  her  fire. 
"  I  may  as  well  go  and  see." 

At  Uiat  moment  there  was  a  knock  at 
tiie  door. 

"  Gome  in,"  said  Miss  Latimer. 

The  door  was  opened  slowly-  and 
cautiously. 

''  Who  is  it )  Oh,  come  in.  Arch.  Do 
you  want  me  t " 

Mrs.  Arch  stepped  forward  Into  the  room, 
looking  round  her  with  an  air  of  anodous 
secrecy  which  amused  Miss  Latimer. 

"  You  are  alone,  ma'am  ?  Oan  I  speak 
to  you,  if  you  please  t " 

"Gertainly.  Shut  the  door.  What  is 
it!" 

Fanny  now  remembered  that  the  Iiouse- 
keeper  had  gone  about  all  day  with  an 
unusually  long  face.  Somethbig  had  evi- 
dently been  very  wrong ;  but  as  the  ex- 
cellent Arch  was  subject  to  periodicsl  fits 
of  gloom,  during  which  no  one  in.  the 
house  could  do  right,  the  matter  troubled 
her  little,  and  she  had  not  thought  of 
enquiring  into  it  Even  now  she  only 
thought  that  if  any  of  the  younger  servants 
had  to  be  sent  away,  Mrs.  Arch  ndght  as 
well  have  kept  back  her  complaint  till  to- 
morrow morning. 

^'  I  have  been  greatly  put  about^  if  you 
please,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Arch,  "  and  it's 
been  long  before  I  could  decide  what  was 
my  duty.  If  it  had  been  the  first  time 
that  such  talk  reached  my  ears,  I  should 
ha'  put  it  on  one  side  as  a  padc  of  rubbish 
— and  so  I  did  the*  first  time.  And  even 
now  I've  silenced  them — and  they  under- 
stand that  if  I  hear  a  word  more,  there'll 
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be  ohaDffea  before  long,  and  lome  folks 
may  find  themselves  out  of  work  at  an 
awkward  time  of  year.  For  Fll  have  no 
gossips  and  scandaJ-mongers  coming  about 
my  kitchen  and  halL  Bat  still,  it  seems 
to  me  as  things  are  going  rather  far,  and 
I  can't  agree  with  my  conscience  to  leave 
you  ignorant.  I  did  think  of  speaking  to 
the  Bector,  bat  there  are  cases  where  the 
best  of  men  don't  so  clearly  see  their  way, 
and  80 ^ 

"  Is  it  along  story  fsidd  Miss  Latimer, 
glancing  at  her  little  dock. 

lbs.  Areh  looked  the  picture  of  gloom 
as  she  stood  there,  looking  down  at  the 
floor  and  twistbg  her  hands  together. 
When  she  once  began,  she  was  a  woman 
of  manv  words,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
entangle her  meaning  with  any  quickness. 
Ndther  was  she  clever  at  catchine  oppor- 
tune momenta.  Miss  Latimer  felt  quite 
sure  that  all  this  preluded  a  serious  com- 
plaint of  a  new  kitchen-maid,  a  girl  in 
whom  Poppy  had  interested  herself,  and 
who  had  been  engaged  by  her  wish,  though 
Mri.  Arch  thought  her  too  pretty,  and 
distrusted  her  from  the  first  It  seemed 
more  ridiculous  every  moment,  five  minutes 
before  dinner  on  the  night  of  the  ball, 
that  Mrs.  Arch  should  have  chosen  such 
a  time  for  her  household  matters. 

''I  suppose  it  is  about  Annie  Kent)" 
said  Fanny  a  little  impatiently. 

Mr&  A»^h  lifted  her  head  and  stared. 

*' Annie  Kent,  Miss  Frances  1  I  beg 
your  pardon." 

"  Well,  who  is  it,  then  1 " 

Suddenly  Miss  Latimer  was  frightened. 
Mrs.  Arch,  as  she  looked  up,  was  quite 
pale,  and  her  eyes  were  round  with  horror. 
Her  face  said,  though  she  did  not  use  the 
words  :  ^' Are  you  so  mad,  so  blind,  as  not 
to  see  that  something  of  real  importance 
has  brought  me  here  at  such  a  time  1" 

Fanny  Latimer  felt  herself  tur  ning  pale, 
too;  the  room  seemed  suddenly  colder; 
she  became  conscious  that  Mrs.  Arch  had 
something  dreadful  to  tell  her — ^something 
which  was  hanging  over  her  head — over 
idl  their  heads.  She  sat  down  quietly  and 
feebly  in  a  low  chair.  She  forgot  her 
pretty  dress,  and  the  look  of  youth  and 
pleasure  died  out  of  her  face. 

*'  Arch,"  she  said,  in  a  strange,  hurried 
voice,  "  why  do  you  frighten  me  like  thisi 
Put  some  coals  on,  please;  it  is  so  dread- 
fully cold.  There,  sit  down  in  that  chair 
and  tell  me  what  you  mean — at  once — 
there's  no  time.  I  must  so  down 
direcUy." 


"I  think  you  should  have  your  eyes 
open  to-nieht,  Miss  Frances;  and  that's 
why  I  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Arch  with 
extreme  gramy ;  and  then  she  began  her 
story. 

In  consequence  of  this  delay  Mr. 
Oantillon  arrived,  lingered  in  the  hail, 
looked  into  the  library,  and  found  Miss 
Fanny  Latimer  nowhere.  The  drawing- 
room  was  empty;  he  warmed  himself  at 
its  glorious  fire,  and  hoped  that  Fanny 
might  be  the  first  person  to  come  down. 
He  looked  round,  and  thought,  with  a 
tender  smile,  how  well  it  was  that  Fanny 
had  not  had  her  way  with  this  pleasant 
old  room.  Somehow,  any  original  look  of 
dulness  and  stiffness  had  deserted  it  now ; 

Eerhaps  with  the  retreat  of  the  illustrated 
ooks  and  a  few  immense  vases.  The 
pictures  still  enthroned  there  looked  down 
quite  happily  on  certain  modem  books  and 
comfortable  chairs  which  had  made  their 
way  in.  Glowing  in  evening  light,  Poppy's 
drawing-room  was  full  of  a  kind  of  homely 
luzuriousness.  Her  grandmother  would 
have  been  at  home  there,  and  the  remark 
of  the  youngest  and  most  artistic  visitor 
was,  "  What  a  jolly  room  1 " 

The  first  person  to  come  down  was  not 
Fiinny  Latimer,  but  Porphyria,  all  in 
white.  Mr.  Oantillon  welcomed  her  as 
"  next  best,^'  and  for  a  few  minutes  they 
talked  happily  by  the  fire. 

"  So  I  hear  my  friend  Geoffrey  is  not 
coming  to-night,"  said  the  Bector. 

Poppy  did  not  answer  for  a  moment ; 
her  face  was  shadowed  by  her  fan. 

''  No,"  she  said  quietly.  '*  He  is  gobg 
to  take  care  of  liLr.  Farrant." 

"Very  amiable  of  him.  I  hope  Maggie 
wfll  miss  him.  Bat  I  think  she  will.  I 
think  she  appreciates  him — more  than  I 
quite  expected." 

**  You  think  they  are  happy  1 " 

Mr.  Oantillon  stared  a  little,  but  he 
could  only  clearly  see  the  top  of  her  fair 
shining  head. 

"Why  not,  Porphyria  1  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  otherwise ;  have  you  t " 

"  I  wonder  why  he  asked  her  to  marry 
hfani" 

Mr.  Oantillon  stared  still  more,  and 
made  a  little  face. 

"For  the  usual  reason,  we  must  sup- 

f)0Be,"  he  said.     **  Bat  ike  complete  knoir- 
edge  of  motives,  my  dear — that  is  a  science 
in  ItseU." 
"  Bat  what  is  the  usual  reason  t " 
Then  Mr.  Oantillon  smiled. 
How  much  further  the  subject  would 
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have  been  discasBed  it  is  imposaibie  to 
say,  for  Otto  Nagent  and  his  wife  eame  in 
at  this  moment^  followed  immediately  by 
Captain  LawjM>n  and  Mr.  Scott,  Arthur's 
friends,  and  very  soon  by  everybody  eka 
Then  came  the  arrival  of  a  few  neighbours 
who  bad  driven  through  the  snow.  Last 
of  ally  when  the  whole  party  was  as- 
sembledi  Miss  Fanny  Latimer  slipped  in 
80  quietly  that  nobody  noticed  her  at  the 
momenti  except  the  one  person  who  was 
watching  for  her,  and  she  had  hurdly  had 
time  to  speak  to  anybody  when  cUnner 
was  announced. 

The  litjble  lady's  smartness  had  in 
great  measure  departed.  Her  pretty  head 
droopedi  and  looked  almost  dowdy;  it 
seemed  to  want  a  finishing  touch.  She 
seemed  to  have  shrunk  into  her  dress, 
which  hung  about  her  cardessly.  Her 
manner  was  absent  and  distracted;  a 
slight  frown  spoke  of  depths  of  rilent 
worry.  She  was  pde,  and  her  mouth 
looked  drawn  and  old.  She  talked  and 
listened  with  a  kind  of  mock  earnestness  to 
a  good-natured  hunting  neighbour,  Golond 
Graham,  who  had  taken  her  in  to  dinner. 

The  party  was  a  very  cheerfd  one, 
and  nobody  noticed  Fannv's  looks  much. 
The  young  people  were  busy  with  each 
other,  the  old  with  the  young.  Only  Mr. 
OantUIon  watched  her,  and  with  a  kind 
of  puzzled  disappointment,  which  brought 
an  imploring  sinile  into  her  eyes  as  she 
glanced  once  or  twice  at  Urn.  When 
Arthur  Nugent's  voice  was  heard — ^he  was 
looking  very  handsome  and  in  wonderful 
spirits-— she  turned  to  Colonel  Graham 
with  even  more  eagerness  than  before. 
The  only  person  she  looked  at  much  was 
her  dear  niece  Porphyria — fair,  beautiful, 
serene.  To  her  Fanny's  eyes  seemed  to 
be  painfully  attracted,  and  once  when  she 
suddenly  looked  away,  turning  once  more 
to  her  friendly  neighbour,  they  were 
shining  with  tears.  Into  such  a  state  of 
nervous  misery  had  the  last  hour  brought 
her,  the  happiest  woman  in  Bryans,  while 
her  own  peaceful  future  lived  on  just  the 
same,  even  watching  her  at  the  same 
table  out  of  Henry  Cantillon's  kind  eyes. 

THE  BEMABKABLE  SIDE  OF 
MABBIAGE. 

LASTINa  UNIONS. 

As  there  is  no  subject  in  which  more 
people  are  interested  than  marriage,  seeing 
that  nearly  the  whole  male  and  female 


population  of  the  world  contemplate  it  at 
one  time  or  another,  a  few  curiosities  of 
the  marriage  tie  may  prove  interesting. 
Of  those  who  have  been  a  long  time 
married  there  are  not  many  instances  on 
record,  though  doubtless  a  carefiil  enquiry 
would  fumiw  numerous  cases. 

The  greatest  period  covered  by  a  marriage 
tie  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  of 
recent  date,  and  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
contrary  still  continues.  In  1888  a  couple 
were  living  at  the  Hacienda  of  Bio  Florida, 
Mexico,  who  had  then  been  married  ninety- 
five  years.  The  husband  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  and  the  wife  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  of  aga  The  owners  of  the 
Hacienda  and  the  residents  on  the  neigh- 
bouring plantations  were  then  lookmg 
forward  with  pleasure  to  giving  this  old 
couple  many  wedding  presents  on  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  their  marriage, 
which  will  be  next  year,  1893. 

In  May,  1890,  deaUi  dissolved  what 
must  have  been  tiie  longest  marriage 
union  in  this  country.  Mr.  Hugh  Jones, 
of  Clynnog,  who  was  buried  in  that  month, 
was,  accordbg  to  local  records  and  beliefSi 
married  to  Sian  Jones  as  long  ago  as 
Easter,  1813.  For  seventy-seven  years 
this  faithful  couple  had  been  man  and 
wife,  and  their  diamond  wedding  was 
celebrated  in  1888  with  approprii^te  pomp 
and  circumstance.  A  fortnight  before  his 
death  the  old  gentleman  had  a  fall  which 
resulted  fatally.  His  widow,  though  con- 
&ied  to  her  room,  and  one  hundred  and 
two  years  of  age^  was  in  full  possession  of 
her  intellectual  faculties. 

In  1889,  at  Moore,  near  Warrington, 
there  resided  a  Darby  and  Joan,  whose 
united  ages  totalled  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  years,  who  had  been  married 
sixty  years  and  had  brought  up  a  large 
family.  They  were  both  born  in  the 
district,  and  had  occupied  the  same  house 
half  a  century. 

A  writer  in  the  '*  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," in  1763,  records  that  *' About  three 
months  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  Bobert  Ogleby,  the  old  travel- 
ling tinker.  He  says  he  has  not  eaten  any 
flesh  meat  for  twelve  years,  but  lives  chiefly 
on  bread  and  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
puddings.  He  married'  at  the  age  of 
twenty -two,  and  lived  with  his  wife 
seventy-five  years.  He  has  twenty-five 
children,  twelve  sons  and  thirteen  daughters. 
His  wife  died  thirteen  years  ago.  His  father 
lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty." 
At  the  time  this  writer  saw  Ogleby  he 
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miut  have  been  in  hb  one  hondred  and 
tenth  year,  aa  the  Ripon  Parbh  Regbter 
for  the  aixteenth  of  November,  1654,  statea 
that  on  that  day  was  bom  '*  Robert  Ogleby, 
son  of  John  Ogleby,  of  Rippon." 

Early  in  the  last  centory,  William 
Donelasi  of  Lanark,  married  a  wife  who 
was  bmm  at  the  same  hoar  on  the  same  day 
as  himself.  They  were  christened  at  the 
same  choroh,  and  at  nineteen  yean  of  age 
were  married  with  the  consent  of  their 
relatiyes  at  the  church  in  which  they  had 
been  baptised.  Daring  the  eonrie  of  a 
long  life  they  experienced  no  infirmity, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years 
on  the  same  day,  reposing  together  on  the 
old  nuptial  bed.  They  were  interred  in 
the  same  grave  beneath  the  baptismal  font 
where  nearly  a  century  before  they  had 
been  presented  for  the  Church's  first 
sacrament 

In  July,  1768,  a  couple  were  living  in 
Essex  who  had  been  married  eighty-one 
years,  the  husband  being  one  hundred  and 
seven,  and  the  wife  one  hundred  and  three 
years  of  age. 

About  Uie  same  time  there  died  at  Goal 
Pit  Heath,  Gloucestershire,  aged  one 
hundred  and  three  years,  a  yeoman,  and 
the  day  following  his  funeral,  his  widow, 
aged  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  who 
had  also  been  married  eighty-one  years. 

MARRYING  EARLY  AND  MARRYING  OFTEN. 

The  first  place  in  the  list  of  those  who 
have  married  early  and  married  often 
must  be  taken  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Darcey, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Eail  Rivers,  on 
account  of  the  curious  coincidence  attend- 
ing her  mt&riages.  She  was  wooed  by 
three  suitors  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
knights,  as  in  chivalry  bound,  were  dis- 
posed to  contest  the  prf ze  in  the  customary 
manner.  This  the  lady  peremptorily  for- 
bade, and  promised  in  a  jocular  manner,  if 
they  had  but  patience,  she  would  have 
them  all  three  in  their  turn,  and  what 
b  most  remarkable  she  literally  fulfilled 
her  prombe.  First  she  married  Sir  George 
Trenchard,  of  Wolverton,  who  left  her 
a  widow  at  seventeen ;  secondly.  Sir  John 
Gage,  of  Firle;  and  thirdly,  William  Henry, 
of  Hickworth,  the  tfiree  original  claimants 
for  her  hand. 

More  remarkable  still  b  the  case  of  a 
farmer  in  one  of  the  northern  counties, 
who  one  day  took  five  young  women  in 
his  cart  to  a  religious  service.  After  the 
drive  and    the    service    he  became    the 


husband  of  one  of  the  bdiet.  She  died^ 
and  when  he  was  in  search  of  a  second 
wife  he  met  another  of  those  who  had 
joined  htm  in  the  drive.  She  was  not 
averse  to  the  match,  and  they  wertf 
manried.  Like  number  one  she  did  not 
live  long,  and  in  succession  he  married  the' 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  young 
women.  Whether  he  lived  to  place 
number  five  by  the  side  of  her  com- 
panions b  not  recorded,  and  thb  b  juet 
where  the  story  fails  in  its  completeness. 

There  died  at  Florence,  in  1768,  Eliza^ 
beth  Mas^,  who  was  led  to  the  altar  seven 
times  and  buried  the  whole  of  her  partnere. 
Her  last  venture  was  at  seventy  years  of  age. 
On  her  death-bed  she  recalled  the  good 
and  bad  points  of  each  husband,  and 
having  weighed  them  impartially,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  buried  by  the  ude 
of  her  fifth  husband. 

An  announcement  in  England  fai  tiie 
same  year  stated  that  Mr.  Silvertop  was 
lately  united  at  Newcastie  to  Mrs.  Pearson. 
It  was,  says  the  announcement,  **  the  third 
time  the  lady  had  been  led  to  the  altar  in 
the  character  of  a  bride,  and  Aere  has 
been  sometiiing  remarkable  in  each  oi  hxx 
three  connubial  engagements.  Her'  first 
husband  was  a  Quaker,  her  second  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  her  thbd  a  Protes- 
tant of  the  Establbhed  Church.  Each 
husband  was  twice  her  age.  At  sixteen 
she  married  a  gentieman  of  thirty-two;  at 
thirty  she  took  one  of  sixty;  and  now  at 
forty-two  she  is  united  to  a  gentieman  oi 
eighty-four." 

At  an  agricultural  village  in  Sagland, 
some  time  in  the  last  century,  a  couple 
were  joined  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony 
whose  united  ages  came  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  years;  the  bride  was  eigh^- 
one,  and  the  Mdegroom  seventy-seven. 
The  groom's  Christian  name  was  Thomas, 
and  the  bride's  Mary.  The  groom  had 
twice  before  married  a  Mary,  and  the  bride 
had  twice  before  married  a  Thomas.  To 
crown  all,  both  were  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage  in  receipt  of  parochial  reUet 

A  gentleman  died  at  Bourdeaux,  in  1772, 
who  had  led  no  fewer  than  sixteen  ladies 
to  the  hymeneal  altar. 

The  same  year  witnessed  the  nuptials  of 
a  lady,  eighty-five  years  of  age,  who  had 
espoused  six  husbands,  with  her  seventh. 
This  marriage  took  place  at  the  church  of 
St.  Clement  Dane,  London. 

About  the  same  time  a  gentieman  died 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years 
who  had  had  four  wives,  and  who  left 
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behind  to  motirn  his  loss  a  widofr  and 
twenty-three  children, 'whose  ages  varied 
from  three  to  eighty  years. 

In  1784  there  died  an  old  army  veteran 
who  had  had  five  wives,  and  his  widow, 
ninety  years  of  age,  wept  over  the  grave  of 
her  fourth  hnshand. 

The  merry  month  of  Jane,  1778,  saw 
celebrated  at  St.  Bridget's  Ghnrch, 
Chester,  the  marriage  of  Mr.  George 
Harding,  a  yonthfol  bridegroom  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  years,  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  Woodward,  a  blushing  damsel 
of  eighty-three  years.  The  bridegroom 
served  iur  the  army  for  thirty-nine  years, 
during  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Aiiiie,  George 
the  Firsts  and  part  of  George  the  Second. 
He  was  at  the  tin^e  of  his  marriage 
particularly  hearty,  in  great  spirits,  and 
had  retained  his  faculties  to  an  extra- 
ordinary perfection.  This  was  his  fifth 
matrimonial  venture,  his  last  previous 
essay  liaving  been  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  five.  His  bride  had  thrice 
befdre  be^  led  to  the  altar.  The  record 
of  the  event  states  that  Mr.  Harding's  diet 
for  thirty  years  had  consisted  of  butter- 
milk boiled  with  a  little  flour,  and  bread 
and  cheese. 

In  1804,  Mr.  Samuel,  of  Sonning,  after 
burying  four  wives,  led  Mrs.  £.  Newkirk 
to  the  altar,  she  overlooking  the  fact  that 
she  had  to  take  to  no  fewer  than  thirty-two 
children. 

In  the  same  year  there  died  at  Balbin- 
dangin,  Ireland,  Mr.  Goorslin,  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  venture- 
some old  gentleman  led  to  the  altar  his 
seventh  wife  at  the  age  of  ninety-three 
years,  and  when  he  died  he  left  behind 
forty -three  children,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  grandchildren,  and  nine  hundred 
and  forty-four  great  grandchildren. 

Very  early  in  the  present  century  (1805) 
there  was  recorded  Uie  case  of  an  amorous 
old  lady,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had 
buried  three  husbands,  and  then  threw 
away  her  crutches  at  the  door  of  a  wold 
church  in  Yorkshire  on  becoming  the  wife 
of  a  farmer  named  Wood. 

A  Mr.  Meadows^  of  Liverpool,  had  a 
record  which  is  unique.  He  was  married 
for  the  sixth  time,  aged  seventy-five  years, 
at  Walton  Church  in  1807.  The  first 
period  of  widowhood  lasted  a  year,  the 
second  a  month,  the  third  seven  weeks, 
the  fourth  nine  months,  and  the  fifth  the 
shortest  of  all^nly  six  weeks. 

In  1809,  Mrs.  Jarvis,  of  Hawarden, 
married  her  sixth  husband,  a  publican, 


named  John  Wright.  At  the  time  of  this 
marriage  she  was  hi  the  eighties,  and  had 
only  interred  her  last  choice  fi^e  weeks 
previously. 

In  1816  a  youth  named  Jones  had 
sufficient  courage  to  marry  Mrs.  Mary 
Harris,  a  fifty-five  year  old  widow,  who 
had  deposited  beneath  the  daisies  no  fewer 
than  five  husbands. 

The  last  instance  is  not  so  much  a 
record  of  numerous  marriages  as  an  in- 
stance of  coincidences.  Mr.  Batin,  an 
inhabitant  of  Gommines,  who  died 'there 
early  in  the  century  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years,  was  only  twice  married.  His 
second  wife  was  bom  the  day  his  first  wife 
died,  and  on  the  birthday  he  jocularly 
remarked  he  would  never  marry  any  other 
wife  than  that  infant.  For  twenty  years 
he  waited,  and  then  led  the  "  infant "  to 
the  idtar,  he  being  aged  sixty-four  years. 
The  first  child  was  bom  twelve  months 
after  marriage,  and  the  second  twenty 
years  later.  At  his  death  he  left  several 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  two 
months.  He  lived  twenty  years  with  his 
first  wife,  was  twenty  years  a  widower, 
and  his  second  marriage  lasted  twenty 
years. 

THE  MEETING  OF  EXTREMES^ 

Probably  extremes  meet  more  often  in 
marriage  tiban  in  any  other  undertaking  in 
life.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
regard  to  age— the  mating  of  May  and 
December  being  no  uncommon  occurrence. 
In  these  days,  however,  such  occurrences 
are  not  blazoned  forth  as  they  were  a 
century  ago,  and  seekers  after  antiquities 
are  perhaps  apt  to  suppose  they  are  less 
frequent  than  they  used  to  be.  Old  news- 
papers and  historical  and  chronological 
magazines  are  full  of  them,  and  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  note  a  few  at  the  present 
time. 

In  Scotland,  in  the  year  1749,  a  most 
extraordhiary  case  of  decrepitude  and 
vigour  being  united  occurred.  The  bride- 
groom, a  noted  old  bachelor  named  William 
Hamilton,  was  so  deformed  as  to  be  utterly 
unable  to  walk.  His  legs  were  drawn  up 
to  his  ears,  his  arms  were  twisted  back- 
wards, and  almost  every  member  of  his 
body  was  out  of  joint.  Added  to  these 
peculiarities  was  the  fact  that  he  was  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  had  to  be  carried  to 
church  on  men's  shoulders.  Neverthe- 
less, a  fab  maid  of  only  twenty-two  summers 
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had  the  courage  toaceompaBy  him  into  the 
saered  edifice  and  pledge  heraelf  to  love, 
hononr,  and  obey  hua  as  long  as  life  should 
last.  In  all  probability  there  was  some 
ulterior  motire  to  be  served,  or  this  onion 
would  not  have  taken  place.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  "  sacred  love  "  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  marriage. 

The  "Derby  Mercury"  for  January, 
1753,  contains  the  following  remarkable 
accopnt  of  snch  a  marriage : 

"Ashford  in  the  Peak,  January  the 
eighth,  1753.  Sir, — If  you  please  to  give 
tMs  a  line  in  your  paper,  you  will  very  much 
oblige  your  constant  reader  and  humble 
servant,  etc.,  J.  G.  Last  Saturday,  at  the 
chapel  of  Sheldon,  in  the  High  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  was  solemnised  the  nuptials  of 
a  widow  Gentlewoman,  of  that  Place,  of 
about  Eighty  Years  of  Age,  to  a  Young 
Lad  (by  the  Consent  of  his  Parents)  of 
about  Fourteen.  As  she  was  render'd 
incapable  of  walking,  by  a  Gomplication  of 
Disorders,  she  was  carried  in  her  Ghair,firom 
her  House  to  the  Ghapel,  about  a  Hundred 
Yards  distant,  attended  by  a  numerous 
Concourse  of  People ;  where  the  ceremony 
was  performed  with  becoming  Seriousness 
and  Devotion;  after  which  she  was  re- 
conducted in  the  same  Manner,  the  Musick 
pTayins  by  her  orders  the  Duke  of  Butland's 
Hornpfpe  before  her ;  to  which  (as  she  was 
disabled  from  dancing)  she  beat  time  with 
her  Hands  on  her  petticoats,  till  she  got 
Home,  and  then  Called  for  her  Crutches, 
commanded  her  Husband  to  dance,  and 
she  shuffled  herself  as  well  as  she  could. 
The  day  being  spent  with  the  ringing  of  a 
Bell  and  other  demonstrations  of  Joy; 
and  the  Populace  (mostly  Miners)  being 
soundly  drenched  with  Showers  of  Ex- 
cellent Liquor,  etc.,  that  were  plentifully 
poured  upon  them." 

It  appears  happily  or  unhappily,  as'  the 
case  may  be,  that  the  ancient  bride  did  not 
long  survive  her  marriage,  for  in  a  subse- 
quent issue  during  the  same  month  the 
following  announcement  appeared : 

"We  are  informed  that  last  Sunday 
dy'd  at  Sheldon,  near  Bakewell,  the  old 
(Gentlewoman  who  was  marry'd  on  the 
fifth  Instant  to  a  young  Lad,  aged  Four- 
teen, as  mentioned  in  a  former  paper. 
Her  Corpse  was  brought  to  Bakewell 
Church  on  Tuesday  last,  where  it  was 
handsomely  interred,  and  a  funeral  Sermon 
preached  on  the  occasion  to  a  numerous 
and  crowded  Audience,  by  the  Eev. 
Gentleman  who  had  so  lately  performed 
the  Nuptial  Ceremonies." 


In  1769  a  seventy-two  year  old  lady, 
residing  at  Botherhithe,  permitted  a  young 
gallant  of  twenty-three  years  to  lead  her 
to  the  altar,  where  she  pledged  him  her 
troth,  and  he  took  her  and  her  fortune 
for  better  or  for  worse. 

In  the  same  year  a  blind  woman,  ninety 
years  of  age,  at  Hill  Farm,  Berkshire,  still 
possessed  suiOioient  attractions  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  and  win  the  heart  of  her  twenty 
year  old  ploughman.  Probably  the  £arm 
went  with  the  bride. 

More  easily  understood  is  the  case  of  an 
eighteen  year  old  ndss  who  hesitated  not 
to  accompany  a  Worcestershire  Squire, 
eighty-five  years  of  age,  to  the  altar,  and 
so  become  an  old  man's  darling,  that 
probably  she  might  afterwards  find  a 
young  man  willing  to  accept  her  as  a 
slave. 

In  February,  1769,  Kobert  Judge, 
Esquire,  of  Cooksburgh,  Ireland,  then 
ninety-five  years  of  age,  was  united  to  ISiaa 
Annie  Nugent,  agea  fifteen  years.  The 
bridegroom  had  served  in  King  WilUam's 
wars,  and  received  a  musket  ball  in  his 
nose. 

At  ninety  years  of  age  Robert  Camming, 
of  Strathspy,  walked  forty  miles  tor  the 
purpose  of  espousing  a  bride  in  the 
twenties,  while  an  octogenarian  lover 
walked  fifteen  miles  to  lead  a  fifteen  year 
old  bride  to  church. 

In  1774  a  sprightly  youth  just  verging 
on  hfs  century  cast  in  his  lot  wiw  a 
blushing  matron  of  thirty.  At  the  cere- 
mony he  was  so  infirm  or  nervous  that  the 
ring  dropped  several  times  before  he  could 
get  it  on  her  finger.  After  marriage,  how- 
ever, he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  discard  his  faithful  cane  on  leaving  the 
church. 

Though  much  merriment  is  often  made 
of  May  and  December  marriages,  they 
are  not  always  unhappy.  A  notewortiiy 
example  of  how  happy  they  may  be  is 
furnished  by  the  case  of  Cromwell's  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  Buktrode  Wlutelocke,  and  a 
young  widow  named  Mary  Wilson.  Mary's 
first  husband,  who  died  while  a  young 
man,  was  a  city  merchant^  and  during  the 
Civil  War  obtained  the  post  of  Colonel  in 
the  Parliamentary  forces.  On  his  death, 
many  wooed  the  widow,  who  possessed 
considerable  charms  both  of  mind  and 
manner,  but  Sir  Bulstrode  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  the  prize.  The  lady  kept  a 
diary,  written  for  her  son,  in  which  the 
following  quaint  entry  appears:  '*Whom 
to  choose  I  knew  not,  for  they  were  all 
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alike  to  me.  At  last  I  went  to  God  hj 
prayer,  and  did  lay  my  condition  before  the 
Lord,  and  beg  of  Him  that  if  it  were  His 
good  pleasure  to  have  me  alter  my  con- 
dition, that  He  would  choose  ont  a  fitting 
match  for  me.  As  for  my  own  part^  I  did 
slight  titles  and  honours.  When  I  was  in 
this  frame  of  spirit,  amongst  many  others 
came  a  grave  gentleman  that  had  ten 
children,  which  at  the  first  notice  did 
startle  mCj  and  did  cause  all  my  friends  to 
be  against  it  But  after  I  had  spent  very 
much  time  in  seeking  Qod  to  direct  me,  at 
last  I  was  brought  to  consider  that  child- 
ren were  a  blessing.  *  Happy  is  the  man 
that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them ;  they 
shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  shall  speak  with 
the  enemies  in  the  gate.'  And  seeing  that 
they  were  a  blessing  and  the  gift  of  God,  as 
you  may  see  in  Psami  czxxiiL ,  the  third  and 
fourth  verses,  where  the  Lord  saith :  '  Thy 
wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  side 
of  thine  house;  thy  children  like  olive 
plants  round  about  thy  table.  Behold, 
thus  shall  the  man  be  blessed  that  feareth 
the  Lord.'  So  that  I  duist  not  refuse  a 
man  for  having  ten  blessings.  And  God 
did  hear  my  prayers  and  bless  our  marriage, 
for  He  did  give  me  a  great  mercy  in  my 
husband." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  wives  and 
husbands  have  not  tlus  happy  experience, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  for  one  so  full 
of  connubial  blis?,  there  are  many  ill- 
assorted  couples  firotting  and  fuming  to 
break  a  yoke  which  galls  them. 

The  year  180p  saw  the  union  of  Lieu- 
tenant Humphreys,  of  the  Lizard  Signal 
Station,  who  was  bom  half-way  in  the  pre- 
vious century,  with  a  fifteen  year  old  wife; 
while  a  disabled  veteran  named  Feltham, 
seventy-two  years  of  age,  who  had  served 
in  the  Boyal  Marines,  was  carried  to  church 
at  Trowbndge,  in  a  sedan  chair,  to  become 
the  husband  of  a  girl  of  sixteen. 

More  remarkable,  perhaps,  was  the  case 
of  a  farmer  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sheffield,  who,  in  1804,  when  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  led  a  child  bride  to  the 
altar.  This  gay  young  spark  had,  half  a 
century  before,  led  to  the  altar  an  old  maid 
who  might  have  been  his  grandmother. 

To  tsiJke  another  instance  of  an  elderly 
brida  Early  in  the  century,  according 
to  Uie  ''Hibernian  Gazette,"  Mr.  John 
Hogarty,  of  Ballymandufi^,  Dublin  County, 
before  he  had  attained  his  majority,  was 
sufficiently  courageous  to  link  his  fate  with 
widow  Flood,  who  possessed  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  eighty-eight  winters.    It  is 


impossible  to  understand  the  case  of  Miss 
Garr,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  the  possessor 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  who  gave  her- 
self and  her  fortune  to  a  clergyman  sixty 
years  older  than  herself,  unless  she  pre- 
ferred being  an  old  man's  darling  to  a 
young  man's  slave. 

I  have  only  one  more  instance,  and  I 
will  leave  the  subject  At  Tynemouth 
Ohurch,  in  1805,  a  young  man  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age  was  duly  married 
to  a  widow  of  eighty-six,  who  had  been 
the  mother  of  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
children.  Notwithstanding  that  the  banns 
had  been  but  tidce  published,  the  expe- 
rienced lady  repaired  to  the  church,  where 
she  was  soon  joined  by  her  lover,  and 
declared  she  would  not  leave  it  without 
her  errand.  It  was  only  after  considerable 
remonstrance  that  she  was  persuaded  to 
leave  and  return  again  after  the  legal  period 
of  publication  had  elapsed. 

CHILD  MARRUGES. 

England  can  furnish  instances  of  child 
marriages,  not  perhaps  to  any  great  extent, 
but^as  young  as  any  to  be  found  in  Eastern 
countries,  where  such'  marriages  are  almost 
of  daily  occurrence.  The  youngest  English 
bride  on  record  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Brereton,  who^  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  united  in  the 
bonds  of  holy  matrimony,  when  only  two 
years  of  age,  to  a  bridegroom  who  was  only 
her  senior  by  one  year.  In  this  case  the 
children  were  carried  into  church,  and 
their  elders  spoke  for  them.  Subsequently, 
when  the  paur  reached  years  of  maturity, 
they  ratified  the  strange  tie.  In  this 
instance  the  object  was  to  carry  out  a 
desire  to  unite  property. 

In  1562  Randle  Moore  was  married  at 
the  age  of  eight  years  to  a  bride  two  years 
his  senior ;  and  about  the  same  time  Emma 
Talbot,  six  years  of  age,  had  a  five  year  old 
husband  provided  for  her  in  the  person  of 
Gilbert  Gerrard.  In  this  case  the  bride- 
groom's uncle  held  him  up  and  spoke  the 
marriage  words  for  him,  while  the  bride 
answered  for  herself,  as  she  had  been 
taught. 

In  1582  William  Chatterton,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Chester  and  Lincoln  successively, 
thought  it  nothing  out  of  the  way  to 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony  uniting  his 
nine  year  old  daughter  Joan  with  Richard 
Brooke,  an  eleven  year  old  "  man."  This 
ceremony  was,  by  consent  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  ratified  four^years  later. 
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The  Ohester  Chiurch  records  contain  lengthy 
docttmentB  testify ing  to  this  ratification.  In 
thiA  instance  the  marriage  was  not  a  success, 
for  the  Bishop  records  that  the  wife  was 
separated  from  her  husband. 

BEMABKABLE  COMBINATIONS. 

The  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are 
constantly  recording  carious  combinations 
of  names  in  the  marriage  columnSi  and 
those  who  study  them  will  often  be  re- 
warded witih  something  unique.  Indeed 
such  combinations  have  proved  inspiration 
sufficient  for  the  poet's  pen.  Such  was 
the  case  when  a  Mr.  Six  was  united  to 
Miss  Dunbar.  On  this  occasion  a  poet 
with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  wrote : 

It  used  to  be  when  folks  were  wed 
**  These  two  are  one/'  the  parson  said. 
But  see  how  Hymen,  full  of  tricks. 
Has  made  two  one,  yet  made  them  Six ; 
Nay,  each  is  Six,  and  one  as  well. 
Are  both  a  dozen  ?    Who  can  tell 
How  shall  we  reckon  by-and-by, 
When  six  by  six  we  multiply  ? 
How  e'er  it  be,  grant  gracious  heavens, 
They  ne'er  may  be  at  six  and  sevens. 

At  Barnstaple  and  Chicago  there  once 
occurred  the  oddest  collection  of  queer 
names  it  is  possible  to  find.  At  Barn- 
staple, Key.  John  Gates  joined  together 
for  better  or  worse  Mr.  John  Post  to  Miss 
Sarah  Bails!  At  Chicago  the  knot  was 
tied  which  bound  Mr.  Halter  and  Miss 
Bope  in  an  indissoluble  bond  by  the  Bey. 
Mr.  Knott !  Surely  such  a  marriage  was 
fast  bound ! 

On  the  i^eyenteenth  of  May,  1834,  Joshua 
Peck  and  Amelia  Bushel  were  married  at 
Washington,  when  a  local  poet  penned 
these  lines : 

All  zookers,  robes,  and  wedding  cakes— 
What  change  of  measures  marriage  makes ; 
Quick  as  a.  thought  at  H3rmen's  beck 
A  Bushel  changed  into  a  Feck. 

On  the  third  of  February,  1814,  Mr. 
Isaac  Hill,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
« Concord  Patriot,"  was  married  to  Miss 
Ayer,  and  this  effusion  was  quickly 
penned: 

As  I  walked  out  the  other  day, 

Through  Concord  Street  I  took  my  way ; 

I  saw  a  sight  I  thought  quite  rare— 

A  Hill  walked  out  to  take  the  Ayer. 

And  now,  since  earth  and  air  have  met  together, 

I  think  there'll  be  a  change  of  weather. 

Very  witty  was  the  couplet  which  was 
written  when,  at  New  York,  in  1832,  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Secord  carried  off  Miss  Cordelia 
Ketcham : 

'*  Ketcham,  Cordelia,  if  you  can.'' 

**  I  have,"  says  she ;  "  Secord's  the  man. " 

Equally  good  is  the  yerse  on  the  marriage 


of  James  Anderson  and  Miss  Ann  Bread  at 
Black  Lake,  in  1828 : 

While  toasts  the  lovely  graces  spread. 

And  fops  around  them  flutter, 
I'll  be  contented  with  Ann  Bread, 

And  won't  have  any  but  her. 

A  cold  match  was  that  which  was 
conyerted  into  a  marriage  at  Washington 
in  March,  1814,  between  Mr.  Samuel 
Winter  and  Miss  Pamelia  January,  while 
there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  about  one  a 
year  later  between  Captain  Grayes  and 
Miss  Nancy  Grayes,  of  Carrol,  N.C. 

At  Swindon,  Wiltshire,  some  years  ago, 
Mr.  Duck  eloped  with  Miss  Herring,  which 
gaye  the  inspuation  for  this  stanza : 


Oft  has  a  heron  took  flight  with  an  eel, 

-     of       -■    • 


Or  a  trout  by  a  bit  ofgood  luck, 

it  I  never  could  bring  my  mind  to  leei 

That  a  Herring  would  bolt  with  a  Duck. 


The  last  I  shall  quote  of  these  marriages 
was  celebrated  at  Wiimiesburg  on  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  1853.  "By  the  Key. 
Mr.  Malono,  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Mr. 
W.  Moon  to  Miss  Agnes  Cooke.*'  Ttda 
is  what  the  local  poet  wrote  : 

He  is  no^  mad,  though  lunar  light 

His  broth  did  overlook, 
For  he  has  gained,  to  his  deUght, 

A  wife  that  is  a  Cooke. 
His  goose  is  cooked,  and  other  maids 

May  envy  her  the  boon, 
Whose  tall  ambition  wished  and  got 

The  bright  man  in  the  Moon. 


A  DEAN'S  MEMORIES. 

IN  TWO  PARTS,      PABT  II. 

Fond  though  he  be*  of  wild  flowers, 
Dean  Hole  delights  in  gardening,  and 
concurs  with  Bacon  in  esteem  for  its  high 
value.  Is  it  the  dim  innate  remembrance  of 
Eden,  he  wonders,  which  makes  our  child- 
hood so  happy  among  the  flowers  1  And 
then  he  gives  a  pretty  picture  of  a  child's 
garden,  dnwn  from  his  own  happy 
memory  d  home;  where  the  doll's-hoaae 
represented  the  family  mansion,  and  the 
wives  of  pre  -  diluvial  persons  were 
assembled,  wit^  some  other  creatures,  from 
Noah's  Atk;  and  where  the  gardener,  "  a 
tfai  soldier  in  full  uniform  with  fixed 
bayonet,  spent  most  of  his  time  lying  on 
his  stomach,  his  form  being  bagile,  and  the 
situation  windy."  Nor  does  he  forget  the 
arbour,  formed  of  an  old  oyster -barrel 
lying  on  its  side,  which  had  furnished 
shells  for  hedgerows,  as  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
days  of  ancient  home;  when,  discover- 
ing that  his  small  sister  had  displaced 
a  boundary,  he  rushed  into  the  house,  ex- 
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claiming  in  his  wrath  :  ''Ooraed  be  Sally  I 
Oarsed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbour's 
landmark  1" 

From  gay  to  grava  As  a  gad  contrast 
to  this  pleasantoy,  the  Dean  describes  on 
the  page  previous  the  visit  of  a  lady  friend 
of  his  to  a  garret  in  Whitechapeli  taking  a 
fresh  bunch  of  primroses  to  a  poor  heart- 
broken woman  who  had  crossed  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  and  was  stricken  nigh  to  death 
by  suffering  and  sin.  '*  She  looked  at  them 
for  a  few  seconds  with  a  stupid  stare  of 
apathy,  and  then  suddenly  they  suggested 
some  thought  which  seemed  to  thrill 
through  her  likd  a  galvanic  shock,  and  she 
burst  into  tears,  *  tears  from  the  depths  of 
some  divine  despair,  while  thinking  of  the 
days  that  are  no  more.' " 

Primroses  the  Dean  loves;  and  lovingly 
implores,  with  all  the  pathos  of  italics,  that, 
when  used  for  Easter  services,  they  should 
be  "  in  bunches,  and  in  water."  But  whQe 
he  loves  the  primrose,  he  adores  the  rose. 
And  who  can  wonder  at  the  preference  % 
What  is  there  in  all  nature,  sweet  to  smell 
and  sweet  to  see,  <<  like  a  rose  embowered 
in  its  own  green  leaves  t"  Qaeen  of 
flowers,  she  commands  the  Dean's  most 
loyal  adnuration,  and  his  loyalty  is  shown 
by  a  life-service  at  her  court.  Beginning 
as  a  boy,  by  presiding  at  an  exhibition  of  a 
few  petals  of  pansies  and  roses,  spread  out 
upon  paper  and  covered  with  bits  of  glass 
— **  we  called  it  a  '  Flower  Show ,'  and  the 
servants  said  it  was  'beautiful!'" — ^the 
Dean  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  First 
National  Rose  Show,*  and  himself  enlarged 
his  rose  garden  until  he  was  the  proud 
<*lord  of  five  thousand  trees."  He  has 
personally  known  all  the  great  rose-growers 
in  England,  and  even  some  in  France ;  and 
has  passed  many  an  anxious  hour  with  them 
while  acting  as  a  judge.  For,  despite  his  gift 
of  humour  and  his  Bndliness  of  heart,  the 
Dean  can  be  severe  and  stem  as  Ehada- 
manthus;  and,  when  condemned  by 
justice,  the  miserable  culprits  find  his 
sentences  no  joke.  For  instance,  he  records 
how  once,  while  judging  at  a  rose  show,  he 
heard  a  hint  that  an  exhibitor,  to  whom 
a  first  prize  appeared  probable,  had  not 
grown  but  bought  or  borrowed  some  of 
the  blooms  he  showed.  So,  being  a  man  of 
action,  the  Dean  jumped  into  a  dog-cart, 
and  drove  some  four  miles  to  the  garden 
of  the  suspected  grower ;  and  was  back  in 
time  to  write  upon  his  card — instead  of  the 
*•  First  Prize  "  about  to  be  awarded— the 
fatal  words :  "  Disqualified,  and  expelled 
from  the  society." 


Gardening,  the  Dean  holds,  is  a  refining 
occupation;  good  alike  for  mind  and  body; 
teaching  both  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  useful  And  he 
asks,  why  should  not  horticulture  be  taught 
now  in  our  schools )  With  a  colonial  life 
in  prospect,  many  a  boy  might  be  employed 
far  better  in  learning  to  prune  pear-trees, 
than  in  digging  up  Greek  roots,  and  the 
heirs  to  lordly  gardens  would  find  life 
more  worth  living,  if  they  knew  how  to 
manage  them,  and  were  not,  as  nine  in 
ten  are,  at  the  mercy  of  their  gardeners. 
And  how  vastly  would  tiie  value  of  allot- 
ments be  enhanced,  if  their  owners  had 
learned  somewhat  of  the  science  of  spade- 
husbandry  !  '*  Tell  the  poor  man  how  to 
grow  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  his  wife  how 
to  cook  and  preserve  them,  and  the  rich 
man  to  help  both,  starting  them  with  a 
few  good  trees  and  seeds,  and  requesting 
his  gardener  to  give  occasional  «dvice,  and 
you  will  deserve  and  win  the  gratitude  of 
your  fellow-men." 

To  cricket  the  Dean  fittingly  devotes 
plenty  of  space.  His  memories  date  back 
to  well-nigh  prehistoric  times,  when  the 
veteran  Box  kept  wicket,  and  Fuller  Pilch 
reigned  king  over  the  ''wielders  of  the 
willow/'  to  use  the  language  of  ''Bell's 
Life,"  the  euphemistic  parent  of  our  now 
prosaic  sporting  press.  A  man  of  Notts 
himself,  he  deughts  in  telling  how  at  a 
great  match  which  he  witnessed  between 
that  oeunty  and  Kent,  the  famous  bowler, 
Clark,  lured  Mynn  to  knock  his  bail  off 
with  the  third  bail  bowled.  He  tells  how 
he  himself  once  made  a  *' record"  hit: 
while  playing  single  wicket  with  a  friend 
and  his  retriever.  The  dog,  when  fielding 
for  his  master,  ran  off  with  the  ball,  and 
the  Dean  scored  twenty-seven  runs  before 
it  was  brought  back.  He  tells,  moreover, 
of  a  miner,  who  had  much  despised  his 
parson  until  he  made  a  big  hit,  which  so 
startled  the  rough  fielder  that  he  fell  flat 
on  the  ground  bi  fear  to  stop  the  ball. 
Soon  afterwards  the  poor  fellow,  being 
injured  by  an  accident,  sent  for  the  der^- 
man;  and,  on  his  avowing  some  surprise 
at  the  message,  "Ob,"  said  the  miner 
fhmkly,  "  that  hit  o'  youm  to  square  leg 
for  six  converted  me  ! " 

The  Dean  relates,  too,  a  funny  story  of 
a  bowler  of  sad  countenance,  who  was  a 
harmless  lunatic  brought  from  an  asylum ; 
and  who,  with  a  prophetic  preface  of 
apology,  gravely  with  his  first  ball  ripped 
out  tiie  middle  stump.  And  here  the 
present  writer  b  reminded  of  a   game 
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which  he  onoe  played  in  the  grounds  of  an 
asylom,  wherein  a  yonng  doctori  a  Cantabi 
and  hbuelf  were  the  only  players  who 
repatedly  were  sane.  The  match  was 
sbsnlarly  noiseless,  bat  varied  by  strange 
inddents.  The  bowler  would  pause  sod- 
denly,  whQe  jast  in  the  act  of  delivering  a 
ball,  and  would  fling  it  to  a  fielder,  who 
would  throw  it  high  in  air,  as  though  a 
wicket  had  been  felled.  Or  the  batter 
would  just  block  a  ball,  and  calmly  pick  it 
up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  then  start 
smiliDgly  to  score  some  half-a-dozen  runs. 
Of  authors  and  of  artists  the  Dean  has 
much  to  say,  including  among  the  former 
both  Charles  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and 
among  the  latter  his  dearest  friend,  John 
Leech.  His  own  efforts  as  an  author 
began  in  early  boyhood,  his  first  drama 
betog  acted  at  the  age  of  eight  That 
it    was   thoroughly  sensational   may  be 

fathered,  from  Its  start :  <*  Act  I.,  Scene 
.  Enter  a  man,  swimming  for  his  life  1 " 
The  autiior,  being  also  the  principal  per- 
former, was  so  exhausted  by  hi9  efforts 
that  the  rest  of  this  great  play  remains  in 
memory  a  blank.  But  of  the  grand  epic 
which  succeeded  it  the  splendid  opening 
couplet  has  been  happily  preserved : 

We  heard  the  rambling  of  Great  Gallia's  drum, 
Onward  we  saw  the  hostile  army  come. 

Of  this  the  Dean  says  proudly: 
*'I  consider  [the  rumbling]  to  be  one  of 
the  most  striking  lines  in  the  language; 
and  I  have  often  wished,  when  kk  Paris 
and  in  other  cities  of  France,'that  she  had 
only  one  drum  to  rumble  1 " 

With  Thackeray  the  Dean  was  frequently 
in  company,  first  meeting  him  at  Leech's 
house,  and  there  standing  back  to  back 
with  him  to  see  who  was  the  taller;  the 
height  being  declared  equal,  three  inches 
and  8)x  feet.  This  elicited  apt  reference 
to  the  Eton  boy's  pentameter, 

Gigantes  qne  dno,  snper  honore  meo — 

to  be  found  in  his  fine  classic  poem  upon 
Windsor  Fair.  Of  Thackeray,  his  fellow 
"  gigas,"  the  Dean  declares  witii  emphasis 
that  "  he  was  the  best  talker  I  ever  knew ; " 
and  certainly  his  knowledge  has  been  wide 
in  this  respect  Specially  he  instances  a 
conversation,  wherein  a  learned  man  from 
Cambridge  took  some  part;  and  when 
Thackeray  affirmed  that  one  of  the  best 
results  of  knowledge  was  to  convince  a 
man  of  his  ignorance.  "He  seemed  to 
preach  from  the  text,  although  he  did  not 
name  it,  that  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is 
foolishness  with  God." 


The  Dean  lived  in  still  closer  companion- 
ship with  Leech :  both  in  his  happy  home, 
where  he  was  loved  so  dearly,  and  in  the 
hunting-field,  where  his  blithe  humour  was 
delightful  He  liked  to  ride  a  quiet  horse ; 
and  then,  feeling  safely  mounted,  he  could 
let  his  mind  be  occupied  by  beauties  of  the 
scenery,  or  incidents  worth  noticing,  which 
his  quick  eye  was  sure  to  seize  upon,  and 
his  clever  pencil  was  quick  to  reproduce. 
"  Give  me  an  animal,"  he  would  say,  '*  on 
which  you  can  carry  an  umbrella  in  a  liail- 
storm."  It  was  with  John  Leech  tlut  the 
Dean  made,  his  <<  Littie  Tour  In  Ireland ; " 
whereof  the  pleasure  was  enhanced  by  the 
artist's  sweet  society,  and  the  record  was 
enriched  by  the  treasures  of  his  art.  It 
was  through  Leech's  friendship  that  the 
Dean  had  the  rare  privilege  of  dining  with 
Mr.  Punch  at  his  official  weekly  banqnet ; 
an  honour  which  no  derryman  until  then 
had  enjoyed,  and  probably  none  since.  It 
was  Leedi  who  acted  as  the  Dean's  **  best 
man ; "  begeing  timely  notice  so  as  duly  to 
devise  fitlureniing  for  the  part  It  was 
Leech  who,  having  just  returned  from 
seeing  a  bull-fight  at  Bayonne  which  had 
sickened  and  disgusted  him,  sent  the  Dean 
— with  **  hip  1  hip !  hoo-ray  "scrawled  upon 
the  margin — a  fancy  portrait  of  his  &rst- 
bom  in  tiie  arms  of  its  proud  father ;  and 
designated  pleasantiy  "  the  last  New  Bose 
—designed  for  the  '  Gardener's  Annual.' " 

Many  a  happy  day  did  the  two  friends 
spend  together,  until  there  came  quite 
suddenly  that  saddest  of  all  days  to  the 
survivor,  when  he  read  the  service  at  the 
funeral  of  his  friend,  with  tears  of  deepest 
heartfelt  sorrow  in  his  voice.  **  I  said  the 
Burial  Office  as  best  I  could  at  the  erave, 
which  was  dose  to  Thackeray's  and  was 
surrounded  by  his  friends.  Lookbig  up 
during  the  service,  I  was  for  a  second 
startled  to  see  what  seemed  to  me  at  first 
an  apparition,  an  exact  Ukeness  of  what 
John  Leech  would  have  been  had  he  lived 
to  old  age.  It  was  his  father,  whom  I  had 
not  met  bef ora  I  pray,  and  hope,  and 
believe  that  I  shall  meet  his  soUi  not  by 
the  gate  of  death  but  of  life,  when 

With  the  mom  those  angel-facee  smile, 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile." 

A  hard  worker  himself,  Dean  Hole  lias 
naturally  deep  sympathy  with  real  workins 
men;  true,  honest,  active  workmen,  and 
not  the  lazy  bawlers,  who  pose  upon  the 
platforms  as  the  mouthpiece  of  "the 
masses,"  or  as  the  ill-fed — ^though  plump — 
victims  of  the  tyranny  of  tiMC.  Such 
an  orator  the  Dean  describes  as  going 
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on  the  stomp,  and  being  neatly  silenced 
by  a  sturdy  blacksmith.  The  spoater  was 
declaiming  aboat  the  loathsome  vampires 
who  fattened  on  the  labour  of  snch  mart]rrs 
as  himjielfi  the  honest  sons  of  toil  "  Yon 
a  labonrer  1 "  broke  in  the  village  Valcan 
with  great  scorn ;  <'  the  lord  as  had  to  li^e 
npon  the  labour  of  such  a  skulk  as  you,  he 
wouldn't  be  a  fat  'un  ! " 

Drink  and  dirt  are  generally  found 
together,  and  impurity  of  air  may  cause 
impurity  of  life.  ''  You  come  and  live  in 
our  court,"  exclaimed  a  slum-born  sot  to 
a  friendly  philanthropist,  '*  and  you'll  soon 
take  to  Uie  gin ! "  Bad  food,  too,  like  foul 
air,  is  provocative  of  drinking ;  and  much 
misery  might  be  cured  by  clever  cookery 
and  thrift.  "If  there  were  more  wives 
who  were  good  cooks,"  the  Dean  most 
sensibly  remarks  with  all  the  emphasis  of 
italics,  "there  would  be  more  husbands 
at  supper." 

Lika  good  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Dean 
delights  in  holding  converse  with  poor 
people.  Specially  he  notices  their  frequent 
use  of  Scripture  phrases;  which  at  times 
seem  oddly  out  of  place.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  old  woman  who  had  seen  "  a  sight  o' 
trouble,"  having  lately  lost  her  sister;  and 
who  lamented  bitterly  "a  worse  job  nor 
that,"  for  the  pig  had  died  "all  of  a 
sudden,"  it  having,  she  said  piously, 
"pleased  the  Lord  to  tak'  'im,  and  they 
mun  bow,  they  mun  bow  1 "  And  then 
there  shone  a  gleam  of  sunshine  upon  her 
sad  face  as  she  added  smilingly:  "But 
there's  one  thing,  Mestur  Allen,  as  I  can  say, 
and  ought  to  say ;  the  Lord's  been  pratty 
well  on  my  side  this  winter  for  greens ! " 

Bough  men  have  rough  manners,  and 
tongues  not  always  smooth.  But  though 
their  hands  are  hard  they  often  have  soft 
hearts,  and  their  gratitude  is  deeply  felt, 
although  it  may  be  oddly  shown.  Such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  the  poor  villager,  who, 
on  recovery  from  illness,  offered  to  go  and 
"poach  a  little  rabbit"  for  his  reverence, 
whose  visits  he  had  highly  valued.  And 
the  Dean  gives  a  still  better  story  of  a 
clergyman,  sitting  lato  one  Saturday  in 
the  quiet  of  his  study — engaged  doubtless 
on  his  sermon  —  when  suddenly  there 
entered  a  poor  miner,  who  sdd  very 
gravely :  "  Mester  Whitworth,  you've 
been  very  kind  to  my  ould  gal  when  she 
were  sick  so  long  abed,  and  I  want  to  do 
jer  a  good  turn,  and  I  can  do  yer  a  good 
turn.  There's  going  to  be  the  gradliest 
dog-fight  in  this  place  to-morrow,  and  I 
can  get  yer  into  th'  inner  ring ! " 


Plain  of  speech,  too,  are  poor  people, 
and  apt  to  pay  small  heed  to  the  feelings 
of  their  hearers.  Indeed,  their  want  of 
tact  is  often  quite  remarkable,  and  their 
ways  of  putting  things  are  devoid  of  much 
politoness.  A  district  visitor,  for  instance, 
who  had  taken  a  short  holiday,  was 
greeted  with  what  possibly  was  meant  to  be 
a  compliment  on  her  improved  appearance. 
"  Well,  to  be  sore,  ma'am,  you  do  look  a  bit 
altered  like ;  as  I  were  a-sayin'  to  the  Vicir 
on'y  yest'day.  'Mrs.  Dorcas,'  I  says,  meanin' 
you,  ma'am,  '  she  don't  look  near  so  old  as 
when  I  last  see  her  a-wisitin' ! ' "  Know- 
ing well  the  feminine  weakness  in  respect 
of  any  personal  reference  to  age,  a  French 
peasant  never  would  have  uttered  such  a 
doubtful  compliment 

Kor  are  our  poor  folk  much  inclined  to 
mincing  matters  in  saying  what  they 
think.  **  You're  looking  fine  and  ill,"  is  a 
frequent  salutation.  "  Seems  to  me  you're 
kind  o'  breakln'  up  like,"  is  a  phrase  of 
friendly  greeting  not  uncommon  in  Eist 
Anglia.  "Well,  Booth,"  began  a  sym- 
pathetic neighbour,  "thee'd  like  to  get 
better,  wouldn't  thee.  Booth!  Bat  thee 
mun  dee,  this  whet."  Such  cheerful 
words  of  comfort  remind  us  of  a  talkative 
old  alms-woman  we  latoly  met  in  Suffolk. 
Being  asked  what  was  the  matter  with 
her,  she  replied  with  great  solemnity  and 
scarce  a  pause  in  utterance  :  "  Well,  raly 
now,  I  can't  say  rightly,  for  I'm  that  full 
o'  complaints,  an'  as  neighbour  Bildad  was 
a-tellun  me  just  by  way  o'  comfort  like,  if 
it  'ud  please  the  Lord  to  spare  me  till  they 
all  come  to  a  point  I'd  be  quite  a  cur'osity 
an'  wuth  payin'  to  look  at ! " 

Not  being  highly  sensitive,  poor  folk 
pay  little  heed  to  the  weakness  of  nerves 
of  people  less  robust  Well  might  the 
timid  Curate  be  startled  by  the  ghastly 
message  reaching  him  quite  suddenly: 
"Please,  sir,  the  corpse  is  waiting  for 
you!"  Nor  could  he  have  felt  vastly 
anxious  for  the  interview,  when  afterwards 
informed  that  the  corpse's  brother  would 
be  glad  to  have  a  word  with  him.  Dark 
hints,  too,  of  disaster  are  dropped  in 
friendly  intercourse,  and  seem  to  be 
much  relished.  In  the  reading  of  the 
newspaper,  accounts  of  dreadful  accidents 
are  greedily  spelled  over,  and  still  more 
welcome  are  the  details  of  criminal  reports. 
It  can  scarce  have  been  good  news  to  a  tract- 
bearing,  yet  tender-hearted  district  visitor, 
to  hear  a  poor  sick  woman  tell  her,  as  a 
proof  of  convalescence  :  "  I  find,  ma'am,  I 
begin  more  to  enjoy  them  dreffal  murders  1" 
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Poor  people,  like  rich  people,  leldoni 
lack  safficient  courage  to  bear  another's 
safferingf.  Bat  thoagh  awkward  in  their 
sympathy^  and  oncouth  in  ite  expretatoQi 
thej  are  nsnally  generous  and  eameit 
in  their  help.  A  toothlesa  old  woman, 
who  had  listened  very  calmly  to  the 
pregnant  words  of  *'  weeping  and  gnasliing 
of  teeth,"  was  overheard  complacently 
mambling  to  herself,  '*  Let  'em  gnash  'em 
as  'as  'em  ! "  Tet  her  apathy  was  probacy 
the  mere  accident  of  age,  and  in  her  younger 
days  she  doubtless  sat  up  all  night  long  to 
nurse  an  ailing  neighbour,  nor  would  have 
spared  herself  much  sufiering  to  save  her 
child  from  paia  The  Dean  tells  a  touching 
story  of  self-sacrifice,  which  he  heard  from 
his  good  friend  Dr.  Brown,  who  lived  at 
Chatham  once,  before  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  there  wrote  so  charmingly  of 
*'  Rab  "  and  other  dogs.  In  the  year  '32 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  chdera,  and 
Dr.  Broirn  was  summoned  suddenly  to  a 
village  on  the  Medway.  As  they  neared 
the  place,  he  saw  an  anxious  crowd 
awaiting  him,  and  before  the  boat  touched 
shore,  a  big  man  plunged  into  the  water, 
took  the  doctor  on  his  back,  and  hurried 
him  away  to  the  bedside  of  a  boy — the 
grandson  of  "  Big  Joe  " — who  lay  stricken 
nigh  to  death.  The  lad  was  saved ;  the 
grandfather,  exhausted  by  his  effort  and 
smitten  by  the  malady,  died  that  very 
night. 

Merriment  and  wisdom  are  proverbially 
united,  and  happiness  is  mostly  the  result 
of  gopd  hard  work.  The  Dean  has  little 
pity  for  people,  rich  or  poor,  whose  dis- 
content and  selfish  grumbling  mainly 
springs  from  their  own  laziness;  their 
whole  lives  being  summed  up  in  the  poet's 
pregnant  line : 

Lires  spent  in  indolencei  and  therefore  sad. 

To  prove  by  simple  contrast  the  wise 
truth  which  Oowper  utters,  we  may  take 
for  our  last  extract  a  few  words  about  a 
poor  man  with  whom  Dr.  Brown,  when  on 
a  visit  to  the  Dean,  took  special  pleasure 
in  a  talk.  The  good  doctor  first  noticed 
him  when  hobbling  to  the  village  church 
with  the  help  of  two  stout  sticks,  and 
crying  out  cheerily  to  an  old  fellow  cripple 
who  was  using  only  one  :  **  Why,  Sammy, 
you're  a  poor  critturl  Why  don't  you 
drive  a  pair  like  a  gentleman  t "  "  And 
surely  no  man,"  says  the  Dean,  **  could  be 
more  *like  a  gentleman'  than  he  who 
spoke  those  words.  Not  long  before  Dr. 
Brown's  visit  he  came  to  me,  as  we  were 


going  into  church,  and  said :  '  Do  you 
think,  sir,  you  could  bring  in  that  prayer 
about  giving  thanks  this  morning  i  I'm 
eighty  years  old  to-day,  and  I  should  like 
to  thank  God  for  all  the  mercies  He  has 
been  pleased  to  send.' " 

'■iWikful  for  small  mercies,"  eynios 
possibly  may  sneer  when  they  read  the 
Dean's  next  words :  **  He  had  one  room 
in  a  small  cottage,  his  income  was  three 
shillings  a  week,  he  had  no  relations  and 
few  friends,  he  was  often  ailing  and  always 
infirm ;  and  yet  he  had  not  only  leam^l, 
in  whatsoever  state  he  was,  therewith  to 
be  content,  but  he  was  alway^  happy." 

Such  wisdom  may  seem  folly  to  selfish, 
idle  grumblers,  who  wail  over  their  worries 
and  so  increase  their  wretchedness.  And 
<the  moralising  pessimist^  who  doubts  if 
life  be  much  worth  Hving,  would  certainly 
be  sceptical  of  coupling  it  with  happiness 
on  three  shillings  a  week.  Nor,  perliape, 
might  an  agnostic,  in  his  self-esteeming 
ignorance,  put  great  faith  in  such  a  final 
scene  of  trusting  peacefulness  as  that  in 
which  thb  poor  old  crippled  happy  peasant 
crept  out  of  the  world  : 

"  He  was  a  Christian  In  Bf\A\»  and  in 
truth,  and  the  last  words  he  spoke  to  me, 
just  before  his  death,  were  these :  '  I  am 
not  dying  in  darkness ;  I  am  dying  in  the 
Ught  of  life.' " 

If  only  we  had  more  of  such  good- 
hearted  clergymen  and  such  good  honest 
poor  folk,  we  might  have  fewer  blatant 
demagogues  and  discontented  beggars,  and 
might  find  it  far  more  easy  to  solve  the 
labour  question. 

AN  UNSOLVED  MYSTERY. 

A  COMPLETE  STORT. 
CHAPTER  I. 

The  moonlight  lay  in  vivid  patohea  on 
the  old  house. 

It  was  a  long,  low,  red-brick  structure, 
built  in  no  particular  style,  and  ap- 
parently in  no  particular  reign.  It  waa  a 
Jumble  of  difierent  architecture.  Here  was 
a  gable;  there  a  turret;  now  a  Norman 
gateway ;  here  a  Gothic  one.  It  had  been 
begun,  added  to,  altered,  pulled  down,  and 
buUt  up  again,  till  probably  the  old 
Norman  arch  which  guarded  the  entrance 
to  the  grounds  was  the  only  bit  of  the 
original  building  left.  Norman,  Gothic, 
Tudor,  Qaeen  Anne — all  went  to  make 
up  a  very  charming  whole — a  whole 
covered  with  creepers,  and  trailing  roses, 
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and  starry  jessamine.  And  in  ono  of  the 
qaaint  tnrret  rooms  of  this  odd  baildiog 
slept  a  girL 

It  was  a  hot  Jaly  nighi  The  moon 
shone  on  the  soft  lawns  and  silvery 
fountain ;  then  it  crept  np  the  stone  steps 
to  the  terrace  above,  gay  with  the  peJe 
primrose  which  ^nly  opens  its  delicate 
petals  to  the  wooing  evening  breeze ;  then 
on  np  the  creeper-covered  walls  till  it 
reached  a  casement  window  flong  wide 
open  to  admit  the  flower-scented  air. 
There  it  seemed  to  pause  and  explore. 

It  flung  floods  of  light  across  a  quaJntly 
furnished  room,  rich  with  many  an  antique 
treasure,  and  seemed  to  centre  all  its 
brilliance  on  a  white  draped  bed  at  the 
further  end.    There  lay  a  girl. 

She  was  asleep.  Her  lips  were  half 
parted  to  catch  Uie  scented  night  wind ; 
her  long  lashes  swdpt  a  delicate  rose- 
tinted  cheek.  The  moon  showed  how 
beautiful  she  was. 

Presently  she  stirred  uneasily,  and 
finally  sat  up,  her  long,  dark  hair  stream- 
ing over  her  snowy  lace-trimmed  draperies. 
She  sat  up  with  an  intent  expression  on 
her  face  as  though  she  were  gazing  at 
some  object  close  at  hand.  But  her  eyes 
remained  shut. 

She  became  gradually  more  and  more 
agitated,  her  hands  were  tightly  clenched 
together,  her  face  assumed  a  strange  ex- 
pression of  fear,  of  anguish,  of  sadness. 

Presently  her  eyes  opened,  but,  only 
yet  half  awake,  they  gazed  blankly  out 
into  the  moonlit  space.  She  seemed  to 
be  concentrating  all  her  powers  on  one 
particular  portion  of  the  room. 

Then  she  woke  in  reality,  and  the 
strained  expression  of  anguish  lef£  her 
face,  although  the  look  of  fear  was  still 
there. 

"  Again  r'  she  said  aloud.  And  she 
shuddered. 

She  had  been  gazing  all  through  her 
sleep  at  a  man's  face.    It  was  dark  and 

Eale,  framed  in  masses  of  lustreless  jet- 
lack  hair.  It  had  a  melancholy  drooping 
moutfi,  and  deep,  dark,  sombre  eyes,  as 
fathomless  as  mountain  tarns  on  a  sunless 
day. 

It  seemed  dose  to  her,  and  when  she 
awoke  and  opened  her  eyes  slm  thought 
for  the  moment  that  the  dream  face  was 
real,  that  she  had  actually  returned  the 
strange,  half  passionate,  half  mocking 
gaze  of  those  melancholy  eyes. 

For  three  weeks  she  had  seen  the  face 
whenever  she  shut  her  eyes.    And  every 


night  she  awoke,  her  eyes  unclosing  in 
spite  of  themselves  at  the  bidding  of  that 
magnetic  look. 

She  rose  hastily  from  her  bed,  and 
throwing  a  light  shawl  on,  went  to  the 
window  and  leaned  out  One  hand  was 
pressed  to  her  breast;  the  wild  beating  of 
her  heart  threatened  to  suffocate  her. 

The  garden,  fair  and  smiling,  cool  and 
peaceful,  met  her  view.  The  scent  of  the 
starry  jessamine  floated  towards  her.  The 
serene  gaze  of  the  stars  seemed  to  still  the 
fevered  pulses. 

*<I  am  haunted,  haunted  1"  she  mur- 
mured to  herself  once  or  twice. 

Then  ehe  laid  her  head  down  on  the 
ledge  of  the  window  and  burst  into  tears, 
sobbing  like  a  frightened  child. 

<*  I  am  afraid ! "  she  sobbed  half  aloud. 
And  this  time  the  serene  glance  of  the 
stars  seemed  to  mock  her,  and  the  gentle 
wind  stirring  the  trembling  leaves  sent 
<*  light  horrors  "  through  her  pulses. 

She  rose  and  paced  wildly  up  and  down 
the  room.  Every  corner  of  it  was  bright 
as  day. 

«!  must  tell  him.  I  cannot  bear  it 
alone,"  she  thought.  "  He  may  laugh  at  it 
if  he  likes ;  but  it  is  killing  me.  I  cannot 
go  on  like  this.    I  shall  go  mad  1 " 

Almost  involuntarily  she  shut  her  eyes — 
and  the  face  came  back  to  her.  It  re- 
mained so  long  in  its  clear  persistency 
that  she  could  gaze  on  it  at  will — always 
the  same — pale  to  ghastliness,  with  its 
sweep  of  black  hair,  and  its  unhappy, 
sombre  eyes. 

''Good  Heaven!  Who  can  it  bet" 
she  cried  in  anguish.  "  I  have  never  seen 
any  one  like  that  before." 

She  sat  down  again  trembling  from  head 
to  foot. 

<*Oan  I  be  really  going  madt"  she 
thought  with  a  shudder.  ''I  have  read 
of  people  being  haunted  like  this.  But 
why  should  I  bet  I  was  happy  till  it 
came  —  and  now  my  life  is  one  long 
terror." 

With  a  sudden  movement  she  sank 
down  on  her  knees  beside  the  window, 
her  eyes  raised  in  appeal  to  the  purple 
depth  of  vault  behind  which  her  childish 
faith  told  her  that  Ood  dwelt 

She  prayed  long  and  earnestly  for  free- 
dom from  the  terrible  curse  which  had  fallen 
upon  her;  prayed  with  innocent  trust  in 
the  great  God  who  watched  unceasingly  in 
the  star-bespangled  sky. 

And  aa  she  prayed,  the  wooing  wind 
kissed  her  cheek,  the  scent  of  the  flowers 
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came  to  her.  as  in  a  dr^am,  a  deep  sense 
of  peace  and  rest  crept  over  her — and 
there,  still  in  the  same  position,  a  suppliant 
at  the  foot  of  God's  throne,  she  fell  asleep, 
and  dreamed  of  the  face  no  more. 

CHAPTER  U. 

"Don't  laugh  at  me,  Edwin.  I  can't 
bear  it." 

**  My  dear  Violet,  I  am  not  laughing  at 
you;  but  you  take  the  thing  too  seriously 
altogether.  I  only  want  to  show  you  how 
morbid  and  fanciful  you  are." 

<*  It  is  not  fancy,  Edwin.  I  see  it  every 
night  as  plainly  as  I  see  you." 

"Yes,  yes,  dear,"  he  answered  sooth- 
ingly, though  secretly  alarmed  at  the  deep- 
rootedness  of  her  ^' fancy."  "Of  course 
you  do,  but  heaps  of  people  have  vivid 
dreams." 

"Not  a  dream  like  that.  I  tell  you, 
Edwin,  he  wakes  me  every  night  by  the 
power  of  his  gaze." 

"  Violet,  you  are  carrying  this  folly  too 
far.  You  are  indulging  it,  and  the  more 
you  do  that  the  stronger  it  will  grow. 
You  must  not  think  about  it,  and  then  you 
wiU  forget  it." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
said  in  a  low  voice : 

"It  has  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  me, 
Edwin,  and  made  me  so  miserably  terrified, 
that  I  have  seriously  thought  of  breakbg 
off  our  engagement." 

They  were  standing  on  the  stone  terrace 
watching  the  peacocks  strutting  to  and 
fro  below  them,  spreading  their  splendid 
tails  and  uttering  harsh  notes  of  pleasure  at 
their  own  beauty.  There  was  a  rustic 
bench  close  by,  and  Edwin  Army tage  drew 
her  gently  to  it 

"  This  has  gone  farther  than  I  supposed, 
Violet,"  he  sidd. gravely,  when  they  were 
seated,  "and  I  must  know  more  about 
it  all.  Forget  that  I  am  your  lover, 
dear,  and  look  upon  me  as  a  doctor  only. 
When  you  have  answered  my  questions 
perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  some- 
thing that  will  make  these  nightly  terrors 
disappear  like  magic." 

He'  drew  her  head  down  on  to  his 
shoulder,  and  she  nestled  to  him  with  a 
sigh.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  tell  all  her 
secret  dread  to  Edwin. 

"When  did  you  first  see  the  face, 
Violet  1 " 

"  About  three  weeks  ago." 

"  By  day  or  night  1 " 

•'  Iq  broad  daylight.     I  had  been  sitting 


reading,  and  suddenly  grew  tired,  and 
laid  the  book  down.  I  shu^  my  eyes  for 
a  moment  and  the  outlines  of  the  face 
appeared.  I  was  fascinated  into  watching 
it  grow  complete,  it  was  so  life-like." 

**You  had  not  been  asleep  t  You  are 
sureof  iti" 

"  Quite  sure."  . 

"What  book  had  you  been  reading — 
anything  calculated  to  give  rise  to  the 
fancy « " 

"It  was  a  volume  of  Tennyson's.  I  am 
positive  the  book  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Edwin,  if  I  do  not  get  rid  of  it  it 
will  kill  met  I  dread  the  night  so 
horribly." 

"  We  will  get  rid  of  it,  never  fear,"  he 
said  cheerily.  "  What  a  nervous,  excitable 
little  woman  it  is  1  And  so  this  is  what 
has  been  making  the  pretty  cheeks  ao  pale 
and  the  pretty  eyes  so  heavy.  Why,  in  a 
week's  time  you  will  be  laughing  at  your- 
self !  It  is  just  indigestion  and  nervous- 
ness, my  dear  Violet.  - 1  shall  give  you 
a  sleeping  draught  to-night,  and  to-morrow 
your  white-faced,  black-haired  Mend  will 
have  disappeared." 

He  laughed  lightly. 

"  So  you  were  actually  going  to  ^ve  me 
up  for  your  dream  hero,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully. "  That  is  not  a  strong  proof  of  your 
constancy,  is  it  t " 

But  she  could  not  laugh  just  yet.  She 
had  unburdened  herself  of  her  secret,  but 
she  had  not  got  rid  of  her  strong  impres- 
sion of  haunUng  terror. 

"  It  is  so  real,"  she  sud. 

For  a  moment,  in  the  brilliant  dancine 
sunlight,  with  her  lover  by  her  side  and 
all  the  cheerful  sounds  and  sights  of  day- 
light around  her,  her  thoughts  flew  swiftly 
back  to  the  moonlit  room  and  the  strange 
foreign  face.  She  dared  not  shut  her  eyes 
for  fear  that  she  might  see  it  again. 

''  Of  course  it  seems  real,  Violet,  but  you 
must  try  and  be  sensible,  you  know.  It  really 
only  requires  a  strong  effort  of  will — and 
a  little  help  on  my  part,"  said  Dr.  Edwin 
Armytage,  taking  out  his  pocket-book  and 
scribbling  a  prescription  on  one  of*  its 
leaves.  "  That  is  a  sleeping  draught  that 
will  mean  death  to  your  Byronic  nightly 
visitor,"  he  added,  as  he  gave  it  her. 
"Cheer  up,  Vi,  he  will  not  live  much 
longer." 

She  took  the  paper  and  smiled  faintly. 
She  could  not  echo  his  cheerful  words,  or 
look  lightly  back  at  the  vision  which  had 
so  terrified  her. 

Bat  she  took  the  draught  that  night  and 
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slept  a  deap  and  dreamless  sleep,  haunted 
hj  no  evil  or  terrifying  visions.  She  had 
a  faint  bloom  of  colour  on  her  chee^  when 
she  met  her  lover  the  next  day. 

"  So,"  he  said,  pinching  her  cheek,  "  we 
have  made  short  work  of  him,  I  can  see. 
Little  goose,  to  be  so  easUy  frightened ! " 

Violet  Lonsdale  was  her  old  self  again 
that  day,  and  went  to  bed  without  even  a 
thought  of  her  midnight  visitor.  Her  last 
remembrance  was  of  Edwin's  smile  and 
handclasp  as  he  bade  her  good-bye. 

But  that  night  she  saw  the  face  again. 
Pale,  stem,  implacable  as  ever,  gaziog  at 
her  with  burning,  sombre  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  fasten  themselves  upon  her  very 
soul  and  compel  its  awakening.  And  she 
awoke,  terrified  as  before. 

This  time  she  did  not  pray.  She  felt 
stnpefied,  fascinated,  helpless.  It  was  as 
though  a  snake  had  fixed  its  eyes  upon  her 
and  thrown  her  into  a  trance  of  dumb 
terror. 

"  He  has  been  again  9  Very  persistent, 
I  must  say!"  said  X>r,  Armyt^ige  with 
forced  gaiety,  as  he  came  to  pay  his  daily 
visit 

"  Yes,"  said  Violet  in  a  crushed,  lifeless 
voice.  "It  is  no  use,  Edwin.  And  I  have 
told  paps.  I  am  not  going  to  marry  you. 
I  shall  only  grow  worse,  and,  perhaps,  even 
go  mad." 

"  This  is  not  like  you,  Violet  You  are 
generally  Jsensible." 

,  "I    cannot   struggle    any    more,"    she 
answered  dully. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  pang. 
Her  eyes  were  blank  and  hopeless,  her 
cheeks  hollow,  her  whole  expression  one 
of  strained  anguish.  He  recognised  that 
the  case  was  getting  serious,  and  that 
strong  measures  must  be  taken  at  once. 
Her  Ufe,  perhaps  her  reason,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  this  morbid  hallucination.  He 
bent  over  her  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Listen,  Violet,"  he  said  firmly ;  "  you 
have  trust  in  me,  have  you  not ) " 

"  Yes ;  but  you  cannot  help  me  here," 
she  answered. 

He  controlled  his  impatience. 

**  I  am  going  to  alter  your  prescription, 
Violet,"  he  said  genUy,  "and  order  you 
something  that  wSl  cure  you.  I  swear  it 
will  cure  you ! "  he  cried  with  sudden 
passion. 

She  smiled  listlessly. 

"I  will  take  whatever  you  like*''  she 
said,  the  blank  look  stealing  over  her  eyes 
again. 

"You    are    sufferiog   from    disordered 


nervous  imagination,"  he  said.  "You 
must  travel — see  different  people— undergo 
constant  change  of  scene.  It  is  essential 
for  you.  Do  you  understand  me,  Violet  t 
Tills  queer  old  house  and  the  strange  room 
you  persist  in  sleeping  in  are  having  a  bad 
effect  upon  you." 

*'  How  can  I  travel  I ''  said  Violet,  show- 
ing faint  interest  for  a  moment.  *'  Papa  is 
too  old,  and  I  cannot  go  alone." 

"  You  shall  go  with  me.  I  will  devote 
myself  to  you.  Marry  me  at  once,  Violet, 
and  I  promise  you  you  shall  never  be 
troubled  agaia'V 

A  blush  spread  over  her  cheek.  The 
suddenness  of  the  idea  seemed  to  rouse  her 
from  her  lethargy. 

"  Will  you,  Violet  ? "  he  urged.  "  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  make  you  happy." 

It  was  long  before  she  would  consent, 
but  at  last  his  reasoning  and  his  pleading 
and  his  passion  overcame  her.  And, 
absorbed  in  this  new  joy,  in  the  trembling, 
blissful  thoughts  of  the  fulness  of  life  that 
was  to  come,  the  dream  face  vanished, 
swallowed  up  in  the  reality  of  her 
happiness. 

She  saw  it  no  more  till  the  night  before 
her  wedding-day.  Then  it  seemed  to  have 
a  slow,  mocking,  triumphant  look  in  the 
steady  gaze  of  its  burning,  sombre  eyes. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"Are  you  not  glad  you  took  my  advice, 
Violet,  and  came  abroad  with  me  instead 
of  moping  yourself  to  death  in  that  dismal 
old  house  of  yours  % " 

"  Very  glad,"  she  answered  with  a  little 
grateful  smile. 

"  And  you  are  happy,  sweetest ) " 

"Almost  too  happy,  dear.  It  is  too 
good  to  last." 

They  were  quiet,  each  full  of  silent  love 
for  the  other.  They  had  been  abroad  for 
eight  months,  and  had  not  yet  wearied  of 
this  protracted  honeymoon.  Daring  the 
whole  of  that  time,  Violet's  peace  had  not 
once  been  disturbed  by  the  vision  of  that 
nightly  visitor.  She  was  almost  disposed, 
looking  back  at  her  terror  through  a  long, 
dim  vista  of  happy,  golden  days,  to  laugh 
at  it  herself.  But  she  had  suffered  too 
much  to  even  care  to  think  of  it  at  all. 
It  was  past — ^it  was  gone. 

They  had  wandered  through  Switzer- 
land and  France;  they  hsd  made  a 
leisurely  tour  through  Germany,  and  now 
they  were  to  finish  up  their  long  holiday 
with  a  glimpse  of  romantic  Italy.    Edwin 
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had  a  fancy  for  seaing  Borne  and   tho 
Carnival. 

A  week  later,  and  they  stood  at  the 
window  of  their  hotels  gazing  out  on  the 
strange  motley  crowd,  with  their  odd 
dresseSi  their  pdnted  faces^yenr  eccen- 
tricity that  hnman  beings  coola  devise 
finding  a  place  in  that  cnrloos  throng. 
Violet  and  her  husband  stood  side  by  side, 
laughing  lightly  at  it  all 

"  What  guys  people  can  make  of  them- 
selves ! "  she  said.  "  I  never  conld  have 
believed  it  if  I  hadn't  seen  it  with  my 
very  own  eyes." 

"  Yon  will  have  something  to  tell  your 
poor  old  dad  about  when  next  you  write 
home,"  he  said,  slipping  his  arm  round  her 
waist. 

They  stood  silently  for  a  moment  look- 
ing at  the  strange  scene.  A  painted  cart 
was  going  slowly  by,  drawn  by  great  sleek 
oxen  with  gaily  gilded  hom&  They  had 
wreaths  of  scented  flowers  flung  round 
their  soft  necks;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
car  were  fantastically  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  Neapolitan  peasants,  and  they  wore 
nodding  pasteboard  donkeys'  heads  upon 
their  shoulders.  The  effect  was  grotesque 
in  the  extreme. 

"  What  should  we  say  to  all  this  folly 
and  nonsense  in  sober  England  % "  he  asked, 
laughing. 

She  made  no  lesponse,  except  by  leaning 
heavily  against  him,  and  he  turned  to  look 
at  her  in  some  surprise.  She  was  deadly 
white. 

'( Look ! "  she  cried  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of 
terror,  pointing  with  her  finger  at  the 
seething  crowd  below.  '*  There  it  is  agabi ! 
The  face!  the  face!" 

He  looked  hastily  in  the  direction  where 
her  finger  pointed,  but  could  distinguish 
nothing  amid  that  moving  mass  of  masks 
and  faces. 

He  turned  again  to  Violet  to  chide  her 
vivid  fancy.    She  had  fainted. 

In  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of  moving 
beings,  she  had  clearly  distbguished  the 
face  of  the  man  who  had  haunted  her 
previously.  It  seemed  to  have  sprung 
forth  in  all  its  pallid  clearness,  and  to  her 
the  gay  crowd  melted  away  for  a  moment, 
leaving  her  face  to  face,  soul  to  soul,  with 
this  man.  His  eager,  burning,  sombre 
eyes  sprang  to  meet  her  gaze,  and  held 
her  spirit  in  some  magic  spelL 

When  ^he  recovered  she  found  herself 
lying  on  the  sofa  with  Edwin  kneeling  by 
her  side,  and  the  scent  of  eau-de-cologne 
in  the  air. 


"Are  you  better!"  he  asked  her 
anxiously. 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  made  an  attempt  to  straggle 
into  a  sitting  posture.  He  gently  pr^ 
vented  her 

<<  Lie  still,  dear,"  he  said.  "  It  was  the 
heat  of  the  room  that  made  you  faint" 

He  hoped  for  a  moment  that  she  had 
forgotten  the  cause  of  her  iUness. 

"It  was  not  the  room,"  she  said, 
speaking  with  some  difficultyi  a  tense  ex- 
pression of  horror  dilating  her  dark  eyes. 
"  It  was  the  face  again  1  Oh,  Edwin,  I 
thought  I  was  free,  and  now — ^now  I  have 
actucdly  seen  him !  I  am  so  frightened  1 " 
She  began  to  sob  convulsively.  "  Just  as 
I  have  seen  him  always — so  pale  and 
tenable,  and  his  eyes  1 " — She  shuddered. 
"  ^ow  soon  can  we  get  away  from  here, 
Edwin ) "  she  asked. 

"Dearest  Violet,  you  are  not  strong 
enough  to  go  just  yet  When  you  are 
better  we  will  start  for  home.  But  yon 
must  not  think  you  have  seen  the  reality 
of  your  dream,  that  would  be  too  absurd. 
It  was  just  a  little  return  of  your  old 
trouble,  and  it  will  go  as  easily  as  it  Ud 
before." 

"Ah,  you  don't  understand,"  cried 
Violet  despairingly.  "Ob,  I  dare  not 
stay  here — ^in  the  same  town  with  him  1 
When  I  am  better  1  I  am  better  now, 
Edwin — I  shall  always  be  strong  enough 
to  get  away  from  that    See  1 " 

She  struggled  off  the  sofa,  and  made  a 
few  uncertain  steps  in  the  direction  of  tiie 
door,  laughing  weakly.  As  he  caught  her 
in  his  aims  she  fainted  again.  This  time 
he  carried  her  to  bed  and  gave  her  a 
sleeping  draught.  When  he  saw  her 
breathing  lightly  and  regularly  he  re- 
turned to  the  sitting-room  with  a  puzzled 
brow. 

Was  it  only  her  vivid  fancy,  that 
amongst  the  crowd  of  grotesque  faces  she 
should  recognise  that  mystic  dream  face 
that  had  haunted  her  so  long — or  had  she 
seen  some  one  who  really  resembled  the 
vision)  He  could  not  tell,  but  he  was 
uneasy  at  this  return  of  his  wife's  halla* 
cination.  He  fancied  that  he  had  battled 
with  and  slain  it,  and  here  it  was  raising 
its  Medusa-like  head  again  1 

"  Never  mind,"  he  thought  patiently  to 
himself;  "love  conquered  it  before,  and 
love  shall  conquer  it  Ugain.  Violet  has 
very  highly-strung  nerves." 

An  hour  later,  when  he  came  back  from 
another  visit   to   his  wife's  bedside,  he 
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foand  a  telegram  for  him.  It  was  to 
annoanoe  the  death  of  hie  father,  and  urge 
his  immediate  presence  in  England. 

He  threw  the  telegram  down,  half, 
stunned  with  the  news,  and  the  complica- 
tions that  might  follow  it.  He  mast  go  to 
his  mother  at  once.  He  was  the  only  son 
and  there  were  many  things  to  he  seen  to. 
Bat  what  abont  Violet  %  He  decided  to 
tell  her  when  she  awoke.  It  was  too  late 
to  start  that  day. 

She  awoke  extremely  weak,  but  calmer 
and  more  cheerful,  and  h^  deemed  it 
prudent  to  break  the  news  at  once.  The 
distressed  look  came  over  her  face  again, 

**  Must  you  go,  Edwin  t  ** 

"Dearest,  it  is  absolutely  necqssary. 
There  is  no  way  out  of  it.  I  only  wish 
yoa  were  strong  enough  to  come  with 
me." 

She  clung  to  him  terrified. 

'^  Yon  cantiot  mean  to  leave  me,  Edwin  9 
In  a  strange  place  and  alone.'' 

''  I  can  be  there  and  back  in  four  days, 
Violet.  Four  days  is  a  very  short  time, 
and  you  will  be  quite  safa  Nobody  will 
run  away  with  you,  and  I  will  ask  the 
Markhams  to  come  and  see  you  often."' 

The  Markhams  were  an  English  family 
who  Uved  a  short  way  off. 

But  Violet  was  not  to  be  consoled. 

'*j^I  shall  die  of  terror,  Edwin  You  must 
let  me  come  too." 

"  My  own  darling,  you  must  be  reas<m- 
able.  How  can  you  endure  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  rapid  travelling  when  you  are  as 
weak  and  upset  as  this  1  A  house  of  death 
would  be  the  worst  place  possible  to  take 
you  to.  I  could  not  think  of  it.  You 
most  be  guided  by  me,  Violet.  I  thought 
yon  would  be  more  sensible." 

He  did  not  speak  harshly,  but  his  mind 
was  too  occupied  with  the  thought  of  his 
father's  death  and  his  journey  to  England 
for  him  to  be  quite  as  tender  and  con- 
siderate as  usual  And  she  needed  it 
more. 

She  was  resigned  at  last,  and  after  saying 
that  she  should  not  put  her  foot  outside 
the  hotel  iWL  he  came  back,  and  that  she 
should  be  abjectly  miserable  and  horribly 
frightened,  she  allowed  him  to  depart  It 
is  true  she  clung  to  him  with  passionate 
tenderness  when  they  said  good-byOi  but 
she  made  no  scene,  nor  did  she  shed  a 
single  tear. 

After  all,  four  days  are  not  an  eternity  ! 
^  The  landlord  smiled  slightly  as  he  saw 
the  farewell,  and  heard  Edwin's  recom- 
mendation of  perfect  qiiet. 


*' These  English  are  jealous  husbands," 
he  thought  to  himself,  "but  then  they 
sometimes  love  their  wives  1  The  signora 
is  very  pretty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  she  is 
always  discreet" 

Violet  had  determined  to  bear  her 
husband's  departure  well,  and  she  did  so. 
It  is  true  she  was  a  little  pale  and  heavy- 
eyed,  and  refused  to  leave  the  hotel  to  join 
any  of  the  Markhams'  pleasure-parties; 
but  then  what  is  more  natural  than  that  a 
young  wife  shall  look  distressed  when  her 
husband  leaves  her,  and  when  her  father- 
in-law  has  just  died!  The  Markhams 
found  such  grief  very  proper  and  quite 
interesting.  They  went  to  see  Violet  once 
a  day,  and.  found  her  more  cheerful  each 
time.  Every  day  brought  her  nearer  to 
her  beloved  Edwin. 

On  the  night  he  was  to  return  she 
decked  the  room  with  flowers — great  bowls 
of  pale  primroses  and  violets,  her  sweet 
namesakes — till  it  looked  like  a  bower  of 
blossoms.  She  paused  at  last,  with  her 
hands  full  of  the  scented  petals,  tired 
out. 

The  door  softly  opened  and  shut.  ^'  She 
looked  round — she  had  heard  the  approach- 
ing footsteps — and — ^behold !  She  was  face 
to  face  with  the  man  of  her  dream. 

She  sank  back,  the  flowers  still  in  her 
hand.  r 

The  burning  eyes  fastened  themselves 
upon  her  face. 

An  hour  afterwards  Edwin  Armytage 
entered  the  hotel.  It  struck  him  once 
that  the  landlord  and  the  waiters  looked 
at  him  rather  curiously;  but  he  passed 
them  by  and  ran  lighUy  up  the  stairs  to 
their  sitting-room.  Some  undefined  and 
awful  dread  seized  upon  his  soul  as  he  saw 
that  the  room  was  empty.  The  carpet  had 
quite  a  little  track  of  tinted  petals  on  it, 
the  room  was  full  of  the  sweet  floral 
decorations.  He  took  in  with  a  pang  the 
loving  care  she  had  spent  in  arranging  this 
welcome  for  him. 

He  opened  the  door  of  their  bedroom, 
expecting  to  find  her  there,  with  love 
shining  from  her  sweet,  eyes.  It  was 
empty  also  1 

Then  he  rushed  like  a  madman  down 
the  stairs,  and  seized  upon  the  landlord ; 
the  mark  of  his  fingers  on  the  latter's  arm 
as  he  clutched  it  in  the  extremity  of  his 
anguish  did  not  disappear  for  a  week. 

''Where  is  my  wifet"  he  demanded 
hoarsely. 
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The  landlord  retreated  a  little  before 
those  feverish  eyes. 

"The  signora  went  oat  half  an  hour 
ago,  signer,    he  answered  discreetly. 

"  Went  out  f    With  whom  1 " 

There  was  a  little  crowd  round  them  by 
this  time,  but  Edwin  did  not  heed  their 
carious  gaze. 

"The  signora  went  out  with — with  a 
gentleman,"  said  Senesca,  hesitating  out  of 
pure  pity  for  this  injared  husband.  "  She 
may  return  soon,"  he  added  sootUngly. 

He  knew  the  English  when  roused 
might  be  dangerous,  and  he  had  no  wish 
to  have  tragedies  enacted  in  his  splendid 
hotel. 

Edwin  did  not  speak,  but  something  in 
his  eyes  impelled  Senesca  to  hurriedly  tell 
him  all  he  knew. 

He  was  sorry  for  the  loving  husband 
whose  wife  had  run  off  with  another  man  ! 

'*  Signer,  half  an  hour  ago,  a  plain  black 
carriage  with  two  black  horses  drew  up  at 
the  door.  A  gentleman  sprang  out,  and  went 
straight  up  the  stairs  to  the  signora's  apart- 
ments. He  seemed  to  know  his  way  quite 
well,"  said  Senesca,  with  a  glance  at 
Edwin  to  see  how  he  was  taking  this, 
"and  asked  for  no  directions.  S'gnor, 
in  a  few  minutes  the  signora  descended 
the  staircase  on  his  arm.  She  was  closely 
veiled,  and  walked  with  difficulty.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  she  was  pale  and 
weeping.  Bat  she  went  of  her  own  free 
will,  and  it  was  no  business  of  mine  to 
interfere.  They  entered  the  carriage, 
signer,  and  were  driven  rapidly  away.  I 
do  not  know  in  which  direction." 

Edwin's  white  lips  had  only  one  more 
despairing  question  to  ask.  He  knew 
what  the  answer  to  it  would  be. 

"  What  was  he  like  % " 

"Signer,  he  was  tall  and  distinguished, 
with  a  pale  face  .and  strange,  burning  eyes. 
It  would  appear  that  no  one  in  the  hotel 
recognised  him." 

Edwin  pashed  the  man  aside  and  dashed 
out  into  the  street. 

"  His  wife  has  been  unfaithful  to  him," 
said  the  landlord,  with  a  little  explanatory 
shrug  of  his  shoulders  to  the  bystanders. 
"  These  English  are  mad  where  they  love. 
He  will  put  a  ballet  through  his  brain. 


And  the  signora  looked  so  sweetly  in- 
nocent.   Who  would  have  thought  it  %  " 

To-day,  thirty  years  after  the  strange 
event  took  place  of  which  I  have  written, 
there  wanders  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth  a  man  with  snow-white  hair  and 
restless,  searching  eyes.  He  has  spent  his 
life,  his  health,  his  fortune,  in  travelling 
horn  one  place  to  another,  ever  seeking 
for  what  he  will  never  find. 

It  is  Edwin  Armytage,  and  he  is  looking 
for  the  lost  bride  of  his  happy  youth. 
Bat  he  will  never  find  her.  He  b  also 
looking  for  a  man  with  a  white  face,  black, 
lustreless  hair,  and  baming,  sombre  eyes. 

But  he  has  never  found  him  either,  nor 
will  he  ever,  for  the  mystery  remidni  un- 
solved until  this  day,  and  the  white- 
haired,  restless  man  must  find  peace  soon 
in  the  bosom  of  the  quiet  earth,  wherein 
we  all  must  sleep  some  day. 

Only  it  is  his  prayer  that  he  may  find 
his  Violet  first. 
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CHAPTER  I.      A  TRUCE. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  west  wind, 
and  it  swept  across  the  rather  character- 
leas  Hertfordshire  county  with  the  wild, 
soft  rash  peculiar  to  it,  and  so  cnrioasly 
suggestive.  On  either  side  of  a  road, 
which  wound  on  and  away  white  and 
deserted  in  the  quiet  of  a  lovely  April 
afternoon,  stretched  field  after  field,  divided 
by  low  hedges  just  clothed  in  their  spiing 
beauty. 

Along  the  road  there  came  a  girl.  She 
was  tall  and  slender,  with  a  graceful,  elastic 
figure,  and  came  on  against  the  wind  swiftly, 
with  smooth,  springy  steps.  Her  face  was 
very  pretty,  and  it  was  very  sure  to  arrest 
attention  by  reason  of  its  curiously  frank 
and  unconscious  display  of  character. 
Every  mobile  line  from  the  little  chin 
to  the  delicate  arched  eyebrows  spoke  of 
spirit  which  might  express  itself  in  many 
ways  from  self-will  to  self-devotion,  ac- 


cording to  the  leading  of  education  and 
circumstances,  but  must  evince  itself 
surely  in  some  form  or  other  at  every 
turn.  The  mouth  was  rather  large  but 
very  sensitive,  and  at  this  moment,  as 
it  curved  into  a  smile,  very  sweet ;  the 
nose  was  straight  and  rather  short,  with 
finely-cut  nostrils,  and  the  large,  clear  blue 
eyes  revealed  another  characteristic  of  their 
owner.  Nobodv  meeting  their  direct  gaze 
could  have  doubted  that  the  spirit  within 
them  was  proud,  or  could  have  failed  to 
imagine  their  capacity  for  the  exprecsion 
of  scoin.  The  whole  face  was  delicately 
coloured,  and  the  hair,  a  little  ruffled 
by  the  wind,  was  a  bright  brown.  The 
girl  was  dressed  simply,  but  with  that 
daintiness  of  detail  which  is  the  most 
subtle  suggestion  of  wealth. 

No  other  figure  was  visible  upon  the 
road ;  no  other  figure,  no  habitation  even, 
was  visible  among  the  fields  on  either  hand. 
And  against  the  monotonous  background 
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ihev  afforded,  the  girlish  figure  stood  oat 
with  a  eorioiu  ^aet  of  lonelinefls — an 
effect  which  was  somehow  aecentaated  by 
the  girl's  obvioas  onconscioosness  of  it 
Her  pose  and  expression  alike  conveyed 
an  impression  that  her  evident  enjoyment 
of  the  wind  and  the  motion  was  instinctive 
and  that  her  thoughts  were  otherwise  em- 
ployed; and  not  unpleasantiy  employed, 
to  judge  by  the  smile  in  the  blue  eyes. 
Taming  a  sharp  curve  in  the  road,  she 
began  to  descend  a  long  incline,  her 
soutary  figure  shut  in  now  by  high  hedges. 
The  descent  continued  for  perhaps  a  nule, 
when  the  landscape  opened  out  again. 

To  the  right  and  left  the  foreground 
was  occupi^  by  a  large  and  finely- 
wooded  park;  in  front  the  park  was 
mergdd  after  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
gardens,  beyond  which,  on  a  slight  rising, 
stood  a  large  house.  It  was  of  grey  stone, 
and  its  severe  Ionic  front  looked  so  in- 
congruous as  to  be  almost  forbidding. 
Shut  in  alone  by  the  green  slopes  sur- 
rounding it,  with  that  peculiar  lifelessness 
about  it  that  so  often  characterises  a  great 
house  seeix  from  any  distance,  there  was 
something  strangely  dreary  about  it ;  and 
as  the  girl,  opening  a  little  gate  in  the 
palings,  turned  into  the  park  and  began  to 
move  towards  it,  her  loneliness  seemed 
natural  and  harmonious. 

She  had  looked  about  her  not  at  all  as 
she  came  along  the  road ;  but  now  as  she 
walked  across  the  soft  park  turf  the 
thoughts  that  had  occupied  her  apparentiy 
gave  way,  and  the  blue  eyes  glanced 
hither  and  thither  with  a  look  of  bright, 
appreciative  authority.  Sbe  unlocked  the 
gate  leading  into  the  garden  with  another 
key  from  tiie  bunch  that  had  supplied 
one  for  the  gate  of  the  park  itself, 
and  before  passing  through  she  stooped 
and  gathered  some  daffodils  growing  close 
to  the  palings.  Then  she  went  on  through 
the  gardens  to  a  door  in  the  side  of  the 
house.  She  opened  it,  passed  along  a 
corridor  and  across  a  wide  hall  with  a 
l^ht,  assured  step  to  a  room  on  the 
opposite  side,  into  which  a  man-servant 
was  just  carrying  tea.  It  was  a  draw- 
ing-room, occupying  nearly  the  length 
of  one  side  of  the  house,  with  four  long 
windows  in  the  wall  facing  the  door, 
and  two  huge  fireplaces,  one  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  the  other  to  the  right  of  the 
door.  In  the  former,  in  spite  of  the 
warmth  of  the  day,  a  fire  was  bam- 
ing,  and  near  it  in  a  large  arm-chair 
sat  a  fair-haired  little  woman  in  black. 


She  turned  as  the  girl  came  in,  and 
received  her  with  a  hesitating  murmor  of 
welcome.  She  had  a  weak,  plaintive  faea, 
and  a  fragile,  helpless-looking  figure,  and 
as  the  girl  stood  looking  down  at  her  with 
a  smile,  they  were  a  curious  contrast 

"  Is  your  head  better,  Marion  % "  asked 
the  girl  Her  voice  was  sweet  and  frodi« 
and  a  certain  tender,  pitying  modulation 
which  was  rather  tliat  of  strength  for 
weakness  than  personal  feeling  made  it 
irresistibly  charming  as  she  spoke. 

''Yes,  thank  you.  Oh,  yes,  much 
better,"  was  the  rather  nervous  answer, 
and  then  the  girl  turned  to  the  footman, 
who  was  arranging  the  tea-things  on  a  table 
near. 

"Has  any  one  called,  Woods  t"  she 
asked  carelessly. 

And  as  the  mm  answered  briefly  and 
respectfully  and  left  the  room,  she  sank 
into  a  lovr  chair  and  began  to  busy  herself 
with  the  teapot 

"Sach  a  delicious  afternoon,  Mirion/' 
she  exclaimed;  *'I  wish  you  coald  have 
come  with  me.  Look!"  pointing  to  the 
daffodils  which  she  had  laid  beside  her  on 
the  table.  **  I  picked  those  in  the  park. 
Aren't  they  sweet  1 " 

The  room  was  full  of  hothouse  flowers^ 
and  the  littie  woman  addressed  apparently 
preferred  these  to  their  hambler  brethren ; 
for  she  looked  rather  dubiously  at  the 
daffodils,  thoagh  she  was  apparentiy  by 
no  means  prepared  to  disagree  with  their 
admirer. 

<'  Cake  or  bread  and  batter ! "  went  on 
the  Utter  lightly,  rising  with  the  cup  of 
tea  she  had  poured  out,  and  as  she  did  so 
the  little  woman  rose,  too,  hastily. 

''You  really  shouldn't,"  she  protested 
hurriedly.  "  It — ^it's  so  wrong  of  me  to 
let  you  wait  on  mel  Your  companion 
ought  to  wait  on  you,  ought  to  pour  out 
the  tea,  and  save  you  all  troubla  You 
pay  me " 

'<I  p%y  yx>a,  if  you  will  insist  on  re- 
membering it,  for  your  society,  Marion. 
I  pay  other  people  to  be  my  servants." 

Haviog  spoken,  the  girl  put  her  hand 
on  the  other's  shoulder  and  pashed  her 
gently  into  her  chair  again,  as  she  said, 
with  a  swift  transition  from  the  impera- 
tive to  the  reassuring  which  was  very 
charmiog : 

"How  can  we  live  together  if  we  are 
not  friends  1  And  how  can  we  be  friends  if 
we  don't  give  and  take!  You  chaperon 
me — I  must  be  chaperoned,  that  is  certain 
— ^and  I  take  care  of  you.    Yon  must  be 
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taken  care  of,  that  is  eqaally  certain. 
The  money  —  ob,  the  money  doesn't 
coont ! " 

And  with  that  sweepirg  assertion,  the 
girl  reseated  herself  and  poured  out  her 
own  cnp  of  tea. 

The  dialogae  was  followed  by  a  short 
silence.  The  little  woman  subsided  into 
her  chair  wiUi  an  inarticulate  murmur  of 
gratitude;  tiie  girl  drank  her  tea,  her 
eyes  bright  and  reflectiye.  At  last  her 
oompamion,  feeling  apparently  that  her 
podtiion  demanded  of  her  something  in 
the  way  of  conversation,  said  tentatively  : 

*^  Did  you  settle  about  the  cottages  t " 

The  girl  roused  herself  with  a  little 
start  .• 

*'  Yes,"  she  said.  **  At  least,  practically. 
I  chose  the  site." 

'*Mr.  Gaunt  was  waiting  for  you,  I 
suppose.    Was  he  very  annoying  % " 

There  was  an  instant's  pause.  The  girl 
had  taken  ofi  her  hat  and  laid  it  in  her 
lap,  and  now  she  clasped  her  hands 
behind  her  head,  and  laid  it  back  against 
her  chair. 

''  He  has  gone  very  thoroughly  into  the 
question  of  those  cottages,"  she  replied. 

<^  And  forced  his  knowledge  on  you  as 
rudely  as  usual,  I  suppose  t " 

''I  don't  know,"  returned  the  girl 
vaguely.  Then,  apparently  collecting  her 
thoughts,  she  said,  *'I  don't  know  that  I 
think  him  exactly  rude,  Marion— not  now, 
at  least.  He  is  abrupt,  of  course,  but  not 
rude,  I  should  say." 

There  was  a  distinct  note  of  reproof  in 
the  imperious  voice,  and  the  little  woman'ts 
eyes  widened  in  surprise.  The  conversa- 
tion had  evidently  tsiken  an  unusual  turn, 
and  she  was  confused.  Her  tone  was  very 
diffident  as  she  said,  after  a  pause : 

''You  chose  the  site  you  originally  in- 
tended, I  suppose  % " 

The  bright  eyes  were  gazing  straight 
before  them  with  an  abstracted  ease,  and 
they  smiled  as  the  girl  answered : 

<'No;  I  chose  Mr.  Qaunt's  site  after 
all/' 

The  little  woman's  lips  parted  in  an 
expression  of  blank  astoniahment.  She 
was  evidently  only  restrained  from  an 
exclamation  by  uncertainty  as  to  how  such 
a  proceeding  would  be  received.  Before 
die  could  ^  think  of  anything  sufficiently 
non-committal  for  expression  the  girl  had 
risen  and  walked  to  the  window.  She 
looked  out  for  a  moment,  and  then 
strolled  back  again. 

''The  building  is  to  begin  at   once," 


she  observed.  ''  Mr.  Giunt  is  to  bring  me 
up  the  estimates  to-morrow.  WeU, 
Marion,  I'm  very  dusty,  and  I  shall  go  up- 
stairs, I  think." 

She  gathered  up  her  daffi)dils,  and  as 
she  turned  to  leave  the  room  the  footman 
came  in  8g<iin  with  three  letters.  She  took 
them  and  glanced  at  their  addresses. 

**Oae  for  you,  Marion,"  she  said,  handing 
the  letter  to  the  little  woman,  '<  and  two 
for  me.  An  invitation  to  Uie  Grange, 
obviously,  and — I  don't  know  who  &e 
other  is  from.    I'll  take  them  up." 

She  passed  out  of  the  door  into  the  hall, 
and  up  the  wide  staircase  with  Uie  letters 
and  the  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  a  step 
and  a  carriage  which  made  of  her  stately 
surroundings  the  natural  setting  for  her 
youth  and  freshness. 

The  step  and  the  carriage  she  had  been 
born  with.  Ttie  surroundings  had  bsen 
hers  for  six  months  only. 

Valentine  Clinton  had  no  remembrance 
of  her  father,  who  had  died  when  she  was 
still  a  baby,  and  scarcely  any  of  her 
mother.  Her  mother's  aunt,  Miss  Alethea 
Hilyard,  when  that  mother  married  again 
and  went  with  her  husband  to  India,  took 
temporarily  a  mother's  place  in  Valentine's 
life.  A  year  later,  Valentine's  mother  died| 
and  Miss  Hilyard  took  that  place  for  good. 
The  two  had  lived  together  until,  quite 
suddenly  one  autumn  day,  jast  after  Valen- 
tine's twenty-first  birthday.  Miss  Hilyard 
was  struck  down  with  paralysis  and  died, 
after  liogering  for  a  few  days,  unconscious 
even  of  the  tears  of  the  girl  she  was 
leavirg  so  desolate.  It  was  in  the  week 
succeeding  those  bitter  days  that  news 
which,  for  the  time,  only  served  to  accen- 
tuate her  sense  of  loss  and  loneliness,  was 
broken  to  Valentine  by  her  aunt's  lawyer. 

Old  Miss  Hilyard,  dying  of  paralysis, 
already  to  all  intents  and  purposes  beyond 
the  changes  and  chances  of  this  life,  had 
succeeded  to  a  large  landed  property  in 
Hertfordshire.  The  chain  of  circumstances 
which  bad  brought  the  property  to  her, 
involved  that  complete  extinction  of  direct 
heirs  which  sometimes  occurs '  In  old 
families.  Miss  Hilyard  being  dead,  the 
only  creature  with  a  claim  on  the  estate 
was  her  neat-niece,  Valentine  Clinton. 

So  Valentine,  at  twenty-two,  had  found 
herself  the  mistress  not  only  of  her  own 
actions,  great  and  small,  but  also  of  a  large 
country  house,  with  garden,  park,  and 
home  farm,  and  of  an  income  of  some  ten 
thousand  a  year. 

In  the  early  days  of  her  loneliness  mi 
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grief,  the  lefiued  to  consider  lier  inherl- 
Unce.  Bat  as  the  slow  months  took  from 
her  griof  its  absorbing  smart,  the  constantly 
recurring  details  connected  with  her  estate 
began  to  Interest  her.  This  ehaoge  of 
mental  attitude  came  about  with  no  con- 
sciousness on  her  own  part-.  She  woke  up 
to  it  luddenly,  and  announced  a  determine-, 
tion  with  a  hifth-handed  impetuosity.  She 
was  going  touve  in  her  own  house,  and 
look  after  her  own  propeity,  she  stated; 
she  would  have  a  chaperon;  and  that  point 
conceded,  there  could  be  no  possible  objec- 
tion to  her  takiog  her  own  -way  on  every 
otiier.  Even  had  there  been  countless 
objections  there  was  no  one  with  authority 
to  raise  them.  The  old  friends  with  whom 
she  had  spent  the  months  which  had 
elapsed  since  her  aunt's  death  were  on 
the  point  of  giving  up  their  London  house 
to  Uye  abrofu),  and  the  plan  seemed  to 
them,  on  the  whole,  as  good  as  any 
other. 

Barely  two  months  passed  after  her 
announcement  of  her  intentioui  before 
Valentine  was  establiihed  with  a  retinue 
of  servants  and  a  chaperon,  to  reign  in 
person  over  her  own  estate. 

In  no  instance,  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  preliminary  proceedings,  had  Valentine 
acted  more  characteristically  than  in  her 
choice  of  her  chaperon.  The  very  first 
candidate  for  the  position  was  a  little 
woman  of  about  thirty,  whose  husband 
had  recently  died,  leaving  her  absolutely 
penniless.  Mrs.  Garry  1  was  rather  delicate, 
very  helplesp,  entirely  incapable  of  a£fording 
mental  support  to  herself,  much  less  to 
any  one  else ;  her  opinion  was  always  at 
the  mercy  of  the  last  speaker;  she  was, 
in  short,  as  Valentine's  friends  assured  her 
with  one  accord,  the  very  last  person  for 
the  post. 

But  Valentine  never  considered  Marion 
Garryl  from  that  point  of  view.  The 
shrinking,  timid  little  woman,  so  patheti- 
cally and  so  obviously  incapable  of  fighting 
with  the  world,  touched  the  girl's  generous 
heart;  and  she  declared  that  she  should 
see  no  one  else.  To  all  remonstrances  she 
Yeplied  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  her 
chaperon  should  be  old ;  that  she  did  not 
want  a  woman  with  whom  she  was  sure  to 

Suanel ;  and  that  she  meant  to  make  Mrs. 
'atrjl  very  happy. 

And  as  far  as  the  limitation  of  a  feeble 
nature  allowed  she  had  made  Mrs.  garryl 
happy.  It  had  been  a  very  uncertain, 
nervous  species  of  happiness  at  first.  Hav- 
ing endeavoured  to  nerve  herself  for  the 


battle  of  life  by  an  exaggerated  eoncepttim 
of  the  hardship  and  general  oontiuiiely 
which  it  was  to  involve  for  her,  the 
little  woman  found  Valentbe's  ways  pain- 
fuUy  bewildering  at  first.  Even  after  aiz 
months'  constant  interoourse,  sadden  misty 
realisations  of  their  reqMctive  positfama 
would  rise  up  and  confuse  her.  Bat  as 
a  rule  the  shallow  current  of  her  emotiona 
flowed  now  as  placidly  as  her  days  were 
passed.  Nothfa^  was  asked  of  her  in  ib» 
way  of  indq[>endent  action  ox  opinion; 
and  submission  to  Valentine  on  every  point 
was  rapidly  becoming  second  natare  to 
her. 

Left  alone  in  the  large  drawing-room, 
on  Valentine's  departure,  }fxB.  Carryl  took 
up  some  delicate  lace-work, 'calUng  for  no 
originality  in  the  worker,  and  began  to 
work  with  painstaking  content  She  liad 
not  been  so  occupied,  however,  tat  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  the  door 
was  opened  with  an  impetuous  movttaent^ 
and  ValenUne,  her  chedra  flushed  and  hex 
eyes  shining  with  excitement^  reappearad, 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

*' Marion,"  she  cried,  *'oh,  Marion,  what 
do  you  think  % " 

CHAPTER  IL      THE  TRUCE  SUSPENDED. 

Mrs.  Carryl  let  her  work  fall  on  her 
knee,  and  looked  up  in  bewildered  ex- 
pectancy. Sadden  calls  upon  her  were  apt 
to  confuse  her,  and  her  mind,  for  the 
moment,  was  more  or  less  a  blank.  With- 
out waiting  for  any  response,  however, 
Valentine  went  on,  her  sparkling  eyes  fixed 
on  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

'•This— this  letter  is  from  Mr.  Dorri- 
sant,  Marion  1 "  she  said,  with  a  great  ex- 
citement in  every  tone  of  her  voice. 
*'Mr.  Dorrisantl  He  is  actually  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  wants  to  know  u  he  may 
come  and  see  me !  Oh,  isn't  it  delightful  1 " 

The  words  apparently  conveyed  no  com- 
prehension of  the  case  to  Mrs.  Oarryl. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  only  increaaed 
her  bewilderment. 

<<  Delightful  i "  she  echoed,  obediently 
but  feebly.  '<  Who— who  is  Mr.  Dorrisan^ 
Valentine  1 " 

"Who  is  hel"  exclaimed  Valentine, 
flashing  a  look  of  brilliant  astonishment  on 
her.    "  Marion,  don't  you  know  t " 

Mrs.  Garryl  shook  her  head  depreca- 
tingly. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  she  hesitated. 

<*  What  an  extraordinary  thing  1 "  ex- 
claimed Valentine.    **  I  suppose  I  took  it 
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for  granted  that  you  knew.  He's  my 
stepfather  1 '' 

'« Your »' 

Her  amazement  was  too  much  for  her 
slender  resoiirces,  and  Mrs.  Cariyrs  small 
voice  died  away,  leaving  her  looking  up  at 
Valentine,  her  face  a  very  embodiment  of 
blank  astonishment.  Valentine  laughed, 
a  ringing  langh  eloqnent  of  excitement 

Mrs.  Carryl's  eyes  dilated  with  the 
effort  of  grasping  the  idea  thus  presented 
to  her;  she  let  her  work  fall  from  her 
knee  to  the  floor,  while  she  continued  to 
gaze  into  the  laughing,  glowing  face  which 
was  looking  down  at  her;  and  then  she 
said  slowly  and  faintly  : 

'*  Tour  stepfather,  Valentine ) " 

"My  stepfather,  Marion  1"  echoed  the 
ringing,  girlish  voice.  "  Yon  didn't  know 
I  had  a  stepfather  1 ''  Valentine  went  on, 
with  a  dozen  notes  of  interrogation  in  her 
voice.  "  What  a  very  extraordinary  thing  1 
My  father  died,  yon  know,  when  I  was  a 
tiny  baby,  and  my  mother  married  again 
when  I  was  four  years  old — married  Mr. 
Dorrisant.  He  took  her  away  to  India  at 
once ;  that  was  why  I  went  to  auntie  " — her 
voice  softened  and  lingered  tenderly  over 
the  word — *<and  then,  before  they  had 
been  married  quite  a  year,  mother  died, 
and  auntie  kept  me  altogether." 

There  was  a  pause;  and  then  Mrs. 
Garryl  originated  a  question : 

"  Is  Mr.  Dorrisant  a  soldier ) "  she  said 
tentatively. 

"  No,  he's  not,"  was  the  quick  answer. 
*<  I  don't  quite  know  what  he  is,  or  why 
he  lived  In  India.  He  went  to  America 
afterwards." 

"It  is  some  years  since  you  have  seen 
him,  I  suppose  1 " 

Valentine  laughed  again  brightly. 

"  It's — ^let  me  see — ^it's  seventeen  years !" 
she  cried.  "  When  auntie  wrote  and  asked 
him  to  let  her  have  me — after  mother 
died,  I  mean — ^he  settled  not  to  come  back 
to  England.  Several  times  since  then  he 
has  thought  of  coming,  but  it  has  always 
fallen  through,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
I've  quite  lost  sight  of  him.  Now — oh, 
isn't  it  too  deUghtful  % " 

Mrs.  Garryl's  mental  processes  were  not 
rapid,  and  such  a  shower  of  surprising  facts 
retarded  them  considerably. 

"You— you  don't  know  him,  thenl" 
she  said  confusedly. 

"  Well,  I  suppose,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  perhaps  I  don't,"  sidd  Valen- 
tine, beginning  to  walk  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  room  as  though  her  excitement 


demanded  an  outlet.  "  But  I  feel  as  if  I 
did.  In  the  first  place,  you  see,  he  was 
my  mother's  husband,  and  I  can'C  think 
of  her  without  thinking  of  him.  Then 
Vve  got  some  letters  he  wrote  me  when 
I  was  little — such  charming  letters,  Marion 
— and  the  letter  he  wrote  to  tell  me  of 
my  mother's  death,  and  the  letter  in  which 
he  gave  me  up  to  auntie.  Only  a  very 
nice  man  could  have  written  them.  I 
should  have  written  to  htm  when — ^last 
year,  you  know — if  I  had  known  where  he 
was.  I  was  so  very  sorry  when  he  left  off 
writing  to  me." 

She  paused  and  glanced  again  at  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  In  no  way  sensible 
of  a  blank,  though  Mrs.  Garryl's  ideas  were 
not  sufficiently  coherent  to  allow  of  her  mak- 
ing any  further  comment,  she  continued : 

"  And  now  he  says  that  he*  is  in  Eng- 
land for  a  few  months  with  a  young  ward 
of  his.  He  says  he  will  come  on  any  day 
on  which  it  will  suit  me  to  see  him.  Any 
day  1  He  must  stay,  of  course ;  a  day  is 
nothing ! " 

She  moved  swiftly  across  the  room,  and 
sitting  down  at  the  writing-table,  began  to 
write  rapidly,  as  though  the  action  were 
the  natural  and  inevitable  climax  of  her 
excitement. 

In  Valentine  Clinton,  as  in  most  finely- 
tempered  natures,  the  Instinct  of  loving 
and  the  desire  for  love  were  alike  strongly 
developed.  Her  heart  was  as  warm  as  her 
temper  was  imperious,  and  since  the  death 
of  her  aunt  her  affection  had  been  thrown 
back  upon  herself,  producing  in  her  a  sense 
of  want  which  she  tried  in  vain  to  satisfy. 
It  had  been  an  unconscious  instinct  in  tUs 
direction  that  had  attracted  her  to  Mrs. 
Garryl.  Bat  the  sense  of  protecting  affec- 
tion with  which  Mrs.  Garryl  inspired  her 
left  the  want  untouched. 

The  sense  of  kin  was  likewise  very 
strong  In  Valentine,  perhaps  because  she 
was  so  singularly  lonely. 

The  kinship  existing  between  stepfather 
and  stepdaughter  is  an  undetermined 
quantity  depending  on  individual  decisioi^, 
on  circumstances,  and  on  sentiment. 
Gircumstances  had  done  their  best  to 
neutralise  all  kinship  between  Valentine 
and  her  stepfather,  but  sentiment  had 
triumphed  over  circumstance.  Valentine's 
mother  was  the  girl's  most  tender  memory, 
a  memory  which  had  grown  with  her, 
gaining  a  deeper  beauty  year  by  year  as 
she  grew  from  childhood  to  girlhood,  from 
girlhood  to  womanhood;  a  memory  en- 
shrined in  her  heart,  apart  even  from  the 
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memory  of  the  aunt  who  had  been  eTery- 
tiuDg  to  her,  only  not  her  mother.  Her 
dead  mother  oonstitated  for  her,  between 
herself  and  the  man  that  mother  had 
married,  a  bond  slight  indeed,  but  in  no- 
wise to  be  broken. 

The  thought  of  him  had  been  a  eon- 
tinoal  interest  to  her,  an  interest  all  the 
keener  for  being  always  unsatisfied.  The 
vague  personalis  she  had  unoonseioudy 
created  in  her  mind  possessed  for  her  the 
attraction  of  a  magnet.  That  its  original 
should  some  dav  come  to  England  had  been 
a  day-dream  with  her  ever  since  she  could 
remember. 

She  dashed  o£f  her  letter;  a  curiously 
unconscious  realisation  of  the  actual  man 
as  a  stranger  to  her  made  it  a  few  gracious, 
impulsive  lines  of  pleasure  and  invitation ; 
and  throughout  the  evening  that  followed 
her  excitement  subsided  not  at  all. 

And  her  first  words  to  Mrs.  Carryl  on 
the  following  morning,  showed  what  her 
earliest  waking  thought  had  been.  She 
spoke  little  as  they  sat  together  throughout 
Uie  morning,  but  such  words  as  came  from 
her  all  had  reference  to  the  same  subject, 
and  the  pauses  that  intervened  were  ob- 
viously filled  in  with  happy,  expectant 
meditations. 

It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  when  one  of 
these  pauses  was  broken  by  the  entrance 
of  a  servant. 

*'Mr.  Qaunt  is  in  the  library,  if  you 
please,  miss,"  he  announced. 

Valentine  roused  herself.  She  rose  and 
lingered  for  a  moment,  lightly  touching  the 
glass  of  flowers  which  stood  on  a  little  table 
at  her  hand. 

"  He  has  brought  the  estimates  for  the 
cottages,  I  suppose!"  she  observed.  ''I 
shan't  be  very  long,  Marion,"  and  then 
she  turned  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  half  an 
hour,  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  Valen- 
tine had  not  returned.  Mrs.  Garry  1 
worked  placidly,  her  mind  as  unoccupied 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  a  human 
creature  to  be ;  and  becoming  aware  that 
she  had  made  great  progress,  the  inference 
forced  Itself  slowly  upon  her  that  Valen- 
tine had  been  some  time  gone.  She  had 
just  realised  the  fact,  and  was  looking 
with  surprise  at  the  strip  of  lace  which 
IumI  revealed  it,  when  the  door  opened 
again  and  Valentine  came  in,  followed  by 
a  young  man.  She  was  looking  unusually 
bright,  holding  her  dainty  head  higher 
than  usual,  but  with  a  pretty  softness 
about  her  mouth. 
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''I  have  brought  Mr.  Gaunt  to  have 
some  lunch,  Marion,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  diade  of  imperiousnees  in 
her  tone  which  the  simple  statement 
hardly  seemed  to  call  for,  and  it  gave  a 
tinge  of  unusualness  to  the  very  ordinary 
circumstances — a  tinge  which  was  accen- 
tuated by  the  obvious  astonishment  widi 
which  Mrs.  Oarryl  became  aware  of  the 
young  man's  presenoe.  She  rose  hurriedly, 
dropping  all  her  work,  and  shook  hands 
with  him  with  an  uncertainty  of  greeting 
comic  in  its  helplessness. 

He  was  a  tsll,  broad-shouldered  young 
man,  weU-made  and  athletic-looking,  mov- 
ing brusquely,  though  he  was  evidently  a 
gentleman.  He  had  dark  hair  and  a  brown 
complexion,  and  he  was  not  handsome, 
though  the  deep-set  brown  eyes  were  very 
good.  The  most  noticeable  point  about  the 
hregular  features  was  their  all-pervading 
air  of  vitality  and  energy,  a  certain  vigour 
and  impulsiveness  which  made  his  face,  con- 
sidered apart  from  his  figure  and  manner, 
look  less  than  his  twenty-nine  yeani  The 
same  vigour  expressed  itself  in  his  way  ot 
speidctog  even  the  few  words  with  whicli 
he  returned  Mrs.  Oarryl's  greeting. 

Kenneth  Gaunt  had  been  the  agent  on 
the  property  which  was  now  Valentine 
Clinton's  for  the  last  three  years.  Mrs. 
Oarryl's  astonishment  at  his  appearance  in 
Valentine's  drawing-room  was  not  wonder- 
fu1|  since  during  their  six  months'  inter- 
course as  mistress  and  man  the  name  of  each 
had  been  a  very  abomination  in  the  ears  of 
the  other.  The  last  owner  of  Temple- 
combe  had  been  an  absentee ;  consequently 
until  Valentine  appeared  upon  the  scene 
Kenneth  Gaunt  had  gone  his  own  way 
with  no  one  to  dictate  to  him.  His  way  as 
an  agent  was  a  very  good  one ;  he  was 
shrewd,  hard-working,  and  honourable; 
and  he  liked  to  have  that  way.  Like  many 
another  young  man,  whose  intellect,  though 
shrewd,  is  linuted  in  range,  he  was  prepared 
to  say  the  last  word  with  authority  on 
every  subject  presented  to  his  notice ;  and 
he  had  a  superior  contempt  for  women. 
His  &rst  impulse  on  hearing  that  Temple- 
combe  had  passed  to  a  mistress  had  been  to 
resign  his  position  on  the  estate.  But  the 
post  was  a  good  one,  and  after  much  vitu- 
peration of  circumstances  he  had  decided 
to  stay  on  and '*  see  if  he  could  put  up  with 
her ! "  She  mieht  be  a  meek  little  gfai  who 
would  be  afraid  to  interfere,  he  hoped. 

The  results  likely  to  ensue  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Valentine,  proud,  Imperious, 
and  moreover  starting  with  one  of  those 
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prejadicea  SO  hard  to  eradicate,  that  an 
agent  was  never  a  gentleman,  are  easily 
imagined.  Kenneth  Qaant  had  gone  forth 
from  his  first  interview  with  the  new  owner 
of  Templeoombe  vowing  that  he  would  send 
in  his  reeiffnation  on  the  very  next  day. 
Yalentfaie  had  repaired  to  Mrs.  Garr jl  to 
announce  that  of  all  the  intolerable  beings 
it  had  been  her  misfortune  to  meet,  her 
agent  was  the  very  king,  and  that  she 
should  certainly  dismiss  Urn. 

Besignation  and  dismissa!,  however,  alike 
hung  fire.  Kenneth  Gaunt  discovered  that 
it  would  be  sinful  to  let  *'  that  girl "  ruin 
the  property,  as  she  would  inevitably  do, 
if  she  was  left  to  herself.  Valentine  told 
Mrs.  Garry  1  loftily  that  ''  the  man  '*  knew 
his  business,  although  he  was  personally  so 
ofi'ensive.  Hostilities  on  either  side  had 
been  spirited  and  unflagging,  and  Mrs. 
Carry),  at  least,  had  been  quite  unprepared 
to  expect  a  truce — Valentine's  words  of  the 
afternoon  before  having  only  bewQdered  her 
— when  the  combatants  electrified  her  by 
their  peaceful  appearance  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

If  her  power  of  wonderment  had  not 
been  already  fully  occupied  by  this,  she 
might  have  found  something  to  surprise 
her  in  Valentine's  manner — it  was  a  manner 
which  Mrs.  Garryl  had  never  seen  in  her 
before — as  she  made  a  gesture  towards 
the  chair  she  wished  Mr.  Gaunt  to  take, 
and  sat  down  herself,  saying : 

"Oan  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Penroses,  Mr.  Gaunt)  Has  Mra.  Penrose 
decided  % " 

Kenneth  Gaunt  would  have  said,  had  he 
been  asked,  that  his  presence  in  Miss 
Glinton's  drawing-room  as  Mbs  Glinton's 
agent  was  due  in  part  to  that  toleration  of 
her  which  his  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the 
property  rendered  necessary,  and  in  part  to 
his  determination  to  hold  his  own  against 
what  he  stigmatised  as  <'  that  girl's  intoler- 
able pride."  He  accommodate  himself  to 
the  inevitable,  and  disguised  his  feelings 
with  a  skill  which  was  by  no  means  usual 
to  hfm,  as  he  took  the  chair  pointed  out  to 
him;  it  was  his  habit  to  express  himself 
with  the  utmost  frankness,  and  to  stand  to 
his  guns,  to  himself  and  to  the  world  at 
large,  with  an  obstinacy  that  was  not  with- 
out an  inner  fibre  of  genuine,  if  misapplied, 
strengtii. 

Her  question  referred  to  the  family  of 
one  of  the  tenants  on  the  property  who 
had  recently  died,  leaving  a  widow  and 
several  children.  Kenneth  Gaunt  wished 
that  the  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  seventeen. 


should  try  his  hand  at  working  the  farm ; 
his  energetic  arguments  had  overcome  the 
fears  of  the  boy  and  his  mother,  and  his 
manner  of  announcing  their  decision  to 
Miss  Glinton  was  ringing  with  the  hope- 
fulness with  which  he  had  tried  to  inspire 
them.  Robert  Penrose's  enthusiasm  had 
been  difficult  to  fire.  Miss  OUnton's  was 
another  matter. 

Mrs.  Garryl,  who  had  never  known  a 
suggestion  advanced  by  either  Valentine  or 
Kenneth  Gaunt  pass  uncontradicted  by  the 
other,  listened  in  silent  amazement  as  the 
former  responded  insUmtly  to  his  ex- 
planations, making  common  cause  with  him 
in  arranging  for  her  young  tenant  Her 
sympathy  apparently  mollified  her  sworn 
foe,  for  Bobert  Penrose's  affairs  led  to 
other  topics,  and  he  talked  and  listened 
during  lunch  eagerly,  if  now  and  then  with 
an  involuntary  touch  of  that  lordliness 
natural  to  him  when  talking  to  a  woman. 

And  Valentine  never  resented  his  autho- 
ritative demeanour.  On  the  contrary,  she 
absolutely  consulted  him,  and  yielddd  to 
his  opinion  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
They  were  in  the  midst  of  au  animated 
discussion  on  horses  and  riding,  Valentine 
having  expressed  a  wish  for  a  saddle-horse, 
when  she  said  suddenly : 

**  I  wonder  whether  you  could  get  me  a 
horse  at  once,  Mr.  Gaunt — in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two,  I  mean  \  Two  horses,  one 
for  myself  and  one  for  a  gentleman.  My 
stepfather  is  coming  to  stay  with  me." 

K9nneth  Gaunt  was  in  the  act  of  laying 
his  dinner  napkin  on  the  table,  lunch  being 
by  tbis  time  over.  He  stopped  suddenly, 
his  hand  outstretched. 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  blankly. 

Valentine  laughed. 

''The  idea  of  my  having  a  stepfather 
seems  to  be  quite  electrifying  1 "  she  said 
gaily.  "I  shall  begin  to  find  it  electrifying 
myself  soon  !  Mr.  Dorrisant  is  coming  to 
England  for  the  first  time  for  seventeen 
years.  We  must  show  him  the  country, 
of  course,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to 
take  the .  opportunity  of  having  some  one 
to  ride  with  me.  You  will  see  about  the 
horses,  Mr.  Gaunt  % " 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  she  was  giving  an 
order  restored  to  her  voice  the  imperious- 
ness  which  had  vanished  from  it;  or, 
perhaps,  the  mere  fact  of  receiving  an 
order  brought  back  their  mutual  relations 
to  Kenneth  Giunt's  mind ;  perhaps  it  was 
some  other  cause  yet  that  brought  about 
the  changa  But  his  manner  altered  sud- 
denly, and  became  stiff  and  abrupt 
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*'  If  yoa  wiah  it/'  he  said  shortly.  *"  Do 
yoa  wish  me  to  meet  Mr.  Dorrisant's 
Indiyidnal  tastes  in  horseflesh !  Will  he 
be  witli  yoa  for  loDg  1 " 

Valentine  smiled.  She  was  not  thinking 
now  of  Kenneth  Gaunt,  or  of  his  manner, 
and  perhaps  the  yoaog  man  was  aware  of 
that  fact.  Something,  certainly,  enhanced 
his  displeasure. 

'*  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  1 "  she  said. 
'  'I  hope  so  1  And  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
anything  about  his  tastes,  either.  But  I 
have  not  seen  him  since  I  was  four  years 
old.  Perhaps  you  know  that  my  mother 
died  when  I  was  quite  a  little  girl,  and  I 
have  not  seen  Mr.  Dorrisant  since  her 
marriage." 

''What  is  Mr.  Dorric ant's  profession, 
may  I  askt  And  where  is  he  coming 
from  % " 

As  a  clue  to  the  expected  arrival's  taste 
in  horses,  which  was  all  that  could  be  said 
to  concern  him,  the  details  he  demanded 
were  decidedly  far-fetched.  Kenneth 
Gaunt  had  no  right  whatever  to  ask  for 
them,  and  knew  that  he  had  no  right  It 
was  one  of  the  hot-headed  speeches  that 
he  was  apt  to  make  and  to  decline  to 
regret  But  Valentine  had,  apparently, 
no  desire  to  break  the  peace  that  had 
reigned  between  them,  and  though  she 
paused,  and  drew  up  her  head  slightly, 
she  answered  him  simply  enough. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  his  profession,"  she 
said.  "  I  have  never  known  it.  He  comes 
from  America." 

Sbe  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  Kenneth 
followed  her  example,  pushing  back  his 
chair  with  a  brusque  gesture. 

"  An  unknown  gentleman,  of  unknown 
profefision,  hailing  from  America  1  Pardon 
me.  Miss  Clinton,  but  I  imagine  that  he  is 
known  to  some  of  your  ftiends  f " 

For  no  discernible  reason,  Kenneth 
Gaunt  was  completely  lo&ing  his  head.  A 
prejudice  against  Miss  Clinton's  unknown 
stepfather  had  evidently  taken  sudden 
possession  of  him — a  prejudice  violent  as 
it  was  absolutely  irrational.  The  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Dorrisant's  name  into 
the  conversation  had  changed  its  tone 
certainly,  and  had  undoubtedly  relegated 
Kenneth  himself  into  a  secondary  position 
in  Miss  Clinton's  thoughts;  but  that  was, 
on  the  surface,  no  good  reason  for  his 
filling  in  the  outline  presented  to  him  in 
the  worst  possible  colours. 

Valentine  turned,  her  colour  heightened, 
her  head  very  erec^. 

•»I  don't "    she   began    haughtily. 


Perhaps  her  manner  exasperated  him,  but 
Kenneth  interruptsd  her,  and  interrupted 
her  rudely. 

"  Oh,  of  course  it  does  not  concern  your 
agent  I "  he  said.  "  It  was  an  unpardon- 
able liberty,  no  doubt  I  only  wondered 
what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  known  of 
this  unknown  gentleman." 

"My  mother  married  him,"  returned 
Valentine  very  coldly  and  very  proudly. 

A  moment  or  two  later  and  he  had  taken 
his  leave  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
responded  to  with  monosyllabic  haughti- 
ness. The  harmony  of  the  past  hour,  the 
slow  growth  of  inharmonious  months^  had 
been  wholly  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes. 

CHAPTER  III.      THE  DAT-DREAM  REALISED. 

"Bt  the  six-thirty,  Marion.  So  they 
will  be  here  at  about  seven." 

Breakfast  was  just  over  at  Templecombe, 
and  Valentine  was  standing  by  the  mantel- 
piece, her  graceful,  spirited  figure  outlined 
against  the  background  of  its  dark  oak. 
She  was  looking^ery  bright,  very  happy, 
very  charming. 

**  Shall  you  go  to  meet  them  t "  asked 
Mrs.  CarryL 

"  Certainly  not ! ''  was  the  decided 
answer,  and  then,  as  a  footman  appeared 
in  answer  to  the  bel),  Valentine  added  to 
him  :  *'  The  waggonette  is  to  meet  the  six- 
thirty  train  at  Templecombe  this  evening. 
And  tell  Wilson  " — Wilson  combined  the 
function  of  head-footman  and  butler — 
**  that  1  shall  want  to  see  him  in  half  an 
hour." 

Four  days  had  passed  since  Valentine 
had  received  that  first  letter  from  her  step- 
father.  Her  answer  to  it  had  been 
followed  by  a  note  from  Mr.  Dorrisant, 
acknowledging  her  cordiality  with  frank 
dignity,  explaining  that  he  had  with  him 
a  young  ward  whom  he  could  hardly  leave 
for  more  than  a  day  or  two  alone  In 
London,  and  asking  if  he  might  bring  the 
said  ward  to  Templecombe.  Valentine's 
reply  had  been  a  ready  invitation  to  the 
young  man,  and  the  evening  of  the  present 
day  was  to  bring  with  it  the  arrival 

The  sense  that  the  realisation  of  a  long- 
cherished  day-dream  is  imminent  Involves 
a  sense  of  crisis,  in  which  the  detaOs  of 
that  dream  become  preternaturaJly  dis- 
tinct, and  wear  a  freshly  exciting  aspect 

Valentine,  brought  so  dose  to  wluit  she 
had  so  long  desired,  was  conscious  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  rising  round  It  now 
for  the  first  time.    A  personal  colouring, 
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which  ^  it  had  wholly  lacked  as  an 
intangible  sentiment  in  her  imagination, 
soffosed  itself  now  over  the  ritnation.  The 
personality  of  the  man  who  was  soon  to 
become  a  reality  instead  of  an  ideal  for 
her — the  personidity  for  which  she  had  been 
content  to  snbstitate  a  shadow — had  sud- 
denly become  of  vital  interest  for  her. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  as  the  morning 
passed  she  grew  always  more  restless,  and 
incapable  of  continued  occupation.  And  at 
last^  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
she  announced  that  she  should  go  for  a  wiJk. 

''I  shall  go  and  see  Mrs.  Penrose, 
Marion/'  she  said.  "  No,  you  shan't  come 
with  me ;  I  don't  want  you  to  be  tired  this 
evening.  You  must  help  me  entertain  my 
guests ! " 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  and  perhaps 
the  sounds  and  sights  about  her  drew  her 
thoughts  to  some  extent  Arom  the  subject 
that  had  occupied  them  ever  since  she  had 
waked  that  morning,  or  perhaps  some  oUier 
subject  forced  itself  upon  her.  For  as  siie 
came  in  sight  of  the  farm  of  which  Kenneth 
Gaunt  had  had  so  much  to  say  three  days 
earlier,  some  of  the  excitement  died  out  of 
her  eyes.  With  an  involuntary  gesture,  her 
always  erect  little  head  was  drawn  more 
erect  stilL 

She  paid  the  visit  she  had  proposed, 
talking  to  Mrs.  Penrose  and  her  son  with 
that  frank  charm  which  had  made  her, 
even  in  the  past  six  months,  adored  by  her 
tenantrjr.  Several  times  during  the  course 
of  the  interview  she  was  assured  by  the 
boy,  won  from  liis  diffidence  into  something 
like  enthusiasm,  that  just  what  she  was 
saying  Mr.  Gaunt  had  said.  And  on  each 
occasion  that  proud  little  gesture  recurred. 
And  when  she  finally  said  good-bye,  and 
turned  into  the  road  alone,  her  sensitive 
face  settled  into  an  expression  which 
might  have  been  described  as  wistful  but 
for  the  proud  lines  about  the  mouth. 

She  walked  on  swiftly,  and  she  had  just 
come  to  a  place  where  the  road  was  met 
and  joined  by  another,  when  she  started, 
and  a  flush  of  colour  came  into  her  cheeks. 
Along  the  other  road,  so  that  their  ways 
must  inevitably  converge,  was  coming 
Kenneth  Gaunt  himself. 

He  saw  her  at  the  same  Instant  and 
flushed  hotly ;  all  the  more  hotly  because 
he  felt  his  colour  rise,  and  it  made  him 
furious.  He  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and 
then,  lifting  his  hat,  he  was  about  to  shoot 
on  ahead  when  Valentine  said  : 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Gaunt  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  about  Kobert  Penrose." 


It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  since 
the  day  when  he  had  lunched  at  the  Hall, 
and  Valentine's  tone  was  very  haughty. 
But  something  about  her  made  of  it  the 
haughtiness  of  o£fence,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  innate  haughtiness  of 
temper,  and  which  implies  the  existence  of 
some  feelbg  to  be  offended. 

Kenneth  stopped  perforce.  Bding  a 
gentlemaQ,  he  was  quite  aware  that  he  had 

f>ut  himself  utterly  in  the  wrong  on  their 
ast  interview,  and  that  Miss  Clinton's 
offence  was  jast ;  being  a  singularly  head- 
strong youiiig  man,  to  have  put  himself  in 
the  wrong  led  with  him  to  a  practical  asser- 
tion that  wrong  was  right,  by  means  of  a 
dogged  refusal  to  acknowledge  it  as  wrong. 
His  mental  attitude  at  the  moment  was  one 
of  great  indignation  with  Miss  Clinton. 
And  about  his  resentment,  as  about  hers, 
utterly  as  he  would  have  scouted  the  idea, 
there  was  that  which  implied  in  its  very 
heat  the  previous  existence  between  them 
of  some  kind  of  unconscious  sympathy. 

Having  signified  as  briefly  as  possible 
that  he  was  at  her  service,  Kennejih  listened 
to  what  Valentine  had  to  say — neither  of 
them  recognised  the  fact  that  it  was  of  no 
immediate  importance  —  with  an  air  of 
dignified  reserve;  replying  with  a  tacit 
assumption  of  an  immeasureable  gulf 
dividing  them  as  mistress  and  man,  which 
was  ludicrously  out  of  keeping  with  his 
expression  of  unapproachable  offence.  No- 
thing ludicrous  struck  Valentine.  On  the 
contrary,  she  began  to  wonder  whether  she 
herself  might  not  be  really  to  blame,  her 
pride  and  her  common  sense  alike  struggling 
the  while  with  the  wonder.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  conflicting  emotions,  having 
disposed  of  young  Penrose,  she  offered  a 
remark  about  the  weather,  uttered  with  a 
mingled  defiance  and  hauteur.  Kenneth 
Gaunt  allowed  the  majesty  of  his  de- 
meanour to  be  slightly  softened  as  he 
answered  her,  and  they  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss the  climatic  probabilities  with  a 
haughtiness  on  either  side  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course, was  not  wiUiout  its  comic  element. 
The  weather,  however,  was  disposed  of,  and 
a  pause  ensued.  Then  Valentine,  with 
her  head  very  erect,  observed,  apropos  of 
nothing : 

''I  am  expecting  Mr.  Dorrisant  this 
evening  1 " 

If  she  had  said  in  so  many  words,  '<  I  am 
expecting  an  apology  from  you,"  she  could 
not  have  expressed  that  meaning  more 
clearly  Uian  did  the  tones  of  her  voice. 
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Nor  could  a  more  complete  denud  of  a 
right  on  her  part  to  such  an  apology  have 
been  conveyed  in  a  volnme  than  wbb 
conveyed  by  Kenneth  as  he  answered 
loftily : 

"  Indeed  T' 

"He  ie  bringing  hie  ward  with  bim«  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Gary/'  remarked  Mibb  Clinton. 
Her  cheeks  were  rather  pinker  than  nsnaL 

"  Indeed  l" 

A  sadden  and  violent  reaction  against 
her  doubts  of  her  own  attitude ;  a  sadden 
and  violent  resentment  against  what  she 
called  "  his  abominable  attempt  at  putting 
her  in  the  wrong " ;  took  possession  of 
Valentine. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  give  you  no  more 
information  about  Mr.  Geoffrey  Gary  than  I 
can  about  his  guardian  V*  she  said,  suddenly 
turning  a  shining  pair  of  eyes  on  him.  "  I 
imagine  that  you  will  hardly  care  to  make 
his  acquaintance  under  such  circumstances  1" 

In  the  sudden  flash  of  genuine  temper 
all  details  vanished  for  her,  and  she  forgot 
that  he  was  her  agent,  and  only  saw  in  Um 
a  man.  Qer  oblivion  created  oblivion  in 
him.  He  forgot  that  there  was  not  neces- 
sarily any  question  of  his  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  employer's  guests ;  he 
forgot  that  Miss  Clinton  was  his  employer. 
She  became  for  him  simply  the  other  party 
in  a  quarrel,  who  had  lost  her  temper,  and 
had  thus  given  him  the  advantage  which 
had  hitherto  been  all  on  her  side.  He 
was  more  than  willing  to  take  up  the  glove 
thus  thrown  down. 

<'  Since  you  ask  me,  I  must  say  that  I 
should  not,"  he  answered  with  a  heat  as 
sudden  as  her  own.  It  was  tiie  outlet  for 
much  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
defined.  If  any  one  had  told  Kenneth 
Gaunt  that  the  source  of  the  temper  which 
had  rifen  in  him  so  suddenly  and  un- 
accountably three  days  before  was  to  be 
found  in  jealousy,  he  would  have  laughed 
the  suggestion  to  scorn.  "I  cer.afnly 
prefer  to  know  something  of  a  man  before 
I  make  his  acquaintance,"  he  added  very 
hotly. 

''Is  it  not  enough  to  know  that  Mr. 
Dorrisant  is  my  relation  % " 

An  impetuous  young  queen  might  haviS 
spoken  much  as  Valentine  asked  this 
question.  But  Kenneth,  impetvlous  to 
the  fire  with  which  she  spoke,  seized 
instantly  on  the  weak  point  in  her 
reasoning. 

''  He  is  not  your  relation,"  he  answered 
promptly.  **  There  Isn't  even  between 
you   the    pseudo    relationship   of    long 


familiarity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  and 
his  ward  are  no  move  to  you  than  any 
other  total  strangers.  You  are  reeeiving 
them  without  credentialB  of  any  kind — 
taking  them  entirely  on  trust — ^and,  par- 
don me,  that's  a  thing  no  one  but  a  woman 
would  think  of  doing." 

The  words  were  spoken  at  random,  and 
Kenneth  himself  <Ud  not  believe  Aem 
at  the  bottom  of  Us  heart.  They  ware 
nothing  but  another  fladi  of  unreasonable 
and  uncontrollable  temper.  But  to  Valen- 
tine they  were  an  intolerable  outrage. 

''  You  are  really  too  polite,  Mr.  Gaunt," 
she  said  proudly.  "Perhaps  when  yoa 
know  a  little  more  of  women  yoa  will 
understand  that  the  credentials  they  vafaie 
most  are  those  that  men,  I  suppose,  are 
unable  to  appreciate.  My  mother's  love 
and  tiust  are  Mr.  Dorrisant's  credentials." 

She  turned  from  him  as  she  spoke^  and 
moved  away  along  the  road.  If  sIm  had 
looked  back  she  would  have  seen  Kenneth 
Gaunt  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
walk  off  in  a  headlong  fashion,  as  fhaagh 
he  neither  knew  nor  cared,  in  Ida  angar, 
where  he  was  going. 

But  Valentine  did  not  look  back.  With 
her  heart  beating  high  with  passionate 
indignation,  she  walked  rapidly  on  towards 
Templecombe.  Her  most  sacred  aenti- 
ments  had  been  outraged,  and  the  resolt 
was  to  raise  round  them  dl  her  impetuodty 
in  a  very  tempest  of  adhesion.  WiA 
every  mental  fibre  in  burning  revolt  against 
Kenneth  Gaunt,  and  drawn,  as  a  necessary 
converse,  towards  her  expected  guest,  she 
reached  home,  and  went  down  to  the 
drawing-room,  looking  in  the  dash  and 
glow  of  her  emotion  so  wonderfolly  full  of 
spirit  and  life,  that  her  beauty  struck  Mrs. 
Carryl  with  a  vague  surprise. 

''  They  will  be  here  directly,  I  suppose^" 
said  the  latter. 

Bat  even  as  she  spoke  Valentine  tamed 
and  silenced  her  with  a  gesture,  sUmding  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  listening  bktemtiy. 
There  was  a  sound  as  of  arriw  at  the 
great  door ;  steps  across  the  hall ;  and  then 
Uie  footman  announced : 

''Mr.  Dorrisant;  Mr.  Geoffrey  Cary.** 

Valentbe  saw  a  tall  man  enter  the 
room;  saw  a  face  which  was  at  mice 
familiar  and  unfamiliar.  She  moved  to- 
wards him  with  gradous,  g^cefol  dignity 
and  welcome  in  her  movement. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said 
simply. 

And  her  day-dream  was  a  dream  no 
longer. 
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CHAPTER  IV.      MAKING  ACQUAINTANCE 

The  lamps  were  Ifgfated  in  the  drawing- 
room;  the  cortains  were  drawn,  and  hi 
the  large  fireplace  a  fire  sparkled  brightly. 
By  the  fire,  in  her  favourite  chair,  sat  Mrs. 
Oarryl,  working  faithfully  at  her  lace.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  room  Valentine  was 
seated  at  the  piano.  Her  dinner  dress  was 
handsome  and  very  becoming;  bat  with 
that  light  on  her  face  she  would  have 
looked  lovely  in  anything. 

Dinner  was  just  over.  The  travellers' 
arrival  had  been  succfieded  almost  imme- 
diately by  the  ringing  of  the  dressfasg- 
bell;  and  the  constmnt  of  the  first 
meeting  had  lasted  only  a  few  momenta^ 
It  had  been  followed  by  an  interval,  daring 
which  Valentine  had  dressed,  amid  a  hazy, 
feverish  tumolt  of  impref  sion,  expectation, 
and  emotion.  Then  had  come  dinner, 
with  its  necessarily  distant  and  ceremonial 
tone,  and  now,  with  the  appearance  of  her 
guests  in  the  drawing-room,  Valentine  was 
looking  forward  to  that  first  t^te-^t^te, 
which  was  to  be  the  falfilment  of  so  much. 

She  had  answered  .Mrs.  Oarrjl's  timidly 
enthusiastic  comments  on  Mr.  Dorrlsant 
almost  absently;  she  had  strolled  aim- 
lesdy  about  the  room,  finally  seating  her- 
self at  the  piano,  playing  chords  and  scraps 
of  melody,  her  eyes  fixed  always  on  the 
door.  It  opened  at  last,  and  her  lips 
carved  into  a  smile  of  welcome. 

The  two  who  came  in  were  specimens 
of  two  distinct  phases  of  manhood.  The 
younger  was,  apparently,  a  boy,  though,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Geoffrey  Gary  was  twenty- 
four.  He  had  Ifair  hair  and  a  good-looking 
face,  lighted  by  pleasant  eyes;  he  was 
slight  end  evid^tly  hardly  fully  developed 
in  build.  All  the  most  salient  features  about 
his  prepossessing  appearance,  indeed,  were 
eloquent  4d  youth,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  manhood — ^using  the  word  in  its  more 
restricted  sense— <^  the  figure  whose  hwd 
rested  on  his  shoulder.  Mark  Dorrlsant 
was  sbgolarly  handsome.  He  was  tall 
and  distinguished  in  bearing,  with  an 
excellent  figure  and  carriage.  His  hair  was 
iron-grey  at  the  temples,  and  a  long  iron- 
grey  moustache  hid  his  mouth.  The  firm, 
brciad  chin  and  the  clear-cut  jaw  were 
very  strong  and  good ;  the  nose  was 
aquiline,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  too  thin; 
but  the  charm  of  the  face  lay  in  the  eyes. 
They  were  dark  blue  and  singularly 
beautiful,  with  an  unusually  kind,  direct 
g'z9.  They  turned  towards  Valentine  as 
their  owner  entered  the  room,  and  came 


towards  her,  pushing  the  boy  good- 
humoaredly  before  him. ' 

"  This  fellow  wants  to  know,"  he  said, 
"what  relationship  there  would  be  be- 
tween you  and  himself  if  he  were  really 
my  son,  instead  of  being  my  son  by  adop- 
tion only." 

The  tone  in  which  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion— ^kindly,  and  with  a  subtle  acknow- 
ledgement of,  but  no  insistence  on,  the 
bond  between  Umself  and  Valentine  — 
created,  as  if  by  magic,  that  sympathetic 
atmosphere  for  which  she  had  been 
waiting.  The  smile  deepened  in  her  eyes, 
and  then  she  turned  them  on  the  boy. 

**  We  should  be  stepbrother  and  sister, 
shouldn't  we  1 "  she  said  happily. 

Geoffrey  Gary  must  needs  have  been 
an  obtrusively  disagreeable  specimen  of 
his  kind,,  to  have  dissipated  her  prejadice 
in  his  favour.  She  accepted  him  at  once 
with  that  frank  confidence  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  her,  for  the  sake  of  his  guardian. 

"I  suppose  we  should,"  answered  the 
boy  eagerly.  "  It  would  have  been  awfully 
jolly." 

Mark  Dorrlsant  echoed  Valentine's  light 
laugh  indulgently. 

"You've  had  hard  luck  in  the  family 
line,  haven't  you,  my  boy  t "  he  said.  ''  It 
seems  a  shame,  considering  how  over- 
stocked some  people  are  in  the  matter  of 
relations,  that  others  should  have  so  few." 

He  patted  the  boy  on  the  shoulder  as 
he  spoke,  and  perhaps  his  touch  conveyed 
a  hint  which  the  boy's  gentlemanly  in- 
stinct was  quick  to  onderstand.  With  a 
light-hearted  assertion  that  "  some  fellows 
had  all  the  lack,"  Geoffrey  Gary  turned, 
and,  crossing  the  room,  he  sat  down 
by  Mrs.  Garryl,  and  plunged  into  a  con- 
fiding, boyish  description  of  his  own  lone- 
liness as  far  as  .relations  were  concerned ; 
a  description  which  so  enchained  Mrs. 
Garryl  that^  as  she  afterwards  told  Valen- 
tine: "I  couldn't  do  any  work.  I  was 
so  wishing  I  was  poor  Mr.  Garj^'s  mother." 

Valentine  had  not  risen  from  the  piano, 
and  as  his  ward  moved  away  Mark  Dorrl- 
sant commented  lightly  on  the  music 
lying  about  Valentine  answered  vaguely ; 
her  interest  was  all  preoccupied.  The 
position  in  which  she  found  herself  was 
so  like,  and  so  strangely  unlike,  what  she 
had  expected  it  to  be.  The  sense  of  vivid 
personid  interest,  which  had  been  growing 
in  her  all  day,  was  consummated  in  her 
actual  contact  with  the  personality  of  the 
man  before  her.  He  was  no  longer  a  focus 
for  sentiment,  a  link  with  the  past  in  her 
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mind.  He  was  a  reality,  an  as  yet  on- 
known  reality,  and  what  he  might  prove 
on  acquaintance  was  of  the  ntmost  in- 
dividual  moment  to  her. 

He  glanced  at  her  now  as  she  answered 
him,  and  then  quietly  took  a  chair  facing 
her  as  she  sat  looking  down  at  the  key- 
board ;  leaning  back  he  fixed  his  eyes  full 
on  her  face.  There  was  a  silence,  and 
Valentine,  as  If  conscious  of  his  gaze,  flufl^d 
slightly.    At  last  he  said  gently : 

''  Tou  are  very  like  your  mother." 

Valentine  started,  and  the  colour  rushed 
to  her  face  in  a  flood,  as  she  leant  towards 
him,  and  said  eagerly : 

'*  Ob,  do  you  tiiink  so  ?  Do  I  remind 
you  of  hert  I  am  so  very  glad.  Auntie 
used  to  say  that  she  did  not  think  me  like 
her." 

''Your  aunt  knew  you — ^your  iudivida- 
ality.  To  me,  at  present,  you  are  only 
your  mother's  child.  Yes,  I  think  you 
very  like  her." 

"  Iiam  very  glad." 

She  met  his  eyes  again,  her  own  soft 
with  emotion,  and  then,  in  her  respect  for 
his  share  in  the  loss  which  was  their  com- 
mon sorrow,  she  dropped  them.  Mark 
Dorrisant,  however,  took  no  advantage  of 
her  consideration ;  his  gaze  was  fixed  on 
her  face  until  she  lifted  her  head  with  a 
pretty  characteristic  gesture,  imperious  in 
its  very  graciousnesc,  and  said : 

'*I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am 
to  see  vou  here ;  to  meet  you  at  last.  I 
have  wished  it  very  much." 

''I  have  wished  it,  too,"  he  answered 
instantly.  "I  have  hoped  often  to  have 
brought  it  about  long  before  this.  When 
I  gave  you  up  to  your  aunt  as  a  little 
child  "—he  smiled  at  the  figure  before  him 
in  its  girlish  stateliness,  and  the  smile  and 
her  response  in  kind  seemed  to  bring  them 
very  near  together — **I  gave  you  up 
completely,  as  no  doubt  you  have  under- 
stood. As  the  world  connte  such,  we  have 
no  shadow  of  a  claim  on  one  imother — ^you 
and  1 1  But  there  are  ties  that  are  not  to 
be  disposed  of  so  summarily,  are  there 
*  not  1  You  and  I  have  too  much  in  com- 
mon. We  must  meet  too  often  in  the 
region  of  memory  to  be  strangers  in  our 
hearts." 

He  had  spoken  very  quietly,  with  no 
suspicion  of  sentimentality  about  his 
dignified  manner.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
absently  on  distance  as  though  he  were 
uttering  such  simple  matters  of  fact  that 
her  assent  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

And    then,  suddenly,   Mark  Dorrisant 


turned  to  her  with  a  cheery  gesture  of  con- 
fidence and  friendliness,  and  said  frankly : 

**  So  we  stand  on  rattier  curious  terms^ 
don't  wet  Kothmg  but  ideas  to  one 
another  if  we  ehooae ;  a  good  deal  to  one 
another,  perhaps,  asain  if  we  diooee. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done,  evidently,  is  to 
mtike  one  another's  acquaintance." 

He  looked  her  full  in  the  f  see  as  he 
spoke  with  a  smile,  and  in  his  eyes  for  the 
first  time  there  was  undisgtdsed  curioaity 
— the  curiosity  wUch  is  a  tribute  rather 
than  an  aff font.  His  words  and  his  mannw 
alike  conveyed  a  tajit  acknowledgement  of 
her  rights  in  the  mlitter;  a  certain  subtle 
homage  to  her  womanhood,  which  was  not 
without  its  effect  on  Valentine,  little  as  she 
understood  ii  She  smQed  back  at  him,  and 
there  was  a  touch  of  condescension  in  her 
voice,  quite  irresistible  in  conjunction  with 
its  girlish  tones  and  the  impulsiveneBS  with 
which  she  spoke,  as  she  bM  : 

''  That  is  what  I  should  like.  Yon  are 
in  no  hurry  to  go*  back  to  town,  I  hope  t 
Are  you  in  England  for  long  %  Do  yaa 
know,  I  know  aMurdly  little  about  yon '' — 
her  face  clouded  sligli^tly  as  she  spoke,  and 
the  gaiety  of  her  tone  was,  periiape,  a 
little  forced — "I  don't  know  where  you 
live  or  what  you  do.  Some  day  you  must 
tell  me  all  about  yourself." 

'<  Some  day,"  he  answered.     "  For  the 

ftresent,  will  my  plans  for  the  immediate 
uture  answer  the  purpose!  I  am  in 
England,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mainly  in  my 
capacity  of  guardian  to  that  boy."  With 
a  slight  gesture  he  indicated  Geoff'rey 
Gary,  who  was  still  talking  to  Mrs.  Garryl. 
*'  His  father  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine  in 
Australia,  enormously  rich  and  singulariy 
lonely.  He  left  a  fortune  for  Geoff  in 
trust  with  me,  and  I  undertook  to  bring 
the  boy  home  and  establish  him  in  England. 
He  is  to  come  of  age  in  the  wintei;,  when  he 
will  betluree-and-twenty,  and  until  his  affairs 
are  settled  I  have  no  plans  of  my  own." 

"I  see,"  said  Valentine.  "Then  yoa 
will  be  in  London  for  another  year  at  least. 
I  am  so  glad.  Bat  I  did  not  know  you 
had  lived  in  Australia." 

*'I  have  travelled  a  good  deal,"  Dor- 
risant answered.  '*Yes,  I  shall  be  in 
England  for  another  year  at  least — ^pos- 
sibly longer.  To  settle  a  boy  into  a  career 
in  England  isn't  such  a  simple  matter  as 
poor  Gary  imagined." 

He  looked  to  her  for  sympathy — a  land- 
mark in  their  progress  at  which  they  had 
arrived  by  such  natural  and  imperceptible 
degrees,  that  Valentine   hardly    realised 
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how  far  they  had  gone  as  she  responded 
j   to  his  look. 

«What  kind  of  career  1"  she  asked 
interestedly. 

*^  Gary  himself  had  some  idea  of  Par- 
liament and  so  forth.  Geoff's  own  ideas 
are  hardly  solidified  yet  He  is  a  good 
fellow  and  a  clever,  though.  It  is  very 
kfaid  of  yon  to  let  me  bring  him  here." 

'*  I  am  very  elad  to  have  him,"  retnmed 
Valentine  impmsiyely. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  for  him  to  know 
yon,"  said  Geoff's  guardian  with  a  smile. 
"  Yon  are  his  first  specimen  of  an  English 
lady,  do  yon  know  %  If  yon  will  be  kind 
to  Um  I  shall  be  very  gratefaL  He  is 
rather  lonely." 

*<I  am  lonely,  too,"  said  YalenUnd, 
smiling  also  as  she  rose  from  her  sett. 
"  We  onght  to  be  friends."  She  paosed  a 
moment,  fadng  Mark  Dorrisant  as  he, 
too,  rose.  He  was  the  taller  of  the  two, 
of  course,  but  in  her  pretty  stateliness 
they  stood  on  not  unequal  ground.  She 
looked  hun  full  in  the  face  for  a  moment, 
and  then  she  held  out  her  hand  as  if  in- 
voluntarily, and  said  :  "  Perhaps  I  shall 
not  be  so  lonely  now." 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it. 

*'  Take  care,"  he  said,  smiling— and  the 
warning  was  more  convincing  than  tor- 
rents of  protestation — **takecare!  Perhaps, 
after  all,  we  shall  not  like  one  another." 

"  I  think  we  shaU,"  said  Valentine.  And 
then  she  led  the  way  towards  the  fireplace. 

"Marion,"  she  said  brightly,  ''what 
must  we  do  to  entertain  our  visitors  to- 
morrow! I  suppose  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  take  them  over  the  place,  and 
then  they  will  know  its  resourcea" 

"  It  is  a  very  large  property,  is  it  not  \ " 
said  Mark  Dorrisant  carelessly.  "You 
don't  manage  it  yourself,  I  imagine! 
Have  yon  an  agent  1 " 

Quite  suddenly,  as  though  the  words 
brought  back  to  her  the  scene  of  the  after- 
noon, a  wave  of  burning  colour  rushed  over 
ValenUne's  face,  dyeing  her  very  throat 
crimson.  Neither  Mrs.  Oarryl  nor  Geoffrey 
Cdtfy  chanced  to  be  looking  at  her,  but 
Mark  DorrisanVs  eyes  were  upon  her,  and 
they  were  on  her  still  as  she  bent  her  head 
suddenly  over  a  bowl  of  flowers. 

'*  Yes,"  she  answered  briefly. 


CHAPTER  V. 

■ 

QUEEN  VALENTINE'S  KINGDOM. 

"  No,  no,  Geoffrey  1    Partridges  on  the 
first    of  September   and   grouse    on  the 


twelfth  of  August  Thai's  most  impor- 
tant ! "  *'  ..s.^-^'i^-i 
It  was  a  lovely  May  morning.  On  the 
lawn  that  led  down  to  the  park  gates 
Valentine  and  Geoffrey  Gary  were  saun- 
tering up  and  down  together,  apparently 
waiting  for  something  or  some  one. 

Little  more  than  a  week  had  passed  since 
Mark  Dorrisant  and  his  ward  arrived  at 
Templecombe,  but  that  week  had  been  wet, 
and  a  week  of  bad  weather  has  much  the 
same  effect  upon  a  party  shut  up  in  a  country 
house  as  the  same  period  of  time  spent 
upon  a  yacht  is  popularly  supposed  to 
have.  With  Geoffrey  Gary  Valentine  was 
already  on  those  semi-fraternal  terms  which 
are  so  pleasant  an  imitation  of  the  real 
thing ;  treating  him  as  though  he  were  im- 
measureably  her  junior,  receiving  plenty  of 
boyish  devotion  and  giving  in  return — and 
giving  it  gladly  in  right  of  his  position  with 
regard  to  Mark  Dorrisant — an  impulsive 
liking  which'grew  rapidly. 

For  all  his  superficial  air  of  conventional 
good  breeding,  young  Gary's  knowledge  of 
manners  and  customs  essentially  English 
was  by  no  means  complete,  and  it  was*an 
eager  and  totally  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
his  part  to  demonstrate  to  Valentine  his 
acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  English 
sport  that  had  produced  her  laughbg  cor- 
rection.    He  laughed,  too,  buoyantly. 

<<  AU  right,"  he  said,  "  I'll  remember  if 
I  can.  But  it's  awfully  confusing,  when 
one  is  used  to  shooting  everything  every- 
where, always  1  It  seems  a  simpler  plan, 
too,  on  the  whole,  don't  you  think  t "  he 
added,  laughing.  "I'll  get  these  things 
up,  though.    You'll  help  me  % " 

"Of  course  I  will,"  she  said,  echoing 
his  laugh.  "Ifs  not  the  most  difficult 
thing  you'll  have  to  gat  up,  Geoff,  I 
think." 

The  boyish  face  looked  suddenly  more 
serious. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  If  I  go  into  Parlia- 
ment  " 

He  broke  off  suddenly  as  their  saunter- 
ing steps  turned  towards  the  house. 

"  There  they  are,"  he  exclaimed. 

Mrs.  Garryl  and  Mark  Dorrisant  were 
coming  towards  them. 

The  tour  of  the  estate,  of  which  Valen- 
tine had  spoken  on  that  first  evening,  had 
not  yet  been  accomplished.  Apparently 
by  the  morning  after  she  had  proposed  it, 
it  had  ceased  to  find  favour  in  Valentine's 
eyes,  for  even  when  the  weather  did 
allow  of  their  going  out,  she  always  had 
something  to  suggest  in  preference  to  a 
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walk  about  the  grounds.  To-day,  hovf- 
ever,  she  had  come  down  to  breakfast  fall 
of  a  proposal  that  they  dionld  take  advan- 
tage of  the  lovely  morning  and  go  for  a 
long  walk  across  the  park  and  roond  the 
home  woods.  They  most  go  to-day,  it  had 
appeared.  She  wanted  to  see  how  the 
new  cottages  were  getting  on,  and  no  other 
day  would,  or  could,  suit  so  well. 

Templecombe  was  her  kingdom;  she 
reigned  therein,  princess  in  her  own  right 
In  this  instance,  as  in  every  other,  her 
proposition  was  adopted  with  degrees  and 
styles  of  acclamation  varying  with  the 
individual  temperament  of  the  acdaimer. 

''We've  walked  miles  idready,"  called 
out  Geoffrey  exultantly,  as  the  new- 
comers drew  near,  ''isn't  It  a  jolly 
morning  ? " 

"Lovely,"  responded  Mark  Dorrisant, 
looking  about  him  admiringly.  ' '  We  could 
hardly  have  a  better  morning  for  inspect- 
ing your  kingdom,  Qaeen  Valentine." 

The  smile  and  the  sesture  with  which 
she  turned  to  him;  the  very  look  with 
which  their  eyes  met,  for  all  its  easy 
absence  of  constraint;  told  that  the 
intimacy  between  them  was  by  no  means 
at  so  advanced  a  stage  as  the  intimacy 
between  Valentine  and  Geoffrey  Gary. 
The  cordiality  between  Valentine  and  her 
stepfather  went  deeper  and  meant  more. 
Affection  between  them  involved  too  much 
to  be  rushed  at  or  lightly  indulged.  It 
was  growing  in  Valentine  day  by  day — 
growing  all  the  more  steadQy  and  surely 
In  that  Mark  Dorrisant  never  by  word  or 
look  betrayed  any  expectation  or  made 
any  demand.  If  the  terms  on  which  they 
stood  to  one  another  were  strange,  his 
demeanour  made  them  no  less  delightful 

She  smiled  into  his  eyes  now,  and 
acknowledged  the  title  bestowed  upon  her 
with  a  little  bend  of  her  head,  as  she 
answered  gaily : 

'^  I  hope  my  domain  will  meet  with  your 
approval,"  and,  turning,  led  the  way 
towards  the  park  gate. 

The  spirit  of  the  bright  spring  morning 
seemed  to  be  In  her  blood  as  well  as  In 
young  Gary's.  There  was  a  vivid  anima- 
tion about  her  face  and  carriage  that  was 
not  absolutely  natural  to  her,  and  sug- 
gested sometli&g  like  excitement  or  nervous 
tension. 

They  passed  out  Into  the  park,  Valen- 
tine leading  the  way  with  Matk  Dorrisant, 
Mrs.  Garryl  and  Geoffrey — a  not  very  well 
assorted  pair— following,  and  for  the 
first    mile     the    conversation    consisted 


of  two  duoli^es.  Valentine  was  fiill 
of  gay '  talk  and  laughter ;  explaining 
the  country  round  to  her  companfon, 
telling  him  of  her  plans  for  the  estate, 
asking  his  advice,  and  speaking  frequently 
of  "my  agent^  Mr.  Gaunt."  Mark 
Donisant  was  fidl  of  quiet  Interest^  sym- 
pathetic and  sensible,  and  their  conversa- 
tion had  shown  no  signs  of  flagging,  when, 
becoming  gradually  ocmsdous  t£at  tlie  talk 
behind  tiiem  was  less  flourishing,  Valen- 
tine, slackening  her  steps,  made  the  con- 
versation general  They  were  out  of  the 
park  by  ^s  time,  and  their  road  skirted 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  shdtered  field  whidi 
was  the  site  of  the  new  cottages.  These 
new  cottages  had  been  a  hobby  with 
Valentine  ever  since  she  had  oome  to 
T%mplecombe,  and  as  they  drew  near  the 
spot  now  she  waxed  quite  eloquent  upon 
the  subject. 

"  I  don't  suppose  there  is  much  to  aee 
yet,"  she  said  finally ; ''  but  I  hope  they 
may  have  made  a  beginnbg.  Oh,  yea  !" 
she  continued  delightedly,  "th^  are 
really  at  work.    How-^ " 

She  stopped  suddenly.  They  were  joat 
turning  In  at  what  had  once  been  the  field 
gate,  and  before  them  on  the  rough  track 
stood  Kenneth  Gaunt.  He  had  evidently 
stopped  abruptly  on  hearing  her  vdee,  but 
retreat  was  impossIUe  f<»r  him.  They 
were  face  to  face.' 

For  the  moment,  simple  as  Ae  situa- 
tion seemed,  all  Valentine's  presence 
of  mind  seemed  to  forsake  her.  Per- 
haps she  had  had  reason  to  believe  that 
business  would  take  her  agent  into  the 
neighbouring  town  on  that  partfcolar 
morning,  and  perhaps,  consequently,  it 
was  sheer  surprise  that  sent  that  crimson 
flood  of  colour  over  her  cheeks.  For  an 
instant  she  hesitated.  Then  Kenneth, 
liftfog  his  hat  distantly,  stepped  off  the 
track.  The  colour  died  out  of  her  face  ; 
her  delicate  lips  set  themselves  into  a  line 
of  icy  disdain;  and  acknowledging  his 
salutation  with  the  slightest  possible  bow, 
she  passed  him  without  a  woni  oraglanca 
It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  since 
the  day  of  Mark  Dorrlsant's  arrival. 

"  Who  was  that  youns  man  t " 

Mark  Dorrisant  haa  dropped  back, 
leaving  Valentine  to  Geoffrey  —  to  the 
young  man's  delight  —  and  he  put  the 
question  carelessly  to  Mrs.  Garrjf.  Mrs. 
Garrjl  was  quite  as  pleased  at  the  change 
of  partners  as  Gaoffrey  could  be;  the 
kindly  courtesy  of  the  man  had  won  her 
heart  during  the  past  week,  while  the 
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boyish  spirit  wiUch  rose  higher  in  Geof- 
frey, M  he  became  familiar  and  at 
ease  at  Templeoombei  rather  startled 
her ;  and  her  desire  to  keep  Mark  Dorri* 
sant  by  her,  if  anything  so  deprecating 
may  be  characterised  as  desire,  made  her 
quite  loqoacioos. 

''That  is  Mr.  Oannt,"  she  said,  <'the 
agent.  He  is  a  horrid  yonng  man,  Mr. 
Dorrisant,  rude  and  overbearing,  and  every- 
thing dreadful."  Then  the  correction  she 
had  received  from  Valentine  —  nearly  a 
fortnight  ago  now — recorring  to  her  mind, 
she  added  hastily  and  comosedly :  ''  At 
least,  Valentine  used  to  think  so^  bat  I 
believe  she  doesn't  now." 

The  walk  home  was  a  silent  one.  Valen- 
tine was  apparently  tired,  for  she  spoke 
little, walking  by  Geoffrey's  side,  and  letting 
him  entertain  her  with  a  dissertation  on  a 
fiery  bay  mare  he  had  broken  in  in  Aoe- 
triblia.  She  had  ocmtributed  little  to  the 
conversation  at  luncheon  when,  that  meal 
being  over,  Mark  Dorrisant  came  np  to  her 
as  she  stood  looking  rather  listlessly  out  of 
window.  He  and  she  were  alone  together 
in  the  room,  and  he  said,  with  a  smile : 

"All  pleasant  things  come  to  an  end, 
unfortunately.  I  am  going  to  bring  that 
fact  forcibly  home  to  Qeoff  by  writing 
to  our  people  in  London  to  expect  us  on 
Friday."  Then,  as  she  started  and  turned 
to  him  quickly,  he  added  :  "  We  came  lot 
a  week,  you  know." 

''You  will  stay  longer  than  that,  I 
hope,"  cried  Valentine  impulsively.  She 
seemed  with  the  words  to  light  up 
curiously,  as  though  they  involved  some 
heat  of  feeling  other  than  appeared  on  the 
surface.  "  You  are  not  absolutely  obliged 
to  go  so  soon  1 " 

"  Kot  absolutely  obliged,  perhaps,"  began 
Mark  Dorrisant  slowly,  his  eyes  upon  the 
pretty,  flushed  face. 

''Then  stay,"  she  said  impetuously^ 
stretching  out  both  her  hands  to  him. 
"  Don't  go  away  just  when  we  are  begin- 
ning to  know  one  another.  You  said  we 
might  be  so  much  to  one  another  if  we 
chose,  and  I  think  we  do  choose.  I  wanted 
to  like  yon  for  my  mother's  sake.  I  want 
you  to  like  me  now  on  your  own  account, 
as  well  as  on  hers.  I  haven't  any  one 
belonging  to  me^  and — I  think  she  would 
be  pleased." 

She  had  spoken  rapidly,  with  an  un- 
reserved advance  which  she  had  never 
shown  to  him  before,  and  which  expressed 
itself  now  with  a  vehemence,  strangely 
touched  with  defiance — defiance  of  herself 


or  of  somebody  elsa  Tears  stood  in  her 
eyes  and  choked  her  voice  as  she  finished, 
and  her  face  was  pale  and  quiveriog.  Mark 
Dorrisant  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  more, 
holding  her  hands  in  his,  his  eyes  deep  and 
tender.    Then  he  said  gravely : 

"  I  tUnk  she  would." 

Ho  pressed  her  hands  genUy,  and  as  he 
released  them  she  turned  and  went  swiftly 
out  of  the  room.    Valentine  was  crying. 

The  question  of  Mark  Dorrisant's  de- 
parture with  his  ward  was  tacitly  under- 
stood to  be  settled,  and  the  little  scene  to 
which  it  had  given  rise  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  phase  in  the  relations 
between  Valentine  and  her  stepfather. 
Valentine's  little  outburst  of  emotion  was 
never  repeated ;  but  when  they  met  again 
the  manner  of  each  to  the  oUier  was  subtly 
altwed.  It  was  to  Valentine  as  though  a 
period  of  probation  were  over.  Free  now 
to  indulge  her  impulsive  love-loving  tem- 
perament, having  satisfied  alike  the  demands 
of  reason  and  of  her  own  innate  dignity ; 
thrown  for  the  first  time  with  a  man 
older  than  herself,  whose  claim  upon  her 
affections — while  it  still  remained  a  claim 
— ^was  slight  enough  to  make  her  yielding 
of  them  a  distinct  pleasure  to  them  both ; 
and  finding  in  that  man  a  personality  that 
charmed  her,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
her  affection  for  Dorrisant  grew  day  by 
day.  It  abated  not  a  jot  of  her  imperious 
wilfulness ;  indeed,  one  of  her  stepfather's 
charms  for  her,  little  as  she  understood  it, 
lay  in  his  tacit  rec(^nition  of  her  inde- 
pendence. But  she  grew  to  rely  on  the 
thought  of  his  unexactfng  affection,  and  his 
mere  presence  in  her  life  became  a  support 
where  any  attempt  to  influence  her  would 
have  repelled  her  as  a  chain. 

Six  weeks  passed  by  and  Mark  Dorri- 
sant and  his  ward  were  still  at  Temple- 
c(»nbe.  Mark.  Dorrisant  made  another 
attempt  at  bringing  their  visit  to  a  close, 
an  attempt  negatived  peremptorQy  in  full 
family  gathering  this  time.  Thereupon  he 
went  himself  to  town  for  a  few  days  on 
business,  leaving  Geoffrey  Gary  at  Temple- 
combe. 

It  was  the  morning  after  his  return,  and 
the  house  party  of  four,  by  this  time  as 
intimate  as  though  the  three  principal 
members  had  been  indeed  bound  together 
by  ties  of  relationship,  were  together  in 
the  drawing-room.  June  had  come ;  the 
long  windows  were  open,  and  the  room  was 
full  of  summer  scents  and  sounds.  Geoffrey 
Gary  sat  on  the  window-sill,  preparing 
to  let  himself  slip  down  on  to  the  terrace 
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below.  His  guaidian  was  sittinff  in  an 
attitude  of  indolent  repose,  hard  by ;  and 
standing  np  between  them  was  Valentine, 
holding  a  little  jewel-case  which  Dorrisant 
had  brought  her  Arom  London.  They  had 
been  langlilnff  and  joking  together  for  the 
last  hoar,  ana  even  Mrs.  Carry),  sitting  with 
her  lace-work  a  little  farther  into  .the  room, 
was  hardly  sach  a  poor  little  shadow  as 
asaal.  She  had  a  present  from  London, 
too. 

**  Gk)  along  by  yourself,  you  restless  boy," 
exclaimed  Valentine  menily,  looking  down 
at  the  laughing  face  tamed  up  to  her  by 
Geo£frey,  and  dosing  a  discassion  peremp- 
torily. <'  Pater  isn't  coming  out  yet ;  are 
yoaf"  she  added,  turning  to  Dorrisant 
How  it  had  come  about  she  could  not  have 
said  j  but  gradually  and  almost  insensibly 
to  herself,  hearing  it  used  so  constantly, 
Valentine  had  adopted  the  boy's  name  for 
his  guardian.  Her  stepfather,  in  return, 
called  her  almost  invariably  by  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  title  he  had  laughingly 
given  her. 

"Qaeen  Val's  quite  right,  Geoff,"  he 
said  now.     <'  It  is  cooler  here.    Be  off." 

She  turned  to  Geoffrey  in  laughing 
triumph,  and  as  she  did  so  the  light  fell 
full  on  her  face.  It  had  altered  a  little 
in  the  past  six  weeks.  It  was  a  shade 
thinner  and  a  shade  paler,  and  the  smile 
on  her  lips  did  not  touch  her  eyes.  There 
was  a  wistful  look  in  them,  a  look  which 
had  grown  in  them  gradually,  but  which 
never  left  them.  Her  lips  were  parted 
to  speak  when  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
servant,  who  spoke  to  her  in  a  low  voice. 

*'  Mr.  Qwmt  would  be  glad  to  speak  to 
you,  miss,"  he  said. 

Only  one  pair  of  eyes  noticed  the  curious 
momentary  stillness  that  held  the  girlish 
figure.  Only  one  pair  of  ears  noticed  the 
hardly  perceptible  pause  before  she  said : 

"Very  well,  Woods.  In  the  library. 
Have  a  nice  walk,  Geoff,"  she  added  over 
her  shoulder,  as  she  moved  away,  and 
then,  without  turning  her  face  again  to 
the  group  in  the  window,  she  left  the 
room.  She  went  slowly  across  the  hall, 
and  opened  the  library  door. 

During  the  past  six  weeks  she  had  not 
once  seen  Kenneth  Gaunt.  Necessary 
communications  had  been  made  by  him 
in  writing;  her  orders  had  been  given 
through  the  same  medium. 
^  The  constant  intercourse  of  the  previous 
«!x  months,  with  its  battles,  and  its  truces, 
and  its  dawning  peace,  had  been  absolutely 
suspended. 


Kenneth  was  standing  by  the  window  as 
she  opened  the  door.  He  turned  quickly, 
and  bowed  without  speaking.  She  merely 
inclined  her  head,  and  waited  while  he 
produced  a  paper  from  his  pocket.  Both 
the  young  faces  were  pale  and  set,  with 
lines  of  unbending  haughtiness  and  in- 
difference. 

''I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  he  said 
coldly,  ''but  this  paper  needs  a  word  of 
explanation  before  you  sign  it." 

She  bent  her  head  again,  listened  whBe 
he  gave  the  explanation,  and  then  signed 
her  name  without  comment. 

"  That  is  all  t "  she  said  distantly,  as  she 
handed  him  b^ck  the  paper. 

*<  Thank  you,  that  is  all,"  he  answered 
in  the  same  tone.  *'  I  fear  I  may  have  to 
trouble  you  on  the  same  subject  again  next 
week." 

He  bowed  again  and  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Carryl  was  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  Valentine  returned  to  it. 

"  They  are  bath  gone  out,  after  all,"  she 
explained.  '*Mr.  Dorrisant  is  bo  Mod, 
isn't  he  1  He  can't  bear  to  say  no  to  Mr. 
Gary.  And  there  is  a  note  for  yon, 
Valentine.  A  groom  from  the  Chase 
brought  it  just  now." 

Videntine  made  no  answer.  She  was 
looking  pale  and  cold  in  spite  of  the  Jane 
sunshine,  and  she  took  up  the  note  and 
began  to  open  it  absently.  She  read  it 
through  and  then  turned  and  walked  to 
the  window,  standing  there  with  her  back 
to  Mrs.  Oarryl  as  the  latter  said : 

<<Is  it  a  note  about  the  dinner-party, 
Valentine  t  I  hope  it  is  not  a  disaj^int- 
ment." 

The  dinner-party  in  question  was  a  large 
one  to  be  given  by  Valentine  on  that  day 
week— an  event  in  the  qaiet  countey  life 
at  Templecombe. 

Valentine  did  not  answer  instantly.  She 
was  lookiog  vaguely  out  over  the  garden. 

'•Tes,"  she  said  at  last.  "Frank  Dene 
can't  come." 

"Mr.  Dene!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  CarryL 
"Ob,  how  very  unfortunate  I  You  must 
have  another  man,  I  suppose.  Whom 
shall  you  ask  % " 

"  Mr,  Gaunt,"  said  Valenthie. 

Her  tone  was  so  conclusive  that  Mrs. 
Carryl's  amazement  was  only  expressed  in 
her  face. 

CHAPTER  VI.      HOSTESS  AND  GUEST. 

In  the  drawing-room  at  Templecombe 
some  fifteen  people  were  scattered  here 
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and  there.  It  was  within  a  few  minates  of 
half-past  seveDy  and  in  the  mMdle  of  the 
lOOXDy  with  the  sanaet  light  of  the  Jane 
evenrng  full  npon  her,  Valentine  was 
standing. 

Perhaps  beoaose  of  the  peculiar  interest 
attaching  to  her,  girl  as  she  was,  as  sole 
mistress  of  that  great  honse;  perhaps 
because  her  manner  sat  so  delightfully 
upon  her  girlisbnesSi  Valentine  never 
appeared  more  charming  than  in  the 
capacity  of  hostess.  To-night,  dressed 
in  pale  pink  silk,  with  her  lovely  eyes 
brighter  and  her  cheeks  a  shade  pinker 
than  usual,  and  with  an  added  foach  of 
graciousness  about  her  that  seemed  to  come 
of  some  undefined  excitement,  she  was 
irresistible.  She  was  listening  prettily  to 
the  ponderous  compliments  of  an  old 
gentleman,  when  the  footman  announced  : 

"Mr.  Gaunt  1"  and  she  turned  quickly. 

In  a  formally-worded  note  Mr.  Kenneth 
Gaunt  had  accepted  Miss  Clinton's  invi- 
tation for  June  the  twenty-first.  And  why 
Mr.  Kenneth  Gaunt  had  taken  that  course 
any  one  looking  attentively  at  his  face  as 
he  followed  his  name  into  the  room  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  say.  For  it  was  the 
face  of  a  young  man  at  war  with  himself 
and  his  surroundings,  and  very  thinly 
concealing  his  sentiments  under  a  veil  of 
stolid  indifferenca 

**  How  do  you  do  ? "  said  Miss  Clinton, 
holding  out  her  hand. 

*<How  do  you  do)''  returned  her 
guest.  His  expression  grew  a  shade  more 
stolid  as  he  shook  hands.  *'IhopeIam 
not  late,''  he  added  abiuptly,  his  gentle- 
manly instincts  dominating  his  evident 
determination  to  preserve  hU  neutrality  by 
silence. 

''Not  late,  but  the  last,"  returned 
Valentine.  '^You  are  to  take  in  Miss 
Meredithj  pleasa  You  know  her,  I  know, 
so  I  will  introduce  you  to  my  stepfather, 
Mr.  Dortisant,  before  I  arrange  the  rest  of 
the  people.  You  will  be  at  his  end  of  the 
table." 

She  turned,  and  Kenneth  followed  her 
perforce  across  the  room.  She  did  not 
address  her  stepfather  as  usual,  but 
touched  him  lightly  with  her  fan  to  attract 
his  attention. 

"  I  want  to  introduce  Mr.  Gaunt,"  she 
said.  *'  Mr.  Kenneth  Gaunt-rMr.  Dorri- 
sant." 

And  as  Mark  Dorrisant  held  out  his 
hand  to  Kenneth  with  his  pleasantest  smile 
and  a  cordial  ''I  know  you  by  report 
already,  Mr.  Gaunt,"  she  turned  to  her 


duties  with  a  smile  and  a  light  on  her 
face. 

And  the  smile  and  the  light 'remained 
on  her  face  during  dinner.  She  was  too 
much  occupied  to  glance  often  at  her  step- 
father's end  of  the  table,  and  on  the  few 
occasions  she  did  do  so,  Kenneth  Gaunt 
chanced  to  be  hidden  from  her  by  the 
dress  and  decorations  of  a  large  old  lady 
who  was  his  right-hand  neighbour. 

Had  she  seen  his  face  the  smile  might 
have  vanished.  But  Valentine  Clinton  had 
still  a  great  deal  to  learn,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  prejudice. 

Templecombe  was  a  musical  neighbour- 
hood, and  Valentine  was  in  demand  not 
only  as  hostess  but  as  musidaa  If  she 
glanced  to;wards  Kenneth  as  he  came  back 
into  the  drawing-room  in  isolated  majesty, 
she  failed  to  observe  in  the  movement  and 
excitement  of  Uie  moment  that  his  general 
demeanour  was  dangerously  suggestive  of 
an  overcharged  thunder-doud. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  iiiusic, 
and  she  and  Geoffrey  had  sung  two  duets 
together  when,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  of  these,  she  laid  her  hand  familiarly 
on  the  young  man's  arm,  and  said  to  him, 
low  and  rapidly : 

"  I  want  to  bitroduce  you  to  Mr.  Gaunt. 
Sing  one  more  song  and  then  come  with  me." 

Geoffrey  assentedi  and  a  few  moments 
later  he  was  following  her  down  the  room 
to  where  Kenneth,  still  in  voluntary 
isolation,  was  grimly  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  photograph  book.  For  the 
last  twenty  minutes  his  eyes  had  been 
riveted  to  a  large,  dull  photOjgraph  of  the 
Colosseum.  For  the  preceding  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  had  apparently  derived  solace 
from  a  concentrated  inspection  of  a  like 
photograph  of  the  Forum. 

•<He  looks  rather  blue,"  murmured 
Geoffrey  boyishly  as  they  approached. 

"Perhaps  he  doesn't  care  for  music," 
returned  Valentine  quickly.  "  Yon  might 
take  him  out  on  the  terrace,  Geoff,  dear, 
and  give  him  a  cigarette.  It's  getting 
late."  She  put  her  hand  once  more  on 
his  arm  to  emphasize  her  request,  and 
drew  him  on  until  they  reached  Kenneth's 
side.  ''Mr.  Gaunt,"  she  said,  still  with 
that  touch  on  Geoffrey's  arm,  "  I  want  to 
introduce  you  to  Mr.  Gary,  Mr.  Dorrisant's 
ward." 

Then,  hardly  waiting  while  her  intro- 
duction was  acknowl^ged  silently  by 
Kenneth,  she  moved  away,  pursued  by 
the  tones  of  Geoffrey's  voice  as  he  made  his 
bright  and  boyish  advances. 
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"  I  say/'  he  began  cordially,  "  what  do 
yon  think  of  a  torn  outaide )  It'a  no  end 
of  a  nice  ovening." 

There  was  some  more  moalc  after  that — 
a  Bong,  to  which  MIm  Clinton  listened 
with  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  her 
eyes  to  wander  to  the  end  of  the  room 
where  the  two  young  men  were  standing — 
and  a  piano  solo,  to  which  she  apparently 
gave  her  whole  attention.  Just  before  it 
began,  Gleo£Erey  Gary  and  Kenneth  Gaunt 
disappeared  out  of  the  window  leading  on 
to  the  terrace. 

The  two  young  men  had  not  reappeared 
agab,  and  there  was  a  well-pleased  Ught 
on  Valentine's  face  as  she  stood  once  more 
near  the  middle  of  the  room  receiving  Uie 
farewells  which  began  to  follow  one 
another  with  increasing  rapidity. 

'* Goodbye.  Such  a  pleasant  party. 
Thank  you  so  much." 

The  words  had  been  repeated  until 
they  suggested  a  decided  want  of  origi- 
nality in  the  speakers.  Only  one  couple 
still  remained  —  the  complimentary  old 
gentleman,  who  had  a  great  liking  for 
Valentine,  and  his  motherly  old  wifa 
They  were  lingering  over  their  last  words, 
when  the  curtain  over  the  window  was 
hastily  put  aside,  and  Geoffrey  Gary  ap- 
peared. Ids  face  flushed  and  excited.  He 
was  followed  closely  by  Kenneth  Gaunt 

Evidently  too  hot  to  be  stopped  even  by 
the  presence  of  Valentine's  guests,  Geof- 
frey came  up  to  Mark  Dorrisant,  and  spoke 
in  a  voice  of  strong  excitement. 

''Mr.  Dorrisant,"  he  said,  *'  will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  confirm  my  word  to  Mr. 
Gaunt  f    He  refuses  to  take  it." 

Instinct  had  made  him  lower  his  voice, 
so  that  the  words  were  hardly  heard  by 
the  others  in  the  group.  Only  to  Valen- 
tine the  unusual  formality  of  his  manner 
of  addressing  his  guardian  was  audible. 
But  either  his  tone  or  some  influence  from 
his  excitement  struck  oddly  across  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenyon's  farewdls.  There  was  an 
instant's  dead  silence  as  Dorrisant,  with  a 
quick  glance  from  his  ward  to  Kenneth, 
laid  bis  hand  in  restraint  on  the  boy's 
shoulder,  and  moved  with  him  across  the 
room.  Mr.  Kenyon,  whose  foible  it  was 
to  know  everybody's  »flUrs,  fixed  an  in- 
quisitive eye  on  the  three  men  standing 
apart^  and  began  to  tell  Valentine  a  long 
story,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
seeing  the  affair  through.  His  wife,  how- 
ever, frustrated  his  intention  by  saybig 
good-bye  immediately. 

As  they  left  the  room  the  voices  of  the 


two  young  men,  barely  restrained  hitherto 
by  the  sense  of  their  presence,  broke  Into 
fierce  altercation. 

Ai  though  with  the  hitroduction  of 
Mark  Dorrisant  into  the  dispute,  ha  had 
deliberately  abandoned  the  amount  of 
reserve  he  liad  hitherto  retained,  bent  now, 
evidently,  upon  indulging  liis  tempw  to 
the  utmost,  Kenneth  Gaunt  was  fiadng 
young  Gary  and  his  guardian,  his  head 
flung  up,  his  features  alive  with  defbuiee, 
his  eyes  blasmg.  The  first  words  that 
Valentfaae  heard  distinctly  were  his. 

''I  shall  not  take  hick  my  words  for 
you  or  for  any  man.  I  told  you  that  I 
saw  no  reason  for  believing  any  statement 
of  yours.    I  see  no  reason  now." 

Valentbie  took  three  or  four  quick  steps 
and  stood  beside  the  group,  her  faee  as 
white  and  set  as  those  of  the  two  young 
men  were  flashed  and  working.  Mark 
Dorrisant,  his  grave,  unmoved  face  con- 
trasting sharply  with  each  extreme,  made 
no  attempt  to  interpose.  He  only  watohed 
his  stepdaughter. 

As  Geoffrey  turned  to  her  excitadlj, 
she  lifted  her  hand  and  silenced  Urn 
peremptorily. 

<'Be  quiet,  Geoffrey,"  she  said  in  a  low, 
vibrating  voice.  Then  tuning  to  Kenneth 
with  a  face  that  but  for  the  fliishing  eyes 
might  have  been  a  mask  of  scorn  cut  in 
marble,  she  said  in  the  same  tone :  '*  Mr. 
Gaunt,  will  you  go ) " 

Without  a  word,  without  the  slightest 
change  fai  his  expression,  throwing  at  her 
a  glance  of  fiery  defiance,  Kenneth  walked 
straight  out  of  the  room. 

CHAPTER  Vn.      WAR  TO  THE  KNIFE. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
iog  morning,  and  Valentine  was  alone  in  the 
library.  She  was  standing  by  the  great 
writbg-table  chair,  her  fingers  clenched 
round  its  straight  back,  her  face  little  less 
pale  than  it  had  been  on  the  previons 
night.  She  was  waitbg  for  Kenneth 
Gaunt.  Sxactly  at  eleven  o'clock  Kenneth 
Gaunt  was  announced. 

He  followed  his  name  into  the  room, 
looking  proud,  defiant,  dogged — if  such  a 
word  can  be  applied  to  so  much  animation 
of  temper.  Por  an  instant,  before  he 
bowed,  thdr  eyes  met  in  a  quick  flash  that 
was  like  a  challenge  on  eittier  side.  Then 
Valentine,  taking  no  notice  wliatever  of 
his  perfunctory  salutation,  began  to  epeak. 
Her  voice  was  low  and  tense,  as  though  she 
controlled  it  with  difioulty.    Her  dender 
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figure  was  held  like  that  of  a  young  qaeoD, 
and  the  hold  of  her  fingen  on  the  back  of 
the  chair  tightened^ 

<<I  Bent  for  you/'  she  said  haughtily, 
"to  say  what  no  doubt  you  expect  me 
to  say.  I  no  longer  require  your  services 
as  my  agent.  Three  months'  notice  is,  I 
believe,  the  usual  thing.  I  give  you  such 
notice  now." 

"Very  well,"  he  returned  defiantly. 
"  As  you  say,  it  is  what  I  expected." 

Each  had  spoken  to  the  other  without 
any  title — a  recognition  each  of  the  other's 
personality  which  seemed  to  sweep  away 
all  surface  conventionalities  and  bring 
them  face  to  face,  angry  man  and  angry 
woman.  As  Kenneth  finished  speaking, 
Valentine  took  an  involuntary  step  round 
her  chair,  witii  an  impulsive,  passionate 
gesture.  The  crust  of  ice  over  the  fire  was 
very  thin ;  there  were  fissures  in  it  already 
through  which  the  glow  could  be  seen. 

"May  I  ask  if  you  are  prepared  to 
apologise  to  Mr.  Oary  for  your  conduct 
last  night  f  " 

"No,  I  am  not,"  returned  Kenneth 
promptiy.  In  a  tone  and  manner  which 
seemed  to  bring  him  more  into  the  open 
field,  daring  and  drawing  out  tiie  fire. 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  apologise  to  me  " 
— she  paused  a  moment,  and  Kenneth 
hesitated—"  for  your  insult  to  him  ? " 

"  No." 

Point-blank  the  negative  came,  and  it 
tore  away  every  shred  of  reservation  from 
Kenneth's  mental  attitude.  And  as  though 
her  recognition  of  it  was  as  gunpowder 
sprinkled  on  her  fire,  the  thin  crust  of  ice 
gave  way.  She  confronted  him,  her  deli- 
cate face  white  with  indignation,  her  fingers 
tearing  into  shreds  the  handkerchief  ttiey 
held. 

"You  have  behaved  abominably  — 
abominably ! "  she  said,  not  raising  her 
voice  but  speaking  with  such  intensity 
that  it  seemed  as  though  long  pent-up 
emotions  were  at  length  finding  a  vent. 
"From  the  very  first  moment  of  my 
coming  here  you  have  thwarted  and  in- 
sulted me ;  you  were  rude  and  overbearing 
from  the  very  first.  I  might  have  known 
— oh,  I  might  have  known  that  my  first 
instinct  Was  the  true  one.  I  had  better 
have  sent  you  away  at  once;  but  I  got 
used  to  you,  I  began  to  think  it  might  be 
only  your  manner ;  your  manner  I " 

She  laughed  scornfully,  and  Kenneth, 
his  face  a  dull  red  from  brow  to  chin,  took 
up  the  word  hotly. 

"  My  manner ! "  he  cried.    <  *  What  kind 


of  manner,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  you 
expect  from  a  man  whom  you  treat  as 
though  he  were  the  dirt  beneath  your  feet) 
Sent  me  away !  What  do  you  think  would 
have  kept  me  here  so  long  to  be  pestered 
and  ordered  about  by  a  girl,  but  some  sort 
of  fool's  consideration  for  the  property  %  '^ 

Valentine  took  no  notice  of  Us  words, 
unless  the  curl  of  her  lips  and  the  added 
fire  of  her  manner  might  be  so  construed.   ^ 

"From  the  moment  when  I  spoke  to 
you  fir&t  of  my  stepfather  you  chose  to 
treat  the  subject  contemptuously,  with 
what  conceivable  excuse  it  is  for  you 
to  say — if  you  can.  I  gave  you  the  op- 
portunity of  apologising ;  you  used  it  in 
your  own  peculiar  fashion.  Thinking 
that  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Dorrisant  and  Mr.  Gary  might  bring  you 
to  your  senses  I  asked  you  to  my  house 
last  night,  and  introduced  you  to  them. 
You  honour  my  introduction  by  insulting 
my  adopted  brother  1" 

She  flung  the  word  at  him  worked  up 
to  a  white  heat  of  passion,  drawn  up  to 
her  full  height,  her  face  magnificent  in  its 
scorn  and  its  denunciation. 

She  had  put  the  case — as  far  as  words 
went— jastly,  even  moderately ;  there  was 
no  point  in  her  words  which  he  could 
impugn.  In  the  wrong  from  first  to  last, 
incapable  of  defining  his  motives  even 
to  himself,  and  utterly  without  excuse, 
Kenneth,  goaded,  without  knowing  why, 
utterly  beyond  endurance,  seized  upon  the 
only  relief  which  presented  itself — released 
die  ungovernable  fury  that  had  been 
growbg  in  him  with  every  biting  word 
she  SDoke 

"  Adopted  brother ! "  he  said.  "  It's  a 
pretty  fiction,  and  we  all  know  what  it's 
worth.  Adopted  brothers  are  to  be  had 
for  the  asking  from  the  Colonies  by  any 
heiress.  As  for  insult,  that's  as  you  take 
it.  If  it's  an  insult  to  speak  the  truth  to 
Mr.  Gary — ^yes,  I  did  insult  him,  and  I'd  do 
it  again.  I  told  him  I  saw  no  reason  why 
I  should  take  his  word  for  anything.  It's 
the  truth ;  there  is  no  reason.  One  takes 
a  gentleman's  word,  certainly,  but  one 
requires  first  to  know  that  he  is  a  gentle- 
man. I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Gary ;  I've 
seen  nothing  of  him  that  I  like.  The  only 
thing  I  do  know  about  him  is  that  I  wish 
he'd  been  shot  before  he  came  here ;  and 
he'd  better  look  out  for  himself  next  time 
I  come  across  him ! " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  panting  fiercely 
for  breath,  defiance  standing  out  in  every 
feature,  and  for  a  moment  the  two  young 
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faces,  ooriooaly  aiiiular  in  the  fiery  emotion 
of  the  momen^i  confronted  one  another  in 
an  eloquent  ailence. 

Then  Valentine,  as  though  all  her  passion 
were  culminating  in  its  utterance,  said  to 
him  one  word  :  '^Gh>  1'' 

And,  as  he  had  done  on  the  previous 
evening,  Kenneth  turned  and  went. 

CHAPTEB  VIIL     MR.  GAUNT'S  GUN. 

It  had  been  oppressively  hot  all  day. 
The  heat  had  given  her  a  headache, 
Valentine  said  when  she  reappeared  at 
luncheon,  having  been  seen  by  no  one 
since  her  interview  with  Kenneth  Ghkunt ; 
and  the  sultry  atmosphere  had  been  an 
all-sufficient  reason  for  her  colourlessness. 

And  now,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  storm  was  still  in  abevance,  but  the 
signs  of  its  approach  were  accentuated. 
A  heaviness  lay  over  everything.  The 
sky  was  completely  covered  by  lowering 
clouds.  It  was  nearly  dark,  thoufth  the 
legitimate  darkness  of  the  June  night  was 
an  hour  o£f  at  least. 

In  ipite  of  the  darkness  and  the  stillness, 
a  slight,  lovely  figure  against  the  setUng 
afforded  by  the  great  silent  house,  and  the 
wide  stretch  of  hardly  distinguishable 
gardens  and  path,  Valentine  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
drawing-room  windows.  She  had  come 
out  there  after  dinner,  and  had  seated 
herself  with  a  book  in  an  attitude  of  con- 
centration which  suggested  a  set  purpose 
of  fixing  her  mind  upon  the  words  before 
her.  She  had  been  alone  then  as  she  was 
alone  now.  MrF.  Garryl  had  succumbed 
to  the  electricity  in  the  atmosphere. 

<'I  can't  bear  to  see  lightning,"  she 
had  explained,  with  a  helplessly  pathetic 
intonation  in  her  voice  that  seemed  almost 
to  sugseat  that  she  expected  some  one 
to  volunteer  personally  to  ward  off 
the  cominff  storm  for  her.  No  one 
apparently  being  prepared  to  arrange  this 
consummation,  she  had  added,  still  more 
pathetically,  that  ahe  felt  ** safer"  in  bed, 
and  had  thereupon  been  practically  "  put 
to  bed  "  by  Valentine  before  dinner. 

Geoffrey  Cary  had  started  directly  after 
breakfast  on  a  fishing  expedition  in  which 
he  had  arranged  to  join  one  of  the  guests 
of  the  previous  evening,  and  had  not  put 
in  an  appearance  at  dinner-time.  Valentine 
and  her  stepfather  had  had  dinner  together, 
and  then  Mark  Dorrlsant  had  spoken 
of  taking  a  stroll  in  what  coidd  only  by 
courtesy  be  called  the  cool  of  the  evening. 


It  had  grown  darker  and  darker,  and 
still  Valentine  had  sat  in  that  concentrated 
attitude,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  booky 
apparently  unconscious  that  she  could  no 
longer  see  to  read  it  At  last,  with  an 
impulsive  movemen^  she  had  risen,  letting 
the  book  fall  unheeded  at  her  feet,  and  had 
begun  to  walk  resdessly  up  and  down  the 
terrace,  her  hands  clenched  together,  her 
face  pale  and  aet  as  it  had  been,  when  in 
repose,  all  day.  She  had  been  walking 
now  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  her 
thoughts  must  have  been  far  away 
from  her  actual  surroundings,  for  she 
never  noticed  a  figure  coming  towards  the 
home  through  the  gloom,  and  as  a  voice 
behind  her  spoke  her  name  she  started 
violently,  turning  with  white  parted  lips 
and  dilated  eyes  to  find  herself  face  to 
face  with  her  stepfather. 

'<  Oh  1"  she  gasped,  with  a  little  hysterical 
laugh, "  you  frightened  me.  Pater !  I  didn't 
hear  you !  ** 

Th^  faces  were  only  very  bidistinctly 
visible,  but  as  if  noticing  the  tremulousness 
of  her  voice,  Mark  Dorrieant  stretched  oat 
his  hand,  and  laid  it  on  her  aim. 

"  Nervous,  Queen  Val ) "  he  sidd  g^BAy. 
"  What  are  you  doing  out  here  in  the  dark  I 
Suppose  we  go  into  the  drawbg-room ) " 

"Is  Qeo&ej  in  yetf "  Dorrisant  con- 
tinued, as  they  passed  through  the  window 
into  the  drawing-room  together.  It  was 
lighted,  as  yet^  only  at  one  end ;  and  the 
sharp  circles  of  l^ht  made  by  the  two 
shaded  lamps  seemed  only  to  emphasize 
the  shadows  around.  Valentine  sank  into 
an  arm-chair  close  to  one  of  the  lamps, 
and  let  herself  fall  back,  as  if  all  at  once 
sensible  of  great  weudness. 

"No,"  she  said  listlessly,  *<not  yet." 

Dorrisant  was  in  the  act  of  wheeling  up 
a  chair.  He  stopped,  and  looked  at 
Valentine. 

"  It's  getting  late,"  he  said,  "  very  late. 
Surely  he  co^d  have  bedn  in  by  this 
time." 

There  was  something  slighdy  unnaual 
in  his  full,  even  voice;  and  Valentine's 
listiesaness  was  penetrated  by  it  She 
raised  herself  in  her  chair  and  faced  Dorri* 
sant,  who  was  still  standing. 

"Are  you  anxious,  Pater  TV  she  said 
lightly.  "  I  think  there  is  no  need.  He 
must  have  gone  to  dine  with  the  Davidsons. 
I  ahould  scarcely  expect  him  for  another 
hour." 

*'Yes,"  answered  Dorrisant  slowly. 
*'Bat  the  storm  will  be  heavy  when  it 
comes." 
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He  sat  down  as  ho  spoke,  and  as  he  had 
placed  hb  diair,  Valentine  could  no  longer 
see  his  fall  face. 

She  sat|  her  head  thrown  back  agaiiist 
the  cnshionsi  dreamUy  watchiog  his  pro- 
file, with  a  soft  light  in  her  eyes. 

''  Yon  are  very  fond  of  Gteoff  ? "  she  said 
in  a  sympathetic  tone. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause ;  and  then 
he  spoke  almost  hastily,  and  very  empha- 
tically. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  am.  And  it  is  an 
immense  satisfaction  to  me,  among  the 
many  satisfactions  the  past  two  months 
have  brought  me  " — there  was  an  inflection 
in  his  voice  that  made  his  words  a  graceful 
compliment — "  that  you  have  grown  fond 
of  him,  toa  Poor  Geoff  1  It  will  be  a  bad 
day  for  Um  when  I  am  obliged  to  issue 
marching  orders." 

''  You  are  not  thinkine  of  that  yet  f " 

Valentine's  voice  was  low  and  pleading. 
He  looked  round  at  her  intently  for  a 
moment,  as  the  lamplight,  which  threw  a 
shadow  on  his  face,  fell  full  on  hers,  and 
then  changing  his  tone,  he  spoke  seriously, 
and  as  one  who  wishes  to  produce  an 
understanding. 

"  I  shaU  be  obliged  to  think  of  it  be- 
fore long,"  he  said,  "little  as  I  like  the 
thought  The  state  of  the  case,  you  see,  is 
this.  On  the  twelfth  of  next  F^ruary, 
Geoffrey,  as  you  know,  comes  of  age,  lus 
fortune  passes  into  his  own  hands,  and  he 
must  mi^e  some  sort  of  start  in  Ufa  Now, 
if  he  is  to  make  that  start  in  London,  as 
his  father  wished,  it  is  obviously  my  duty 
as  his  guardian  to  show  him  something  of 
London  life  and  of  English  life  altogeUier 
before  the  time  comes  when  he  must  make 
his  choice." 

He  paused,  and  Valentine  said  anxiously : 

II  Yes?" 

"  So,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  possible," 
he  continued,  smiling  at  her  kindly,  "  that 
he  and  I  should  remain  at  Templecombe 
for  an  indefinite  period,  Geoff's  duty  to  his 
father  and  to  the  position  before  him,  and 
my  duty  as  Geoff's  guurdian — the  ever- 
lasting yea  and  nay  of  this  work-a-day 
world,  Queen  Val,  must  drive  us  away." 

He  paused  again,  but  this  time  Valen- 
tine did  not  speak.  She  had  turned  her 
face  away,  and  was  gazing  steadily  out  into 
the  night  In  the  silence  there  was  a  low 
growl  of  distant  thunder,  but  neither  Valen- 
tine nor  her  stepfather  seemed  to  notice  it 
At  last  she  said  in  a  very  low  voice : 

"  I  shall  miss  you." 

Four  simple  words,  but  the  tone  in  which 


she  spoke  them  made  them  mora  pathetic 
than  any  speech. 

"We  shfdl  miss  you,"  answered  Dorrisant 
gently. 

There  was  another  silence,  and  another 
growl  of  thunder,  and  then  she  said : 

"  What  are  your  plans ) " 

"I  propose,"  stdd  Dorrisant,  leaning 
forward  and  speaking  clearly  and  readily 
like  a  man  whose  seU-commuubigs  on  the 
subject  were  over,  "  I  propose  to  take  the 
boy  to  visit  the  principal  industrial  and 
social  centres  throughout  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  and  to  take  him  also  to 
Ireland.  I  have  any  quantity  of  introduc- 
tions all  over  the  country,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  tUs  will  be  the  most 
effectual  way  of  putting  him  in  touch  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times  in  this  country. 
Then,  in  October,  say,  I  propose  to  settle 
with  him  in  town,  go  into  society,  and 
show  him  everything  there  is  to  be 
shown." 

"I  see,"  said  Valentine  in  the  same 
low  voice.  "You  are  right,  of  course. 
Ahl" 

The  last  exclamation  was  a  sharp, 
terrified  cry;  she  clasped  her  hands 
suddenly  over  her  eyes,  as  a  splendid  shaft 
of  forked  lightnmg  sprang  out  of  the 
clouds,  and  apparenUy  buried  itself  in  the 
earth  just  outside  the  window.  Her  voice 
was  drowned  in  a  terrific  peal  of  thunder, 
and  as  its  echoes  died  away  Mark  Dorri- 
sant, who  had  sprang  to  shut  the  window, 
turned  to  her,  his  face  white  and  agitated. 

"  That  boy ! "  he  cried.     "  That  boy  I " 

His  voice  had  hardly  died  away  when 
there  was  another  rattling  peal  of  thunder, 
and  mingling  with  it  the  clamour  of  the 
heavy  door-bell  violently  pulled. 

"  There  he  is  1 "  cried  Valentine.  "  Ah, 
how  wet  he  muat  be  !    Look  at  the  rain  1 " 

She  hastened  across  the  room,  and  tlirew 
open  the  door  just  as  the  front  door, 
hidden  from  her  sight  by  an  angle  in  the 
wall,  was  opened  by  the  footman.  Bat 
the  panting,  dripping,  laughing  figure  she 
expected  to  see  burst  into  the  hall  did  not 
appear. 

Instead,  there  was  a  muffled  sound  as  of 
the  tread  of  several  men,  the  murmur  of 
voices ;  and  shaken  by  the  thunder,  dis- 
mayed suddenly  without  knowing  why, 
Valentine  shrank  back  upon  Mark  Dorri- 
sant as  he  came  towards  her. 

"  It  isn't  Geoff,"  she  whispered  fearfully. 
"Oh,  Pater,  what  is  it)" 

At  that  moment,  round  the  angle  of  the 
wall,  there  came  rapidly  and  decidedly  a 
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man,  and  as  she  ia\r  hb  faea  a  low  ery  oi 
apprehensioii  broke  from  Yalentine,  and 
her  stepfaUier  pat  a  reaunring  arm  about 
her,  Ua  own  face  white  to  the  Upa  It  was 
the  village  doctor,  and  as  he  saw  the  two 
in  the  doorway  he  stopped  short  Becoyer- 
big  bistanUy,  howeveri  he  came  quickly 
towards  them. 

'<  Miss  Clinton/'  he  said,  *'  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  has  been  an  accident    Young 

Mr.  Cary '*   He  hesitated,  and  glanced 

at  Mark  Dorrisant  "  Mr.  Dorrisant,"  he 
continued,  ''it's  a  poor  business  trying  to 
make  bad  news  good  !  I'm  afraid  the  poor 
young  fellow  is  badly  hurt" 

"  Lightniog  % "  Only  the  one  word  came 
from  Mark  Dorrisant's  ashen  lips,  but  he 
tightened  his  hold  on  Valentine  as  though 
hu  instinct  was  to  support  her. 

''  No,"  returned  the  other  briefly.  <*  He 
is  shot " 

He  was  interrupted.  With  a  low  shriek 
of  unutterable  horror  Valentine  released 
herself  from  Mark  Dorrisant's  arm,  and 
confronted  the  doctor,  her  hands  out- 
stretched as  though  to  keep  o£f  something 
too  terrible  to  be  borne,  her  face  quivering. 

"  No  1 "  she  cried.  «  No,  no  I  Not 
that  1  Not  that !  It  isn'c  possible  1  He 
couldn't !    He  couldn'fc  I " 

There  was  an  instant's  pause  of  blank 
astonishment  on  the  doctor's  part,  and 
then  he  said  soothingly : 

"  My  dear  Miss  OUnton,  pray  calm  your- 
self. Mr.  Gary's  gun  was  lying  by  him ; 
it  must,  of  course,  have  gone  off  acci- 
dentally 1 " 

"Mr.  Gary's  guni"  exclaimed  Mark 
Dorrisant  hoarsely.  ''He  had  no  gun 
with  him  1    What  do  you  mean  f " 

Eound  the  corner  at  that  moment,  as  if 
in  terrible  answer  to  his  question,  there 
came  a  dreadful  little  procession,  four  men 
carigring  between  them  something  still  and 
fitraight  Behind  them  came  a  fifth  man 
carrying  a  gun,  and  towards  him,  hardly 
seeming  to  notice  the  sad  burden  that 
came  first,  Valentine  rushed. 

'<The  gun!"  she  cried.  ''The  gun! 
Whose  is  it )    Whose  is  it ) " 

'*It  must  have  been  lent  to  the  poor 
young  ffentleman,  miss,"  answered  the 
man,  looking  at  her  with  wondering  eyes. 
"It's  Mr.  Gaunt's  gun,  miss,  as  far  as  that 
goes.    It's  got  his  name  on  it" 

There  was  a  low,  moaning  cry,  a  slender 
figure  swaying  helplessly  to  and  fro ;  and 
then,  as  her  stepfather  and  the  doctor 
started  simultaneously  towards  her,  Valen- 
tine sank  insensible  at  their  feet 


CHAPTSR  IX.      ON  SUSPICION. 

"  Then  just  you  tell  Mr.  Dorrisant  ihk% 
I  am  most  anxious  to  see  him  for  a  few 
minutes  —  most  anxious.  Dear !  dear  ! 
Shocking  affafar,  to  be  sure  1 " 

There  was  a  strange  hudi  about  the 
house,  and  the  speaker  had  lowered  his 
voice  instbictively.  Hie  footman  re- 
sponded in  an  equally  low  tone  and  led 
the  way  to  the  drawing-room.  The  draw- 
ing-room was  empty;  there  was  about  it 
that  intangible  something  that  says  so 
plainly  that  the  even  tenor  of  ordinary  life 
is  arrested.  Left  alone,  the  visitor  walked 
across  to  the  window  murmuring  again : 
<*  Dear !  dear !  dear ! "  He  had  waited  only 
a  few  minutes  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Mark  Dorrisant  entered  the  room. 

''My  dear  Mr.  Dorrisant,"  he  began, 
hurrying  across  the  room,  and  speaking  in 
a  tone  in  which  excitement  and  sympathy 
were  curiously  blended,  ''my  dear  sir, 
what  a  very  terrible  occurrence!  I  only 
heard  of  it  an  hour  ago,  and  yon  will 
understand  that  as  the  nearest  jastfce  of 
the  paace  it  devolves  upon  me  to  see  that 
not  a  moment  is  lost  in  investigating  the 
affair.  How  is  the  poor  young  fellow 
now  i " 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Kenyon,  the 
old  gentleman  who  had  been  the  last  to 
leave  of  the  guests  of  two  nights  before. 
His  cheery  face  was  crimson  with  excite- 
ment. If  there  was  one  form  of  par- 
ticipation in  his  neighbour's  affairs  in 
which  Mr.  Kenyon  revelled  more  Uian 
anodier  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  magis- 
terial Ainctions,  and  such  a  case  as  the 
present  did  not  come  within  his  cognisance 
every  day. 

Mark  Dorrisant  was  a  striking  contrast 
to  his  visitor.  His  eyes  were  sunk^i  and 
haggard,  looking  as  though  the  night 
tturongh  which  he  had  passed  had  told  on 
him  physically;  his  voice  as  he  answered 
was  low,  and  his  whole  manner,  naturally 
enough,  was  the  manner  of  a  man  who  is 
undergoing  heavy  mental  strain. 

"He  is  lying  between  life  and  death," 
he  said.  "  We  have  had  two  London 
men  down  this  morning  in  consultation 
with  Lee  and  Andrews,  who  were  with 
him  all  night,  and  they  give  us  a  little 
hope." 

"Dear!  dear!"  ejiculated  Mr.  Kenyon 
for  the  third  time.  "Horrible  thing! 
Horrible !  And  Miss  GUnton  1  Terribly 
overcome  she  was,  I  hear!  How  Is  she 
this  morning  f " 
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"Oonaiderably  exbaosted,  as  you  will 
believe,"  returned  Mark  Dorrisant  '*  Yes, 
the  shock  overcame  her  entirely." 

He  spoke  briefly,  as  if  anxious  to  dismiss 
that  branch  of  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Kenyon 
seated  himself  deliberately. 

'^Nowi  my  dear  sir,"  he  said  fussily, 
"  you  must  feel  with  me  that  there  is  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost  in  bringing  the  would- 
be  murderer  to  light." 

*'  It  is  barely  possiUe,"  Mark  Dorrisant 
said  slowly,  "it  is  barely  possible  that  it 
may  have  been  an  accident.  Mind,  I  say 
this  against  my  own  conviction,  because  I 
"vdll  not  depiive  any  one  of  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  My  own  convictions  on  the 
subject  are  immaterial — at  present'' 

"  Hardly,"  returned  Mr.  Kenyon.  «  But 
as  to  an  accident^  you  mean  it  is  j<ist 
possible  that  the  gun  may  have  been  lent 
to  Mr.  Gary  by  its  owner,  and  have  gone 
o£f  accidentally  f " 

"It  is  barely  posdble,"  said  Mark 
Dorrisant,  with  a  grave  smile,  that  de- 
stroyed the  hypodieBis  even  whQe  his 
words  admitted  it. 

.  ''Bat  most  improbable,  my  dear  sir," 
responded  Mr.  Kenyon,  mistaking  the 
influence  of  that  soule  for  his  own  perspi- 
cacity, ''Had  this  been  the  case  we 
should  have  heard  from  Mr.  Gaunt  before 
this.  Now,  serious  as  it  is  to  bring  names 
into  the  discussion,  it  is  of  no  use  to  beat 
about  the  bush.  The  facts  as  I  have  them 
are  these.  This  poor  young  ward  of  yours 
WAS  found  last  night  at  about  ten  o'clock 
by  one  of  the  gamekeepers  in  a  lonely  part 
of  tiie  park,  shot  in  the  left  side.  The  man 
procured  asaiatince  and  brought  him  here 
at  once,  and  brought  here  also  the  gun 
found  by  his  side.  This  gun  is  identified 
as  belonging  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Gaunt,  Miss 
Glinton's  agent.  Mr.  GiunVs  gun  has 
done  the  mischief — of  that  there  is  no 
doubt;  and  from  Mr.  Gaunt's  gun  one 
proceeds  naturally  to  Mr.  Gaunt.  Now, 
the  two  young  men  had  quarrelled,  Mr. 
Dorrisant.  I  myself  heurd  Mr.  Cjury 
appeal  to  you  against  Mr.  Gaunt" 

'*True,"  returned  Mark  Dorrisant, 
with  grave  reserve.  "Their  quarrel  was 
so  violent  that  Miss  Clinton  was  forced  to 
interfere.  Mr.  Gaunt  was  requested  by 
her  to  leave  the  house." 

''  Qoite  so,  quite  so ! "  said  Mr.  Kenyon 
eagerly.  He  had  no  ill-will  towards 
Kenneth  Gaunt — ^he  was  as  kind-hearted 
an  old  gentleman  as  ever  breathed;  but 
his  keenest  sensation  at  the  moment  was 
one  of   lively    enjiyment      "Now,  Mr. 


Gaunt  is  not  the  kind  of  young  man  to  let 
a  quarrel  rest,  I  should  say." 

Mark  Dorrisant  rose  and  began  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  room. 

"My  stepdaughter  should  know  Ms 
character,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  agitated  voice. 
"  And  her  reception  of  the  news " 

He  broke  ofi  suddenly,  as  though  he  had 
said  mora  than  he  intended. 

"Her  reception  of  the  newsf"  Mr. 
Kenyon  r^eated.  "  Was  there  anything 
peculiar  about  Miss  Clinton's  manner  f 
We  can't  $^o  too  carefully  into  these  things.'^ 

Mark  Djrrisant  stopped  fai  his  walk. 

"Mr.  Kenyon,"  he  said,  ''I  am  sorry 
the  words  escaped  me.  I  have  been  trying 
to  put  away  from  me  die  impression  that 
comes  back  upon  me  whenever  I  have  time 
to  think.  My  poor  boy  is  lying  upstairs 
half  murdered,  and  when  I  think  of  this 
I  can  hardly  control  myself."  He  paused 
before  he  continued  hoarsely:  "Con- 
sequently I  daren't  trast  my  own  jadge- 
ment    I  am  afraid  of  making  evidence." 

"Tut,  tutl"  ejaculated  Mr.  Kenyon, 
convinced  that  there  was  something  most 
important  connected  with  Miss  Clinton 
and  her  denieanour.  "Well,  suppose 
you  tell  me  the  faobs,  and  leave  it  to  me  to 
discriminate.  Miss  Clinton  was  shocked, 
of  course  f " 

"She  was  shocked,  bat  she  was  not 
surprised." 

"  Good  Lord  i "  exclaimed  the  electrified 
justice  of  the  peace.  "Do  you  mean 
she  knew  of  it  beforehand ) " 

"  I  mean  that  she  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Gaunt's  grudge  against  my  poor 
boy  was  a  deadly  ona  The  impression  I 
cannot  get  rid  of  is  that  Mr.  Gaunt  had 
threatened  my  boy  in  her  hearing." 

"But  this  is  most  important,  sir,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Kenyon  in  intense  excitement 
"  Threatened !    C^n  I  see  Miss  Clinton  t  '* 

"I  hardly  know,"  returned  Muk  Dor- 
risant slowly;  he  seemed  to  be  deliberating 
with  himseli  "  My  stepdaughter  is  very 
much  shakea" 

"  Naturally,"  assented  Mr.  Kenyon,  "  if 
she  has  such  important  evidence  on  her 
n^d  1  She  will  be  relieved,  I'm  sure,  to 
be  questioned." 

"  I  doubt "  began  Mark  D  jrrisant 

dubiously. 

Bat  his  hesitation  only  rendered  Mr. 
Kenyon  more  bent  upon  the  interview  he 
proposed. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  said  with  much 
dignity,  "  in  a  merely  private  capacity  I 
should  not^  of  course,  think  of  trespasdng 
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on  Miss  Clinton's  sechiaion ;  bat,  in  the 
cauBO  of  joBtice,  I  mutt  beg  yon  to  Mk  her 
to  sparo  me  a  few  momenta." 

Mark  Donisant  pamed  for  another 
moment,  and  then  he  left  the  room. 

Ten  minates  patsed,  and  Mr.  Kenyon 
began  to  grow  reatleea ;  ten  minutes  more, 
and  his  cm  iosity  waxed  to  a  pretematoral 
extent  Ten  minutes  yet,  and  he  had 
almost  forgotten  that  he  was  not  aetually 
seated  on  Uie  bench,  when  Mark  Dorrisant 
came  in  again  alone. 

'*  My  stepdaughter  will  be  with  us  in  a 
moment^"  he  said  hurriedly.  "  Mr. 
Kenyon,  I  should  be  extremely  obliged  if 
you  will  ask  her  no  questions.  The  sub- 
ject seems  to  give  her  great  pain.  Mr. 
Gaunt — the  idea  of  implicating  Mr.  Gaunt 
seems  peculiarly  distasteful  to  her.  I  bad 
no  idea " 

He  broke  o£f  suddenly,  and  stood  aside 
as  Valentine  entered  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Kenyon  rose  with  his  most  magiftterial  air 
to  receive  her. 

Valentine  was  very  pale ;  her  eyes,  like 
her  stepfather's,  were  sunken,  and  there 
were  heavy  shadows  beneath  them.  But 
there  was  nothing  about  her  in  the  least 
suggestive  of  that  asitation  which  Mark 
Dorrisant  had  tacitly  Imputed  to  her.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  noticeable  feature 
about  her  was  a  composure  that  seemed 
excessive  under  the  circumstances.  Kor 
was  there  that  reluctance  in  her  man- 
ner which  would  have  been  consistent 
with  the  length  of  time  it  had  appa- 
rently taken  to  persuade  her  to  appear. 
She  came  in,  on  the  contrary,  quietly, 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Kenyon  in  silence^ 
and  replied  to  his  enqufaries  as  to  her 
heiJth  very  simply.  Only  her  eyes  were 
unnaturally  bright  —  bright  as  physical 
pain  might  have  made  thenu 

''  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Clinton,"  he  said, 
with  pompous  pleasantness;  *<now,  I've 
one  or  two  questions  to  ask  you,  and  I'm 
sure  you  won't  allow  any — any  very 
natural  dislike  to — to  what  may  seem  like 
pointing  suspicion  at  any  one  to  prevent 
your  answering  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 
Justice  must  1^  done,  you  know,  my  dear 
young  lady,  however  painful  It  may  be." 

He  glanced  at  Mark  Dorrisant,  and 
Valentine  answered : 

<*0f  course,  Mr.  Kenyon.  Justice  is 
everythhig." 

She  was  whiter  than  she  had  been,  and 
there  was  an  unusual  ring  in  her  voice. 

*' Quite  so,"  was  the  approving  answer. 
*'  Wei),  now,  Miss  Clinton,  do  you  happen 


to  have  seen  Mr.  Gaunt^  your  agent,  since 
he  dined  here  two  nights  since,  may  I 
ask ) " 

Valentine  started.  She  had  evidently 
not  been  prepared  for  such  a  question. 

*'  Yes,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  low 
and  rather  uncertain. 

''Ah  1  yes,"  said  her  interlocutor,  be- 
coming increasingly  oblivious  of  tiie  un- 
official nature  of  the  proceeding.  "  Now, 
what  passed  between  youf  Was  any 
reference  made  to  his  quarrel  with  young 
Mr.  Cary  on  the  previous  evening  1 " 

Valentine  lifted  her  head  suddenly.  Her 
lips  were  not  steady,  in  spite  of  her  evident 
efforts  to  control  them.  She  did  not  speak, 
but  glanced  across  to  her  stepfather  as  if 
with  an  involuntary  appeal  for  support. 
With  the  same  restrained  intentness  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  listened,  Mark 
Dorrisant  responded  mutely  to  tiie  mute 
appeal.  He  came  and  stood  behind  her 
chair.  There  was  another  moment's  pause, 
and  then  Valentine  sdd  quickly : 

"I  dismissed  Mr.  Gaunt  I  am  not 
sathfied  with  his  work." 

Mark  Dorrisant,  standing  behind  her, 
looked  across  at  Mr.  Kenyon  with  a  pity- 
ing expression  that  begged  him  to  accept 
the  statement  Meeting  the  look,  Mr. 
Kenyon  became  aware  that  it  required 
investigating. 

« I  am  sorry  to  have  to  press  the  ques- 
tion ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  painful  to  yoo,  my 
dear  young  lady,"  be  sidd.  "  But  I  must 
ask  whether  the  quarrel  between  these  two 
young  men  had  anything  to  do  with  your 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Gaunt  f" 

There  was  another  pause,  and  Valentine's 
eyes  grew  brighter  yet|  and  a  burning  spot 
of  colour  appeared  on  the  dead  wmte  of 
her  cheeks. 

<'  Not  direcUy,"  she  said  at  last 

*'But  indirectly?"  said  Mr.  Kenyon 
promptiy.  ''  Ah  1  And  Mr.  Gaunt  knew 
this!" 

'*  Yes." 

''And  he  was  naturally — well,  let  us 
say  annoyed  t " 

"  Yes." 

"He  was  very  much  annoyed  1  Now, 
did  he,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
use  anything  like  a  threat  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Cary  1 " 

With  an  inarticulate  cry  Valentine  sprang 
to  her  feet,  stretching  out  one  hand  to  her 
stepfather  as  she  looked  down  on  her  inter- 
locutor with  flashing  eyep. 

"  Pater,"  she  criM,  *'  I  won't  be  cross- 
questioned  like  this;  it's  unendurable  I" 
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With  a  glance  at  the  aBtonfshed  Mr. 
Kenyon,  Mr.  Dorrisant  drew  her  hands 
into  his  own  and  held  them  firmly. 

<<My  dear  Valentine/'  he  said,  ''calm 
yourself.  You  are  giving  an  impression 
which  is  far  worse  than  the  truth,  I  am 
sure.  Tell  Mr.  Kenyon  M«*.  Gaunt's  exact 
words." 

His  manner,  tender  and  commanding — 
a  manner  that  he  had  never  used  to  her 
before — had  an  instantaneous  effect  on 
her.  The  fire  died  out  of  her  eyes,  the 
hot  colour  from  her  face. 

''  He  said,"  she  began,  in  a  low,  choked 
voice,  addressing  herself  to  Dorrisant 
rather     than     to     Mr.     Kenyon,    ''he 

Bftid " 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  sound  of 
quick  footsteps  in  the  hall  outside,  the 
door  was  flung  open,  and  into  the  room, 
unannounced,  breathless,  and  very  white, 
burst  Kenneth  Gaunt.  He  stopped  shoit 
for  an  instant  as  the  trio  already  assembled 
turned  simultaneously  towards  him.  Then 
he  came  rapidly  on,  saying  impetuously  : 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Clinton ;  they 
didn't  tell  me  you  were  here.  But  it's 
jast  as  well.  I've  come  up  about — about 
what  they  say  in  the  village.  I've  only 
just  heard  it.  Perhaps  you  don't  know 
thai  they  say  it's  my  doing — this  accident, 
I  mean." 

He  had  poured  out  the  words  inco- 
herently, evidently  carried  completely  out 
of  himself  by  his  bidignant  horror,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  three  faces 
turned  towards  him,  but  with  something 
in  his  voice  that  addressed  itself  solely  to 
Valentine. 

It  was  Mark  Dorrisant  who  answered 
him  very  coldly. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  we  know." 

"  But  you  know,  of  course,  that  it's  all 
nonsense ! "  cried  Kenneth  eagerly.  '*  I've 
behaved  like  a  bear,  Mr.  Dorrisant ;  still, 
you  don't  think  so  badly  of  me  as  to  be- 
lieve this  of  me,  I  know  !  " 

There  was  no  answer.  With  his  face 
set  like  an  iron  mask,  Mark  Donisant 
looked  deliberately  away  from  the  young 
man.  There  was  a  deep  breath  from 
Kenneth,  and  something  seemed  to  pass 
across  his  excited  face,  whitening  it  and 
stilling  it  perceptibly ;  then  Mr.  Kenyon, 
recovering  some  of  lus  sense  of  official  im- 
portance from  the  confusion  into  which  the 
last  two  or  three  minutes  had  thrown  him, 
said : 

"It  is  hardly  a  question  for  belief  or 
disbelief,  Mr.  Gaunt  Unfortunately  sundry 


very  suspicious  circumstances  connect  you 
with  the  crime — ^if  crime  there  has  been. 
Your  gun *' 

"I  Know!"  interrupted  Kenneth  eaeerly. 
"  I  had  been  out  all  the  afternoon  with  my 
gun,  and  coming  home  through  the  park  I 
found  my  dog  caught  in  a  trap.  The  poor 
beast  was  badly  hurt,  and  I  propped  the 
gun  against  a  tree  while  I  attended  to  him, 
and  completely  forgot  it  when  I  carried 
him  home.  I  only  remembered  It  about 
two  hours  after." 

Into  one  of  the  three  faces  which  he 
confronted  there  leapt,  as  he  made  his 
impetuous  explanation,  the  intense  relief  of 
anticipation  satisfied,  and  Valentine  turned 
swiftly  to  Mr.  Kenyon.  But  he  stopped 
her  with  a  movement  of  his  hand. 

"  And  at  what  time  did  you  reach 
home,  Mr.  Gaunt ) "  he  said.  His  face  and 
voice  were  alike  portentously  solemn,  and 
a  shock — a  curiously  similar  shock — ^passed 
oyer  the  faces  of  Valentine  and  Kenneth. 

"  I've  no  idea,"  answered  Kenneth 
quickly.  "  It  must  have  been  about  half- 
past  nina  My  servant  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  I  was  too  busy  with  the  dog  to  think 
of  the  time." 

There  was  a  slight  movement  from  Mark 
Doiriaant,  but  he  did  not  speak.  There 
was  a  moment's  pausf^,  and  then  Mr.  Kenyon 
said  lof  dly : 

"  Very  unfortunate,  Mr.  Gaunt." 

The  light  died  out  of  Valentine's  face-, 
and  Kenneth  Gj^unt's  face  grew  rather  pale 
and  stern. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  he  said,  address- 
ing himself  directly  to  Mr.  Kenyon  with 
a  proud,  peremptory  ring  in  his  voice, 
"  that  I  am  being  seriously  accused  of  this 
thing  1" 

"You  are  to  understand,  Mr.  Gaunt," 
said  Mr.  Kenyon  pompously,  "that  your 
unsupported  word — happy  as  I  should  be 
in  a  private  capacity  to  accept  it-ndoes 
not  refute  the  circumstantial  evidence 
a£forded  by  the  acknowledged  aeency  of 
your  gun  in  this  matter.  You  are  known  to 
have  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Gary ;  evidence 
will  be  forthcoming  to  show  that  you  have 
uttered  threats  agtonst  him '' 

"Threats!"  interposed  Kenneth  hotly. 
'•  Threats ! " 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  looked,  almost 
for  the  first  time,  directly  at  Valentine. 
She  did  not  look  at  him,  as  she  said  In  a 
low,  almost  unnaturally  steady  voice : 

"  If  by  '  evidence '  Mr.  Kenyon  means 
anything  I  may  have  said,  it  is  only  just 
that  every  one  should  understand  that  I 
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myself  entirely  disbelfeve  that  Mr.  G«ant 
hM  had  any  hand  whatever  in  the  matter." 

"Thank  yon,"  said  Kenneth  in  a  low 
tone. 

There  was  a  moment's  paose,  and  the 
atmosphere  seemed  to  be  overcharged  with 
some  kind  of  tense  emotion.  Then  Mark 
Dorrisant  broke  the  BpelL  Laying  his 
hand  gently  on  his  stepdanghtet's 
shoulder,  he  tnmed  to  Mr.  Kenyon,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice,  as  though  urging  him 
to  end  a  painful  scene : 

**  What  do  you  propose  to  do  1 " 

"  I  propose  to  issue  a  warrant  against 
Mr.  Gaunt  on  suspicion/'  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "  He  will  seCi  I  am  sure,  that  no 
other  course  is  open  to  me."  Then,  as 
Kenneth,  white  to  the  lips,  his  face  very  set 
and  proud,  bent  his  head  in  acquiescence, 
the  old  gentleman  turned  to  Yalentina 
"My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said  kindly, 
"we  won't  detain  you  any  longer.  Give 
me  permission  to  give  your  man  an  order, 
and  th^letMr.  Donrisant  takeyouupstairi'' 

Valentine  did  not  wait  for  her  step- 
father's escort.  Before  either  Mark  Dorri- 
sant or  Mr.  Kenyon  had  realised  her 
movement,  she  had  crossed  the  room  to  the 
door.  It  was  opened  for  her  by  Kenneth, 
and  she  passed  out,  white  as  death,  with- 
out another  word. 

Half  an  hour  later  Kenneth  Gaunt  was  in 
the  bands  of  the  local  police,  arrested  on 
suspicion. 

CHAPTER  X.      THE  CHARGE  DISMISSED. 

Six  weeks  went  by,  and  Geoffrey  Gary 
lay  between  life  and  death,  and  the  charge 
against  Kenneth  Gktunt  remained  in 
abeyance.  The  ease  was  brought  before 
the  magistrates  on  the  day  following  his 
azrestt  and  was  by  them  remanded  "  pend- 
ing the  production  of  further  evidence." 
It  was  obvious  that  while  young  Gary  lived 
nothing  could  be  done  until  he  might  re- 
cover consciousness.  Bail  was  o£fered  for 
Kenneth  and  was  finally  accepted  ;  and  he 
was  free  to  go  about  his  business  as  he  best 
might,  a  man  under  a  heavy  cloud,  shunned 
and  suspected  on  every  hand. 

For  the  public  mind  of  Templecombe 
fastened  on  him  as  the  criminal  from  the 
very  first,  and  allowed  no  possibility  of 
doubt 

There  was,  indeed,  a  minority  who  had 
several  cogent  objections  to  cfier.  In  the 
first  place,  these  dissenters  asserted  tbat 
the  evidence  forthcoming  against  Kenneth 
Gaunt  was  purely  circumstantial,  and' as 


such  to  be  treated  with  diffidence.  Secondlji 
that  Kenneth  Gaunt  had  proved  himself 
during  his  life  at  Templecombe  to  be  a 
man  of  truth  and  honour,  and  that  his  word, 
therefore,  deserved  credence.   This  opinion 
gained  strength  from  the  fact  that  liia  word 
was  fuUy  borne  out  in  one  particular,  inas- 
much as  his  dog  was  limping  aboat  the 
village,  lamed  by  the  teeth  of  a  trap.    They 
further  maintained  that  no  man  in  his 
senses,  having  attempted  murder,  would 
leave  his  gun  on  the  spot  as  evidence  against 
himseli    To  this  minority  one  comprehen- 
sive   question  was    propounded  :    if  Mr. 
Gaunt  were  not  the  criminal,  who  wast — a 
question  the  answer  to  which  was  apparently 
very  far  to  seek.    And  as  the  days  went  on 
and  public  interest  in  the  matter  was  con- 
tinually freshened  by  the  weekly  remandii^ 
of  the  case  before  the  magistrate,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  suspense  thus  created,  every 
discussion  of  the  subject  ended  more  and 
more  surely  with  a  reference  to  that  hoped- 
for  recovery  of  consciousness  by  Geoffirey 
Gary  which  was  becoming  the  very  goal  of 
public  anticipation. 

The  weary  days  dragged  themsdYea 
slowly  away  as  Mark  Dorrisant  and  Valen- 
tine stood  helplessly  by,  while  G^fErey's 
fever  ran  its  course,  and  neither  Kenneth 
Gaunt  nor  the  day  when  those  alternations 
of  delirium  and  stupor  should  pass  into 
consciousness  was  ever  mentioned  between 
them. 

That  tiie  stem  patience  and  reserve  with 
which  Mark  Dorrisant  waited  were  the 
result  of  rigid  self-contro),  no  one  who 
spoke  to  him  in  those  days  oonld  doubt 
That  he  believed  in  Kenneth  Gaunt's  guilt 
was  equally  certain,  though  no  word  to 
that  effect  ever  crossed  his  lips.  His  very 
silence  and  self-repression  on  the  subject 
gave  to  his  conviction  a  weight  which  no 
words  could  have  produced.  And  on  Valen- 
tine each  day  as  it  passed  seemed  to  leave 
an  absolutely  perceptible  trace;  they  seemed 
to  be  literally  wearing  her  away,  she  grew 
so  white  and  so  slight.  In  manner  she 
was  always  composed  and  quiet,  but  there 
was  that  about  her  that  suggested  the 
presence  of  a  continual  strain — not  merely 
the  strain  of  the  hourly  anxiety  about  Gef- 
frey— ^but  of  something  beyond,  of  which 
she  did  not  speak.  To  her  stepfather's 
tenderness  she  responded  with  an  affection 
which  seemed  to  grow  with  every  hour  of 
their  common  anxiety.  They  lived,  as  it 
were,  a  mutual  life,  in  which  the  forthcom- 
ing report  from  the  sick-room  was  the  goal 
of  their  thoughts.  If  each  lived  another  and 
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a  separate  life  in  which  the  goal  lay  farther 
oSf  neither  ever  spoke  of  it 

And  at  last  that  far-off  goal  was  reached. 
Geoffrey  Gary  straggled  back  from  the  gates 
pf  death,  ana  recovered  consciousness. 

Perhaps  a  blanker  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment was  never  experienced  than  that 
which  obtained  at  Templecombe  when  it 
was  whispered  about  that  young  Mr.  Gary 
was  entirely  unable  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  affair  of  which  he  was  the  hero.  His 
evidence  began  and  end^d  in  the  statement 
that  he  had  been  walking  quickly  through 
the  park  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, when  he  had  heard  a  shot,  had  felt  a 
stfoging,  numbing  sensation  in  his  side,  and 
had  lost  consciousness.  He  had  seen  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

It  was  three  days  since  Geoffrey  had 
made  this  disappointing  declaration,  a  hot 
morning  in  the  first  week  of  August  It  was 
about  eleven o'clockand  Mark  Dorrisant  was 
alone  with  his  ward;  he  was  standing  by  his 
bed,  and  the  two  had  evidently  been  talking. 

The  face  at  which  he  was  looking  down 
was  like  the  ghost  of  the  Geoffrey  of  seven 
weeks  before.  There  was  not  a  trace  of 
colour  in  it,  all  the  boyish  outlines  were 
sharpened  and  emaciated,  and  the  curly, 
luziuJant  hair  was  cropped  close.  Only 
his  eyes  were  the  same,  honest  and  smiling. 
They  were^  rather  too  bright  now — the 
conversation  seemed  to  have  excited  him  a 
little — as  he  looked  up  at  Mark  Dorrisant, 
and  said,  in  a  weak  voice : 

'^  All  right,  then,  Pater;  what  you  do  is 
sure  to  be  right.  And  somehow  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  that  that  fellow  was  the  sort 
to  do  a  thing  like  this."  He  paused  a 
moment  and  then  added  reflectively :  ''  It 
was  rather  a  blackguardly  thing,  wasn't  it  f 
I  wonder  awfully  who  it  really  was  1 " 

Mark  Dorrisant  did  not  answer  instantly. 
He  put  out  one  of  his  hands  and  laid  it  on 
the  boy's  head. 

''I  wonder!"  he  said. 

There  was  a  shadowy  little  smile  about 
his  lips  as  he  spoke,  and  Geoffrey,  looking 
up  at  him,  exclaimed : 

"You're  awfully  sure  it  was  Gaunt, 
Pater.'* 

This  time  Mark  Dorrisant  did  not 
answer  him  at  all.  His  face  set  itself 
sternly. 

"  You're  tired,  my  boy,"  he  said ;  "  rest 
now  and  think  no  more  about  it"  He 
paused,  and  touched  the  boy's  forehead 
again  affectionately  as  he  added :  ^*  I  must 
go." 

Oa  this  August  morning,  after  nearly 


two  months  of  postponement  and  delay, 
the  charge  against  Kenneth  Gaunt  was 
to  come  before  the  magistrates  for  what 
was  tacitly  understood  to  be  a  final  hearing, 
and  the  excitement  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  at  fever  pitch.  As  Mark 
Dorrisant  came  downstairs  now  from 
Geoffrey's  room,  the  carriage  was  already 
waiting  for  him  and  for  Valentine,  sum- 
moned once  more  to  give  evidence  as  to 
the  threatening  words  used  to  her  by 
Kenneth  Gaunt  asainet  Geoffrey  Gary. 

"  Go  to  your  mistress,"  said  Dorrisant  to 
a  servant,  ''  and  ask  her,  if  she  is  ready,  if 
she  will  come  down  to  me  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

A  few  moments  later  Valentine  came 
down  the  stairs  with  her  hat  on,  and  went 
into  the  drawing-room*  She  was  very  pale 
and  quiet,  and  there  was  an  added  touch 
of  haughtiness  about  her,  as  though  she 
were  nerved  to  meet  some  sort  of  ordeal. 
She  smiled  at  Dorrisant,  and  as  be  held 
out  his  hand  she  put  hers  into  it^  and 
waited  for  him  to  speak. 

''  Valentine,"  he  said  gravely,  *<  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  before  we  start  I 
think  you  will  be  dad  to  hear  it  I  saw 
Mr.  Kenyon  yesterday,  as  you  know,  and 
we  came  to  a  decisiotl  which  I  have  just 
been  talking  over  with  Geoffrey.  The 
charge  against  Mr.  Gaunt  will  be  dis- 
missed to-day  on  the  plea  of  insufficient 
evidence." 

Valentine  started  slightly,  and  drew  her 
hand  away,  as  if  involuntarily. 

''Dismissed  1 "  she  said  quickly,  in  a  low 
voice.  ''Dismissed!  Then  will  he  be 
cleared  f " 

She  was  looking  down  at  the  handle  of 
the  sunshade  she  held,  and  therefore  she 
did  not  see  Mark  Dorrisant^s  look  at  her. 
But  she  noticed  that  there  was  a  pause, 
and  before  he  spoke  he  laid  one  hand  on 
hers,  as  a  sort  of  prelude. 

"  All  I  need  say,"  he  bagan  gently,  '*  is, 
that  though  the  evidence  against  Mr. 
Gaunt  is  heavy,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  prove  the  case  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  under  the  circumstances — as,  thank 
Heaven,  it  is  not  a  case  of  murder — I  have 
told  Mr.  Kenyon  that  we  shoidd  greatly 
prefer  not  to  prosecute." 

"Then  the  only  way  to  clear  him  would 
be  to  find  the  real  criminal  1 " 

"To  find  the  real  criminal,  yes!"  ab- 
sented Mark  Dorrisant  drily. 

Valentine's  colour  rose. 

"Pater!"  she  said  impulsively,  "you 
mea^  most  kindly,  I  know,  but  justice  is 
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better  than  kindnesB.  Don't  let  this  charge 
be  withdrawn.  They  aay  that  my  evidence 
weighs  heavily  againtt  Mr.  Gaunt,  and  I 
know  that  that  evidence  means  absolutely 
nothing  I  If  the  case  is  properly  tiird  the 
truth  must  come  out,  and  Mr.  Gaunt  will 
be  cleared.     Don't  let  injustice  be  done  1 " 

She  was  facing  him  bravelyi  with  un- 
shrinking eyes  looking  straight  into  his 
face.  It  was  for  justice,  she  was  sa}  ing  to 
herself.  Maik  Dorrisant  looked  at  her 
keenly  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  shade  of 
pain  settled  down  upon  his  face. 

"  Queen  VaV'he  said  gently^  "  I  am  sorry 
that  there  should  be  one  eubject  on  which 
we  think  differently.    It  is  time  to  start." 

By  the  evening  it  was  known  all  over 
Templecombe  that  the  charge  against  Ken- 
neth Gaunt  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
magistrate.  The  stain  against  his  name 
was  in  no  wise  eradicated ;  the  mystery  was 
in  no  wise  cleared  up.  As  far  as  Temple- 
combe and  the  countryside  went,  Kenneth 
Gaunt  was  a  disgraced  man. 

CHAPTER  XI.      THE  INJUSTICE. 

"  You'ee  coming  to  live  in  London,  too, 
Yal )  Ob,  how  jolly  1  Don't  make  it  miles 
away  from  Pater  and  me,  will  you ) " 

•*  You  are  a  silly  boy,  Geoff  1 " 

« I  don't  see  that !  Tell  me  why,  or  I'll 
throw  off  all  these  rugs  you've  put  on  me." 

**  And  prove  it  conclusively."  Valentine 
laughed.  She  was  sitting  on  the  end  of  a 
sofa  in  her  morniog-room,  on  which  sofa 
Geoffrey  Cary  was  lying.  The  room  was 
very  bright  and  sunny ;  about  all  the  inani- 
mate things  there  was  a  sort  of  a  reflex 
festivd  air,  which  curiously  enough  seemed 
to  emanate,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  thin, 
white-faced  figure  on  the  sofa.  This  was 
the  first  day  on  which  Geoffrey  Gary  had 
been  able  to  leave  his  room. 

Mrs.  Garryl  was  establifihed  in  a  large 
wicker  chair  near  the  window,  on  Geoffrey's 
right-hand  side.  She  seemed  always  to 
gravitate  towards  large  chahrs,  as  if  im- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  the  shelter  they  might 
possibly  afford  to  her,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, by  screening  her  from  the  world.  In 
her  hands  was  a  new  strip  of  the  lace  ihe 
was  always  working ;  she  looked  like  a  little 
automaton  which  had  never  altered  its  action 
since  the  long-ago  day  when  Valentine  had 
first  spoken  to  her  of  Mr.  Dorrisant.  JSTew 
people,  a  new  atmosphere,  startling  and 
terrible  incidents,  all  seemed  to  come  and 
go  aiound  that  placid,  weak  little  soul,  with- 
out approaching  it,  ^ 


On  Valentine's  lap  lay  a  book,  from 
which  she  had  been  reading  aloud  until  the 
dock  struck  twelve,  when  she  had  laid  it 
down,  and  declared  that  Geoffrey  was  to 
be  left  alone,  and  to  proceed  instantly  to 
take  an  hour's  sleep  before  luncheon.  But 
before  she  could  lise  to  put  the  first  part  of 
this  mandate  into  effect,  Geoffrey  had 
assailed  her  with  half-a-dozen  questions, 
to  which  he  required  instant  answers,  "^n > 

Of  these  she  had  supplied  several ;  and 
she  rose  now  quickly,  and  stood  over  Iifm 
in  a  menacing  attitude,  though  a  smile 
trembled  round  her  lips. 

"You're  very  silly,"  she  said,  "from 
every  point  of  view."  She  bent  down  and 
tucked  tbe  rugs  round  him  with  a  gentle 
force.  "  What  I  meant  was  this :  of  coarse 
I  don't  mean  to  be  separated  from  you  or 
Pater,  you  goose  1  And  now  I'm  going ; 
and  if  you  don't  do  as  I  wish  and- go  to 
sleep  this  moment,  you  can't  be  taken  to 
Ventnor  on  Thursday," 

Geoffrey  turned  an  imploring  face  to  the 
wicker  chair,  with  the  eiddent  intention  of 
appealing  to  its  occupant  But  Valentine 
was  too  quick  for  him. 

"No,"  she  said  promptly,  "Maxion  ia 
neither  going  to  sympatmse  with  you  nor 
to  stay  with  you.  Gome,  Marion,"  she 
added,  and  as  Mrs.  Garryl,  slowly  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  Valentine  was  going, 
emerged  from  her  chair,  Valentine,  with  a 
smiling  nod  to  Geoffrey,  remorselessly  left 
him  to  himself. 

Only  a  week  had  passed  since  the  day 
when  the  charge  against  Keimeth  Gaunt 
had  been  finally  dismissed.  But  very 
marked  effects  had  been  produced  ia  that 
time.  Geoffrey  himself  had  made  large 
strides  towards  recovery,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  his  convalescence  drew  on  en- 
gendered a  corresponding  rapidity  in  (he 
maturing  of  plans  for  the  future. 

In  ten  days  more  the  whole  party — 
Valentine^  Mr&  Garryl,  Mark  Dorrisant,  and 
Geoffrey — were  to  go  to  Ventnor,  for  the 
change  of  afar  ordered  for  the  latter ;  and 
Templecombe  was  to  be  shut  up  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Valentine  had  an- 
nounced a  determination  which  took  no 
one  by  snrpiise.  She  intended,  she  said, 
to  take  a  house  in  London,  and  spend  the 
winter  diere. 

Before  she  finally  settled  this,  another 
arrangement  was  entered  into,  not  without 
some  demur  on  Mark  Dorrisant's  part  It 
was,  in  her  eyes,  the  most  important  part 
of  Valentine's  plan,  that  he  and  Geoffrey 
Gary  should   I've  with  her   during    the 
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process  of  establishing  the  latter  in  London. 
Mark  Dorrisant  had  folly  intended,  he 
said,  to  take  for  himself  and  the  boy  a  set 
of  chambers ;  and  he  would  not  hear  of  any 
other  coarse  unless  Valentine  agreed  that 
the  establishment  she  wished  to  set  up 
should  be  a  joint  household  in  deed  as  well 
as  in  name.  Bat  when  Valentine  had  been 
brought  to  consent  to  this  stipulation,  he 
yielded  with  a  grace  only  enhanced  by  his 
previous  hesitation. 

The  change  in  Greoffreyi  the  stir  and 
exhilaration  consequent  on  the  anticipation 
of  other  changes  to  come,  cleared  away  all 
heaviness  of  oppression  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house,  and  brought  about  a  reaction 
of  cheerfulness.  In  ihe  village,  too,  the 
excitement  was  passing  away.  The  only 
definite  result  of  the  whole  affair  was  the 
fact  that  Kenneth  Gaunt  had  his  life  to 
begin  anew  with  a  millstone  round  his  neck, 
and  this  fact  was  entirely  undisturbing  to 
the  public  mind. 

Only  to  Valentine  the  reaction  seemed 
to  come  rather  forcedly,  and  to  ring  a 
little  falsely  when  it  came.  She  was  out- 
wardly sweet  and  bright  as  ever;  tender 
and  affectionate  with  both  Greoffrey  and 
her  stepfather.  But  her  eyes  were  too 
bright;  her  cheeks  were  too  pink;  her 
voice  always  too  excited. 

She  turned  to  Mrs.  Oarryl  now  as  she 
shut  the  door  of  Geoffrey's  room,  and  the 
laugh  died  from  her  face. 

<*  Gome  into  my  room,  Marion,"  she  said 
in  a  low,  imperious  tone,  so  strikingly  dis- 
similar to  the  gaiety  with  which  she  had 
spoken  in  the  same  breath  as  to  be  almost 
startling.  **  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  She 
led  the  way,  and  as  Mrp.  Carryl  followed 
her  into  her  room,  she  signed  to  her  to 
shut  the  door.  ''  Marion,"  she  began,  con- 
fronting the  little  woman,  with  something 
suggestive  of  defiance  in  her  spirited  pose, 
'  I  want  you  to  drive  to  the  Grange  with 
Mr.  Dorrisant  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Gaunt 
is  coming  to  see  me  on  business,  and  I — 
of  course  there  must  be  no  chance  of  their 
meeting.'' 

"Mr.  Gaunt,''  ejaculated  Mrs.  Oarryl 
blankly.     "  Oh,  Valentine " 

Valentine  struck  her  foot  impatiently  on 
the  ground. 

<* Marion,"  she  said,  "I  have  told  you 
already  that  I  consider  Mr.  Gaunt  has  been 
un  jusUy  treated.  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
believe  that  he  did  what  he  was  accused 
of  doing,  you  know  that  very  well." 

Mrs.  Oarryl  assented  with  deprecating 
haste,  and  added  feebly  : 


(<  Everybody  believes  he  did  it.  Mr. 
Dorrisant ** 

''I  know,"  interrupted  Valentine  quickly, 
and  a  heavy  shadow  passed  across  her  face. 
''We  need  not  talk  about  it,  Marion.  I 
would  not  hurt  my  stepfather  for  the 
world.    Don't  I  know  what  Geoffrey  is  to 

him,  and  how   he  must  feel "     She 

broke  off,  and  her  face  quivered;  but 
apparently  she  was  afraid  of  herself  and 
her  emotions,  for  she  took  refage  in  an 
access  of  imperiousness,  which  was  some- 
what at  variance  with  the  nervous  move-  > 
ments  of  her  fingers.  "So  you  see, 
Marion,"  she  said,  '*  though  I  think  it  only 
just  to  see  Mr.  Gaunt,  and  wind  up  the 
business  of  the  estate  with  him  in  person, 
I  do  not  wish  the  fact  to  be  forced  upon 
Mr.  Dorrisant" 

^'  No,  of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Oarryl 
meekly.  "It's  rather  awkward  for  you, 
isn't  it,  Valentine  1 " 

Valentine  did  not  answer.  She  turned 
away,  and  walking  slowly  to  the  window, 
stood  there  looking  out  in  silence.  Mrs, 
Oarryl  waited  timidly.  Then  finding  that 
Valentine  did  not  speak,  she  as  timidly 
withdrew.  At  last  Valentine  turned 
sharply. 

"  One  must  be  jast,"  she  said  under  her 
breath  in  a  strange,  defiant  tone.  <'  It  is 
the  injustice  that  is  so  horrible — that  I 
cannot  bear." 

Her  eyes  were  shining  and  gleaming, 
and  her  lips  trembled  a  little. 

They  were  trembling  again,  and  her 
eyes  looked  out  dark  and  dilated  fiK)m  a 
pale  face,  when,  on  a  summons  from  the 
footman  that  afternoon,  she  went  down- 
stairs to  the  library.  She  laid  her  hand  on 
the  lock  and  paused  for  a  moment  as  if 
involuntarily.  Her  breath  was  coming 
quickly.  Then,  setting  her  lips,  she  opened 
the  door. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Gaunt,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand 
with  grave  dignity.  But  as  the  figure  wait- 
ing for  her  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  the 
light  fell  full  upon  his  face,  her  lips  closed 
again  with  a  contraction  of  the  muscles 
which  Kenneth  saw  and  misinterpreted. 
He  did  not  know  how  nearly  a  horrified 
exclamation  had  broken  from  those  proudly 
curved  lips. 

Kenneth  Gaunt%  lodked  ten  years  older 
than  he  had  looked  when  they  had  last 
stood  face  to  face  in  that  room.  It  was 
not  only  that  he  was  thin  and  worn ;  it 
was  not  only  that  there  were  lines  about 
his  mouth  and  eyes.    All  the  fire,  all  the 
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eager  youth  and  enthaBiasm  seemed  to  have 
been,  for  the  time  at  least,  overwhelmed 
and  stamped  oat.  His  eyes  bad  lost  their 
spirit;  there  was  a  strange  expression  in 
them  in  which  bewilderment  and  wistfalness 
were  oddly  blended,  and  which  hardly  har- 
monised with  the  resolute  endurance  into 
which  tiie  rest  of  his  features  were  com- 
posed. To  Kenneth  the  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks  had  meant  much  more, 
even,  than  they  must  inevitably  have 
meant  for  any  man.  They  had  meant  a 
rough  awakening — a  realisation  of  sundry 
facts  about  himself  and  his  relations  with 
his  neighbours. 

With  a  hot  temper  and  a  high  spirit  on 
which  no  softening  infiaence  of  home  had 
ever  been  brought  to  bear,  Kenneth  Gkunt 
had  gone  through  life  so  far  in  a  rough- 
and-ready,  high-handed  fashion.  The 
world  had  been  a^  combination  of  play- 
ground and  battle-field  for  him  ever  since 
he  had  first  been  tumbled  into  it — a  jolly 
little  modierless  fellow  of  seven,  turned 
adrift  in  a  public  school  Like  many 
another  fiery,  impetuous  person,  his  faults 
wf  re  all  on  the  surface ;  all  the  harm  that 
was  in  him  came  out.  Bat  he  never 
realised  that  few  people  stop  to  consider 
what  lies  below  the  surface,  and  that  no 
amount  of  integrity  or  warm-heartedness 
can  wholly  counteract  the  e£fect  of  a  hot 
temper  and  a  tongue  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. He  had  been  vaguely  conscious 
of  his  impetuosity  and  self-assertiveness ; 
but  he  had  looked  upon  them  as  faults 
easily  condoned,  and  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  there  lurked  an  unconsrious  estimate 
of  himself  as  a  ''  good  sort  of  fellow."  To 
find  himself  seriously  accused  of  a  dastardly 
crime;  to  find  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  had  lived  for  four  years 
found  nothing  preposterous  and  incredible 
in  such  a  charge  in  connection  with  him, 
had  been  a  shock  to  him  under  which  the 
foundations  of  his  world  seemed  to  give 
way.  And  the  effect  upon  him  of  the  blow 
was  a  testimony  to  the  real  good  that  lay 
beneath  the  surface.  Instead  of  raging  at 
circumstances  and  people,  he  "  looked  at 
home,"  as  the  saying  goes,  sobered  and 
tamed.  Dariog  those  long  weeks  of  sus- 
pense as  he  went  about  in  bitter  loneliness, 
he  had  come  slowly  and  painfully  to  a 
clearer  and  a  humbler  perception  on  many 
points.  If,  at  the  end,  the  true  criminal 
had  been  discovered  and  his  innocence 
establifihed  beyond  a  doubt,  the  impress 
made  by  those  weeks  would  still  have  re- 
mained.     As   it   was,    social   shipwreck 


seemed  only  the  natural  result  of  the  tem- 
porary shipwreck  of  all  his  old  ideas. 

He  shook  hands  with  Valentine  now  very 
quietly;  waited  while  she  moved  on  to 
the  big  chair  at  the  writing-table,  and  then 
sat  down  opposite  her.  They  had  sat  so, 
often  and  often,  discussing  business  details ; 
they  had  thwarted  and  opposed  one  another, 
so,  over  and  over  again. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then 
Kenneth  unfolded  the  papers  he  bad 
brought  with  him  in  a  ffrave,  businesslike 
manner.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  there  was 
no  sound  in  the  library  but  the  sound  of 
their  rustlf*,  the  rise  and  fall  of  hfs  voice, 
and  her  brief  responses.  For  nearly  half 
an  hoar  they  sat  one  on  either  side  of  the 
table,  and  her  eyes  rested  on  her  dasped 
hands,  or  met  his  for  an  instant  as  he  looked 
up  at  her  to  be  sure  that  he  was  making 
himself  dear.  Valentine  grew  whiter  and 
whiter,  and  when  the  last  paper  was  pat 
aside  and  he  lifted  his  head  for  the  last 
time,  she  leant  back  in  her  chair,  and  a 
short  breath  parted  her  lips. 

Kenneth  glanced  at  her  quickly.  Hfs 
face  was  flashed,  and  his  hand  was  clenched 
as  though  it  might  have  trembled  bad  lie 
allowed  the  muscles  to  relax. 

'*  There  is  only  one  thing  more,"  he 
said,  "the  contracts,  estimates,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  cottages.  Here  they  are." 
He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  as  he 
spoke,  and  drew  out  an  envelope,  which  he 
handed  to  her.  ''You  will  see  I  have 
written  in  all  the  necessary  explanations. 
I" — ^he  paused,  and  added  in  a  lower 
voice:  "I  did  not  expect  to  have  a 
personal  interview  with  you  until  I  got 
your  note." 

"  There  was  no  reason  against  it,"  said 
Valentine,  her  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the 
blotting-pad  before  her.  ''  I  do  not  believe 
— what  has  been  said." 

"  I  can't  thank  you." 

The  words  were  low  and  broken,  and 
they  were  succeeded  by  a  moment's  pause. 

Valentine's  bands  were  clasped  tightly 
together.    At  last  she  said  : 

'*  You  are  going  away  to-morrow  I " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  heavily. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  are  going 
to  do?" 

He  lifted  his  bead  wearily  and  looked 
away. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  It  doesn't 
matter  much." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that"  The  words  came 
from  Valentine  against  her  will,  apparently, 
and  as  he  turned  to  her  as  if  surprfsad. 
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with  a  light  in  his  eyes,  she  went  on 
quickly :  "  Injoetlee  is  such  a  horrible 
thing ;  it  is  a  thing  I  cannot  bear.  And 
it  is  so  dreadful  to  think  of  a  man's  life 
being  spoilt  because  of  it  Some  day  the 
truth  will  come  out  It  must  Tm  sure 
it  must" 

He  smiled  fabtly,  and  the  light  died 
out  of  his  eyes. 

''  It  is  not  the  injustice,"  he  said  simply. 
"Not  altc^etiier,  at  least"*  There  was 
another  sUence,  broken  this  time  by 
Kenneth.  He  rose.  ''I  need  not  keep 
you  any  longer,"  he  said.  ''  Only — ^tiiere 
is  one  thin^.  I  want  to  apologise  for  all 
the  times  IVe  behaved  like  a  cad.  If,"  he 
hesitated,  and  then  continued  hurriedly, 
"  if  I  could  apologise  to  Mr.  I)orrisant  and 
Mr.  dary  I  would  do  so.  As  that  is  not 
possible,  I  apologise  to  you  for  my  con- 
duct to  them.  Why  you  should  believe  in 
me  after  all  that  nas  come  and  gone,  I 
don't  know.  It  only  shows — what  you  are." 

She  had  risen  quickly  as  he  spok9,  and 
now  she  pet  out  her  hand  impulsively  as 
if  to  stop  him.  He  accepted  the  gesture 
as  his  dismissal. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said  simply.  "I  am 
very  grateful  to  you  for  seeing  me." 

"  Good-bye,"  she  answered  coldly. 

He  dropped  her  hand  and  turned  away 
to  the  door;  opened  it,  his  face  set  and 
white,  and  closed  it  behind  him.  And 
then,  as  Valentine  had  done  only  a  little 
earlier,  he  paused  on  the  threshold.  He  let 
his  forehead  fall  on  his  clenched  hands,  and 
a  great  sob  shook  him  from  head  to  foot. 

"  It's  all  over,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"It's  all  over,  and  I  shall  never  see  her 
agab." 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  heavy  door 
Valentine,  her  arms  resting  on  the  table 
and  her  face  buried  in  them,  was  saying  to 
herself  over  and  over  agdn  : 

"It  is  the  injustice  I  It  is  the  in- 
justice 1 " 

CHAPTER  Xn.      "MY  OLD  FRIEND." 

It  was  a  frosty  December  morning,  and 
Botten  Eow  presented  a  very  cheery  spec- 
tacle. The  sun  was  shining ;  the  air  was 
crisp  and  fresh ;  and  a  sense  of  exhilaration 
seemed  to  be  all-pervading  among  riders 
and  horses  alika 

And  not  one  of  the  riders  was  enjoying 
hlms^  or  herself  more  thoroughly  and 
openly  than  Greo£frey  Gary  as  he  galloped 
along  at  Valentine's  side,  laughing  and 
talking  in  headlong,  inconsequent  boyish 


fashion,  catching  up  her  merry  answers 
and  retorting  on  them  again,  until  at  last 
she  reined  in  her  horse  to  a  walk,  and 
turned  with  a  laughing  appeal  to  Dorrisant 

"  WiU  you  kindly  forbid  Geoff,  Pater ! " 
she  said.  "I  will  not  have  him  flirting 
with  Miss  Lorraine  in  my  house  or  at  my 
party.  Geoffi  you  shall  just  go  to  bed  before 
the  party  begins  to-night  1 " 

There  was  a  flush  on  Valentine's  cheeks, 
brought  there  by  the  air  and  the  exercise  ; 
her  eyes  were  sparkling.  She  never  showed 
to  better  advantage  than  on  horseback,  and 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  more  than  one 
passer-by  turned  to  look  at  the  trio. 

Nearly  four  months  had  passed  since 
Templecombe  had  been  left  empty,  and  for 
two  of  those  four  months  Valentine  had 
been  established  in  a  house  in  Bruton  Street; 
and  with  her,  as  had  been  arranged,  were 
established  Mark  Djrrisant  and  Geoffrey 
Gary. 

Daring  these  two  months  "the  step- 
family,"  as  Geoffrey  called  it,  had  settled 
itself  down  in  the  pleasant  London  house, 
to  a  pleasant  London  life.  Mark  Dorrisant 
had  told  Valentine  that  it  was  part  of  his 
plan  for  Geoffrey  that  the  boy  should  see 
something  of  London  society.  It  was  a  bad 
time  of  year  for  the  purpose,  but  the  many 
people  who  had  known  Valentine's  aunt 
were  ready  to  welcome  Valentine;  and 
Valentine's  relations  or  friends  were  in- 
stantly welcomed  for  her  sake.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  both  Mark  Dorrisant  and 
Geoffrey  Gary  were  welcome  for  their  own 
sakes ;  and  the  presence  of  the  attractive 
trio  made  by  the  "  step-family "  became  a 
feature  of  every  gathering,  "  smart"  or  in- 
formal, that  enlivened  the  foggy  November 
days. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  Bruton 
Street  was  one  of  constant  gaiety  and 
high  spirits.  Geoffrey  enjoyed  life  with 
unflagging  zest  and  energy ;  Mark  Dorri- 
sant,. apparently  well  satisfied,  was  always 
ready  to  promote  pleasant  schemes.  As  to 
Valentine  herself,  she  was  the  queen  of  the 
house,  and  she  reigned  with  a  characteristic 
variableness.  She  turned  to  her  stepfather 
more  and  more,  with  that  generous  confi- 
dence which  is  only  possikde  to  such  a 
character.  She  played  with  and  tyrannised 
over  Geoffrey,  her  own  youth  exhilarated 
by  the  companionship  of  the  youth  at  which 
she  laughed  in  him.  The  shadow  of  the 
nearly  accomplished  #  tragedy  that  had 
darkened  their  life  at  Templecombe  faded 
away  in  this  new  atmosphere  as  completely 
as  if  it  had  never  existed. 
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PerliAps  an  added  ezcitement  was  given 
to  these  months  by  a  sense  that  the  life  they 
brought  was  only  preliminary.  Geoffrey's 
majority  was  to  come  abont  in  Febmary, 
and  there  was  a  tadt  understanding  that 
it  would  bring  with  it  some  as  yet  indefinite 
change.  Everything,  all  plans  and  arrange- 
ments, led  up  to  the  twelfth  of  February,  and 
tLere  stopped  short.  Geoffrey's  majority 
might  prove  the  threshold  of  a  state  of 
things  pleasanter  even  than  the  present, 
by  reason  of  greater  permanence;  but  it 
was  a  threshold,  and  at  present  the  door 
was  closed.  Geoffrey  himself  talked  little 
about  his  future  life ;  only  a  word  let  fall 
now  and  then  in  confidential  moments 
with  Valentine  showed  that  a  sense  of 
responsibOity  was  alive  and  growing  be- 
neath his  boyish  Ught-heartedness. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  her  gaiety  and 
brightness,  even  now  as  she  walked  her 
horae  between  Mark  Donisant  and  Geof- 
frey, there  was  something  about  Valentine's 
face  that  made  it  strangely  different  from 
the  face  of  the  girl  who  had  reigned  alone 
at  Templecombe  nine  months  before.  It 
was  difficult  to  say  what  the  change  was, 
or  where  it  lay.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  say  that  she  looked  older,  and  yet  that 
was  the  definition  to  which  the  difference 
most  readily  accommodated  itself.  Search- 
ing from  feature  to  feature,  the  change 
might  have  been  discovered  in  the  ejes. 
For  all  their  Ught  and  spaikle  there  was 
sometbiDg  in  their  depths  which  never 
altered ;  something  which  makes  the  diffe- 
rence between  a  woman's  eyes  and  a  child's. 
Mrs.  Garrjl  had  a  vague  conviction  that 
Valentine  bad  grown  strangely  uncertain, 
not  only  in  her  ways,  but  in  her  temper; 
and  that  she  was  surely  more  wilful  and 
imperious  than  she  bad  been  before. 

"Why  did  you  ask  Miss  Lorraine  1" 
said  Mark  Dorrisant,  with  a  smile.  <  ^Geoff's 
heart  is  not  a  mill-stone,  Queen  Val." 

She  echoed  his  langh  merrily,  and  then 
said: 

"  We'll  have  one  more  canter,  and  then 
I  must  go  ia  I  want  to  see  that  the 
flowers  are  all  right." 

"  You  want  to  go  and  gloat  over  that 
swell  frock  of  yours,"  retorted  Geoffrey, 
with  a  laugh,  as  he  touched  his  horse 
lightly  with  his  whip. 

The  party  in  question  was  a  large  dance 
which  Valentine  was  giving  that  same  night, 
the  prospect  of  which  had  greatly  excited 
Gkoflrey.  And  his  ezcitement  was  shared, 
though  in  different  faihion,  by  Valentine, 
She  had  given  no  entertainment  hitherto 


on  so  large  a  scale,  and  the  exhilaration  of 
her  manner  this  morning  was  due  to  some 
extent  to  her  anticipation  of  the  evening. 

The  Miss  Lorraine  mentioned  by  Valen- 
tine was  the  latest  idol  of  Geoffrey's  sos- 
ceptible  heart ;  a  woman,  or,  as  she  herself 
said,  ''a  girl"  of  about  thirty,  who  was 
very  pretty,  very  gushing,  very  popular, 
and  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  l^ss  Lorraine  for  more  seasons 
than  she  liked.  Valentine  was  just  going 
to  retaliate,  by  reopening  fire  on  the 
subject,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  an 
exclamation  from  Geoffrey. 

"By  Jovel"  he  exclaimed;  "there's 
that  fellow  again.  Look,  Pater ! "  he  con- 
tinued eagerly,  turning  in  his  saddle ;  '^  no, 
you  can't  see  him  now,  though;  he  is 
winking  this  way,  but  he's  behind  the 
trees.  A  great  tail  fellow,  with  a  great  red 
moustache,  staring  at  Val  like  one  o'clock. 
I  should  like  to  Imock  him  dowa" 

"A  poor  device,  Geoff!"  exclaimed 
Valentine  as  Mark  Dorrisant  turned  In  the 
direction  indicated,  and  shook  his  head. 
"  It's  very  naturid  that  you  should  want  to 
turn  the  conversation,  but  you  shouldn't 
do  it  so  obviously  1 " 

"  I  don't  1 "  maintained  Geoffrey  stoutly. 
"The  man  was  staring,  Val,  and  I  saw 
him  staring  before  I  As  to  l^ss  Lorraine, 
I  shall  dance  every  dance  with  her  to-night 
except  those  we  sit  out — come  now !" 

He  laughed,  a  boy's  jolly  laugh;  and 
Valentine  laughed  back  as  she  responded : 

"  You  can't,  sir  1  You  will  be  a  gentle- 
man of  the  house,  and  you'll  have  to  dance 
with  everybody.     It  will  be  your  duty." 

"I  say ! "  ejaculated  Geoffrey  saucily. 
"  And  we  counted  up  fifty  girls  at  least 
coming ! " 

They  were  in  the  road  by  this  time,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  them  to  their 
own  door.         *i 

"I'm  not  coming  in  now.  Queen  Val," 
said  Mark  Dorrisant,  as  he  dismounted 
her.  "  But  I  shall  be  in  to  lunch.  I'm 
going  to  see  about  that  bouquet  among 
other  things,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 

She  smiled  back  at  him  with  a  word  or 
two  of  pretty  thanks,  and  then  went  up 
the  steps  followed  by  Geoffrey.  Dorrisant 
watched  them  into  the  house,  and  then, 
as  the  door  closed  upon  them,  he  turned 
away  and  began  to  retrace  his  steps  down 
the  street,  A  curious  change  came  over 
him  as  he  did  so,  a  change  under  which 
even  his  singularly  fine  eyes  seemed  to 
become  less  beautiful  Bis  whole  face 
seemed  absolutely  to  harden  physically,  a» 
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though  every  mascle  was  slightly  contracted 
in  the  dose  thought  in  wUch  he  had  be- 
come intentb  He  was  so  absorbed  that  he 
did  not  notice  a  man  who  was  standing  at 
the  comer  of  the  street  watching  his  ap* 
preachy  and  evidently  waiting  for  him ;  a 
strongly-bailt  man  with  a  r^  moaatache, 
who  had  got  out  of  a  hansom  there  as  the 
riders  dismounted.  Mark  Dorrisant  came 
up  to  the  corner  and  stood  for  a  moment 
waiting  to  cross,  still  with  that  hard,  pre- 
occupied face.  He  was  jast  moving  on, 
hardly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  man 
who  was  absolutely  by  his  side,  when  the 
latter  laid  a  hand  suddenly  on  his  shoulder. 

'<  Well  met,  Mark,  old  boy,"  he  said. 

With  a  start  as  violent  as  thoagh  a 
pistol  had  been  fired  at  his  very  ear, 
Mark  Dorrisant  turned  and  confronted  the 
speaker,  and  then  grew  suddenly  still  from 
head  to  foot,  staring  into  the  florid  face 
before  him,  his  own  Cace  colourless  and 
rigid. 

Lunch-time  came  andyalentine,Gdo£frey, 
and  Mrs.  Cjurryl  alone  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  dining-room ;  the  two  former 
to  comment  to  one  another  with  some  sur- 
prise on  Mark  Dorrisant's  nonappearance. 

"He  will  be  in  directly,  no  doubt," 
said  Valentine,  as  she  sat  down.  Bat  the 
minutes  passed  by,  lunch  was  finished,  and 
still  the  place  at  the  foot  of  the  table  was 
unoccupied.  lo  was  nearly  four  o'clock, 
and  Valentine  was  sitting  alone  in  her 
morning-room  writing  notes  when  Dorri- 
sant came  in  quickly. 

"My  dear  Valentine,''  he  ezdaimed, 
"  I  have  come  to  beg  your  pardon.  You 
didn't  wait  lunch,  of  course  f "  .^r. 

Valentine  had  turned  to  him  with  a 
smile,  and  as  she  answered  him  brightly 
he  threw  himseU  into  a  chair  near  her 
table.  His  manner  was  even  more  disen- 
gaged, his  tone  more  careless  and  pleasant 
tham  usual. 

"My  ex'suse  is  a  good  one,  at  any  rate," 
he  said ;  <'  I  met  an  old  friend." 

"  Yes ) "  said  Valentine  interestedly. 

'*What  a  little  world  it  is  after  aU, 
Qieen  Val!  I  lost  sight  of  this  fellow 
about  five  years  ago;  I've  tried  to  get 
news  of  him  again  and  again,  and  then  we 
met  suddenly  in  the  street." 
^  His  tone  was  full  of  pleasure  and  ex- 
citement— ^almost  emotion;  and  Valentine 
responded  with  quick  sympathy : 

'^  He  was  a  great  friend  of  youra,  then  I 
How  delightful  I    I  am  so  glad,  P<iter !  " 

He  let  his  eyes  rest  on  her  face  for  a 
ttiomentb 


"That's  like  you,  Qieen  Val,"  he  said 
gently.  "  Yes,"  he  went  on,  half  dreamily ; 
"  yes,  he  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  dear 
old  Scudamore.  It  was  an  immense 
pleasure  to  see  him  again." 

''I'm  so  glad!"  exclaimei  Valentine 
again.  "When  u  he  coming  to  see  you 
here !  We  must  aak  him  to  dinner.  I  shall 
so  like  to  know  ond  of  your  old  friends." 

Mark  Djrrisant  smiled. 

"  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  care  about  him, 
Qaeen  Val,"  he  said.  "He  is  the  best 
fellow  that  ever  lived,  but  I  don't  know 
that  he  can  be  called  exactly  polished. 
He's  very  anxious  to  be  introduced  to  you, 
but — ^no ;  on  the  whole  I  think  not." 

He  spoke  as  though  the  question  were 
not  of  much  importance,  and  Valentine, 
her  interest  quickened  by  opposition, 
exclaimed  with  laughing  imperiousn^ss : 

"  Oh,  but  I  think  yes,  Pa'^er  1  D jn't 
you  think  I  can  appreciite  anything  but 
polish !    Of  course  I  shall  like  him." 

"  He  saw  you  in  the  Park  this  morn- 
ing," went  on  Dorrisant,  "  and  as  I  said 
before,  he  is  very  anxious  to  be  intro- 
duced." He  looked  at  Valentine  with  a 
smile,  and  a  little  flash  came  into  her  cheeks 
as  she  drew  up  her  head  with  a  gesture  that 
was  indescribably  charming.  "  I'm  afraid 
he  conducted  himself  in  his  usual  rough- 
and-ready  fashion,"  Djrrisant  added  with 
a  light  laugh.  "  I  gather  that  he  is  the 
man  whom  Geoff  wished  to  knock  down 
for  staring  at  yon." 

His  tone  and  manner  transformed  the 
episode  from  the  insult  which  Geoffrey 
had  made  of  it  into  a  rather  touching  tribute 
of  irrepressible  admiration,  and  Valentine's 
laugh  was  by  no  means  ill-pleased. 

"Geoff  won't  knock  him  djwn  here,  I 
dare  say,"  she  said.  "Pater,  I  simply 
insist  on  his  being  introduced  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  send  him 
an  invitation  for  to-night?"  suggested 
Dorrisant,  laughing. 

"Of  course  I  should!"  exclaimed 
Valentine.  "What  a  capital  thought! 
No,  Pater" — as  Dorrisant  began  to  pro- 
test— "  no,  it's  no  use.  I  shiul  write  the 
card  this  moment,  and  you  must  send  it" 

It  was  t^e  queen  of  tha  house  at  her 
most  imperious,  and  Djrrisant  shrugged  his 
shoulders  in  useless  expostulation  as  she 
turned  to  her  writing-table.  When  he  left 
Valentine  a  moment  or  two  later  the  card 
of  invitation  addressed  to  Robert  Sjuda- 
more,  Esq.,  was  in  his  hand,  and  his  first 
action  was  to  despatch  it  to  its  destination 
by  a  special  messenger. 
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At  eleven  o'clock  ttiat  night  the  prettj 
house  looked  its  very  prettiest;  and  moving 
through  the  rooms,  amid  all  the  coloar, 
light,  and  music,  was  a  crowd  of  well-dressed 
men  and  women,  talking,  dancing,  coming 
and  going,  all  at  once,  it  seemed. 

Just  indde  the  drawing-room  door  stood 
Valentine,  receiving  her  guests,  gracious 
and  graceful,  dressed  in  a  wonderful  white 
silk  nock  and  carrying  a  beautiful  bouquet 
her  stepfather  had  given  her  two  hours 
before.  Mark  Dorrisant  stood  beside  her, 
and  more  than  once  she  said  to  him 
with  laughing  defiance  in  her  pretty  eyes : 
*'  Where  is  Mr.  Scudamore ! " 

The  rooms  were  nearly  full  when  she 
heard  her  name  pronounced,  and  turning 
quickly,  found  Dorrisant  standing  before 
her  with  a  big,  red-moustached  man  by  his 
side. 

*' Valentine,"  said  Maik  Dorrisant, 
"may  I  introduce  my  old  friend  Scuda- 
more t'' 

CHAPTER    XIII.       MR     DOBRISANT     FINDS 
MRS.    CARRYL    ALONE. 

**GooD  night,  Mr.  Scudamore.  You 
must  let  us  see  as  much  as  possible  of  you, 
as  you  are  in  London  for  such  an  un- 
certain time.  Will  you  come  and  dine 
with  us  quietly  on  Friday ! " 

It  was  Valentine  who  spoke,  and  she 
stood  beside  a  dismantled  supper-table 
among  the  last  lingerers  who  had  stayed  for 
a  merry  little  supper  with  the  house  party. 
Of  these  lingerers,  Mr.  Scudamore  had 
made  one  on  Valentine's  own  invitation. 
After  her  first  reception  of  her  stepfather's 
friend,  she  had  had  very  little  opportunity 
of  talking  to  him,  and  on  his  presentins 
himself  to  her  to  say  good-night,  she  had 
asked  him  very  prettily  to  stay  that  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  makine  his 
acquaintance.  He  had  sat  by  her  side  at 
supper,  but  though  such  an  occasion,  with 
the  curious  sense  of  freedom  it  produces, 
is  eminently  calculated  to  create  a  rapid 
friendliness,  it  is  not  conducive  to  keen- 
ness of  critical  perception,  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  Valentine's  im- 
pressions of  Mr.  Scudamore  at  the  end 
were  much  more  definite  than  they  had 
been  at  the  beginning.  The  party  had 
been  an  unqualified  success.  Four  or  five 
hours  of  triumph  is  an  intoxicating  thing, 
and  Valentine  had  given  herself  up  to  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  with  an  aban- 
donment which  was  a  new  characteristic 
of  hers.    Bhe  held  out  her  hand  with  a 


charming  smile  as  she  spoke,   and  Mr. 
Scudamore  answered : 

"I  shoidd  rather  think  I  would  1  Many 
thanks.  Miss  Olhitoa  By  Jove,  my  old 
friend  Dorrisant  is  in  luck." 

It  was  by  no  means  the  reply  that 
conventional  good  breeding  demanded. 
It  was  characterised,  as  was  the  speaker's 
entire  personality,  by  an  excess  of  colour. 
Mr.  Scudamore  was  a  fair,  florid  man, 
with  rather  coarse  features,  grey  eyes, 
and  a  burly  figure;  his  voice  was  loud 
and  a  little  rough ;  his  phrases,  as  Valentine 
had  thought  once  or  twice  with  a  smila 
at  her  stepfather's  words  as  to  his  friend's 
want  of  polish,  were  distinctly  vigorous; 
his  clothes  fitted  him  ill,  and  he  wore  too 
much  jewellery.  But  there  was  a  ring  of 
unmistakeable  earnest  in  his  voice  as  he 
spoke  his  singularly  chosen  words,  and  the 
tone  alone  impressed  itself  on  Valentine. 

When  an  event  which  has  created  a  good 
deal  of  preliminary  excitement,  becomes  an 
accomplished  f  act^  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  blank 
which  the  mind  seeks  instinctively  to  &1. 
Such  a  blank  made  itself  felt  in  the  house 
in  Bruton  Street,  the  dance  behg  over ;  and 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  Scudimiore  upon 
the  scene  seemed  to  have  been  especially 
preordained  to  fill  it.  A  new  interest  was 
wanted,  and  Mr.  Scudamore,  all  the  more 
by  reason  of  what  Mark  Dorrisant  called, 
with  a  smile,  his  '' eccentricities,"  was 
installed  in  tiie  vacant  place  so  suddenly 
that  he  was  a  feature  in  the  life  of  Valen- 
tine's house  before  a  week  had  elapsed 
from  his  first  visit  there. 

His  old  friend's  stay  in  London  would 
probably  be  a  short  one,  Mark  Dorrisant 
had  told  Valentine,  and  this  was  of  course 
a  reason  for  concentrating  any  attentions 
that  were  to  be  paid  to  him.  It  idso  threw 
the  embellishing  veil  of  transitoriness  over 
intercourse  with  liim.  He  had,  on  the  same 
authority,  few  friends  in  London ;  and  so 
it  came  about  that  hardly  a  day  passed  un- 
marked by  an  appointment  that  either 
brought  him  to  Bruton  Street,  or  brought 
Valentine  and  her  escort  to  some  more 
neutral  meeting-place. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  in- 
fluence on  subsequent  perceptiveness  of  the 
mental  attitude  in  which  a  new  acquaint- 
ance is  originally  approached.  Vslentine'a 
original  attitude  towards  her  stepfather^s 
firiend  had  not  only  been  one  of  prejudice 
in  his  favour ;  it  had  presupposed  certabt 
superficial  differences  between  him  and  her 
ordinary  acquafaitances,  and  had  ascribed 
to  him  deep-rooted  and  less  obvious  ex- 
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cellendes.  That  first  conversation  with 
Mark  Dorrisant  on  the  subject  of  his  friend 
had  created  in  her  mind,  on  sufficiently 
slight  foundation* an  idea  of  Mr.  Scudamore 
to  which  she  adapted  all  her  subseqaent 
impressions.  Blemishes  which  would  have 
utterly  condemned  any  man  introduced 
to  her  under  ordinary  circumstances — 
blemishes  which  for  the  stately,  delicate 
**  Qaeen  Val  **  were  as  unpardonable  crimes 
— were  unconsciously  condoned  by  her  in 
Scudamore  with  one  of  those  complete  re- 
laxations of  all  standards  in  favour  of  an 
individual  which  can  never  be  exhibited 
except  by  the  daintily  autocratic  in 
manners  or  morals,  and  which  are  propor- 
tionately perplexing. 

It  was,  perhaps,  another  illustration  of 
the  law  of  firat  impressions  that  Geoffrey 
did  not  take  to  Mr.  Scudamore.  Geoffrey's 
first  impression  of  that  gendeman  had  been 
received  before  any  knowledge  of  his 
relation  with  his  guardian  had  been  present 
in  his  mind  to  colour  that  impression ;  he 
had  recognised  him  instantly  as  the  man  he 
had  noticed  in  the  Park  "staring  at  Val/' 
as  he  put  it,  and  the  effect  that  stare  haid 
produced  on  him  was  not  to  be  obliterated. 
He  never  alladed  to  the  subject  again,  and 
never  gave  expression  to  his  sentiments 
towards  his  guardian's  friend;  he  only 
dropped  into  the  background  when  Scuda- 
more was  of  the  party,  and  became  un- 
usually quiet. 

Tdrae  weeks  passed  by,  and  twice  Valen- 
tine had  '^  honoured  him,"  to  use  Scuda- 
more's  own  phrase,  by  becoming  his 
guest  with  Mns.  Carry],  Mark  Dorrisant, 
and  Geoffrey  at  dinner  at  one  of  the  big 
restaurants,  and  at  a  theatre  afterwards; 
and  on  each  occasion  she  had  found  on  her 
« plate  a  bouquet  which  was  a  miracle  of 
coBtlineds  and  beauty. 

"Oaa  can't  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  Miss  Clinton,  eh)"  he  would  say 
when,  as  often  happened,  he  appeared  at 
the  house  in  Bruton  Street  laden  with 
flowers.  And  Valentine  would  accept  his 
offering  graciously ;  taking  the  rather  too 
obvious  homage  of  her  stepfather's  old 
friend  as  a  pleasant  matter  of  course,  and 
treating  him  with  a  charming  mixture  of 
patronage  and  kindliness. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  weeka  there 
came  the  New  Year,  and  with  the  New 
Year  there  came  to  Valentine,  "  with  Robert 
Scudamore's  best  wishes,"  a  magnificent 
diamond  bracelet  Whether  it  was  the 
present  in  itseK,  whether  it  was  anything 
Scudamore  said  to  her  when  she  returned 


it  to  him  with  a  proud  little  speech  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  her  accepting  it,  or 
whether  it  was  simply  a  dawning  rewsation 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Scudamore  by  no 
means  considered  her  merely  as  his  old 
friend's  stepdaughter,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  from  that  time  her  manner  to 
him  changed.  It  became  uncertain  and 
capricious. 

Scudamore  had  begun  to  let  f^iU  hints 
that  he  thought  of  settling  in  London  <*  for 
the  present,"  and  one  morning,  during  the 
morning  ride  in  which  he  invariably  joined, 
some  words  of  his  to  this  effect,  spoken 
with  a  good  deal  of  intention  to  Valentine, 
resulted  in  a  pronounced  access  of  haughty 
contradiction  on  her  part.  It  was  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  Dorrisant, 
coming  into  the  drawing-room  at  three 
o'clock,  found  Mrs.^Carryl  there  alone. 

He  smiled  pleasantly,  and  spoke  casually 
about  the  weather,  as  he  stroUed  up  to  the 
fire.  She  answered  him  with  shy  eagerness, 
lifting  a  pair  of  admiring  eyes  to  his  face. 
From  the  first,  Mark  Dorrisant  had  treated 
his  stepdaughter's  companion  with  a  kindly 
deference  which  never  failed,  and  which  was 
as  absolutely  consistent  with  itself  as  it 
was  inconsistent  with  its  object  To  Mrs. 
Carry],  in  consequence,  he  was  the  moat  per- 
fect being  the  w<Nrld  contained. 

"Where  is  Valentine!"  he  said  idly,  when 
they  had  chatted  together  for  a  few  minutes. 

**I  don't  quite  l^ow,"  said  Mra.  Carrvl 
nervously.  "  I've  not  seen  her  since  luacn. 
She — I'm  afraid  she  was  rather  annoyed 
about  something." 

Valentine's  demeanour  had  left  no  doubt 
on  that  score,  and  Mark  Dorrisant  smiled 
slightly  at  Mrs.  Carry I's  words.  Mrs.  Car r/l, 
vaguely  conscious  of  encouragement,  went 
on  with  timid  venturesomeness  : 

"Mr.  Sjudamore  did  not  come  back 
with  you  to-day  I " 

"  No,"  answered  Dorrisant,  with  another 
smile.  "  Poor  old  Scudamore,  he  had  had 
rather  a  bad  time." 

Mrs.  Carryl  glanced  up  at  him  with  a 
look  of  tentative  comprehension  on  her  face; 
but  she  did  not  speak.  She  had  always  a 
guilty  feeling  in  discussing  Valentine. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  ttie  smile 
died  on  Mark  Dorrisant's  lips,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  gravity  settled  on  his  face. 

"Things  are  not  goiDg  well,"  he  said 
thoughtfully.  "Between  Valentine  and 
poor  Scudamoxe,  I  mean,  oi  course.  I 
hoped  they  would  have  settled  matters  by 
this  time." 

He  spoke  as  though  the  relations  between 
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YtJcntine  and  Mr.  Scadamore  were  a  recog- 
nised fact,  and  Mrs.  Carryl  let  her  work  fall 
in  her  lap  as  she  lifted  a  startled  face  to  his. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  subject  had  been 
put  into  words,  and  her  own  hazy  percep- 
tions, which  had  only  b^n  to  dawn  in  the 
coarse  of  the  last  two  or  three  days,  had 
byno  means  reached  that  stage  of  develope- 
ment  assumed  by  Mark  Dorrisant's  speech. 
He  paused  as  though  to  give  her  time  to 
take  in  his  words,  and  then  continued 
seriously  and  confidentially : 

'*  I  was  immensely  surprised  at  first,  I 
need  not  tell  you.  On  the  surface  it  did 
not  seem  at  all  likely  that  Scudamore  would 
attract  a  gfrl  like  Valentine,  or,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  that  she  was  at  idl  the  kind  of  girl 
to  attract  him.  I  don't  think  that  anything 
has  ever  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
see  how  it  was  with  both  of  them." 

"  With  both  of  them)  "  murmured  Mrs. 
Carryl  vaguely.  *'  Then  you  really  think 
that  Valentine " 

*'I  don't  think  she  has  left  us  much 
room  for  doubt,"  returned  Mark  Dorrisant, 
with  another  smile.  *<  She  has  given  him 
every  encouragement,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  insult  her  by  thinking  that  she  would 
have  done  so  unless  she— liked  him." 

*^  Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Carryl  feebly, 
for  the  first  time  recognisiog  Valentine's  con- 
duct of  the  past  weeks  as  encouragement, 
and  wondering  helplessly  why  she  had  not 
thought  of  it  in  that  light  before. 

"  No,"  continued  Mark  Dorrisant  deci- 
dedly, "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she 
likes  him ;  there  is  every  reason  for  it,"  he 
added,  "for  Scudamore's  is  a  thoroughly 
sterling  character.  Bat  that  only  makes 
ber  present  capriciousness  the  more  difficult 
to  explain."  He  paused  again,  staring 
thoughtfully  down  at  the  rug.  Then  he 
said  very  slowly :  "  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you, 
Mrs  Carryl,  that  Valentine  had  some  sort 
of  girlish  affection  for  that  agent  of  hers^ 
Kenneth  Gaunt ) " 

"Mr.  Gaunt!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Carryl, 
in  profound  astonishment.  "Ob,  surely 
not !  Ob,  no,  really  1  Why,  they  quarrelled 
dreadfully." 

"It  sometimes  happens/'  said  Mark 
Dorrisant,  in  the  same  slow,  significant 
manner,  '^  that  a  girl  like  our  dear  Qaeen 
Val,accustomed  to  homageandsubservience, 
is  attracted  by  sheer  force  of  novelty  to  a 
man  who,  as  you  put  it,  quarrels  with  her. 
I  djn't  suggest  for  a  moment  that  he  ever 
thought  of  her.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
good  reason  to  know  that  he  entertained  a 
violent  dislike  for  her ;  but  I  am  convinced 


that  she  created  in  herself  a  romantic  attach- 
ment for  him.  I  became  aware  of  it  when 
— well,  at  a  time  I  do  not  care  to  talk  about. " 

"Dear  me!"  ejaculafibd  Mrs.  Carryl 
helplessly.    "  Oh,  dear  me  1 " 

"Kow,  Valentine  is  exceptionally  con- 
stant," pursued  Dorrisant,  "  and  I  person- 
ally have  no  doubt  that  it  is  loyalty  to 
thCs  imaginary  feeling  on  her  part  that 
is  urging  her  to  inflict  so  much  pain  on 
poor  Scudamore — and  on  hersel£  It  is 
most  unfortunate !  I  should  have  thought 
she  would  have  had  too  much  pride " 

He  broke  off  and  walked  to  the  window, 
followed  by  Mrs.  Carry I's  bewildered  eyes. 
She  was  far  too  confused  for  speech. 
Mark  Dorrisant  said  no  more.  He  stood 
there  looking  out  of  window,  holding  Mrs. 
Carry  I's  thoughts  to  the  subject — even  had 
they  been  inclined  to  stray,  which  they 
were  not — by  his  apparent  absorption  in 
it 

At  last,  after  a  long  silence,  he  turned 
abruptly  back  towards  the  fire,  as  the  door 
opened  and  Valentine  came  into  the  loom. 
She  was  looking  very  disdainful,  very 
imperious,  and  rather  pale. 

Mark  Dorrisant  was  going  out,  he  aald, 
and  after  a  minute  or  two  he  went  away, 
leaving  the  two  women  alone  together. 

His  departure  was  followed  by  a  silence. 
Mrs.  Carryl  had  taken  up  her  work  on 
Valentine's  entrance  with  a  guilty  start, 
and  was  putting  uncertain  stitches  into  it^ 
her  whole  appearance  conveying  an  im- 
pression of  startled  preoccupation.  Valen- 
tine wandered  restlessly  about  the  room. 
At  last  the  latter  sat  down  in  a  low  chair. 

"  It's  a  hateful  afternoon,  Marion ! " 
she  exdafaned  irritably. 

Instead  of  answering  her,  evidently 
hardly  hearing  her,  Mrs.  Carryl  lifted  her 
weak  little  face  for  a  moment,  with  an 
unusual  excitement  on  it,  and  said : 

"  Don't  you  think  that  Mr.  Scudamore 
is  much  nicer  than  Mr.  Gjkuntl  *' 

Valentine  had  been  leaning  carelessly 
back  in  her  chair.  As  the  last  word  came 
from  Mrs.  Carryl's  lips,  the  half-smile  with 
which  she  had  listened  died  on  her  lips, 
and  her  hand  clenched  itself  round  the  arm 
of  her  chafar.  There  was  a  moment's  dead 
silence,  and  Mrs.  Carryl  looked  frightened. 
Then  Valentine  moved,  stretched  out  her 
hand  deliberately  for  a  fire-screen,  and  said 
carelessly : 

"What  a  very  extraordinary  question, 
Marion  1 "    Her  voice  was  a  little  hurd. 

Mrs.  Carryl's  alarm  subsided  sUehtly. 
Not  having  been  justified  by  resulta  it 
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proved  absolataly  stimalatiDg,  and  left  a 
Bensational  desire  to  experience  the  feeling 
of  crisis  again.  With  great  daring  she  began 
again,  ignoring  Valentine's  comment. 

«Yoa  haven'6  taken  a  dislike  to  Mr. 
Scndamore,  have  you ) "  she  said  tentatively. 

Valentine  turned  the  fire-screen  in  her 
hand,  and  the  faintest  touch  of  colour  came 
into  her  face. 

"  Why  should  I  take  a  dislike  to  himi  " 
she  said.  Her  indifference  was  rather 
excessive 

"Tliat's  just  itl"  said  Mrs.  Carryl, 
preparing  with  timid  excitement  to  venture 
further.  "He  isn't  the  sort  of  man  one 
could  get  to  dislike  when  once  one  knows 
himi  is  he  t  He — he  has  such  a  sterling 
character,  hasn't  he)  But  you  haven'c 
seemed  to  like  him  so  much  lately." 

"  I  think  we  won't  discuss  Mr.  Scuda- 
more,  please,  Marion  1 " 

At  any  other  time  the  coldly  spoken 
wcmls  would  have  reduced  Mrs.  Carryl  to 
abject  silence,  and  possibly  to  tears.  Bat 
this  afternoon,  between  the  mental  thrill 
of  the  new  idea  presented  to  her  by  Mark 
Doirlsant,  and  her  own  sense  of  unparal- 
leled  daring  in  having  opened  the  subject 
with  Valentine  at  all,  she  was  absolutely 
impervious  to  them. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  poor  man," 
she  went  on,  with  an  uneven  kind  of 
courage  in  her  voice.  "  You  did  encourage 
him  at  first,  didn't  you " 

She  was  interrupted.    With  a  cry  of 

indignation  and   astonishment  Valentine 

started  to  her  feet,  and   stood   looking 

'down   on    her,    her   eyes    flashing,    her 

hand  clenched  fiercely  round  the  screen. 

<(  Encourage  him  1 "  she  cried.  '*  Marion, 
how  dare  you  1 " 

Like  many  another  timid  person  spurred 
on  to  a  fictitious  daring,  Mrs.  Carryl  had 
lost  all  sense  of  proportion,  and  had  said 
a  really  audacious  thing  almost  without 
being  aware  of  it.  Frightened  oot  of  her 
wits  now  by  the  storm  she  had  raised,  but 
Btill  too  far  carried  out  of  her  ordinary 
self  for  her  ordinary  submission,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  defend  herself  wildly  and  inco- 
herently. 

<<  I  can't  help  it  1 "  she  cried.  *<  You  did 
encourage  him,  Valentine — every  one  will 
tell  you  you  did.  It  isn't  my  fault.  And 
it  you  are  drawing  ofif  now  because  of  Mr. 
Gaunt,  that  isn'c  my  fault  either.  Only  I 
think  it's  a  dreadful  pity  when  he's  such  a 
nice  man — and  Mr.  Gaunt  was  horrid,  and 
besides,  he  never  cared  for  you  at  all,  and 
Mr,  Scudamore " 


Valentine  had  listened  to  her  words  so 
far  with  an  astounded  expression.  She 
felt  much  as  though  a  very  tame  canary 
had  suddenly  flpwn  in  her  face.  But 
when  Mrs.  C^irryl  came  to  her  words  about 
Kenneth  Gaunt  that  expression  changed 
suddenly  into  another,  indefinable  in  the 
multiplicity  of  emotions  it  suggested,  ex- 
cept for  the  outraged  pride  with  which 
her  eyes  were  filled,  and  which  grew  in 
them  until  she  suddenly  stretched  out  her 
hand,  and  laid  it  on  Mrs.  Carry I's  with  a 
touch  that  reduced  that  foolhardy  little 
woman  to  quivering  sobs  and  tears. 

*'Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Valentine, 
''that  you  think  I  ever  thought  twice 
about  Mr.  Gaunt  9 " 

'Oh,  I  am  very  sorry,  Valentine  1"  sobbed 
Mrs.  Carryl ;  her  fictitious  courage  all  gone, 
her  native  timidity  returned  with  a  violent 
reaction  to  make  of  her  an  abject  heap  of 
misery.  *'  I  didn't  mean  to  vex  you,  indeed 
I  didn't" 

"  Da  you  think  it ! " 

|(  Why,  there  must  be  some  reason  for 
the  way  you  treat  Mr.  Scudamore,  and  if 
you  cared  for  Mr.  Gaunt " 

''  I  didn'fi  care  for  Mr.  Gaunt  1  I  never 
thought  of  him.  I  cared  for  justice,  that 
was  aU." 

Sharp  and  ringing  the  denial  had  come, 
with  a  defiance  in  it  far  fiercer  than  was 
needed  to  subdue  Mr&  CarryL  It  was 
succeeded  by  a  pause,  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  Mrs.  Carryl's  feeble  sobs,  and  then 
Valentine  said  in  a  quick,  excited  voice : 

''Does  any  one  else  think  this)  My 
stepfather  T' 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Mrs.  Carryl  tearfully. 
"  Oh,  don't  be  vexed,  Valentine  1  What 
else  could  any  one  think  1" 

The  handle  of  the  fire-screen  snapped 
suddenly  in  Valentine's  fingers.  She  threw 
the  pieces  fiercely  from  her,  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room  with  im- 
petuous steps,  her  face  alight  and  working 
with  excitement. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Valentine  1 "  wept  Mrs. 
CarryL 

At  that  most  inopportune  moment  the. 
door  opened  with  no  warning  sound  of 
footsteps  on  the  softly  carpet^  landing 
outside,  and  the  footman  announced : 

'^  Mr.  Scudamore ! " 

And  Mr.  Scudamore  followed  his  name 
so  promptly,  that  Mrs.  Carryl  had  barely 
time  to  flee  by  the  door  at  the  other  end 
of  the  double  drawing-room  before  his 
burly  presence  was  in  the  room. 

At  the  first  sound  of   the  footman's 
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annooncement  Valentine  stopped  abruptly 
in  her  walk,  and  a  strange  wave  of  colour 
rushed  over  her  face.  It  passed,  and  left 
her  eyes  flashing  still,  but  with  a  light  of 
sudden  resolution.  She  turned  quickly 
and  met  Mr.  Scudamore  with  her  hand 
outstretched,  and  her  sweetest  smile. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said 
graciously.  **  Have  you  come  to  see  me  or 
my  stepfather !    I'm  afraid  he  is  out,  but 

if  I  shall  do ''  she  broke  off  with  an 

irresistible  smile  and  pointed  carelessly  to 
a  seat. 

Mr.  Scudamore  had  made  his  appear- 
ance with  a  boisterous  appearance  of  ease, 
which  was  suggestive  of  distinct  want  of 
ease.  A  shade  of  anxiety,  almost  amount- 
ing to  nervousness,  had  been  visible  in  his 
rough  features.  For  a  moment  the  recep- 
tion accorded  to  him  seemed  to  place  him 
completely  at  a  loss,  and  his  greeting,  as 
he  shook  hands  with  an  enthusiasm  hM'dly 
compatible  with  a  second  meeUng  in  one 
day,  was  more  or  less  incoherent.  Then 
he  seated  himself,  awkwardly  enough,  in 
the  chair  pointed  out  to  him. 

*'  I'm  awfully  glad  to  find  you  like  this, 
Miss  Clinton,"  he  said  brusquely.  *'  I  was 
afraid  I'd  offended  you." 

Valentine  laughed  gently,  and  sat  down. 
Her  cheeks  were  very  flushed. 

''I'm  afraid  I  was  cross,"  she  said 
graciously.  "  I  hope  I  wasn'c  very  rude  t 
I'm  so  sorry." 

<'  You  weren't  cross,"  was  Scudamore's 
prompt,  if  somewhat  rough,  disclaimer. 
*' And  rd  do  with  you  a  great  deal  ruder 
to  have  you — to  have  you  like  this  after- 
wards." 

**  You  see,  I'm  rather  spoilt,"  said 
Valentine,  smiling  at  him,  and  apparently 
hardly  he^iring  his  words.  ^  I  have  dway  s 
had  my  own  way — and  I  like  it." 

"Why,  of  course;  you  would,  you 
know,"  assented  Scudamore  eagerly. 
<*  You're  the  kind  of  girl  who  ought  to 
have  her  own  way." 

His  countenance  by  this  time  was  posi- 
tively radiani  Perhaps  it  was  the  effect 
qf  reaction  from  the  uncertainty  in  which 
he  had  entered  the  room ;  or  perhaps  it  was 
the  sense  of  contrast  between  her  past 
mood  and  the  mood  in  which  she  now  met 
him,  but  something  seemed  to  create  in 
him  a  kind  of  excitement  and  elation. 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  leant 
suddenly  forward,  his  face  very  red  and 
eager. 

*'Miss  Clinton,"  he  began,  "I've  got 
something  to  say  to  you." 


The  colour  died  suddenly  out  of 
Valentine's  faca,  her  very  lips  whitened, 
and  she  rose  impulsively  and  rang  the 
bell. 

"We'll  have  some  tea,"  she  said 
breathlessly.  '*  And  Mrs.  Carryl  will  like 
to  see  you.    I'll  send  for  her." 

CHAPTER  XIV.      AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING. 

A  WEEK  passed  by.  The  last  days  of 
January  ran  out  in  alternations  of  fog  and 
rain,  and  the  first  of  February  brought 
with  it  uncertain  gleams  of  sunshine,  that 
seemed  by  contrast  like  a  promise  of  spring 
itself. 

Mrs.  Carryl's  temporary  insanity — ^her 
conduct  in  daring  Valentine's  displeasure 
seemed  to  her,  as  she  looked  back  on  it, 
nothing  less — was  never  alluded  to.  Its 
superficial  effects  were  traceable  in  the 
deprecating  timidity  of  the  culprit's  man- 
ner, and  in  a  slight  coldness  in  Valentine's 
manner  towards  her. 

But  to  every  one  else  Valentine  waa 
unusually  sweet  and  gracious  daring  that 
week.  She  was  very  bright,  and  very 
light-hearted,  even  a  little  unnatoraily  bo. 

For  Mr.  Scudamore  she  had  always  her 
most  charming  smile,  and  he  basked  in 
that  smile  as  if  it  were  to  him  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Only  she  avoided  being  left 
alone  with  him,  sometimes  seeming  to  rebel 
against  the  idea  almost  involuntarily. 

It  was  part  of  the  excitability  which 
had  become  characteristic  of  her,  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  February  she 
came  down  to  breakfast  full  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  subject  of  Geoffrey's  birthday.  It 
was  a  subject  that  had  dropped  somewhat 
out  of  sight  in  the  newer  and  originally 
apparently  temporary  interest  of  Mr 
Scudamore.  GUoffrey  himself,  however, 
having  had  very  liUle  interest  in  Mr. 
Scudamore's  society,  had  had  more  leisure 
to  give  to  the  consideration  of  his  own 
future.  The  first  sign  of  Valentine's  in- 
terest that  morning  was  quite  enough  to 
draw  him  into  eager  and  confidential  talk. 
Directly  after  breakfast  he  followed  Valen- 
tine into  her  morning-room,  and  established 
Umself  so  that  he  could  look  up  into  her 
face  as  die  sat  at  her  writing-table.  And 
meeting. his  eager,  anxious  eyes,  Valentine 
laid  down  her  pen. 

It  was  nearly  half-past  eleven ;  they  had 
been  talking  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Geoffrey  had  set  forth  his  plana  with  a 
manliness  and  thoughtfulness  new  to  him, 
and  born  of  the  sense  of  raspondbility 
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which  had  gradaally  grown  up  in  him ; 
and  yalen%e,  as  he  talked,  had  loBt 
something  of  her  restless  brightness,  and, 
as  she  grew  more  sympathetic,  had  grown 
graver  and  gentler.  She  had  discussed  his 
ideas  with  him,  had  drawn  him  oat  to 
enlarge  npon  all  his  theories,  and  at  last 
the  subject  was  practically  exhausted,  and 
a  silence  ensued.  It  was  broken  by 
Geofifrey.  He  threw  himself  luxuriously 
back  against  the  sofa,  clasped  his  hands 
behind  his  head,  and  said  contentedly  : 

'•This  is  like  old  times,  YaL" 

She  started  slightly,  and  turned  her  face 
towards  him  with  a  vague  smile,  as  he  went 
on,  boyishly : 

'*  We  haven't  had  a  morning  like  this 
for  ages,  have  wet  It's  most  awfully 
jolly  1" 

The  room  in  which  they  were  was  at 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  from  where 
she  sat  Valentine  could  see  into  the  street 
below.  She  was  gazing  down  with  dreamy 
eyes  when,  quite  suddenly,  she  started ;  a 
hot  colour  rushed  over  her  face,  and  she 
rose  and  rang  the  bell  peremptorily.  Taken 
by  surprise  Geoffrey  looked  at  her  enquir- 
ingly as  she  stood  waiting  for  the  servant's 
appearance,  but  she  did  not  speak  until  her 
summons  was  answered. 

'*  I  am  not  at  home,"  she  said  then  im- 
periously. "Not  at  home  to  any  one, 
mind  1 " 

A  fitful  gleam  of  sunshine  was  lighting 
up  the  street,  and  underneath  the  windows 
its  watery  rays  fell  on  two  horses,  one  of 
which  earned  a  groom,  while  from  the 
other  a  large  redmoustached  figure  was 
dismounting. 

The  servant  left  the  roomf  and  Valen- 
tine turned  once  more  to  Geoffrey,  her 
cheeks  flashed,  her  eyes  shining. 

**I  think  I  must  go  out,  Geoff,"  she 
said  abruptly.  "  It's  a  shame  to  waste  the 
sunshine,  and  I  want  to  see  about  your 
birthday  present." 

<'  I'm  coming  with  you,  then,"  he  said, 
starting  up  with  a  laugh.  "Coming  to 
see  what  it  is,  Val  1 " 

« Coming  with  me ! "  she  returned, 
laughing  rather  excitedly.  "  You'll  do  no 
such  thing,  sir  1  I'm  going  alone.  Good- 
bye— till  we  meet  again.  I  don't  quite 
know  when  that  will  be.  I  shant  be  at 
home  to  lunch,  and  I'm  engaged  all  the 
afternoon;  and  then  you're  going  out  to 
dinner,  aren't  you )  Bat  till  whenever  it 
is — good-bye ! " 

And  with  a  gay  little  gestare  of  farewell 
she  disappeared. 


She  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  a  round  of 
shopping,  throwing  herself  into  her  occu- 
pation with  a  feverish  energy  and  excite- 
ment And  when,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
she  gave  her  coachman  the  order  to  drive 
to  one  of  the  large  j^^wellers  in  Begent 
Street,  there  were  tired  lines  about  the 
pretty,  spirited  mouth.  She  ordered  the 
set  of  studs  which  was  to  be  her  bfarthday 
present  to  Geoffrey,  and  turned  to  leave 
the  shop. 

She  had  jast  passed  out  on  to  the  pave- 
ment when  suddenly  she  stopped  short; 
stopped  as  though  she  had  been  transfixed 
where  she  stood,  her  face  quite  white,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  approaching  figure  of  a 
man.     It  was  Kenneth  Gaunt 

He  was  coming  along  rapidly,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  and  he 
did  not  see  her.  He  was  it  the  act  of 
passing  her,  still  not  seeing  her,  when  she 
moved  forward  impulsively  and  held  out 
her  hand. 

"  How  do  you  do  1 "  she  said  in  a  low, 
quick  voice. 

With  a  start  so  violent  that  he  almost 
seemed  to  exclaim,  though  no  word  passed 
his  lips,  Kenneth  Gaunt  stopped  short 
abruptly  and  stared  into  the  white  face 
before  him  as  though  he  were  looking  at 
a  ghost  For  that  one  moment  every  drop 
of  blood  seemed  to  recede  from  his  face. 
Then  it  came  slowly  bick  again,  a  deep 
sullen  red,  and  he  took  the  hand  held  out 
to  him,  almost  reluctantlj^. 

"How  do  you  do.  Miss  Clinton )"  he 
said,  and  he  said  it  ungraciously  enough. 

Having  shaken  hands  he  made  a  move- 
ment as  if  to  pass  on,  but  Valentine 
stopped  him.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
his  face ;  they  had  grown  wide  and  pitiful, 
and  her  lips  trembled  as  she  spoke. 

Kenneth  Gjiunt's  appearance  was  greatly 
changed  since  the  days  when  he  had  gone 
about  at  Templecombe  a  prosperous  and 
well  satisfied  young  man.  It  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  show  no  signs  of 
desiring  to  prolong  an  interview  with  any 
one  who  had  known  him  then.  He  was 
shabbUy  dressed,  and  he  was  keenly  con- 
scious as  he  stood  before  Miss  Clinton  of 
the  deficiencies  of  his  appearance ;  but  his 
face  told  far  more  than  did  his  worn  coat 
It  was  the  face  of  a  man  who  had  passed 
through  the  cruellest  process  to  which 
youth  and  hope  can  be  subjected;  that 
process  of  continual  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment which  makes  those  two  hard  elements 
of  human  life  seem  normal  and  inevitable. 
The  features  were  haggard  and  sharpened ; 
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the  month  was  set  into  a  sullen  endurance} 
and  the  eyes  held  a  fierce  bitterness.  All 
that  dr  of  well-being  which  had  been  such 
a  conspicuous  feature  with  him  had  dis- 
appeared. 

*'I-rI  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said 
Valentine,  falterbg  in  most  unusual  fashioa 
Tlien,  drawing  up  her  head  with  a  stately 
movement,  which  was  an  outward  sign  of 
the  effort  with  which  she  mastered  herself, 
she  went  on  with  that  dignity  with  which 
a  woman  covers  so  mucb^  not  only  from 
others,  but  from  hersell  "  Are  you  living 
in  London  now ) " 

**Yes,"  answered  Kenneth  curUy,  ''at 
present." 

His  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  now  with  a 
longing  gaze  in  them  of  which  Valentine 
only  saw  the  bitterness,  and  she  said,  with 
something  of  an  effort : 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  are  doing  t " 

Kennetii  laughed  harshly. 

''It's  easily  told,"  he  said  bitterly. 
"  Nothing,  Miss  Clinton." 

"  Have  you  done  nothing  since " 

"Nothbg,"  he  returned.  '*  There  doesn't 
appear  to  be  any  demand,  even  in  London, 
for  doubtful  characters.  I  imagine  the 
market  is  overstocked." 

"Oh.  don'tr'  cried  Valentine.    "Don'tl" 

He  had  lifted  Ids  hat,  and  moved  to 
leave  her,  but  her  words  arrested  him  per- 
force. He  turned  hfs  worn  young  face  to 
her  once  more  and  paused. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Clinton,"  he 
said  gentiy.  "You  were  always  more 
than  *jast  to  me,  and  it  was  an  abominable 
thing  to  say  to  you.  May  I  put  you  into 
your  carriage)" 

Valentine  made  no  answer.  Her  fingers 
closed  on  a  littie  parcel  that  she  held  so 
tightiy  that  its  contents  were  crushed  and 
spoiled.  She  turned  and  walked  mechani 
cally  to  her  brougham,  got  in,  and  allowed 
Kenneth  to  close  the  door  for  her.  Then 
he  shook  hands  with  her  in  silence,  and 
the  carriage  drove  off. 

And  Valentine  leant  back  in  her  place, 
her  face  set  and  proud ;  oblivious  of  the 
noise  of  Regent  Street,  oblivious  of  the 
fine,  drizzling  rain  that  was  beginning  to 
fall,  saying  to  herself,  again*  and  again : 

"  I  am  just  to  him ;  only  just  to  him." 

CHAPTER  XV. 
MR.   SCUDAMORE  IS  ACCEPTED.  ' 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
Valentine  was  standing  in  the  morning- 
room.    It  still  wanted  more  than  half  an 


hour  to  dinner-time,  but  Valentine  was 
dressed,  and  rather  magnificentiy  dressed, 
for  she  was  going  later  with  MVs.  Oarryl  to 
a  large  "  at  home  "  at  a  very  smart  house. 

The  magnificence  suited  her  stately 
young  figure  to  perfection;  the  way  in 
which  her  hah:  was  dressed  seemed  to 
accentuate  the  curve  of  her  neck,  and  the 
jewels  in  it  seemed  the  natural  setting  for 
the  proud,  delicate  face.  It  was  a  very 
proud  face  this  evening  and  very  pale,  and 
her  pose,  as  she  stood  with  one  sm^  foot  on 
Uie  fender,  was  defiant  in  its  haughtiness. 
She  was  apparently  waiting,  for  she  turned 
expectantiy  when  the  door  opened  and 
Mark  Dorrisant  came  in. 

He  was  also  in  evening  dress.  He  and 
Geoffrey  were  going  together  to  dine  with 
a  friend — a  Mr.  Everett^  in  Hyde  Park 
Gardens. 

'*You  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  Qaeen 
Val,"  he  said.  '*  I  have  finished  dressing 
with  all  speed  accordingly;  for  we  must 
be  off  in  about  ten  minutes." 

"Thank  you,"  she  answered.  ^'Yee,  1 
do  want  to  speak  to  you,  please." 

Her  manner  was  rather  unusual  She 
had  smiled  as  he  opened  the  door,  but  her 
tone  was  rather  distant. 

He  glanced  at  her,  and  then  quietly 
waited  for  her  to  speak. 

Without  any  circumlocution  she  began 
at  once,  her  voice  firm,  and  unhesitating. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Mr. 
Gdunt,"  she  said.  "I  am  very  sorry  to 
give  you  pain — ^perhaps  I  thought  more  of 
that  than  of  justice — but  something  must 
be  done ! " 

She  spoke  with  a  calnmess  too  lofty  for 
perfect  reality,  and  Mark  Dorrisant  listened 
with  his  eyes  on  her  face,  a  quick  flash  leap- 
ing into  them  on  her  first  words,  to  be 
instantly  subdued  into  a  deeper  gravity. 
There  was  an  instant's  pause  as  she  stopped, 
and  then  before  he  answered  her  he  averted 
his  eyes  from  her  face.  And  as  he  did  so 
the  faintest  tinge  of  colour  touched  Valen- 
tine's pale  cheeks. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  explain," 
he  said  gentiy. 

*'  Mr.  Gjiunt's  prospects  in  life  have  been 
utterly  ruined  while  he  was  in  my  service, 
r,  myself,  by  a  most  unfortunate  chain  of 
circumstances,  played  a  large  part  in  bring- 
iDg  about  a  rum  founded  on  injustice  and 
mistake.  It  is  my  duty,  from  every  point 
of  view,  to  see  that  something  is  done  to 
make  amends." 

She  paused,  but  Mark  Dorrisant  did  not 
speak.    He  was  gazing  steadily  down  at 
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the  fire,  his  handsome  face  very  grave. 
And  Valentine,  touched  by  his  silence,  went 
on  affectionately : 

"  Pater,"  she  said,  "  I  know  you  only 
did  what  you  thought  right.  I  can't  bear  to 
oppose  you.  But  you  can't  prove  his  guilt 
any  more  than  I  can  prove — ^than  his  inno- 
cence can  be  proved,  and  is  it  just  that  a 
man's  life  should  be  spoilt  on  such  terms  t " 

She  paused  abruptly,  and  Dorrisant 
lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her.  The 
colour  deepened  in  her  cheeks;  her  face, 
which  had  softened  into  pleading  as  she 
spoke,  set  itself  into  prouder  lines  than 
before,  and  she  went  on  : 

"  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  it  because 
I  want  you  to  see  Mr.  Gaunt  and  find  out 
how  we  can  help  him.  He  can  get  nothing 
to  do.  That  is  our  fault,  and  something 
must  be  done  1 " 

Dorrisant  looked  at  her  again. 

*'  Have  you  seen  him  I "  he  said  qnfckly. 

Yalentine  stretched  out  one  beautiful 
bare  arm  and  clasped  her  fan  as  it  lay  on 
the  mantelpiece.  The  white  fingers  shook, 
but  it  was  with  no  gentle  emotion.  Her 
eyes  were  blazing. 

"  I  met  him  to-day  in  Begent  Street ! " 
she  said  haughtily. 

Mark  Dorrisant  turned  away,  as  if  with 
an  impulse  of  most  delicate  consideration, 
and  looked  at  her  no  more.  The  colour  in 
her  cheeks  became  a  burning  crimson ;  then 
it  ebbed  away  and  left  her  face  quite  white. 
Looking  straight  at  him,  and  seeming  to 
keep  herself  still  by  an  intense  effort  of 
which  the  strain  of  that  oiitstretched  arm 
was  an  outward  sign,  she  said  : 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  where  he  lives,  but 
you  will  be  able  to  find  him,  of  course  1 
WOl  you  go  to  him,  please,  and  see  what 
can  be  done  I " 

Mark  Dorrisant  turned,  and  took  her 
hand  with  gentle  force  into  both  his 
own. 

"I  would  do  anything  to  please  you, 
Yalenthie  1 "  he  said  gravely.  *•  But  there 
are  more  reasons  than  one  why  I  cannot 
do  that" 

He  released  her  hand  and  turned  towards 
the  door.  YalentiDC  made  no  effort  to  detain 
him ;  apparently  all  her  force  was  absorbed 
in  the  tumult  of  passionate  sensation  with 
which  her  white  face  was  eloquent — out- 
raged pride,  wounded  self-respect,  pas- 
sionate denial — for  she  stood  there  perfectly 
motionless. 

A  few  moments  passed  and  then  the 
sound  of  Geoffrey's  voice,  as  he  answered 
Mark  Dorrisant's  caU,  followed  instantly  by 


the  closing  sound  of  the  street-door,  as  the 
two  set  out  for  their  dinner-party  together, 
all  fell  on  Valentine's  ears  clearly,  but 
without  making  any  impression  on  her 
consciousness. 

The  dinner-bell  rang  at  last.  Valentine 
roused  herself,  crossed  the  room  with  a 
strange  expression  on  her  face,  and  went 
downstairs. 

All  through  dinner  she  hardly  spoke, 
and  that  absorbed  expression  never  altered ; 
Mrs.  Oarryl,  after  receiving  several  mono- 
syllabic answers,  decided  feebly  that  '*Valen- 
tine  was  angry  about  something."  The 
expression  was  on  her  pale  face  still,  when 
she  was  received  by  her  hostess,  some  two 
hours  later,  and  passed  on  into  a  crowded 
drawing-room. 

*<  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Clinton ! " 

The  speaker  was  Mr,  Scudamore,  pre- 
set) tfng  an  imposing  array  of  white  shirt- 
front  to  the  public  gaze,  and  as  she  turned 
with  a  slight  start  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  Valentine's  face  changed  for  the 
first  time,  and  a  light  came  into  her  eyes. 

''How  do  you  do!"  she  said,  holding 
out  her  hand  eagerly,  and  smiling  at  him. 
"What  a  hot  room,  isn't  it?  Have  you 
been  here  long  9 " 

Valentine  bad  herself  introduced  Mr. 
Scudamore  to  their  hostess,  so  his  pre- 
sence could  have  been  no  surprise  to  her. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  certain  excite- 
ment about  her  only  attributable  to  some 
sudden  emotioa  Scudamore  looked  at  her 
shining  eyes  with  his  own  full  of  admira- 
tion, and  then  said,  apparently  as  a  daring 
and  hopeless  experiment : 

''Let  us  go  on  into  the  conservatory; 
it's  ever  so  much  cooler  there." 

She  hesitated  an  instant,  then  she  turned 
to  him  with  a  quick  movement. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Scudamore," she  said,  "I  think 
the  conservatory  sounds  very  attractive." 

She  turned  as  she  spoke  and  walked 
away  by  his  side,  her  eyes  brighter  than 
ever.  Her  progress  through  the  room 
was  rather  a  long  business,  since  she  had 
to  exchange  greetings  with  acquaintances 
at  every  step;  but  she  pursued  her  way 
steadily,  never  allowing  herself  to  get  sepa- 
rated from  the  burly  figure  which  followed 
her  with  dogged  persistency,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  they  reached  the  curtained 
entrance  which  led  into  the  conservatory, 
and  through  which  could  be  seen  a  vista 
of  tall  palms  and  ferns,  occupied  by  only 
some  half-dozen  figures.  Without  an  in- 
stant's pause  or  hesitation  Valentine  crossed 
the  threshold.    There  was  no  one  whom 
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she  ksew  In  sight,  and  she  and  Scndamore 
were  praotically  alone. 

"  Suppose  we  sit  down  f "  he  suggested. 

His  voiee  was  uneven  as  though  with 
some  unusual  excitement,  and  hu  florid 
face  was  flushed. 

*'It  would  be  rather  nice,"  assented 
Valentine. 

There  was  a  touch  of  excitement  about 
her,  too,  and  the  ribbon  of  her  fan  was 
twisted  tlghtlv  round  her  fingers.-  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  conservatory  there  was  a 
seat  behind  a  huge  mass  of  palms.  To- 
wards this  Scudamore  moved,  and  she 
moved  by  his  side,  the  light  on  her  face 
growing  more  defiant  —  self-defiant,  it 
seemed.  She  sat  down,  Scudamore  seated 
himself  beside  her,  and  there  was  a  sOence. 
She  made  no  attempt  to  break  it,  and  at 
last  Scudamore  said  abruptly  : 

'*  Miss  Clintonj  I  don't  suppose  there's 
any  need  for  me  to  beat  about  the  bush 
much,  and  I'm  not  likely  to  get  a  better 
opportunity  than  this.  I  set  my  mind  on 
having  you  for  my  wife  the  first  moment 
that  I  saw  you."  He  paused,  and  then 
added  brusquely,  with  a  fierce  passion  in 
his  rough  voice:  ''Is  it  to  be  'yes'  or 
•no'l" 

Almost  before  the  words  were  uttered, 
Valentine  turned  to  him,  her  face  as  white 
as  the  feathers  of  her  fan,  and  held  out 
her  hand. 

"  It  Is  '  yes,' "  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
Then,  as  he  made  a  rough  movement  as  if 
to  draw  her  to  him,  she  rose  with  a  strange, 
strangled  laugb. 

"  I  think — ^not  here  ! "  she  said. 

There  had  been  a  strange  ring  of  triumph 
In  her  laugh,  and  the  same  triumph  was 
gleaming  in  her  eyes  as  she  and  Scuda- 
more passed  back  into  the  drawing-room 
together. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
MR.   GEOFFREY  IS  FORGOTTEN. 

Mb.  Scudamore  was  resplendently 
dressed,  in  his  usual  florid  taste,  when  he 
stood  on  the  doorstep  of  the  house  in 
Bruton  Street  on  the  following  morning. 
He  carried  a  large  bouquet,  and  he  had, 
ipparently,  a  smaller  and  more  precious 
Dbject  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  for  he  was 
in  the  act  of  feeling  therein  for  the  third 
time  when  the  door  was  opened  to  him. 
Mr.  Scudamore  and  the  bouquet  were  shown 
Into  the  empty  drawing-room,  and,  left 
Uone,  he  walked  absently  across  the  room, 
bo  where  a  large  coloured  photograph  of 


Valentine  stood  upon  a  table,  and  stood 
staring  at  it,  and  fingering  that  small 
object  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Th^re 
was  a  curious  mixture  of  expressions  In  his 
face  this  morning.  The  triumph  and 
satisfaction  of  an  accepted  suitor  were 
there,  roughly  enough  written  on  his 
rough  features ;  but  beneath  there  was  a 
shamefaced  uneasiness  that  was  almost  com- 
punctioa  He  had  not  been  alone  for 
many  seconds  when  the  door  opened 
quickly.  Scudamore  looked  up  as  quickly. 
Bat  it  was  not  Valentine  who  entered ;  it 
was  Mark  Dorrisant 

It  was  suggestive  of  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  some  sort  between  Mark 
Dorrisant  and  his  old  friend,  that  neither 
attempted  to  shake  hands.  Scudamore 
turned  sharply  round  where  he  stood,  and 
contented  himself  with  a  nod.  Dorrisant 
dispensed  with  any  salutation  at  alL 

•'  WeU,"  he  said,  "  it's  through." 

The  words  in  themselves  were  extra- 
ordinarily curt,  but  even  their  form  was 
not  so  utterly  unlike  the  Mark  Dorrisant 
his  stepdaughter  knew  as  was  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  spoken;  ft  was  hard, 
matter-of-fact,  entirely  unsympathetic,  and 
his  face  was,  like  it,  essentially  hard  and 
capable -looking.  He  was  very  pale, 
though,  and  there  was  something  about 
his  eyes  which,  if  it  was  not  his  usual  ex- 
pression— and  it  certainly  was  not — was 
not  exactly  consistent  with  the  business- 
like decision  of  his  present  look  and 
manner.  They  were  preoccupied  and 
intent,  and  suggested  that  he  was  by  no 
means  concentrated  on  the  matter  in 
hand. 

Mr.  Scudamore,  however,  had  apparently 
no  attention  to  spare  for  any  peculiarities 
about  his  friend.  He  met  Dorrisant's  eyes 
for  a  momenf',  and  then  he  shifted  his  gffzb 
restlessly  and  uncomfortably,  and  that 
shamefaced  air  increased  distinctly. 

*'  Yes,"  he  muttered,  "  I  suppose  so." 

Dorrisant's  eyes  seemed  to  concentrate 
themselves  with  a  quick  eflbrt  on  the 
sullen  figure  before  him,  and  he  said 
sharply : 

"  Are  you  not  satisfied  I " 

The  other  man  hesitated. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  growled.  "  It's  all  right 
enough ;  but  I  never  felt  what  a  brute  I 
am  before." 

Dorrisant  laughed  a  cynical  and  moat 
astonished  laugh,  and  then  that  strange 
intentness  on  something  else  came  sud- 
denly back  into  his  eyes  as  a  touch  fell  on 
the  handle  of  the  door.    It  opened,  and 
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Yalentine  stood  on  the  threshold.  And 
as  his  eyes  fell  on  her,  Mark  Dorrisant's 
face  changed  completely. 

''AhT'  he  exclaimed  tenderly,  "here 
she  Is." 

Yalentine  was  very  pale.  She  was  wear- 
ing a  dark  cloth  frock,  from  which  her 
bright  hair  and  delicate  face  stood  oat  in 
dainty  distinctness.  There  were  shadows 
abont  the  cnriondy  nnflinching  eyes,  and 
there  were  resolnte  lines  about  her  month 
which  seemed  in  some  mysterions  way  to 
take  away  her  youth.  She  put  out  her 
left  hand  to  her  stepfather  as  he  came  up 
to  her  with  a  little  affectionate  gesture, 
and  then  as  Scudamore  advanced,  clumsily 
enough,  she  gave  him  her  right  hand, 
saying  simply : 

•*  Good  morning." 

Dorrisant  smil^  pleasantly. 

*'  WelV'  he  said,  "  I  will  be  off.  Un- 
fortunately, I've  a  business  engagement 
which  will  keep  me  out  to  lunch.  You 
won't  miss  me,  though,  I  dare  say."  He 
paused,  and  then  drew  YsJentine  gently 
to  his  sida  **  You've  chosen  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world,  Qaeen  Yal/'  he  said 
tenderly.  « I  think  he  almost  deserves 
his  luck,  and  I  can't  say  more  than  that, 
as  I've  been  telling  him." 

He  kissed  her  gently  on  the  forehead, 
and  turned,  evidently  to  shake  hands  with 
his  friend.  Bat  Mr.  Scudamore  had 
turned  his  back  abruptly,  his  modesty  ap- 
parently wounded  by  even  such  delicate 
singing  of  his  praises,  and  with  an  affec- 
tionate smQe,  Mark  Dorrisant  left  the  room. 

His  departure  was  succeeded  by  a 
silence.  Yalentine  moved  to  the  fire,  and 
bent  towards  it,  holding  her  hands  me- 
chanically to  the  blaze,  her  lips  white  and 
compressed.  Scudamore  still  stood  by  the 
table  fumbling  with  his  bouquet.  At  lait, 
with  a  sudden  effort,  he  laid  it  roughly  on 
the  table,  put  his  hand  once  more  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  drew  out  a  small  jeweller's 
case,  and  went  awkwardly  across  the  room 
to  the  slender  figure  by  i^ie  fire. 

''You  did  mean  what  you  said  last 
night,  didn't  yout"  he  said  clumsily. 
'<  I'm  not  fit  to  black  your  boots.  I  feel 
as  if  it  couldn't  be  true — as  if,  by  Heaven ! 

it    oughtn't   to   be   true  I     I "     He 

hesitated  and  stopped. 

She  had  raised  her  head  on  his  approach, 
and  was  standing  now  turned  towards  him, 
looking  in  the  quiet  self-surrender  of  her 
expression  lovelier  than  she  had  ever  looked 
in  her  life.  All  her  delicate  gracefulness 
was  heightened  by  contrast  with  the  rough 


figure  before  her,  and,  as  if  the  sense  of  her 
beauty  was  stealing  gradually  over  him, 
there  dawned  in  the  man's  eyes,  and  grew 
there,  a  fierce  and  passionate  admiration. 
He  opened  the  jewel-case  hastily,  and  went 
on  in  another  tone. 

"After  all^  I  don't  suppose  I'm  worse 
than  most,"  he  said  boisterously.  ''The 
best  of  us  would  seem  a  baddish  lot  to  you, 
I  take  it  And,  of  course,  I  know  you 
meant  it.  Look  here,  I've  brought  you  a 
ring." 

He  took  the  ring  in  question  from  its 
case  and  held  it  towards  her.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  kind  of  stniggle  going 
on  within  him,  and  there  was  in  his  face  a 
diffidence  very  strange  to  see  in  so  rough 
a  man. 

It  was  a  very  handsome  marquise  ring  of 
diamonds,  and  Yalentine  looked  at  it  for  an 
instant  in  silence.  Then  she  looked  up  at 
the  giver,  and  held  out  her  left  hand  to  him 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  gently.  '*  It  is 
beautiful." 

Then,  as  he  took  her  hand  into  his  own, 
which  shook  a  little,  and  slipped  the  ring 
on  to  the  slender  finger,  a  burning  flush 
swept  over  her  face,  leaving  it  paler  than 
before. 

Mr.  Scudamore  put  the  ring  in  its 
place,  and  still  holding  her  hand,  glanced 
nervously  from  it  to  her  face. 

"  It  isn't  a  bad  ring,  is  it  t "  he  said,  with 
a  poor  attempt  at  swaggering  ease ;  "  won't 
you  pay  me  for  it  t " 

For  an  instant  Yalentine  hesitated,  and 
shrank  back  involuntarily.  His  face  was 
very  close  to  hers,  and  his  eyes  were  eager. 
Then  she  bent  towards  him,  and  lifted  her 
white  cheek  as  a  child  might  have  done. 
Whether  it  was  the  absolute  simplicity  of 
the  movement,  or  whether  it  was  a  sud- 
den supreme  assertion  of  that  singular 
diffidence,  he  could  not  have  told,  but 
Scudamore  found  himself  suddenly  arrested. 
He  had  been  conscious  of  a  vague  intention 
of  taking  her  into  his  arms  and  kissing 
that  lovely  face  to  his  heart's  content,  but 
now  he  found  that  he  could  not  carry  his 
intention  into  effect  He  bent  down,  still 
holding  her  hand  in  his,  and  kissed  her  on 
the  cheek  gently,  almost  reverently. 

A  moment  later  and  the  loncheon-bell 
was  ringing;  she  had  drawn  her  hand 
gently  away,  and  he  was  cursing  himself  for 
having  let  his  moment  slip. 

"  Shall  we  go  down ) "  said  Yalentine ; 
there  was  a  new  kindness  for  him  in  her 
voice  if  he  could  have  appreciated  its 
cadence.     ^'  Mrs.  Carryl  will  be  waiting." 
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She  opened  the  door  as  she  ipoke  to  find 
Mrs.  Oarryl  just  crossing  the  landing  on 
her  way  downstairs.  The  little  woman's 
timid  congratolatioDs  were  boisterously 
claimed  by  Scndamore^  who  seemed  bent 
on  demonstrating  his  perfect  ease  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  Valentine  was  jast  fol- 
lowing tiiem  into  the  dhiing-room— Scnda- 
more's  manners  were  not  a  strong  point 
with  him — when  she  was  stopped  by  the 
footmaPi 

**  If  Tou  please,  miss,"  he  said,  **  conld 
yon  tell  me  when  Mr.  Dorrisant  will 
be  in!" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Valentine; 
"  not  nntil  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  think," 
and  then  atf  the  man's  ftce  lengthened 
perceptibly,  she  added,  <'  Why  1 " 

"It's  Mr.  Geoffrey,  miss,"  the  man 
answered  nervously.  '*  If  I'd  known  Mr. 
Dorrisant  was  going  out  I'd  have  spoken 
to  Urn  before  he  weni  I've  just  been  np 
agahi,  miss,  and  it  doesn't  seem  as  if  I 
conld  make  him  hear." 

*<Mr.  Geoffrey  t"  repeated  Valentine  nn- 
comprehendingly.  And  then,  with  a  sad- 
den flash  of  ncderstanding,  she  added 
quickly  :  **  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Greo£Frey 
is  not  np  yet)" 

''That's  it,  miss,"  was  the  anxious 
answer.  **  He  didn't  answer  when  I  called 
him  this  morning,  and  Mr.  Dorrisant  said 
not  to  disturb  him  as  he  had  a  headache 
last  nfeht,  and  you  know  he  often  does  lie 
in  bed  Tate,  miss." 

*'  And  when  did  you  go  to  him  again  f " 
said  Valentine  anxiously. 

The  man  coughed  deprecatingly. 

"Well,  miss,"  he  said,  "I'm  very  sorry 
to  say  as  I  forgot  hfm.  He  flashed  across 
me  all  of  a  sudden  just  about  twelve,  and 
I  went  up  and  knocked,  but  he  didn't 
answer ;  Mr.  Dorrisant  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  then,  miss,  and  I  didn't  like  to  intrude, 
and  I  just  went  downstairs  for  a  minute  to 
speak  to  Wilson." 

Miss  Clinton's  probable  engagement  had 
been  a  much-discussed  topic  in  her  house- 
hold for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  Mr. 
Scudamore's  eaily  appearance  that  morning 
had  rendered  it  a  far  more  engrossing 
subject  than  Mr.  Oeoffrey's  possible  indis- 
position. 

"And  Mr.  Dorrisant  must  have  gone 
out  then,  miss,"  the  man  went  on.  "  I'm 
very  sorry,  I'm  sure,  miss ;  but  I've  just 
been  knocking  very  loud,  and  I  thought  you 
ought  to  be  told  ! " 

The  perspiration  was  standing  on  the 
man's   embarrassed  face,  and  he  glanced, 


as  though  instinctively  seeking  manly 
assistance,  to  where  Scudamore  stood  with 
Mrs.  Carryl  just  inside  the  dining-room 
door.  Apparently  that  loud  knocking  of 
which  he  spoke,  a^  the  silence  which  had 
answered  it^  had  shaken  the  man's  nerves, 
for  a  curious  atmosphere  of  dismay  seemed 
to  radiate  from  him,  and  envelope  the  little 
group. 

"  Suppose  I  go  up  and  see  9 "  suggested 
Scudamore,  coming  forward,  and  speaking 
to  Valentine  in  tones  of  hasty  reassurancoj 
which  were  rather  out  of  proportion  to  the 
simple  facts  as  they  stood.  "  Perhaps  the 
young  fellow  is  a  bit  off  colour  and  can't 
speak  up." 

Valentine  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  were 
dilated — rather  with  an  expectation  of 
fear  than  with  fear  itself.  She  turned  to 
him  gratefully. 

"  Please  1 "  she  said,  and  Scudamore 
hastily  went  upstairs,  followed  by  the  foot- 
man. Their  footsteps  died  away  and  there 
was  a  moment's  dead  silence.  Mrs.  Carryl, 
her  small  facp  wUte  and  terrified,  stole  ap 
to  Valentine  as  the  latter  stood  wfth  ono 
hand  restine  on  the  balusters. 

"  Ob,  Vabntine  ! "  she  whispered,  **  ob, 
Valentine,  I  hope  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  1 " 

Valentine  turned  upon  her  suddenly, 
her  face  quivering. 

"No! "she  cried,  in  a  'voiee  vibrating 
with  excitement,  but  low  as  Mrs.  Carryl's 
had  been.  "  No !  Why  should  there  be 
an]i  thing  the  matter  f  Hark  ! "  she  caueht 
Mrs.  Carryl's  arm  tightly  as  she  spoke, 
dropping  her  voice  to  a  breathless  whisper. 
"  Hark  !  they  are  knocking ! " 

Muffled  by  distance,  but  still  audible, 
there  came  to  them  the  sound  of  a  series 
of  loud  raps  struck  upon  a  door;  then  a 
pause  and  then  Scudamore's  voice:  "Caiy, 
Cary  1  My  good  fellow,  what's  wrong  1 
Gary  1 "  Mother  pause,  and  then  more  and 
louder  raps. 

As  if  unable  longer  to  bear  the  suspense, 
Valentine  moved  suddenly  and  went 
upstairs,  followed  by  Mrs.  CarryL 

The  Uttle  woman  only  knew  that  she 
was  afraid  to  go,  and  more  afraid  to  stay 
alone.  They  passed  up  two  flights  of 
stairs,  the  knocking  and  the  calls  of 
"Cary,  Caryl"  "Mr.  Geoffrey,  sir  I" 
growing  more  distinct  and  more  alarmed, 
and  then  they  came  to  the  landing  on 
which  was  Oeoffrey's  room.  For  the 
moment  the  noise  had  been  succeeded  by 
a  dead  silence,  and  the  two  women  saw 
Scudamore  bending  down,  his  ear  to  the 
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keyhole,  and  his  hand  held  np  to  enforce 
quiet  on  the  two  men-servants  who  stood 
behind  him. 

Then  Scadamore  became  aware  of  Valen- 
tine's vicinity,  and  raising  himself,  came  to- 
wards her,  his  florid  face  pale  and  disturbed. 

'*  I'm  afraid  there  is  something  wrong," 
he  said.  *'  We  had  better  force  the  door,  I 
think.  Go  downstairs,  my  dear  Miss  Clin- 
ton, and  I  will  come  to  you  directly.  The 
poor  boy  has  fainted,  no  doubt." 

He  tried  to  lead  her  to  the  stairs,  but 
Valentine  shook  her  head.  Her  face  was 
ashen,  and  the  dread  with  which  her  eyes 
had  been  full  was  now  an  agonised  strain 
of  anticipation. 

''I  can't,"  she  said  hoarsely.  "Break 
open  the  door  at  once." 

He  looked  at  her  doubtfully,  and  then, 
as  if  the  circumstances  were  too  pressing 
to  allow  of  longer  delay,  he  went  back  to 
the  door  before  which  the  two  men  were 
standing  now  with  faces  whiter  than  his 
own.  Tbere  was  a  hurried  consultation,  of 
which  no  words  reached  the  two  women 
as  they  stood — Valentine  erect,  her  hands 
clasped  tightly,  her  eyes  never  moving 
from  that  door ;  Mrs.  Carryl,  a  shuddering 
figure,  awed  into  sUence  broken  only  by  an 
hysterical  sob  or  two.  Some  tools  were 
produced,  and  Scudamore  knelt  down  in 
front  of  the  door.  There  were  some 
skilful  strokes  with  a  hammer,  each  one  of 
which  sent  a  thrill  through  each  member 
of  the  breathless  group  around,  and  then 
Scudamore  rose.  The  door  was  ajar. 
He  said  something  to  one  of  the  men,  and 
the  latter  followed  him  into  the  room. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  breathless, 
awful,  and  Scudamore  came  out,  and  came 
to  Valentine,  his  face  shocked  and  horri- 
fied beyond  description. 

*'  Go  downstairs,  Miss  Clinton,"  he  said. 
*'  Go  downstairs.  This  is  no  business  for 
you." 

"Tell  me!"  came  from  Valentine's 
white  lips,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  draw  an 
answer  from  the  man  in  spite  of  himself. 

"The  poor  boy's  gone  1"  he  said. 
"  He  must  have  been  dead  for  hours." 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
AN  UNIMPORTANT  WITNESS. 

It  was  a  bare,  businesslike  -  looking 
room,  with  a  long  table  in  the  middle 
of  it.  And  grouped  about  the  table 
were  six  people — Valentine,  Scudamore, 
Mrs.  Carry),  Mark  Dorr i(  ant,  and,  in  the 
background,  Valentine's  two  men-servants. 


The  room  was  that  attached  to  the  mor- 
tuary in  which  what  had  been  Geoffrey 
Gary  was  lying.  Those  six  people  were 
there  summoned  by  the  coroner,  and  they 
were  waiting  now  for  the  return  of  the 
coroner  and  the  jury  from  their  first  duty 
— the  viewing  of  the  body. 

On  the  right  of  the  table  was  Valentine. 
Her  face  was  worn  and  exhausted  with 
emotion ;  but  set  into  firm,  proud  lines  of 
self-control,  which  left  alive  only  her  eyes, 
slightly  dilated  as  if  with  horror.  Next 
her  was  Mrs.  Carryl,  trembling,  sobbing 
hysterically,  and  utterly  impervious  to 
the  rough  reassurance  of  Scudamore, 
who  sat  on  her  other  side,  nervous, 
pale,  and  subdued,  throwing  an  occasional 
glance  at  Mark  Dorrisant.  And  a  glance 
at  Mark  Dorrisant  was  calculated  to  subdue 
the  most  careless.  He  sat  motionless,  his 
elbow  on  the  table,  his  forehead  on  his 
hand,  which  was  clenched  until  the  muscles 
stood  out  like  cords,  and  even  the  knuckles 
were  whitened.  Oaly  an  outline  of  his 
face  could  be  seen,  but  that  outline  was  so 
haggard  that  he  might  have  sat  for  a 
statue  of  speechless  woe. 

They  waited  in  unbroken  silence  until 
the  sound  of  returning  footsteps  preceded 
the  appearance  of  the  coroner,  the  jury, 
and  the  doctor.  There  was  a  short  pause 
while  the  coroner  adjusted  the  notes  before 
him  and  cleared  his  throat.  He  was  a 
man  with  a  bland  manner  and  a  not  par- 
ticularly intelligent  face. 

"The  first  evidence  to  be  taken,"  he 
began,  "  is,  necessarily,  that  upon  the  point 
of  identification.  Mr.  Dorrisant  —  Mr. 
Mark  Dorrisant,  is,  I  believe,  the  witness 
on  this  matter  f"  He  glanced  at  the 
motionless  figure  as  he  spoke,  and  there 
was  another  moment's  pause.  Then  Mark 
Dorrisant  lifted  his  head  slowly,  showing 
a  face  so  sorrow-stricken  that  even  the 
coroner's  official  blandness  softened  into 
something  like  sympathy. 

"  My  name  is  Mark  Dorrisant,"  he  said 
quietly. 

"  You  reside  at  101,  Bruton  Street  f " 

"Yes." 

"  You  have  no  occupation,  I  believe  t " 

"No.  I  returned  to  England  from 
America  in  April  last  to  establish  my  ward 
in  London."  His  voice  did  not  falter,  but 
there  was  something  about  its  steadiness 
more  eloquent  than  a  sob.  Valentine's  lips 
trembled,  and  Scudamore  glanced  hastily  up 
at  his  friend,  and  then  fixed  his  eyes  once 
more  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Carryl  was  crying 
now  helplessly  and  continuously. 
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*'Yoa  are  prepared  to  identify  the 
deceased  as  Geoffrey  Gary,  of  101,  Bmton 
Street ) " 

"lam.     He  was  my  ward." 

"You  were  the  last  person,  I  understand, 
to  see  the  deceased  alive.  When  was  that, 
and  under  what  oircnmstancesr' 

"He  and  I  dined  on  the  first  of  February, 
the  day  before  he  died,  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Everett,  of  Hyde  Park  Gardens.  We  left 
his  house  at  about  a  quarter  past  twelve, 
and  I  proposed  that  we  should  go  together 
to  our  club.  My  ward  complained  of  head- 
ache and  decided  to  walk  home.  I  walked 
with  him  to  the  top  of  Bruton  Street 
before  carrying  out  my  own  intention  of 
walking  to  the  '  Strangers,'  and — that  was 
the  last  time." 

The  feeble  sobs  which  had  shaken  Mrs. 
CarryFs  little  figure  hitherto  with  unbroken 
regularity,  stopped  suddenly,  the  trembling 
little  figure  became  so  still  that  it  seemed 
a9  though  her  very  breath  was  caught  and 
held.  Nobody  noticed  her.  All  eyes  were 
concentrated  on  Dorrisant  in  the  dignity 
of  his  great  grief.  At  last  one  juryman, 
who  had  apparently  been  surprised  into 
emotion  and  resented  the  circumstance, 
ssdd  abruptly : 

''It's  a  good  walk  from  Hyde  Park 
Gardens  to  the  '  Strangers '." 

Mark  Dorrisant  turned  his  eyes  patiently 
upon  the  speaker.  "  I  am  a  good  walker/' 
he  said,  ''and  I  am  fond  of  walking  at 
night." 

His  manner  was  so  simple  and  dignified 
that  the  half-suspicious  comment  of  the 
juryman  seemed  almost  an  insult ;  the  tide 
of  popular  sympathy  set  strongly  towards 
Dorrisant,  and  the  coroner  hastened  to  say : 

"Quite  so!  You  left  this  unfortunate 
young  gentleman  at  the  top  of  Bruton 
Street.  You  cannot  be  sure  that  he  went 
straight  home  9 " 

"Unfortunately  not,"  returned  Mark 
Dorrisant.  "I  was  very  late  in  going 
home  myself — it  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  I  got  in — and  when  I  went 
to  my  room  my  ward's  door  was  shut" 

There  was  a  choking  gasp  from  the  little 
figure  between  Valentine  and  Scudamore, 
and  the  hands  which  held  her  handkerchief 
began  to  shake  like  leaves.  The  gasp  .was 
very  low,  however.  Oaly  Valentine  heard 
it,  and  she  put  her  arm  gently  round  Mrs. 
Oarryl. 

"Qaite  so,"  repeated  the  coroner. 
"You  say  that  he  complained  of  head- 
ache. Did  he  seem,  otherwise,  in  his 
usual  health  and  spirits  1 " 


'<He  had  been  in  excellent  spirits  all 
the  evening,"  answered  Mark  Dorrisant  in 
a  low  tone.  "  Mr.  Everett,  our  host,  and 
anotlier  gentleman  who  dined  with  as,  are 
here,  I  see."  He  glanced  as  he  spoke 
towards  two  men  who  had  recently  come 
in.     "  They  will  tell  you." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  the  coroner,  glancing  in  the 
dfrection  indicated.  "Exactly.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Dorrisant ;  for  the  present  that 
will  do.  Mr.  Robert  Scudamore,  I  believe, 
was  the  first  to  enter  the  room  of  the 
deceased  I " 

Mr.  Robert  Scudamore  was  then  called 
upon  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  part 
he  had  played  in  the  affair,  of  the  general 
appearance  of  Geoffrey's  bedroom  when 
entered,  and  of  Geoffrey  himself — "the 
deceased,"  as  that  bright,  happy  vitality 
had  now  become.  Scudamore's  evidence 
beine  concluded,  the  coroner  turned  to 
the  doctor. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  your  opinion 
now,"  he  said,  "  as  to  the  cause  of  deatli." 

The  doctor  gave  his  opinion  in  a  few 
brief  sentences.  Deprived  of  technicalitfaa, 
it  amounted  to  a  statement  that  the  de- 
ceased had  been  killed  by  a  powerful  axid 
somewhat  rare  poison. 

To  no  one  present  did  the  statement 
come  absolutely  as  a  surprise;  and  yet 
hardly  any  one  heard  it  absolutely  un- 
moved. Of  those  immediately  concerned, 
Valenthe's  face  became  like  a  white  mask 
in  her  effort  at  self-controL  A  stifled  groan 
broke  from  Dorrisant,  and  Scudamore 
clutched  at  the  table  before  him.  Only 
Mrs.  Garryl  seemed  to  be  utterly  unmoved. 
Her  face  was  still  hidden,  but  she  was  not 
sobbing  now,  only  trembling  very  much. 
The  doctor's  words  were  succeeded  by  an 
instant's  dead  silence,  and  then  the  coroner 
continued : 

"  You  were  called  to  the  deceased  at 
two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
of  February.  You  found  him  already 
dead  f " 

"I  found  him  ahready  dead,"  assented 
the  doctor.  *'  He  had  been  dead,  I  should 
say,  some  twelve  hours." 

"  That  being  the  case,  can  you  give  as 
any  idea  as  to  when  the  poison  was  pro- 
bably taken ) " 

"  I  believe  that  the  quantity  taken,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  estimate  ft, 
would  take  fatal  effect  in  from  one  to  two 
hours  from  the  time  it  was  swallowed. 
Consequently,  I  infer  that  in  this  case  it 
was  taken  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock 
at  night." 
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''Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at 
night,"  repeated  the  coroner.  ''Thank 
you."  Then  as  the  doctor  reseated  him- 
self, he  continued,  addressing  the  jury: 
'' Gentlemen,  everything  that  can  be 
vouched  for  and  sworn  to  in  connection 
with  the  case,  is  now  before  yon.  The 
post-mortem  examination  finds  the  de- 
ceased to  have  died,  as  yon  have  heard, 
of  poison.  By  whose  hand  that  poison 
was  administered,  whether  by  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man's  own  hand  or  by  some 
other,  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  examine  witnesses  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  state  of  mind  of  the 
deceased,  and  I  beg  you  to  give  your 
earnest  attention  to  the  evidence  from 
which  you  will  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions." 

He  had  spoken  very  solemnly,  and  a 
hush  of  awe  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  room. 

**Miss  Clinton,"  said  the  coroner, 
breaking  the  silence  gravely.  "Miss 
Clinton."  He  turned  to  her  courteously  as 
he  spoke.  Valentine  was  waiting  with 
glowing  eyes  and  the  same  set,  colourless 
face  for  his  question.  ''Your  name  is 
Valentine  Clinton  %  " 

"Yes." 

**  You  reside  at  101,  Braton  Street  f " 

"  Yes." 

"  The  deceased  was  no  relation  to  you, 
I  believe  % " 

*'  He  is  my  stepfiather's  ward.  We  are 
not  related." 

«  When  did  you  last  see  the  deceased  ? " 

"On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary. We  had  a  long  talk  about  his 
prospects." 

Valentine's  voice  was  clear  and  distinct, 
her  answers  prompt  and  ready. 

«  What  were  his  prospects  f " 

"  He  was  to  come  of  age  on  the  twelfth 
of  February.  He  was  to  come  into  a  large 
fortune.  He — he  was  very  anxious  to  use 
it  well,  and  we  had  a  long  talk." 

Her  vdce  faltered  a  little,  and  she 
stopped. 

"He  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  con- 
fidentiaUy  with  you,  then  ?  You  were  good 
friends  9 " 

"  We  were ;  he  was  like  my  brother." 

"  Now,  Miss  Clinton,  please  think  care- 
fully before  you  answer  this  question. 
Did  the  deceased  ever,  either  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  February  or  on  any 
previous  occasion,  say  anything  to  you 
that  might  suggest  any  secret  trouble — 
money  trouble,  love  trouble,  or  what 
noti" 


"Never,"  returned  Valentine  unhesi- 
tatingly. V  He  was  perfectly  happy,  per- 
fectly contented  that  mombig.  He  was 
looking  forward  to  his  life  with  all  his 
heart." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  coroner.  "  And  you 
parted  that  morning  under  what  circum- 
stances, Miss  Clinton  ? " 

"  I  was  going  out ;  I  said  good-bye  to 
hfm  in  the  morning-room,  and  went  away. 
I  heard  him  go  out  with  my  stepfather  that 
evening,  but  I  never  saw  him  again." 

"  You  cannot  tell  us,  then,  how  he  spent 
the  dayl" 

"  No." 

"  At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  that 
night  1" 

"  It  was  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 
I  had  been  to  a  party,  from  which  I  came 
home  early." 

**  Was  the  deceased  at  home  when  you 
went  to  bed t" 

"  No.  He  was  not  in  the  smoking-room 
— ^the  only  room  left  open — and  as  I  and 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Carryl,  went  upstairs  we 
noticed  that  his  bedroom  door  was  open." 

"Did  you  hear  him  come  in  subse- 
quently 1 " 

"  No.  His  room  and  that  of  my  step- 
father are  on  the  floor  below  mine.  I 
very  seldom  hear  them  come  upstairs. 
And  my  room  is  nearer  to  theirs  than  any 
other  bedroom  in  the  house.  The  servants 
could  not  possibly  have  heard,  I  am 
afraid." 

She  glanced  round  at  the  two  footmen 
as  she  spoke,  and  the  superior  answered 
her  eagerly. 

"No,  misSy"  he  said.  "The  question 
has  been  put  again  and  again  in  the 
servants' hall,  and  noneof  us  heard  nothing." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Clintoa  I  need  not 
trouble  you  any  further,  I  think,  unless 
any  of  these  gentlemen  have  any  questions 
to  ask  you." 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  a  juryman, 
"  how  it  was  nobody  thought  it  odd  that 
the  young  gentleman  didn't  show  any  sign 
of  life  all  the  morning  1 " 

"We  forgot  him,"  said  Valentine  in  a 
low  voice.     "  I — ^we  were  all 


"  My  stepdaughter  became  engaged  that 
morning  to  Mr.  Scudamore,"  interposed 
Mark  Dorrisant. 

The  juryman  apologised  somewhat 
hastily. 

It  becoming  obvious  at  this  stage  in  the 
proceedings  that  Mr.  Everett  and  his  friend 
were  most  anxious  to  deliver  their  testimony 
as  tor  the  good  spirits  of  the  deceased  on  the 
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evenfng  before  hb  death,  the  coroner  pro- 
ceeded to  take  it ;  and  toroing  from  them 
to  Mark  Dorrisant,  he  went  on  to  question 
the  latter  closely  as  to  his  late  ward's  habits, 
and  characteristics  generally. 

*'It  is  always  possible,"  said  Maik  Dor- 
risant  at  last,  his  voice  shaking  slightly 
for  the  first  timCi  "  it  is  always  possible 
that  my  boy  may  have  had  secrets  from 
me— troubles  of  which  I  know  nothing.  It 
is  terribly  paitfol  to  me  to  contemplate  such 
a  possibility,  bat  I  begin  to  understand  that 
it  mast  indeed  be  so." 

"  Then  you  can  give  us  no  clue  as  to  any 
personal  enemy  of  the  deceased  %  You 
can  tell  us  nothing  more  in  any  way 
bearing  on  this  very  mysterious  event  1  *' 

•»  Nothing." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  it  was 
broken  suddenly  by  Valentine.  With  her 
face  flushing  and  paling  by  turns  as  if  under 
the  Influence  of  irrepressible  excitement, 
she  said  hurriedly : 

'*  My  stepfather  forgets.  There  is  some- 
thing which  I  am  sure  should  be  considered. 
This  is  not  the  first  time — I  mean  it  is  not 
the  first  time  somebody  has  tried  to  murder 
Greoffrey.  Last  summer  in  the  country  he 
was  shot.'' 

There  was  a  movemjsnt  of  immense  ex- 
citement among  the  jury.  The  coroner 
stilling  it,  repeated  gravely  : 

*'  He  was  shot.  By  whom,  if  you  please, 
and  under  what  circumstances  1 " 

''  It  was  never  proved.  It  was  in  the 
dark.  He  was  staybg  with  me  in  Hert- 
fordshire— ^he  and  my  stepfather — and  he 
was  found  one  night  in  the  park  shot — 
nearly  dead.  The  person  who  was  sus- 
pected did  not  do  it" 

With  a  movement  at  once  compassionate 
and  dignified,  Mark  Dorrisant  leant  slightly 
forward,  and  the  coroner  turned  to  him 
instantly. 

'<I  am  afraid  there  is  no  clue  here," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  though  anidous 
to  spare  Valentine.  *'  The  person  who  was 
suspected  '* — he  glanced  at  Valentine — "is 
in  London,  I  believe,  but  I  am,  morally 
speaking,  certain  that  he  and  my  boy  had 
never  met  since — the  other  affair.  The 
motives  imputed  to  him  then  were  merely 
transitory.  He  had  quarrelled  with  my  boy, 
and  he  was  a  passionate,  hot-headed  fellow.'' 

"  His  name,  if  you  please  f " 

"  Mr.  Kenneth  Gaunt" 

A  police  inspector  who  had  been  sitting 
next  the  doctor  making  a  brief  note  now 
and  then,  wrote  down  the  name  rapidly, 
and  held  his  pencil  suspended  with  evident 


eagerness  as  the  coroner]  asked  his  next 
question. 

"  His  address  1 " 

'*  I  do  not  know  it" 

<(  Miss  Olinton  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know  it" 

Valentine's  voice  was  cold  as  ice.  She 
had  listened  to  her  stepfather's  words  with 
an  indescribable  expression  on  her  fees 
and  her  very  lips  whitening. 

'*Was  Mr.  Kenneth  Gaunt  a  fellow- 
^uest  with  you  and  the  deceased  under 
Miss  Clinton's  roof) " 

''  No.  Mr.  Gaunt  was  my  stepdaughter's 
agent" 

"  Were  he  and  the  deceased  intimate  1 " 

"They  only  met  once — at  a  dinner- 
party given  by  my  stepdaughter.  Mr. 
Gaunt  grossly  inenlted  my  ]^y.  There 
was  a  painful  scene.  In  fact  The  next 
day  my  stepdaughter,  who  was  naturally 
much  annoyed,  gave  Mr.  Gaunt  to  under- 
stand that  she  should  no  longer  require  his 
services.  The  young  man  lost  his  temper 
and  made  use  of  threatening  expressions 
with  regard  to  my  ward,  and  on  that  same' 
evening  my  boy  was  found,  as  you  have 
heard,  shot  In  the  left  side,  with  Mr. 
Gaunt's  gun  lying  near  him.  The  case 
came  before  the  magistrates,  of  course  ;  but 
my  ward  recovered,  the  evidence  was  purely 
circumstantial,  and  the  case  was  dismissed." 

The  police  inspector  now  leant  across 
and  spoke  to  the  coroner  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  assented  the  coroner.  Then, 
turning  again  to  Mark  Dorrisant,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  You  say  you  know  this  gentle- 
man to  be  in  London.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  us  how  you  know  it  9 " 

Dorrisant  hesitated  for  an  instant 

"  My  stepdaughter  chanced  to  meet  him 
in  Regent  Street  on  the  first  of  February," 
he  said  with  evident  reluctance. 

The  coroner  turned  to  Valentine.  What 
determined  the  form  of  his  question  he 
could  not  have  said. 

<'  I  am  afraid  we  nrast  ask  you  to  give  as 
an  account  of  the  interview,"  he  said. 

With  no  movement  of  her  still,  proud 
face,  looking  straight  before  her  and  not  at 
her  questioner,  Valentine  answered  instantly: 

"  I  was  going  from  a  shop  to  my  carriage. 
Mr.  Gaunt  came  down  the  street  We  shook 
hands.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  dobg. 
He  told  me  that  he  could  get  nothing  to  do. 
I  gathered  that  he  was  in  London  in  search 
of  employment" 

Her  words  followed  those  of  her  step- 
father into  the  inspector's  note-book,  and 
then  the  latter  said  to  the  coroner  in  a  low 
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voice :  "  I  Bhoold  like  a  description  of  the 
gentiemao,  if  you  please,  sir." 

On  a  word  from  the  coroner  an  accurate 
and  telling  description  of  Kenneth  Gaant 
was  snpplied  by  Mark  Dorrisant. 

A  short  pause  ensued,  during  which  the 
coroner  conferred  in  low  tones  with  the 
police  inspector,  and  the  jury  talked  in 
murmurs  among  themselves.  Then  the 
coroner  drew  himself  up  once  more,  and 
was  opening  his  lips  to  deliver  his  final 
address  to  tibe  jury,  when  his  eye  suddenly 
fell  upon  Mrs.  Carryl.  He  slimced  hurriedly 
at  his  notes.  She  figured  there  as  a  wit- 
ness of  the  very  slightest  importance.  Stilli 
there  she  was.  She  had  been  called  upon 
to  appear  at  the  inquest,  and  as  a  matter  of 
form  a  question  or  two  must  be  put  to  her. 
Therefore,  instead  of  beginning  his  charge 
to  the  jury,  he  said  : 

"  There  is  still  one  witness,  gentlemen, 
whose  evidence  has  not  yet  been  taken. 
Mrs.  Carryl!" 

Mrs.  Carryl  was  sitting  with  her  face 
bent  down,  her  nervous  hands  working 
tremulously  at  a  fold  of  her  gown.  She 
had  ceased  to  shed  tears  some  time  since, 
and  had  remained  almost  continually  in 
that  attitude,  glancing  up  now  and  then  at 
one  speaker  or  another,  and  showing  a 
dazed,  tremulous  little  face.  But  as  the 
coroner  spoke  her  name,  she  started 
violently,  and  lifted  her  face  suddenly.  It 
was  bewildered  and  terrified  beyond  ex- 
pression. 

"  I — I "  she  began  almost  wildly. 

The  coroner  interposed  reassuringly. 

(I  Don't  distress  yourself,  my  dear  madam, 
I  beg.  We  have  heard  that  you  took 
luncheon  with  Mr.  Dorrisant  and  the 
deceased  on  the  first  of  February.  Can 
you  corroborate  Mr.  Dorrisant's  assertion 
that  the  youn^  gentleman  was  in  good 
health  and  spirits  on  that  occasion  1 '' 

"  Yes." 

The  monosyllable  was  the  merest  fright- 
ened whisper. 

'*  Tou  came  home  with  Miss  Clinton  at 
about  half-past  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
the  deceased  was  not  then  at  home  ? " 

"No." 

"  Then  you  never  saw  the  deceased  again 
after  he  left  the  dining-room  after  lunch  % '' 

A  choking,  struggling  sob  broke  from 
Mrs.  Carryl,  and  Valentine  laid  her  hand 
gently  on  her  arm.  The  coroner  repeated 
his  question  soothingly.  There  was  a  kind 
of  struggle  as  it  seemed  for  breath,  and  then 
a  faint  monosyllable,  uttered,  it  appeared, 
almost  involuntarily : 


"  No." 

*'  And  you  did  not  hear  him  come  home  ; 
at  night  f " 

«  No." 

The  next  instant  Mrs.  Carryl  had  col- 
lapsed helplessly  on  to  Valentine's  shoulder 
as  the  latter  rose  hurriedly  and  put  an  arm 
round  her. 

"Ob,  Valentine!"  she  sobbed,  "oh, 
Valentine,  take  me  away  !  Take  me  away ! 
It's  so  dreadful  1  Oh,  poor  Mr.  Cary  1 
Poor,  poor  Mr.  Cary  1 " 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
VALENTINE  ASKS  FOR  HELP. 

"Mr.  Scudamore  is  in  the  drawing- 
room,  if  you  please,  miss." 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
over  the  house  there  lay  that  curious  hush 
which  inevitably  follows  a  crisis.  Mrs. 
Carryl's  agitation  had  ended  in  a  series  of 
hysterical  attacks  of  far  greater  severity 
than  those  which  had  kept  her  in  her  room 
until  the  morning  of  the  inquest.  Valentine 
had  only  left  her  when^  on  her  becoming 
comparatively  quiet,  she  had  gone  down  to 
dinner  with  her  stepfather. 

She  paused  for  an  instant  as  the  footman 
spoke,  but  the  thought  of  Scudamore's 
presence  did  not  seem  to  displease  her.  A 
certain  consideration  and  capability  about 
him,  in  the  terrible  hour  of  the  discovery  of 
Geofifrey's  death,  had  created  in  her  a  re- 
liance on  him  which  the  two  following  days 
had  only  served  to  strengthen.  There  was 
a  distinct  eagerness  in  her  eyes  as  she 
opened  the  drawing-room  door. 

Scudamore's  face  was  stQl  very  subdued. 
His  voice  was  subdued,  too,  as  he  met 
Valentine  with  a  clumsy  but  genuinely 
anxious  enquiry  as  to  her  health.  He  did 
not  touch  her.  perhaps  one  source  of  her 
growing  confidence  in  him  lay  in  the  fact 
that  his  sympathy  had  taken  no  lover-like 
form.  She  answered  him  gently  enough, 
and  coming  up  to  the  fireplace  let  herself 
sink  into  a  chw.  Scudamore  followed  her, 
and  stood  before  the  fire,  looking  down  at 
her  slight  figure  with  something  that  was 
almost  wistfulness  on  his  coarse  face. 

*^  Dorrisant  has  told  you  of  the  verdict  f " 
he  said  somewhat  abruptly. 

Valentine's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fire  as 
she  answered,  and  they  glittered  in  strange 
contrast  to  her  weary  face. 

"  Yes  1  '  Poison,  by  whom  administered 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  1 ' " 

Her  voice  was  curious ;  there  was  In  it  a 
suppressed  ring  of  almost  bitter  excitement. 
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"  And— the  rider  9 ''  The  words  came 
from  Scndunore  hesitatingly. 

Valentine  lifted  her  faoe  to  him,  and 
answered  vehemently. 

"Yes;  the  rider!''  she  said.  <*Mr. 
Scndamore,  ttiere  is  no  one  else  I  can 
speak  ta  My  stepfather — ^how  can  I  talk 
to  him  about  what  is  breaking  his  heart) 
And  a  woman  can  do  so  little  in  these 
things  1  I  must  make  some  man  understand 
how  necessary,  how  absolutely  nccessarv  it 
is  that  the  man  who  has  done  this  horrible 
thing  should  be  found.  Mr.  Gaunt  will  be 
arrested,  I  sunpose  1 " 

**  Yes,"  said  Scudamore. 

He  spoke  with  great  gentleness,  and  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with  that  incon- 
gruous wifitfulness  deepened  in  them. 

'*Yes/'  said  Valentine,  clasping  her 
hands  fiercely  as  though  to  retain  her  self 
command.  **  He  will  be  arrested,  Itnd  he 
will  be  questioned  and  insulted,  and  then 
he  will  be  released,  as  he  was  before; 
released  with  everything  made  worse  for 
him  by  the  mere  suspicion,  though  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  against  him  1 
Oh,  it  is  too  horrible  that  an  innocent 
man  should  suffer  all  his  life  for  a  villain  i " 

She  stopped,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 
The  strain  of  the  past  two  days  was  tiJ^ing 
its  revenge.  Her  self-control  was  slipping 
from  her,  and  she  hardly  knew  that  it  had 
gone. 

"  Dorrisant  believes ''  besan  Scuda- 
more.   His  voice  was  low  and  dogged. 

"I  know,"  cried  Valentine,  rising  im- 
petuously from  her  seat  and  facing  him. 
*<I  know;  that  is  why  I  cannot  talk  to 
him.  Everybody  at  Templecombe  almost 
believes  the  same  thing— that  it  was  he 
who  shot  Geoff.  Ob,  don't  von  see,  that 
is  why  the  man  who  has  done  it  now 
must  be  found  9  In  justice  to  an  innocent 
man  he  must!  Nobody 'who  knows  the 
circumstances  can  imagine  for  one  moment 
that  Mr.  Gaunt  is  the  man  who  has 
poisoned  him.  Who  it  can  possibly  be  I 
cannot  think — ^I  cannot  guess.  I  have 
thought  and  thought  over  every  word 
Geoff  ever  said  to  me,  and  I  cannot  find 
the  faintest  clue.  There  must  be  some 
one  of  whom  we  know  nothing — some 
enemy  of  his  father's,  perhaps  !  But  when 
the  man  who  pdsoned  him  is  found,  the 
man  who  shot  him  will  be  found  too! 
Oh,  I  know  it— I  know  it !  Everything 
mu8t  be  done,  no  stone  must  be  left  un- 
turned, to  find  hiuL  You  will  see  to  it — 
oh,  you  will  see  to  it^  won't  you  f  Money 
will  do  a  great  deal    Spend  what  yon 


like  of  mine,  only  find  the  man !  It  la 
our  duty,  don't  you  see  1  All  the  injuatiee 
comes  from  us.  Justice  must  come  from 
us,  tool" 

There  is  a  supreme  moment  of  ecstatic 
self-abandonment,  when  self-oonsdousness 
is  not,  and  self-deception  tonchea  its 
apotheosis.  And  this  moment  had  come 
to  Valentine.  As  she  stood  there,  with 
her  head  thrown  back,  she  was  beautiful 
as  she  had  never  been  in  all  her  life  before ; 
and  as  he  looked  at  her,  a  dull  red  flush 
crept  over  the  forehead  of  the  man  who 
watched  her,  the  wistfulness  died  out  of 
his  eyes,  and  his  mouth  set  itself  into 
dogged  lines  of  determination. 

As  if  the  words  were  drawn  from  him 
against  his  will,  he  said  sullenly  : 

**  VII  do  my  best,  of  course." 

Even  as  he  spoke  Valentine  shivered, 
trembled  helplessly  for  a  moment,  and  burst 
into  wild  sobs  and  tears. 

*<  Oh,  Geoff ! "  she  cried  brokenly,  "  oh, 
my  dear  Geoff — my  poor  Geoff ! " 

And  before  Scudamore,  in  his  amaze- 
ment, could  speak  to  her  or  touch  her,  she 
had  hurried  across  the  room  and  was  gone. 

• 

CHAPTER  XIX.      "IT  MEANS  NOTHING." 

On  the  following  day  Geoffrey  Gary  was 
buried,  and  the  inevitable  sensationaUam 
attendant  on  a  sudden  and  mysterious 
tragedy  sank  into  abeyance  before  the 
more  solemn  feelings  wUch  rose  and  laid 
their  touch  upon  the  lightest  of  those  even 
remotely  concerned. 

Valentine  was  seen  very  little  during  that 
day ;  and  such  talk  as  passed  between  her, 
her  stepfather,  and  Scudamore  was  subdued 
into  harmony  with  the  abnosphere  about 
them.  Not  once  did  any  of  the  three  tondi 
on  the  terrible  spectre  of  dread  and  uncer- 
tainty that  threw  a  ghastly  shadow  on  the 
solemnity  of  the  day. 

One  day  followed  another,  and  the 
household  fell  once  more  into  its  ordinary 
routine,  with  that  terrible  closing  up  round 
the  gap  which  is  so  inevitable,  sotd  still 
that  spectre  darkened  all  the  house.  The 
murderer  of  Geoffirey  Gary,  if  murdered  he 
had  been,  was  still  far  to  seek.  Kenneth 
Gaunt  was  arrested,  examined,  and  released, 
there  being  no  possible  ground  for  his  deten- 
tion. And  the  police^  this  due  having 
broken  in  their  hands^  were,  and  praetioally 
owned  themselves  to  be,  completely  at  a 
loss.  Day  after  day  Valentine  would  come 
to  Scudamore  with  the  same  questbm: 
*'Have  they  found  out  anything  t"    To 
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receiye  alvraya  the  same  answer,  given  with 
the  same  sidlenness :  "  Not  yet."  Valen- 
tine looked  very  thin  and  white  in  her 
black  dresses,  bat  her  face  was  always  qniet 
and  composed.  To  Dorrisant,  as  he  went 
about  wrapped  in  a  gloom  that  nothing 
seemed  to  lighten,  she  was  tenderness  itself. 
To  Scndamore  she  was  always  gentle  and 
kind,  though  she  was  never  quite  at  ease 
with  him  after  one  evening  when  he  took 
her  suddenly  Into  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
passionately.  He  released  her  almost  in- 
stantly, apologising  gruffly  and  awkwardly, 
and  she  neither  resisted  nor  remonstrated, 
only  she  turned  very  cold  and  white. 

Her  time,  as  the  days  drifted  on,  was 
mainly  occupied  with  Mrs.  Garry).  The 
agitation  of  the  inquest,  coming  on  the 
horror  of  the  preceding  days,  seemed  to 
have  shattered  the  little  woman  completely. 
For  the  first  two  days  the  doctor  talked 
about  brain  fever.  Mrs.  Oarryl  appeared 
to  grow  no  worse,  however.  She  would  lie 
silent  for  an  hour  at  a  time ;  then,  if  ad- 
dressed^ she  would  burst  into  hysterical  sobs 
and  tears,  and  cry  herself  into  absolute  ex- 
haustion. But  by  decrees  her  fits  of  crying 
grew  less  violent.  She  was  allowed  to  get 
up,  and  then  Valentine  was  absolutely 
stsurtled  at  the  change  which  little  more 
than  a  week  had  made  in  her.  Always 
fri^e,  there  seemed  to  be  now  literally 
nowing  of  her;  and  her  eyes  had  a 
frightened,  horrified  look  in  tnem  pitiful 
to  see.  It  was  to  her  jarred  and  quivering 
nerves  that  Valentine  attributed  the  abso- 
lute dread  of  meeting  Dorrisant  which  she 
tried  feebly  to  conceal.  To  face  grief,  how- 
ever qoht,  is  an  ordeal  eticn  to  a  brave 
nature. 

The  passage  of  the  days  which  spares 
no  grief  brought  in  due  courae  the  twelfth 
of  February ;  the  day  which  should  have 
brought  Oeofifrey's  majority.  Neither 
Valentine  nor  her  stepfather  alluded  to  the 
date,  but  after  lunch  was  over  Valentine 
went  up  to  her  stepfather  as  he  stood  before 
the  fire,  looking  absently  down  into  it,  and 
slipped  her  arm  through  his. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  after- 
noon, dear  t  **  she  said  softly. 

He  started,  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
little  smile  before  he  answered. 

'*  I  shall  go  for  a  walk,  Queen  Val.  A 
good  long  walk." 

Valentine  pressed  her  cheek  against  his 
shoulder  for  a  moment  in  mute  sympathy. 
Then  she  turned  and  went  gently  out  of 
the  room. 

S!ie  went  upstairs,  her  face  very  tender 
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and  pathetic,  thinking  evidently  of  the 
dead  boy.  But  before  she  reached  her 
own  room  the  softness  had  died  out  of  her 
face,  merged  in  an  almost  fierce  deter- 
mination. 

"  Why  don't  they  find  him  1 "  she  said, 
speakiog  just  below  her  breath,  as  though 
the  intensity  of  her  feeling  was  not  to  be 
denied  expression.  **  Why  don't  they  find 
him  9    They  must  and  shall.'' 

She  stood  for  an  instant,  her  hands 
pressed  together,  her  face  set  in  a  passion 
of  longing,  which  seemed  almost  a  demand. 
Then  she  moved ;  her  features  settled  into 
their  usual  expression,  and  she  went  down 
to  Mrs.  GarryL 

Valentine's  representation  that  no  one 
need  see  her  there  unless  she  wished  it,  had 
brought  Mrs.  Oarryl  into  the  morning-room. 
She  had  been  lybg  back  In  a  large  arm- 
chair there  all  the  morning,  a  little,  weak 
figure.  She  started  violently  as  Valentine 
opened  the  door,  and  the  frightened  eyes  she 
turned  towards  it,  and  the  trembling,  parted 
lipp,  were  pitiful  to  see.  Valentine  smiled 
at  her,  and  coming  across  the  room  with  a 
gentle,  reassuring  word,  stood  looking  down 
with  eyes  of  affectionate  concern  into  the 
weak  face  upturned  to  her. 

"Don't  you  feel  any  better  this  after- 
noon, Marion  ) "  she  said  gently.  She 
touched  the  little  woman's  forehead  with  a 
caressing  gesture,  and  tried  not  to  acknow- 
ledge to  herself  that  Mrs.  Carryl  looked 
rather  worse  than  better.  "  I  wish  I  could 
do  you  good,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Carryl  moved  restlessly,  and 
taking  a  fold  of  Valentine's  dress  into 
her  hand,  began  to  fold  it  nervously.  Her 
lips  quivered  ominously.  Valentine  knelt 
suddenly  down  by  the  chair  and  took  the 
two  fluttering  hands  into  her  own  strong 
ones. 

''  Marlon,"  she  said  gently,  "don't  thbk 
me  hard  and  unsympathetic,  dear;  but 
don't  you  think  the  time  has  come  when  you 
shoidd  try  to  get  better)  I  know,  of 
course,"  she  went  on  very  quickly  and 
sweetly,  "  I  know  quite  well  how  ill  you 
feel;  but  if  you  tried  to  control  your 
thoughts  and  your  feelings  a  little,  you 
would  get  stronger  so  much  sooner,  I  am 
sure.     You  understand,  don't  you,  dear )  " 

Mrs.  Oarryl  bowed  her  head ;  she  was 
clinging  tightly  to  Valentine's  hands ;  her 
lips  were  twitching  helplessly,  and  there 
was  a  look  in  her  eyes  as  of  a  terrified  little 
animal  that  longs  to  speak  and  cannot. 

"There  is  my  stepfather,"  Valentine 
went  on,  with  a  little  break  in  her  voice. 
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"If   yoa   could  see  how  —  oh«  Marion, 
Marion,  don't  i " 

Mn.  Carryl  had  broken  suddenly  Into 
each  sobfl  aa  had  not  shaken  her  for  two 
or  three  days  now ;  she  was  dinging  con- 
Tnlsively  to  Valentine,  and  her  hands 
were  cold  and  shi^big. 

'<0b,  Valentine/'  she  cried,  "oh, 
Valentine,  don't  be  angry  with  mel  It 
isn't  that  I'm  ill.  Tm  so  miserable,  I'm 
80  miserable.  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
I  can't  onderstand,  and  I  can't  think,  and 
it  keeps  coming  back  to  me.  Oh,  what 
shall  Idol    WhatshaUIdo?" 

There  was  a  ring  in  her  voice  of 
genuine,  ur  endurable  misery,  which  was 
very  different  from  the  self-created  distress 
of  morbid  imagination,  and  a  cold  shock 
of  vague  dread  passed  through  Valentine — 
why,  she  could  not  have  told. 

"Hush,  Marion,  hush!"  she  repeated 
instinctively.     "Tell  me  what  you  mean !" 

"I  can't  1"  cried  Mra  Carryl  wildly. 
"  It's  so  dreadful  of  me  to  know  it  i  You 
would  hate  me  so  if  I  said  it.  I  know  he 
must  have  some  good  reason,  of  course, 
and  he  never  thought  any  one  else  knew. 
Ob,  why  did  I  come  downstairs)  Why 
can't  I  forget  all  about  it  1  Of  course,  U 
it  waa  of  any  consequence  he  would  have 
said,  only — only  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my 
head.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  doing  something 
wicked." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Marion)  Of 
whom  are  you  talking ) " 

Valentine's  face  hi^  grown  white  to  the 
very  lips,  with  hope  which  in  its  intensity 
was  almost  fear.  Her  eyes  were  glittering, 
as  though  they  saw,  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  its  nearness,  the  clue  towards 
which  she  was  straining.  She  was  clutch- 
iog  Mrs.  Carryl  now  almost  fiercely,  and 
her  voice  was  low  and  peremptory. 

"I  was  so  startied,"  broke  out  Mrs. 
Carryl,  wringing  her  hands  feebly,  "so 
dreadfully  start&d  and  confused.  It  came 
so  suddenly.  It  waa  a  dreadful  thing  to 
tell  a  lie,  I  know,  but  what  could  I  do ) 
I  couldn't  say  he  hadn't  told  quite  the 
truth.  He  is  so  good  and  kind,  and  he 
must  have  had  such  a  good  reason  1  What 
could  I  do )    Oh,  what  could  I  do  t" 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean,  Marion  i " 

The  words  came  from  Valentine  a  low, 
hoarse  command.  With  the  intense  ex- 
pectancy of  her  face  there  was  mingled 
now  a  shadowy,  undefined  dread. 

"  It  was  about  half  an  hour  after  we  went 
to  bed,"  said  Mrs.  Carry],  burying  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  giving  up  all  reserve  at 


once  in  a  flood  of  tears.  "I — I  wasn't 
very  sleepy,  and  I  did  so  want  to 
finish  that  third  volume ;  it — it  waa  so 
lovely,  you  know.  I  had  left  it  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  I  knew  just  where  it 
waa,  and  I  thought  I  would  run  down  and 
fetch  it  I  didn't  take  a  light,  there  waa 
the  gas  on  the  landing,  you  know,  and  I 
knew  I  could  find  the  book  in  the  dark. 
And  just  as  I  was  coming  out  ci  the  room 
with  it,  I  heard  a  latcuey  in  the  front 
door,  and  I  waited,  because  I  thought  Mr. 
Dorrisant  or  Mr.  Cary  might  see  me.  I 
had  my  dressing-gown  oa  I  waa  only 
just  inside  the  door,  and  I  heard  them 
both  come  in.  Mr.  Dorrisant  must  have 
noticed  your  fan — ^you  left  it  downstairs, 
you  know — for  he  said  in  a  rather  low 
voice,  'The  party  must  have  been  dull, 
Gkoff  I  They  have  come  in,  you  see ! ' 
Mr.  Cary  laughed,  and  said,  *  How  sleepy 
of  Val  to  go  off  to  bed  1 '  And  then  they 
both  went  to  the  smoking-room.  I  heard 
them." 

* '  You  heard "  Valentine  was  kneeling 

back  on  the  floor  now,  her  hands  clenched 
together  in  her  lap,  her  brows  contracted. 
"But  when  was  all  this,  Marion t"  ahe 
said  abruptiy. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  first  of  February. 
The  night  before — the  night  before  Mr. 
Cary  died,"  sobbed  Mrs.  CarryL 

A  long,  sighing  breath,  in  which  there 
was  a  sound  of  disappointment,  parted 
Valentine's  lips,  and  then  she  leant  forward 
and  put  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Carry I's  arm. 

"Marion,"  she  said,  speaking  very 
slowly,  "you  have  fretted  and  worried 
yourself  until  you  are  imagining  things. 
You  must  have  dreamed  what  you  say — 
shice.  Don't  you  see  that  it  isn't  possible 
that  it  really  happened  1  Mr.  Dorrisant 
did  not  come  home  with  Mr.  Cary  that 
night  He  went  to  the  dub.  You  heard 
him  say  so." 

"I  know,"  was  the  tearful,  muffled 
answer.  "That  is  what  startled  me  so. 
Because  I  saw  him,  Valentine.  I  saw  him. 
I  couldn't  believe  my  ears  when  he  said 
that  at  the  inquest  Everything  went 
round  and  round.  Oh,  I  wish  I  hadn't 
seen  him  i  It  seems  so  horrid  and  spying  I 
Bat  I  did." 

There  was  a  silence.  Mrs.  Carryl's 
hysterics  seemed  to  have  passed  away  in 
the  relief  afforded  her  bv  speech,  and  she 
was  crying  quietiy.  Valentine  aat  on  the 
floor,  apparentiy  too  absolutely  uuconsdoua 
of  her  surroundings  to  think  of  moving, 
now  and  then  lifting  her  huid  to  her  head 
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as  though  she  were  ia  pain  or  dazed  A 
knock  came  at  the  door,  and  she  rose  to 
her  feet,  staggering  a  littte  as  she  did  so, 
and  saying  mechanically:  "It  isn't  pos- 
sible, Marion,"  as  though  she  was  unaware 
that  time  had  passed  since  she  spoke  last 
— ^time  in  which  Mra  Carryl,  quite  worn 
out,  had  absolutely  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

The  footman  had  come  to  tell  her  that 
Scudamore  was  in  the  drawhig-room,  and 
with  a  strange,  stunned  look  on  her  face, 
she  went  downstairs. 

"  I  came "  began  Scudamore  as  she 

came  up  to  him,  and  then  he  stopped  short, 
staring  at  her.  "Is  there  anything  the 
matter  1 "  he  said  clumsily.  *'  I  am  afraid 
you're  fll." 

Valentine  shookher  head  almost  vacantly. 

"  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,"  she  said 
in    a    diUl,    toneless     voice.       There's 

nothing "    She  stopped  abruptly,  and 

then  she  moved  on,  mechanically  appa- 
rently, to  the  window,  Scudamore  following 
her  with  an  alarmed  wonder  in  his  face. 
"  I  think  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said  after  a 
moment.  "It  isn't  possible — ^it  can't  be 
possible,  of  course.  You  are  his  friend, 
and  you  will  help  me  say  sa"  She  paused 
a  moment)  and  then  said  in  the  same 
almost  stupid  tone :  "  Mrs.  Oarryl  declares 
that  my  stepfather  came  home  with  Geof- 
frey that  night  She  says  that  she  came 
down  to  the  drawing-room  for  a  book,  and 
heard  them  come  in — heard  my  stepfather 
speak  and  Geoffrey  answer  him." 

She  was  looking  straight  out  of  the 
window,  and  she  did  not  see  the  face  of 
the  man  behind  her.  Over  Robert 
Scadamore's  features  there  flashed  a  sud- 
den expression  of  horror-struck  realisation 
—  of  ghastly  suspicion  suddenly  become 
still  more  ghastly  conviction.  He  tried  to 
speak,  but  no  words  came  from  his  lips, 
which  had  grown  hot  and  dry.  With  a 
sadden,  impulsive  movement  Valentine 
tamed  and  faced  him. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  f "  she  demanded 
fiercely.  "  She  dreamed  it,  of  course,  or  if 
she  did  not  dream  it,  it  means  nothing  1 
Why  don't  you  say  so  ?" 

But  before  he  codd  say  so — ^before  he 
could  bring  Us  white  lips  to  ttie  utterance 
of  a  single  word,  she  had  fallen  like  a  stone 
at  his  feet 


CHAPTER  XX.      FACE  TO  FACE. 

The  room  was  very  stilL  There  was  no 
sound  or  movement  in  it  of  any  kind, 
except  the  slow  crackling  of  the  fire,  and 


the  quick,  heavy  breathing  of  one  of  the 
two  men  who  faced  each  other  on  either 
side  of  the  table. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'dock  at  night  two 
days  later,  and  Scudamore  and  Dorrisant 
were  alone  together  in  the 'smoking-room 
at  Bruton  Street. 

Dorrisant  it  was,  certainly.  The  out- 
line of  his  handsome  features  im  un- 
dianged;  but  except  by  that  outline  no 
one — not  any  member  of  the  household — 
not  Valentine  herself,  could  have  recog- 
nised him,  he  had  in  the  past  hour  so 
utterly  and  completely  changed.  It  was 
as  if  a  finely-moulded  mask  had  been  taken 
from  his  face ;  a  mask  that  had  contained 
all  the  admirable  traits  of  the  face  that 
every  one  had  found  admirable,  and  had 
left  only  the  bare  foundation  on  which 
that  mask  had  rested. 

In  the  foundation  thus  left  there  was 
the  unmistakeable  stamp  of  genuineness. 
The  bitter  sneer  on  his  mouth  was  genuine ; 
the  hate  that  gleamed  in  his  eyes  was 
genuine;  and  the  unscrupulously  cal- 
culating expression  of  the  whole  face— all 
were  genuine.  It  was  true,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  here  and  now 
was  presented  the  real  man — ^the  true 
Mark  Dorrisant,  and  none  other. 

The  two  pairs  of  fierce  eyes  held  each 
other  in  the  stillness  as  though  it  were  a 
supreme  moment  of  defiance.  At  last  one 
of  the  two  men  moved.  It  was  Dorri- 
sant ;  and  he  carried  the  cigarette  he  held 
mechanically  to  his  lips.  It  had  eone  out  j 
and  he  flung  it  savagely  into  the  grate, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  crossed  his 
arms  in  an  attitude  of  intense  thought. 
His  movement  broke  up  the  strain  of  the 
previous  position,  and  Scudamore,  almost 
as  if  released,  moved  also.  Under  his 
clenched  hand  as  it  lay  on  the  table  was  a 
very  small  bottle,  half  empty  3  he  took  it 
up,  instinctively,  it  seemed,  and  put  it  in 
his  breast-pocket.  Drops  of  perspiration 
were  standing  on  his  forehead;  he  was 
looking  indefinably eoarserandrougher  than 
usual,  as  though  with  him  also,  the  lowest 
elements  of  his  personality  were  exposed  to 
view  by  tiie  intensity  of  the  moment 

He  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped 
his  forehead ;  and  as  he  did  it,  it  was  the 
common  action  of  a  common  man. « 

"  I  never  was  your  equd,  Dorrisant,"  he 
said  in  a  difficult,  husky  voice.  "  Not  in 
brains,  nor  manners,  nor  nothing !  Hang 
me  if  I'm  your  equal  in  blackguardism 
eitber  I " 

Ah  1"  responded  Mark  Dorrisant  curtly. 
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"  These  are  your  faetv,  then,"  he  went  on 
ilt  a  hard,  metallic  voice,  not  even  looking 
at  the  oUier  man,  and  evidently  recapitu- 
lating and  demanding  confirmation  as  an 
assistance  to  his  own  mental  processes. 
I' My  ward  having  died  by  poison,  your 
thoughts  go  back  to  the  past,  and  yon  find 
yourself  vaguely  uneasy  and  suspicious. 
You  are  told  that  I  was  seen  to  enter  the 
house,  when  I  have  stated  that  I  did  not 
enter  it,  and  your  suspicions  increasing, 
you  cast  about  for  a  motive.  Your  mind 
takes  a  financial  turn,  and  finding  that  I 
inherit  young  Gary's  property  under  his 
father's  will,  it  occurs  to  you  as  possible 
that  I  wanted  that  property.  Pondering 
upon  my  financial  position  before  Oary^ 
death,  you  begin  to  question  the  truth  of 
some  statements  I  made  to  you  two  months 
ago  as  to  the  source  of  my  income.  You 
telegraph  to  Australia,  ascertain  that  those 
statements  were  false,  and  thereupon  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  I  have  no  private 
income;  and  having  thus  established  in 
your  own  mind  the  motive  you  sought, 
you  take  the  liberty  of  searchiDg  my  room 
and  find  In  a  private  drawer,  of  which  you 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  living  man  besides 
myself  who  knows  the  secret,  the  remains 
of  a  bottle  of  the  poison  of  which  young 
Gary  died.    That's  all  1 " 

''It's  enough!"  answered  Scudamore 
gruffly.  «  What's  the  use  of  talking  about 
^establishing  in  my  own  mind,'  and  my 
*  arriving  at  conclusions '  %  I've  spoken  the 
truth,  and  you  know  it  Mrs.  Gairyl's 
statement  and  this  bottle" — he  touched 
his  breast-pocket^as  he  spoke — "  would  do 
your  business  safe  enough  even  if  you  could 
show  your  accounts  for  the  last  three  years. 
And  you  can't." 

*'  Ko,"  assented  Dorrisant,  with  a  low, 
sardonic  laugh,  *'I  can't  I " 

There  was  another  pause.  Scudamore, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Dorrisant  with  a  kind  of 
fascination  in  them,  wiped  his  forehead 
again.  Dorrisant  sat  perfectly  motionless. 
At  last  he  moved,  folded  his  arms  on  the 
table,  and  looked  across  at  the  other.  His 
face  was  hard  and  businesslike. 

"  Well,"  he  said  callously,  <'  we  may  as 
well  come  to  terms,  I  suppose.  That  little 
fool " — he  spoke  Mrs.  Garry I's  name  with  an 
oath — *^can  be  managed.  If  I  can't  per- 
suade her  she  has  dreamt  the  whole  thing, 
I've  wasted  nine  months'  work  on  her! 
And  I  can  settle  the  girl  too.  It  lies 
between  you  and  me." 

"  Yes  1 "  was  the  sullen  answer.  «'  It  lies 
between  you  and  me." 


'<  When  we  met  two  months  ago,"  went 
on  Dorrisant,  with  the  same  hard  de- 
liberation, 'Hhe  stakes  were  not  even. 
Our  cards  were  level  enotigh.  You  held 
that  Bettesville  business  agidnst  my  know- 
ledge of  you  as  Bob  HamUton,  forger  and 
card-sharper.  But  I  had  a  position  to  lose  " 
— the  thin  lips  curled  into  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  an  evil  smile — **  a  recital  of 
that  Bettesville  business  would  have  de- 
stroyed my  very  valuable  character,  whereas 
you  had  nothing  absolutely  to  lose.  Gon- 
sequently,  we  nuide  our  little  bargain." 

A  curse  came  from  Scudamore,  and  he 
moved  uneasily  on  his  chair.  With  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  other's  face,  Dorrisant 
went  on : 

'^Now,  this  business  of  mine  is  a  big  thing. 
I  saw  there  was  money  In  it  when  Gary 
began  to  talk  of  my  seeing  after  the  boy. 
He  was  a  ffentleman,  and  he  was  also  a  fool, 
for  I  hadnt  been  in  the  camp  a  month,  and 
his  will  provided  that  in  case  of  the  boy's 
death  before  his  majority  I  should  step  into 
the  property.  Of  course,  I  didn't  foresee 
then  all  the  developements,  but  I  foresaw 
plenty  of  money  until  the  boy  would  come 
of  age." 

Dorrisant's  manner  had  altered  very 
subtly  as  he  talked.  Gonfidential  would 
be  far  too  strong  a  word  for  it,  but  it  waa 
indefinably  suggestive  of  past  partnership 
in  dishonourable  transactions  between  him 
and  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke.  As  if  the 
suggestion  inflaenced  him  in  spite  of  him- 
self Scudamore  asked  sullenly : 

**  How  did  yon  get  him  to  make  such  a 
wUH" 
Dorrisant  laughed. 

"Get  him,  my  good  fellow!"  he  said. 
**  It  wasn't  necessary  to  get  him.  He  was 
more  than  willing.  I  don't  think  I  saw 
the  whole  thing  until  the  boy  had  a  narrow 
squeak  in  a  raUway  accident  1 " 

".That  was  just  before  you  left  New 
York  last  winter  1 " 
Dorrisant  nodded. 

''And  then,  I  suppose,"  Scudamore 
went  (m,  '*  it  occurred  to  you  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  look  up— Templecombe. "  He  made 
a  pause  before  the  last  word,  as  if  he  hUd 
intended  to  pronounce  Valentine's  name, 
and  found  it  impossible. 

"Exactly!"  was  the  reply.  "I  knew 
the  girl  could  help  me  to  a  good  position, 
at  any  rate.  And  there  might  have  been  a 
chance  of  handling  her  coin  too.  But  she 
turned  out  such  an  independent  spitfire, 
you  see ! " 

*'And80,"said  Scudamore  fiercely,  "find- 
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iDg  yon  couldn't  deal  with — her  as  you  dealt 
with  that  poor  quaking  fool  of  a  wife  of 
yours,  her  mother,  you  fell  back  on  the 
other  game  1  I  take  it  that  was  the  mean- 
ing of  that  affair  at  Templecombe  f '' 

Again  Dorrisant  nodded,  and  then  with 
a  moyement  of  his  hand  as  though  to 
dispose  of  that  branch  of  the  subjecti  he 
said,  resuming  his  businesslike  tone : 

|<  We're  wandering  from  the  point. 
What  I  began  to  say  was  this.  Although 
this  Is  a  big  thing  for  me — a  big  thing,  I'm 
willing  to  admit,  in  more  ways  than  one," 
he  added  significantly — "  that  oUier  little 
bargain  of  ours  has  equalised  the  stakes, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least.  You've  got 
something  to  lose  too,  consequently  you 
needn't  open  your  mouth  too  wide.  What 
do  you  want  % " 

The  question  came  sharp  and  peremptory, 
and  as  he  heard  it  a  dark  flush  mounted  to 
Scudamore's  forehead.  He  leant  back  in 
his  chair,  sticking  his  legs  out  in  front  of 
him,  and  said  doggedly  : 

*'  Suppose  I  don't  want  anything  1 "       ' 
Dorrisant  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  quick  flash  of  his  eyes.    Then  he 
said  very  quietly : 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 
*'  Suppose  I  mean  I'ye  had  a  sickener  9 " 
said  Scudamore  without  moving.  <^Sup- 
pose  I  mean  I  want  to  get  straight  and  go 
straight;  suppose  I  mean  that  I  don't 
know  what's  come  to  me,  but  I  feel 
myself  the  biggest  brute  and  sharper  going 
— except  you — and  I'm  not  going  to 
blacken  myself  any  further  9  Confound 
it  all,  that's  what  I  do  mean  ! " 

He  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table 
with  a  crash  as  he  spoke,  leaning  a  little 
forward  and  glaring  fiercely  at  Mark  Dorri- 
sant. 

A  curious  kind  of  shade  seemed  to  fall 
upon  Mark  Dorrisant's  face ;  it  seemed  to 
grow  almost  grey  with  the  intense  con- 
sideration into  which  it  was  set.  It  was  so 
concentrated  that  no  surprise  could  express 
itself,  but  that  very  concentration  implied 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  new  factor  in 
his  calculations.  His  cool  eyes  never  stirred 
from  Scudamore's  flushed  face,  as  he  said 
in  a  still,  intent  tone,  with  a  suggestion  of  a 
sneer  about  it : 

*<  This  is  a  new  line  for«  yon,  Bob. 
You've  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to 
work  this  affair  up  if  you  don't  stand  to 
make  anything  by  it !  " 

'*  I  do  stand  to  make  something  by  it, 
then,"  retorted  the  other,  his  rough  passion, 
the  passion  of  desperate  and  unpalatable 


resolution,  contrasting  strongly  and  most 
unfavourably  with  Dorrisant's  self-restraint. 
"  I'm  going  to  show  you  up !  By  Heaven, 
I  ami" 

He  started  to  hid  feet  as  he  spoke,  raising 
hia  hand  and  shaking  it  fiercely,  as  though 
in  the  coarse  earnest  of  his  determination 
he  were  calling  on  Heaven  to  hear  him  even 
agaiuBt  himself.  A  deeper  shade  d^kened 
Mark  Dorrisant's  face,  but  he  leant  calmly 
back  in  his  chair  and  crossed  his  legs. 

«I  thbk  not,"  he  said.    '<I  think  you 
mean  to  have  my  stepdaughter — and  her 
money.   And  I  don't  think  she  would  have 
Bob  Hamilton  I " 
Scudamore  turned  upon  him  roughly. 
**  I  know  she  wouldn't  i "  he  cried.    "  I 
know  what  it  mean^,  through  and  through, 
I  tell  you,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it.    I  don't 
want  her  to  have  me  !    Lord  knows  how 
it's  happened,  but  she's  been  getting  at  me 
ever  since  she  said  'Yes'  to  me — ^trusting 
me  and  believing  I  was  a  decent  sort  of 
fellow — until  I  can't  go  near  her,  I  can't 
be  in  the  room  with  her,  without  feeling 
what  a  low  scoundrel  I  am.    Why,  man, 
she  couldn't  live  with  me  1    A  fellow  can't 
help  his  nature,  and  when  she  came  to 
know  me  I  should  be  the  death  of  her,  just 
by  being  the  kind  of  man  I  am — ^yes,  if  I 
kept  as  straight  as  straight,  and  she  never 
heard  anyth&g  about  me — she  being  what 
she  is."    His  voice  shook  a  little,  and  he 
paused ;  to  go  on  in  an  instant  in  thick, 
unceitain  tones  :  **  She  doesn't  care  for  me 
— how  should  she  9    And  she  does  care  for 
that   fellow   Gaunt — ^you   know   that,  I  | 
suppose.    When  I  found  out  that,  I  swore 
I'd  keep  her,  and  be  hanged  to  it  all  i    It 
makes  it  hard  !    By  Heaven,  it  makes  it 
hard  !    But  now  I  know  this  about  young 
Gary  —  now  I  see  how  black  the  whole 
thing  is — there,  I  can't  explain  it,  but  I 
tell  you  I'm  played  out.     I  couldn't  stand 
by  and  see  her  going  on  with  you,  knowing 
what  I  do  of  you.    I've  had  enough  of  lies 
all  round.    I'm  going  to  tell  her  1 " 

«  That's  very  generous  of  you.  I  don't 
quite  see  why  you  feel  bound  to  put  her  into 
Gaunt's  arms,  as  you  will  certainly  do;  but 
it  is  very  generous  of  you.  You  clear  his 
character  for  him,  and  you  give  him  your 
own  promised  wife.  I  assure  you  he  will 
appreciate  the  gift,  and  it  is  certainly  a  gift 
worth  having." 

Dorrisant  had  spoken  very  quietly,  so 
quietly  that  his  tone,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  whiteness  of  his  lips,  suggested 
that  his  calm  was  assumed  to  meet  an 
even  desperate  crisis. 
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A  fierce  oath  broke  from  Soadamore, 
and  taking  a  blind,  forioas  atep  fcNrvrard, 
he  stood  glaring  down  at  his  adversary, 
his  face  inflamed  and  working,  his  hands 
convnlsiyely  clenched,  his  whole  figure 
eloquent  of  the  fierce  struggle  raging 
within  between  his  desire  and  that  strange 
impulse  towards  right  which  had  come  to 
him  so  late,  and  so  unexpectedly,  and 
which  was  drawing  him  whither  he  hardly 
knew.  Dorrisant  continued  in  the  same 
still  tone : 

"  When  you  saw  her " 

He  paused  abruptly,  and  turned  his 
head  sharply  towards  the  door.  It  opened 
as  he  did  so,  and  into  the  room,  in  the 
sudden  hush  that  had  fallen,  came  Valen- 
tine. For  the  last  two  days  she  had  hardly 
seen  Dorrisant;  she  had  complidned  of 
headache  and  had  hardly  left  her  room. 
Now  she  came  straight  across  the  room 
without  a  word,  passing  between  the  two 
men,  and  stood  before  her  stepfather.  She 
was  wearing  a  scrft  trailing  white  gown,  and 
her  slender  figure  looked  very  graceful  and 
womanly.  Her  face  was  pale  and  earnest, 
and  the  mouth  was  very  sweet. 

''  I  have  come,"  she  said  in  a  low,  clear 
voice,  her  frank  eyes  looking  straight  into 
Dorrisant's — "  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
explain  to  me.  I  will  not  wrong  you  any 
longer  by  doubting  your  word  without 
telling  you  that  I  must  doubt  it.  I  heard 
that  you  and  Mr.  Scudamore  were  here 
together,  and  I  have  thought  and  thought 
until  I  felt  that  I  must  come.  Mr.  Scuda- 
more has  told  you  what  Mrs.  Carryl  has 
told  me.  Is  it  true  ?  If  it  is  true,  what 
does  it  mean  9  I  have  trusted  you.  I 
trust  you  now." 

She  paused,  and  for  a  moment  there 
was  a  dead  silence.  The  low  voice,  the 
gentle  truth  and  generosity  of  the  words 
coming  upon  the  hot  passions  of  the  two 
men  created  an  indescribable  effect  of 
contrast,  as  the  purity  of  her  material 
presence  contrasted  with  the  figures  of  the 
two  men,  the  one  cold  and  still,  only  the 
grip  of  his  fingers  on  his  chair  betraying 
him ;  the  other  heated,  almost  convulsed, 
with  the  sudden  instinctive  movement  of 
outward  self-controL  At  last  Dorrisant 
said,  slowly  and  deliberately : 

"I  am  glad  that  you  have  come  to  me, 
Valentine.  I  can  understand  that  your 
confidence  must  have  been  terribly  shaken, 
and  if  I  cannot  help  wisUng  that  you  had 
come  to  me  at  once,  don't  think  I  blame 
you.  It  is  no  wonder  that  you  were  con- 
fused and  distreesed  beyond  the  possibility 


of  judgement.      I,  myself,  at    first  was 
absolutely  shocked  and  horror-struck." 

With  a  swift  impetuous  movement  Valen- 
tine fell  on  her  knees  beside  her  step- 
father's chair  and  stretched  out  her  hands 
to  him. 

"  It  isn't  true  t  **  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
low  cry  of  joy  and  reliei     ^*  It  isn't  true  1 " 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Carryl  is  a  morbidly  hys- 
terical woman!"  said  Dorrisant  very 
gravely.  **I  can  bring  you  witnesses 
from  the  club — if  you  need  them — to 
prove  my  presence  there.  No^  it  is  not 
true!" 

With  another  cry  of  jo^  she  bent  to- 
wards him,  and  he  was  just  taking  her 
into  his  arms  when  an  inarticulate  roar  of 
fury  broke  from  Scudamore,  and  he  sprang 
forward  and  palled  her  roughly  back.  The 
tumult  which  had  been  surging  in  him 
during  the  last  few  minutes  had  broken  its 
bonds,  and  it  was  carrying  him  with  irre- 
sistible Impetus  towards  the  right. 

"  No  I "  he  cried  hoarsely.  "  By  Heaven, 
no !  You  shan't  touch  her  1  Miss  Clinton, 
you  want  to  find  the  man  who  killed 
young  Geoffrey  Cary !    There  he  is  1" 

His  touch  had  startled  Valentine  to 
her  feet,  and  she  stood,  as  he  spoke, 
between  the  two  men,  shrinking  a  little 
from  Scudamore,  her  bewildered,  almost 
frightened  eyes  fixed  on  his  face. 

He  lifted  his  passion-shaken  hand  as  he 
finished  and  pointed  to  Dorrisant,  and  as 
he  did  so,  with  a  low  cry  of  repudiation 
and  a  shock  of  disbelief  and  indignation 
on  her  face,  she  turned  instinctively  to- 
wards her  stepfather.  She  was  too  quick. 
She  intercepted  on  Dorrisant's  face — the 
face  she  had  never  before  seen  otherwise 
than  kind  and  dignified-^a  look  cast  upon 
Scudamore  of  such  deadly  malignity,  such 
desperate,  infuriated  threatening,  that  she 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  looking  at  a 
hideous  travesty  of  the  features  she  knew. 
Her  expression  changed  pitifully ;  she  stag- 
gered back  a  step  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  with  a  faint  gasp. 

Dorrisant  had  started  to  his  feet,  but 
before  he  could  speak  Scudamore  went  on, 
glaring  past  Valentine's  white  figure  right 
into  the  deadly-looking  face  confronting  his. 

"I'm  giving  myself  away  in  telling 
you  I "  he  wont  on  fiercely,  and  in  spite  of 
the  rough  phrase,  in  spite  of  the  coarse 
passion  of  the  man,  there  was  a  desperate 
earnest,  a  genuine  self-abnegation  about 
him  which  gave  him  a  strange  wild  touch 
of  dignity.  « He'll  tell  you  the  truth 
about  me  when  I've  done,  unless  I  tell  you 
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myself.  Bat  I  don't  care.  Tve  had 
enoi^h  of  him  for  this  time,  and  I  won't 
stand  by  and  see  yon  trusting  such  a 
yillain.  I  know  hhn  through  and  through, 
and  yon  don't  know  one  of  his  thoughts, 
though  he  is  your  stepfather.  He's  fooled 
you  horn  first  to  last.  He  came  to  you 
posing  as  a  rich  man — a  man  who  wanted 
nothing  of  any  one.  That  was  his  game. 
He  hadn't  a  penny -in  the  world  of  his 
own ;  he  was  living  on  the  boy's  money. 
He'd  have  had  your  money  if  you'd  been 
another  sort ;  he  came  to  see  what  coidd 
be  done  with  you,  and  found  his  best  game 
lay  in  the  independent  line.  He  had  got 
the  boy's  father  to  make  a  will  in  his  favour, 
failing  the  boy,  and  before  he  had  been  in 
your  house  two  months  he  made  his  first 
shot  at  getting  the  poor  chap  out  of  the 
way." 

A  cry  broke  from  Valentine.  She 
lifted  her  face  to  Doirisant  for  an  instant, 
drawn  with  horror  and  passionate  incre- 
dulity, and  then  dropped  it  on  her  hands 
again. 

With  a  fierce  imprecation,  as  though 
the  sight  of  her  agony  inflamed  his  fury 
against  Dorrisant,  Scudamore  strode  to  the 
latter  as  his  grey  lips  moved  as  if  to 
speak,  and  gripping  him  by  the  wrist  said 
savagely : 

''You  shan't!  She  shall  heat  it  out 
first,  I  swear." 

SdU  with  his  large,  powerful  grip  on 
Dorrisant  he  turned  his  face  to  Valentine 
and  went  on : 

"  He's  not  a  man  to  be  beaten,  and  he 
managed  things  cleverly  next  time,  but  he 
reckoned  without  his  hosts — Mrs.  Garnrl 
and  myself.  Mrs.  Carryl's  right  enough, 
of  course.  He  did  come  In  wiUi  the  boy 
that  night,  and  calculating  that  not  a  soid 
could  know  of  it,  he  gave  him  his  dose  in 
his  whisky,  or  what  not.  Then  he  cabbed 
it  down  to  the  club,  and  proves  his  alibi 
by  swearing  that  he  walked  from  Hyde 
Park  Gardens  i  I  know  him  of  old,  and 
when  I  heard  from  you  what  Mrs.  Garryl 
said,  I  looked  round  in  his  room.  He's  got 
an  old  despatch-box  that  I  know  of  old, 
too.  There's  a  secret  drawer  in  it,  and  in 
that  secret  drawer  I  found  ttie  bottle  from 
which  he  settled  the  boy." 

He  stopped;  but  there  was  no  move- 
ment of  that  slender  girlidi  figure,  standing 
now  with  its  face  crushed  down  upon  its 
clenched  hands.  The  breath  was  coming 
in  loDg,  laboured  gasps,  which  seemed  to 
shake  her  from  head  to  foot. 

Dorrisant's  face  teemed  to  have  grown 


sharp  and  thin ;  his  lips  were  nothing  but 
a  straight  grey  line ;  his  eyes  were  inde- 
scribably intent.  A  cruel  gleam  came  into 
them  now,  and  he  moved  as  if  to  speak, 
glancing  down  as  he  did  so  at  Scudamore's 
hand  upon  his  wrist.  But  again  Scuda- 
more stopped  him  roughly.  It  was  curious 
to  see  how  the  coarser,  inferior  nature — 
mentally  speaking — had  risen  above  itself 
in  its  fierce  struggle  towards  all  it  could 
see  of  right,  and  Scudamore  was  master  of 
the  situation. 

"No,"  he  said,  and  the  dignity  about 
him  struggled  into  still  more  definite  ex- 
pression, '*  I'll  tell  her  myself."  He  turned 
to  Valentine  ag(dn,  and  his. voice  thickened 
a  Uttie.  *'  I'm  part  of  his  lies,"  he  said. 
''He  and  I  have  been  In  many  a  little 
game  out  West,  though  I  draw  the  line  at 
cold-blooded  murder ;  and  there  was  one 
little  business  I  could  have  split  upon  that 
would  have  made  things  very  awkward  for 
him.  He  wasn't  pleased  to  meet  me 
when  I  turned  up  two  months  ago;  but 
we  squared  things.  I'd  seen  you  in  the 
Park,  and  I — well,  I  thought  a  lot  of  you. 
He  told  me  there  was  money  with  you, 
and  we  arranged  that  I  shocud  hold  my 
tongue  about  him,  and  he  should  help  me 
to  you.  He  introduced  me  as  a  rough 
sort  of  gentleman — a  good  sort  I'm  a 
card-sharper  and  a  gambler  by  profession, 
and  there  isn't  a  line  in  my  record  that 
would  seem  to  you  straight.  I  was  cleaned 
out,  and  he  lent  me  the  money  to  cut 
a  dash  with — the  boy's  money,  of  course. 
I  got  on  right  enough  until  you  said  '  yes ' 
to  me,  but  since  then — well,  you've  been 
too  much  for  me." 

His  voice  broke,  and  he  dropped  Dorri- 
sant's  wrist  abruptly  and  turned  away. 
There  was  a  heavy,  dead  silence;  then 
Valentine  let  her  hands  fall  by  her  sides, 
and  lifted  her  face.  She  turned  her  dark, 
horror-fiUed  eyes  on  Dorrisant  with  a  look 
in  them  as  though  she  saw  him  across  an 
immeasurable  gulf;  but  still  she  did  not 
speak.  Dorrisant  met  her  eyes  with  his 
own,  hard  and  calculating,  and  thdn  there 
stole  over  his  face,  brought  there  by  who 
can  tell  what  superhuman  e£Fort  of  his  iron 
will,  a  ghastly  shadow  of  his  usual  semi- 
paternal  expression.  He  drew  a  step 
nearer  to  her. 

"  Is  it  true  1 " 

The  words  came  from  her  In  a  weak, 
trembling  voice,  but  as  she  spoke  them, 
Mark  Dorrisant  stopped  short.  There 
was  a  stern  demand  in  every  drawn  line 
of  her  white  face  that  made  her  look  like 
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a  terrible  accnaiDg  asge],  and  mfetirg  tbat 
demand  the  man  before  ber  saw  tbat  his 
obance  was  over.  His  face  settled  suddenly 
into  a  callous,  reckless  cynicism. 

"  Yes/'  be  said  brutally. 

The  white  figure  swayed  for  a  momenti 
and  Valentine  (stretched  out  her  band 
and  caught  at  the  back  of  a  chair. 

<(  My  mother — my  mother  loved  you  !  ** 
she  said.     "  Go  1" 

He  bowed  ironically;  he  was  beaten; 
the  eaiue  was  hopelessly  lost.  It  was  a 
case  for  instant  flight,  and  in  his  impotent, 
baffled  rage  his  cruelty  rose  and  cried 
savagely  for  revenge,  however  mean. 

''This  will  be  a  pleasant  business  to 
explain  to  the  ill-used  Gaunt,"  he  said. 
"It  is  a  pity  he  does  not  return  your 
passion."  Then  he  turned  savagely  to 
Scudamore.  '*  You  may  as  well  come,  too, 
confound  you,"  he  said;  "you're  played 
out,  tea" 

Scudamore  glanced  irresolutely  at  Valen- 
tine as  she  stood,  stUl  grasping  the  back  of 
the  chair,  gszfng  straight  before  her.  Her 
face  had  changed  not  at  all  at  Dorrisant's 
last  words;  more  ghastly  it  could  not 
become.  Then  he  turned  and  followed 
Dorrisant  out  of  the  room. 

The  door  closed  upon  them,  and  still 
Valentine  did  not  move.  There  was  an 
interval  of  silence,  and  then  the  front 
door  banged  heavily.  Valentine  stretched 
out  her  band  as  though  gropins  her  way, 
passed  across  the  room,  across  the  hall,  up 
the  stairs,  still  in  the  same  stumbling,  grop- 
ing fashion,  went  into  her  own  room,  and 
shut  the  door. 

CHAPTER  XXI.      A  LIFELONG  TEUCE. 

Three  dajs  had  passed — three  days 
during  wbich  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
and  conjecture  had  been  rife  in  Valentine's 
household ;  firstly  as  to  the  important 
business  wbich,  as  had  been  armounced, 
had  summoned  Mr.  Donisant  suddenly  to 
America;  and  secondly,  as  to  whether 
Miss  Clinton  was  on  the  verge  of  a  serious 
illness  or  was  really  fretting  at  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Scudamore,  also  called  to  America. 

Valentine  was  in  the  morning-room 
alone.  The  events  of  the  last  few  days, 
and  her  share  in  bringing  them  about,  had 
been  instantly,  though  feebly,  realised  by 
Mrs.  Carryl,  on  hearing  accidentally  of 
Dorrisant's  depaiture,  and  her  feeble 
strength  had  been  completely  taken  away 
again  by  the  realisation.  She  was  ill 
again,  and  in  a  state  verging  so  nearly  on 


brain  fever  that  Valentine  had  got  &  nurse 
for  her.  Therefore  Valentine  was  alone, 
and  she  was  glad  to  be  so.  She  had  been 
in  the  morning-room  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  during  that  tfaoaeshe  had  never  moved. 
She  had  been  sitting  with  her  hands  clasped 
together  in  her  lap,  her  whole  figure  tenae 
and  rigid,  her  eyes  dark  and  fixed,  as  though 
she  were  bracing  herself  for  an  ordeal. 
The  last  three  days  had  changed  her  as 
only  terrible  and  relentless  mental  suffer- 
ing can  change  a  face.  There  were  lines 
and  shadows  about  her  mouth  which 
made  it  look  ten  years  older ;  the  eyes  had 
a  strained,  agonised  look,  as  though  they 
were  gazing  always  at  something  incom- 
prehensible and  infinitely  terrible;  the 
cheeks  were  hollow  and  perfectly  colour- 
less. 

"  A  gentleman  to  see  you,  if  yon  please, 
miss." 

Her  white  lips  set  themselves  into  a 
line  which  made  her  face  strangely  heroic, 
like  the  face  of  a  woman  nerved  to  meet  a 
supreme  moment  of  pain,  as  she  took  the 
card  the  footman  brought  her  and  rose. 
She  did  not  look  at  the  card ;  apparently 
her  visitor  was  expected,  and  his  name 
known  to  her. 

"  You  have  shown  the  gentleman  into 
the  dining-room  1 "  she  said  quietly. 

"  As  you  told  me,  miss." 

She  went  downstairs  with  the  same  quiet 
resolution  of  movement,  opened  the  dining- 
room  door,  and  went  in.  Standing  by  the 
table,  his  face  pale  and  almost  defiant,  was 
Kenneth  Graunt. 

Valentine  made  no  attempt  to  shake 
hands.  With  the  same  rigid  self-control 
she  bowed,  and  sitting  down,  made  a 
movement  that  he  should  do  the  same. 
But  Kenneth  chose  to  disregard  the  tacit 
invitation,  and  remained  standing  stiffly. 

''  Your  note  was  urgent.  Miss  Clinton," 
he  began,  armfog  himself,  as  it  seemed,  with 
a  certain  resentment  of  tone,  **  therefore  I 
have  come.  You  are  very  good  to  take  an 
interest  in  me,  but  as  I  told  you,  nothing 
can  be  done,  and  interviews,  I  imagine,  are 
painful  to  us  both."  He  paused  a  moment, 
and  glanced  at  her  black  frock  and  white 
face.  **May  I  say — ^to  you,"  he  said  hesi- 
tatingly, and  flashing  a  little,  ''how  shocked 
and  sorry  I  am  1" 

Her  hand  clenched  itself  tightly  as  it 
lay  in  her  lap,  and  ignoring  the  latter  part 
of  his  speech,  she  said  in  a  cold,  measured 
voice : 

"  My  note  was  urgent  because  I  have 
something— urgent — td  say  to  you.    Will 
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you,  please,  ait  down  1  I  hare  a  good  deal 
to  Bdkjt  Ai^d  I  cannot  say  it  with  yon 
standing.    It  is  not — easy.* 

Her  breath  caught  sharply,  and  she 
stopped.  Kenneth  looked  at  her  qoickly, 
and  a  carious  change,  a  kind  of  shock, 

Eassed  over  his  face.    He  sat  down  near 
er  without  a  word. 

And  then  she  told  him — ^told  him  coldly 
and  deliberately,  holding  herself  In  a  grip 
of  steel,  the  intensity  of  which  was  the 
measure  of  what  she  controlled — how  and 
by  whose  hand  Geoffrey  Gary  had  come  to 
his  deatti.  She  told  Um  the  whole  story, 
simply  and  baldly,  stating  the  bare  facts, 
neiUier  extenuating  nor  explaining, 
choosing  her  words  and  phrases  with  a 
certain  precision,  as  though  she  had  gone 
over  the  scene  in  her  own  thoughts  many 
times. 

'*  These  are  all  the  facts,''  she  said  finally. 
"  It  was  my  duty — it  was  just,*'  her  voice 
rang  for  the  first  time  as  she  said  the  word 
— "  that  you  should  know  them.  I  do  not 
know,  I  have  not  wished  to  think^  what 

Jou  will  think  it  right  to  do.  You  must 
e  set  right  with  the  world,  of  course.  I 
have  waited  three  days  before  telling  you, 
to  give  him  time.  Perhaps  you  will  blame 
me  for  that.  Perhaps  it  is  a  wrong  to 
Geoffrey  as  well  I  could  not  help  it. 
My  mother  loved  him,  and  I " 

Her  voice  died  away,  and  she  sat  still, 
as  though  instinctively  clinging  to  her  self- 
control,  her  lips  trembling  a  little. 

Kenneth  Gaunt  moved  abruptly  and 
lifted  his  head.  He  had  listened  in  per- 
fect silence,  his  face  screened  by  his  hand, 
and  he  lifted  it  now,  shocked  and  awe- 
stricken,  but  not  surprised.  He  had  ap- 
parently intended  to  speak,  but  the  words 
seemed  to  fail  him.  He  glanced  at  the 
mute  anguish  of  her  face,  and  there  was  a 
silence.  At  last  he  said  in  a  low,  shaken 
voice : 

•*  I — I  am  very  sony." 

The  words  sounded  so  helpless  and  so 
inadequate  that  he  stopped  again  Then 
he  went  on  in  a  blunderhig,  confused  kind 
of  way,  gaining  firmness  and  force  as  he 
spoke: 

*^A8  for  doing  anything,  don'c  think 
for  a  moment  that  I  would.  It — it's 
a  terrible  business,  but  nothing  will 
make  it  better.  Nothing  will  undo 
what's  done !  I  can  do  without  setting 
myfielf  right  with  the  world.  I've  been 
a  fool  and  taken  things  the  wrong  way, 
but — I  shall  begin  again.  The  trutb  is 
known  to  you  and  to  me,  and  to — to 


two  others.  It  need  never  be  known  to 
any  one  else." 

The  set  lines  of  Valentine's  face  quivered 
and  broke  up.  She  turned  it  to  him  all 
stirred  and  glowing  with  emotion,  and 
clasped  her  liands  passionately  together. 

*<0h,"  she  cried,  <'that  can't  bel  I 
must  not  let  youl  Not  even  for  my 
mother's  sake." 

Kenneth  Gaunt  rose  suddenly  and  came 
and  stood  beside  her.  His  face,  too,  was 
moved  and  working.  The  crust  of  proud 
reserve  in  which  he  had  wrapped  himself 
was  broken  through,  and  the  very  man, 
impulsive  and  passionate,  had  come  to  the 
surface. 

<*No,  not  for  your  mother's  sake,"  he 
said  rapidly,  in  a  low,  burning  voice. 
*'  For  yours  1  Let  me  do  this  for  you,  and 
I  shall  look  the  world  in  the  face  and 
laugh — ^yes,  if  it  shouted  <  murderer '  after 
me  half  over  England.  I  was  a  hot-headed, 
conceited  ass.  I  never  knew  until  it  was 
too  late  how  much  I  loved  you.  Oh,  I 
don't  mean  that  I  could  ever  have  had  a 
chance  with  you!  You  were  out  of  my 
reach  always.  I  know  that  1  It  was  because 
I  loved  you,  though  I  didn't  know  it,  that 
I  quarrelled  with  you.  It  was  because  I 
was  half  mad  with  jealousy  that  I  quarrelled 
with — with  him  1  Oh,  I  know  it  now  i 
It's  all  my  fault.  If  I'd  been  a  better  sort 
of  fellow — if  I'd  behaved  decently  to  you 
when — they  first  came,  you'd  have  had  a 
friend  by  you  to  see  to  things  for  you. 
It's  not  much  I  can  do — to  hold  my  tongue. 
You'UletmedoitI" 

He  had  poured  out  his  words  vehemently, 
passionately,  not  as  though  his  declaration 
could  affect  her  in  any  way  except  in 
winning  from  her  the  boon  for  which  he 
asked  ;  and  she  had  listened  with  her  face 
nptuindd  to  his,  her  lips  parted,  her  eyes 
dilated  in  a  wonderful  amaze.  Her  very 
breath  seemed  to  be  suspended.  He 
stopped,  and  she  did  not  speak  or  move. 

'You'll  let  me  do  it!"  he  repeated 
urgentiy. 

Still  she  did  not  speak,  and  suddenly  he 
stepped  back,  his  eyes  on  hers,  his  face 
quite  colourless. 

*'  It  isn't  possible  1"  he  said,  in  an  odd, 
breathless  sort  of  way.  '*It  isn't  pos- 
sible!" 

The  colour  from  his  face  seemed  to 
sweep  into  hers  in  a  soft  crimson  flood.  It 
was  her  only  answer,  and  with  a  choked,  in- 
articulate cry,  he  took  two  steps  to  her  side. 

"Valentine,"  he  cried,  "Valentine, 
speak  tome!" 
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She  stretched  oat  both  her  hands  to  h!m, 
and  he  fell  on  his  knees  by  her  sida 

'*I  hare  tried  to  think  it  was  jastice," 
she  whispered]  "bat  I  have  known — ^in 
my  heart  I  have  known  —  that  it  was 
love ! '' 

It  was  a  lovely  sammer  morning  two 
years  later.  The  windows  of  the  library 
at  Templecombe  were  wide  open,  and  a 
soft,  sweet-scented  sammer  breeze  stray  fng 
into  the  room,  toached  and  gently  stirred 
the  pretty  hair  of  Yalentfne  as  she  stood  by 
her  bosband's  side. 

It  was  the  room  in  which  they  had  had 
so  many  business  Interviews;  the  room 
f  rom  wUch  tohe  had  once  ordered  him  with 
each  passionate  scorn ;  the  room  in  which 
they  had  once  parted,  each  with  a  breaking 
heart,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's  pain. 

Kenneth  was  sittine  at  the  writing-table, 
his  face  aptarned  to  his  wife  as  she  stood 
with  one  hand  resting  on  his  shoalder  and 
an  open  letter  in  the  other.  Her  face  was 
grave,  and  there  was  a  certain  horror  in 
her  eyes,  bat  it  was  evidently  a  horror  of 
the  moment  only,  for  the  beauty  that  had 
grown  upon  her  in  the  last  two  years  was 
the  beauty  of  happiness.  Valentine  had 
married  Kenneth  Gaunt  six  months  after 
the  day  on  which  she  sent  for  him  to  tell 
him  that  the  truth  was  proved. 

And  Valentine's  eighteen  months  of  dual 
solitude  had  been  eighteen  months  of  the 
deepest  happiness  she  had  known  in  life. 

The  only  cloud,  indeed,  that  had  touched 
her  married  life  had  been  the  shadow  of  the 
past ;  and  time,  with  every  day,  rendered 
that  ehadow  fainter.  The  stain  that  had 
rested  on  Kenneth's  name  had  been 
obliterated  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
people  who  bad  cast  it,  with  one  of  those 
sudden  reactions  to  which  popular  opinion 
is  prone,  on  his  return  to  Templecombe  as 
master. 

The  tragic  death  of  Geoffrey  Gary,  and 
the  comparatively  simultaneous  diBa|)- 
pearance  of  Mark  Dorrisant,  gave. rise  to 
endless  conjecture  and  discussion,  and  the 
conclusion  generally  arrived  at,  and  spoken 
of  in  horrified  whispers,  waa  not  far  from 
the  truth.     So  Valentine   came  through 


peace  to  content,  through  content  to  happi- 
ness. There  were  left  on  her  scars  from 
that  bitter  past  that  no  time  could  take 
away,  but  the  wounds  that  had  made  them 
hurt  her  no  longer. 

;  Mrs.  Carry  1,  immediately  after  Valentino's 
marriage,  had,  to  her  own  great  amazement, 
carried  an  old  Indian  Colonel  who  had 
met  her  at  the  house  in  Bruton  Street.  He 
was  six  feet  high,  he  possessed  a  gruff 
voice,  and  his  temper  had  perhaps  been 
better  in  youth. 

''He  told  me  to,  Valentine,"  was  ICrs. 
Canal's  feeble  answer  when  she  was  asked 
by  Valentine  why  she'  had  accepted  him. 

But  the  Colonel,  though  gruff,  was  very 
good  at  heart,  and  his  weak  little  wife 
trembled  very  happily  under  his  sway. 

"Eead  {t,  dear,"  said  Valentiife  in  a  low 
voice,  and  she  pub  the  letter  she  held  Into 
Kenneth's  hand  as  she  spoke. 

Kenneth  took  it,  and  his  face,  too,  grew 
grave  and  stern  as  he  read.  The  letter  was 
&om  Scudamore,  and  it  told  in  a  few  brief 
sentences  of  Mark  Dorrisant's  death — a 
ghastly  death  in  a  gambling  fray  in  San 
Francisco. 

"I  heard  of  it,"  wrote  Ssudamore,  "I 
wasn't  with  him ;  but  it  was  a  bad  affair, 
and  it  was  all  over  the  city.  I  thought  it 
was  he—I'd  met  him  a  day  or  two  before — 
and  I  went  to  see.  It  was  he,  true  enough. 
He  must  have  got  through  all  that  poor 
boy's  money,  somehow,  and  he  had  come 
pretty  low.  I  wasn't  with  him."  The 
words  were  repeated  with  anxious  in- 
sistence. *'lVe  tried  to  keep  straight, 
because  of  you.  I  thought  I'd  like  you  to 
know  this." 

Enclosed  was  a  newspaper  cutting  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  affair. 

Kenneth  read  the  letter  through,  and 
then  reread  the  last  sentences  more  than 
once.  When  he  gave  it  back  to  his  wife 
his  words  did  not  refer  to  Dorrisant. 

"  Poor  fellow  1 "  he  said  getitly. 

Valentine  had  taken  the  scrap  of  news- 
paper from  the  table  and  had  been  reading 
it  She  laid  it  down  now,  and  her  hand 
shook  a  little. 

"  Poor  Geoffrey  ! "  she  said  very  softly. 
**  Poor,  poor  Geoffrey  1 " 
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